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PARLIAMENTARY DERA^'ES. 




Parliamentary-Debates 

* s 

During the First Session of the Sev€i\tjif Parliament of the 
United Kingdom Af Great * Britain and Ireland, ap¬ 
pointed to meet at AVestminster^ the Twenty-lirst Day 
of April 1820, in the First Year of the Reign of Ilis 
Majesty King OBORGFAhe Fourth. * 


HOUSE OF lilDRDS. ^ 
2'uesdatf, June 2Tth, 1820. 

Secret committef on the papers 

RtLATINO TO THE CONDUCT OP THE 
Qui EN ] Earl Grey, wishing to s^iare 
their lordships the pain of unnecessary dis- 
cussion on a subject on which it was most 
desirable that discussion should be avoided, 
rose to ask the noble earl opposite, whether 
any thing had occurred since yesterday to 
induce him to delay the meeting of the se-v 
cret committee on the papers relating t(f 
the conduct of her majesty, which bad 
, been so often suspended, and which was 
ordered to sit to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had cer¬ 
tainly, in consequence of that respectful 
attention which he thought due to the feel¬ 
ings of the House, and to the important 
nature of the subject, afler the argument 
which had been heard at the bar, thought 
it his duty to propose that their lordships 
should be allowed twenty-four hours to 
consider whether what was stated in her 
majesty’s petition, or what had beeif urged 
in its support, ought to induce them to 
make any change la the course of their 
proceeding. For his own p|rt, he had no 
difficulty, upon the fullest consi^eratioQ h^ 
was capable of gi‘^ng to the subject, and 
afler reference m.j«de to analogous^pro* 
ceedings on other occasions, which, tho ?gh 
affording no direct precedent, might be 
in some measure similar, in declaring it to 
be bis opinion that the course which had 
been at first adapted by their lordships, io 
appomting a secret committee,* was that 
which" was - most fitting, vijith refer- 
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ence*4)oth to doing justice to the indiv i- 
dual concerned, and id guarding the pub¬ 
lic interests. As long as there exist¬ 
ed any hope thatein investigation could be 
avoided, he had been willing to cun»ci)t 
to delay; fiut when it was proved that 
the hopes which their lordships had been 
encouraged to entertain were ljccorae fruit¬ 
less, there was nothing left fur them to do 
but to proceed in the course which they 
had originally' chpsen. If the noble lord 
had any objections to ui^e to that mode of 
proceeding, ue should, in reply, state the 
Grounds on which' he thought it ought to 
be adhered to by their lordships. 

E.irl Grey said, be felt himself placet in 
consequence the noble lord's persist¬ 
ing in this measure, under the painful ne- 
cesiity of calling their lordships* atten¬ 
tion to the grounds on which he pro¬ 
posed tosubmit jo their consideration a mo¬ 
tion for abandoning the course they had al¬ 
ready adopted. Before, however, he pro¬ 
ceeded to state the reasons which he 
hoped miglu induce their lordships to 
rescind the order they had made, for the 
secret conjmiltee, he thought some 
apology must appear due .from him for’ 
venturing to make such a proposition. It 
might seem, that, in taking on himself the 
task of persuading their lordships to aban¬ 
don that course which they bad chosenr 
after mature deliberation, which the able 
arguments of hie noble friend bad not 
been able to prevent them from adopt¬ 
ing, which they ’bad repeatedly rtfused 
to alter, and which they had persevered in 
notwithstanding various adjournments, he 
manifested no little^ presumption in sup- 
B 
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posing that lie could inckice them to i iiini*y of exHrnining witnesses, or»oF saying 
adopt another course, merely be- ! any tiling in her own defente. Upon 
cause he thought it more consistent with such a partial examination their lordships 
the principles of justice than the one on were to make a report with a view to some 
which tliey had decided. lie* entertained proceeding in that House. Be that pro- 
no hope which rested on go unreasonable a ceeding what it may, her majesty would 
foundation. However strong might be his inevitalJy be placed in a disadvantageous 
opinion of the impropriety of a measure^ he situatioB with respect to it, from the 
certainly should not presume, immediate- weight of their lordships’ report, in the 
ly after it had recoiled the deliberate first place, against her. This was a ge- 
sanction of their lordshipsV,to "propose n^iral principle, on which he would in any 
that it should be abandoned, if it did fiot case insitt; but when he considered the 
nppear to him that a moteriul akcration situation in which Hieir lordships stood, 
had taken place in the state of the* ircum- and the important functions, judi- 
stances, vrhich, made * the case different cial as well as legislative, which they 
from that which was before their lordships, might Itave to perform, the objection 
when they adopted ilje resolution ori- acquired infinitely greater force. The 
ginally sube.iitted to their consideration, charges supposed to be contained in the 
When it ivas first proposed to refer the green bug were of such a natqj’e, that 
contents of lh.it green bag which had it proved her majesty ought no longer to 
been placed on their Wdships’ table to enjoy her higli station. Tiicy were such 
the consideration of a ciwimittee, thC im- asalfected her 1^, and, what was to her 
propriety, injusticft, and unprecedented of* far more imporiance, her character 
nature of such a proceeding had been and honour. 8ach was the nature of 
ably enforced by his nohje friends. With the case on which their lordships were 
regard to the hist objection, t lie noble lord, to decide; and he called upon them to 
in the answer given by him th the ques- consider whether it was proper for them to 
tion he had put, admitted that no preced- come to a judgment under the suspicion of 
ent for the course taken was to be being prejudiced by previous proceedings, 
found ; but intimated that, on searching or of being biassed in their decision by the 
for proceedings of a similar nature, the ministers of the Crown. It was true, it 
present ivas the most proper mode of par- had been said that it was impossible their 
liamciitary inquiry whicli could be point- ^dships could be called on to act judici- 
cd out. lie certainly waSWvrtfWare of, ully in this c.'ise; but wire they now topro- 
any precedent that could justify the modetj ceed on the persuasion that another view of 
which had been adopted, and in the ab-^ the subject could not be taken elsewhere ? , 
sence of all precedent he thought it (igbt The other House of Pdrliamcnt had equal 
that their lordships should be guided by authority with this to investigate the case, 
their own judgment on th^ case. But and might think it one which ought to bo 
even if there wereprecedents, still it would the foundation of an impeachment. The 
be for their lordships to consider whether learned lord on the woolsack hud stated, 
they'Were bound to be guided by them, that no prosecution for treason could be 
They might have been cheated in times instituted on the present charges, even 
when principles of equity bad little in- supposing them true. He was perfectly 
fluence, and might be repugnant to rea- ready to acknowledge the weigh' which 
son and justice. Whatever precedents, was due to the learned lord's authority; 
therefore^ might have been adduced, he but if,Ms a member of that House, he was 
should still have thought himself en- not satisfied with the reasons given by the 
titled to require their lordships to consi- noble and learned iosid, he could not be 
der the claim now made upon them by her expected to abandon the opinion he had 
majesty, and to decide according to equal himself formt^l, especially as he found his 
justice. Their lordships ought to recol- own opinidh fortified ly legal authority, 
lect, that thef proposition made to them which K(3 respected ei^ally as much as he 
was, that they should now proceed to exa- did^hat of the noblr and learned lord, 
mine information of a nature totally ex- With regard to the construction put upon 
partCi in a case directly afiecting the cha> the statute of Edward 3rd, unless it was 
racter^and honour of thei]‘jeen. Thisej^* maintained that the words of the clause 
aminaUon was to take place without afibrd* applied only to the forcible violation of 
ing her any m^ns of explanation on the queeA’s person, ije dicT not see how it 
tbe charges made against her—any oppor- could be doubted that she was to be held 
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an accessory*, if the crime wore committed 
in England, and with an Englisli subject. 
He must also observe, and he could not 
persuade himself to concur in the subtile 
distinction taken by the noble and learned 
lord, that if the prime wore committed 
abroad and with a foreigner, her majesty 
would be relieved from all the penalties 
which would otherwise attach to such an 
act. If, however, lie admitted the doc¬ 
trine of the noble and learned lord, he 
should still be of opinion thiA the means 
of applying a remedy through the medium 
of the House of Commons existed. On 
tlic supposition that her majesty had while 
abroad lived an immoral and licentious^ 
life, and committed such acts as in Eng¬ 
land would make her guilty of high trea* 

' son, the''*idca that no judicial proceeding 
could be instituted appeared to him un> 
founded. If she were liable to such im¬ 
putations he must contend that the Coiv- 
mons would have the same right to proceed 
against her ns they possessed in allcasesofof¬ 
fences w-hicli were not defined by the law. 
'J'liat House might therefore impeach her 
majesty, on the ground that she had rer- 
dered herself unworthy of the station she 
occupies. With all the respect he enter¬ 
tained for the authority of the noble and 
icnrned lord, he must ill this case, be al¬ 
lowed to dissent from it; and he must be 
permitted to say, that it appeared to him 
that the great and powerful mind of 
noble and learned lord bad on this occa¬ 
sion been so limited by the mere techni¬ 
calities of tile law, that he could not look 
at tile (piestiun in its proper light. Me 
must also protest against another ojiinion 
which liad gone forth respeciing u sup¬ 
posed ground of vindication which might 
be set up. This was not a case in which 
recrimination could be admitted [Hear, 
hear !j. The*oftence, if there were any, 
was of a public nature, and could not be 
regulated by the rules which appljcd to 
cases of private injury. Such a principle 
as the adini«sinn of recrimination, he 
trusted would never b*e sanctioned by their 
lordships. It would have been equally 
improper to have 'illow’cd Thisslewood*to 
defend himself by ilnying that his-treason 
was directed against' tyrants and oppres¬ 
sors, as to permit a vindication in tl.is 
case by the accusation of another person. 
On these grounds he was of opinion that 
their lordships might still he called upon 
to act in tlicii'jbtlicial capacity, wi conse- 
qiience of some prodbeding taken by the 
House of Commons; and therefore he 
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must contend that it was not consistent 
with justice to permit a preliminary inves¬ 
tigation hv a secret committee to take 
place. Tlio^ report of that secret com¬ 
mittee migl^t do prejudice to the person 
accused, on whose case their lordships 
woukl have to decide. This question, it 
w'as true, had already been argued by his 
noble ffiends, and the House iiad thought 
fit to dccido^a^inst their opinion. But the 
circumstances of the case were now greatly 
altered. . It was at the outset supposed 
by his iroble friends that the House of 
Commons might cntcrtaiti a difierent opi¬ 
nion from their lordships, ifnd that which 
was then regarded only as a possibility 
was now a matter of tact; for it appeared 
from the votes on the table, that a pro¬ 
position similar to that w'hich their lord¬ 
ships had adopted had been m;ide to the 
otherallousc ; huj^hat the Commons, in¬ 
stead of agreeing at oi)ce to the proposi¬ 
tion, had not yet come to any decision 
upon it. They had suspended it, not in 
the manner done by their lordships, but in 
an anterior stage; for they had notap- 
pointed the cvimniittee at all; while in 
their lordships’ House it seemed to be 
tliouglit that the business ought to pro¬ 
ceed with all possible expedition. After 
the proceeding w’as first suspended, a 
negotiation bad taken place, wdiich had 
failed ; and nov> it appeared that the pro¬ 
position in the House of Commons was a 
second time suspended, on the express 
condition that some mci(sure was to come 
before that House from their lordships. 
In alluding toV.’!iat had passed he might 
be allowed to state a supposed case. He 
would suppose, ilien, that it had been 
stated in another place, that their lord- 
ships’ House might possibly hi'-titute a ju¬ 
dicial |jrocecdii)g. Suppose this state¬ 
ment hail been made by some person in 
(iiitliority—by some statesman eminent 
for the correctness of his language, and 
the precision with winch lie alvfays ex¬ 
pressed his •ideas (Hear, hear!]. The 
person who gave tliis opinion might be 
only stating liis view of what he expected 
would bedonehy their lordships, but it was 
very extraordinary to suppose that a judi¬ 
cial proceeding should originate with that 
House. But suppose the same eminent 
statesman had farther observed, that if the 
expectation he cntert-iined slioiild be dis¬ 
appointed; if the course thus chalked out 
for their lordships sliould-not be foHowed, 
and nntliing.shoidd be done in that House; 
then he, the uiinister*uf the Crown would 
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be ready to stand forward as the accuser, place, but begs that she migltf not, by a 
and put the case in a train for inquiry be- previous proceeding, have the accusations 
tore the only tribunnl by which it could against her sent forth into the world, not 
be judged, namely, their lordships* House, as the charges of her accusers, but as 
Their lordships must now periieive in what those of that House. He was not then to 
state they stood with respect tS the House support her majesty’s cause ; he knew 
of Commons. It was a situation to the notliing of it, nor of her accusers; but it 
probable consequences of which they was hil duty at a member of that House 
could no longer shut ^their eyes. • If the to contend in every case for the equal dis- 
determination of their lo^ship^ on any pensation of justice, lie was anxious that 
report made to them, after the examjna- ft sliouljj appear clearly to the public that 
tion proposed tobegono into by the com- every stage of the proceedings which might 
mittee, should be one way, it IVould be be adopted was consistent with the strict- 
prejudicial to the acvzused; if anotlicr est rules of justice. Every possible care 
way, it would be against the accuser; but ought to be taken to obviate any odium 
it was their duty to take care that they did to which the measures to be adopted 
nothing either to fav&ur the accuser or ^iglit be exposed, lie had already dis- 
the accused. They might, however, be claimed the intention of i ecommendmg to 
placed in tha^ situation; and nothing their lyrdships to yield to any so*t of cla- 
could, in his mind, be a stronger reason mour. No idea could be more averse 
for altering the coursc\^ which they were from his mind. But when the call made 
now engaged. But the medium through w,as not factious—when it proreeded from 
which the inquiry^was proposed to take the best feelings of human nature, from 
place was of itself most objectionable, generosity and compassion—then it was 
Secret committees had, unfortunately, of not to faction he asked them to yield, but 
late, been too common in that House. So to the pure spirit of justice. [Hoar!], 
far was such a body from being looked He had already stated, that no similar 
upon with a favourable eye by the public, ' proceeding liad ever bcf<)re taken place, 
that the very name of a secret committee This, he believed, was not disputed, and 
stamped a character of suspicion on tlie their lordships must therefore feel it to be 
whole proceeding, and created in the mind of more importance to pay attention to 
of tlie public an appreiiension that preju- llic character which sucii a proceeding 
dice might influence the decision on the must have in the eyes of the public- Their 
case. He never would advise tlieir lord- "lordshi[>s occupied a higli station in the 
ships to yield to any factious clamour, bu^ countiy, distingui.^hed hy a long line of 
he would say that it ought to be their first ancestors, possessing wealth, rank, and 
and most anxious care, not only to do every thing tiuit could entitle them to re¬ 
strict justice, but to sec .-that no step spcct, and becurc their pci feet indcpc-nd- 
slumld be taken which might be calcu- encc. Possessing tln-sc high advantages, 
lated to excite distrust with respect to they were bound to take tlie greatest care 
their proceedings. He had stated t-'ic how they brought the character of their 
grounds on which he o})jectcd to the proceedings into question. Hut, however 
course their lordships had pursued, and it | respectable their lordships were, they did 
certainly w'as not with the view of indue* ; not stand high in the opinign of the public 
ing them to yield to any popular clamour I with respect to any disposition to resist 
that he begged of them to consider the the propositions of the minister of the 
state of tgeneral suspicion into which the Crown. In what situation, then, would 
proccediugsoftheHou6etniglv.be brought, they stand with respect to public opinion, 
He had endeavoured to show that the should their conducf on the present occa- 
course recommended by the noble carl sion be contrasted to their disadvantage 
opposite wag inconsistent with the princi- "with that .of another assembly—if, after 
pics of justice, with the duties of that a discu^ion in the Ho/$e of Commons on 
House, and with the respect due to the the jsame propositionr which was before 
claims of the person who was brought in tHeir lordships, his majesty's ministers 
a state of accusation before them. That thought fit to yield to the sense of that 
illustrious person came before them in a House, and abandon their intention, while 
character in which he b^ieved no queen they persisted in it in their lordships’ 
jaf England had eyer before appeared. She House ?, In what light n^buid they stand 
is a petitioner; she prays for a prompt in- before th*e public, were this case, which 
quiry, deurous that, no delay may take he had supposed, to take place i These 
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reasons hcNthought were suflicient to iti> 
ducc the House to abandon a course, 
wiiich, if persisted in, could not fail to 
prove generally odious. Ministers must 
indeed have great influence if they sup- 

f )oscd that they could prevail op their 
ordships to lake ufion themselves a duly 
which belonged to the other House, and 
to become accusers after that House had 
declined the task. Were their lordships, 
then, prepared to take upon them^lves alt 
this odium—to relinquish tim respect to 
which, by acting otherwise, they would 
be entitled ? But for what were they wil¬ 
ling to encounter the odium to which' 
their proceedings exposed them ? If they 
could show him that any advantage could' 
be derived from tlie course they pursued, 

I he woult>aImost give up all his objections 
to it on the score of public Justice. In the 
mean time he must ask, how this com¬ 
mittee was to proceed ? Were he a mem- 
hci of it, as soon as that green bag w’as 
0 [)!jned, and a paper taken out purporting 
to be evidence against her majesty, he 
Mot'ld not hear it read. He would protest 
t!i;xt lie muot have the opportunity <jf 
and examining the witness himself. 
He would insist upon being permitted to 
sift the person who brought forward such 
■iiargos. If the committee were conducted 
on these prin'iples, which were the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, it must bo evident to 
ilieir lordships that no timccould be gained 
liy the iiiodc jiropos-. I to them. Bm after 
having gone tliroiigb ah this labour, and 
completed tluir repOil, they would still 
have a sccoiui trial to commence; for the 
illustrious person accused must sonic how 
or other have an opportunity of defending 
Iicrself. Nothing, therefore, could be 
gained in point of time by examination of 
the committoe. But of whom was the 
committee composed ? It w^ stated yes¬ 
terday by a noble friend of bis, that it in¬ 
cluded four cabinet ministers : he should 
add, that with only two or three excep¬ 
tions it consisted of members of that 
House, of whom he Said nothing uncivil 
when he stated that they lyere persons, 
who on all political questions concurned 
in opinion with the ministers of the.Crown. 
When he besides stated, that at the liea/l 
of this committee were the lord chancellor, 
the president of the council, the first lord 
of the Treasury, tlie secretary of state for 
the home department, the duke of Wel¬ 
lington, &c., what sentiments coqld it be 
expected to speak ? t.et not their lord- 
ships deceive themselves by the belief that 


I the report of that committee would be re- 
' gardcu as any thing else than the report 
j of the ministers of the Crown. He would 
, then ask,'what it was that the ministers 
I did with the Committee which they were 
I not able to^o without it? Was there any 
I secret charm in the committee-room of 
that House, which was to inspire them 
with tliAt energy, |visdom and justice, 
which tliejr could not find in their cabi- 
j net ? It wa8*ii/vain to suppose that any 
I effect would be produced on the public 
; mind, a committee appointed by mi- 
I nisters, that might npt hoirc been produc¬ 
ed without one. tie imploKd their lord- 
ships, then, to abandon the committee. 
But he did not therefore call upon them 
to abandon inquiry; for he was afraid 
that the advisers of the Crown had by 
their conduct brought matters into such 
a situation, that t^y could neither pro¬ 
ceed without danger, nor retrograde with¬ 
out disgrace. It was tiferefore to be fear¬ 
ed that the only way of escaping from 
their present straits—the only solution 
of the difficulty in which they wore in¬ 
volved—was a fair, open, and impartial 
inquiry, that would answer the ends of 
justice and satisfy the public niiiul. But, 
in order to produce that satisfaction, it 
was not only necessary that the investiga¬ 
tion should be fair and impartial, but 
above all suspicion. Asi inquiry raiglit 
now be necessary; but he asked, whether 
4 might not be as well or better to carry 
it on by a more simple mode of proceed¬ 
ing than by a secret committee ? There 
were three ways in which the investiga¬ 
tion might come before their lordships— 
cither by an entirely judicial proceeding, 
which would originate in the other House, 
or by a bill of pitins and penalties, which 
would also originate in the other House; 
or by a measure, partly legislative and 
partly judicial, which might in the first 
instance be brought before their lord¬ 
ships. In any of these three modes, the 
investigations might be properly prose¬ 
cuted, the ends of justice obtained, and 
the character of their lordships’ House 
preserved, without any proceeding by a 
secret committee. It was by ,no means to 
prevent inquiry that he bad made this 
suggestion, or urged this course. It was 
only that he might induce their lordships 
to adopt a measure consonant to the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, satisfactory to the public 
mind, and not injurious ^o the character 
of parliament.—He could not but remark, 
that the conduct of ministers during the 
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whole of these proceedings had been most 
extraordinary, weak, and unjustifiable; 
and that, by their imbecility and vacilla¬ 
tion, they had brought the question to an 
issue, which, as he had sai(r\^erore, they 
could not pursue without danger, or re¬ 
tract without disgrace. He would not 
enter into all the circumstances of their 
singular conduct, buf he would eay that 
they liad brought not only,the honour of 
the Crown, but the intere«8*of the coun¬ 
try into peril, and that without^ecessity 
or excuse. It was now more than twelve 
months since the extraordinary commis¬ 
sion was appointed to inquire into her 
majesty’s conduct abroad—he could not 
say by whom appointed, or how it had 
conducted itsclf-^ut it had been nomi¬ 
nated to obtain the information on which 
ministers now acted. Nay, it was even 
twelve months since Ni;s report w:as re¬ 
ceived. Was it not the duty of his ma- 
jesty*s ministers, fhen, to take all the cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, and to act 
upon them, as it became them, for the 
honour of their royal master, and for the 
peace and welfare of the country ? If, in 
their opinion, that report contained no¬ 
thing which obliged them tobring any ac¬ 
cusation against her majesty, it was their 
duty to have communicated that opinion 
to their sovereign, and, to have set at rest 
reports which affected (he character of' 
the queen. If, on the other hand, they 
were convinced that matters of serious 
charge existed, and that that charge 
would be supported by the evidence 
which had been collected, it was their duty 
as soon as possible to bring forward the 
accusation, to bring it to the result which 
they foresaw it would have, and thus pre¬ 
vent all those dangers which might arise 
from suspending sj^ch serious charges 
over the character and conduct of her 
majesty. If they had preferred their ac¬ 
cusation, collected their witnesses, served 
a notice* on the queen, and brought the 
matter before parliament,* thi^ whole affair 
might have been by this time terminated, 
and all those evils which now threatened 
the peace of the country prevented or dis¬ 
sipated. If.neither side of this alternative 
was expedient to be followed, and if the 
information collected regarding her ma¬ 
jesty’s conduct allowed the ministers of 
tlie Crown to think that the arrangement 
of hdr affairs admitted of negotiation ahd 
compromise they ought immediately to 
have entered upon that negotiation, and 
to have made that tarrangement W'ithout 


impeaching her character. l?one of these 
three courses, however, had ministers pur¬ 
sued. They made offers of treating with 
her majesty, but they at the same time 
denounced a threat that all negotiation 
must terminate, and afl adjustment be at 
an end, unless she complied with certain 
conditions; thus coupling a menace of 
proving criminal charges, with the offer 
of an arrangement wholly inconsistent 
Vith them. But how was it proposed now 
to proceed ^ When they found that her 
majesty would not attend to > their offers, 
they now spoke of proving serious charges 
against her; but they did it with hesita¬ 
tion and delay, and a desire to divest 
themselves of all responsibility—a respon¬ 
sibility from which they would never be 
relieved by him. This was not^be only ' 
instance in which this loose, disjointed, 
ana feeble at^inistration had divested 
themselves ofThc pfKcial accountability 
that attached to their stations, and left 
the business of the nation to he performed 
by the legislature, had abdicated the pow¬ 
ers of government and devolved upon 
committees of parliament their duties and 
their responsibility. At a season of great 
public distress and danger, at a moment of 
great peril to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country, they had shown themselves 
unfit for the emergency, and called upon 
their lordships for direction. When tiie 
tempest arose—when the winds raged— 
when the waves beat high, the vessel of 
the state was leff by them, without com¬ 
pass or rudder, to the mercy of the storm. 
The fury of the tempest increases—the 
crew becomes mutinous, and the pilot 
trembles; 

Ipse pavet; nec se qui sit status, ipse fatclur 
&ire raiis rector; nec quid jubealve, vetetve: 
Tanta inali moles, tantoque potenlior arte cst. 
One of the irembers of that administra¬ 
tion (Mr. Canning) and of course one of 
the apvisers of the accusation against' her 
majesty, bad since declared, in his place 
in parliament, that he did not concur with 
his colleagues in tKeir present measures, 
and had addid with great emphasis, ** So 
hdp roe God, I will never become her ac¬ 
cuser.”. But what did the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman say more ? He spoke from his 
personal knowledge of the queen, anil he 
called her “ the grace,.the life, and the 
ornament of society.’’ If she deserved 
this encomium—if she was the “ grace, the 
life, and. the ornament of society,” why 
] was she not a fit partner for the throne of 
{ England f and why, when his colleagues 
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spoke of clwgcs, (lid ho shrink from giv-1 address her majfesty willi all respect and 
ing advice to that effect ? For he not submission, to surrender sonic of her 
only called her “ the grace, life, and or- rights, that inquiry- might be prevented, 
nament of society,’’ but added, that she In defenco of their conduct one of the 
was entitled to his highest respect and ad- ministers in Ahe other House stated, 
miration. This, strange as it seemed, was in that cunous phraseology which he 
not enough to show the conduct and state sometimes used, that with such scrioua 
of the administration.—After strong in- charges existing, if they had not called 
stances of trepidation, uncertainty, and for’ inqigry, “ ministers would have been 
dismay, they agreed to a resolution which a contrast to themselves." If they did' 
lay on the table of the House, on which,* alter their'man.’ier of governing this coun> 
as it was a curious document^ he* would try, and thus formed a contrast with their 
now make a few observations. Those former at^inist ration, he, for one, should 
very ministers who threatened the queen, rejoice at it. ' The resolution said, that 
who brought charges, as they expressed the House of Commonss\jouId address her 
it, of a serious nature against her, and majpsty to give up the points of differ- 
who, believing those charges, thought that * 6006 , “ thereby eirtitling herself to the 
she ought to be deprived of her rank and grateful acknowledgments of the House, 
dignity, agreed in a resolution to address and sparing the House the painful neccs* 
her majesty, humbly beseeching her ma- sity of those public discussions, which, 
jesty “ not to press farther those proposi- whatever might beyihcir ultimate result, 
tions on which any materia^ difference of couldrfstbutbederogatoryfromthedignity 
opinion remains.” Those ministers who of the Crown, and injurious to the best in- 
threatened that, if she set her foot on the terests of the empire.” Here, then, was a 
shore of England, proceedings would be declaration that the ministers had proposed 
immediately instituted against her, and to institute an inquiry which could have 
that all compromise and negotiation would no possible result but one derogatory from 
be at an end, resolved, now that she had the dignity of the Crown, and injurious to 
despised their menaces, and arrived con- the best interests of the empire. What 
trary to their inclination, to send a depu- necessity was there for this inquiry but an 
tation of the House of Commons, prajing alternative replete with greater evil; and 
her ,—•• bending low, and in a bondman’s what result could be more calamitous tlian 
key,*’—to be so good as to desist from one so characterised ? •This was stated 
farther demands, “ such large advances *to be the result of the inquiry by a corn- 
having been already made to an adjust- mittee, whatever the termination of the 
ment of differences.”. They agreed to inquiry might be. But this had been 
her title of queen; they conceded her said to be a mere quibble, and a distor- 
most important rights, and they only sup- tion of the words of Ihe resolution. But 
plicated her to surrender what they could did the words mean any thing? And if 
not concede without a glaring retracta- they did mean any thing, what other con- 
tiun. Nay, one of these ministers had struction could they bear, than that great 
praised her for her bolditiss in coming to evil would result |‘rom a secret inquiry i 
this country, which they had previously The injury could not arise simply from 
denounced as an offence, and the reason the exposure of the conduct of the queen; 
of their opening their chargel against her. for, if she had been living in a course of 
In the resolution, they said, •'< You shall vice abroad, it could be no injury that her 
be acknowledged as queen: fdleign behaviour should be investigated, and that 
courts shall be told that you retain all she should besseparated from the throne; 
your rights; you may 4iave any thing but and if, on the other hand, she was inno- 
a place in the Liturgy, and a^recogoition cent, it could not be derogatory from the 
of your innocence.” Could any,thing be 'honour of the Crown, or injurious to the 
more base and contemptible than, such interests of the empire, that her inno- 
conduct?—He now came to a passages in cence should ' be este^lihed [Hear!], 
the resolution, on which he would stand But when proceeding by a secret com¬ 
as on a rock, and resist the inquiry, and mittee was' declared so calamitous, would 
the mode in which it was proposed to be their lordships persevere ? He could not 
conducted. Her majesty was accused— think that it was consistent with justidb to 
the charges wqre.in the bag—a committee prosecute inquiry in this,mode; and he 
had been proposed; and yet. they 'paused, was sure it would be injurious to the high 
and agreed not to open the bag, but to character of parliament.^ The inquiry, if 
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necessary, should be prosfbcutcd without i 
delay, with justice and impartiality, with 
due regard to the character of parliament, 
and the honour of her majcsty.'-^Tliesc 
were the grounds on wliich die wade his 
motion to discharge the oruer for the 
meeting of the secret coratnUtee. He 
knew nothing of the accusatiou against 
her majesty—nothing of the witijpsses'by 
which it was supported—nothing of the 
evidence by which it couW*^ be repelled. 
Ilut on this principle he stood, that there 
should be no secret investigafion—that 
there should bi^ no inquiry that was ac> 
knowledged to be derogatory from the 
dignity of the Crown, and injurious to,the 
best interests of the e.'^pire. He knew* 
nothing of the charge or defence, but he 
saw no means of obtaining a proper ad¬ 
judication but by a public proceeding. 
He therefore imploret^ their lordships to 
desist from a secret investigation, os con¬ 
trary to law, and* exposed to odium and 
suspicion. The noble earl concluded by 
moving, that the order for the meeting of 
the secret committee to consider the pa¬ 
pers referred to their lordships be dis¬ 
charged. 

Tile Earl of Liverpool said, he had 
heard the speech of me noble carl with 
great surprise. The beginning of it con¬ 
tained a legal argument against the mode 
of proceeding adopted by their lordships, 
in which he said that the present was no* 
party question, but that it ought to be de¬ 
cided oy the principles of justice. How 
much, therefore, was he surprised to hear 
the noble earl, in the CQj^clusion of his 
observations, so completely belying his 
professions, and making one of the most 
inflammatory party attacks that was ever 
made within the wal^ of parliament 
[Hear, hear !] This attack was general, 
and he [lord Liverpool) was prepared 
to repel it. He was prepared to ap¬ 
peal from the judgment of the noble 
earl, te the country, to parliament, and 
to posterity, and to be tried by them 
for the conduct pursued by himself and 
his colleagues for the last eight years. 
He was willing tliat their counsels and'' 
acts should be compared with the counsels j 
and acts of the administration with which 
the noble carl had been connected. He 
would ask their lordships what how would 
have b^en the situation and prospects of 
the liiountry, if the counsels of the noble 
carl and of his fiends bad been followed ? 
He again declared ihat he was willing to 
be tried for the geqpral conduct of admi- 
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nistration by the country, by.-parliament, 
and by posterity. In the present case be 
had no difficulty in explaining or defend¬ 
ing the whole of his conduct, and that of 
his colleagues, without reference to any 
parliamentary resolution. He was pre¬ 
pared to state, that proceedings against 
the queen would be an evil, that they 
could not be undertaken without great 
inconvenience, and ought not to be pio- 
•sccuted unless to encounter a greater in¬ 
convenience. The principle acted upon 
to prevent her majesty's coming to this 
country was in his opinion w’isc and expe¬ 
dient, and was, he was conviced, ap¬ 
proved of by nine-tenths of the country. 
Was there any alternative, then, when 
she arrived, between allowing her all the 
honours and privileges of licit rank, or, 
placing her in a state of accusation ? 
Unless a message had been brought down 
to the Housee-’containing charges against 
her, how could their lordships or the other 
House of Parliament consistently omit to 
present her with addresses of congratula¬ 
tion on her arrival ? But after they had 
taken their ground the noble carl accused 
them of vacillation in tiieir subsequent 
course. He knew of no vacillation; lie 
had moved that the papers on their lord- 
ships’ table should bo referred to a secret 
committee, and that motion was adopted. 
It was true that a strong sense had been 
expressed in another House that a fresh 
attempt at negotiation should be made; 
and that, concurring witli the wishes and 
opinions of his majesty’s ministers, had 
been agreed to by them. Words had 
been quoted in an irregular manner, as 
having been uttered in another place; but 
without meaning to say that there was 
any intentiontfl misrepresentation, he 
could say, from inquiry, that they had not 
been accurately published. The resolution 
adopted in “the other House had been 
called the resolution of ministers; if this 
meadt that it had received their support, 
the assertion was true; but if it meant to 
insinuate that they bad any knowledge of 
it, even an^jiour before it was moved, the 
stAtemenl was altogether unfounded. He 
was prepared to deny the doctrine of the 
noble earl with r£spect to the resolution 
and to maintain that though the trial of the 
queen might be a great public evil, still a 
greater evil might be encountered by not 
proceeding under certain'circumstances. 
He trusted the House woyld believe that 
ministers wished te avoid investigation in 
the first instance, but if it was instituted 
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they did wish to avoid responsibility. 
The first consideration was, whether the 
course of proceeding which had been pro¬ 
posed was wrong, as had been stated -by 
the noble lord, with reference to the House 
of Commons: and the second, whether a 
preliminary inquiry by a secret committee 
was wrong, with reference to their lord- 
ships themselves. The noble earl called 
on their lordships to preserve the high 
character which they had in all tynes palt 
maintained in the exercise of iheir judicial 
functions. He too hoped their lordships 
would not overlook this consideration; 
for it was matter of satisfaction to*refiec|, 
that if there existed in the world a tribu¬ 
nal whose character for strict justice antf 
rigid impartiality was unimpeached, that 
tribunal 'was the House of Lords of this 
kingdom. But the noble earl said, that 
even supposing the course adopted to 
have been right in the first instance, cir¬ 
cumstances had intervened that now made 
it wrong. He, on the contrary,maintained, 
that those intervening circumstances, so 
far from furnishing any reason for deviat¬ 
ing from the original course, afforded 
their lordships additional inducements to 

J ersevere in that course of proceeding, 
t had been said that this subject bad 
been taken up by the other House of 
Parliament, and, for aught their lordships 
knew, might be made the ground of < 01 ^ 
impeachment; and that therefore their 
lordships ought not to institute an ex 
parte inquiry into a matter on which they 
might be called on to decide in their judi¬ 
cial capacity. Now, undoubtedly, he 
conceived that the main cause of laying 
this charge before their lordships was the 
consideration that an adulterous con¬ 
nexion could not be made the ground of 
an impeachment, or of any other legal 
proceeding ; and that ground he was pre¬ 
pared to argue with the noble lord, who 
appeared to question the law of hij noble 
and learned friend on the woolsack res¬ 
pecting the proper construction of the 
statute. lie would'say of his nuble and 
learned friend, that no oneis opinion ott 
legal questions had so much weight ilith 
him; but he could also say that evsly other 
legal authority that had been referred .to 
—and many other emipent authorities 
had been consulted—supported the same 
construction. By the statute of Edward 
Srd, the violation of the king’s wife, or 
his eldest son’s wife, or his eldcsbdaughter 
was declared to be liigh treason. The 
noble carl proceeded to argue on the con- 
VOL. II. * 


struction of this statute and contended, 
that as there was no substantive crime in 
the act of the woman, her guilt must be 
inferred* on the ground that she was an 
accessary ^ the crime. If, then, the ac¬ 
cessary were criminal; it followed that 
the. principal must also be criminal; and, 
indeed, any other supposition would be 
absurck But, in the present case, if the 
principal in the adulterous act was a fo¬ 
reigner, tlfefe was no treason on his part 
at all ;.and how could it be said that in 
such a^case the accessary was guilty, 
since, in the eye of tho law, the guilt of 
the accessary was the same as that of the 
principal, and here no principal was 
guilty ^ He ARifessed that for some 
time he had great doubts on this subject, 
but after consulting all the legal authori¬ 
ties to whom he had access,, his doubts 
hadj^een coropMely removed. But the 
nobl^earl had said, that though there was 
no treason in the present case there might 
be other ^eat state offences on which 
their lordships might be required to decide 
judicially. He agreed so far with tlie 
noble earl; but if there existed any crimes 
of that description, they must be such as 
were known to the common law of the 
country, and therefore adultery could not 
be included in that class [A peer on 
the Opposition benches dissented from 
this opinion]# He ^id that adultery 
was a civil injury, but no crime, and that 
.opinion had been distinctly expressed by a 
noble lord (the late lord Aucidand}, who 
had brought in a bill to make adultery 
a crime. That which was not a crime by 
the common law could not be tried before 
any of the ordinary tribunals of the coun¬ 
try, and indeed, if that were not the case, 
there would bemo protection for the sub¬ 
ject. While he had any thing to say ia 
that House, he would never endure the 
doctrine that they had a right to create 
for the occasion, a crime which did not 
belong to the law of the land. This mat¬ 
ter (icing lib stated, he now came to the 
consideration of what was the only remedy 
in the present case—of what was the 
only course of proceeding for their lord-' 
ships to adopt. The only proceeding in 
his opinion, which was applicable to the 
present case, was a legislative one: it 
might be a bill of Divorce, or a hill of 
Pains and Penalties, hot it was ncqessary 
that there should be a legislative proceed¬ 
ing. He was likewise authorized by the 
precedents recorded on their .lournals to 
say, that the procetifing might originate 
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in that House as well as in the other. 
And tliis brought him to the consideration 
in whicli House of Parliament it would 
with most propriety originate. He 
thought that the circumstan^^ of their 
lordships being in the habit of examining 
witnesses on oath, independently of vari¬ 
ous other important considerations, was a 
decisive reason why it ihould origKiate in 
their lordships House. therefore 

would repeat, that in the present case 
they could aflopt no other than legisla¬ 
tive course of proceeding, and that it 
ought to arise in Vhat iTIouse rather than 
in the other. Thiu opinion seemed also 
to be enteitained by th^ House of Com¬ 
mons, tvhich had suspended its proceed¬ 
ings in the expectation that their lordships 
would commence some measure on the 
subject; and what his noble friend (lord 
Castlcrcagh) hud statcd\)n that cession 
was, that if some Iggislative measure were 
not introduced in the House of Lords, he 
would propose one in the House of Com¬ 
mons. To him it appeared that a legisla¬ 
tive proceeding was the only course tl^ I 
could lead them out of the present divr 
cultics and that this proceeding should 
originate in tlie House of Lords, it being 
competent for either House to commence 
it, but preferable that it should arise from 
their lordships. ^He came now to the 
question more immediately before the 
House;—namely, whether, supposing a 
legislative measure to be proper, it ought* 
to be preceded by any inquiry, and whe¬ 
ther that inquiry, if admitted to be neces¬ 
sary, ought to be made by a secret com¬ 
mittee? He had looked into most of the 
bills of pains and penalties that had been 
brought before the House, and he could 
find no case in which sucir a bill bad been 
introduced without sdme previous inquiry. 
In the view in which the noble lord ob¬ 
jected to a secret committee, he would 
ask, where was the distinction between an 
inquiry before a secret commi^ee, and an 
inquiry before the whole House? The 
noble lord opposed a secret committee, 
on the ground that it was calculated to 
excite a great prejudice in the public 
mind; but if a preliminary inquiry of 
some kind were necessary, and if, as the 
noble lord contended, the tendency of 
such a proceeding was to excite preju¬ 
dice, it, would follow, that the more public 
the inquiry, the more prejudice would be 
caused. Hut he had uo difficulty in sajnng 
that, even if the course now proposed had 
, not been sanctioned oy the general usage 
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in introducing such bills, lio^sliould still 
have thought it highly fitting in the pre¬ 
sent case. This was an accusation against 
the first subject in the realm, and the case 
could not be entered into without git ut 
difficulty and great delicacy. Was it fit¬ 
ting, he would ask tli'eir lordships, that 
the House, on the mere ipse dixit of 
a minister, and without inquiring for them¬ 
selves, should decide that there were 
g^roundsof proceeding against the illustri¬ 
ous individiKiI who was accused ? The 
noble lord had assumed—and.thcassump ■ 
tion certainly was not parliamentary—that 
this committee must report that there were 
grounds for farther proceeding. There 
was no such necessity; it might report 
that there were not, as well as that there 
were, grounds. Hut even if the‘evidence ' 
should not appear altogether decisive, or 
if other difficulties should arise which 
might render a different course of proceed¬ 
ing advisable, would the noble lord say in 
that event, when such great interests were 
at stake, that no authority should be 
interposed between ministers and the par¬ 
ties concerned ? He had looked at all 
the bills of Pains and Penalties; 
that had been brought into parliament, 
and in nine cases out of every ten a pro¬ 
ceeding by impeachment might as well 
have been recommended; and yet the no- 
Jblc earl called on them to stop this pro¬ 
ceeding, because the House of Com¬ 
mons might impeach. He had listened 
attentively to all the arguments which 
had been so eloquently urged at their bar 
by her majesty’s counsel; but, ably as 
the learned counsel had argued, he had 
not heard from them one word that bore 
on the present question. The learned 
gentlemen had said, it was unfair that 
the charge should proceed till the queen 
was prepared for her defence. In that 
opinion he agreed with them ; and lie 
thought that she and her counsel 
should have their choice as to the time 
at which the requisite delay should be 
granted—whether it should be before 
the trial cot^menced, or after the charge 
and the evidence in support of it had 
been brbught forward. Hut the inquiry 
before the secret committee did not imply 
any-charge. Their lordships, by refer¬ 
ring the papers to a committee, were not 
by that proceeding ranking any charge 
against her majesty, but,, were merdy 
ascertaining whether any charge should 
hereafter be made. When that commit¬ 
tee bad reported, and when the bill found* 
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ed on the report had been brought in (sup* 
posing the report to be in the affirma¬ 
tive), then would be the time to consider 
what delay was necessary, and at what 
stage of the proceeding it would be most 
desirable. But the question no^ was, 
whether there should be preliminary in¬ 
quiry—whether the proper course of pro¬ 
ceeding was by abill of Pains and Penalties, 
and whether, the measure should origin¬ 
ate in that or in the other House,of Par-* 
liament. He had shown that there had 
been a preliminary inquiry in every other 
similar case, and that such a one as was 
now proposed was most'consonant to form¬ 
er practice. The noble lord had spoken 
of the clamour and discontent which 
this inquiry was likely to excite; but he 
•would no? suffer himself to be swayed by* 
arguments grounded on the clamour of 
the factious and discontented out of doors 
[Hear, hear 1 j. He did nof, however, be¬ 
lieve, that the proceedings of a secret com¬ 
mittee w'ere looked to with that jealousy 
and prejudice which the noble lord repre¬ 
sented.—His lordship next advertea to 
the observations which had been made on 
the selection of the members of the com¬ 
mittee, and observed that it was compos¬ 
ed of peers as honourable and a&well qua¬ 
lified in every respect as could possi¬ 
bly have been chosen. With regard to 
what had been said on a formed occasion 
by a noble lord f Dacre) respecting the re¬ 
sponsibility of a right reverend prelate, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, for the era¬ 
sure of her majesty’s name from the Litur¬ 
gy, it was due from him to state that the 
remarks on that subject were not just. 
That right reverend prelate was in no re¬ 
spect answerable fortheomission,and what¬ 
ever might be thought or said of that omis¬ 
sion he took the responsibility of it on the 
executive government. WhaAhe was an¬ 
xious to impress on their lordships, with re¬ 
gard to this inquiry, was, that they should 
not be deterred from the discharge of their 
duty by clamour and Action cither out of 
doors or within doors. If they were fully 
persuaded that the course now recommend¬ 
ed was the ont most analogous to theforrA- 
er usage of parliament, let that cons'idera- 
tion’guide their lordships’ conduct. But if 
they thought that the course proposed 
bore hard on the illustriou8|individuaI who 
was the subject of the proceeding, then 
he would call on,them to vote for the mo¬ 
tion of the noble lord.. They had delay¬ 
ed the .iai|uiry in the hope that all inves¬ 
tigation might be rendered unnecessary; 


that hope,had’failed, and they were now 
called upon to adopt the course usually 
pursued in similar cases. Their lordships 
were now*called on to look at those sealed 
papers whi^ had been sent down by the 
king, not for the purpose of trying the 
illustrious person whose conduct they con¬ 
cerned, but in order to to see whether any 
investigation of hea conduct was neces¬ 
sary. 

Lord Mrikine said, he wished to give bis 
opinion |n the question at that early pe¬ 
riod - of the debate, because he was the 
only person on thyt siefe of the House 
who. had originally v/)ted for a secret 
committee. His opinion with respect to 
the propriety ofthat vote was not since 
changed, but he differed from the proceed¬ 
ings of the noble lords opposite in many re¬ 
spects, so far as to render it impossible 
for hip to continiid longer on the commit¬ 
tee. When the committee was first ap¬ 
pointed he certainly felt great reluct¬ 
ance to be* nominated as one of its 
members.,^ Certainly he did not think, 
according to the statute of Edward 

I there could be any impeachment. 

e House of Commons might, it was 
true, impeach; but their lordships were 
the judges, and would not consent to 
any proceeding which the law of England 
would not justify. He looked, however, 
to probable contingencies; and he thought 
then as he thought now, that it was not 
probable the House of Commons would 
prefer any impeachment for misdemeanor. 
But what was the state of things at 
present ?—It ^as impossible when the 
committee was nominated to foresee the 
turn which affairs had taken. Tor the 
House of Commons, generally, and for 
many members 'Of it individually, he en¬ 
tertained great respect, But he confes¬ 
sed his surprise at the proceeding they 
had adopted. He had already stated his 
opinion on the omission of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy. When he Idokcd at 
the act of L*niformity, he doubted if any 
power existed in the Crown to direct 
• that omission. The words in the act 
were very strong. They stated, “ TJiat 
the names should be altered and changed, 
and suited to the occasion. ’* It was evi¬ 
dently intended,' however, only that 
the names shoyld be changed, but not that 
thq individuals should be omittedf In 
the address which had been voted to her 
majesty by the Housd of Commons, 
it was said,—That this House, fullji sen¬ 
sible of the objectioA» which the queen 
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might justly feel to taking upon herself 
the relinquishment of any points in which 
she miglit have conceived her own dig¬ 
nity and honour to be involved ;" 3 'ct feel¬ 
ing the inestimable importancV^of an annii- 
cable and final adjustment of the present 
unhappy differences, cannot forbear, de¬ 
claring its opinion, that when such large 
advances have been made towards tiiat ob¬ 
ject, her majesty, by yielding to the earn¬ 
est solicitude of the House of Commons, 
and forbearing to press further the adop¬ 
tion of those propositions on whiclr any 
material difference dif opinion is yet 
remaining, wduld- by no means be* un¬ 
derstood to indicate ^.any wish to 
shrink from inquiry, l^t would only be 
deemed to afford a renewed proof of the 
desire which her majesty has been graci¬ 
ously pleased to express, to submit her 
own wishes to the a&*hority of parlia¬ 
ment ; thereby qptitling herself ^to the 
grateful acknowledgments of the House 
of Commons, and sparing this House the 
painful necessity of those pabltc discus¬ 
sions, which, whatever might be their 
mate result, could not but be distres^P 
to her majesty’s feelings, disappointing'to 
the hopes of parliament, derogatory from 
the dignity of the Crown, and injurious to 
the best interests of the empire. It was 
absolutely impossible that the queen could 
accede to this request. Her counsel had 
last night declared at the bar, that the 
queen demanded the right which any 
other subject possessed, of a public trial. 
When his name was added to the commit¬ 
tee, he had no idea tbaf be should be 
asked to do what was considered ** dero¬ 
gatory from the dignity of the Crown, and 
injurious to the best interests of the em¬ 
pire. '* All that hfi “‘expected to be 
called upon to dor was, to examine the 
nature of the evidence contained in his 
majesty’s communication. - He consider¬ 
ed it as a kind of indulgence to the illustri¬ 
ous individual in question, sin^e, if a secret 
committee were to determine that there 
was nothing against her, no calumniating 
tongue could have injured her character 
and if on the contrary, the committee 
were to determine that the evidence 
was sufficient to justify a proceed¬ 
ing, thatproceeding roust take place open¬ 
ly before the House and the country. 
Now that her majesty insisted on a 
.public trial at once, the case was differ¬ 
ent, and he should unquestionably vote 
fur his noble friend s motion, it was 
unpossible for parli^^nt now to recede, 
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unless the queen consented to<euch a step. 

The Lord Chancellor was anxious to 
state to their lordships the reasons by 
which he was actuated in the course that 
he took on the present occasion. His 
noble and learned friend who had just sat 
down, had surely forgotten that the ques¬ 
tion of the omission of the queen’s name 
in the Liturgy was just in the same state 
as that in which it was when his noble 
ind learned friend so powerfully argued 
ill favour of*the appointment of the com¬ 
mittee. Adverting to what hpd been said 
by the noble mover of his construction of 
the statute of Edward Srd, he complained 
^that the noble earl had, although he was 
sure quite unintentionally, misrepresented 
his former statement on that subject. He 
then proceeded to show how far tlie sta¬ 
tute of Edward 3rd, relative to high trea¬ 
son, referred to the case of a quecn-con- 
sort accused of adultery, anti said, that it 
was only by a forced construction of that 
act that she could be viewed as guilty of 
high treason. He declared this to be his 
opinion, after a careful examination of the 
text of lord Coke, who could not make 
out the doctrine which he had laid down, 
except by twisting the words of an act of 
parliament into a sense which they did 
not naturally bear. Such a plan of pro¬ 
ceeding was unjust, and ought on no ac¬ 
count to he allowed. Lord Coke’s waj' 
of making adultery in a queen-consort 
high treason was by considering the party 
with whom it was committed guilty of high 
treason, by looking upon h^r as an accom¬ 
plice with him, and by then stating that in 
treason all the parties were principals. This 
way of construing adultery into treason, de¬ 
fective as it was, could only apply when 
the adulterous intercourse was carried on 
with a subject of the realm; but bow 
could it be sm construed when the adul¬ 
tery was committed with a foreigner 
abroad, who, owing no allegiance to this 
country, could not be guilty of high trea¬ 
son, or indeed of aqy other oflence against 
its laws or institutions ? His noble friend 
had said, th&t supposing evidence existed 
to convidt the queen of high treason, he 
should‘'not have thought it requisite to 
have referred the case in the first instance 
even to the House of Commons, but would 
have considered it the duty of his ma¬ 
jesty’s confidential advisers to have insti¬ 
tuted proceedings at once, before the pro¬ 
per tribunal, and tq have put her on her 
trial according to the regular course of 
law. But this mode of proceeding, even 
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supposing <hat circumstances had oc- the responsibility which ought to attach 
curred whicli had rendered it necessary, to them. This he positively denied. He 
and he by no means intended to assert was himself one of the ministers who had 
that such circumstances had occurred- brouglit ’down the bag in question, and 
for at present he was only speaking hy- he shrunk/from no responsibility that 

E othetically — this mode of proceeding, might attach to him for so doing: nay 
e asserted, would “have been attended by more, he would acknowledge that minis- 
so many difficulties, of which, indepen- ters in bringing down that bag were fully 
dently of the technical objection which as responsible as if *they had brought in a 
he bad just urged, not the least would be bill of Paing and Penalties. But the pre- 
the procuring of three witnesses to the sent was not a mere question of bow far 

I )articular act of treason, thatr be should the ministers were responsible for the 
lave given it as his sincere and deliberate measures which had lately been pursued 
advice to his majesty’s ministers not to —they might have octet? rightly, or they 
agitate the question in that manner.— might have acted wrongly—they might 
Having stated thus much upon this mode, deserve applau^ or they might merit 
of viewing, the subject, he would in the public execration—-the king and queen 
next place state in the most impressive were personally interested in it, and thcre- 
• tone whifih he cOuld command—-and he fore the public were in a situation in 
wished that his voice was loud enough to which the responsibility of ministers was 
to convey the opinion from one corner of but % point of dainor importance, and 
the empire to the other—that those per- consequently they might better endure 
sons brought a most abominable and un- the taunts which were made against them 
just charge against his majesty’s ministers, on account of ignorance, stupidity, prcci- 
who said that they were desirous of dis- pitancy, and vacillation, in dealing with 
posing of this important question in the contents of the bag which they had 
most offensive way that the public ima- UProduced. Individually he might have 
gination could conceive, when it heard a knowledge of what those contents were; 
the words “ secret committee.*^ For his but as a peer of parliament he could not 
own part, he must< confess, that he should at present disclose them. A secret com- 
go into that committee with no other raittee had been appointed to decide whe- 
view' than that of executing justice fairly ther they ought to be disclosed or not; but 
and impartially between the two illustrious* it was now represented, that it was unfit that 
parties who were implicated in this trans- it should assemble, because those who iverc 
action. He owed many obligations to -upon it might hereafter be called upon to 
tlie Crown for the favours which it had, act as judges. Unless be had mistaken 
for no merits of bis own, so lavishly bes- the whole course of parliamentary history 
towed upon him; but let his obligations —and he couTd assure their lordships that 
to the Crown be ever so great, there would at various periods of his life he had paid 
be no punishment to which the noble lord considerable attention to it—wlienet'er a 
opposite could bring him which would be secret committee had been proposed to 
too severe for him, if he, during the pro- interfere befweerKdie propositions made 
sccution of the inquiry into which they to their lordships and the acts of their 
were about to enter, holding the high ju. lordships consequent on those proposi- 
dicial situation which he held, willingly lions—as was usual upon bills of impeach- 
lost sight for a moment of the gjreat prin- raent, bills of pains and penalties, and 
ciples of English justice. He would go bills of attainder—it had never been pre- 
furthcr than this, and.would say, that even viously urged; and therefore he tliought 
if his colleagues with one consent, were it rather too much that he sliould be now 
to agree to bring in a bill of Pains qpd* told, that their lordships were not to in- 
Penalties against her majesty, w'ltliout en- terfere, either by public or private com- 
tering into an investigation of the’chqrges roittees, as they might afterwards be called 
exhibited against her, he, for one, would upon to act in a judicial capacity. If 
not consent to being made a party to such they gave way to such an argument, their 
bill, relating, as it would relate, to the lordships would be giving up certain of 
most illustrious female in the kingdom, i tbeir functions of which they had bSen in 
But then it ^s said, that ministers in undoubted possession for many centuries, 
bringing down the bag to the Hdbse, and It was no objection to the appointment of 
in leaving it, as they had done, on the a secret committee, {hat it might do no¬ 
table, had shown a desire to shrink from thing, or that it mighttecommend nothing < 
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to be done, or that it might order the at¬ 
torney-general to impeach, or that it might 
advise a bill of attainder, or that it might 
suggest a hill of Pains and Fenatiics: all 
these things it certainly couldylo, though 
the papers which came out every morning, 
and which misled the public as regularly 
as they came out, had asserted that no 
bill of attainder couldh originate in their 
lordships House. In answer to. the ge¬ 
neral aspersions which the noble earl had 
thought proper to cast on secret commit¬ 
tees, be would tell the noble earl, that 
high as was his rienk, and great and de¬ 
served as was 'the'- general estimation in 
which he was held, he would not on that 
night have been in that l^ouse freely ex¬ 
pressing his sentiments in debate, had it 
not been for the labours of some of the 
secret committees that he had attacked. 
For his own part, he 'Vhought tha^ the 
appointment of a secret committee would 
be a shield of protection for her majesty 
[Here some noble lord said, But she 
won’t use it”]. He had been informed 
that she would not use it; but his duty 
to the public urged him to inform her 
majesty, that her interests must be better 
defended than they could be by the mere 
responsibility of ministers. But it was 
also said, as he had before observed, that 
the noble lords wbo formed the secret 
committee might afterwards become part 
of her majesty’s judges. This, however, 
would also be the case if a public com¬ 
mittee were appointed, and therefore was 
an objection not so much against the 
committee being a secret one, as against 
the appointment of a committee altoge- 
ther. But their lordships must be aware 
that the^ had never yet gone into the in¬ 
vestigation of a ciiar^OK:r>ifiout considering 
whether there were sufficient grounds for 
doing so; and he had never heard that 
the members of secret committees, sacred 
as were the functions, and important 
as were the duties which t,hey nad to 
perform, had performed the duties which 
It fell to their lot to discharge • in fu¬ 
ture stages of the transactions submit¬ 
ted to their consideration, with less 
fidelity than those of their lordships 
who had sat on public committees, 
or who had not been in committees at all. 
He would endeavour to prove by another 
argument, that there was no just ground 
for saying that they were acting impro¬ 
perly in appointing a secret committee to 
decide on these papers, because the mem¬ 
bers of that commiltee might afterwards 
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have to decide upon them judusially. 'I'hc 
House of Commons, in commencing an 
impeachment, had three modes of pro¬ 
ceeding—by a secret committee, by a se¬ 
lect committee, or a committee of the 
whole House: but had it ever been said 
that those who bad bcctf upon any of these 
committees should not vote on the ques¬ 
tion of acceding to the report ? If such 
a doctrine were to be laid down, bow 
v9ould ib be when an impeachment was 
thought necessary by a committee of the 
whole House ! Why, in that.case, as the 
whole House bad been in the committee, 
the report could not be received, and an 
jmpeachraent could never be instituted. 
He allowed that the analogy which bad 
been drawn beturecn the appointment of 
a secret committee on this occasion and 
the functions of a grand jury fell short 
and imperfect; as also that between it 
and the case <fi a judge in the King’s- 
bench granting a criminal information, 
which he might afterwards b’l called upon 
to try, but, unless such a committee were 
appointed, they must always originate 
measures without knowing or caring any 
thing about the necessity of doing so. 
He was well aware that he had often been 
represented, not indeed as a velocipede 
judge, but as one who was fond of delay; 
but in spite of such representations he 
should always make use of and grant that 
delay which was essential to the purposes 
of justice. The legal advisers of her ma¬ 
jesty were now requesting delay, not in¬ 
deed in the progress, but in the coni- 
jmencement of the prosceui 'o, on the 
ground that they knew no. ' - g of the 
charges to be exhibited against her ma¬ 
jesty, and had all the witnesses to collect re¬ 
quisite to defend her against them. Insaying 
thatnomoredelay than was necessary ought 
to be granted Co them, he thought be was 
acting in the most impartial manner to¬ 
wards athose two illustrious personages 
who were'^most interested in this inquiry. 
Such delay as was „ necessary, he must 
again repeat, be .would willingly grunt; 
but he could^ot see on what grounds her 
majesty’s fegal advisers, or indeed any of 
the nobis lords who seconded their argu¬ 
ments, could demand a delay of two 
months, when, according to their own 
showing, they knew nothing of the charges 
-exhibited agajnst her majesty, and there¬ 
fore could not possibly be informed of the 
witnessed who might, be wanted to refute 
them. As for himself he cared little fur 
the decision to which the House might 
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come that (Jvening, provided it pursued 
such measures as were calculated to pro¬ 
mote the dignity of the Crown, and the 
interests of the empire: he had stated the 
reasons which had induced him to oppose 
the motion of the noble lord for the dis¬ 
charge of the order of the day, and he 
couhl assure the House, that he had 
stated them with the utmost sincerity. If 
further proceedings in this important in¬ 
quiry should be deemed neccssftiry, he 
should enter upon them in tltc smrit so 
ably described by an eminent jBnglisfa 
judge, wlio declared that he had made a 
covenant with God and himself, that nei¬ 
ther affection^ nor any other undue j)rin- 
ciple should ever make him swerve from 
the strict line of his duty. In that spirit 
‘he had always endeavoured to act during 
the past, and should endeavour to act in 
the future. T!ic consciousness of doing 
so would be the best coiisoHltion he could 
possess if he ^ou^i appear to the friends 
whom he esteemeu to act wrongly, and 
would form his best title for pardon at 
the hands of that God, before whose tri¬ 
bunal all mankind must sooner or later 
stand (o be judged. 

The Marquis of Z.uns(/otvnr commenced 
by observing, that much as it would pain 
him to differ on any occasion with his no¬ 
ble friend who had brought forward the 
present molion-«and it would give him 
more pain to differ from him on this than 
on any other question—still he must so¬ 
lemnly declare, that, if he could bring 
himself to think that the House was in a 
situation in which it could consistently 
with its own dignity and the principles of 
justice rightly understood,either close this 
painful scene for ever, or en ter upon i t afresh 
with a butter chance of success than that 
which had attended their late efforts, he 
would most certainly not givb his vote in 
favour of the motion of his noble friend. 
Eut not seeing that there was any chance 
of effecting either of those purposes, he 
should not enter into any idle discussions 
upon them, but should conflnq^himself en¬ 
tirely to the question at present b^eforc tl^e 
House, which was indeed of itself suipcient 
to occupy their undivided attention. Jle 
would therefore ask, whether the mode of 
proceeding, to which, after repeated ad¬ 
journments, it was now proposed to ad¬ 
here, was, in the drst place, consistent 
with the forms qf the House; aud, in the 
second place, whether it was calculated, if 
it was necessary—and if it was not neces¬ 
sary, it certainly was not calculated—to 


further the great work which it seemed 
now determined that the House should 
immediately commence ? And here he 
could no't help observing, that ministers 
had done tWat which they ought not to 
have done—they had assumed to them¬ 
selves the right of determining what the 
Commons of England would do with re¬ 
gard tePthe accusatfbns which were now 
laid before jhem. Both the noble lord 
on the woolsack, and the noble earl oppo¬ 
site badi argued the question upon what 
they supposed the opinions of the House 
of Commons would be, ^n4 upon the al¬ 
leged crimes which weib contained in the 
, green bag liow before them. This he main¬ 
tained, was not proper, because as the no¬ 
ble lord on the woolsack had told them 
Jthat he had,, during the whole course of 
his professional life, learned and laborious 
as that^lifc had been in the practice of the 
law, entertained until very lately opinions 
diametrically opposite to those which he 
now held on the subject of high treason, 
as committed by a queen of England, it 
was possible that there might still be in 
the House of Commons men entertaining 
the opinions so lately rejected by the no¬ 
ble and learned lord, and determined to 
act upon those opinions, in opposition to 
the line so positively marked out both by 
the noble and learned Jord himself, and 
•also by his noble colleague. But the no¬ 
ble and learned lord had only alluded to 
one accusation—of which, though he wqU 
knew the nature, he (the marquis of Lans- 
downe) wodld/orbear, as long as he could, 
to mention the name—when he (lord 
Eldon) well knew that there were other 
matters of misconduct contained in the 
bag on the table, j^ot at all connected with 
the description of'^b oflence to which he 
bad before alluded. Had they, when such 
was the case, any right to assume that the 
House of Commons was perfectly certain 
to adopt the same line of conduct as that 
which they had recommended I They had 
assumed it; but what was the real fact ? 
He was not disposed to violate the forms 
*of that Honse by alluding to phrases used 
in theothdir House of Parliament, though 
he was inclined to contend that those 
phrases were the very phrases used 
within it; but to the votes of that other 
House, he was bound to look, whene^r it 
received a communication from the Crown. 
Had that communicatioiv he would ask, 
been disposed of by the other House i 
No: but ne found tbei a specific resolu¬ 
tion had been made to lefer the consider- 
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ation of it for six months, and that it had 
been rejected. Was he not entitled from 
that circumstance to infer, that the Com¬ 
mons would still consider it? It was his 
opinion that they would ; anddie therefore 
must contend, that until they had deter¬ 
mined whether a judicial procee.ding 
against her majesty ought or ought not to 
be instituted, their lotdships ought not to 
appoint a committee to examine.a subject 
on which they might afterwards be called 
upon to decide as judges. “ i^ut why 
not?’* said the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack ; ‘^members of committees 
have always becn'allowed in times past to 
vote upon the important,questions which 
they may have examined in those com¬ 
mittees.” He could not help observing, 
that at the very time when the noble and 
learned lord uttered these words, he al¬ 
most perceived that there was no apalogy 
between the two ,cases. The cases which 
be had quoted were cases in which pro¬ 
ceedings had originated with their lord- 
ships ; in the present case measures might 
originate with the other House, w'hich it 
was nut possible to originate among their 
lordships. With respect to proceed¬ 
ings in the other House of Parliament, and 
against a most illustrious individual, their 
lordships, by instituting any measure, 
would disqualify themselves from judging; 
and they would thus disqualify themselves., 
without any precedent, and without that 
regard to justice which had always govern¬ 
ed, ought always to govern, and he hoped, 
would always govern their lordsjups’ con¬ 
duct. But if their lordships were not to 
disqualify themselves from acting as judges 
by the instituting of a secret committee, 
still he must consider a secret committee 
most inexpedient, b.:rrju6e most unjust. 
A noble lord had said that there were no 
instances of bills of pains and penalties, 
without inquiry; butsince the Revolution it 
had not been the practice of that House to 
institute bills of pains apd penalties, 
and therefore it was difficult fur him to 
find an instance of previous inquiry with¬ 
out a secret committee. In the last in-* 
stance on their records before the Revo¬ 
lution—that of lord Clarendon-—there hud 
been no committee appointed in that 
House, and no previous inquiry. It was 
true, there had been inquiry in another 
Hotisc, and an impeachment had been 
voted, when lord Clarendon withdrew out 
of the country.' But there had been al¬ 
ready one cx-parte jnquiry in this cause; 
there had been atready a secret commis¬ 


sion appointed, notoriously for inquiring 
into the conduct of the illustrious party 
now accused. He would not here say 
whether that commission had been neces¬ 
sary or not necessary, he did not consider 
whether it had been properly or impro¬ 
perly instituted; whether it had been pro¬ 
perly or ihiproperly conducted; but if 
another secret inquiry was now proposed, 
surely that illustrious person was at least 
%ntitiedi to say, “ Let me have no more 
secret inquiry ; if 1 am accused, let me 
fairly hear the charges agajnst me, and 
offer my defence.” But if they were now 
to institute other measures than had be¬ 
fore been intended, they must surely 
apply their attention to thes'ettled rules of 
the House. In former instances, the 
House roust have been governed by es¬ 
tablished and recognised rules. The 
orders and rules of proceeding in that 
House were stshield of protection, not an 
optional mode of proceeding. God for¬ 
bid that that House shouldT not have the 
most solemn records to authorize and re¬ 
gulate their proceedings! But he asked, 
whether it was not a great defect to find 
not a single instance before of a bill of 
Pains and Penalties thus instituted i The 
only argument that had in the first in¬ 
stance been urged for this proceeding was, 
that it was for the benefit of the accused. 
But surely the accused had a right to dis- 
cleim that benefit. Here, then, was a 
proceeding proposed which was not ne¬ 
cessary, which was calculated to excite the 
most unfavourable suspicions and appre¬ 
hensions, which would disqualify their lord- 
ships from the free and unprejudiced exer¬ 
cise of their peculiar functions, and which 
the illustrious accused said was calculated 
to prejudice her defence, and could be no 
benefit. Was he not therefore entitled to 
say that thi& mode of proceeding was in¬ 
expedient ? Therefore the proceeding by 
a secret committee, he contended was 
calculated only for delay, which was al¬ 
ready too great, long as there was 
any prospect of preventing any disclosure 
to the public, delay might have been 
pVoper ^d useful; but from' the moment 
thqts’ech prospect ceased to exist, and 
that had been notoriously the case so fur 
back as last summer, all delay had in fact, 
and could have, only the effect of agitat¬ 
ing unnecessarily the public mind, and of 
prejudicing justice in the greatest cause 
which *could come, before their lordships. 
Yet when they had instituted this com¬ 
mittee their lordships had not advflnced 
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one step. {The names on the committee 
were unquestionably respectable. But 
when they considered that his majesty’s 
ministers were among them, and that they 
had been examining and considering the 
documents to be laid before the conunittee 
for more than a yeaf, and had not agreed 
whether they should become public ac¬ 
cusers or not, what could be expected 
from the committee? When the noble 
earl had brought down the papcr8,Wie had' 
avoided as much as possible «aying any 
thing of the yiew taken of them by minis¬ 
ters, and he had for the first time this night 
said that ministers were public accusers. 
Yet there were others of his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, who bad the same opportunities of 
inquiring into the merits, and who said 
that they were not accusers, and never 
would be accusers. Would the addition 
of two, three, or four of their lordships to 
the number of ministers, elfbit any thing 
more consistent or more satisfactory, or 
possess greatef authority with their lord¬ 
ships ? They would therefore be reduced 
to the authority of those who had brought 
down the message, and on that authovity 
they would be obliged to proceed, or not 
proceed at all. Why, then, institute a 
secret committee, which could only excite 
alarm and agitation throughout the coun¬ 
try, and prove prejudicial to the character 
of the illustrious accused, and the inter¬ 
ests of justice ? He had carefully consi¬ 
dered the subject, and he certainly did 
not feel it to be his duty to attend that 
committee. If by attending the commit¬ 
tee he could be of service in the slightest 
degree to justice—if he could, without 
that publicity which was precluded by 
such an inquiry, promote truth—if he 
could be of use in any fair and Consistent 
shape, he would have attended, and made 
every sacrifice of feeling and* private in¬ 
clination. But as it was not so, be would 
decline to attend. He had refrained from 
saying so till now, because he bad enter¬ 
tained hopes, though frgm the beginning 
his hopes had been faint, of an arrange¬ 
ment that would save their lordships from^ 
all inquiry on the subject. Before* he sat* 
down he begged leave to expresk l\is 
anxious hope and his fervent wish that in 
this proceeding—the most awful, the most 
pregnant with consequences which ever 
came under the consideration of that 
Ilouse—since unfortunately they must 
now in some shape be engaged in it,* they 
would not sink themselves, but raise their 
characters, both as individuals and as a 
VOL. II. 


judicial assembly, by discharging their du¬ 
ties in such a manner as tluit they could 
stand acquitted in the face of the coiin'ry 
at large. *He trusted that they would ex¬ 
ercise their judicial functions with all that 
caution, with all that regard to precedents, 
and with all that consideration of future 
consequences which they were bound to 
exercise^ not only frdm a sense of duty to 
the illustcioys individual accused, but 
from a sense of the consequences to the 
country at large. He should give bis vote 
for the motion of his noble friend; if the 
secret committee still *proceeded, be 
should abstain from attending, reserving 
,to himself the po^^er of acting as occasion 
might require. 

The Lord Chancellor explained. In 
reply to the noble marquis, he could state 
that, in 1703, a message had been sent by 
queen«Anne to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, on the discovery eSa conspiracy to 
restore the Stuart family. That House 
had then exalnined all the papers, with a 
view to the best steps that could be taken. 
There was a great distinction between the 
legislative and judicial powers of that 
House. In 1720, the Commons bad taken 
steps respecting transactions connected 
with the South Sea company, and the re¬ 
payment of money advanced in that sjio- 
cuiation. The Lords ajso had passed a 
bill of pains and disqualifications, but the 
Lords had originated that proceeding. 
The distinction between the legislative 
and judicial functions of that House wn-^i 
often very niccj but that House could do 
many things in originating such a pro¬ 
ceeding which they could not do in its pro¬ 
gress. 

The Earl of Djonoughmorc said, tliat 
he certainly couri^'ftot agree with Iiis 
noble friend as to the propriety of with¬ 
drawing himself from the committee. It 
was with great regret that he dilll'ivd 
from his noble friends upon this oc«asion, 
but he had not arrived at his presc'iit con¬ 
clusions without duly considering the 
subject, examining it in all its bearings, 
<{nd looking to all its possible results. He 
thought no reasonable man could object 
to the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
upon this occasion. They had not lost a 
moment in bringing the subject before 
the consideration ot parliament, and the 
House had lost no time in taking up !he 
royal charge, and appoiqtin^ a secret 
committee for its investigation. He 
thought it right to pay ^ decent respect 
to the persons who had ^rought forward 
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the accusation ; ]ic had voted fur adjourn¬ 
ment after adjournment, and if a further 
udjournnient had been proposed by his 
majesty’s ministers, he should still have 
voted for it. It had been said that his 
majesty's ministers were weak men; that 
they had not sufKcient confidence in them¬ 
selves ; and that they had taken counsel 
of both Houses of iWliament. Now, in 
liis (;{>inion, this was not a fair ground of 
accusation, and lie thought'it would be 
miuh better for the country if tlilsy would 
tiftener take the advice of parliament. 
Niot a single argameqt had been employed 
with a view ftf iafluoncing the proceed¬ 
ings of this House, except what was 
founded upon the proceedings and*^ 
speeches of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment. He deprecated the idea of this 
House being bound by the proceedings 
of any other assembly, and he thought 
nil the difficulties and embarrassments 
with which the present question was in¬ 
volved, were attributable tfi a want of 
attention on the part of the members of 
the other House. He would put the case 
of a person, who had once distinguished 
himself as an advocate for another, and 
who bad shown great dexterity in her 
cause, being suddenly seized with some 
strange wandering, some unaccountable 
forgetfulness, and being induced to make 
a glowing speech againet the individual^ 
for whom he had once exerted all his 
eloquence; the right hon. gentleman to 
whom he alluded had blended much of 
panegyric in that speech; he had talked 
of scenes, ‘ 

«-Quseque ipse dulcitsima vidi, 

“ Et quorum pars magna fui,” 

[A laughj. Yet it had been his own ac¬ 
cusation, preparerLIif him in common 
with others, and therefore an accusation 
which he ought to have supported. He 
must take the freedom to say, that he did 
not look upon the present proceeding as 
a trial of the illustrious lac|y in (question, 
or even us the commencement of a trial; 
it was only an inquiry whether there 
should be a trial or not. He still per8C<^- 
vered in his original opinion, that such an 
inquiry would be most conveniently and 
most decently conducted by a secret com¬ 
mittee; and the observations which had 
fallen from the learned lord upon the 
woolsack had convinced him, if he gould 
before have entertained any doubt upon 
the subject, that auch a measure was per¬ 
fectly in conformity with the spirit and 
usage ofparlianvntBry proceeding. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale .said, it was 
with great regret that he felt himself 
compelled to rliffer with his noble friends 
upon this most important question. He 
could assure their lordships that he felt 
most anxious that the illustrinils person 
accused should receive a fair trial; but 
he was anxious also that this House 
should do its duty to another illus¬ 
trious person, who had felt it due to 
liis digqity and honour to bring forward 
tin's accusation. He agreed with the opi¬ 
nion which bad been stated to the House 
by the learned lord on the woolsack, as to 
the impossibility of proceeding in this 
case upon the statute of Edw. fird.' If the 
illustrious personage were guilty of high 
treason, she could only be so in conse¬ 
quence of her participation in that 
offence, and because there were no acces¬ 
saries in this offence. The maxim that 

Acccssoritia sequitur naturara sui prin¬ 
cipalis,’’ was in this case most immedi¬ 
ately applicable. The queen had, he ob¬ 
served, sent counsel to the bar to ask that 
opportunity should be afforded to allow 
hei;^to send for witnesses before any in¬ 
quiry was instituted. But be would ask, 
how it was possible for her majesty, 
or her counsel to determine what 
witnesses it might be necessary for 
them to adduce, until it was known what 
charges were to be preferred ? If witnesses 
were sent for before the result of the pro¬ 
posed inquiry were communicated to the 
queen’s counsel, they might be subject to 
the inconvenience of collecting witnesses 
upon points or charges, which, according 
to that result, were not at all to be brought 
forward. Would any man then maintain, 
that it would be better for the object of 
the learned counsel to have the delay 
they required granted now by the House, 
rather tham after the report of the secret 
committee should be made known to 
thei^ ? It appeared to him, indeed, that it 
would have been wiser on the part of the 
queen to require that the report of the 
committee should be brought up before 
she was cdlled upon to collect evidence 
'for hertlcfcnce against any charges which 
that’report might recommend. Such an 
appeal, he could not help thinking much 
more advisable than that which had llecn 
made to the House. With rc.«pect to the 
motion of his noble friend, he felt himself 
called upon to vote against it. He had 
now, - for about^ forty' years, had the 
honour of a seat in that House, during 
which he had frequently been a member 
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of secret committees upon the subject of 
iuiancc, and of the Hank for instance, and 
he ivas willing to confide in the conduct 
of the ministers who sat in that House, 
from what he had witnessed upon such 
occasions; for although these ministers 
had often expressed very strong opinions 
in the House in opposition to his owii^ 
upon <]uestion8 referred to these com¬ 
mittees, he had always 'found them in 
such committees ready to give ev%ry due 
consideration to any pointbrought forward. 
Looking, then, to past experience, he 
calculated upon similar coolness and im¬ 
partiality of investigation upon the pre¬ 
sent occasion, and he should vote in fa¬ 
vour of the proposition, for the sitting of 
the committee. 

The Marquis of Lansdoicne, in ex¬ 
planation, said, that in alluding to the 
postponement proposed in the House of 
Commons, ho Irad never inifended to pro¬ 
pose or recommend a similar measure to 
their lordships. He did not intend to say, 
that secret committees ought not to be 
appointed in certain cases, but that the 
present was not one of those cases, since 
he was quite certain that the question 
could be disposed of without having re¬ 
course to a secret committee. 

Lord Belhaven declared that he could 
not abstain from expressing his intention 
to vote for the motion, while he was not 
at all inclined to oppose inquiry upon this 
subject. On the contrary, indeed, he was 
an advocate for inquiry, but it was for such 
a public and open inquiry as was agree¬ 
able to those principles of British justice 
which he had always been taught to ve¬ 
nerate, and not for any mode of inquiry 
which was inconsistent with those princi¬ 
ples, and especially when the party ac- 
#.'usedso strongly objected to it. The queen, 
he could readily suppose, might see reasons 
for this ofqection, of the propriety of which 
the House was not competent to decide, 
and particularly from her knowledge of 
the machinations employed against her; 
and therefore, feeling it his duty to yield 
to her appeal, lie would vote for the 
motion. • * 

Lord Bullceley regretted that hn .this 
occasion he was culled upon to differ frorfl 
those with whom he usually concurred; 
but from a reverence for those principles 
of British jurisprudence which, since he 
was a boy at school, he had been taught 
to hold sacred, he feluit his duty'to vote 
for the motion. He could never, indeed, 
allow himself to assent to the violation of 


those principles, whatever might be the 
rank of the party accused; and ihcre- 
fore he should be equally tenacious in this 
instance,* whether the accused were 
merely Mrs. Brunswick, or the queen of 
England [Hear, hear!]. The noble lord 
again declared, that he differed with pain 
from those with whom he generally 
agreed^ but lie wift urgeil by a strong 
sense of .di^ty to say, as he could not he¬ 
sitate to do were it even his last word, 
that he Seprecated the course which they 
proposed to pursue upon the present oc¬ 
casion. • * 

Lord Holland said, riiat* in giving his 
vote, as he intended, for the motion of 
his noble friend, be should make no pro¬ 
mise as to what course he might ulti¬ 
mately think it proper to support. He 
had from the outset disapproved of the 
coursi? which ministers had taken, from a 
conviction of the irregularity and incon¬ 
venience of their proceedings; and of that 
irregularity and inconvcniciioc many of 
the ministers themselves had since be¬ 
come fully sensible. Nay, two of the 
noble lords who were appointed up the 
secret committee, had that night slated 
their intention not to attend that com¬ 
mittee from an impression of its irregula¬ 
rity. The reasons stated by those nobli; 
lords were no doubt different, but their 
resolution was ^uitc the same. Those 
noble lords, whom he was proud to call 
his friends, had, throughout life, rendered 
such services to the cause of justice and 
liberty, that no one was more ready tt» 
acknowledge ttiose services than himself, 
and especially with respect to his noble and 
learned friend behind him (lord Hrskino). 
He therefore regretted to differ from tiis 
noble and learned'^iend upon this subject 
on a former occasion. Since that occasion, 
however, his noble and learned friend iiail 
this night observed, that the case under 
consideration was materially aitergd, and 
therefore hi) opinion had undergone ti 
change. The case, hud, indeed, been 
altered,* as appeared from the proceedings 
•elsewhere. lie would not rcl'cr to tiic 
conduct of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, to wliich two noble lords on the 
other side had observed it would he irre¬ 
gular to advert, although each of those 
noble lords w'ere themselves betrayed into 
that irregularity. But he would rol&r to 
that which was matter of public notoriety, 
namely, the negotiation which had taken 
place between two of,the king’s ministers 
and the legal advisers the (p>ten. Tlitir 
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lordships were aware of the protocols that 
were published, and here he would ask 
quid cst protocol, or was there no word in 
the English language to answer* the pur¬ 
pose without importing this expression ? 
The subject of those protocols had, how¬ 
ever, materially altered tills case, as. well 
as certain resolutions, which were also 
matter of notoriety, *>and in the atloption 
of which, several of the ministers them¬ 
selves had concurred. Frotn‘*these nego¬ 
tiations and resolutions, then, il^was evi¬ 
dent. that this question had been changed 
since its former Uiscussion in that House, 
and principally teo through the conduct 
of ministers themselves. But his noble friend ^ 
(lord Lauderdale), and^^lie was surprised 
to witness it, avowedly confined his con¬ 
fidence to those ministers who were mem¬ 
bers of that House. Upon their conduct, 
it seemed, his noble friend was disposed 
fully to rely in titp proceedings ra&nt to 
be investigated by the secret committee, 
from which the motion proposed to re¬ 
lieve the House. His noble friend had 
also become an advocate, in a great de¬ 
gree, for the institution of secret com¬ 
mittees, but without stating the grounds 
of that advocacy very fairly. Against 
this system of secret committees, how¬ 
ever, he (lord H.) could not hesitate to 
enter his prote.-t.^for although he had not 
long lived in tins' world, *it was his morti-, 
fyiiig fate to see the liberties of his coun¬ 
try more than once subverted by the 
system of secret committees, preceded by 
accursed green bags [Hear, hear!]. He 
had, indeed, in one instance, seen the 
constitution suspended through such a 
proceeding, within the space of twenty- 
four hours, and when only seven members 
of that House were {lAiscnt to deliberate 
upon the measure. It had been said, that 
bills of pains and penalties, might origi¬ 
nate in that House; but this doctrine he' 
utterly,denied, and challenged its adv6- 
cates to produce any prccec^nt in its fa¬ 
vour. lie, indeed, was decidedly of opi¬ 
nion, that such measures should rattier 
originate in the other House of Parlia-* 
lucnt, as they had usually or uniformly 
done. It could not be pretended, that 
since thq Revolution any case had oc¬ 
curred at all analogous to the present. 
There was, no doubt, a case upon record 
whibh had some analogy, but to which it 
must seem somewhat ludicrous to allude 
•—he meant the case of lord Clarendon, 
vv ho was said to bayc been implicated in 
a great conspiracy Upon this statement 


or suspicion, that learned man was spe¬ 
cially requested to leave the country for 
sake of the public tranquillity. No money, 
however, was offered to the noble lord, 
nor was there any negotiation or protocol 
respecting him. Lord Clarendon, as it 
might naturally be supposed, did not like 
the proposition to abandon his country. 
In deference to authority, however, he 
was induced to. leave it, and within three 
'days a&:er his departure, a bill of pains 
ana penalties was preferred against him 
for dying from justice. But the present 
case was directly the reverse, as it was 
proposed .to the illustrious personage 
under consideration, that if she would ily 
the country she would be rewarded foe 
her flight by such a liberal grant of the 
public money as might enable her to main¬ 
tain her station abroad. The proposition 
was however rejected, and thus we were 
in a diflerenMtituation respecting her ma¬ 
jesty from that which regarded lord Cla¬ 
rendon. Looking, then, to all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her majesty’s situation, he 
thought hir noble friend must agree with 
him in thinking that a very strong ground 
of state necessity should be made out 
before their lordships could consistently 
institute an inquiry which, according to 
high authority, would inevitably prove 
derogatory from the dignity of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the 
empire [Hear, hear IJ. But what degree 
of state necessity could be adduced or 
imagined for inquiry upon this occasion, 
merely because the queen thought proper 
to returh to, or to remain upon English 
ground? Ministers had said that they 
would state this necessity before a secret 
committee. But was it consistent or cus¬ 
tomary to determine upon the silting of 
such a committee before any such noccs > 
sity was staled, or was it enough to toil 
the House that it should wait for a state- 
menV of the ground of tliat necessity 
until the secret committee brought up its 
report? It was iqponsistcnt and unjust, 
he would maintain, to call upon any por¬ 
tion of tlfeir lordships to make out 
charges hpon which they might afterwart^s 
be, c^led to decide as judges. The 
learned lord on the woolsack hud, uo 
doubt, alleged that the green bag con¬ 
tained nothing that could justify impeach¬ 
ment, and this allegation the learned lord 
grounded upon the strange doctrine that 
nothing was impeachable that was not 
indictable at common law, in wbicb doc¬ 
trine his noble and learned friend bdiind 
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him had concurred. But notwithstanding ; most important functions of parliament, 
the very high authority of both those j Witli respect to proceeding by inipcacli> 
noble and learned lords, he would ever ment, it had been resorted to but twice 
maintain that such doctrine was contrary for several years. “ Impeachment,” as 
to the constitution of the country, parti- had been observed by a great lawyer, 
cularly to the privileges of parliament. “ is a Goliah’s sword, and can only be 
It was a propositioii utterly untenable in- removed from the temple on great occa- 
deed that the rules of the lower courts sions.” It was a weapon which only ap- 
could fetter the discretion of parliament, plied u'nder circum-itances in which no 
or that no public officer could be im* other course of proceeding could apply: 
peached unless he committed sSch an^ so far were indictable” and “ impcach- 
oflbnce as was cognizable at cemmon law. able,” fnmi being convertible terms. The 
I'he lex confiuetudo pailiamenti tvas no question under consideration was briefly 
doubt a part of the common law, but he tins, whether the ntethod of proceeding 
never could subscribe to the doctrine that by a secret committee; wds the proper 
indictable and impeachable offences were ^course that should be pursued on this oc- 
convertible terms. The establishment of casion ? No individual had argued that 
such a doctrine, indeed, would serve to the decision of a secret committee might 
exempt ministers from all efficient res- not be necessary, might not be useful, 
pniisibility, unless for offences of the under peculiar circumstances. Ail that 
utmost magnitude known to the law. If had been said on that side of the House 
their lordships valued those'%onstitutional was, that it was neither .proper, just, nor 
doctrines, on which, in the beststimes, necessary, on the present occasion. He, 
tlie dearest interests of the people were and his noble friends were of opinion, that 
supposed to depend, they would allow no employing a secret committee, where it 
authority from the woolsack, nor from the was not absolutely necessary, was an cx- 
bcnclies of that House, to poison their tremely unwholesome practice; not bc- 
iiiinds against an old and sound constitu- cause it w’as of necessity an unjust pro- 
tional doctrine, for the purpose of receiv- ceeding, but because it was one out of 
ing another which would render the which so many monstrous acts had arisen, 
ministers of this country completely irre- that it could not give satisfaction to the 
sponsible characters. Suppose an am- public mind. With respect to precedents 
bitious, factious, weak, or injudicious |> in favour of sue!) a course, he could see 
minister to involve this country unneces- no precedents in the case. The noble 
surily in war—to bring on this empire the earl had adduced instances of secret com- 
greatest of possible calamities—would not mittecs having been appointed in this and 
liis conduct be liable to punishment ? Cer- the other House on great public ques- 
tainly it would. But that punishment tions, when messages had been sent down 
conld not he awarded in a common court by the king; but he did not state any 
of law; an indictment could not be there instance wliere a message was sent by 
preferred against him. He was, however, the Crown relative to the conduct of an 
accountable to parliament. If, with re- individual. “ 0,’*-'8aid the noble lord, 
r^pcct to this illustrious pbrsonage, the ” a similar course has been proposed by 
first subject in the country (and he ministers in the House of Commons.” 
wished it had been generally recollected There, however, they must be considered 
that she was the hrst subject in the in the light of accusers—they had only 
country), the c^ueen-consort, placed in a one character to appear in—-they might 
liigli office—if, in her case, ministers eon- proceed to the end with unstained honour, 
ducted themselves so as to create a great But it was a very different thing, with re¬ 
evil, they were, he maintaine^d, account- ference to their lordships, who would bo 
able to parliament for it. This” he was called on to judge a party at the bar on 
sure, was the doctrine of lord Somers, whose case they iiad previously formed an 
and of ail the great men who had beeh opinion. There was not only no prece- 
dlstinguished as parliamentary lawyers, dent, but he would go farther, and say. 
He therefore thought, when ministers the analogies were all against the noble 
were laying a bag of accusations on the earl. If they looked back to bishop At- 
table, that they should have recognized terbury’s case, tiie Crown, on that occa- 
lliis principle, and made no alldsion to sion, nad seen a number of papers, bc- 
tlie common law. If a contrary doctrine longing to a Mr. J;<aycr; and, having 
wcrii held, it would be subvcr&ivc of the looked Ht these papcrs.^lhc advisers of the 
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Crown thought they 6aw in them the and convenience of a particular time. If 
proofs of a very extensive conspiracy, this were so, he contended, that the opi* 
with which bishop Atterbury was con- nion of the public ought to be looked to, 
ncctcd. The Crown deemed it necessary with respect to the method of proceeding, 
to address both Houses of Parliament on He would say even more-—that the feel- 
the subject. The address stated, that ings of those connected with this case 
there were good grounds to believe.that should not be overlooked. He knew no- 
an extensive conspiracy existed, and thing at all of* the merits of the case; 
called on parliament- to take into consi* though he knew her majesty by sight, lie 
deration what proceeding it would be was not personally acquainted with her; 
proper to adopt. Did ministers call for Ibut as io the particular charges, he had 
bishop Atterbury at that time ? Ilo. Did no sort of information on the subject; he 
they send bags down to both Houses of would, however, not speak of treating her 
Parliament ? Nb. They sent a sealed majesty as an illustrious personage; he 
bag, containing papers, to the House of would look to her case as to the case of 
Commons. The papers were examined, 1 any accused person who was supposed to 
and the House, for some reason or other, * have < ommitted an offence, and he wculd 


did not think it necessary to come to any 
resolution with respect to those papers. 
They deemed it better to legislate; and 
a bill of pains and penalties was intro* 
duced. It was immediately passetf, and 
along with the sealed bag sent to the 
House of Lords.—Notwithstanding all 
tliat had been said to induce them 
to agree to this committee, he would 
call on their lordships not to adopt that 
course. He wished to know did the 
people on this occasion, look silently at 
the proposed measure ? He did not wish 
to enter into the general measures of ad* 
ministration, but he could not help smiling 
when the noble earl so triumphantly ap¬ 
pealed to the period during whicli the 
counsels of himself and his collcgues had 
prevailed. If the noble lord was so highly 
delighted with his own handiworks, with 
the general state of the couhtry, with the 
present situation of its agriculture and its 
commerce, he was glad to find that his 
mind was so easily satisfied. Si est ea 
gloria jloreat" It wa» a species of glory 

in which he did not wish to participate. 
The noble earl had stated what, in his 
opinion, would have been the consequence 
if the counsels recommended by his noble 
friend (earl Grey) had been adopted. It 
was, he conceived, paying no very great 
compliment to the noble earl, nor was it 
very consolatory to the country, when he 
said that, had the advice in question been ; 
acted on, the results would not have been ' 
worse than those which had taken place, i 
With respect to the question immediately 
before them, he must observe that the j 
rules^which regulated a court of law, .or 
those which directed a court of impeach- , 
ment, ought never to be departed from . 
through a feeling of favour, although they ; 
might be new mudkllud to suit the justice 


demand for her the same measure of jus¬ 
tice. Could they on such an occ tsion 
adopt an anomalous proceeding, as he had 
shown that this would be? If any one 
part of the pKiceeding was not necessary, 
and if Ahat part were considered by her 
majesty to be offensive, he conceived that 
that alone would be a good reason for 
changing the measure. He contended 
that to proceed by a secret committee, 
would bo to prejudge the case on ex-partc 
evidence, although they had been gravely 
told that it would not haie that “fleet. 
But, not long ago, a motion was made for 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Man¬ 
chester magistrates. Ministers then said 
that an inquiry of that kind would be such 
a prejudging of the question as they never 
could consent to. In the present case, 
however, they thought differently, and 
the^ talked of the great impartiality 
which they bad displayed throughout the 
business. When the motion he alluded 
to was made, ministers said, “ We under¬ 
stand ' hat you mean when you move Ibr 
this inquiry: <it is equivalent to a vote of 
censure. If<it were agreed to, who would 
act in the capacity of a magistrate ?” But 
now, ,it was not only just, but it was a 
most merciful proceeding, to institute a 
secret investigation^ An inquiry into the 
conduct of the queen, was, it appeared, 
merciful: btit to examine the proceedings 
of a number of magistrates would be de¬ 
grading and insulting in the highest de¬ 
gree ! He could not conceive how it was 
possible that the committee could finish 
this business in a few days, or a few weeks. 
Persons had been coming over who had 
been employed in collecting all those de¬ 
tails for* a year: a, commission had been 
sent out; a report had been made by that 
commission, which had, of course, been 
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seen by his ^lajcsty’s ministers. They 
bad not stopped here; they bad stated 
ull they knew to the greatest law authori¬ 
ties in the kingdom, who considered the 
alleged crime in all its bearings. After 
this paraphernalia of preparatiop had 
been resorted to, ministers came down to 
the House and said, “ We will not state 
what we intend to do, but will leave the 
matter to the opinion of a secret commit¬ 
tee.” He would say, with reference to* 
that committee, that if it had not been 
called for, they would not now have been 
place(' in the state of embarrassment in 
which they stood. What that committee 
could now do, which might not have been 
effected a year before, he could n<'t say. 
He was sorry to see on that committee 
the metropolitan oi England, who of 
course had sanctioned the striking out of 
her majesty’s name, from the Liturgy, as 
one of his mujesty’s adviseri.% In opposing 
the motion for a committee, «;o(il,d it be 
supposed that independent peers in that 
House were actuated by any ill feeling 
towards ministers ? Did they not know 
tliat the feeling of the people out of doors 
was universally opposed to such a pro¬ 
ceeding ? No precedent, nor even any 
analogy, could be produced to support 
the motion. If the committee capressod 
a strong opinion, or was looked upon as a 
high authority upon the subject, it was 
then liable to all those objections which 
he had before stated, because it tended to 
prevent the impartial administration of 
justice. If on the contrary, it merely 
pointed out what course the House should 
)>ursue, where was the necessity *br ap¬ 
pointing it ? Could not his majesty’s ad¬ 
visers, as they had often dc.ie before, 
point out the line of conduct whicl. it was 
deemed nccessar}' to adopt? But, said 
the learned lord, there should be previous 
inquiry in all parliamentary proceedings. 
From this doctrine he wholly dissented. 
The principle of the constitution wes pre¬ 
cisely and extravagantly the reverse. 
The only proceeding in the other House 
of Parliament that one mail could move 
against another was an impbachmebt. 
Any member might start up, without any 
previous inquiry, and lay articles of im- 
peacliment on the table. There they 
must lie for a fortnight without even being 
seconded, and yet they were told that no 
.criminatory proceeding could take place 
in parliament‘withoiit previous* inquiry. 
Where was the previous inquiry in lord 
ClaYendon’s case Where was the previ¬ 


ous inquiry in *the case of a noble friend 
(lord Eilenborougb), now no more, for 
whom he had always entertained a most 
sincere regard ? In this latter instance, 
the sense of the House was decidedly 
against the impeachment; and yet all the 
wisdom of parliament could not remove 
the articles from the table for a fortnight. 
The noble lord again shortly adverted to 
the words used in the resolutions of the 
House of Commons, which, he contended, 
stated ml>st plainly, that by proceeding in 
this course they were derogating from the 
dignity of the Crown, And injuring the 
best interests of the oourAry. For his 
own part, he looked upon the proceeding 
’ by committee to be unconstitutional, un¬ 
necessary, odious, and unseemly. Their 
lordships had, on a former occasion, when 
it was discovered that bills of indictment 
were^soraetiraes found without full evi¬ 
dence’ passed an act tp prevent the re¬ 
currence of such a practice. Then their 
lordships showed, that accusations should 
not rest upon light grounds. They should 
be supported, in a case like the present, 
cither by the correspondence of the indi¬ 
viduals implicated, by parole evidence, or 
by evidence given before a competent au¬ 
thority in this country. But much that 
was contained in this bag must, from the 
very nature of things, be the depositions 
of unknown peitons. Such evidence was 
not ht to be laid before a secret committee, 
because the members of it could have no 
opportunity of deciding on its veracity. 
There never was a subject that so com¬ 
pletely agitated the feelings of the people 
of this country, from one end of it to tlie 
other, and therefore it should be handled 
with extreme caution; and he implored 
the House to consider well the dangerous 
consequences that might result from 
taking a false step unnecessarily, if not 
unjustly. In another point of view, he 
could not help calling on them to^ proceed 
with the utipost circumspection. He al¬ 
luded to the effect which their conduct 
would produce throughout the country. 
If they proceeded rashly, people would 
be apt to say that the House of Commons 
had acted with spirit, that it was a mettle¬ 
some steed, which ministers could not 
manage, and that therefore they were 
obliged to go back to tlieir old pack- 
horse—the House of Lords. ThiS per¬ 
haps would be said, not in consequence 
of the substance of wBat they did, but 
with rcforencc to tlip form and mode in 
whicli they had procc^lcd. On all these 
1 * 
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grounds he would vote for the motion of Lord Dacre disclaimed tho slightest in- 
his noble friend. tention personally to offend the right re- 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, verend prelate. In bringing forward the 
after what had been stated by‘two noble petition of her majesty, he had observed 
lords in the course of the debate, it was that some of the noble lords who formed 
necessary tliat he should declare his feel* the secret committee, had in some way or 
ings on this occasion. The noble mover, other already formed an opinion. That 
who adverted to the list of those appointed tlie ministers who had laid the bag on the 
to go into this inquiry, objected to the table must have formed an opinion was 
name of the archbishop of Canterbury, not denie^ but it was doubted whether 
because, as the noble lord stated, he was Mte right '|[|rerend prelate was pledged on 
the responsible adviser of the CAown with the subject^ or whether he was the re¬ 
respect to the alteration of the Liturgy; sponsible adviser of the omission of the 
and another noble lord was opinion queen’s name in the Liturgy. Tlie noble 
that the archbishop of Canterbury was lords on the other side might assume the 
the constitutional adviser of the Crown responsibility, but they could not divest 
on that ^oint. Now, be believed that* the person who was legally responsible of 
neither of the noble lords was correct on that character. If the archbishop sub- 
this question, if they were correct, they mitted the alteration to the king, and rc- 
would have the goodness to show where turned to the conncil and declared the 
their authority lay. Was it in the act of king’s will, he was the Icing’s adviser; and 
parliament ? Tqc only act he ac* though not removable, was impeachable 
quainted with on the subject was the act for bad^ advice. 

of uniformity. Was their authority to be The Earl of Liverpool again explained, 
found there I He must conclude that The alteration of the Liturgy was made 
unless they pointed out the ground on by the declaration of the king in council, 
which their statement rested, it was a gra* It might be a question whether all the 
tuitous assertion. He would tell the lords present at the council were not 
noble lords that he was willing to rclin- strictly responsible, but as in reality the 
quish his station on the committee in declaration was made in all cases by the 
question, if the noble lords could point out advice of the committee of the council, 
such grounds as would be satisfactory to generally called the cabinet, they were 
the House, and wbich wmild not impeach , the persons on whom parliament would 
his integrity as a public or a private man. ffx the responsibility. As for the right 
Lord Holland explained, that nothing reverend prelate, he, in communicating 
was farther from his intention than to im- the order to his clergy, had no discretion 
peach the integrity of the right reverend left him. 

prelate. But as that rightVeverend pre* Earl Grey said, the right reverend pro* 
late conveyed the acts of the king as head late, in communicating the order in coun- 
of the church to the clergy of England, cil to his clergy, acted ministerially, and 
and as there was no act done by the king might not be for that act responsible. But 
in that or any other character, for which in signing it as a privy councillor, he un- 
there was not some ostensible and respon* question&Iy made himself responsible ; 
sible adviser, he considered the right re* for the parliamentary power of impeach* 
verend prelate as responsible for the al* ment was held not only to check pernici- 
teration in the Liturgy. ous advisers, but to deter any persons 

The Earl of Liverpool saiil, the altera* from executingillegaJ commands. Though, 
tion of the Liturgy was the act of the therefore, the cabinet ministers were the 
king’s conffdeDtial servants who bad ad- persons more peculiarly responsible, yet 
■vised it, and who were prepared to justify no one who uad lent himself to tho eke* 
its legality and its expediency. The act culion by*hi8 signature could be exempt 
was done in council, and the lords of the from^reSponsibility. In some cases, in- 
council who were present were perhaps dfied, it was necessary to address tho 
strictly responsible; but in the practice Crown to learn who were its advisers, as 
since the Revolution, the acts done in in the case of a negative given to bills, 
countiil were preceded by advice on the for then no signature appeared; but to 
part of the king’s conffdeiitial servants, acts of the council there were the signa* 
who were thus the peculiar objects of res* lures of the councillors [‘**Not always,” 
ponsibility. The arqjiibishop merely acted from lord Liverpool, “ not in this case’’], 
ministerially, and ^as obliged to execute at least there was an entry in the council 
tiie orders in coundil.’ • books of the lords present. 

/Si' 
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The Earlaof Darrdcy said, he did not 
rise to make any remarks, but to state, 
that as the advice of the ministers to omit 
the name of the queen from the Liturgy 
was the cause of the present embarrass¬ 
ment of parliament, if no other lor,d, bet¬ 
ter qualified to do it justice, took up the 
subject, he should call the attention of the 
House specially to it. 

The House divided: Contents, 4<7: 
Not-Contents, 102; Majoritj^^ainst thtf 


motion, 55. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesdayt June 28. 

Education of the Poor.] Mr; 
Jirougharn rose. He said, he returned 
his best thanks for the candour and the 
kindness of both the hon. gentlemen, in 
allowing him the precedence; and now, 
without any further preface, he would at 
once enter upon the subject he wisifed to 
bring before the House. After a very 
long period of time '‘employed upon its 
cunsiderationr, he had at leng'bli determin¬ 
ed to bring forward a motion, }vhich in 
his estimation, was second to nono in its 
magnitude or its importance. Parfiamenj 
had been for some time, indeed, occupied 
upon what might be vulgarly considered 
a topic of more importance, a question 
to which the most intense attention of the 
nation had been directed; but by {be pro¬ 
duction of the plan which he was about 
to submit to parliament, he trusted, that 
VOL. II. 
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he should pul it in the power of the 
House to do a benefit to ninnkind which 
would exist and be widely felt, long after 
that question should have been determin¬ 
ed, and long after the differences which 
existed between the individuals (illustri¬ 
ous as they were) who were more imme¬ 
diately connected with it, should have 
been fq^gotten. Hi) well knew that this 
was a very unfortunate moment for bring¬ 
ing forw^ird a question proceeding upon 
such abltract principles as the present 
one; and he could only hope that the 
House w^uld assis^ him, by its candour 
and atten'tlou, in hsteqing^with as little 
interruption as possible to the developc- 
' meat and elucidation of those principles, 
which became, for that very reason the 
more indispensable. Without meaning 
for one moment, or in the slightest de¬ 
gree, to convey any thing like a sneer 
or a tarcasm, he would beg leave to say, 
that if any hon. gentlefnan should feel 
that the subject before the House was 
one which possessed not suflicient in¬ 
terest to command his attention, it would 
be better that he should remove to 
scenes more capable of exciting that in¬ 
terest within him. It was now more 
than two years since those proceedings, 
the result of which it was now his duty 
to bring before them were commenced. 
They had been, since ‘pursued with va¬ 
rious success, but with equal industry, 
perseverance, and zeal upon the part of 
the gentlemen who were engaged in 
them. Their inquiries and exertions had 
f||oduced a mass of statistical information, 
t^ich, for its importance and its kind, 
was equally unprecedented; for, instead 
of possessing the dry, abstract, and unin¬ 
teresting character of statistics (and they 
who were versed in that science would 
know that such, generally speaking, was 
their nature), instead of mere numerical 
details and elaborate calculations, tliosc 
inquiries had produced a vast body of 
moral inforShation, which, the more it 
w'as studied and examined, would be 
found to be the more important and va¬ 
luable. 

Before he proceeded further, he felt 
it his duty to return his most cordial 
thanks to those reverend gentlemen, 
without whose assistance they could not 
have advanced a single step tovjards 
that point of their labours at which they 
had arrived—be meant tjie whole of the 
clergy of the established church. It 
was, however, quite aippossibie that any 

JE 
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words of his could do justice to the 
zeal, the honesty, and the ability with 
which they had lent their assistance to¬ 
wards the attainment of the great ob¬ 
ject which had been proposed as the 
result of the inquiries. Those reverend 
persons had been actuated by no angry 
feeling, and had manifested no degree 
of impatience, wheiJ; from the tircutn. 
stances of the nature of the,^iuformation 
which was required, and the length at 
which it was to be detailed, their readi¬ 
ness to undertake what they might have 
considered a wfirk of unnecessary labour 
was a thing baldly in reason to be expected 
from them. He candidly confessed that he, 
felt it incumbent upon him to enter a 
little more into the statement which he 
thought it necessary to make upon this 
part of the subject, in justice to the 
important services of the reverend indi¬ 
viduals in question. This was a iideasure 
the great burden of whicli raust.of course 
be thrown upon the ministers of the es¬ 
tablished church. It might be proper, 
therefore, rather to show, first of all, 
what were the claims of those clergymen 
to the confidence which this bill reposed 
in them; and that he could not do in 
any way so w’ell as in stating merely 
what it was which they had done. The 
first work of the^ committee had been to 
address a circular to the whole of the 
clergy of England and Wales j the object 
of which was to call their attention to 
a variety of matters connected with the 
present subject. The clergy set abd^ 
returning answers to thhse circuiUp 
and as a proof with what alacrity 
Had exerted themselves in obedience tt> 
the wishes of the House, as signified 
through the Committee, he need only 
mention, that, a day or two after, he 
had received no less than 600 returns, 
all in one day; and, two days after that, 
as many as 2,600; and that within otie 
week, about one-third of the whole cler¬ 
gy had obeyed the wishes of the House, 
—that was, all those who were suffici¬ 
ently near the capital to make their re¬ 
turns in such a space of time. After a 
little while the committee received nearly 
all the remainder; but, in a correspon¬ 
dence maintained with so large a num¬ 
ber of persons as 11,400, there were, as 
might be expected, some defaulters; 
they amounted to 600. To these another 
circular was addressed; whereupon, as 
Unire’rsally happened in such cases, their 
number was soon^greatly reduced; and 
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about 200 ministers only were still de¬ 
faulters. He had next to mention a cir¬ 
cumstance, of which he would only say 
beforehand, that there was no blame to be 
attributed to the clerks at the post office, 
nor to any of those channels of trans- 
I mission whose extraoVdinary fidelity, ac¬ 
curacy, and dispatch, he most willingly 
acknowledged; nor to any party more 
jimraediat^ engaged in conducting or 
aiding tir^me inquiries; nor indeed to 
himself. £y some accident, however, 
there were 360 returns that were mis¬ 
laid after the dissolution of parliament; 
they were put into a box, for the pur¬ 
pose of being taken care of, and could 
not afterwards be found, as he should 
have occasion subsequently to explain. 
Another circular was in consequence ad¬ 
dressed to the clergymen who had fur¬ 
nished these returns. Now, it did so 
happen, thatr those 360 returns had been 
picked out of the whole 11,400, as being 
the most elaborate, and the most ample 
of them all. They bad been so selected, 
as pattern cards, if he might use the 
term, of the rest. Owing to the mis¬ 
conception occasioned by this unfortunate 
accident, however, a letter was sent to 
those gentlemen, couched in terms wliich 
pretty smartly imputed to them neglect 
and delay. Those very w.*turns were a 
second time called for from reverend 
gentlemen who were thus chid, owing 
to a mistake arising out of an accident, 
(for which, he repeated, he was not 
aware that any one was to blame); 
which accident, again, arose out of the 
very fact of their superior industry, skill, 
and attention, as testified in the returns. 
Any one might have supposed that, after 
this, those ministers would have felt 
themselves hurt and aggrieved; and he 
should not have been surprised, for one, 
if they Itad answered publicly, and said, 
that It was really too hard that they 
should be again called upon to make out 
returns which they had before sent up, 
after infinite pains and some labour; 
for many of them extended to the length 
of ten pages and upwards. But would 
the House believe—and he protested 
ihaf it did appear to him a most unex¬ 
ampled and incomparable instance of a 
very honourable and meritorious feeling 
—that so great and so zealous tvas their 
good-will to a most important national 
object, and such thp truly Christian meek¬ 
ness and benevolence, which they evinced, 
that out of those 360 clergymen no more 
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than two nyjirmured at the fresh trouble of education in’every quarter <)f the coun- 
that was imposed upon them; and even Uy; and there still remained fur com- 
those two transmitted the required returns, ^etion a separate volume containing sup- 
together with tlieirrcinuiistrances? Some plenieiitavy statements, to which tables 
of those gentlemen had fortunately kept were prepared to be added to render 
copies of the statements which tiiey ori- the whole as complete as possible to 
ginally sent to the oommittee; but others show the state of education, exhibiting 
had not done so, and were under the in one view, or rather in various points 
necessity of making out fresh returns, of view^ the state o^ education in every 
He knew that, in making this allusion county, parisli, village, and even small 
to the accident ouj of which djjkisenewed* hamlet, shotting not only the actual state 
applications in question ori^ated, he of educrlion, but the defects whicli ex- 
ran the risk of incurring some blame; isted in each. It would therefore re* 
fjut he was content rather that blame quire butup few words, to explain to 
should be imputed to him, than that he those gei^emen the'natur/) of his mo- 
should fail to do justice to a body of tion, particularly its extension in a se¬ 
men who had so handsomely and so li- 'parate form to England and Wales.— 
bcrally exerted themselves to remedy There were also two keys printed; one 
the loss of thoir own labours. The same was to the numerical tables of the Di¬ 
reverend gentlemen had since answered gest, and the other referred more partf- 
cven private letters connected with this cularly to the subject. The Digest it- 
subject, and letters writt^ Upder no self ennsisted of an abstract of the in- 
parlinmentary authority whatever. He formations obtained, anfl in some parts 
had himself sent private letters again recapitulated the very words of tliosc 
and again to them, always, of course, informations. Ills late lamented and hnii. 
making Iiis most humble apologies for friend, the member for Bedford, in 1806, 
the trespass committed on their leisure, proposed apian ujion a similar subject, but 
Another proof of the good-will to the of a very different nature; Mr. Perceval 
cause which he was embarked in was objected to it, not with reference to its 
this—that if any one would look through principle, but because he thought pre- 
the digest, he would find that in many cases vious inquiry necessary : he said, “Dave 
afouiidaljon was supportedentirely by the a commission first, and then sec whether, 
charity and exertions of the incumbent from the information to‘be derived under 
himself. Wlien he said this, he spoke ^ it, a new and better plan may not be 
of the working parish priests, of those the result." What Mr. Perceval recom- 
mcritorious individuals who, to their gie/ ided had now been done. The corn- 
great honour, devoted to this laudable^ made the necessary inquiries, 

purpose a portion of their money and^^H^^pIt shewed the errors which had 
their lime. He did not speak of Ue held in liis hand 

more dignified prelate, who could not K^^^on clearly proving how wide 
of course be expected to reside upon W tne mark writers ii])on these subjects 
the one particular spot; nor of the plu* |fad been in former years, and how very 
rulist, wlio could not, if he would, reside fgnorant they were of statistics. It was 
there; hut he meant the working parish iextraeted from a book written in 1806, 
ininister-~the true and effective labourer by Dr. Colquhoun—a man who had 
in the vineyard. Ir. making this remark, been always considered, both here and 
he meant no compliment to thosb re- on the continent, of great authority upon 
verend gentlemen. It was merely an matters contlfccted with political economy, 
act of justice towards them. For himself, he would own that he had 

. lie had said thus much tn order to always been doubtful of the infallibility 

make out his case for intruijting the of such sweeping calculations as the 

clergymen of the establishment with the doctor was accustomed to indulge in, 
execution of the proposed plan rather nor could he ever reconcile to himself 
than any other body of men in tlic king- the absolute truth of a numerical caluu- 
dom. The result of.the labours of‘tbe lation which went to ascertain, even to 
committee was, that a Digest was pro- the fraction of a single woman ofjthe 

pared and ready to be put into the hands { town, how many were the females in 

of racnihers, which would exhjbit the London living by prostitution. Dr. Col- 
.clearest and most prciVnpt information on (pthoun was certainly a very lively writer, 
jcyery part of the auhject, and tiie state and in some respects ^entitled to credit. 
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but lie was never more wide of the mark There was one difficulty ndiich had for- 
than when in an evil liour he undertook merly stood in the wayor such a plan as 
to calculate tlie number of children in thathehadnowtosubmit, which no longer 
the country whose parents wbre unable existed: it was one which had not in 
to provide education for them. His first l fact been often attempted to be urged 
statement was—that there were two mil- j against the progress of knowledge, even 
lions of poor children in England and , in a time of general ijjnorance—he meant 
Wales, who ivere in want of education, j the objection that education would prove 
and 50,000 in l^oadon alone. rNow it | a detriment to the poor. He purposely 
did so happen that there were not two avoided using the term “lower orders," 
millions of poor children ^at any one * not fdbm any defer^ce to those who 
time in existence in England eliid Wales,! had so strenuously objected to it, and 
because the number of children of an whose counsels and evil courses if they 
age capable of edycation was reckoned had been followed, would have made 
at one-ninth part *of the whole popula-! them low indeed. He knew not what 
tion of a country at any time. He (Mr.! rational objection there could be to the 
Brougham) estimated them at one-tenth* ! appellation. Sure ho was, that the fore- 
althougli he knew that his opinion was j fathers of those lower orders never found 
contrary to that of almost every foreign { fault with it. That House (the House 
writer on these subjects. At this rate,' of Commons) was called the lower 
however, the poor population of England , House of Parliament, but that terra did 
and Wales ouglit to be 20 millitfns, and ■ not imply o«y degradation to the Com- 
if the children of the rich were added i mons; it was used as a term of distinc- 
in an ecjunl proportion (and he should tion between that and the other House, 
be sorry if every other man were a pau- So it was when the lower orders 
per), the whole population should be 40 were mentioned; the term was used to 
millions. The next position of this au- ^ distinguish them from those who were 
thor was, that there were 1,750,000 in- above them in the scale of society. Cod 
dividuals in Great Britain and Ireland forbid that he should say any thing 
who grew up without education ; and it. against the poorer classes of society, for 
was a position of which he would say,! what would the rich be without the poor ? 
without troubling the House further* on > Where would tlie pyramid be without 
the subject, that it wes equally absurd^: its base? To return to the question, 
with the other. Here they bad one cal- \ It appeared that since the peace of Ami- 
culation which omitted the children of .ens, and in consequence of what had 
the rich altogether, and another w()ich ^ taken place at the French revolution, 
made the number ofpoorchildrenj|^|ii|wthe education of the poorer classes was 
in amount than the total mimber (o^^l^bjected to by some persons in this coun- 
dren in tlic country. The doj^i^MH^ry, on the ground that it would make 
on, however, to hazard another calc^- ! a man a worse subject. This was, how- 
tion, which was yet more untenable; it' ever, a modern idea. He could show, 
was rather a proposition indeed; for lie I’rom historical authorities, that the cdu- 
said, “ let there be built a rchool in eac^ cation of the poor was by no means a 
parish, capable of containing 800 poor novel object; but had been held in curly 
children.” Now he (Mr. Brougham) ages, and by the wisest governments 
had looked into this matter, and he the host security for the morals, the sub- 
fnund Hhat there were only 50 parishes urdinlntion, apd' the peace of countries, 
in the kingdom which dm contain 800 In France, in the year 1582, under the 
such children; and that 700 parishes only reign of Henry Srd, the states-general 
contained even so many as 400 children, met, and Sie noblesse of the day pre- 
Wliat was yet more was, that the aver- seated »petition to the sovereign, pray- 
age amount taken upon all the parishes ing that pains and penaltids might be 
of England and Wales was only 85 and imflosed upon those who would not send 
not 800 children. So that, in fact, if their children to school; and nearly at 
Dr. Colquhoun had been talking about the same time the Scotch parliament 
tlicicmpire of China, he could not have (perhaps the most aristocratical body 
arrived at conclusions much more efro- then in existence) passed a law that 
neous. It only served to show^ how every gentleman snould send at least his 
surely and how fatally false deductions eldest son to school, in order to learn 
were derived front felse preutises. grammar. In the 16th century, an or- 
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dor was made that all children should 
attend school, and that alms and 
charities should be refused to those per¬ 
sons whose children did not so attend. 
He had also seen a charter of king Da¬ 
vid 1st, dated in 124'1, in which* men¬ 
tion was made of Various public schools 
in Roxburgh, now a small village- An¬ 
other charter dated 1163, spoke of the 
schools of Stirling. Another in 1244,, 
noticed the number of schools al Ayr; 
and a fourth, dated in 1256,* made ho¬ 
nourable mention of the praiseworthy 
manner in which the schools of other 
districts were conducted. Shortly before 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in 1680, the most intolerant period of 
French history, was founded the first so¬ 
ciety in the world, and, for a long time, 
the only one, for the advancement of 
education: its founder was the celebrated 
Pere de la Salle, and the* order was 
denominated “Les Freres dcs Ignorants,” 
and their vow was the foundation of 
schools. That society had established 
numerous schools for the education of 
the poor. In 1724, which was also a 
most intolerant period, pope Benedict 
issued his celebrated bull, authorizing 
nnd encouraging the extensive establish¬ 
ment of places of education for the poor. 
In that bull the pope mentioned the ex¬ 
ample of the Perc de la Salle, and ex-, 
pressed himself in the following words 
Rx ignoruntia omnium origine malo- 
rum, praisertim in illis qui egestatc op- 
pressi sunt, et qui elementa Christiana: 
religionis pers^pe ignorant.” A more 
accurate, a more scientific description 
of ignorance was never given, even by 
Voltaire, than that in this instance pro¬ 
mulgated by the enemy of that great 
philosopher—by Benedict. He now turn¬ 
ed to a diilerent authority. From that 
of Perc de la Salle and his Ignoranlium 
brotherhood, from the advice of the Qope, 
to whose bull he had alluded, he came 
to the evidence, in IJSS, of the lieute¬ 
nant of police at Paris; a roan who was, 
perhaps, much more conversant than 
either vvith the effects of ignorancA ^ Thai 
gentleman stated, that from the period 
of the establishment of the ignorantiunv 
schools in Paris, the expense of the po¬ 
lice in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine was 
reduced 30,(XK) francs annually. This 
was the evidence, be it remembered, not 
of a thcoreticall but of a practical man. 
About the same time a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance happened in this country. In 
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1714, Mandeviile published his “Fahlc of 
the Bees,” condemning tlie charity schools 
of that day, because he said the chil¬ 
dren learned nothing there but to lisp 
“High Church and Ormond;” and in 
nine years afterwards the grand jury of 
the eounty of Middlesex thought fit to 
present him as a fit object for prosecu¬ 
tion, he was acd&rdingiy prosecuted 
for endeayopring to prevent the advance¬ 
ment of education and religious instruc- 
' tion, for Vreligion, for decrying the uni¬ 
versities, and fur reprobating the instruc¬ 
tion of youth. TbiR, strhngeas it might 
seem, an impious mart and an atlie- 
jst at that time was occupying the ground 
since mistakenly filled (though only for 
a moment) by the pious and religious, 
who in our own day, worked upon by 
the false philosophy and evil consequences 
of tlieJPrench revolution, had endeavoured 
to diseWage the progress of knowledge. 
Mandeviile charged the educators of his 
time with instilling principles of disloy¬ 
alty, and an antagonist of Mandcvillc’s, 
in a letter to lord Carteret, replied “ I 
defy you to prove this; but, enter 
into any of the schools, and if you at 
any time find disloyalty inculcated, let 
the schools be pulled down.” Now this 
M'as precisely his argument. He had 
heard that schools had Jbeeii established 
.in Lancashire aiiU Cheshire, inculcating 
unconstitutional doctrines, radical doc¬ 
trines ; why then his advice was, if there 
were such schools, let them be shut up. 
next came to the letter or circular 
I or the pope, through the cardinal Fon- 
' tana, to the Irish prelates, in 1819. In 
thaS letter was pointed out the poison, 
which was inculcated into tlie minds of 
the people from allowing them to read 
unauthorized versions of the holy scrip¬ 
ture. The right reverend father said, 
with true philosophy, “ it is not enough 
to prevent such works; in order to pre¬ 
vent your flock from being badly educat¬ 
ed, you must yourselves educate them 
well,” This was undoubtedly the lan¬ 
guage which, as a pious man, and as head 
of the church to winch he belonged, he 
ought to use. The pope went on lo say, 
“ in order to avoid tlie snares of the 
tempter” (and no man seemed to have 
a better knowledge of the use of schools; 
no man saw more fully the necessity of 
instructing the ignorant), “Ibeseech the 
holy brotherhood, through tiie bowels of 
Christ, to work day ayd night in the es¬ 
tablishment of Catholic schools, in order 
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to prevent tJic clisscmihat'ion of ipipropcr 
Ooctiiiies.” Now this vvas exactly his ar¬ 
gument. Let them, in order to prevent 
bad impressions, inciilcaic tliosc which 
were sound, and this was onl 3 ' to be dune 
by education. He was happy to have 
such higli authority witit him ort this 
point. The whole of this branch of his 
argument might bevummed upiq.the me¬ 
morable words of the great lord'Bacon— 
<*Lucis enim naturam puram/’'&c.—that 
the light of knowledge was in iUelf purer 
and bright, however it might be perverted 
and polluted b) wickedness or imperfect 
instruction;''and that the channels by 
which it poured in upon the Jiuman spe¬ 
cies ought to be ever kept open and un¬ 
defiled. 

He now came to a new topic. It had 
been objected that he (Mr. Hrougham) 
wished the poorer classes to be taught 
Greek and Latip and fluxions, aitd other 
knowledge which would draw thetn from 
the cultivation of the soil, and their va¬ 
rious humble occupations. He really had 
no such wild project in his contemplation. 
He agreed with one of the wisest men 
that had ever lived, that to one of the 
rank to whiclt he alluded, a k.iowledgc of 
all the languages of the globe could not, 
in point of utility, be put in competition 
with an acquaintance with a single mecha¬ 
nical art. Miltd'n, the most learned man^ 
of a learned age, endowed with many rare 
acco’.n|)lislinierits of genius and of acqui¬ 
sition, in his small Tractate of Educa¬ 
tion, ” had expressed himself in the fol¬ 
lowing forcible and beautiful language ^ 
And though a linguist should pride him¬ 
self to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
studied the solid things in them, as well 
as the words and lexicons, he were no¬ 
thing so much to be eMeemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe¬ 
tently wise in his mother-dialect only.* — 
IStill however, he was pcrsqpded that if a 
poor man had a little more education, it 
ivould be no bar to his industrious occu¬ 
pations. Without dwelling upon theore¬ 
tical opinions, he would quote a practical 
authority of a remarkable nature, in a 
letter from Mr. Gilbert Burns, brother to 
the immortal poet o.f that name, who 
though a self-taught man, would pass 
doWn to poste^ty with the name of his 
country; a man who had by his songs 
rendered that country dearer to its na¬ 
tives, as must have been felt by nil those 
belonging to thatf &ounti'y» .wha had ever 
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visited foreign countries. He would read 
an extract of a letter from the brother of 
that man to Dr. Currie, and it was the 
more worthy of attention as the hand that 
wrote it had, half an hour before, been 
probably engaged in directing the plough. 
Mr. Gilbert Burns in his letter, said, “ I 
can say, from my own experience, that 
there is no sort of farm-labour inconsist¬ 
ent witli the most refined and plcasuralile 
state (fi the mind that I am acquainted 
with arising from a liberal education, 
thrashing alone excepted.” He would 
hero beg leave to observe, that the writer 
did not clothe his ideas in perhaps as fine 
or as roundabout a dress as would be used 
by some other centlemen ; he stated what 
arose in his mind clearly, hut simply. He 
had, perhaps, been threshing shortly be¬ 
fore, and had therefore felt the irksome¬ 
ness of the employment. He went oh to 
state, “Tlisjt, indeed, I always considered 
an insupportable drudgery, and I think 
the ingenious mechanic who invented the 
thra»hing machine ought to have q statue 
among the beneftetors of his country in 
a corresponding niche with the first intro¬ 
ducer and cultivator of potatoes. 1 main¬ 
tain, moreover, that as the sort of dim re¬ 
ligious awe is u-earing off which used hi¬ 
therto to guard the morals of the people 
in this part of the world, from a great va¬ 
riety Qf causes, men will go suddenly into 
an opposite extreme, if they be not so 
educated as to enable them to see the se¬ 
paration between the essence of true re¬ 
ligion and the gross systems so often con¬ 
founded with it.” So much for his pea¬ 
sant. He came at once to the point; and 
he (Mr. Bioughnm) wished that many 
other persons whom he knew would do 
the same. He would now call the atten¬ 
tion of tlie House to the result of the in¬ 
quiries that had been made upon this sub¬ 
ject. It appeared frum those returns that 
there were now educated at unendowed 
scho*bls 490,000 children, and to these 
were to be added about 11,000 for 150 
parishes from which no returns had yet 
been madt. In the endowed schools 
165,43^children were educated; making 
a total (exclusive of the 11,000) of 
B5S,432. In England it appeared that on 
the average l-14th or l-1.5th of the whole 
population was placed in the way of re¬ 
ceiving education. Tlie Bresluw tables, 
on whicli tile calculations were made in 
Franca, included childnen between the 
ages of 7 uii*l"*years, and represented 
onc-ninth as the proportion of the popu- 
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lation witicii Required education. He had 
gone through the laborious task of check¬ 
ing those tables by the digests now before 
the House, which digests were made up 
from tlte actual statements of clergymen, 
from the personal knowledge of their own 
parishes; and the reSult was, that instead 
of one-ninth being the ratio of children 
Requiring education, as compared with the 
whole mass of the population, he found that 
it was nearer one-tenth. Now in England 
the proportion of those actually receiving 
education was only one-fourteenth or one- 
fifteen th, so t hat there appeared to be a con¬ 
siderable deficiency. Another deduction 
oughtalsotobemadc for the dame-schools, 
where 53,000 were educated, or rather not 
educated, for it amounted to no education 
at all, since the children weregenerally sent 
too young, and taken away just when they 
were competent to learn. He admitted, 
notwithstanding, that these ^ame-shools 
were most useful, on account of the r^u* 
larity and discipline they inculcated. The 
average means of mere education, tliere- 
forc, was only in fact one-sixteenth in 
England; yet even this scanty means had 
only existed since the year 1803, when 
what were called the new schools, or 
those upon the systems of Dr. Bell, and 
Mr. Lancaster, were established. Those 
schools were in number 1,520, and they 
received about 200,000 children. Before 
1803, then only the twenty-first part of 
the population was placed in the way of 
education, and at that date England might 
be justly looked on as the worst-educated 
country of Europe. What a diiferent 
picture was afforded by Scotl^l! the edu¬ 
cation there was in the propol||lbn of l*9th 
or between L-9th and 1-lOth. Wales was 
even in a worse state than England: at 
the present day the proportion was l-20th, 
and before 1803, it was l-26tb. 

It might be useful that he should state 
the coudilion in this respect of ^ree 
foreign countries, France, Switzerland, 
and Holland; and he,was happy to be 
able to do so, not from books, but from 
the assistance and information which bad 
been generously afforded him by dis- j 
tinguished foreigners; among them ,he 
might mention the baron de Stael,’ 
the duke do Broglie, M. Cuvier (who 
had supplied the information regarding 
Holland), and the chevalier Laborde, at 
the head of the department particularly 
connected with this subject# Paris. The 
proportion in France at this day was one- 
twenty-eighth, but even this had only 
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been produced by very recent improve¬ 
ments. hi J819, only 1,070,000 chil¬ 
dren of the population received educa¬ 
tion, but ’that number was greater by 
200.000 than in 1817. In 1817 only one- 
thirty-fifih part of the papulation of 
France received education. In truth 
France was at that period in almost as bad 
a state |m that resjJect as Middlesex, 

, which, thpiigh the great metropolitan 
country of England, was, beyond all dis¬ 
pute, the worst-educated part of Christen¬ 
dom. No sooner had the defect been 
discovered- in France, than the inhabi¬ 
tants set about to reform ft, and, from 
^he zeal with which the subject was under¬ 
taken, no less than 7,120 new schools had 
been opened, and an addition of 204-,000, 
or the children of two millions of the whole 
population, had since 1817 received edu- 
cation-;^an example well worthy of ad¬ 
miration and of imitation* If they went 
on in the same way for ten years, there 
would not be an uneducated ciiild in 
France. Regarding the state of Switzer¬ 
land he had received much valuable intelli¬ 
gence from his well-known friend, Mr. 
Dumont, in a letter written in a most 
beautiful hand, by his servant, who was 
from the Pays-de-Vaud, and had never 
received a single lesson but in one of the 
parish-schools. From this pnd other sources 
be found that in*Switzerlaiid there was 
t\/elve times as much education as in Eng¬ 
land, the proportion was about one in 
eight, and there was not above one per¬ 
son in sixty who could not read and write. 
In 1812, in Holland, according to M. 
Cuvier, there were 4,4'5] schools, educat¬ 
ing 490,000 children, or one-tenth of the 
population. 

Such were the general averages by 
which he thought it fit to preface his plan; 
and he would now take another, and not 
an uninteresting, view of the subject. 
He would state, in the first placcj what 
was the amouat of population in England 
wholly destitute of the means of cduciition. 
He would take 600,000, ns before as the 
number educated in endowed and un¬ 
endowed schools, deducting the number 
placed in dame schools. To these he 
would add 50,000 for the children educat¬ 
ed at home by private tuition; also 
100,000 for such as were educated^ at 
Sunday schools. Hie latter received, 
indeed, in this way, a very small modicum 
of education ; and, above* ail, they ob¬ 
tained none of the uscj'ijl habits inculcat¬ 
ed by tile discipline of schools under the 
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eye of a master, which was more benefi¬ 
cial to the child than that of a parent. 
The total therefore of the^hildren re¬ 
ceiving education was 750,000; accord¬ 
ing to which calculation no less than 
2,000,000 of the population of England 
was left in this respect unprovided for ; 
in other words, every fifth person was 
without the meanssof educationy so that 
the condition of Switzerland vras twelve 
times better than our own. 3’h‘e last view 
he should take of this subject \4as found¬ 
ed upon a comparison of the number of 
parishes and ecclesiastical districts which 
had, and hatJ npt schools. There were 
about 12,000 ecclesiastical district 
parishes, or chapelries, in England; of 
these 3,500 had not the vestige of a 
school, endowed, unendowed, or dame; 
they had no more means of education 
than were to bo found in the country of 
the Hottentots.^ Of the remainder', 3,000 
had endowed schools, and the rest relied 
entirely on unendowed schools—of course 
fleeting and casual. In iScotland it was 
known that every parish, great or small, 
had one or more schools ; some of them 
endowed, upon which were formed the 
bulk of those where the majority of the 
population was educated. Were he not 
afr.'iid of fatiguing the House, he could 
show, as in a map, how education was 
spread over the dountry* The average of 
the whole of England being one-fifteenth, 
in Middlesex, it was only one-twenty- 
fourth, and if the dame schools were de¬ 
ducted, it would be only one-forty-sixtii; 
and excluding this county from the calcu¬ 
lation would lower the average of England 
to an eighteenth. Thus it was evident 
that Middlesex was three times worse 
educated than all the' rest of England. 
Lancashire was next in the ^icale, where it 
was one-twenty-fourth, or very nearly 
half as bad again as the rest of England. 
In the four northern counties taken to¬ 
gether,' the average was ^one-tenth of 
the population; but in Westmorland sing¬ 
ly, he was happy to say, that it amounted . 
to one-seventh. It was far from his wish 
to state any thing disrespectful of other 
counties, but it was his duty on this occa¬ 
sion to observe, that the proportion was 
extremely difierent in many districts. In 
the six midland counties, Buckingham- 
shi^, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Northamptonshire, Hertfordshire,, and 
Huntingdonshire, where lace-making was 
the ordinary occupation, and th^ great 
enemy both to etiheation and morals, the 
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average was one-twenty-four^,h. A great 
deduction from tlie dame schools was to 
he made ns respected these counties, in 
conse(]uencc of that occupation. In the 
eastern counties, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Sufiul[,', the proportion was one in twenty- 
one, and in Somerset and Wilts one in 
twenty-four. lie, had no desire to build 
any argument upon the connexion be¬ 
tween education and the amount of pover¬ 
ty and^criminality, without reference to all 
the circun^stances and disturbing forces 
which formed such an essential ingredient 
in a calculation. Amongst these must be 
reckoned a vicinity to sea-port towns, the 
comparative density of population, and 
manufacturing habits. Making allow¬ 
ance for these obstructions, the result 
would still answer as a practical exemplifi¬ 
cation of Ins theory. The average of the 
poor of all England was one-twelfth, ex¬ 
clusively of jhc northern counties, where 
the average was about one-fifteenth. In 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, the coun¬ 
ties in which the population was twice as 
well educated as in any other part of the 
country, the proportion of poor was but 
one half of what it was elsewhere. He 
held in his hand a table of the number of 
commitments, with reference to the popu¬ 
lation of each county, for the last ten 
years. That number, estimated for all 
England, was in the proportion of one in 
1,400, hut in the northern counties was 
one in 4,200, and in the midland coun¬ 
ties one in 2,100. In Westmoreland the 
numbers committed for crimes varied but 
little for tbe last twenty years, and this 
was matter of little surprise ; they were 
not to ex{^|||t miracles from education— 
education lightened the people—it did 
not immediately remove them from crime. 
—They must mix with their fellows— 
they must wait for the gradual improve¬ 
ment which time brought about but if, 
notwithstanding the disturbances of late 
^ear§, if the number of committals did not 
increase, he thought he might rely on the 
fact as affording i proof of the salutary 
and permsAient effects of education. It 
was surprising to find how the proportion 
of tho^e who received education without 
paying for it varied in different districts. 
In the four northern counties the number 
of children educated free were 16,300 ; 
those who paid were 37,000. In West¬ 
moreland, out of 2,700, only 48 were 
educated free. In the six midland coun¬ 
ties 18,000 jmid,* 20,000 were free. In 
Wilts and Somerset 11,000 paid, 16,000 
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were free. Jn the three eastern, counties 
2lf,C)00 paid, 30,000 wercf free.. Now in 
Scotland, which was again pre>enpinent in 
this instance, although all the children 
were educated, there was scarcely one 
whose parent or friend did not pay, some¬ 
thing for it. In Scotland there was hard¬ 
ly such a thing as gratuitous education. 
Jf in drawing up the returns for that 
part of the king’s dominions, the paper of 
two columns had been sent undertime heads' 
of “ Paid ” and “ Unpaid Scjiools, ” the 
return to the paid *’ would be m7.— 
Plven the peasants took care to provide 
means for this purpose; and we u this 
part of the empire might well”envy 
Scotland the possession of such a peasan¬ 
try. We might also be assured that there 
was no way of getting rid of the poor- 
laws, and of their increasing evil, ex¬ 
cept by a restoration of those wholesome 
and independent feelings which Etfgland 
once had, which Scotland still had, but 
which she would not long continue to 
have, if the poor-laws were extended to 
that country. 

He might here point the attention of 
the House to a digest of the reports of 
the Scotch clergy on this subject, as one 
of the most admirable and affecting docu¬ 
ments which had ever been submitted to 
their consideration. In that might be 
taken a correct view of the character of 
the people; in that might be found .ma¬ 
nifested, in a thousand ways, the seal and 
earnestness of parents in procuring in¬ 
struction for their children. The chil¬ 
dren of the poorer classes worked half 
their time, and their earningra constituted 
a fund, not, as in other placet that should 
be nameless, where the sweat of their 
brow was imposed to support the dissipa¬ 
tion, or gratify the impure desires of their 
parents; not to be wasted in drunkenness 
and debauchery ; but to be carefully re¬ 
served tts the means of obtaining eiiuca- 
tion. Scotland was not a land where 
many visionaries or s{)Cculators v.'ere to 
be found. Metaphysically as some of its 
inhabitants were inclined, ttl*ey had an 
utter contempt for every thing that did 
net promote their own real and aubstjin- 
tial advantage. It was for this he praised* 
them. His praise of the Scotch was, tiiat 
they knew and followed what was their 
real advantage, and that they did not see 
the advantages of-vice and ignorance. 
Their youth were not br0U|(||tt up in vice 
or idleness, but in persevering and indus¬ 
trious habits. The clergymen said, that 
VOL. II. 
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the poor people who could not afford to 
keep their children all the year at school, 
kept them at work for the summer, and 
with the*amount of their wages, which 
seldom amounted to more than 20 shil¬ 
lings, they sent them to' school in the 
winter, at that invaluable period oF life 
when mind, as the Homan poet said, 
" migl^ be faslrfonc(>likc wet clay.” In 
Scotlaim there were parishes fificen miles 
in length', and six in breadth. It was 
easier fo? an adult to go to cliurch than 
for a child to go to school in such cases. 
But what was the expedient suggested by 
their zeal and ingenuity ? •* The school¬ 
master was taken into houses successively, 
‘^nd was boarded in remuneration for his 
trouble in teaching the children. Scot¬ 
land was not remarkable for abundance of 
animal food, bu^ the parents gave him 
some kind of subsistence, probably better 
suited^o their means th^n to his appe¬ 
tite. There was a curious similarity in 
this respect between that part of the king¬ 
dom and t^ south of France. It was 
observed, in*S report of the French com¬ 
missioners, tiiat happy was the school¬ 
master who lived in the rugged districts 
of the Pyrennees; there he was at least 
sure of not dying of hunger, for the peo¬ 
ple having no money, boarded him hy ro¬ 
tation.” Such was exactly the state in 
Jhe Highlands, it^what He would call the 
Pyrenean parts of Scotland. He would 

J 'oin these poor people in preferring the 
tumble and pious prayer uf their clergy 
for, the love of God to grant them more 
widely .the rae&ns of education ; for the 
loye or that-religion which their Divine 
Master said was preached for the rich as 
well as the poor, he implored parliament 
not to be stingy on this branch alone of 
their Intemar administration, and not to 
limit to an annuity of Mil. the stipend of 
the teacher who was to assist in this good 
work.—It was, probable that if they did, 
some persons^would be found to contrast 
their ill-starred economy on this point 
with their profusion upon other projects. 
The money which had been thrown aw.iy 
on the Caledonian canal would have eiiu- 
cated half of England, and the whole of 
Scotland. 

He had now no .further statements to 
offer to the House, and would therefore 
progeed to lay before them, as shortly as 
he could, the principal heads of that plan 
which he felt himself justtlied in recom¬ 
mending. If this plan had been struck 
out in a heat, if it was' the offspring of 
F 
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mere theory, a creation of fancy, or the 
adaptation of a system cstablislied else¬ 
where to the state of this country, as,wjit- 
tatis mutandis, an act of WilliaiA had en¬ 
deavoured to extend the parochial system 
(rf England to Scotland, criticism and op¬ 
position might well be expected. But he 
entreated every honourable member to 
believe, when any'objection jjjfjsented 
itself to his mind, that it haij, previously 
occinred to the committee, bad been well 
weighed and fully considered, 'both by 
himself and the hon. members whose as¬ 
sistance he hail enjoyed. Had it been 
otiicrwise, int^eeth, the plan could neither 
be rational, practicable, nor feasible. He^ 
was sure that the length of time which 
liad been employed in the considerations 
and inquiries of the committee‘evinced 
their sense of the importance and diffi¬ 
culty of the task which they had jj^nder- 
taken. There v^s no part .of the plan 
that was not warranted by the information 
which had been laid before the commit- ; 
tec. Queries had been propounded upon 
every leading branch of the inquiry—wit¬ 
nesses had been examined on every ma¬ 
terial point, and the benefits of their 
uiiited wisdom and experience brought in 
aid of the deliberations of the com¬ 
mittee. The plan in question was di¬ 
vided into four Jiranches, and referred 
in the first place, as'might be sup-< 
posed, to the foundation of schools. In 
the eccond place, it related to the ap¬ 
pointment and removal of masters; in the 
third, to the admission of scholars, .and 
their mode of tuition ; and*in the fourth, 
to the improvement of old education en¬ 
dowments. The first thing naturally to be 
considered was, how to plant the. school; 
the second, how to procure a proper school- < 
master; the third, what .he vras to teach 
when procured ; and the fourth, how to 
relieve the country of part of the expense 
necessarily attendant upon the plan, by 
making the old enduwmentsdo some mea¬ 
sure available. He proposed to rest the 
nutliority of initiating proceedings in four 
different classes of persons, and that the 
tribunal for determining and adjudicating 
on the subject sliuuld be the quarter-ses¬ 
sions. 'i'he ecclesiastical division of dis-' 
tricts was that which he had adopted, and 
tl'L^first class of persons to whom he had 
alliided was the grand jury at the Eaiter 
.se.-:!>'ons, to proceed either by finding a 
bill of indictment, or presentment of their 
owtr. Upon this, Jie submitted, that the 
caite ought to be triable in the following 
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sessions. The matter of comfilaint should 
be either that there was no school within 
the district, or none in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts sufficiently near to be available to 
the inhabitants of that district, or that 
there was only one school whero two were 
necessary, or three, in the case of very 
extensive or populous districts. Beyond 
this he did not go; it was right some 
^limit should be set, and when there were 
three Ichools in a parish a great deal 
would have been done. Evidence might 
then be heard, and the question deter¬ 
mined at a special or school sessions ; no 
certiifffiri or writ of error being allowed. 
The second class of persons entitled to 
apply was, the rector, vicar, perpetual 
curate, or actual incumbent of each pa¬ 
rish, with a power of uniting two parishes 
or chapelries together, and making the 
application jointly. In the third place, 
his plan would enable any two justices 
acting for a division in an ecclesiastical 
district to prefer similar complaints; and, 
in the fourth and last instance, won hi 
confer a like discretion on any five resi¬ 
dent householders. Notice was to be 
given and affixed to the church-door in 
such cases, for the period of a mondi be¬ 
fore the first day of quarter-sessions; two 
chapelries or parishes might join in the 
application, four householders of each 
parish or chapelry concurring ; the parish 
officers were obliged to defend, at the re¬ 
quest of five householders; an estimate 
of the expense of the school-house and 
garden was to be furnished; the educa¬ 
tion digest and population abstract were 
to be given in evidence, but liable to be 
rebutted; costs of the application were 
to lie allowed; no appeal or certiorari 
was to be allowed; the salary of the 
schoolmaster should not be less than 20 
or mbre than 301.—This last point he was 
aware might stagger some persons, and 
he bagged them to believe that he had 
not fixed so low a sum without mature 
.consideration. 'It might be objected, that 
this was a great deal too little; hut lie 
did not nfish for sinecurists, or to take 
from tbbm the desire of obtaining day 
scliiplars. «He deemed it important th.-it 
they should find their own interests im- 
roediately concerned in this particular. 
It was in fact important, and it w'as his 
great object, that whilst measures were 
adopted for bringing education home to 
the doors of all, that all should still pay 
a little for it, He was desirous of seeing 
the instructor live by his art, and obtain 
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some remuneration for his pains, and the 
advantages which he communicated, from 
each of iiis pupils. He, however, allowed 
a power of increasing the salary with the 
concllr^cnce of two-thirds of the house¬ 
holders paying school-rate; the absent 
proprietors voting by agents. He could | 
anticipate that there might be cases in I 
large parishes, such as those of Liverpool j 
or Manchester, where it might be an ob-, 
ject of great public importance to 'secure 
a schoolmaster of superior talents ^t a 
higher salary than 20 or SO/.—such men 
as Joseph Lancaster, had he continued 
industrious in his vocation; and in^nen- 
tioning him, although he lamented his 
errors, he could not but express his sense 
of the great service which he had rendered 
to society. W,ith this view he proposed, 
in the first instance, that the order of ses¬ 
sions for the master’s salary should be a 
warrant to the pnrish-ofliceiv to levy it 
half-yearly; and 2ndly, that the inhabi¬ 
tant householders might, at a meeting 
with one month’s notice, and consent of 
the resident parson, increase the salary 
when the office was vacant, provided that 
two-thirds of such inhabitants concurred. 

He now came to the delicate question 
of how the expense was to be defrayed; 
and he was quite sure that no country 
gentleman would complain of the small 
additional burthen' of a few shillings, or 
even of a pound a-year, which would be 
imposed upon him as his quota for the 
maintenance of a schoolmaster; for in a 
very few years he or his son would expe¬ 
rience a diminution of the pariah rates 
brought about by these very means. The 
expense of building the school, however, 
ought not, in his opinion, to fall upon the 
country gentlemen, but upon Uiat part of 
the community—those engaged in manu¬ 
factures—who, whilst they increased the 
objects of \he poor-rates, contributed 
but little towards them. He should |>ro- 
pose then—but here he almost trembled 
whilst he spoke, for he^aw the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequqp, was be¬ 
coming uneasy-the lion of the Treasur}^ 
was roused—but he should propdse, that 
the money be advanced, in ttie first *{>1006 
by the treasurer of the county, provided* 
that it did not in any case exceed 200/. 
This sum might, however, be deemed too 
large or too small for the purpose,-and he 
was perfectly ready to acquiesce in'some 
other estimate. * This sum, whatever it 
was, he proposed should be replaced out 
of the consolidated fund in the hand^ of 
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, the receiver-general of the land-tax, .and 
that the commissioners of the treasury 
should direct it to be paid on seeing the 
order of Sessions. The digest was, in¬ 
deed, filled wiih complaints of the evils 
that arose from haviug schools in very 
large-houses, by which the original object 
was destroyed. He was for making them 
nothingll^ut school houses, in the strictest 
sense of the, word—buildings, where the 
master ai^ his wife, with a guardian to 
assist him, might reside, but in which no 
boarders should be admitted. He looked 
upon the schoolmaster tolie,employed in 
an honourable and useful ’capacity—so 
honourable*, that none was more liighly to 
oe esteemed, if the individual were faith¬ 
ful in the discharge of his duty—so use-' 
ful, that no man, he believed, effected 
more good in. his generation than a good 
parish schoolmaster. That class would 
not, however, be ofiended when be ob¬ 
served, that they moved in an inferior sta¬ 
tion of life—and, their circumstances be¬ 
ing contracted, to eke them out they were 
glad to practise a little land-surveying, or 
a little conveyancing. The more convey¬ 
ancing they undertook, the better it was 
for the profession to which he belonged ; 
for their labours in that line genemlly 
brought plenty of grist to the mill in West- 
minster-hall. f^ometime^ they only occu¬ 
pied thentsclves iT» copying conveyance.*!, 
which was a more Imnniess pursuit, and 
they were generally assisted by their pu¬ 
pils in that innocent amusement. In aid¬ 
ing in the correspondence of the fair, there 
was often emplnyment for the epistolary 
taste of the village schoolmaster.. Every 
man who read the Digest, must see the 
necessity of watching, with the greatest 
vigilance, the mode in which the building 
of these schools was contracted for, and 
carried on. With this view, it was in¬ 
tended that no parish officer should be 
employed in builaing a scliool; andavhuro 
land for tbe parpose was purciiased from 
persons in that situation, that the county 
surveyor should be colled in to inspect it, 
and to report on its value. The public 
should be answerable for tbe sum expend¬ 
ed in building tbe school, but the salary 
of the schoolmaster was to be defrayed by 
the county. The outfit was placed to 
the public account, and the salary vyas 
made a local m’atter for the best possible 
reasons. In the first riacc, individuals 
possessing local information could best 
decide on the amount of ^alary (hat should 
be given; secondly, rendering the pay- 
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ment a local charge was useful, inasmuch 
as it established a certain degree of con¬ 
trol over the schoolmaster’s conduct: and 
thirdly, that the charge ouglit to fall only 
on those parishes or districts that had not 
already voluntarily provided the means of 
C'lhication. If, fur instance, it should 
iuij.jicn, that a parish was without any 
school (as that in which he^'esided 
in the country actually w/ts. though 
it also he|-pcned that in th^ parish 
there were no children, at least none 
who were not educated at home), if the j 
present inhaljitants paid no master, and 
their ancestors had not had the grace to 
found one, it would be hard that the inlia-, 
bitants of the next parish, who had a 
school, should be obliged to pay to make ; 
up for their neighbours’ neglect. But the 
building might reasonably be paid out of 
the general fund, as well for the jipasons 
which he had before stated, as because it 
might form an impediment to the estab¬ 
lishment of the schools, because the 
householders, to whom the power was left 
of making an application for a new school, 
might be deterred from doing so by the 
apprehension of being called on at once 
for a considerable sum. It would be found 
that all the four classes of persons alluded 
to in the digest vrere landholders; and 
though they wou)d not be willing to pay 
the "0^. or 40/. towardi the outht, they*- 
would have no objection to lay down the 
20^. or 30s. for salary. He stated these 
points, as drawn from the Digest, to show 
that they were all facts deduced from ex¬ 
perience, and not depending on theory. 
Parish-officers, it would be provided, might 
summon a jury to assess the value of any 
land or house that might be taken, whose 
verdict should be Bnal. It was intended 
that the warrant for levying the masters 
salary should be issued half-yearly. An¬ 
other provision was, that tfie inhabitant 
householders might, at a meeting regu¬ 
larly convened, after one nfonth's notice, 
and the consent of the resident clergy¬ 
man, increase the aalary of schoolmasters, 
when the office became vacant, by a sum 
not exceeding 20/., provided that not less 
than two-thiids of such meeting con¬ 
curred. ' Proprietors of above 100/. a-year 
might vot^vby their agents at such meet- 
in;|t being duly authorized in writing. 

They had now the school plants*and 
endowed, and }he next step was to put in 
the'schoolmaster, which was one of the 
most important p^ts of the whole system. 
The appointment aud the reoaovld of the 
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master were distinctly provided fur; nnd 
those provisions he would state to tho 
House, rather than send gentlemen to ex¬ 
amine a bill, which was very rarely read 
by tiiose who were directed to it. ^In the 
first place, the master’s qualification must 
appear from the certificate of the clergy¬ 
man, and of three houseliolders of the pa¬ 
rish in which he had resided for twelve 
,monthi|; or from the clergymen and two 
householders of two parishes. He should 
not l|e less* than 24^ years ofoge, nor more 
than 40. The youth of some masters, 
and tlic advanced age of others, had oc¬ 
casioned great evils. He believed that 
boys of 15 and men of 70 had knocked 
up more schools than any other cause 
whatever. He must be a member of the 
established church, and <have taken the 
sacrament, in testimony of that fact, one 
month previous to the election. It was 
provided that parish clerks should be eli¬ 
gible tu the office. Without that specific 
statement they would have been eligible; 
but it was thought right to mention parish 
clerks particularly, as it would be a hint 
that that body were thebest calculated to fill 
the office of schoolmasters. That ancient 
but now degraded body, the parish clerks, 
in the older and better limes of the 
church, were viewed in the light of minor 
spiritual assistants. Even now, in Ca¬ 
tholic countries, they were so considered. 
They were one of the five minor orders of 
the Catholic church, amongst whom were 
the ostuarii, the bell-ringers, &c. Our 
parish-clerk, however, filled a more re¬ 
spectable situation; but the office of late 
years had fallen so much into decay, that 
some of those who were appointed to it 
pursued tho very lowest occupations. He 
recollected one of that fraternity, who, to 
procure a livelihood, went about singing, 
or rather disturbing the slumbers of the 
neighbourhood, if not depressing the spi¬ 
rits of those who did not sleep. In truth, 
be could not say tltathis voice was remark¬ 
able for its sweetness, or the ditties which 
he poured/orth remarkable for their ele¬ 
gance. Having refreshed the parishion¬ 
ers ip U^is manner, the worthy man regu- 
latiiy ]>roceeded to refresh himself—and, 
'for the most part, it was necessary to 
carry him home. These were Ins nightly 
amusements—his occupation during the 
day was. mole-catching. On Sunday he 
appeared in church, reading—not indeed 
with a distinct voice, but as audibly as he 
could, and as fast as bis abilities enabled 
him to read—that' part of tbe divine ser- 
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vice which w\ts allotted to him. He (Mr. 
Brougham) was not very squeamish about 
these things; but he thought wlien he wit¬ 
nessed this exhibition (and it was a 
long time ago), that, it was a very un¬ 
dignified mode of performing a religious 
service. He thought it would be a great 
advantage, if, by the proposed alteration, 

8 better class of men were placed in the 
situation of parish clerk, which i^ust be, 
the case if they hoped to combine with 
that duty the duty of parish schoolmaster. 
In Scotland, the sessions-clerk, who was 
connected with the, church, was very fre¬ 
quently the scliool-master. 

He now came to the mode by which 
the schoolmaster was to be elected. 1st, 
a meeting was to be called, by notice, 
posted on the* church-door a month be¬ 
fore the election of inhabitant house¬ 
keepers, rated to the school rate. They 
were to assemble in the chwch between 
12 and 3 o’clock. 2nd, Proprietors of 
above 100/. a year might vote by their 
agents, authorized in writing for that pur¬ 
pose. 3rd, The senior parish-oificer to 
preside, and have a casting vote, in 
case of equal numbers. And here he 
re(]ue6ted the House to observe how he 
had united and knitted the system with 
the Protestant establishmetil. The senior 
parish officer was to read the certificates, 
and* to declare by letter, to the resident 
parson, on whom the choice of the meet¬ 
ing had fallen. He, doubtless, would here 
have the church with him, but he feared 
that the sectaries would be against him. 
It did, however, appear to him, that the 
system of public education should be 
closely connected with the church of 
England, as established by law. He 
stated this, after the most mature con¬ 
sideration ; and he was anxious ,to make 
the statement, because on a former occa¬ 
sion he did not go quite so far as he now 
did. He had then abstained from«going 
so far, because he dreaded the oppqsincn 
of the sectaries. Their argument was, 
“ You are making this a nq;w system of 
tithe. You are placing, a second parspn 
in each parish, whom Wlh must pa*y, though 
we cannot conscientiously attend t6 his in¬ 
struction.” He had bowed to this position ; 
because there was certainly some justice 
in it; but, when he came to compare it 
with the inestimable advantages ct a sys¬ 
tem that woul^ secure the services of such 
a body of men as the* established clergy 
—when he looked to the infinite benefit 
that would arise from having the constant. 
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the daily superintendence of such a Cha¬ 
racter as a well-educated and pious Eng¬ 
lish churchman—when he became sensi¬ 
ble, as lid soon did, how much the dur¬ 
ability of the system would be increased 
by giving it that solidity, that deep root, 
tnat • wide basis which no new system 
could possess or acquire without being 
grafter^n an old stock, so as to infuse 
through\liq feeble and fickle graft all the 
strength ^hat was imbibed, and only could 
be imbibed, through a long course of ages, 
in which that stock had fiourished~lic 
felt the full force of*the Argument, as op¬ 
posed to that advanced >by*tlie sectaries ; 
,and if no other argument could have been 
adduced, that which he had stated was 
sufficient for him. But there were two 
other satisfactory reasons which he would 
state to the House, for connecting the 
systetg intimately with the church esta¬ 
blishment. In the first ’^lace, a religious 
education was most essential to the wel¬ 
fare of every individual. To the rich it 
was all but every thing—-to the poor, it 
might be said, without a figure, to be 
everj thing. It was to them that the 
Christian religion was especially preached 
.-—it was their special patrimony ; and if 
the legislature did not secure for them a 
religious education, they did not, in his 
opinion, half execute ttieir duty to their 
fellow-creatures.* What would give them 
the chanqe that this system of education 
would be a religious one, was placing it 
under the control of those who taught 
the doctrines of the church. Another 

S pnsitferation was, that the church had a 
irect interest in promoting a religious 
education. The clergy were the teachers 
of the poor—not only teachers of religion, 
but, in the eye of the law, they wore 
teachers generally. It was true they could 
not be compelled to teach, but they did 
teach as far as their means allowed them. 
Their labours in the other parts of the 
vineyard wefe, however, too extensive to 
admit of their cultivating this portion of 
it to any considerable degree ; and there¬ 
fore it was necessary- that they should 
have assistants to act under^them. What 
then could be more natural than that they 
should have a control over those who 
were selected to assist them ? He might 
almost say, that a parson w'as a cbiricai 
schoolmaster, and a schoolmaster pras a 
lay-parson. This was his view of the 
subject, and the plan he now detailed to 
the House was founded on that view, 
'rhere was one other consideration 
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wliicii induced him to adopt tiie principle 
he had stated. Let tlie House look to the 
alacrity, the zeal, the warm-heartedness, 
which the established clergy ifianifested 
for the education of the poor. They did 
not wait till these numerous statements, fill¬ 
ing 2 large volumes, were placed in a more 
palatable and more digestible shape be¬ 
fore the House; bfit they at oj^e de¬ 
clared their anxiety for the dissdwnation 
of education amongst the poor. The 
names of those individuals were contained 
in the Digest, certainly against their will; 
fur some of thl-m had not scrupled to 
blame the ednduct of their neighbours. 
But they overcame any reluctance they 
might have felt on that head, anxious only* 
for the better education of the poor; and 
their letters on the subject were now be¬ 
fore parliament. In those letters they 
declared that blessings would be poured 
down on parliaqpcnt if they carri^ into 
efiect a religious system of education, 
which they expressly declared to be the 
most cllectual barrier against the prevail¬ 
ing vices of the time. These were the 
persons whom Providence bad appointed 
to assist in this great work of educating 
the poor. Should they then, tu overcome 
the scruples of a few individuals (he said 
a few, for many of the Dissenters, he was 
happy to say, supported the opinions of 
those who approved of the system) — 
should they, on account of the scruples 
of a few, do away all chance of success 
in this great undertaking, and forego the 
benefits of this excellent measure, by re¬ 
jecting such assistance—b/ turninff their 
backs on the clergy of England, whom 
Providence had raised up to give strength 
and stability to the plan ? He would say. 
No. And be had nut the least .doubt 
when the Dissentejs themsi^ves under¬ 
stood the nature of the measure, that 
their repugnance to it would be removed. 

But ^ proceed with the point respects 
ihg the election of the schoolmaster. The 
4tTi provision under this head was, that 
the parson might, upon the examination 
of the successful candidate, reject him, 
and direct the parish officers to issue no¬ 
tices for a neV election. The parson bad 
here a veto—not a nominal, but a real and 
cfiectual veto. This would in' a great 
measure prevent any improper person 
from offering himself at the period of the 
election. If such a power did not exist, 
the appointment might, become a mere 
matter of canvas, ap^ persons not suited 
to the situation might have a^ majority. 
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As, in ordination for the 'church, the 
bishop had a right to report a candidate 
for orders minus efficientis literaturce ; so, 
in this case, he would allow the parson to 
pronounce on the qualifications of the 
candidate for the situation of master. The 
next head was that vf visitation. The 
first regulation was, that the bishop of 
the diocese from time to time, as he might 
think fit, might visit the school by him¬ 
self ; lecondly, by the archdeacon ; 
thirdly, by £he dean, within the limits of 
the deanery; and, fourthly, by the chan¬ 
cellor. The visitor might, in the fifth 
place, remove the master, who might ap¬ 
peal from the subordinate visitor to tiie 
ordinary, and from the ordinary to the 
metropolitan; all of whom were tu act 
not as courts, but to decide privately on 
the appeal. This latter regulation might 
be objected to. He had at first enter¬ 
tained doubta of its propriety, but, by the 
anciertt law, the visitor was privileged to 
decide privately ; and he felt that it would 
be extremely dangerous to introduce an 
innovation, without absolute necessity. 
He bad therefore adhered, in this regula¬ 
tion, to-the spirit of the ancient law. 
6thly, The visitor (subject to the appeal 
before mentioned) might direct the master 
to be superannuated, with a pension not 
exceeding two-thirds of his salary, after a 
service of 15 years continuance. As no 
individual would be eligible to the situa¬ 
tion after the age of 40, it was evident by 
this regulai^ion that he need not remain in 
the situation after he had become too old 
to perform its duties. 7thly, The dio¬ 
cesan to make yearly-returns of the names 
of masters, the number of children under 
their care, their salaries and avciage 
emoluments, with any remarks that might 
occur to him; power being granted to 
him to apply to the parsons for such in¬ 
formation as they might possess. This 
proviMon was similar to that contained in 
the clergy Residence acts (43 Geo. 3rd, 
cap. ^4 and 57 Geoj 3rd, cap. 99). The 
diocesan, uyder these acts, returned an¬ 
nually the'number of non-resident clergy, 
add the dbject he is(Mr. Brougham) had 
in vvevw would be obtained by the intro- * 
dlK^ion of. an additional column to the 
return, in which might be inserted the 
state of the schools, &c. in the diocese. 
Sthly, The parson to be allowed at all 
times to enter the school and to examine 
(he children. Th% Dissenter might say, 
that he would be obliged to support (his 
estdblislHnent, though he never could be 
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prevailed on*to send his child there. He, 
however, as the House would presently 
see, had taken care, in the formation of 
this measure, that none but very squeam¬ 
ish Dissenters indeed would refuse to send 
their children to these schools. 

The school was now planted, endowed, 
and the master appointed; and they con¬ 
sequently came to the admission of the 
children. The* first regulation, on this 
point, was, that the parson, wfth the' 
parish-officers, as assessors, were, on the 
appointment of each new master, to fix 
the rate of quarter-pence—which was to 
be not'less than ‘id. nor more than 
per week. 2ndly, This rate to be, in all 
cases, 2s. per quarter, or 2d. per week, 
fur the children of persons receiving 
parish relief. If tlieir parents could pay 
this small sum, so much the better. If 
tlicy could not, he was sure the parish- 
officers would defray the expense; since 
he believed most of them felt that edupa- 
tion was the surest means to check the 
growth of pauperism. Between those 
who were thus paid for, and those whose 
parents defrayed the charge, he would 
allow no distinction to be drawn. If there 
were a line chalked across the school¬ 
room, indicating that on one side of h 
there were gentlemen who paid, and,, on 
the other, paupers who did not pay, it 
would be attended with the worst moral 
effects. He never would suffer the spirits 
of pour ciiildren to be beat down and 
broken by such a distinction. He would 
always, on the contrary, store their minds, 
as much as possible, with the seeds of in¬ 
dependence. Srdly, The parson, with 
tlie parish officers, as assessors, might 
direct tlie master to admit certain chil¬ 
dren gratis; but no other distinction 
whatever to be observed respecting such 
children, or pauper children. 4tb1y, 
Parents to be allowed to agree with the 
master for extra hours, or extra tuitiqn, as 
they might think prop^. 

The next head, unjler this branch of 
the subject, was the mode of education to 
be adopted. With reference to this part 
of the plan, it would be propo^d, Isf, 
That the parson, at each new appoinintent 
of master, should fix the course of teach¬ 
ing according to the state of the parish. 
He should also notify the times of vaca¬ 
tion, not exceeding twice a year, either a 
fortnight at each period, or a month at 
once. The regulation on this point to be 
fixed in some conspicuous part of the 
school-room. 2ndty, The Scripture 
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alone to be taught, the parson fixing, if 
he pleased, the passages to be rehearsed 
from time to time. Srdly, No other reli¬ 
gious boede to be taught, nor any book, 
without the consent of the parson—nor 
any form of worship to be allowed in the 
school, except the Lord’s Prayer and 
other passages from the Scriptures. With 
respectUo this provision, lie hoped be 
should ilbt have the church against him 
here, as i^e Aad the Dissenters against him 
on other points. But be conceived the 
church had .no right to complain when 
the Lord’s Prayer and rtie Ten Com- 
mandments, which were so intimarely 
connected with the Christian religion ge- 
!iorally, and which contained doctrines 
that were not the subject of dispute, were 
to be repeated in the school. It was not 
necessary that the schoolmaster should 
teach any particular religion. It wodld 
be muSh better to leave #the children to 
their Bible alone. It was, in many parts, 
a much better school-book than any 
other. Now, so long as nothing but ilie 
Bible was taught, it appeared to him time 
no sectary could refuse to send his chil¬ 
dren to one of these sch lols. He did not 
wish to exclude then;—he would mncit 
rather invite their attendance, 4tlily, The 
children to attend church once every Sun¬ 
day, either with their parents or with the 
.master. Disseutci^ to take their children to 
their own churches or cha|)cls. To take the 
children to church once in ihe day he coii. 
ceived to be sufficient. Wlien they became 
adults, they might go twice on Sunday,— 
the oftener the*better; but ivlu n cliilJrcn 
spent four hours at church, they naturally 
became tired of it. In his opiiiii)n,ift was 
I not a good plan to keep cliildrcn more 
than an hour and a half at religious wor¬ 
ship, on the day set apart for it. It was 
not the proper way to make them love 
and respect it. Let them go to cimrcli 
in the moiling, and let their evening be 
devoted to tl’ut innocent play which was 
most congenial to their age. With res¬ 
pect to the .children of Dissenters going 
to their own churches or chapels, it was 
nothing more than was just and proper. 
Of course, no conscientious Dissenter 
would allow his child to go to a Pro¬ 
testant church, any more than n Protest¬ 
ant would sufier his children to aitjend 
the.8crvice of the church of Home. He 
had heard it said “ Compel all children, 
Dissenters and others, to go to church,” 
and those who gave (Ips advice founded 
their opinion on a passage in the report 
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of a committee, before ivhicli the rev. Mr. 
Johnson was examined. That eminent 
man, who came from that part of the 
country whicli was proverbially*well edu¬ 
cated, was diffusing in this country the 
benefits which, at home, he saw derived 
from the extension of knowledge. , His 
school, in Daldwin’s-gardens, the central 
metropolitan schao^, was the fi^st per¬ 
haps in the world, Mr. Johnsoo stated, 
that many Dissenters sent th’ei^ children 
to his school. But what was tnis but to 
say that they were not Dissenters ? They 
wjere what was termed ** Anythingarians,’’ 
or “ NothingerUns,’’ —• individuals who 
had no over-ruling predilection for any 
particular creed; and consequently wholljf 
different from real Dissenters. lie would 
not call on individuals of this latter class 
to send their children to church. He 
would not gain converts to the church by 
duress. He w<)uid as little atteffipt to 
starve an individual into a churchman by 
want of mental, as he would by want of 
bodily food. Jthly, That there should be 
a school-meeting every Sunday evening, 
for teaching the church catechism, and 
other portions of the Liturgy, such as the 
parson might think fit to direct, and all 
children to attend except those of such 
Dissenters as might object. Such a meet¬ 
ing as this would be attended by many 
children of that species of Dissenters whom 
Mr. Johnson had described as allowing 
their children to attend bis school at 
Baldwin’s-gardens. 6thly, Reading, writ¬ 
ing and arithmetic to be taught in all the. 
scho'ols, and to all the chilch'en of fit age. 

He had now gone through the three 
brancii^s of the subject—planting and en¬ 
dowing the school, electing, superintend¬ 
ing, and removing the master, and admitting 
and teaching the children. TTliose three 
heads exhausted this part of the subject. 
He now came to that which was an ap¬ 
pendix,to the bill, but was of fhe utmost 
importance—namely, to male the exist¬ 
ing endowments more available to the 
purposes of educating the poor than they 
actually were. He hoped that nothing 
contained in this part of the bill would be 
prejudicial to it, and that the House would 
not reject the measure till they saw some¬ 
thing better. All that he had laid down 
in the 4-th branch, it was true, was con- 
fined to schools; but there was not pne 
point of it that was not applicable to every 
charity whatsoever. And if the sugges¬ 
tions here contained were extended to 
charities generally, he should have 're- 
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deemed the pledge he bad •given to the 
House three years ago, when he stated 
that he would devise a plan to remedy the 
errors in the existing system. The sub¬ 
ject of what he had termed the appendix 
to tli(\ bill consisted of several branches : 
—Ist. Supplying defects in trusts. Ena¬ 
bling trustees to improve the administra¬ 
tion of the funds. 3rd. Enabling trustees 
to improve the disposal aftd application of 
* fuiKls. ^ 4th, Proceeding for cases oY fai¬ 
lure, total pr partial, in the object of the 
charity. And 5th, the necessary checks 
to operate on the whole of the four pre¬ 
ceding branches. What he was about to 
state was founded on the Education Digest, 
and the report.of the commissioners on 
charitable foundations; and here be took 
the opportunity of amply acknowledging 
the beneficial labours of those who had 
collected such materials. He thought it 
right to state this, because he did not 
augur so well of them when they com¬ 
menced their functions. He perhaps was 
not v/rong in exercising a fair jealousy on 
tliat occasion, since it seemed to be bene¬ 
ficial to have the eyes of a vigilant public 
narrowly directed to watch their proceed¬ 
ings, not with respect to their integrity, 
but their activity. He would not use the 
word retractation,” which according to 
the hon. member for Galway no gentleman 
could use. but he made this concession, 
which was all an honourable man could 
be called on to make. With respect to 
tire latter branches of the bill, for supply¬ 
ing the defects of trusts, it was proposed, 
.first, that where the number of trustees 
-was reduced below the quorum^ the re¬ 
mainder should be allowed to fill up the 
vi^ancy. The second provision for sup¬ 
plying defects in trust was, that, where all 
the trustees were gone, the founder’s heir at 
law should name trustees. The third was 
that where no heir at law was to be found 
the visitor should name trustees. The 
fourth, * where there was neither visitor 
nor heir at law, that the legal estate, if 
above 5l. a^ar, should be vested in the 
clerk of the peace, to administer it under 
the ordet of the quarter sessions. And 
the. last provision under this head was, 
that where there were no trustees, heir at 
law, or visitor, and the estate was below 
Si, a year, it should be vested in any three 
of the charity commissioners. 

The next general head was the mode of 
enabling trustees to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of their funds. This was proposed 
to^e done—‘1st, by giving them powers 
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to sell, borrow, or exchange, or by bor- tlid nothing but*receive the salary, so f.ir 
rowing for the purposes of repairing, or as the foundation was concerned, while he 
improving their revenue by neiv inyest- kept 50 boarders at 100/. each. Tlio sa- 
ments, of paying their debts, &c.,—2nd, by lary in many instances was no more than 
making ail papers for conveyances or re- 50/.; but even if it were 100/., the school- 
ceipts free from stamps; and here Pgain master would willingly give it to the poor if 
his bill came into coittact with the right they pleased, his wish being only to liave 
lion, the chancellor of the exchequer’s pro- the situation of master of the endowed 
vince;—3rd, by enabling the receiver school and the housoi In some places 
the county to hold the money arising fr i there wel% but 20/. for a library given to 

sales, &c., until invested ; and, 4tl^ by a *the master, *but then the sum w.is unli- 
declaratory clause, that no truajee should mited for repairs. In one instance, where 
be a party beneficially interested in the only 101. were paid for rent, 401/. were 
purchases, sales, exchanges or loans al- paid for repairs and, taxes. The ol.joct 
ready mentioned. It might be thought was, to drive aw'ay as muqli as possible the 
extraordinary that such a clause should poor from the benefit intended for theifi. 
be necessar/. It was not occasioned by The master^ was quite ready to teach 
any opinions of the lord chancellor or of them/ but he was bound only to teach 
lord Kenyon. But ignoramuses who had Latin an'd Greek, and nothing else. ** >Iy 
never seen a law-book had pretended to school,” he would say, is open, but then 
quote the authority of the greatest lawyer I can teach you only Lat'n, Greek, and, 
that was ever in this country^-he meant if you*please Hebrew.” Jbe children of 
lord chancellor Eldon, for an absurd- paupers and beadsmen might thus be 
ity of this kind, and therefore he bad in- taught Hebrew roots, and the paufo post 
troduced this declaratory clause. Juturmn in Greek, but they could not be 

The next general head, in this branch taught reading, writing, or arithmetic, 
of the subject, was that for enabling trus- The schoolmaster gained all the benefit, 
tees to improve the application or dfspo- Let him have the benefit of boarders, and 
sal of their revenue. Under this head he gain 5,00(^. a year elsewhere, but let him 
should propose two declaratory enact- not occupy the situation of another, who 
ments to secure the intentions of founders, should be bound to teach English ; or let 
and two enacting clauses for altering the him retain the name and the place, but 
laws of the foundation in order to effect Jet his ostiarius, «r ushcA*, teach the infe- 
their obvious object. The first declara- *r?or branches, while he taught I.atin, 
tory enactment was, to allow trustees in Greek, and Hebrew. In many cases those 
all cases to contract with the master of grammar-schools were expressly founded 
a grammar school to teach reading, writ- mr paupers. But paupers were said to 
Ing and arithmetic, by himself, or assist- be persons in* easy circumstances. He 
ant, on the same terms as in the.ordinary would not enter into any discussion rcs- 
schuols.' With existing masters it would peeling the universities, that mullum 
be voluntary, so that vested intereeSs vexata questio. But when the poor ucre 
were not to be touched. But on all mas- mentioned every man at once saw tliat 
ters hereafter appointed it was to be men of easy fortunes were meant. It was, 
binding. But the dignity of the master indeed, less obvious, that poorest meant 
would be saved by allowing him to teach the aame class of persons; bat when it 
inferior branches by an assistant, and the was recollected that poor meant af!luet\t, 
expressed object of the foundation i^ould it might be inferred that poorest* meant 
be effected by the master teaching the the most affluent. Possibly those who 
same branches that Were now taught in were poor at the time some of the esiab- 
grammar schools. The secohd fieclara- lishments were founded, might, as things 
tory enactment was, to enable trustees to stood at present, be regarded as persons in 
make the number of children, now limited easy circumstances. But the case was not 
and not confined to gramm|ir, unlirailed^ left in any state of doubt by the will of 
and to limit or prohibit i the taking.of several of these benevolent founders. For 
boarders. Here it appeared strikingly instance, in the establishment at Lewisbani 
true, as stated by lord Kenyon, in the 6th the founder distinctly prescribed the cdu- 
volume of the Term Reports, how shame* cation of the poorest children, and on 
fully the intentions of (bunders were per- other foundations the provision was speci- 
▼erted. In many instances the master fically for the children of the poor in 
VOL. U. ¥ G 
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a)ni3-hoit$('S, while in hthijrs the provision they actually did, and whal they really 
was for the ihildreii of persons in low es- coiiid do by the improvements proposed, 
tato involved iti distress, or hardly having Here again he was obliged to have re- 
the means of common sustentalion. In ; course for illustrations to the north. In 
others, too, it was directed, that the chil- ! Cumberland there were 8 schools, of 500 
dren of parish paupers should be educated. ; boys.each, at an annual expense of 292/. . 
It would be allowed, that these at least < In 16 other counties there were 101 chil- 
were not the terms best palculated for] dren educated at an expense of 3,123/.; 
conjuring up to puT idea the afH^nt, and i the average in the first case being il shil- 
those abounding in every luxurj^ clothed | lings and sixpence for each child, and, in 
in purple, and clotli of gold. * the times' the otners, 30/. 19*. for each. Thus 5,246 
when those endowments had been made children oauld be taught in these schools, 
the poor were taught Latin; but not in on the Cumberland average. It was prac- 
the sense novf> attached to that part of ticable, upon a proper plan, to educate 
education; Wiey were taught Latin for 35,000 childrep, in 100 schools, at an ex-. 
me church service. This was well known pensc of 2,500/. a year. Economy was 
to have been necessary in Catholic timel, with him but a secondary con'sideraiton in 
for the priests were taken from t^e lowest the proposed bill; but if they regulated 
orders of the people. It was true there well the funds already provided, they 
were then barons, fortified three deep in wauld introduce much economy into the 
castles; whose-daughters were almost system of education. His principal oh- 
royal, for often they were marfied to ject was -regulate these schools, and 
sovereigns; who while they sent their connect them with the parish schools.— 
eldest sons to the army, designed their This he would do without degrading the 
youngest sons for the church. Theavofr* head master from the rank of a gentle- 
cd reason was, that they might pray for man, besause he would have the inferior 
the sins of their father who had just re* usher to teach the lower classes in the 
turned from, and their brethren who bad school. This would have a most desir- 
just gone-to the wars; but another consi* able etfect, inasrouch as it would open the 
deration was, that they could generally dour of preferment to the parish school- 
obtain a conmendam of 10,000/. a year, master, and raise that class of men above 
Thus was one branch of the church sup- their present condition, by raising their 
plied. But the vast ^majority of those^ emulation, and instigating them to ac- 
who belonged tp the clergy in those days quiring that knowledge whicii would fit 
were the sons of the poor; he meant the them for higher situations. It would be 
monks of all orders; and hence the ne- an advantage analogous to that which ex- 
ccssity of having the children of the poor isted in the church. Many persons ob- 
instructed in the Latin language in en* jected tlitit in the church one individual 
dowed schools. Had the pious founders should have 20,000/. a year, while another 
of those schools foreseen the light of the laboured for a year; but the good 
reformation which was afterward to dawn, tftust be weighed with the bad, and this 
upon the world, they would indeed have good .would be found in the disparity of 
hated it, because they were ignorant of incomieV tbati by how much 20,(X)0l. was 
its advantages; but, diad they foreseen superior to 50/., was the character im* 
and understood the value of that greatest proved and the class raised of the persons 
revolution whicIi ever blessed mankind, who hfd only 50/. but, who had a prospect 
they would not have conBoed their eu- of ^,000/. Mr. Burke had 

dowments to the teaching of Latin; but laid of this variety of orders in the church, 
would have required the English to, be. -ohe begged pardon for referring to n 
taught as the language in which religion writerwhose very words he could not recol* 
could be taught. To his mind it was tect^ but.from whose words no variation 
conclusive that they would not have neg- cotildbe made without loss to the forceand 
lected the language in which church ser- illustrgtionof^ismeaning,—butMr.Burke 
vice was to be performed twice every bad saldj that the church ought to rear her 
wefje. mitred front in courts and palaces; and 

Let it not be said that grammar>8chpols this, be said, was necessary, not for the 
would thus be degraded into parish sake of the mitred heads, but for the sake 
schools; he held in his hand a list of 200 ^ the people; thp poorest of whom were 
endowments, with calculations of what'i interested in the character and talent of 
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the clergy of all orders. For the sutnc 
reason he was for establishing that princi¬ 
ple with respect to schools. No means 
could be so effectual in raising the cha¬ 
racter of parish schoolmasters as to make 
it common property between a parish 
school and a grammar school. This was 
the kind of reform which Mr. Burke hud 
recommended as the most useful and the 
wisest; as tending at once to preserve 
and to improve; so he (Mr. Brougham) 
was for rejecting only what woj bad in the 
present system, and for improving what 
was good: and thus to obtain, with the 
life and vigour of a new ustitiition, the 
sanctity and veneration ^f the old.— 
Among the provisions of his bill he meant 
to propose, that where an^ charitable es¬ 
tablishment, originally designed for board¬ 
ing, lodging and clothing, as well as for 
educating poor children, was found defi¬ 
cient in funds, those establishnigots should, 
if necessary, be confined to education 
alone. For it was no part of his views to 
establish hospitals for the children of pou- 
pers, by making a provision to board, 
lodge, and clothe them; such establish- 
ments indeed were, in his judgment, but 
to much calculated to remove every salu¬ 
tary check to an over-abundant popula¬ 
tion, and therefore ought to be depre¬ 
cated. There was no worse charity than 
that for clothing and boarding. It was a 
premium for the neglect of prudence and 
frugality. The town of Bedford was an 
instance: for SO,0001. a-year were so em¬ 
ployed there, and yet Bedford was over¬ 
whelmed with paupers.4 It was indnitely 
better to let children be fed and clothed 
by their parents. Hospitals for children 
were but nurseriesfor population, and con¬ 
tributed more than any other means to^de- 
range the regular course of population,and 
to counteract the principles of the soundest 
political science, especially in the encou¬ 
ragement which they afforded for impro¬ 
vident or careless marriages. He wished 
to promote instruction by every possible 
means, but by no meahs to countenance 
such injurious estabiisbmenta.* The next j 
provision in this department was far enab^ 
ling trustees to treat with the. miipMers 
and parish-officers, or two justices of \h» 
peace, for having the children permanent¬ 
ly taught in the parish school, where the 
founder had designed that they should be 
taught in other schools, but that design 
had been frustrated by ^be ioadeqjuaey nf 
the funds. Another part of tbianrovUion 
was, that where no endowed school was 
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found, the fundk should be applied in aid 
of the parish school. In both these cases, 
the founder’s name was to be placed cou- 
spicuouslyion the outside and on the in¬ 
side of the school-house. If all parties 
agreed that an endowment-school should 
be put on the same footing with the pa¬ 
rish-school, no objection could be made 
to that arrangementy and the master 
might bewejected in such a case who was 
not appri^eU by the parson. Tlie last 
head of ml was that where there was a 
failure of the objects of the trust. This 
failure was in many ggses tetal; in others 
it was partial. There were crow i,500t. a 
year belonging to the Tunbridge school, 
ttnd a decree bad been made to that effect, 
but 500/. a year was twice as raucli as was 
wanted for that school. The superfluous 
4,000/. in this case, would, according to 
his plan, be sufficient to provide for the 
support of 200 schools, whicii would’bo 
quite enough to educate the poor cliildreii 
of the whole county of Kent. In order 
to remedy all such failures of the objects, 
he proposed to give power to trustees to 
appeal to the commissioners of charitable 
abuses. 

He had now gone through the plan lio 
proposed, and had, he feared, fatigued 
the attention of the House. Its merits 
must rest on itself. But it was necessary 
for him to speak at sonid length in order 
to explain his views, and he hoped the 
House would think that he hod redeemed 
the pledge which he had given two years 
ago. Before he concluded, he was anxi¬ 
ous to do justice to those meritorious in¬ 
dividuals who had assisted him in this 
task. He had never known individuals 
who had been so diligent in a labour new 
to them, and therefore the more difficult, 
and so skilful as they had proved them¬ 
selves. If this im^uiry should be extend¬ 
ed to Ireland, if statistical researches 
were generally pursued,—a pursuit so ho¬ 
nourable and^o useful, so honourlible as 
a matter of science, so calculated to dis¬ 
tinguish us among the nations of Europe, 
ana so useful in promoting our muiality 
and security; if other statistical inquiries 
should be instituted, those who had assist¬ 
ed him on this occasion would be better 

S ialified for'it than any others, and than 
ey as well as he hau been for this in¬ 
quiry. He bad been able to apply only 
the summer and part of his vacation to. 
the task; they had applied the wh ole year 
He was precluded from mentioning their 
nameoi but he should ilot have dune jus- 
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tivc if he liad not mentioned their merits, sidcration. When he was in<SwitzerIand, 
Tlic mere progress of education was not talking of the Bell and Lancaster system, 
ull he expected as tlic result, if this plan his friend, M. Fellenbcrg, bad said to 
were cautiously and steadily acted upon, him, it teaches too fast—you make mere 
He anticipated that dame-schools would machines of your scholars.” He had not 
get into better hands, and be better con- been able to answer that objection. The 
ducted. One school of that most inter* school in Westminster was intended for 
csting class was but a short walk from the that purpose. It brought the mind of the 
spot on which he tffbnstood; and he had child into sufficient discipline by the age 
already called the attention of tifb House I of six years, to give it all the advantage 
to it. If a child was neglecte|l till six ^ of the'Lancasterian system afterwards.— 
years of age, no subsequent education There wcue one hundred of the children 
could recover it. If to that age it was in the school at Westminster who did lit- 
brought up in dissipation and ignorance— tie more than attend the school, and even 
in all the ba&en^ss of brutal habits, and by this much g^od was dune. Their mo- 
in that vacancy of mind which such ha- thers were able to go out to such work as 
bits created—it was in vain to attempt to* the^ happened to be engaged in, and 
reclaim it by teaching it reading and writ- while they thus gained 3s. or 4.r. a week, 
ing. They might teach what they chose did not grudge paying a single penny of 
afterwards; but if they had not prevented it for the education of their children. ^ He 
the formation of bad habits, they would be exceedingly glad of contribu- 
taught in vail}. But if dame-lbhoois tions from any gentleman who had heard 
were better regulated, and adapted to the him, but the contributions he had mcn- 
example of the school in Westminster, tioned proved the utility of the institution, 
and the examples of Fellenberg and La- Who couk) deny that children thus edu- 
tiark, he would not say that there would cated were prepared, though not perhaps 
not be a pauper or a criminal in England, fully (irepared, to defy the shocks and 
but be could say that Scotland or Swit- buffetliogs of the world infinitely better 
y.eil.ind would not have fewer than Eng- than they whose progress was more showy, 
land, even in seaport-towns. An infant but who became only educated machines ? 
was in a state of perpetual enjoyment He bad almost forgotten to state the ex- 
froin the intensity of curiosity. There peases of carrying his plan into effect, 
was no one thing' whick it did not learn, Taking the average from Devonshire, 
sooner and better than at any other period which was the county least provided with 
of life, and without any burden to itself schools, the expence would be for build- 
or the teacher. But learning ivas nut all, ing of new schools, purchasing of ground, 
nor the principal consideration—moral &c. &c. 850,000/. But taking theaver- 
hobits were acquired in theteschools; and age front Cumberlai'd, it would be only 
by their means children were kept out of 400,000/. Striking a fair medium, liecai- 
niir>eries of obscenity, vulgarity, vice, culated that about half a million would 
mid bl<i.splicmy. In the establishment at be sufficient—a less sum than had been 
Westminster to which he had just alluded, granted by parliament for building six 
none but children between thr^ and five churches. * There had been a time when 
yours of age were admitted, and there such an object would have been provided 
tliey wore kept out of the streets, and for in England, without any hesitation or 
taken cure of by a parental indulgent delay, by a voluntary subscription—but 
duine, while their motners w)cre setatli* that time had ceased—the various burdens 
berty to go out and work. The expense of taxes and rates bad put an end to that 
of ibis establishment was quite trivial,es- feeling, and.he was compelled to require 
pecially compared to the good which it the necessaty aid of parliament. Theex- 
prodnecd. Such establishments, there- Fence, however, of building these schools, 
fore, would, he trusted, be universally ere- combined with the maintenance of them 
ated. They, required but liltle money, (w/iich he estimated at about 150,000/. a 
and the superintendance of a dame of year) was so comparatively trivial that he 
goryl tLMnper, who might let the children could not suppose parliament would refuse 
indulge in any amusement: always talyng to assenttoit; especially when the import- 
care, however, to keep them out of ira- ant objects in view were duly taken into 
proper company. Whether they learnt consideration. Of coursd he should go 
less or more was of little iconsequence. more fully into the details of the proposi- 
The moral discipline was the great con- tien when in the committee. At present 
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he would conclude with moving ** That 
leave be itivcn to bring in a bill, for the 
better Education of the Poor in England 
and Wales.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had listened 
with much satisfaction to the perspicuous 
details given with s<i>inuch ability by the 
boil, and learned gentleman. He was 
quite incapable of giving any opinion at 
present on the general merits of tlje pro* 
posed plan, but he should best discharge 
his duty by giving his consent to the bring¬ 
ing in of the bill, reserving to some future 
occasion the discussion ot its principles. 
From the importance of the subject and 
the great interests involved in it, he hoped 
the lion, and learned gentleman would not 
press the bill during the present session. 
After the bill should have been brought in/ 
it could be printed, and members would 
then be prepared fur its discussion. He, 
at least, would give it his besteattention. 

Mr. Jirovgham said, he had no wish 
to press so important a measure hastily 
through the House, as, independently of 
the advantages which would accrue from its 
discussion within doors, great advantages 
would also be gained by its discussion out 
of doors—he meant among the clergy of 
the establisbnient, and all who were in any 
way connected' with it. If the tense of 
the House should appear to be in favour 
of passing his bill during the present ses¬ 
sion, he should certainly, speaking indivi¬ 
dually, be better pleated; but if the House 
should think that it ought to be delayed 
to a future occasion, he should cheerfully 
submit to such delay as to the House might 
appear most advisable. 

Mr. WUberforce expressed the obliga¬ 
tions which be felt to his hon. and learned 
friend for llie exertions which he had made, 
not only in establishing the principles, but 
in explaining the details, on which his bill 
was founded. He was confident that those 
exertions would be productive of> the 
greatest benefits to the community, and 
that too at no very distant period. 

Mr. V. FitzgetaUDiitL^. listened tothehon. 
and learned gentleman’s speech with the 
utmost attention, and expressed hiS opinion 
that the details which were presented ijn it 
renderedit more incumbent than everupod 
the House to take the state of education 
throughout the count ry into their immediate 
consideration. Some of the plans, how¬ 
ever, which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had proposed were totfdly inapplicable to 
Ireland. If he had not himself called the 
attention of the House, as he had promised 
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on a former occasion, to the necessity which 
existed fur advancing the interests of the 
poor in Ireland by a similar investigation, 
it was not because he had abandoned the 
intention of doing so, but because he 
deemed the present to be an unfit time 
for the institution of such a measure. 
The circumstances of that country render¬ 
ed it peculiarly necessary that some steps 
should bt> taken for the moral amelioration 
of its pooler inhabitants. 

Sir J, Newport also remarked on the de¬ 
ficiency of education, and the necessity of 
bestowing it on tb&< people of Ireland. 
He was sorry that the apt Tor numbering 
the population had not been sooner put 
i\ito force, because that, by showing the 
extent of the want, it would have brought 
the House so much nearer to the accom¬ 
plishment of that object.' He considered 
that in any measure of this sort as applied 
to Irel&nd, it should be distinctly borne in 
mind that the great majority of the nation 
were of a difierent religion from that of the 
state. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he had 
studiously abstained from any mention of 
Ireland throughout his address to the 
House, from a consideration of the state of 
religion in that country; and if the Dis¬ 
senters in England bore any such propor¬ 
tion to the members of the Established 
•Church, as the Catholics in Ireland did to 
those of that country, his views of the sub¬ 
ject would have materially differed.* 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that he bad 
read with great satisfaction the report of 
the education” committee, and had heard 
with still greater satisfaction the measure 
which his non. and learned friend had 
founded upon it. Having been himself 
alluded to in the course of the observations 
which bad been made upon this subject, 
be would assert, that though he might be 
considered a speculatist, yet he was no 
visionary on the subject of education. He 
did not intend to trouble the House with 
many observations on it at present; but be 
could not help making one observation 
which bad been repeatedly forced upon bis 
notice during his residence in a distant 
part of the British emjnre. He had re¬ 
peatedly had occasion to remark that mo¬ 
rality if not produced, was at least best 
preserved, amongst those of our sold/cis 
and sailors who were possessed of the 
power of communicating with their rela¬ 
tions in Europe by means of writing. It 
was a truth so'obviouSs.jthat there was no 
need for him to waste words in dilating 
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upon it, that the most powerful incentive 
to virtue, and the most edectual restraint 
against vice, was destroyed, whenever the 
opinion ofthc circle in which a man moved 
ceased to have an influence upon his con¬ 
duct. When the intercourse with that 
society in which he originally moved ceased 
totally to exist, the restraint against vice 
generally ceased to’^exist at the same mo¬ 
ment. Character was then losti' because 
no sense of shame was lefb to' preserve it, 
because no affections bound the individual 
to society, because no attention to his esta¬ 
blishment in liR: sec^ired his good beha¬ 
viour. He litul ^cen the beneBcial effect 
of keeping up an intercourse with their 
friends and relatives in Europe strikingl/ 
exemplified in those soldiers who came 
from the same part of the island of iMiich 
he H'as a native ;*for they had often made 
him the channel through which they re¬ 
mitted sums of money to their relatives at 
home—sums which he allowed %vere hut 
small in themselves, but which were of so 
much the more value, as they would in¬ 
duce virtue, temperance, and frugality, if 
not domestic affection. At that time it 
appeared to him that the art of writing, 
which one of our poets had so warmly 
eulogized as calculated to promote affec¬ 
tions much inferior to those which he 
had jifst mentioned, was an art which made 
it almost true thht those who were ac-, 
quainted with it carried their homes with 
them %herever they went; for by it they 
were enabled to look back upon the home 
where they were born as the home to which 
they would hereafter retunf. All this de¬ 
pended upon the art of writing, which was 
used by them for a better purpose than 
that of " wafting a sigh from Indus to the 
pole.’’ It was used by them to solace the 
sufferings of aged and absent parents, 
and to foster all the noblestftffectfons. which 
belonged to humanity. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Disturbances in Ireland.] Mr. 
Daly rose to bring forward his promised 
motion. He expressed his regret that he 
was under the necessity of calling the at¬ 
tention of the House to the disturbed 
state of Ireland. There never was a pe¬ 
riod when the state of that country re- 
qui^d a more prompt and vigorous inter¬ 
position on the part of guvernment; wf^en 
the disturbances were so extensive, and 
the outrages off so violent and dangerous 
a character. He^jsbould 'abstain from 
entering into any topics which were likdy 
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to provoke discussion, such-as Catholic 
emancipation, or the commutation of 
litlies, whatever opinion he might enter¬ 
tain of the high importance of those ques¬ 
tions. The state of disaffection and dis¬ 
turbance to which Ireland had been con¬ 
stantly subject for the last sixty years, 
might be in a great degree attributed to 
the melancholy condition of thu, lower 
orders -of its population. In a country 
I which Vas for the most part destitute of 
manufactures, the population was almost 
entirely employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, and much of the existing distress had 
arisen from the large sums offered to land- 
owners by the tenantry, >y which pro- 
[irietors had unfortunately suffered them¬ 
selves to be tempted, but tvliich it v.hs 
♦wholly beyond the means of the tenant to 
pay. The disturbances to which he had 
alluded commenced about the middle of 
November 4ast, it! the county of Roscom¬ 
mon and the parts adjacent. An npplicatiuii 
was made to government by the magis¬ 
tracy, who undertook to preserve ilie 
peace of their district if 60 men were 
sent down to assist them. ThL assistance 
was refused, anu the consequence of the 
refusal was, that the disaficction spread 
so rapidly that it was necessary very sliorl- 
ly after to place four^ districts undei the 
Peace Preservation »ct. Renewed distur¬ 
bances look place, in which some lives 
were lost, and a gentleman of respeefa- 
LJity was shot by the road-side in a pub¬ 
lic Jiighwav. In conset^uence of this 
atrocious murder a meeting of magis¬ 
trates took piace ; resolutions were enter¬ 
ed, into for the purpose of detecting and 
bringing the offenders to justice, and upon 
an application being made for 150 soldiers, 
government, which had a fortnight before 
refused 60 men, now refused to grant 150, 
upon the ground that they were afraid to 
trust so small a number of soldiers within 
’^the district. Disaffection had now reach¬ 
ed such a head, that the whole eastern 
part of the county, consisting of 13 baro¬ 
nies, was p|aced under the Peace Preser¬ 
vation act* The meeting of the magis¬ 
tracy was adjourned for a fortnight, it not 
being*«deemed prudent to adjourn for a 
longer period, and in that short in¬ 
terval, such was the increased audacity of 
the rebels, for he could designate them in 
no other manner, that .upwards of 70 gen¬ 
tlemen’s seats had been attacked and. 
plundered, and {[lere wdre actually not 
five seats in the whole district which had 
either not been entered, or defended and 
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Bavcd from*the depredators after an ob» 
stinate engagement. Government, which 
had refused 60 men in November, in the 
middle of February were ready to grtgat a 
military force of 3,500 men. The rebels 
who had before confined their outrages to 
the night, now marched in parties of 
1,200 and 1,500 men in open day. They 
attacked the police barracks, and thirteen 
of the police were dangerously funded, 
in a desperate engagement, which lasted 
from half past nine in the evening till three 
in the morning. For above five hours 
was uiis band of rebels engaged with his 
majesty’s organised and veteran troops. 
Jle would ar-k whether this state of things 
did not demand the interposition of his 
majesty’s government, and whether the 
country was to be left exposed to a renewal 
e,r those atrocities upon the return of 
winter ? Memorials had been preserv¬ 
ed to got'ernnient by the magistracy, but 
his majesty’s governmenc had not thought 
proper to take any notice of them. There 
was an armed and organised force from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Some measure, thcrefoi p. such as the In¬ 
surrection act, nr some act modified as to 
tlic most objectionable parts of the Insur¬ 
rection act, was imperiously demanded to 
iiisuie tlic public peace. It might be 
said, tlnit when the assizes name on se¬ 
veral examples had been made ; that some 
of these men had been hanged and others 
transported ; but so little eflect had these 
punishments had in subduing the spirit of 
disaffection, that he could state from his 
own knowledge, that on returning from 
the funeral of one of these criminals, a 
meeting was fixed by the leaders of the 
insurrection, and was actually held upon 
the spot where the execution took place. 
Several shots were fired upon the magis¬ 
trates on this occasion, and one of the wit¬ 
nesses, who had given evidence against 
their comrade, was shot at bis own door. 
In this situation of the country, it was 
not very satisfactory tp reflect upon the 
probable [enewal of these horrors in the 
ensuing winter. As soon as he under; 
stood that his motion was likely t6 bp op¬ 
posed by his majesty’s government, be had 
communicated with liie principal gentle-* 
men, with the superintending magistrates, 
and with some of the first legal authori¬ 
ties in that country. He would state to 
the House the substance of some of the 
letters which he had received from the 
principal Protestant and Catholic gentle¬ 
men of the county. He had a letter from 
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the archbishop of Tuam, stating his be¬ 
lief that the country was in a most melan¬ 
choly situation, and demanded the most 
prompt and decisive interposition of go¬ 
vernment. That distinguished person 
had been compelled to lay aside his cleri¬ 
cal character, and was in fact one of the 
most active magistri^tcs in the county. 
Mr. D’Arcy, the chief magistrate of the 
county, who had been sent down by go- 
vcrnmenl as superintending magistrate 
under the authority of the Peace Preserva¬ 
tion act, was of opinion (hat the prevail¬ 
ing spirit of disaftectlon could not be sub¬ 
dued without arming government with 
(ome extraordinary powers, and that 
there was no objection to a revival of 
the Insurrection act. Government had, 
indeed, in some respects, awakened to a 
sense of the necessity of preserving the 
peace ^f that district. The country was 
studded so thickly with nlilitary, that lio 
man could stand at his door without 
seeing parties of soldiers. Government 
had been obliged to take another step 
which was unconstitutional, although he 
allowed it was necessary ; namely to grant 
the qualification of the peace to field offi¬ 
cers and captains commanding detach¬ 
ments. If such was the alarm felt at the 
present moment, what would be the ease 
in the long nights, wl>en a part of the 
^army would prob^ly be withdrawn, in a 
country in which the whole population was 
armed i What he had described related 
only to one county. He had heard tliat 
both Kilkennj^ and Cork were disturb¬ 
ed, anti that horrible outrages bad been 
perpetrated in Westmeath. Patting that 
out of the question, however, there was 
the fact that four counties had been 
proclaimed. He had felt it his duty to 
state the facts of which he had been an 
eye-witness. He had gone out on nights 
for a fortnight together, to search the 
houses of persons, and he had ‘hardly 
ever found tin able bodied man at 
home. He had met numbers on 
the road. If they were civil, they replied 
to his inquiries tliat they had been danc¬ 
ing at a wedding; if saucy, they ask¬ 
ed what it was to hirp I He was obliged 
to let them go on, although he knew per¬ 
fectly well their object. He conclqd- 
ed by moving, That a Select Commit¬ 
tee ’be appointed to take into considera¬ 
tion the progress and extqnt of tiie Dis¬ 
turbances at present existing in Ireland, 
to examine whether i'.' be necessary for 
their effectual suppression to intrust to the 
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Govsrnment of that country any and what ! 
additional powers, and to report their ob* 
fiervations thereupon to the House." 

Mr. J), JSrotvn said, it wa^ impossi¬ 
ble by ordinary means to put down the 
disturbances that existed, and hence it 
was, that his hon. friend called jupon 
the House to accede to his proposition 
for a select comm'tttee on the subject. 
It was well known unlawfdl^otfihs were 
every where administered, es^cially in 
the disturbed districts, and that nothing' 
but the presence of the military preserv¬ 
ed the public t^nquHlity. 

Mr. Ckarlbs « Gnit^ perfectly agreed 
with the hon. mover in the extreme im* 
portance of the subject, not merely be¬ 
cause it involved the character of the exist¬ 
ing government of Ireland, but much 
more because it involved the consideration 
of the principle on which Ireland had been 
and ought to «be governed. Hd' (Mr. 
Grant) was certainly in a singular situa¬ 
tion. He bad felt it his duty already 
to state to parliament that there did 
not appear to the lord-lieutenant and the 
government of Ireland, to be any ground 
for proposing the renewal of the Insurrec¬ 
tion act. And now an honourable gen¬ 
tleman rose, and with curious inconsis¬ 
tency complained that the Irish govern¬ 
ment was not aliv^ to the state of Ireland, 
and at the same time pfbposed to enact a, 
law which was, to give that government 
a discretion that they did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to possess ! He felt bound to 
oppose the motion ; not merely because 
it was brought on so Idte in the ses¬ 
sion (although that, notwithstanding the 
explanation of the lion, gentleman, would 
have been sufficient); not merely be¬ 
cause if the House were absolutely to 
go into a committee, the proposition of 
the hnnourable mover was not siifficient-- 
ly extensive ; as it did not include any in¬ 
quiry into the local and general causes 6t^ 
the disturbances ; not merely because he 
was hostile to the supposition of the hon. 
gentleman, that only what were called 
strong measures could be salutary ; but 
because the bill which the hon. gentle- 
naan recommended was contrary td that 
principle on which,*in his opinion, the 
governmehl of Ireland ought to bo'con- 
.tldhted. Did'the House redollect what 
were the prqvisipns of' tlld IbsinEtec- 
,tipn aCt?, Di'a thdy tecdllect that it fol’- 
H>qd .every peHon tobe'abmut f^ni'ilis 
house from stiyi-sf,! to 811 ^- 1*186 Dicf thSy 
recollect that it establiih'ed a 

i ' ■ 
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sessions, to which persons appVelieiiKled for 
a violation of the law might be taken;| 
and, without a grand jury ora pi^tty' jUry;' 
on the sole opinion of the magistrates at 
those sessions, acting under' the influence 
of the. passions and the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment, condemn to* transportation for 
seven years i Such was the Insurrection 
act; and the complaint was, that the 
govern^ient of Ireland were reluctant to 
re-enact it. Nay, the meeting in Galway 
had declared, that if the Irish government 
did not propose its re-enactment, they 
would forfeit the confluence of the coun¬ 
try. Something, however, had been said 
or a mitigated Insurrection act, by which 
persons accused of violating it sho’aki be 
tried by a jury. Now it was his deliber¬ 
ate opinion, tl^at under the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of Ireland, it would be better 
to have the Insurrection act with all its 
enormities,* than this modifled act; be¬ 
rceuse, if parliament were to adopt the 
severer measure, they would guard against 
its continuance ; whereas, he had little 
doubt that the milder measure would be 
rendered permanent. 

“ O ! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 

Dread Goddess ! lay thy chastening hand. 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad.” 

In that ** benign form" be had no doubt 
that an attempt would be made to render 
the Insurrection act permanent, 'i'hc 
hon. mover, in laying the grounds for his 
motion, had spoken much of the disturb¬ 
ances in Ireland. He (Mr. Grant) was 
not informed to that eflcct. By the ac¬ 
counts which he had received it appeared 
that Ireland was in a state of great 
tranquillity. He was never disposed 
to dfisgutse evils end dangers; but he 
felt that it wos his duty not to exag¬ 
gerate them. The people of Ireland were 
rather hardly dealt by. If there were 
any local outrages in that country then 
the Insurrection act was called for; if 
quiet seemed to prevail, it was said to be 
tlelusive, to 'threaten a tremendous 
convtilsion. )>lf he were aske'^ whether, 
Ireland^wAs in such a state that all const- 
defefions for the future might be calmly 
*resigned, his answer would be, that he 
wou!d'be*a bold man who, in the present 
state of the world, would predicate titat 
of' any‘pert, of his majesty’s dothinions. 
'UhqUestidnftbty there were in thc< history 
ef Ireland deeply.seated - causes* foi(<dts- 
ttontent' end' ttisturbance.'* For' thoso 
cause# tew cetvki- 

'Sa '■ 
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ries wliicli piecedcil the midcUc of his intc lowed to muinlhiiif tliiit in the instanci* in 
majesty’s reign. Never had a great nation question it had acted as it ought, 'i'he 
been ilhtreated with impunity. If great right lion, gentleman iieru entered into a 
principles were sacrificed to gain a tem- minute detail of the applications which 
porary end, for the thumeiit safety might had been made by the magistrates of fli* 
be obtained, but the hour of retribution county of (lulway for military aid, and of 
would surely arrive,. The present causes the measures taken by the Irish govern¬ 
or the agitation with which Ireland was ment in consequence. During the last 

occasionally afilicted w'erc, among others thirty or forty years, it had been the con" 

the extent of illicit distillation, t^e fatal victiun (|f successive administrations in 
influence of religious animosity, uie re-' Ireland, |tli!»t, it was necessary, bv sonrte 
dundance of population, and ^he absence means or other, to descend from the sys- 
of employment. Hut what had those tern of extraordinary measures by which 
causes to do with an inquiry by a com- that country had bepn sodong guvcnicd. 
niittee of that House. Some,of them no That conviction was mani^sted by the 

legislature could reach. They must be government of lord Cornwallis. It was 

left to time, and to the benefleial eflect of manifested to a great extent by the admi, 
u more general intercourse with England, nistration of his right lion, friend who had 
Some of them it was in the power of the immediately preceded him (Mr. Peel), 
resident gentry to control. IJndouhtedly His. right lion, friend had established the 
there were causes of the evil to which the Peace Preservation bill, because it was 
legislature ought to lookbi\t they were not safe to descend too si\f]dciily from the 
not fit subjects for the investigation of a system which had been so long pursued, 
committee; they were abundantly notori- The Insurrection act was in force when 
ous and ascertained. But above all, the his right hon. friend came into office, but 
renewal of the Insurrection act would be he had wisely allowed it to expire. Under 
the worst mqde of meeting the evil. Ad- what circumstances was Ireland when 
verting to the recent disturbances, the right that act was allowed to expire? The 
lion, gentleman observed, that it was un- counties of Tipperary and Down had just 
pleasant in him to make the remark ; but as recovered from an insurrection. In Louth 
the hon. mover had put the government there had been great agitation, and many 
on its defence for its conduct on that oc- atrocities had been committed. These evils 
casioii, he was obliged, however reluc- had been suppressed by'tlic application of 
tantly, to say, that every person^oiinccted a large military force—by the operation of 
with the government of Ireland must, the Peace Preservation act—and-, as was 
under such circumstances, expect to re- believed by many, by the operation of the 
ccive, day after da}', applications for mill- Insurrection act. What did his right hon. 
tary force, accompanied by declarations of friend do, zealous and* anxious as every 
great alarm and infinite danger. No one knew he was fur the peace of Ireland i 
doubt, those by whom such declarations Did he declare the apparent tranquillity 
were made thought them well-founded; hollow, and ask for the continuance of the 
but it was the duty of government to use Insurrection act, that it might be ready 
a sound discretion, and to consider how for the next winter? No—not because 
far it might be proper to aflbrd the re- he did not expect disturbances would- 
quired aid. Under such circumstances recur, but because he believed the power 
the first duty of government was, to en- with which the government was vested by 
deavour to rouse the local authorities the constitution to be sufficient for their 
themselves to attempt tlie suppression of suppression. 'What was the case at pre- 
the evil. If that failed, their second duty sent ? 1 here had been some disturbances 

—a duty to be always reluctantly per- in Galway. Those disturbances had been 
formed—was to supply such a moderate suppressed. How ? By a military force, 
military force as would enable tb^ local aqd by the operation of the Peace Preser- 
nuthorities to suppress the evil. If that vation act. The tranquillity of the county 
should fail their next duty was to resprt of Clare bad been menaced. The tlireat- 
to the provisions of the Peace Preserva- coed movement Iiad been repressed #by 
tion bill. He was not presumptuous the,exertion of the resident gentry, and 
enough to say, that bo reproach whatever by the operation of the Peace Preserva- 
could attach td the p^eseat government tion act. The tranquillity of the county 
of Ireland: but, attacked as tLit gpvem- of Mayo had also been Uircstciied but 
meat had been, he might perhaps bo a!- had been maintained *Dy the vigorous ef- 
V(H.. If. • 1 H 
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forts of tlic local ^ontrj’, even without | 
the Peace Piescrvalion act. Die! he say,' 
that there m ould never be any turther dis¬ 
turbance in Ireland? Was he “to bo told 
by gentlemen whom it was his interest 
and liis wish to conciliate, that he was 
abandoning the cause of Ireland, because 
he was unwilling to place in the hands of 
the lord lieutenant \ind the government of 
Ireland a power which, until tbfi passing 
of the Insurrection act, had nevtir c.visted j 
since tJie days of the Norman conquest? 
As he was speaking on this subject, he 
was bound to ^ay, that if ilie same exer¬ 
tion had beeii'»m,'ide in the county of Gal¬ 
way, as in the counties of Clare and 
Mayo by the resident gentry, the disori 
ders would have been checked in the first 
instance. In support of that opinion, and 
of the necessity lor such exertion, the 
right hon. gentleman quoted at consi¬ 
derable length *he charge of judgii Daly 
who went to try the ribbon-men in Galway; 
and who strongly reprobated the con¬ 
duct of those who conceived that they 
should save their lives and property by his 
supineness, and a leaning to the mob., 
rrum this censure it was but just, utterly 
to exempt the hon. mover of the proposi¬ 
tion before the House as well as several 
other honourable gentlemen. To the 
charge, therefore, of being careless as to 
the future tranquillity ofiIreland he could, 
not plead guilty. He had an unfeigned 
respect for many of those who dilfered 
from him in opinion on the subject; but 
lie must put it to their good sense and 
feeling seriously to’consider^on what prin¬ 
ciple the government of Irclknd ought to 
be conducted. Wes it not important, to 
ask when the system which had so long 
prevailed, was to end? Was it not im* 
purtant to determine what should be tlie 
limit to the system of extraordinary mea-' 
surcs ? If a modified insurrection act were 
adopter!, to-day, tvby might not a com¬ 
plete insurrection act be ad^ipted a year 
hence? Why might it not be proposed 
to abolish the Habeas Corpus ? He ap¬ 
pealed to those who were conversant with 
the history of Ireland, whether they did 
not in their conscience believe that the 
greater part of the evils under which 
Ireland now laboured, were attributable 
to tV>e system which had been pursued for 
two centuries ? Th^ case of Ireland bad 
always been considered ns an excepted 
case. This had'beenthe unvaried tone— 
that such or such a particular measure 
might be very good for England, but that 
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it would not be good for li'eland. The 
calamities' by which Ireland bad been 
most deeply afflicted, were tp be mainly 
ascribed to their constant recourse to ex¬ 
traordinary measures. To them was to 
be traced the too general abandonment, 
by the magistrates -of Ireland, of their 
proper functions, and the consequent des¬ 
truction of the mutual relations of de- 
pendei|^e and support between them and 
the people. If the laws of a country did 
not restraie alike the rich and the poor— 
if tliey were rendered applicable to one 
class and not to the other, how was it pos¬ 
sible to suppose that magistrates could be 
found capable and willing as in England 
to discharge with correctness all the high 
duties entrusted to them ? But if such 
was the effect of the system to which he 
alluded on. the -magistracy, what effect 
had it on the great mass of the people of 
Ireland ? With what aspect had the con¬ 
stitution been always shown to them? 
Angry and vindictive. It had been exhi¬ 
bited, not as the medium of doing justice, 
but as affording the means of gratifying 
resentment. It was the essence of all 
good government, that the excesses of the 
people should be resisted by steady and 
constitutional, and not by extraordinary 
measures. More especially was it expe¬ 
dient that the people of Ireland should 
find that their crimes and excesses were 
met not b^ extraordinary measures but by 
the established laws, and by the constitu¬ 
tion, in the common and daily exercise of 
its powers. He would agpiti appeal to 
those hon. gentlemen who were connected 
with Ireland—he would again call on 
them to consider whether it woidd not be 
very practicable, by local exertion, to do 
away with the necessity of a recourse to 
any such measure as the Insurrection act. 
He Intreated those who came to that 
House for stronger powers to protect 
them from the people, to consider if, in 
the districts in which they resided, the 
local causes of tl;h evil might not be 
so sodenedras to supersede such a fatal 
necessity-4atal, not merely because it 
v^as in nsSif a violation of the cons'titu- 
tioit, but because it naturally led to greater 
Violations of the constitution. He did 
not say that it was practicable immediately 
to abolish the system- which he had to 
strongly reprobated. He might fail- in 
the attempt; his successor might fail in 
the attempt; but tultimately he was per¬ 
suaded that that important object would 
be accgmpHsbnd. It by a steady and 
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iuflexible adherence to constitutional prin> 
$;iples that England had attained to her 
present prosperity; and. by pursuing a 
similar course be hoped that Ireland would 
share the advantage. It was on these 
grounds that he must most respcetfully 
but most firmly oppose such propositions 
as that under consideration. He was not 
so rash or so foolish as to say ^hat there 
would be no more disturbances m Vciand, 
but he would say, that come when they 
might, they ought to be met o« tiic prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. A sudden 
emergency might require a temporary re¬ 
medy ; but whenever the great features of 
the law by which Ireland was governed, 
diflercd from those of the law by which 
England was governed, he could not but 
consider that difference as a departure 
from justice and wisdom. Thu right hon, 
gentleman sat down amidst loud and ge¬ 
neral cheers. *• 

Mr. Dawson regretted, in common with 
his hon. friend, the inattention which had 
been paid to the general state of Ireland 
by tile government, of which the right hon. 
gentleman formed so prominent a member. 
A great part of the session had now elapsed, 
and no notice had been taken of the nightly 
meetings, the outrages, and the blood¬ 
thirsty assassinations which bad invaded 
thequiet of a whole province,and produced 
the loss of many lives. Had his hon. 
friend proposed an insurrection act at once, 
he should not have supported such a motion, 
because he was, generally speaking, averse 
to measures of violence rashly or hastily 
adopted. The evils of the state of Ire¬ 
land at present originated, in a great 
degree, from those unavoidable circum¬ 
stances in which she had been placed for 
a series of years past. The soldiery, scat¬ 
tered at a great distance from head-quar¬ 
ters, too often plundered the peasantry. 
This begat reprisals, and the peasantry 
rose in arms, or secretly avenged their 
wrongs by assassination. The insurrec¬ 
tion act was passed in 1807, with a view 
to prevent the necessity of emjiloying the 
military. The danger now was greater; and 
yet any measure of this nature was deejaretf 
by government to be unnecessary. Gen¬ 
tlemen who, like himself, were in the* 
habit of supporting government, expected 
they should be protected by the government 
in their turn; and it was of greater import¬ 
ance to them tha^t their dwelling should 
be protected, their repose undisturbed, 
and their lives uomenaced, than that any 
particular set of men should hold the reins 
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of government. He had, in commoa witli 
most liberal Irish gt-mlom n, iIk; highest 
respect for the candour, feeling, and worth 
of the riglft hoii. secretary tor Ireland; but 
whilst he made this admission, he could 
not help saying, ihathe^'clt it his iiuperi- 
ous*duty to support the motion of his hun. 
friend. 

Mr. W. Parprll said’tlia't from the state¬ 
ments h4^9d that night heaid, he should 
have imajined that Ireland was in a state 
of universal disturbance; but the fact was, 
there had been some disturbance in Gal¬ 
way, and they were ^ow called upon for 
more rigorous measures, snffer the lenient 
proceedings of government had had their 
proper and full effect. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he felt it ne¬ 
cessary to point out to liis lion, fiicnd, the 
member for Galway, why he considered 
the measure o.f an Insurrection act per¬ 
fectly ‘unnecessary. Tlie'liritisli House 
of Commons would always hem- with.sur¬ 
prise an application from Irisli inenibers 
to coerce their own country, by enact¬ 
ments abhorrent to the constitutional ieel- 
ings of that House. It was rciuarkable. 
that although the Insurrection act had 
been passed in I BUT, as a means of in-' 
, timidatiiig and keeping the sjiirit of in- 
: subordination in check, it liad never been 
\ acted on, except in the district alluded 
to, although fret^uontly applied for by 
local magistrates in other quarters of 
that country. The object of govci lunent 
at that period, and he then formed a part 
of it, was, to conciliate the feelings of the 
people, whilst they endeavoured to pos¬ 
sess themselves of sufficient puncr to go¬ 
vern that country with tranquillity. Was 
the House prepared to strengthen llie 
hands of the Irish government beyond 
even what that government eunsidcred 
necessary for its authority, and the pre¬ 
servation of .the public tranquillity ? lie 
had been suwrised at hearing ftenn his 
hon. friend, tlfat a whole province of Ire¬ 
land was now in a state of insurrection. 
He believed it was no such thing. In 
fact, they themselves had admitted tliut, 
owing to the application of the Peace 
Preservation bill, ’the country bad been 
restored to tranquillity. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, he conceived that no ca^ 
had been made out for such an enact- 
menS, and he should therefore vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald maintained the ex¬ 
pediency o.f the projiosc'iJnquiry, although 
it appeared to be resisted by the combined 
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parties in tlie House. His right lion, 
frioiul, uho Imd made such an impression 
on the House by Ins eloquence, had said 
that it was proposed to renew tne Insur¬ 
rection act. That was not the proposition 
before the Housiv Many who voted for 
inquiry might oppose the Insurrection^ct, 
or only agree to it if stripped of the ob¬ 
jectionable and severe enactments on 
which his right hon. friend had i^escanted. 
The province of Connaught bat! been not 
merely disturbed, but in a slate of rebel¬ 
lion. Rcgular^^ battles had been fought 
there betwepn the'insurgents and -the 
king's troops.* ^t was quiet at present; 
but it was a dreadful tranquillity, occar 
sioned by pouring in a large military 
force. It was not his wish, or the wish 
of tliose who supported the motion, to en- 
Aircc measures of coercion; but he 
thought they had a right to ask ,parlia¬ 
ment to invesFigatc the situation of a 
country- in which rebellion liad so lately 
raged. He denied that the Peace Pre¬ 
servation bill was a substitute for the In¬ 
surrection act, and reminded the House 
that Mr. Grattan, for whose talents and 
principles they liad so great a respect, was 
among the number of those who approved 
of the Insurrection act when brought 
under the consideration of parliament. 
The object of hisi hon. friend’s motion was 
not to revive that act in its full force? 
but merely to retain that part of it which 
gave the magistrates a right to institute 
domiciliary visits if the motion was to 
be followed up by any .positive enact¬ 
ment. , 

Mr. It. Martin denied, tbat in the county 
of Galway tlicre was any thing like a re¬ 
bellion. In the baronies w'here bis pro¬ 
perty was situated, every tb*Rg was tran¬ 
quil, and he claimed their exception from 
the imputation. He opposed, the motion, 
and recommended his hon.-.{Tolleaguc to 
withdtaw it, as the measur^ivas unneces¬ 
sary in the present situation of the 
country. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion at being able for once to support the 
conduct .of the executive government 
with regard to Ireland. He begged leave 
to remind his right hon. friend, that 
tl^ough Mr. Grattan had supported the 
Insurrection act generally in the then 
state of the country, he had repeatedly 
divided the Hpuse on that very clause of 
domiciliary visits to which it was now 
proposed that th&Vict should be limited. 

JMr. Foiter contended for the necessity 
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of increasing the powers (he magis¬ 
trates, and alluded to the beneficial re¬ 
sults of the Insurrection act when Ireland 
was in a strte of disturbance, as a proof 
that some modification of it would be at¬ 
tended with advantage at present. He 
thought no plan could be better calculated 
to secure the tranquillity of Ireland than 
that which had ht^n proposed. In the 
county^e represented, nocturnal'mcctings 
were held, and recourse -had even been 
had to as^ssination, where the unfortu¬ 
nate victim was suspected of having re¬ 
vealed the projects of the conspirators. 
He was brmly of opinion that the in¬ 
troduction of the bill would be very be¬ 
neficial. 

Lord Castlercagh said, that no man 
had a greater respect for the opinion of 
the right hon. gentlenian who had just sat 
down tlian he had, because frbm his great 
local krtowtbdge and experience Ire might 
be considered competent to form acorrecl 
judgment. He must, however, deny that 
there .was any thing in the present state of 
Ireland to justify the introduction-of such 
a measure under any modification. If 
Ireland was really in such a state as had 
been described by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. V. Fitzgerald), he could not help 
thinking that he was rather lardy in not 
coming forward until now that tranquillitj' 
had been restored under the authority of 
the law of the land. * TIte Insurrection act 
was not a measure to be adopted upon a 
precautionary principle; it required the 
existence of insurrection to justify its 
introduction. It was, in fact, like the in¬ 
come tax, a measure, which, if adopted 
at a proper time, and with proper regula¬ 
tions, might he attended with the best 
effects, but which ought never to be in¬ 
troduced witliout,||ie existence of an ade¬ 
quate necessity. Ireland was now in a 
tranquil state; and ho thought it would 
be at once impolitic and uncalled for to 
select a moment of public quiet to bring 
into action a meaeurc, the spirit of wliicli 
was agreed, upon all hands, to be rc- 
.pugnant to tlie constitution, and whloli 
could only be warranted by an adequate 
, state* of public disturbance. 

General Hart wished his hon. friend 
U'ould withdraw his motidn, as it would 
only tend, if carried, to make the Irish 
people hclicve they were not looked upon 
as a portion of the British empire. Con¬ 
ciliation would Qo every tiling for Ire¬ 
land: it would promote the union of -the 
I two countries; and he was happy to hear 
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tliat Kudt n sj'stcm was to be acted on in its 
future government. Gratitude was a term 
which Jt was said could not be found in 
the Irish language; but it was a senti¬ 
ment, he was sure, that could be found 
in every Irish heart. The government 
had just extended to the- people of Ire¬ 
land a measure to relieve their commer¬ 
cial distress, and when they had done this 
with one hand, they ought not t^th the, 
other to tell them they were to be sub- 
, dued by a military force. • 

The motion was then negatived. 
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Thursday, June 29. 

FEMALEOfeENDKRs Whipping IJiLL.] 
Mr. Chetwynd rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to nhj^lish the punishment 
of VVhipping Female Offenders in any case 
whatever. The House was aware, that by 
an act of the year 1817, the system of 
public wiiipplngof females had been wholly 
exploded; but he was surprised that the 
private whipping of females had been by 
that measure permitted to continue, look¬ 
ing on it as he did as objectionable, or 
even more objectionable than the other. 
It might be said, in defence of its conti¬ 
nuance, that it was necessary for the sake 
of example; but, on the other hand, as 
the infliction of the punishment was pri¬ 
vate, it was in the power of the gaoler or 
other superintendant to render it the most 
excruciating torture possible, or a mere 
matter of form; and this alone he thought 
a decided objection- jo it. With respect 
to the public whipping of females, he was 
of opinion that no exhibition could be 
more revolting to the feelings. The act 
to which he had alluded only abolished 
the punishment of the public whipping of 
females; but if the House would agree 
with him, they would go much further. 
His intention was to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal that act, and sub¬ 
stitute other provisioes for the more ef¬ 
fectual prevention of the whipping 'of 
females; and the object of it would be to 
prohibit that practice, not only .in tfie 
cases already provided for, but in* Work- 
houses, houses of correction, lunatic asy¬ 
lums, and other places for the reception' 
of lunatics. If, therefore, the House 
should be of .opinion that it should in 
no case be perpiitted, lie should humbly 
itiove. for leave to bring in a bill jo abolish 
the punishment of whipping R'umic of* 
fenders in any case whatever. 
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Leave was gi^en, and the bill was 
brought in and read a first time. 

1*arga’.] I.ord John Russell rose for 
the purpose of submitting his promised 
motion relative to the production of a 
copy, of the memorial presented by a native 
of Parga to the secretory of state. He 
was perfectly aware, 'that at the present 
time of liw^year, so near the conclusion of 
the session, and in the present agitated 
state of the public mind, it was extremely 
difficult for him to engage that attention ' 
which he could WKh to circumstances 
occurring in a distant countVy, and not at 
all connected with that one paramount 
*and domestic object which at present en¬ 
tirely occupied the public mind; but at 
the same time, lie felt it his duty to urge 
this momentous subject, as one well-de¬ 
serving the attention of parliament; and 
he thought that they were bound to give 
to the people of Parga that protection, 
which was not only a valuable right, and 
one to be extended, in such a case, of all 
others, but which could alone he their 
safeguard from the further continuance 
of those abuses and that oppression under 
wliich they at present laboured. The 
House would not expect that he should 
now enter into a detailed view of the 
question as to the fiession of Parga. 
Would to God tllat he could enter into it 
with such effect as to be able to induce 
the House to commiserate the fate, and 
to relieve the situation, of a wronged and 
gallant people! Notwithstanding all the 
attempts which had been made by an 
anonymous writer to colour the transac¬ 
tions which had betrayed them, and to 
gloss over the counsels which had achieved 
dieir ruin, he thought the general opinion 
of mankind would be, that this was a case 
of as notorious treachery and as grievous 
injury, ai^ny that had ever yet occurred 
in the wo^. And what had been, the 
consequened, as regarded our own repu¬ 
tation ? Our enemies always alluded with 
extreme anxiety to the case of Parga, as 
an instance of our acquiescence in op¬ 
pression, and our dOsertion of the cause 
of freemen; and they reproached us with 
this fatal inconsistency—that we, who for 
ages, and throughout protracted war8,J;ad 
stood forward as the champions of' the 
rights of nations, were content, when the 
enemies of the Parguinotes required their 
submission, and the surrender of their 
rights, to act in a vcrji, different character, 
and upon principles contrary to those on 
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V'hich we liad hitlicrto uAsIicalhcil our 
swords.—The noble lord then briefly 
stated what had been the treatment which 
Parga had received upon tlie occasion of 
the recent cessions; and observed, that 
although by a former treaty with other 
powers, in 1800, it was stipulated that she 
should preserve the free exercise of her 
religion, that condiflon was broken in the 
very first w'ar that ensued bctweeri llussia 
and Turkey, lo the treaty oV'fSlS, by 
wiiich the Ionian Islands were ceded to 
us, no provision was made for Parga; and 
therefore it had*been«said, that the Par- 
guinotes wcre^\cluded from the opera¬ 
tion of that treaty. But it had been re¬ 
plied, and very justly, that because the* 
treaty of 1815 alluded to that of 1800, 
therefore j’nrga was entitled to the benefit 
of it. The Parguinotes said, At least 
let us have some security that our rights, 
our property, aqd our religion, are hot to 
be sacrificed to the Turks.” The same 
anonymous writer turned round upon 
this rc(|upst, and had endeavoured to show 
that neither by the treaty, nor in equity, 
were they entitled even to these. The 
property which a treaty had intended tu 
secure had been ravished from them—the 
religion which it had been stipulated to 
preserve had been violated—and the bul¬ 
warks, the safeguards, attempted to be 
set up, liad been swept fiiva)'. Now, the 
property of tliese Parguinotes, which was 
so given up to the Turks, was estimated, 
by the writer in the Quarterly Review, 
at 300,000/. Let the House observe the 
monstrous injustice wliich ^lad occurred 
in tliis part of the transaction: the buyer 
was permitted to estimate the property, 
while the seller was denied that right. 
The Turks were allowed to make an esti¬ 
mate : that privilege was refused to the 
ParguiiictL'.s. In the first instance, the 
sum of money at which thei^ property 
was c'stjmatcd by the British/lmnsul was 
277,000/.: the Turks, as matRr of course, 
estimated it at very considerably less; 
and the estimate subsequently transmitted 
by sir Thomas Maitland, was of no 
greater an amount than 150,000/. After 
the preliminary valuations were com¬ 
pleted, and the sum thus diminished, the 
l*arguiuotcs were obliged to accept pay- 
miSt in the Turkish alloy. This arrange¬ 
ment being concluded, the unhappy pgo- 
pic wished for sume spot of ground where 
they might entft a new towii; but the 
place assigned for t[)em was so barren and 
unprdtnitsiiig, that'they were iinablti to 
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I use it. Their chief apxicty fiad been to 
I be enabled to live in tranquillity under a 
just govcrntncnt.~-Tbe noble lord here 
introduced n passage from the rev. Mr. 
Eustace’s work, in illustration of the real 
state qf Parga; he afterwards alluded to 
some parts of sir T. IVIaitland's dispatches, 
observing, that that officer, as high com¬ 
missioner, was placed in a very difficult 
situation: he possessed great power at 
'the heaS of what was called the coiistitu- 
tional government, and was furnished with 
a large foreign force to suppress discon¬ 
tent or rebellion: lie was a sovereign, 
without the usual checks to which even 
monarchs were subject; and might be 
considered, in some points of view, a 
greater man than the king, from whom be 
received authority. In the exercise of Ins 
power.*;, sir T. Maitland had taxed the 
people of Santa Maufh very heavily, hav¬ 
ing obtained the consent of the senate, 
appointed by himself; but the approbation 
of the House of Commons of the Ionian 
Islands seemed to be a trifle he bad en¬ 
tirely disregarded. The right lion, the 
chancellor of the exchequer might, per- 
i haps, obtain a useful lesson of finance by 
I listening to the plans adopted by general 
Maitland. He had taxed not only wine, 
oxen, and other ordinary commodities, 
but he had fixed upon one that in no 
, other country, from the earliest times, Inul 
been subjected to an impost—water. He 
had required the payment of a dollar per 
month for every well or fountain. Even 
in this much-taxed country of England, 
such an expedient had never been re¬ 
sorted to. In this 'way the high com¬ 
missioner had asserted that there was a 
larger surplus of revenue this year than 
at any former period, notwithstanding he 
had given salaries ta some oflicers never 
before paid, and haa doubled and trebled 
the emoluments of others. Besides, 
when lie spoke of a surplus, he seemed to 
have forgotten the large sums he had 
received from this country, and voted by 
the British yousc of Conunons, for the 
maintenance of his authority. His lord- 
sRip tvasivilling to allow that the govern¬ 
ment af sir T. Maitland might iiave been 
beneficial in some respects. He was an 
able and efficient officer ;J[)ut it was very 
unfit that any man, however qualified, 
should be erected into a sovereign so 
despotic. His conduct regarding corn 
{ had been perfectly tirthodo'x; lie had taken 
the whole subsistence of the island of 
Corfu into his own haiuh. It might be 
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very true tliifit formerly a fctv' merchants 
monopolized the trade in grain; but it 
did not follow that on this account it was 
fit that such an advantage ought to be 
seized by tlie executive authorities. Plav- 
ing referred to certain opinions expressed 
by sir T. Maitland on the subject of re¬ 
form, and to complaints made against him 
and transmitted to Petersburgh, his lord- 
ship concluded by moving for the\:opyof. 
a memorial presented to the secretary of 
state for the colonial department, by a 
native of Parga, and for certain copies of 
or extracts from the dispatches of sir 
Thomas Maitland relative to Parga. 

Mr. Goulburn congratulated the Plouse, 
that after two or three years of misrepre¬ 
sentations, invented with art and circulat¬ 
ed with industry, the time was not far 
distant when the documents to be laid 
upon the table of parliament would lay the 
whole case regarding Parga ftfirly before 
the country. The House would then be 
able to judge whether the resignation of i 
this island was, as had been asserted, an 
act of grievous treachery, or whether, on ; 
the contrary, it bad not been inevitable, if 
any regard was to be paid to positive and 
distinct etigagementa. THe whole of the 
speech of the noble lord afforded the 
strongest confirmation that he himself en¬ 
tertained some doubt upon the question. 
If the case of Parga manifestly and indis¬ 
putably reflected disgrace on the British 
government, would the noble lord have 
thought it necessary to wander about in 
search of subsidiary matter not really and 
fairly connected with the point at issue, 
but relating to the whole government of 
the Ionian islands ? The talents and dex¬ 
terity of the noble lord would not have 
been so exeitcd, had be not been sensi¬ 
ble that he must find ji^ething or other 
to bolster up a bad ca^. The noble lord 
had alluded to certain anonymous state¬ 
ments recently published regarding Parga 
but be gave the noble lord credit for be¬ 
ing unconnected withsotlier anonymous 
statements elsewhere printed, (which had 
led to that refutation. He maintainetl 
that the British government had not re¬ 
stored Parga to Turkey, without beings 
fully satisfied that the latter had an indis¬ 
putable right to the island; and he pro¬ 
ceeded to prove his assertion by reference 
to the treaty of Campo Formio, by "which 
it had been first giade over to France, and 
subsequently relinquished to Turkey. The 
war between France and the Porte broke 
out in 1798, and the joint fleets of Russia 
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and Turkey soon aOer took possession of 
tlie Ionian islands. The treaty of 1800, 
which followed, was one of temporary dis¬ 
tribution, nut of final cession ; but not long 
afterwards, namely, in 1801, the Ionian 
islands, including Parga, were given in so¬ 
vereignly to Turkey, with, however, a 
distinct government of their own. Tliis 
amounted to a direct transfer, and the 
contract%ae as complete as any that had 
ever occurred between two niuions. In 
1806, Russia declared war against Turkey, 
and conquered Parga and the other pos¬ 
sessions of the Porfe on the Albanian 
coast: but wli^n peace w%s‘ subsequently 
piade, the integrity of the Turkish do^ 
minions was fully recognised. There was 
nothing, therefore, to warrant Great Bri¬ 
tain in assigning the rights of sovereignty 
over Parga to any otlier powev than Tur¬ 
key. It was very true that in the treaty 
formed at the Congre.ss of Vienna no men¬ 
tion was made of Parga; but this was not 
an accidental omission, inasmucli as Tur¬ 
key being no party to the negotiations, it 
would have been most extraordinary if she 
or her dependencies had been introduced 
into the treaty. The very engagement 
under which the British troops had enter¬ 
ed Parga prevented this government from 
keeping possession of it; and he denied 
most positively, that there was any undcr- 
<standing that it should remain in the hands 
of this country. He had searched all the 
papers in the colonial office, a‘nd could 
find no document relative to any autho¬ 
rity given on the part of this government 
to lead the inhabitants of Parga into a be¬ 
lief that they were to remain under the 
protection of Great Britain. He had then 
written to sir James CampbcH, the com¬ 
manding officer on that station, for the 
purpose of learning whether be had di¬ 
rected any subordinate officer to make 
such a coiflNmnication, or to hold forth 
such a prospr^t. The answer (which sir 
James Campbell did not write, for the 
state of his health disabled him, but which 
he dictated) was, that be had authorized 
no person to enter into an eng^ement or 
to give any assurance to that ctocI. The 
Course which government had to pursue, 
therefore, was distinctly marked, and 
could not be mistaken. It was a couiue 
of duty and a path prescribed by the let- 
I ter df an express stipulation with another 
power. He was sure that, whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion might prevail, on the 
question of the geueral’policy of our trea¬ 
ties with the Porte, no honourable mem- 
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ber would deny the necessity of our faith¬ 
fully performing the engagements which 
we had contracted- With regard to the 
mode of restoration, and the circumstances 
under which that proceeding had been 
conducted, he only begged that, before 
any gentleman formed an opinion, he 
would carefully cq,nsidcr what course it 
was practicable to adopt. As far as the 
treatment of the Parguinotes by.^e Turk¬ 
ish government was in question,* they had 
not complained of it, nor had any of those 
inconveniencie^ or oppressions, of which 
so much was.said, b£cn experienced dur¬ 
ing the six ydhrs of their dependence on 
that state. Parga, it must be recollected^ 
stood in absolute need of the protection 
of some foreign power; she bad not with¬ 
in herself the means of support or of self- 
defence for a single week. It would have 
been most impolitic in the British govern¬ 
ment to have efnbarked in any guarantee 
which it w'as not prepared to maintain 
against Turkey. But at the same time 
that it was announced to the inhabitants 
that the island itself was to be transferred 
to Turkey, a declaration was published, 
that those who were averse to the new 
government would be permitted to retire. 
The only question then was, whether the 
Parguinotes had received the bona fide 
value of their property, on their accepting 
the olfer of retiring with their . ettects.< 
Notwithstanding all that had been urged 
on this point, he was satisfied that, if the 
documents were attentively perused, no 
doubt would exist that adequate compen¬ 
sation had been afforded. These would 
show clearly, and beyond all dispute, that 
the Parguinotes had received full value 
for all which they possessed. He well 
knew that their own estimate amounted 
to no less than 600,000/.—an immense ] 
value, when it was distributed over one 
tdwn, and divided among persona. 
It wasMmpossible to believwfhat this ge¬ 
neral valuation of their property was cor¬ 
rect. He would also draw the attention 
of the House to the circumstance, that 
the Parguinotes had not been left like 
other people to the chances of private 
purchase, but that the government had 
taken upon itself to pay at a just valua¬ 
tion. The compensation actually afforded 
exceeded the limit fixed by the individual 
who had been most anxious to defend 
their interests.^ He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would not be disposed to 
put* any faith inilhc correctness of the 
estimate which had been alluded to by'tlic 
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I noble lord. So diflbrcnt wefe the valua¬ 
tions which had been made, that one 
amounted to 50,000/., and another to 
2S0,()tX)/. The House would recollect, 
that the value of property could not he 
measured by any simple rule, but de¬ 
pended not only on Uie character of the 
government, but on many other fortuitous 
circumstances. To swell it in this in¬ 
stance beyond the limit which had been 
fixed would, he was persuaded, be to err 
as much at it would be to take the annual 
produce of an estate in the West indies, 
'Cultivated by the labour of slaves, and as¬ 
sign to it the same n-jmber of years 
purchase as to landed property in F.ng- 
iand. The Parguinotes hud no right to 
expect the value of their land, tvhen they 
were informed by the governor of the 
Ionian islands that a tract of land was to 
bg assigned to them, and means furnished 
for buildir^ churches. The documents 
on the table presented abundant and con¬ 
clusive evidence of the fitness of the 
place to which they had been removed. 
Kxact descriptions bad been given in of 
every species of property ; no general or 
I average calculation bad been relied on; 

I and although the Parguinotes complain-jd 
that the sum allotted was unequal to tiie 
claims of justice or to their rights, he had 
not met with a single instance of an indi¬ 
vidual objecting to the smallness of his 
own particular share. The noble lord hud 
adverted to another point, touching the 
supposed harshness of the instructions 
sent out to sir T. Maitland, and to In's 
harshness in executing them. It hud 
been urged, that the conduct of sir T. 
Maitland was not to be justified by any 
circumstances. The substance of tlic in- 
structions, however, was, that the Briti»li 
government woald|a|ot agree to support 
the labouring claoivin idleness, and that 
as soon as tliey reached their new abodes 
they must depend on their own resources. 
What other course, he would ask, was it 
open to government to pursue, unless it 
was prepatgd to support almost the whole 
population of Parga for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod? He was not then in a situation to 
enteeupon a defence of the whole admi¬ 
nistration of sir T. Maitland, but he 
would say that the taxes he had imposed 
were fully justified by tfie exigencies of 
the case. That officer had abolished the 
monopoly of corn, which he found in ex¬ 
istence on his aarival, and established a 
free trade. It was not until compelled 
by necessity th||; he re-enacted the oionu- 
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|)My, which could only do by taking it cd with colonel de Bossct, the ofiicor al- 
jtito the hands of governVncnt. At the hided to, when he commanded in the 
thiifie wTien this proceeding was adopted, island of Ceplialonia; tliat there was not * 
there were not more than seven days’pro- a more honourable or well-deserving r.fli- 
Ttsions in the plc^. As to the other cer under the Crown ; his plan appeared 
complaints against that distingtrished the fairest, namely, to value the rentals 
officer, he might safely rest the answer on for a certain number of years, and fix the 
hl^ general character through a long price of each person’s property upon that 
ctihrSe of' service; and he was sure that principle. Besides the roads, bridges, 
the more his conduct was cxnminhd, the ,and othei^jraproveracnts of the same na- 
tnorc it would be found to deserve appro- ture, which colonel de Bosset caused to be 
bation. He should be ready tt) enter at made in Ceplialonia, it was that olhcec 
any time into this discussion, and was who had tte honour of extirpating the 
confident that when the whole subject was unfortunate^practice'of homicide, which 
before them there would be but one opi- so generally prevailed in “tliat country 
nion respecting it. nrevious to his arrival; and he would rest 

Sir Robert IVilson said, his opinion had the defence of that officer on the question, 
^waysbecn, that it was impossible,consi> whether one oht of one hundred of the 
dering the situation of Parga, for us to keep inhabitants would refuse to bear testimony' 
jiosscssion of ik That possession must be in his favour ? He was well convinced 
deemed as offensive to Turkey, as Dover that colonel de Bosset’s conduct towards 
in the hands of, the French w<lbld be to the infiabitants of Parga Would reflect as 
us, or Calais in our ■ possession to the much credit as all his other acts in tlvp 
French. What he complained of and Ionian islands. As'to the conduct of sir 
lamented was, that England should have T. Maitland, some further explanation 
charged itself with the odious responsi* waS, he thought, desirable. It could not 
bility of the cession. When that proceed-^ be denied, whatever might have caused 
ing, however, was adopted, the most the alteration, that before he went there 
scrupulous care should have been taken to all was peace and unanimity, and that 
secure to the inhabitants the full value of complaints had since become general. It 
their property. There was at present did not appear to him that the valuation 
every roasop to believe that the Pargui- of property at Parga had been made on a 
notes were dissatisfied ; that they did not just principle ; it nad been made accord- 
think they had received the protection ing to the standard at Corfu, which was 
which had been promised to thffm ; and as inapplicable as it would be to apprcci- 
that our character had suffered in the eyes at® proper^ in this country by its value in 
of Europe. ^ France. The first estimate which had 

Mr. f/ame observed, that, feeling as he been founded on annual rental wns, in his 
did for the condition of a people who had opinioo, the correct one. Another corn- 
been compelled to remove from their na- plaint was,* that the inhabitants of Parga 
tive homes, be hoped the House would ex* had been kept in. ignorance fora consi- 
ense him for offering a^^pbservations on derable time of the mode in which the csli- 
ihe subject. He M||H^d that Parga mate was drawn up, and of the principle 
stood in need of soi^R^tecting power, upon which the valuation was conducted, 
and had been for a longtime dependent on Two valug^ns had, ho believed, been 
nv? republic. The ’treaty of made, butilb decisive information had 

1 ilsit had, however, as he conceived, dis- been given on the subject. Whatever 
tinmly conveyed it by naine, with the those valuations might have been, 
other jmnian islands, to Frances It after- general Maitland took no notice of 
wards felrinto our hands by coinjueBt and^ tliem; but in bis proclamation, of the 
the treaty of 1815. ,,This at least w^ the 19th of March, declared that only a sum 
general understanding ; and the impres- of 150,000/. was to be distributed amongst 
sibn of the PargCitdotes themselves certain** the inhabitants. What he wished to 
ly waai thht in the fate know was, whether the valuation was 

ofthe other islamm Wlth-respect to the 120,000/., or 150,000/. or 2?0,000/. 
ofntef alloded to by the hon. gentleman Such a proceeding, as ■ the noble ino.ve(: 
obDOSittf to ’ Tawed efgpecta'tions _ in had said, was rather a harsh one to-be eip- 
uid'ibltfOT 6f the people'of Parga v^ich ployed, when these unfortunate tndividuida 
cMndiBt^t wHy bs-ftimlledilbe muat say, were fotced from theiabomes.-'- But exea 
**™^'*ljdW pietuair^H^bg atqaaint*-* from this I £0,000/va d^dwetfem -was 
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on the ground that the payment should be 
in Spanish dollars—m good current 
* money. The payment was, however, 
made in bad money, but the deduction 
was not, therefore, relinquished. A few 
months ago, 4S,00()/. were deducted from 
the gross sum of 150,000/., to cover differ¬ 
ent c.Npcnses, and the loss by exchange. 
Now, though this large deduction was 
made, instead of being paid in money, 

as they hud been promised, fivu-sixths of 
the whole sum was in reality base money. 
He understood that general Maitland had 
since offered to restore this 48,000/., pro¬ 
vided the PdegMinotes would give up all 
farther claims. Last }'ear ministers stated 
the island of Marpanese would be gived 
up to the Pargumotes, and this place 
was described as a fine fruitful territory, 
where they might easily build a town. 
He, however, had been there, and it was 
nothing but a heap of stones, where it 
would be almost impossible to form a 
garden. The portion of Corfu which was 
appropriated to the use of these unfortu¬ 
nate people was, he believed, equally 
barren. The whole of this transaction be 
viewed as a stain and disgrace on the cha> 
riictcr of the British government. It was 
so considered by foreign nations, and 
by the great body of the community 
here. Ail that cpuld be done then was, 
to make a proper recd>npense in a pecu-, 
niary way to these people. If the valua¬ 
tion had been too low, or if any impedi¬ 
ment had taken place in adjusting the 
settlement; in tlie one case; the valuation 
ought to be revised, in the other, that 
which was due to those people should be 
promptly paid. 

Mr. Goulburn denied that the Parguin- 
otes were not paid the ’whole sum pro¬ 
mised them. 

Mr. Hume said, he rested on the pro¬ 
clamation of the governor of U^e 19tn pf 
June, gating that 113,000/. OJ^ should he 
paid. ^ 

Mr. Goulburn said, that that circum¬ 
stance admitted of an explanation. 

Lord J. Russell, in reply, said, that 
ns the inhabitants of Parga had sur¬ 
rendered themselves on the understanding 
that they should follow the fate of'the 
Ionian isles, he still thought faith had not 
b^en kept with them. If the great pow¬ 
ers at the congress of Vienna had acted as 
they professed, on the principle of restitu¬ 
tion, he should have been satisfied. 
Venice would have been restored, • 
and Parga would have been put under the 
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protection of Venice. But tney had des¬ 
troyed Venice, they had destroyed Parga; 
they had divided Saxony and destroyed 
Genoa. So Ynuch was their profession of 
a return to the ancient state of things at¬ 
tended to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Maxwell presented a petition from 
Benjamin Wilis, honorary secretary to the 
provisional committee for the encourage¬ 
ment of industry, praying that parliament 
would take, some steps to provide the peo¬ 
ple with proper employment, and thus pre¬ 
vent them from falling into that state of de¬ 
gradation which must inevitably ensue, if 
they were not able, by their labour, to 
support themselves. 

Cotton-Weavbrs.] Mr. Maxwell, 
in rising to move for a selec^t committee to 
inquire imtp the nature of the distress by 
which the Cotton Weavers were affected, 
and to consider whether'there was any 
practicable mode by which assistance could 
ne extended to them, felt it necessary to 
make a few observations explanatory of 
bis reasons for bringing forward a partial 
motion. When the whole community 
were suffering, and the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts were plunged in such a state of 
mitery as was now presented—when indi¬ 
viduals were unable to procure employ¬ 
ment, and found it wholly impossible to 
maintain themselves—he felt that he 
should h«ve grossly neglected his duty, if 
he had not before the close of the session 
called the serious attention of government 
to the distress that prevailed. If they 
could not do away that distress altogether, 
they raight,f|||ferhsp8, devise some means 
by which it might ,be alleviated. The 
table had been covered with statements, 
both from the j^jlicpeople themselves, 
and frpm the iflMrate^ detailir-g to 
that House and government, the ex¬ 
tent of the misery that prevailed. They 
admitted that great irritation existed; 
but they traced that irritation to the severe 
privations (p whicR the lower classes of 
the community had unfortunately been 
teo long exposed. He was astonished 
that ibifiisters, who had extended relief to 
particular individuals, and even to the 
throne itself, should have overlooked 
these frequent calls. The distress which 
they had endeavoured to avert could not 
for a moment be placed iiAompetition 
with that which bad described. When 
a motion for a committee to consider the 
state of the mah|^acturiDg population was 
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submitted to the House it was refused ^ 
and yet he conceived it might as well 
have been acceded to since, if measures 
were not devised for the relief of that po¬ 
pulation, it would at least have shown 
that parliament were ready to listdn to 
their complaints. They were told by mi¬ 
nisters that no reform was required—that 
they anxiously considered by what means,, 
thepr could diminish the pressure of mstress, 
which weighed down the working classes; 
but, in his opinion, the greatest'proof that 
could bo adduced in favour of reform was 
the constant refusal of inquiry. When 25 
per cent had been added to the taxes, in 
order to meet the interest of the national 
debt—that offspring of the most wanton 
^and lavish expenditure that any country 
^ had ever witnessed—ought they not to in¬ 
quire whether some means might not be 
discovered by which an addition might be 
made to that industry on wfiich those 
grievous burdens were imposed? While 
the master manufacturers, and other 
classes of society, were rioting in every 
species of luxury, the poor operative la¬ 
bourer was placed in a situation degrading 
to the character of the country. The 
House ought to listen to their complaints, 
and prove the fallacy of those arguments 
which were founded on the general feel¬ 
ing that parliament paid no attention to 
the people. Let them look to the cottonr 
trade. They pursued it in vain. It was 
receding from them, like an ignis Jhtms. 
.It was growing less and less every hour. 
Many individuals in that house treated cir¬ 
cumstances of this kind with the utmost 
coolness. They said it was use to in¬ 
terfere. Things must find^heir level. 
That was as much as to declare, that if no 
means at present ap|M^d by which the 
people could live iiH|||||Bfort, therefore 
none should be soug^H^ and all should 
be left to chance. Notwithstanding that 
feeling, it might perhaps be shown to a 
committee, that means did exist by 
which the industry of the working classes 
could be rendered efficient, nibt only to 
support themselves, but to flugm^njt the, 
revenue of the country, or to produce 
even a better effect—the diminution of., 
taxation, by spreading it over a larger sUr-1 
face. For that reason it was that h'e 
wished to' obtain a ^select committee. 
There was present *a portion of ma¬ 
chinery whim^whoily Scaped those bur¬ 
dens that were imposed Oh machinery of a 
ffifferent^ind—that kiud of macbinerv, 
.^e-half of which coiuistiiiifif aaimal lire. 
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There was a machine called ** a power- 
loom,” which machine, even now, as well 
as during the war, was met in competition 
by the simple loom of the individual 
weaver; but with this great advantage— 
that all the goods which the power-loom 
reduced were exempt from the draw- 
ack necessarily created by the consump¬ 
tion of those articles on which the weaver 
* was com|)sllbd to exist, and on which he 
paid a heavy rate of taxation. As it was 
rather an abstract question how far the 
two species of machit^ry sliouid be placed 
on a level, he wished to ha^o a committee 
to investigate it; and to consider whether 
die capital of the poor man, which con • 
sisted in the labour of his two h^nds, 
must bear the burden of taxation, since 
those articles, without which he could 
not exist, were taxed 1 while {he large 
capita^ of the wealthy ^ manufacturer, 
which he invested in a machine, was suf¬ 
fered to escape any contribution to the 
revenue. He did not wish to do away ma¬ 
chinery, from which incalculable benefits 
had been derived; but he wished to see 
whether the advantages which had been 
produced by it did not arise in a great de¬ 
gree from its being exempted from the 
consumption of articles which the poor 
weaver was obliged to use, and on which 
heavy taxes were Ij^id. *It was a matter of 
Iserious consideration whether capital, 
shut up in mnehinerj', should be useless to 
the revenue—when,*if it were not so shut 
up, it would, according to the laws of 
nature, be expended ia animal labour. 
There was another point well worthy of 
consideration—he meant the laws relating 
to combination amongst the working 
classes. The wealthy part of the trading 
community possessed the means of com¬ 
bining, to an immeasuTcable extent, for the 
purpose of depressing the wages of the 
labourer, i^^e the operative manufacturer 
was liable to^unishment if he attdinpted 
to raise them. There should certainly be 
no distinction of that kind between the 
wealthy and the indigent. Another point 
to be considered was whether some means 
ought not to'be taken, by way of experi¬ 
ment, to try the practicability of removing 
some few of the working classes from 
avocations by the pursuit of whicli tht^y 
could not obtain subsistence, and placing 
theiff in other situations where their in-, 
dustry might be useful and productive. 
When, however, individuals brought for¬ 
ward plans of this natuiV, they were gene¬ 
rally refused a comoiittee to investigate 
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them. Tlioy were laughed at, and treated 
as people of feeling hearts, but of feeble 
understanding. This, he thought, was a 
very poor recorapence for thosd who de» 
voted their time to such praiseworthy 
objects. Sir John Sinclair, Roweroft, 
Owen, and Wilis, were not perhaps the 
first names amongsf the aristocracy of the 
country; but they had considered how 
the situation of the people could be 
ameliorated, and were therefore aititled to 
respect. They wished to rescue the peo¬ 
ple from that situation which was likely to 
make then) bad'subjiicts, and to sink tnem 
below the leVek of human nature. The 
endeavour that had been so long persisted 
in to undersell other markets had no olhe^ 
cfli'clibut to overwhelm every class of the 
community by a weight’ of poorVrates. 
Of the different plsps which he had seen— 
and he Intd probably seen and examined 
more than the fight lion, gentlemdfi, be¬ 
cause his feelings bad been more excited 
on the subject—he thought the applica¬ 
tion of public money for providing lands 
to those who could obtain no employment 
at their looms one of the best. If exche¬ 
quer-bills were so applied, instead of ex- 
pendiiig public money on canals, along 
which there was no commerce to pass, or 
on harbours frequented by no ships, the 
benefit would be greater and more obvious. 
Ample security could tyb given to govern-, 
nicnt by mortgage on the lands. The la¬ 
bourers thus employed would pay 10 or 
12 per cent; and they would improve the 
revenue by the consumption of exciseable 
articles; they would at the''same time re¬ 
lieve other labourers at the looms, by in¬ 
creasing their employment,and raisingthem 
from their present miserable and degraded 
level. lie should reserve his opinions on 
other points—opinions whici) were thei^re¬ 
sult of much attention and time for the 
committee, who could more^liberately 
consider tiie subject. Hcv^ould now 
simply implore the House' to consider 
how far their conduct had been calculated 
to allay the unhappy spirit which was la¬ 
mented in the speech from the throne. 
It appeared to him doubtful, whether it 
was economical or wise to rear barcacks, 
raise additional troops, fill up battalions, 
c{tli forth volunteers and yeomanry corps 
at'an enq^ous, expense, os a thcans of 
allaying Attie spirit caused by disttess. 
Not less than4-C^,000^. had been expended 
in this manner’last year, as a reply to the 
cry of hunger an^, distress. He was not 
hiadiu^ fault with this expenditure^ for 
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ministers were responsible fot^the security 
of the state, but it would have been far 
more agreeable to him if this sum had 
been applied to the relief of the distressed 
—if that House and his majesty’s goveni- 
raent.had manifested a deep feeling for 
the distresses of the poor. Subscriptions 
had been raised for Germans and Portu¬ 
guese ; relief bad been given to French 
tefugeo) and American loyalists; money 
had been lavished to embellish Henry t)ic 
Seventh’s <chapel, which had better be 
left in the rust of antiquity than be 
covered with modern garnish ; monc^ had 
been even voted for improving the city of 
Dublin. Those expenses struck him, not 
as improper, but as injudicious. He sub¬ 
mitted to the right hon. gentleman oppo¬ 
site, if his ingenuity in finding new sub¬ 
jects of taxation was not exhausted, whe¬ 
ther it was not possible to tox foreign 
cooks, Freoch lacqueys, and Swiss por¬ 
ters, for it appeared from the Alien-bill 
that they were very numerous in this 
country. Another gross anomaly was, 
that a great number who possessed much 
property in this country, lived out of the 
country and thus injured the industry and 
revenue of the'eountr^. Others who had 
not much property lived in other coum- 
tries, and drew pensions from this country, 

! as half-pay officers. Their income would 
qot support them so well in this country, 
and it might be impolitic to prevent them 
from leaving it; but relief to severe dis¬ 
tress ought to be sought by risking even 
an impolitic measure. His object in 
making these observations was to submit 
to the attention of (larliamcnt sentiments 
which were^lirculated, canvassed, and felt 
elsewhere, especially in that part of the 
country from which he came. If he 
should not succeed in obtaining a com¬ 
mittee, he should least have given mi¬ 
nisters an opportunity of explaining con¬ 
duct which appeared unintelligible. He 
respected rninisters, and some of them he 
had the honour of calling his friends; but 
while he had a siat in that House he 
should tell them freely what he thought 
df their t;onduct. Was it consistent with 
the l^rmony of the universe that one 
dass of men should want the necessaries 
of.life, while another abounded in every 
luxury and superfluity } If the right hon. 
gentleman believed in the ea^tence of a 
Supreme Being wise^ power^ and bene¬ 
volent—if he had^ny feeling of humanity 
—if he possessed any part of the^pirit of 
! that religipn which wc all professed; he 
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would ask \^ethcr it was consistent with 
his ideas of the grand attributes of the 
Supreme Being that his moral govern¬ 
ment of the world should suffer one man 
to sink below the state for which all men 
had been intended, and another to rise 
higher almost than-to be susceptible of 
human feeling or rational enjoyment? 
There was no man but must feel a lively 
anxiety to know how long the institutions 
of this country were to remain; it was not to 
' be disguised, that the people in all parts of 
Europe looked towards America and Jier 
institutions with sympathy, whilst they 
felt nothing but disgust at the expenses of 
their own governments. He did not say 
that those expenses had not become ne¬ 
cessary, but it was surely alarming to see 
taxation arrive at such an extent as to en¬ 
danger the existence of our institutions 
both in church and state. If it should 
be thought that these were strong ob¬ 
servations, he answered that he made 
them in order to show what feelings he 
entertained in common with multitudes of 
others throughout the country. He was 
in a very different situation of life from 
many who entertained those views and his 
' opinions miglit therefore be thought of 
less importance; but he implored his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers to consider what effect 
such sentiments must have, upon those 
who were in the very extremity of dis¬ 
tress, and to whom it was little matter 
whether jhey*were to live or die. The 
hon. gcmlcman concluded by moving, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the mfans of relieving the 
Cotton Weavers, ivhich may be attempted 
without injury to the commuifky.’* 

Mr. Robinsnfn observed, that it was to¬ 
lerably well known he was no advocate for 
parliamentary reform mdhe was the less so, 
because he was unwi^^ to convert the 
House into a college of disputants. But his 
hon. friend seemed disposed, from the va¬ 
riety of subjects to which he had adverted, 
to render the committee he proposed quite 
an arena for disputation, and the very 
first point which he would havp this com¬ 
mittee discuss was an abstradt idea* 
1‘hat a committee might be useful and 
essential in collecting and arranging facts* 
and information he was ready to admit, but 
this was, he believed, the first time it was 
proposed t(y||fcr to a committee the dis¬ 
cussion of w abstract idea. The hon. 
member’s professed objeet was, to benefit 
the cotton manufacturers, but how that 
was to be done by such taxes as he pro-' 
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posed upon foreign servants and ab¬ 
sentees, he was at a loss to imagine* 
With respect to the - absentees, many, 
he believed the great majority of them, 
were obliged to resort to other coun¬ 
tries for cheap living, in consequence 
of the depression of their circumstances; 
and would the hon. ^member seriously 
press for an aggravation of those circum- 
, stances bw tjie imposition of an additional 
tax ? Would parliament consent to such 
injustice, or, he would say to such inhu¬ 
manity and impolicy ? The lion, member 
deprecated luxury, fot which he (Mr. II.) 
was certainly no advocet«v‘ as a moral 
ood ; but he apprehended it might easily 
e shown in various ways, such as the 
number of servants, or the general amount 
of expense among the r'eli, that the aban¬ 
donment of luxury would tend rather to 
aggravate than to relieve the distress of 
the laBouring classes. In* what the hon. 
member had advanced on the means of 
relieving the distress of the manufacturer, 
he professed to echo the language of liis 
constituents, and this furnished an addi¬ 
tional argument against the proposed 
committee, the appointment of which 
would dnly serve to propagate delusion, 
without leading to any practical good, or 
even to any temporary palliative for the 
evils complained of. At all events, from 
.the variety of nrihtter which the lion, 
member proposed to submit to the com¬ 
mittee, in conjunction with his abstract 
ideas, he could hardly suppose it would 
be thought possible, at this period of the 
session, to make any progress in such a 
complicated investigation. On those 
grounds, then, he felt it his duty to move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that he conceived 
the duty of government to be, to give tiic 
greatest possible development to iiidu.'itry. 
Tins theyT^ld do only by removing the 
obstacles >^ch had been created^ lie 
complained therefore of government on 
very different grounds from the hon. 
mover, for his complaint was against the 
restrictions on trade, and other obstacles 
of that description, which opposed the de¬ 
velopment of industry. The recommend¬ 
ations of the hon. mover ^cre inconsistent 
with the controstbelween one doss and an¬ 
other. If government interfered, they 
would do mischief and no good. They had 
already interfered, and done mischief by the 
poorlaws. The principles of thehon. mover 
would likcivise violatcithc sacredness of 
property, which constituted the great se¬ 
curity of society. ’ 
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Mr. Lockhart opposed the motion, con* 
ceiving that its adoption would only serve 
to hold out false iiopes, which might pro¬ 
bably induce the ogriculturists hnd other 
classes of the people whose distress was 
quite ^qual to that of those for whom the 
hon. mover was an advocate, to make si¬ 
milar applications^to that House. He 
particularly deprecated the hon. member’s 
proposition to tax absentees,, for such a 
tax would most probably urgeHhose to 
take away their capitals Irom this country 
who at present only spent their incomes 
in {other nations, dVid the capital once 
taken away was^by no means likely to re¬ 
turn. He disagreed with the plans of 
spade-husbandry, and others, which had 
been proposed, because they all appeared 
on a nearer view to be futile. The I 
House at any rate could not grant a 
committee until some of those plans 
should be found effectual, by the experi¬ 
ence of people out of doors. Besides, if 
the House granted a committee to the 
cotton weavers, the agricultural labourers, 
and almost all others, would have an 
equally good claim to consideration, and 
would scarcely fail to urge it. Titile alone 
and patience, which he doubted tiot the 
people would show, could care the diffi* 
cullies under which they laboured. 

Mr. Maxwell, after a short reply, con¬ 
sented to withdraw his ^notion until the 
next session. The motion was accord¬ 
ingly withdrawn. 

HOUSE OF COMJMONS. 

Friday, June 30. 

Metropolis Turnpike Roads Bill.] 
Mr. Sumner presented petitions from cer¬ 
tain Trustees of Roads ip Kent and 
Surrey against the Metropolis Roads bill. 
The hon. medlber hoped that the bill 
would be read a second tin^ printed, 
and allowed to stand over to ffext session. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, in alluding to the 
matter of the petitions took occasion to 
offer a few remarks upon the subject of 
turnpike-roads generally. Every hon. 
gentleman must be aware of the national 
importance of a good and perfect system 
fur the' rjegulation and management of 
ru^ds. When he mentibned that, in the 
instance now more immediately before 
the House, an extent of no less than | 
136,000 acres was appropriated entirely i 
for public roads, Ihcy wohla at once see bow 
highly desirable it vrns that their construc¬ 
tion and arrangement should be coo- 
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ducted upon the most scientific principles, 
whether they considered the surface 
which was so to be prepared, or the im¬ 
mense expense of its preparation. Up¬ 
wards of 1,500,000/. were annually col- 
lectciVfor the repairs of turnpike-roads, 
by the trusts; and- about 1,500,000/. 
more from the towns and villages of the 
country; in all 3,000,000/. It was about 
tlOO years ago since the present system 
of turnpike-roads was first introduced ; 
and the improvement in consequence was 
onow which was perfectly raaryellous. 
That system was founded on the equitable 
principle of making those who most used 
the roads pay for their repairs. The hon. 

f entleraan observed, that the roads round 
lOndon, as every one must have re¬ 
marked, were, from the inefficiency of 
the small trusts for their proper manage* 
ment, the very worst in the kingdom, it 
was his wish to see the roads altogether 
put under the direction and management 
of certain commissioners [here he read 
some of those names which he intended 
to propose] ; and he meant at the earliest 
possible period of the next session to bring 
in a general highway act of that nature. 
He entirely disclaimed any aspersions 
upon the character of those who held the 
small trusts; and alluded only to the con¬ 
traction of their means. 

Sir M. W, Ridley wished to know, whe¬ 
ther the committee intended to propose 
any remedy of the grievance w]j|^ch was 
felt in the renewal of turnpike trusts, 
even for a limited period. The expense 
of such a proceedin^mounted at present 
to 112/. in that House, and when the bill 
got into an office belonging to another 
place,' the applicants were obliged to 
make the clauses of a certain length—^lie 
would leave it to thg House to judge for 
what purpose [Hear!]. If no measure 
"of the kind was proposed by the commit¬ 
tee, he would introduce a motion on the 
suMeet early in the next session. 

Ordered to lie oq the tabic. 

• 

King’s Message respecting a Pro¬ 
vision ^OR THE Royal Family.] 
LordCastlereagh presented the following 
Message from the King: 

• « George R. 

Tlie King acquaints the House of 
Commons, that a part of the provision 
made by parliament for certain branches 
of his majesty’s reral family^ has ceased 
in consequence of the demise of his late 
majesty, and recommends to his faithful 
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Commons, th take the necessary measures 
to enable his majesty to grant to his royal 
brothers and sisters such annuities for 
their respective lives, as may be necessary 
to make their several allowances equal to 
the income which they enjoyed at the 
time of the demise of his late majesty. 

G. 

Ordered to be considered in a commit¬ 
tee on Monday. * 

Irtsii Court of Chancbxy Bill.] 
On the order of the day for the committal 
of this bill, 

Sir J. Newport said, he meant to move 
a clause in this bill, which he conceived 
of great importance. It was one which 
would prevent Irish masters in Chancery 
from sitting in parliament, while they 
held such office. Tiie duties of a master 
in chancery in Ireland were such, that if 
in parliament, either the one cr the other 
must be neglected [Hear.!].- The public 
duties which devolved on a roaster in 
chancery, ought not to be neglected to 
favour the ambitious views of any indivi¬ 
dual. The right hon. baronet proceeded 
to quote various authorities, among others, 
the lord chancellor of Ireland and the 
master of the rolls, in support of his 
statement, that the public business of his 
office required every moment which an 
Irish master in chancery could by possi¬ 
bility devote to it. One master in chan¬ 
cery had stated, that the fees of his office 
had increased in the proportion of five 
and a half to one. But being asked whe¬ 
ther there was a proportionate increase of 
business f he answered “ Yes, where I 
was formerly employed for one hour, I 
am now employed four or five.’’ The 
lord chancellor was of opinion, that all 
the witnesses in matters goings before 
masters in chancery, ought to be ex¬ 
amined, if it could be done without in¬ 
jury to public business, by the masters 
themselves, but this being found impos¬ 
sible, the examination devolved on other 
persons. He would ad^ anotlier piece of 
evidence which he held to be conclusive. 
On the examination of Mr. Ellis 'himself 
the following question was put to him:— 
*< Cap you state the particular time the* 
duties of your office occupy Answer— 
" The duties of my office require a regular 
attendance for ten months in the year; 
end there is to be performed more or less 
business every day in the>year, if attended 
to.” Now then this oQcer declared that 
the duties of his office, if attended to, 


would take up all his time; and it was 
clear that the faithful performance of 
those duties was incompatible with his at¬ 
tendance m that House as a representative. 
He thought the evidence was quite con¬ 
clusive on the point; and he would under 
those circumstances, move That it be an 
instruction to,the corymittee, that they 
have power to receive a clause, providing 
against a\\ master in the chancery of Ire¬ 
land being elected into, or sitting or 
voting in the House of Commons so long 
as he shall hold such office^” 

Lord Castlereagh sffid, he entirely con¬ 
curred with the right honrbaronct in his 
conclusion. If the office of master in 
chancery was not a judicial office, it yet 
so nearly pertained to a judicial office, 
that any time devoted to other avocations, 
to the injury of the business of suitors, 
would operate as an infraction of ths duty 
of that office. The grouirds on which it 
master of chancery in England sat in that 
House were different from those on which 
an Irish master in chancery coifid sit there. 
An English master in chancery might sit 
in that House without any inconvenience 
to suitors, and without the neglect of the 
duties of his office. He had no objection 
whatever, therefore, to the general prin¬ 
ciple laid down; but he understood that 
an election was now pending for the city 
lOf Dublin, in whi<*h a master in chancery 
was one of the candidates, and he thought 
that the clause proposed ought not to 
operate as an cx post facto law. He how¬ 
ever felt that it ought to operate against 
any person holtling that office from being 
hereafter elected. 

Sir John Newport said, that if it was 
manifest that the duties of a master in 
chancery were incompatible with his at¬ 
tendance as a member of parliament, that 
officer ought not to be allowed to hold a 
scat in t>^tt House. Could any roan 
doubt but tif.H by his attendance ia tliat 
House the duties of his office would be 
neglected ? That officer was bound to at¬ 
tend ten months in the year in Dublin; he 
had sworn that it was necessary so to at¬ 
tend. Would any member attempt (if he 
took his seat in that House) to propose 
an address to the Crown to remove him i 
He saw no reason why the legislature in 
this instonce should forego giving that 
protection to the suitors which they were 
clearly entitled to; he saw no reason why, 
in compliment to the officer in question, 
the business of the Court of Chancery 
should be delayed, or the suitors of that 
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court injured. In the event of the elec¬ 
tion of the officer in question, previous 
to the passing of the bill bpfore the 
House, he might if he thought fit resign 
an office, the duties of which he could no 
longer discliarge. 

Mr. Skavj said, that the clause-pro¬ 
posed would operate as a great hardship 
on Mr. Ellis, who wa.s at present a candi¬ 
date for Dublin. The eletti^n would 
possibly be over before he could receive 
any information as to the proposed law. 
The hardship would-be not merely on Mr. 
Ellis, but on .the citizens of Dublin. The 
present contestl^as one of the most acri¬ 
monious and violent that had been rco 
niumbered for a long time in that city. 
There was more of party spirit and per¬ 
sonal hostility displayed than had been 
exhibited on any late contest. It would 
be a great misfortune to the eleetprs if, 
after closing a* contention of that kind, 
tliey should be driven to a new contest, 
whicli would possibly be carried on in 
the same ilw. Mr. Ellis, when he of. 
fered himself to the electors, had no no¬ 
tice of the clause now proposed; he 
thought, therefore, that he, ought to be 
exempted. 

Mr. Ahercromhy begged to call the at- ! 
tention of the House to the subject upon 
whicli they were*abou^ to legislate. It 
had nothing to do with the Dublin elec-' 
tioii, but was in plain terms whether or no 
parliament would continue to afford suitors 
in the Irish Court of Chancery that pro¬ 
tection to w'hich the la\y had entitled 
them. Nobody had ventured to state 
that the office of, a master in chancery 
and a member of parliament were com¬ 
patible. The very gentleman whose case 
w'as supposed to be involved^ in the pre- 
.sent consideration hud himself given con- 
‘ elusive testimony upon that point. He 
had declared that the busines&ipf his office 
requirAl his full attendance fifr ten months 
in the year. Could any man after such a 
declaration, and with a consciousness of 
the importance of the duties of such an 
office, require an exception to be made 
in favour of a gentleman who had himself 
shown the impossibility of making it with 
any sense of justice ? The hon. gentleman 
(y^po.site had askcid the House, on behalf 
of the citizens of Dublin, not to accede 
to this clause. If he asked that on behalf 
of the citizens pf Dublin, he (Mr. Aber-' 
cromby) would ask for the clause on be¬ 
half of the whole ^ople of Ireland, who, 
if it did not pass, w^ould be deprived of 
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the performance of those duties which 
they had a right to require from a public 
officer. Were the people to be deprived 
of the benefit of having indispensable du¬ 
ties performed, merely because Mr. Ellis 
wished to gratify his ambition ? To pass 
tlie clause would entail no individual hard¬ 
ship ; for no master in chancery had been 
a member of parliament since the Union. 
-As to the ex post facto operation com¬ 
plained of, he must say, that ho thought 
the complaYnt a little out of place; for 
this bill was not now for the first time 
brought forward; it-was a measure long 
in contemplation for the regulation of the 
! Court of Chancery in Ireland, and this 
was the first, time when his right hon. 
friend could have introduced the clause, 
which was now complained of as if it liad 
been prematurely framed to meet a par¬ 
ticular occasion. It would be a derelic¬ 
tion of tliefr duty if the House did not 
agree to this claulse. 

Sir M. W. Ridley could not help re¬ 
marking upon the observation that this 
clause, if passed, would be productive of 
great inconvenience to the citizens of 
Dublin, by exposing them to a repetition 
of an election contest. To this he would 
answer, that there was no necessity what¬ 
ever of their being so exposed ; for if the 
election was concluded in favour of the 
gentleman alluded to, he could take his 
seat, and obviate all the inconveniences by 
the resignation of his office as master in 
chancery. To give him the option was 
no hardship upon him,; he could either re¬ 
tain the seat or the office; he could not 
expect that he or any other publi'c officer 
would be permitted to retain a situation 
the duties of which he could no longer 
perform. 

Mr. FfymeU Buxton begged to know 
from the noble lord, before he gave his 
vote, whether, if Mr. Ellis should be 
elected, the noble lord would advise his 
majesty to dismiss him from his office, as 
he bad declared that it was incompetent 
for that offiSer at once to discharge the 
duties of bis office and to sit in that 
House? 

. Mf. Canning said, he understood his 
noble friend to say, that the instruction 
before the House ought not to have the 
effect of influencing the election now 
pending. If Mr. Ellis were elected, the 
effect of the instruction iqight be to nega¬ 
tive the return. His noble friend did not 
say that a master in chancery should not 
be incompetent to sit or vole in parliament. 
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Mr. Ellis might go through the election, measure. Yes,* there was a novelty, in 
and if he succeeded, it would be fair to tlie first place, of disqualifying the present 
leave him the option of resigning his office; officer by his own testimony; the evidence 
but, at all events, the election should be out of his Own mouth proving his incompe- 
considered good. tenc)'. In the second place, it was a 

Sir J. Nmiport said, that the objoct of novelty to see the friends of that gentlc- 
thc clause was to prevent any person from man .maintain his office against his testi- 
being capable of sitting or voting in parlia- mony. Those friends impeached his tes- 
ment so long as he continued to hold the timony in order to preserve his office. If 
office of master in chancery. • ,his evideiice,was true, if it was true that 

Mr. Canning said, that in that case the duties of his office must necessarily do- 
there was no difference of opinion. tain him in Dublin ten months out of the 

Sir./. Nnmort said, that the officer in year, would the House endure the idea of 
question would not be allowed to sit or permitting a person i/f sit ‘amongst them 
vote so long as he continued to hold his holding a judical office, Jite duties of 
office. which, if they believed his oath, required 

Mr. Canning .—But the election will be ^n months of liis attendance in Ireland in 
good. each year. The right hon. baronet Iiad 

Sir George Hill said, that the effect of used vefy hard words. He (sir James) 
the instruction would be, to disqualify a had another taste—-he would rather use 
gentleman from sitting in parliament, with- bard arguments and soft words. The 
out any notice having been given to him right I/on. baronet had talloed a great deal 
of such a measure, and without any dis- about the conslitiUion. This was an eri- 
qualilying law having previously existed, traordinary appeal, considering the line of 
The object of the instruction, as explained argument he had taken. He had talked of 
by the right hon. baronet, was, to prevent the election as being interesting to the pub- 
Mr. Ellis from sitting or voting m that lie. But what did he (sir James) know 
House [^Cries of No, no!]. If he were of the interest, the violence, or the 
wrong, he could be corrected, but he feuds of any party in Dublin—what did he 
understood the resolution went to dis- care about them ? Was any one of them 
qualify Mr. Ellis to sit or vote in that prepared, in order to satisfy any party in 
House, unless he gave up his office [Hear, that country, to establish by his vote so 
hear!]. He would say that this was’ the /hameful, or rathev so sfiameless a princi- 
first time pending an election of great ex- pie ? Would any one call upon parlia- 
pectation, that a measure was proposed in ment to permit a gentleman to sit in that 
parliament _ to conclude that election. House, whilst the most pressing, and he 
Was it the intention to dismiss Mr. Ellis, would say the most sacred duties of so- 
and to substitute Mr. Qrattan in his place ! ciety disqualified him ? It would be im- 
Mr. Ellis was qualified in all respects to possible, even if all the passion and all tJie 
sit in that House. Extraordinary interest spirit of an Irish election found it.s way into 
was excited at the election. Would the that House, that any party or any faction 
House disqualify an individual who could so thwart its proceedings, or darken 
might receive the favour of the citizens of its views. Ho did not wish to speak 
Dublin ? lie considered such an act an harshly, but tiiis he would say, that so ab- 
outrage on the constitution, on fairness, surd, and §o monstrous, and so unconstitu- 
and on candour. tional an exemption, could not possibly be 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he was at a tolerated in that assembly, 
loss to think how gentlemen could recon- Lord CasUereagh observed, that he un- 
cile to any respect for’lhe cogstitution— derstood there was but one opinion in the 
to fairness—to candour, or to common House, either as to the incompatibility of 
sense, the idea of enabling a anan to the two situations of master of chancery in 
occupy two places, which by his’.own Ireland and member of parliament, or as 
confession, were absolutely incompatible* to the impropriety of disturbing an elcc- 
It was said that parliament had not given tion now in progress. All that was desired 
notice to the learned gentleman of tfie was, that the individual now a Candida.^ 
present measure; true, but he had given for the city of Dublin should be at liberty, 
notice to the parliament that he could not if elected, to resign his office, 
possibly sit in that Housp without neglect- The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
ing his duties. The right hon^ baronet had gested, that the object of the clause would 
said that there was a novelty about the be more precisely raarZfid if the words of 
VOL. H. K 
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instruction to the committee were con¬ 
fined to “ the sitting and voting’’ of a 
person liolding the office of a master in 
chiincery in Ireland. 

Mr. CaJeraft thought that, althougli the 
right hon. gentleman’s amendment might 
meet the circumstances of tlie case imme- 
diately in view, it^would not provide a suf¬ 
ficient regulation for all future cases, in 
which the office in question wasj to disqua? 
lify in the first instance. 

Mr. IVi/nn also observed, that the pend¬ 
ing election would probably have termi¬ 
nated before noticl^was received in Dublin 
of the presfcirtt resolution of the House, 
it should therefore, be made applicable 
future cases. 

The instruction was agreed to, and the. 
House went into the committee.*—On sir 
John Newport's proposing a clause to 
prevent any individual from being elected 
a member of parliament so long as he filled 
the office of master in chancery, 

Colonelopposed it, because it ap¬ 
peared to him to be levelled at an indivi¬ 
dual. The right hon. baronet had thought' 
proper, at the present moment, when it 
was probable the individual alluded to was 
actually a member of the Hou.se, to intrp- 
ducc a clause personally offcctiog that 
gentleman. He did not complain of tlie 
principle of the, clause, but he thought 
that an ex-^ost Jacl6 regulation ought 
not to he admitted. If agreed to, it would 
stamp disgrace on the proceedings of the ] 
House ; and, though he might stand alone, j 
lie would.dividc tlie committee on itt 

Sir ,/. Newport defended the clause. 
Mr. Ellis knew that he could not perform 
the double duties of fiiaster in chancery 
and member of parliament; why, there¬ 
fore, did he set up for the representa¬ 
tion of the city of Dublin i The present 
clause was forced upon them by his own 
act. . 

Mr. Daly observed, that the bill which 
had passed this House last year, and was 
tlirown out in the Lords, iTbs without 
any such clause as that now proposed. 
This circumstance proved that it was 
an ex-post Jasto law to affect Mr. Ellis, 
lie said this without any personal feeling 
in Mr. Ellis’s favour, for he would, with 
all Ills heart, go over to Dublin to vote 
^u^ Mr. Grattan. 

Dr. Ph'dlimore thought it would be 
a gross injustice to the suitors in chan¬ 
cery, if the some individual were allow¬ 
ed to act as inaster and member of 
parliament. The‘duties of a master in 
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chancery and of a member of that House 
were totally incompatible. What, then, 
did llic House resolve ? They resolved 
that the member for Dublin should have 
tlie option of choosing the one situation 
or the other ; than which nothing could 
be more just. 

Dr. Lus/iington said, that Mr. Ellis 
being a master in chancery, had taken 
an oath faithfully to perform the duties 
of his office, to do which, according to 
his own t;vidence, it was necessary that 
ho should be in Dublin during ten 
moritlis in the year. They should not, 
by allowing'Mr. Ellis to retain the two 
situations, put him under the tempta¬ 
tion of neglecting the duty ot the one 
or the other, which no honourable man 
would wish to be subjected to. Be¬ 
sides, were they to forget the public in 
this case ? A master in chancery had 
importatif duties to perform ; the ma¬ 
nagement of bankrupts’ alfeirs, &c. which 
required attendance from day to day ; 
so that, every hour he was absent in 
England was injurious, and might be 
ruinous to the suitors. If no such bill 
was before the House, he thought one 
should have been introduced to pro¬ 
tect the chancery suitors of Ireland. 

Mr. Nolan considered the clause^ on 
ex post focto law, and an act of injus- 
tic6 of the deepest dye. Though Mr. 
Ellis had heavy duties to perform, liis 
friends might consent to do them for 
him during his absence; besides, the 
months during which he was occupied 
might not be the time that parliament 
was sitting. It would hardly be tolerated, 
if this gentleman was in parliament, that 
a bill.should be brought in to exclude 
him ; yet he probably was by this time 
a member, so that the only difference was 
(and honourable gentlemen might make 
Ae most of it) that he was absent. 

Mr. R. Martin meant to vote for the 
clause, which did not disqualify this gen¬ 
tleman from sitting in the House of Com¬ 
mons, if that were his wish. According 
to his oath, he could not fidfil the dutim 
•of the Hwo situations ; and, therefore, k 
wasJiecessaiy that one of them should ^ 
'given up. If a precedent were allowed in 
tliis case, the four other masters might 
also be returned to serve in parliament, 
and thus the whole business of the court 
of chancery would be stopped. 

Mr. maiams 4 aid, if’this clause went 
to exclude Mr. Ellis from the court of 
chancery, or from the House of Com- 
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mons, it would be unjust; but as it 
gave him his option to choose the one or 
the other situation, it was perfectly equit¬ 
able. Though absent in person, Mr. 
Ellis was present, by hhs own testimony ; 
and that testimony showed, that ther two 
situations were wholly incompatible. If 
this clause were not agreed to, ministers 
themselves ought to say to Mr. Ellis, 
•* the two situations are incompatible— 
you cannot hold them both ; you must 
therefore make your election ft>r one of 
them.*’ 

Colonel Barry observed, that all the 
arguments had been addressed to the prln> 
ciplc of the clause, and nothing had been 
said as to its being an ex post facto 
IM'oceeding. He admitted that it was 
improper to unite the two situations; 
but he objected to the time when the 
measure was introduced.. He wonder¬ 
ed that the right hon. baron^ had not 
thought of the incompatibility of the 
t(vo situations in the last session of 
parliament. He had, however, only 
found it out now, when Mr. Ellis ei¬ 
ther was, or was likely to be, one of 
the nricmbers for Dublin. It should bcT 
recollected, that Mr. Ellis had bought 
his office at a time when it was legally 
saleable for 10,000/. 

Sir J. Newport said, the gentleman 
alluded to had purchased the office, 
under a special notification from lord 
chancellor Ponsonby, who felt the im¬ 
propriety of the purchase or sale 'of 
such situations, that it was intended to 
alter the system. With- respect to the 
charge alleged against him for introduc¬ 
ing this provision now, be could only 
say, that it had alt along been his in¬ 
tention to propose it, whenever the bill 
arrived at its present stage, if the 
House felt it necessar^^ to except Mr. 
Ellis from the operation of the clause, 
he hoped government «would provide 
for him in some manner, so as to ena¬ 
ble him to give up {he situation of 
master in chancery, that the suitors 
might not be injured by his absence. 

Mr. Martin said, that after Tlorne 
Tooke had been elected a member ofsbat 
House, a bill had been passed which dis¬ 
qualified him. 

Mr. Ndan observed, that none of 
the great disqualification acts were allow¬ 
ed to operate until the ensuing session of 
parliament. ■ * * 

Sir J, Mackirttosb said, a manifest dis¬ 
tinction existed between the present 


clause and those general measures of dis¬ 
qualification which had been parsed from 
an apprehension of some future possible 
inconvenience. In those ca<es there 
could be no necessity to affect the actual 
holders of scats. But here the case 
was tl>e reverse ; it was not future incon¬ 
venience that was guanded against, but 
parliament had presented to it a case in 
which the {lokier of an office had declared 
that it was impossible that he could per¬ 
form the duties of that office if he were a 
member of parliament,^ As^o the allega¬ 
tion that the other masters ryiglit do the 
duty for Mr. Ellis, the argflmcnt of the 
hgn. member for (lalway could not be re¬ 
plied to ; and, if there was one master in 
chancery more than was necessary, the 
House should immediately set about the 
work of reduction. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, a seat in parlia¬ 
ment wis a trust, not an office. It was, 
therefore, a question between Mr. Ellis 
and his > constituents, because the lord 
chancellor of Ireland would see that busi¬ 
ness of Mr. Ellis’s office «fas attended 
to. If the House took upon it to legislate 
in the case of every person returned to the 
House who might not be able to attend, 
they would be obliged in consistency to 
exclude many of their members wlio were 
generals in the army, -and had com¬ 
mands abroad, fur instance at the Cape 
and in India, so that they could not at¬ 
tend at all. 

Mr, Baring said, the learned gentle¬ 
men seemed to have forgotten that the 
office in question was one of permanent 
duty ; whereas the avocations of the 
army and navy were not so. Officers 
were frequently enabled to attend to 
their duties in parliament, without inter¬ 
fering with professional matters; but 
Mr. Ellis's employment required atten¬ 
tion from day to day. With respect to 
its being a mere question betweciv his 
constituents and himself, he differed en¬ 
tirely from the learned gentleman. It 
did not follow, because his constituents 
were satisfied, that that House should 
also be satisfied; because tlicrc were im- 

J ortant duties to be performed by tliat 
[ouse which must be neglected if an in¬ 
dividual resided in a distant part of the* 
country. 

Sir J, Yorke supported the clause. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the argu¬ 
ment of Mr. Wrottesley h&d not been 
answered. There was^u effectual dis¬ 
tinction between a command in the army 
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or navy and tlic office of Mr. Ellis, as far 
as attendance in parliament was concerned. 
Iditlierto tlic House had proceeded on 
one principle of exclusion only, namely, 
that which was directed against the in¬ 
fluence of the Crown. It was not on that 
principle tliat the admission of Mr. Ellis 
v as opposed. .They had to consider 
whether they would admit another 
principle of exclusion, namely,(that a man 
should not be elected to serve in parlia¬ 
ment when he had other occupations which 
might keep jiim^bsent. This principle 
might lead to ati inconvenient extent, 
whicli miglitT'incapacitate any man for 
any sort of public or private business. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald maintained, that the 
clause proposed by his right hon. friend 
\vas not liable to any of the objections 
which applied to a retrospective or ex post 
facto law with respect to JMr. Ellis, ns it 
proposed onlyto enact a general pKnciple, 
from which it was in the power of that 
gentleman to relieve himself if he should 
think proper. By the evidence of Mr. 
Ellis himsel'.', it appeared that a master 
in chancery was necessarily occupied in 
the performance of his official duty for 
ten months in the year, and even liable 
to be called upon at times within the re¬ 
maining period. How, then, was it pos¬ 
sible for such a,n officer to perform his 
official duties and to attend to the business 
of that House ? 

Lord Castlcreagh said, that he was an 
advocate for the principle of the clause, 
upon the ground that attendance in par¬ 
liament was incompatible Vith the duties 
jf an office which required almost perpe¬ 
tual attention in Ireland. He was, in¬ 
deed, an advocate for the clause upon the 
same ground that the judges were ex¬ 
cluded from that House, which was not 
because they were' supposed dependent 
upon the Crown, but because, from, the 
pressure of their judicial engagements, 
the two situations were incompatible. 
Still he thought that this clause should 
not be retrospective with regard to any 
masters in chancery which might be elected 
previous to the passing of the act. But 
.should, the gentleman alluded to be re¬ 
turned, it would, of course, be competent 
^ to any member of that House to move an 
address to the throne for his removal from 
the office which he held in the court of 
chancery, and upon that address being 
presented it v^ould be difficult, he thought, 
for any minister, with that gentleman’s 
own evidence beWc him, to hesitate about | 


advising his majesty to comply with such 
an aduress. 

Mr. Abercromhy supported the clause. 
The observations made on the other side, 
with regard to officers uf the army and 
navy holding seals in that House, had, in 
his view, no analogy to the present case; 
for a seat in parliament was to such an 
officer but a secondary consideration, 
while 1i master in chancery, in becoming 
a member of that House, was but too 
likely to** make that his primary object, 
through which, of course, his official busi¬ 
ness would Bo neglected. 

Sir J. Neioport assured the committee 
that he had no personal motive whatever on 
this occasion, as he had the greatest personal 
respect for Mr. Ellis, and as he had men¬ 
tioned to a friend of his, then in the House, 
before the death of Mr. Grattan, that it 
was his intention to move the insertion of 
a clause df this nature in the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. Foster objected to the proposed 
attempt to defeat the wishes, and to inter¬ 
fere with the franchises of the people of 
Dublin. He called upon the committee 
to recollect the precedent in the case of 
Horne Tooke, where the act excluding 
persons in holy orders from that House, 
specially provided for the exception of 
that gentleman during the existing par¬ 
liament, on the ground that it should nut 
be retrospective in its operation, although 
that act was actually brought forward in 
consequence of Mr. Tooke’s election. 

Mr. Macdonald observed, that Mr. 
Tooke had no option, us he could not 
divest himself of his orders, and that he 
had no duty to perform elsewhere, by the 
neglect of which the public would sufler, 
while Mr. Ellis was in quite different cir¬ 
cumstances, as he had a complete option. 

Mr. Foster remarked, that the object 
then was, to force Mr. Ellis to give up his 
office. • 

Mr. R. Smith said, that Mr. Ellis had, 
by his own admission, such official busi¬ 
ness to discharge as rendered it impossible 
for him to attend his duly as a member 
of that House. Therefore, should that 
genilematk be returned, an address to the 
’Crown ought to Be voted for his removal 
from office, and if no other person would 
make the motion, he should himself feci it 
his duty to do so. 

Colonel Barry moved an amendment, 
to exempt fromnts operation any master 
in chancery who might be elected previous 
to the passing of the act. The amend- 
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nicnt was negatived without a division, 
and the clause was agreed to. 

CniMiNAL Laws.] Sir J. Mackintosh, 
in rising to move the committal/of the 
Privately Stealing in Shops bill, said, he 
should make no observations in the present 
state of the measure, but reserve himself 
for the committee, which, after the ad¬ 
mission of the principle by the *House, 
was the proper place for the discussion of 
any ^^bjections which might bt made to 
the several clauses. He iioped that any 
objections which might be entertained to 
any part of the bill, would bo brought 
forward in the committee, in order that 
he might have a convenient opportunity 
of answering them, and not be postponed 
to any subsequent stage. Upon this, in¬ 
deed, he was induced to calculate, as he 
had so often deferred the progress of the 
bill, at the request and for the Accommo¬ 
dation of those gentlemen who were un¬ 
derstood to entertain some doubts upon 
the subject. 

iMr. Chetwynd, after some observations 
in favour of the bill, recommended the 
adoption of a clause, substituting a definite 
punishment fur that which this bill pro¬ 
posed to repeal, namely, confinement for 
some period not more than two years, or 
less than six months. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that as this 
hill had been three times before the 
House, being twice carried in silence, and 
once with a majority of two to one in his 
favour, he could not be expected to offer 
any thing new upon the subject; but he 
felt it necessary to repeat, that nothing 
could be farther from nis intention, than 
to cast the slightest* imputation upon the 
judges, because he felt, from the conduct 
of those exalted magistrates, that no im¬ 
putation could fairly attach, nor did he 
mean to take away from them any discre¬ 
tion but that which they never exercised. 
From the manner, then, in which the 
judges generally exercised their discre¬ 
tionary power, he coufd not think it ne¬ 
cessary to prescribe the limits recom¬ 
mended by his hon. friend. ' ^ * 

Sir J. Yorke observed, that as the*hon. 
and learned gentleman avowedly took up 
these measures in imitatiun of the exam¬ 
ple of sir Samuel Romilly, he ought to 
recollect the fate of that gentleman’s pro¬ 
positions in the other House, and not to 
ursue a course' on thisF occasion, which, 
owever creditable to his heart, did not 
appear creditable to his head. 
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Sir ./. Mackintosh felt persuaded, that 
the adoption of his hon. friend’s amend¬ 
ment would not recommend this bill to a 
more gracious reception in the other 
House of Parliament. 

The amendment was not pressed. The 
Capital Felonies Repeal bill was also com¬ 
mitted, and ordered tesbe reported on 
Monday. The committal of the Capital 
•Felonies (Commutation of Punishment bill 
was then proposed by sir J. Mackintosh, 
who observed, that he meant to propose 
the omission of three cl^u.§e 9 r«amely, that 
with respect to fines smd recoveries, also 
that respecting marriage registers, certi- 
^ates, and licences, as those ofieuccs ra¬ 
ther belonged to the class of forgeries, 
upon which he had a distinct measure to 
submit to the consideration of the Mouse; 
also the clause relating to persons return¬ 
ing from transfiortation who had been 
sentenced for offences against the revenue. 
The last clause he was induced to omit, 
because, upon farther consideration, he 
felt that there was no sufficient reason for 
making a distinction between such per¬ 
sons, and convicts returning for other 
ofiences. But upon all the other clauses 
he meant to take the sense of the com¬ 
mittee. 

After some discussion, in which the 
attorney-general, Mr. , Lockhart, Mr. 
Clictvi^nd, Mr. thfi-bord, sir .1. lloclifort, 
Mr. IVLtrtin, sir J. Yorke, and the solici¬ 
tor-general, participated, the various 
clauses were agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 

f 

Linen Bounties.] Mr. MahcHy 
brought up the report on the linen boun¬ 
ties acts, and moved that the resolutions 
be read a second time. 

Mr. Robinson argued against the policy 
of making these bounties permanent. He 
objected strongly to the second resolution 
which recommended the imposition of a 
duty of 28s. on foreign linen yarn. 

Sir G. hill regretted that this question 
should have been agitated in tlic preseni 
session. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the view taken 
by Mr. Robinson, and hoped his hon. friend 
would withdraw the second resolution. He 
urged the propriety of allowing the samo 
drawback on ashes used in bleaching in 
Scotland and England os was allowed in 
Ireland. 

IVlr. Foster said, that th^ people of Ire¬ 
land wished that thosu.of England and 
Scotland should be included in evciy thing 
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in the vay of advantage which they de¬ 
rived, but it would be ingratitude to take 
away the bounties on linen from Ireland. 
If he were exclusively an Irishman, he 
would say, treble the duties on yarn com¬ 
ing into Ireland, for the country grew 
more than it could manufacture. As to 
the drawback on sshes, he did not think 
it was sufficient, for formerly they were 
imported into Ireland free ofidfity. t 

Mr. Huskisson said, that every principle 
of justice required that the other parts of 
the empire oh^mld^e put on the same foot¬ 
ing, as to bqunticvwith Ireland. 

Mr. Bicarch considered bounties given 
to Ireland in this way, as in the nature qf 
a tax on the people of this country, and 
therefore he was generally opposed to such 
measures. 

The first resolution was agreed to. The 
two other resolutions were negatived, and 
a bill was tAdered to be brought in, 
founded on the first resolution. 

Mahriage Act Amendment Bill.} 
Dr. Phillimore brought up the report of 
the committee on theMarriage Act Amend¬ 
ment bill. Dr. Lushington moved as an 
amendment, that the report be recom¬ 
mitted. Mr. Warren seconded the 
amendment. Dr. Dodson and Mr. D. 
Gilbert spoke in- favour of the re-com¬ 
mittal, and after a rc^ly to their argux 
ments from Dr. Phillimore, the House 
divided, when there appeared, For the re¬ 
ception of the Report, 4<7; Against it, 
‘J3: Majority, ‘il. The report was then 
received. '■ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mondai/t July^. 

Foreign Trade.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne brought up the report of the 
committee on Foreign Trade. In moving 
that il- be laid on the table, he trusted their 
lordships would excuse him if he detained* 
them some moments by a few observations 
which he thought the more necessary to 
be now made, as he did not mean to make 
this report the subject of any other mo¬ 
tion except that it be printed. He was 
induced to adopt this course, not only 
because any bill connected with the finan¬ 
cial situation and revenues of the country 
%vould come with more advantage to the 
subject from the other House, but because 
he thought it better that any measure of 
this kind should originate with those who 
irosscssed the best means of giving it effect 
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and carrying it into execution. At the 
same time that he abstained from pro¬ 
posing any thing on this report, lie should 
very ill discharge his duty, if he did not 
state, 'pn the behalf of the other members 
of the committee, thatthey were all anxious 
that some measure should be founded on 
the inquiry which had taken place. That 
something should be done, their lordships 
could ftot but feel to be due to the inter¬ 
ests of all classes of the community—to 
the manttfacturing, as well as the com¬ 
mercial interests—to the interests of ship¬ 
owners—to the interests of the colonists-— 
and lastly, though not least important, 
to the interests of British consumers. All 
the interests connected with foreign com¬ 
merce complained of embarrassment and 
difficulties, respecting the nature and ex¬ 
tent of which their lordships would be 
satisfied when they took the trouble to 
examine the report. Some of the recom¬ 
mendations which the committee had 
thought fit to make were of a nature which 
he believed would give rise to little or no 
conflict of opinion. Such were the alter¬ 
ations and arrangements respecting duties 
which appeared necessary for giving con¬ 
sistency and effect to existing measures. 
There were, however, facts connected 
with the interests to which he had alluded, 
on which difference would occur. There 
were cases in which he felt it would be 
impossible at this time to effect any con¬ 
siderable alteration, however desirable, 
without giving rise certainly to difference 
of opinion, atid probably to some dissatis¬ 
faction. But he could not doubt that 
their lordships would concur in adopting 
such measures as should appear to them 
calculated to promote the interests of the 
public at large. In whatever was pro¬ 
posed, full consideration was due to the 
interests which might be affected; and 
their lordships must concur in this—that 
flie interests of those persons whose capi¬ 
tal had been embarked in trade within 
these ten or twelve years ought not to be 
overlooked! While the committee had 
thought it right to lay down in their report 
those gfeat principles which he conceived 
ought never to have been departed from, 
fhey were at the same time desirous that 
the means of returning to a right system 
should be rendered as easjrand convenient 
as possible. To accomplish this purpose, 
in as far as it could be forwarded by the 
present inquiry, theirlordshipshad thought 
tit to separate that part of the subject 
which had been referred to the committee 
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from every otlier. The report was now 
completed, and he hoped that no unne¬ 
cessary delay would take place in coming 
to the settlement of those important ques¬ 
tions which remained to be adjusted. A 
diHicuIly had been experienced in return¬ 
ing from a course which had been resorted 
to only for temporary purposes. But 
though measures which ought to be aban¬ 
doned could not be immediately* relin¬ 
quished on the change from war to peace, 
nothing could be more unfounded than the 
opinion that no alteration could be made 
in consequence of the restoration of peace, 
He concluded by moving that the report 
do lie on tiic table, and afterwards moved 
that it be printed. 

Lord EUcnborovgh expressed a hope 
that some legislative measure should, if 
possible, be brought in this session on some 
of the objects recommended in the re¬ 
port. It was impossible for member 
of the committee, who attended in his 
place, not to feel the duty of urging this. 
There were two points to the introduction 
of a measure, to embrace which he thought 
no objection could be made. They re¬ 
lated to an alteration of the mode of levy¬ 
ing the duties on timber. The first was a 
recommendation to levy the duty on tim¬ 
ber by the cubic contents of the foot; the 
second was, to make the duty on tipaber 
which had undergone any process of manu¬ 
facture higher than on timber in the log. 
In reference to the adoption of those en¬ 
lightened principles which were recom¬ 
mended by the committee, it was with 
great satisfaction he could state his con¬ 
viction that in some important instances 
their introduction would be attended with 
no inoonvenience. It had, for example, 
been ascertained by the committee, tbatBri- 
tish ships were navigated more cheaply than 
any other vessels in the world. No injury 
therefore could arise to the shippiD|; inter¬ 
est from any alteration which it might be 
thought fit to make iu favour of foreign 
trade. Those who had^ petitioned most 
earnestly for the continuance tff the pre¬ 
sent system with respect to the duties on 
timber, would therefore, if not beflefited, 
at least not be injured, by any alterataon 
which the legislature might think fit to* 
make on that subject. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COjVIMONS. 
Monday, July 3. 

Limehick Election.] Mr.Wodehouse 


brought up the report of the committee 
appointed to try the merits of the Lime¬ 
rick election petition. It stated that the 
hot). J. P.' Vereker hod not been duly 
elected, and Mr. T. S. Rice ought to have 
been returned. A resolution was sub¬ 
joined, in which it was stated that Henry 
d’Esterre, recorder of L'™crick, having 
been guilty before the committee of gross 
prevaricatV>i\ be had been placed in the 
custody of the serjeant at arms. A se¬ 
cond resolution enforced the propriety of 
l^ing the minutes of e vitlpa ww before the 
llouse, in consequenc§'ot various acts of 
the corporation brought to kgHt during the 
inquiry. On the motion of Mr. Wode- 
house, it was ordered that Henry d’Ksterre 
be committed to New'gate, and that the 
evidence be printed. 

East India Company’s Volunteers 
Bill,]® Mr. Canning gavc'notice of his 
intention on a future day to strike out the 
clause in the bill relating to the payment 
of the men. He suggested that any dis¬ 
cussion would be more conveniently taken 
on the third reading. 

Mr. Bernal objected to the bill, as he 
thought the volunteers to the number of 
800 wholly needless. 

Mr. Canning stated the nature of their 
establishment under the, auspices of the 
East India compan^^, as well as their pro¬ 
bable duties in cases of necessity. I le also 
referred to certain pending discussions on 
the subject, and to the length of time dur¬ 
ing which the corps had existed. 

Mr. Hume depressed his regret that so 
strong a disposition prevailed upon all oc¬ 
casions by tne civil power to call in the aid 
of the military. This step had been takoti 
on Friday last within the city of London, 
when, as far as he could learn, not the 
slightest necessity existed. This was a 
most dangerous practice ; he hoped that 
England would not be changed cnurcly, 
Imt that the civil power now, as formerly, 
would be paramount. On the occasion to 
which he referred, a legally established 
body had met for legal purposes, and yet 
something like an attempt was made to 
overawe it by the presence of a military 
force. It was the duty of magistrates upon 
all occasions, as far as possible, to avoid., 
calling in the aid of the soldiers, and then 
the civil power would bo both obeyed and 
respected. 

Sir W. Curtis said, that’ this was the 
first time he had heard th^t any troops had 
been in the city on Friday last, ile had 
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gone through the city and had seen none, 
and he believed tliat none had been there. 

Mr. Hnmc added, that troops were 
stationed in Holborn, half of whicit was 
within and half without the limits of the 
city. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that he 
felt called upon (o set the House and the 
country right regarding the soldiery in the 
city. Certain it was that .ai’ c(>nsiderabl6 | 
body of life-guards had been called out on i 
Friday last, and perhaps their horses' 
heads migirt in the city, and their tails 
out of it: one of them, fully armed, had 
come to Cjuiidhall for orders; and the 
lord mayor had avowed that the military 
were summoned by his orders. It was 
not easy to see any necessity for such a 
proceeding, since no breach of the peace 
had been committed or contemplated: the 
meeting was most unanimous, and nothing 
was tnorc unKkely than a disturbance. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Complaint against the Magis¬ 
trates OF Carlisle.] Lord Loxather 
said, that he held in his hand a printed 
petition presented on a former day by an 
bon. gentleman complaining of the con¬ 
duct of three magistrates of Carlisle: ho 
wished to know what course the hon. gen¬ 
tleman intended, to pursue, as the indivi¬ 
duals concerned wer^ very reluctant that 
such unfounded calumnies should go forth 
without the means of refuting them. His 
lordship hoped that the subject would not 
be postponed until the next session. 

Mr. James answered, fnat early in the 
next session be designed to bring the sub¬ 
ject forward, and that his motion would 
then be, that the three magistrates who 
had called in the military under pretence 
of quelling a riot, when not the slightest 
disturbance existed, should be called to 
the bar of the House. 

Lord Loviiher regretted that the ques¬ 
tion was to be postponed, as the accusdl 
tions were perfectly groundless and 
unjust. 

King’s Message—Provision for ' 
THE Royal Family.] The House tav- 
ing resolved itself into a coroinittee on 
the King’s Message, 

Lord Casilereagh said, that in calling 
the attention of the committee to the mes¬ 
sage of his majesty, he was happy to state 
that the votes, seven in number, which he 
had to propose, (.were such as would meet 
with the unanimous concurrence of the 
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House. The votes were merely for a con¬ 
tinuation of the allowances which had been 
made during the late reign to tho brothers 
and sisters of his majesty, and the duke of 
Gloucester and the princess Sophia of 
GloHCOSter, and to place those illustrious 
personages in the same situation in which 
they stood previously to the demise of the 
Crown. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that under other circumstances than those 
in which the country now found itself, he 
might have felt it his duty to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to one or two of these 
allowances with a view tp augmentation. 
The second resolution, which would be 
for the allowance to the duke of Clarence, 
would call to mind, that his royal high¬ 
ness was, with respect to that provision, 
in a situation inferior to that of his royal 
brother. He should not now enter into 
the merits of the decision of the House on 
a formerl£)Ccasion re.<>pecting those allow¬ 
ances, as theCrown had determined to pro¬ 
pose no new grant whatever, though his 
royal highness had now less than 

his royal brother the duke of Cambridge. 
The House and the public would not fail 
to admire the domestic economy and pri¬ 
vacy in which the duke of Clarence had 
lived, and which alone had enabled him to 
keep within the parliamentary provision. 
The^duchess of Kent and tlie infant prin¬ 
cess might be also thought to have claims 
on the justice of parliament; but he should 
not then propose any vote to them, and 
he would inform the House that there 
would be no inconvenience in this post¬ 
ponement, as the prince Leopold, with 
great liberality, had taken upon himself 
the charge of the support and education of 
the infant princess [hear, hear!], hoping, 
however, that this would be no bar to any 
claim she might have on the liberality of 
parliament on a future occasion. Without 
this liberal proceeding on tlic part of the 
prince Leopold, the provision of the 
duchess of Kent would have been found 
very limited. On opening the civil list, 
he nad ppeviously stated to the House, 
that he should have tocaiion parliament for 
24,000)1. to make provision for the servants 
ef iHe late king. The estimates for this 
grant would be submitted to the House on 
Wednesday, and he should at this time 
shortly state the heads under which pro¬ 
vision was to be made to that amount. It 
was not usual on the accession of a mo¬ 
narch to make any charge for the servants 
of the former king, as those servants gene¬ 
rally continued on the royal establishment. 
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From the peculiar circumstances which at¬ 
tended the formation of the Windsor esta¬ 
blishment,—from liis late majesty having 
in fact ceased to reign for some time before 
his demise, his present majesty had created 
a royal establishment long before his ac¬ 
cession. In addition .to the servants, in 
behalf of whom some allowance was called 
for, were some annual payments wdiich 
had been made out of his late majesty’s 
privy purse. The whole sum, which it 
was proposed to vote, was about 24,000/. 
Of this sum the allowances to the servants 
actually in the king’s service at his death, 
would amount to 9,000/. The allowances 
to servants who had been previously super¬ 
annuated from his majesty’s household, to 
4,500/. There were various small pen¬ 
sions charged on his late majesty’s privy 
purse, which had been formerly exa¬ 
mined by a committee up stairs, and had 
been charged on that privy puwe by the 
advice of that coiumittee. At the demise 
uf her majesty, some of these charges yet 
continued. Several of the pensions were 
granted by the liberality of his majesty, 
and could form no claims on the public. 
Many of them, however, were of a class 
which called for the consideration of par- 
liamcMit. Of this class the majority wore 
allovvaiices to old servants. These charges 
on the privy purse, which it was now in¬ 
tended to make parliamentary provision 
for, amounted to 10,200/. Of this sum 
8,000/. had been charged on his privy 
purse by the late king himself; 1,800/. by 
the late queen, while^she presided over the 
Windsor establi.shment, and a few hun¬ 
dreds a year by the duke of York while 
he was custos. The persons to whom 
those payments were made could not be 
supposed to have a claim as of right on 
parliament, as the principle could not be 
admitted, thatthecharges on thesovereign’s 
privy purse were to be made permanent on 
the public. Yet, uoder the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, as no danger ex¬ 
isted of forming a precedent, he hoped 
the House would accedfi to tliAproposal. 
The noble lord concluded with moving, 
“ That his majesty be enabled to grant a 
yearly sum of money, not exceedjyjg 
14,000/., out of the consolidated fund 
the united kingdom of Great Britain an^ 
Ireland, to his royal highness Frederick 
duke of York, from 5th July 1820.’* 

Lord Archibald HamiUon was extremely 
surprised that the noble lord had wholly 
omitted to mention any provision for the 
queen. He.had, more than once, when 
VOL. II. 


tlie noble lord proposed motions to that 
House relative to the royal family, ex¬ 
pressed liis astonishment that he did not 
offer any iihiposiiioii to parliament for a 
due provision for the queen. On one oc¬ 
casion the noble lord said, that when %hc 
time came for making a provision for the 
other branches of the royal family, he 
would then introduce ftic subject of a 

S revision Jbr, the queen, lie Imped he 
ad not misunderstood the noble lord; 
but such he took to he the nature of his 
answer on that occasion, tigjaow found 
that the noble lord liatT^^c down this 
day, and moved for certain p»*ovi8ions for 
the other branches of the royal family, 
wfthouttaking any notice whatsoever of her 
majesty.. This was a matter of very groat 
surprise to liim, and, he apprehended, to 
many other members of that House. 
From the course pursued by the noble 
lord, it» appeared to him that ministers 
did not mean to make any proposition to 
the House, on this subject, during the 
present session. If he were wrong on this 
point—if the noble lord would state, that 
in the course of a few days he meant to 
submit to the House a proposition relative 
to a provision for her majesty—he would 
sit down without making any further ob¬ 
servation. He presumed, however, from 
the silence of the noble lord, that this would 
qot be the case: He was so much sur¬ 
prised at the course the noble lord had 
taken, that he could not avoid expressing 
the feeling which at that moment impelled 
him to ask an explanation from the noble 
lord, whose conduct ho could not recon¬ 
cile with his previous declaration. He 
conceived that it was peremptorily neces¬ 
sary for the House to ascertain immedi¬ 
ately the situation in which the queen was 
now placed, and that in which she was 
likely to continue. At present, he be¬ 
lieved, her majesty had no legal income 
whatsoever. Whut she might receive 
from his majesty’s ministers was, in his 
opinion, illegally granted, and unduly 
made use ofl He understood that her 
majesty bad been told that^fihe might con¬ 
tinue to live at the rate of 35,000/. a year; 
but he, as a member of parliament, de¬ 
manded, by what authority that money 
was advanced ? by whom it was paid ? and ^ 
on what principle his majesty’s ministers^ 
togk upon themselves to make any part of 
the royal family their pensioners ? In his 
apprehension this matter bad little or nd 
relation to the discussions that had been 
lately going oQ^discussionsitthe result of 
L • 
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which was likely to be so calamitous. But 
if the members of that House sat there ns 
guardians of the public purse, they were ' 
bound to demand explanation relative to 
all sums that appeared to them to be 
ill^ally and unconstitutionally granted. 
They ought to consult the welfare and 
dignity of the royal family; and as a 
member of parliament he felt that dignity 
to be wholly compromised, ;m^l the duty 
of ministers grossly neglected, if they al¬ 
lowed any portion of the royal family to 
be placcdjji^e situation of pensioners on 
the existing'gi/^^-nment. No provision 
had been askgd for the queen, which was 
thp more extraordinary, because not a 
doubt could be entertained of the readi¬ 
ness of the House to provide for her ma¬ 
jesty. He knew not in what situation her 
.majesty would be placed at the expiration 
of this session; and it was the more ne¬ 
cessary that « proper sum should be voted 
fur her service, since, if the proceedings 
now in progress went on, she would have 
occasion for a much larger command of 
pecuniary resources than she possessed at 
present. It was one singular feature of 
this unfortunate and calamitous case, that, 
at a time when her majesty was labouring 
under accusation, she was not placed in a 
situation that commanded all the facilities 
necessary for her defence. She was not 
treated in that way wbicbher dignity, her 
station in the country, and the circum¬ 
stances under wliich she was called on to 
defend herself, ought to have secured. 
It was most ungenerous and most unjust 
to seize on the present inoment', in order 
to deprive her of any provision which she 
might have formerly enjoyed. He could 
not point out to the House what precise 
course they, ought to pursue; but he was 
sure they would not makd themselves a 
party to the negative insult that had been 
offered to her majesty by the noble lord 
and his colleagues, by any contribution 
of the public money fot the use of different 
branches of the royal family, all mention 
of the queen being oiiiitted; still less did 
he believe that the public would tolerate 
the noble loru and his colleagues in re¬ 
taining her majesty as a pensioner onr. 
their bounty, merely, as he understood, 
because it suited his majesty’s ministers 
not to stir this important subject. He 
wished to avoid touchii^ on an^ point 
connected with the existing inves^igatidq, 
which had nothing to do with an adequate 
provision for her majesty. The proper 
mode of proceeding would perhaps be, to 
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move, in some period of the' evening, that 
the ciiairmun should leave the chair, report 
i progress, and ask leave to sit again, for 
the purpose of giving his majesty’s minis¬ 
ters time to repair the affront they bad 
given to the House of Commons, and to 
the dignity of the royal family. If he had 
.said any thing barsii or severe, he could 
assure the House he did not intend it; bul 
be felt that a great neglect had been 
shown towards her majesty, ianot making 
for her Uiat provision to which she was 
entitled a proceeding which, he must 
observe, placed her majesty in such a 
situation as no member of the royal family 
ever was, or ever ought to be, placed in— 
a situation which no member of that 
House ought even fur a moment to suffer. 
He expected from the noble lord a plain 
answer on this subject; but unless he re¬ 
ceived such an answer, he would move 
that the «hairman do leave the chair, for 
tho purpose of giving ministers an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering the impropriety of 
their conduct, and also to enable the 
House to decide how far they would abet 
and sanction that impropriety. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was sure that 
the surprise of tlie House would have 
been much 'greater than that expressed by 
the noble lord, if ministers had come down 
and proposed a settlement for her majesty, 
considering the situation in which she at 
present stood. The noble lord bad made 
three distinct charges .against ministers— 
1st, they were charged with not providing 
funds sufficient to enable her majesty to 
enter on her defence’; next, with having 
committed a breach of the law, in grant¬ 
ing sums of money not sanctioned by 

f tarliament; and, lastly, with having neg- 
ected to make a proposition to parliament 
relative to a provision for her majesty, it 
having been notified that such a proposi¬ 
tion would be submitted to the House. 
Now, with respect to any practical incon¬ 
venience connected with the first point, 
he could assure the House that every 
means ha^ been taken to obviate it. Every 
care had been taken to prevent any per- 
smal inconvenience which might be likely 
to atfecther m^esty. Provision had been 
.iita&e to meet any particular expense 
which the queen might incur in conse¬ 
quence of the pending inquiry. That was 
a point which ne could assure the noble 
lord bad neither escaped the king, .nor 
been lost sight of by his ministers. It had 
been specifically notified to her majesty 
that every means would be afforded to her 
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for the defence of her character and con- viz., the making a settlement on the queen, 
duct. He therefore hoped that tlie House without a message from the Crown. It 
would not catch from the noble lord the was not for them to become initiative on 
insinuation, for he had not made it a mat- a measure of this kind; aqd he would tell 
ter of direct charge, that there was any the noble lord, that in bringing it forward 
desire on the part of his majesty’s nnnis* he was travelling out of his function as a 
ters to expose the queen to any inconve- member of parliament. It was not, he 
nicnce, or to abridge her comforts in any believed, very usual for the representatives 
way whatsoever. With respect to the of the people to be clamouring for the 
mode in which the allowance was Ranted disposal o( the public money. Neither 
to her majesty, the jealous feelings of the did he think it was proper to enter into 
noble lord would be quieted if he took the an, inquiry as to the way in which the 
trouble of reading the resolution which' queen was to be provide^i.v^j-iej'-mntil they 
passed that House in the month of April saw the end of the pending investigation, 
last, which went to continue for a limited He was the m'ore astonished at the course 
time certain grants that had been pre- aijopted by the noble lord, because it was 
viously made, and which were chargeable entirely contrary to the feeling of the no¬ 
on the consolidated fund. Of these ble lord’s righthon. friend (Mr. Tierney}, 
grants, the sum annually paid to the That right hon. gentleman had stated, that 
queen was one. It would be quite time he would not vote a shilling of the public 
enough for the noble lord’s constitutional money to the queen, till the charges made 
jealousy to take the alarm, if,^fter the againstlicr vKre entirely clc&rcd up. He 
.(ith of July, he discovered that any ad- had fartlrcr observed, that if even n ru- 
vnticc of this nature had been made by mour continued unexplained, he would not 
ministers. At present, ministers had agree to any supply that might be pro- 
sliowii as little inclination to interfere with posed for her use. So determined was 
the functions of parliament as to neglect tiiat right hon. gentleman, that he would 
the duties of Immunity. As to what the not even sufier rumours to pass by unno- 
iioble lord said relative to what he had ticed. But the noble lord, rather unad- 
observed on a former occasion, be was visedly he tlioughl, was anxious, in the 
ready to avow that at the time allddcd to very midst of these delicate proceedings, 
he contemplated, as the most proper mo- that her majesty should be specially pru- 
ment for making a settlement on her ma- vJdcd for<* Under 'hll the difficulties of 
jesty, the period when the grants to' the this painful state of things it would be 
other branches of the royal family were found that the Crown had taken the best 
brought under the consideration of the care to relieve her majesty from any em- 
Housc. He Had studiously stated this barrasstSent in entering on her defence; 
point, because there was nothing at that and'lvith respeef to making a permanent 
period to prevent their proceeding on the provision for her, it would perhaps be as 
same principles by which their vote would well to reserve that subject until the 
be guided with respect to the other moment when the country understood 
branches of the royal family. This feel- how her conduct was regarded by parlia- 
ing he had entertained while any hope ment. 

existed rliat her majesty would remain on Lord A, Hamilton observed, that the 
the continent, and thus save the House noble lord had treated him with much 
the painful task of investigating her con- unfairness, and the House with still nsorc. 
duct. What had since occurred had In the first place, every gentleman would 
inatcrially altered the situation of affairs; do him the justice to acknowledge his 
aiul for his own part, fie djd Hiot think having stated in the outset, that if the 
that the queen had authorized the noble noble lord meant, in,the present session, 
lord to introduce this subject, aflhi: die 'to move for an allowance to her majesty, 
papers that liad .been laid on the tab]evi)f he would say nothing more on the sub- 
the House. Her majesty in one of thos^ ject. The noble lord, however, bad told 
papers had plainly declared, that she would, them that her'majesty had been provided 
not have any thing to do with the pecu- for until die 5di of July. He would now 
niary arratageraent until the circumstances ask the noble lord how her majesty was 
affecting her honour and cliaracter were to be provided for after that period ? and 
disposed of. Besides, the noble lord in answer to the triumph of the noble lord, 
ought to know that the House could not he would observe, that, l^d he postponed 
eutcftaiu a question of that description, the statement which he had that night 
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submitted to tlic House until the day after 
to-morrow, the noble lord would not have 
had the opportunity of repelling it as he 
Jiad done. The course the noble lord had 
taken was another proof of the extreme 
unfairness that pervadtd the whole of his 
conduct on this occasion. He would de¬ 
mand whether any perversion of reasoning 
could be greater than to argue that be¬ 
cause her majesty thought proper (most, 
honourably as he conceived) to exclude 
all pecuniary considerations from the 
negotiatio!H'^>tween her law-advisers and 
ministers, thcrelorb the noble lord’s hu¬ 
manity and that of liis colleagues should 
lead them rather to continue her a pen¬ 
sioner on their bounty than a plain and 
'direct applicant to that House. He could 
not imagine any thing more unfair in ar¬ 
gument than that. He did not wish to 
follow this subject farther; but his opi¬ 
nion was, that the line of conduct pbrsued 
by the noble lord was neither suited to the 
dignity of the ro 3 «il family nor creditable 
to tlie character of. pari lament. The no¬ 
ble lord ought to know that, by the law 
of this country, every individual against 
whom charges were made was, pending 
trial, deemed to be innocent. 

Mr. Tierney said, it ^fras pet'fectly true, 
that he did state that he would not agree 
to any permane[\t vote for her majesty, 
until the cliarges allegled against her were; 
cleared up. When her majesty’s j^ame 
was omitted in the Liturgy, he had de¬ 
clared that if her conduct was such as to 
justify that measure, he would vote against 
any grant that should be ^woposed. He 
was a little surprised, however, at the I 
course the noble lord was now pursuing, < 
because, if he understood him correctly, 
he had stated that he would, whenever 
the provision for the royal family was 
brought before the House, take some nO';' 
tice of her majesty’s situation: It 
pcare^l to him tliat her majesty was treated 
in the most extraordinary way, no provi« 
sion of any kind having been made for 
her. The noble lord bad stated very truly, 
that no member of .that House could 
bring such a question forward of his own 
motion, but that it roust be done by a 
mesnagu from the Crown.. He knew that 
^hcre must be a message on the subject; 
but be supposed no intention existed to 
make the necessary provision for her ma¬ 
jesty [Lord Castlereagh here intimated 
across the table that sucli an intention did 
exist]. lie was^ jVery happy to find that 
a proper sum of money would be allowed 
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to her majesty, as ho understood, for the 
ensuing quarter, and he was also glad to 
learn from the noble lord, tliac a suHicient 
provision would be made for her majesty, 
to enable her to conduct her defence. 
I'hisdiiid not been the customary mode of 
proceeding. It was* usual for parliament 
to defray the amount of the cliarges after 
they had been incurred. So long, how¬ 
ever, as the queen was provided with the 
means of entering on her defence, he cared 
not whetlicr they were granted before or 
After that defence was made. It ought 
to be recollected, however, that tlie queen 
had been allowed 35,000/. a year as Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, she having at the time a 
royal palace to live in. Was it not. then, 
a fair matter of consideration whether the 
same sum would now be sufficient, her 
majesty having to provide herself with a 
House/ He had little more to observe 
with reference to these votes, because the 
whole of them would be brought before 
the House in a more formal shape on 
Wednesday, It was true that the dukd 
of Clarence was in a worse situation than 
any of his royal brothers. On his mar¬ 
riage 10,000/. had been proposed for him, 
but only a’sum of 6,000/. was voted, which, 
he knew not by whose advice, he had de¬ 
clined accepting. From his independent 
conduct on that occasion, and his having 
thrdwn himself openly on the feelings of 
the people, he appeared to him to be 
worthy of the additional vote that was 
about to be proposed. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that pro¬ 
vision would not only be made for the 
usual support of her majesty, but that a 
sum would also be granted to meet any 
expenses that might arise during the pend- 
ins investigation. Her majejty was pro¬ 
vided for by the vote of that House 
up to the 5th of July; and it would be 
time enough for the noble lord to cora- 
pl'ain when he found miui.stcrs disbursing 
the public money without any legal autbo- 
rity. 

Mr. Dt^man wished to observe, that 
this question was brought before the com- 
*mittee,* without her majesty’s knowledge, 
^ji^itad given no directions whatsoever 
ra the subject; she bad no possible doubt 
that all necessary means for defending her 
rights and asserting her character would be 
afforded her from some quarter or other. 
It was, however, fit that the House should 
understond tliatriic expenses would neces¬ 
sarily be very considerable. There was, 
however, anutlier object much nearer to 
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licr lieart than that of expense ; it was 
the dread lest the interference of foreign 
powers should prevent her from having 
the benefit of those witnesses who were 
necessary to her exculpation. She feared 
that certain foreign powers, particularly 
Austria, which had been exceedingly ac¬ 
tive in her persecution, would deprive hef 
of those individuals without whom h'er 
justification would be incomplete. * When 
she was, at last, accused before a public 
tribunal, whatever the decisidh of that 
tribunal might be, she called for a fair 
opportunity to sustain her character, 
and with that view she demanded that 
all difficulties and obstacles should be re¬ 
moved. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that on the part 
of the Crown every thing would be donp 
to facilitate her majesty’s proceedings; 
and, with respect tb the forei^ powers, 
they would, he conceived, fe^ it to be a 
point of character to give her every assist¬ 
ance in their power. . 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 

Pkrsonai. Property of the late 
King.] Sir J. Netvpart wished to ask 
the chancellor of the exchequer, whe¬ 
ther his late majesty had left a will, or, 
if he had died intestate, in what man¬ 
ner his personal property had been dis¬ 
posed of ? 

The Chancellor of tne Exchequer said, 
he was not prepared to answer the ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Tierney repeated the question, and 
asked, in case of the non-existence of 
such a document, what had become of that 
property ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he did not know, and it was not his 
duty to know whether such a paper exist¬ 
ed. 

Mr. Hume said, that when he put a si¬ 
milar question to the chancellor of the 
exchequer upon a former occasion, the 
right lion, gentleman wgs certainly under¬ 
stood to have slated distinctly that a will < 
did exist. If his late ipajesty had died, 
intestate, it was proper that tbe'House 
should know, what bad become of tkig 
money vested by acts of parliament under 
commissions, before they proceeded tb 
grant sums of money to any,part of the 
royal family. He trusted that some ho¬ 
nourable member, would take an early op¬ 
portunity of making a ifiotion upon the 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob¬ 


served, that if there was no will llie perso¬ 
nal property, he apprehended, devolved 
to the successor to the throne. 

Mr. Tierney thought it very important 
to ascertain whether liis majesty had died 
intestate, or if any paper amounting to a 
will had beeni found, what measures had 
been taken with rcspect'to the disposition 
of the personal property of his late ma- 
^'esty. * ’ 

Mr. Bernal wished to know from whom 
he was to receive official information upon 
this subject, if not froir.i-ailstf^’cBancellor of 
the exchequer. 

Mr. Hume contended, fiiat if his late 
bnajcsty had died intestate, bis property 
was no longer private but public; and 
if public, it was the duty of the House 
to ascertain, especially in the present 
distressed state of the country, in what 
mannej it had been disposeej of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the lion, gentleman, that no part of the 
personal property of the his late majesty 
had come under the cognizance of that 
[ part of the government connected with 
the Treasury. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that as part of the 
property, which was prima facie to be con¬ 
sidered as the property of the Crown, had 
been put up to sale, the House ought to 
be informed whethiff any* inquiry had been 
tnads to ascertain whether it belonged to 
the Crown or not. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the chancellor 
of the exchequer whether he would have 
any objection ^ state, upon a motion be¬ 
ing made, what steps had been taken by 
ministers to ascertain whether his late 
majesty had left a will, and what part of 
bis personal property was likely to accrue 
to the public. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
silent. 

Mr. Baring thought that if this subject 
appeared to be involved in any mystery 
dr intrigue, a strong sensation would be 
excited in the country. If the exaggerat¬ 
ed estimates had gone abroad as to the 
amount of the property left by his late 
majesty ; that circumstance was itself cal¬ 
culated to excite the public attention, 
which would probably be increased after 
the conversation which had taken place* 
upon the subject. If the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman did not wish to give any distinct 
information, he might at least state some 
reason which rendered it inconvenient to 
be more explicit. ** 

The ChanceUor of the Exchequer re- 
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pcated, thot no part of his late majesty's 
property had come under the cognizance 
of the Treasury, tlic disposition of it be¬ 
longed more properly to tlic authority of 
another court. 

Mr. liernal observed, that information 
was extracted from the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, like a bad, cork from a bottle of 
brandy. 

After some further conversation, Mr., 
Hume gave notice that he would make a 
motion respecting the personal property of 
the late kingTtOctijgrrow. 

Kino’s Bench Pkoceedings Bill.] 
The House having gone into a committee 
on this bill, 

Mr. Chetwynd said, it was his intention 
to propose tliree additional clauses to this 
bill. The first of lliem was, to enable 
judges to pass sentence, upon defendants 
at Nisi Prius,'instead of bringing tlfem up 
to the court of King's Bench. 

The Attornei/-General said, that an ob¬ 
jection in limine existed against the clause 
proposed by the hon. member. When 
defendants were brought up to the court 
of King’s Bench, they had a right to 
move for a new trial, for a writ of 
error, or in arrest of judgment. The 
effect of the clause would be to deprive 
them of these advantages. Whatever opi¬ 
nion the House migife entertain of the, 
expediency of such an alteration if intro¬ 
duced to diem as a specific measure, 
there could be no question as to the im¬ 
propriety of entertaining it in the crude 
shape in which the hon. gentleman had 
brought it forward. 

Mr. Chelwynd observed, that in offences 
against the revenue not a single instance 
of a new trial had occurred in the last 
year. 

Mr. G. Jianites thought that the clause 
proposed would be more properly made 
the 6u^)jcct of a specific measure. 

The Altnnicy General was of opinion,* 
that in the cases ivhich had been pointed 
at, it might be very important to the parties 
to possess the right of moving for a new 
trial. He therefore could not consent to 
adopt the clause. He explained and justi¬ 
fied the increased amount of law charges' 
V)r the last year, and proceeded to show that 
the statement recently made by the late 
member for Colchester receiving briefs 
and counsel being paid for all prosecutions 
throughout the' country whether they at¬ 
tended them or nqk was erroneous. 

The clause was rejected, and as Mr. 
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Chetwynd did not press his other clauses, 
the House resumed. 

Tims Couonation.] On the order of 
the day for going into a committee of 
supply, 

Mr. Creevey rose to make a few obser¬ 
vations upon a subject which the right 
hon. gentleman was going to introduce to 
their notice—he meant the expense pf the 
ensuing Coronation. As yet there had not 
been placod upon their table any estimate 
of the sums of money which would be re¬ 
quired for such a ceremony; and till such 
an estimate was presented to them, he for 
one, would not grant a single farthing for 
it. Indeed, it was his opinion, that, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
no coronation'ought to take place: for let 
honorable members consider—and if they 
did not consider, the public would con¬ 
sider for Mhem.—^the situation to which 
that House was at present reduced. A 
green bag had been submitted as well to 
its notice as to the notice of the other 
House of Parliament. The other House 
had proceeded so far in the investigation 
of the contents of that bag as to render it 
extremely probable that a bill would bo 
immediately introduced to expose her 
majesty the queen to the utmost disgrace 
and infamy. The House of Commons 
had, however, refused to enter with simi¬ 
lar speed into a sffnilar investigation; and 
yet, notwithstanding that circumstance, 
ministers, who knew well that that bag 
was lying on their tabic unopened, and 
that proceedings might arise from the 
opening of it which could only be termi¬ 
nated in another place—ministers had 
dared to come down, and to ask for n 
large grant of money to be expended in a 
grand gala, a great national jubilee, whilst 
the queen of the country, was labouring 
under the most heavy and grievous accu¬ 
sations. If the laws of the land had pre¬ 
scribed any particular period, after the 
demise of one monarch and the accession 
pf another,^within* which this ceremony 
of coronation was necessarily to take place, 
dien, however painful the circumstances 
aUgi^ing it might be, he should have said, 
licit take place within that period. But 
no such limitation existed, and therefore, 
under existing circumstances, it was most 
improper thdt it should be held at the time 
which was now .fixed for it. Indeed, his 
majesty would be^most ilnprudently ad¬ 
vised if he did not postpone it until the 
conclusion of this investigation. If there 
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was any one country in the world more ' 
distinguished than another tor honourable 
and chivalric feeling towards women, it 
was our own; and he would say, that be 
had never seen in it any individual who 
would wish to obtain gratification to^him- 
self by inflicting pain even upon the most 
degraded of the other sex. If, then, such 
were the state of feeling amongst us, with 
what disgust would the nation view its 
king mixing in all the revelry of a grand 
gala and jubilee—given too, noliat his own 
but at the public expense—at the very 
time that its queen was made the subject 
of a grave and heinous accusation i It was 
said, that in the course of this inquiry 
there could be no recrimination; but even 
allowing that to be the case, which he did 
not believe, still it ought to be recollected 
that,so far as public feeling was concerned, 
the king was as much upon bis trial as 
his illustrious consort. He thought that, 
as the Mouse had decided that the inejairy 
now proposed would be both derogatory 
from the dignity of the Crown and in¬ 
jurious to the be&t interests of thebmpire, 
tiiat inquiry ought not to be instituted ; 
but if it were, it appeared to him that 
the coronation, costing the money which 
it would cost, and irritating the feelings 
of the country as it would irritate them, 
ought to be postponed uritil that inquiry 
was finally terminated. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that he did 
not know upon what grounds the hon. 
member had come forward with so much 
^cal to attack tho coronation, if it were 
not on the ground of the expense by 
tvl-.ich it would be attended; and upon 
that point he was happy to inform 
him that it would be much less than 
had been originally expected. Wkb re¬ 
gard to the argument which the' bon. 
member had built upon the unfortunate 
differences now existing between their 
majesties, he felt himself compelled to 
to say, that his majesty’s rights were not 
to be impaired either by the absence or 
the presence pf the qu&en onothia occa.- 
sion: for the coronation was nOta grand 
gala, or national jubilee, as thehda. mbm.' 
ber had represented it, but a cerefnqny 
whereby the king ratified the. compan 
which existed between himself and bis peq- 
ple; and therefore was a ceremony which 
ought not to be delayed. His majesty’s 
ministers desen'ed no blaqae on account 
of the period at which the coronation was 
to take place, as it liad been fixed at the 
usual period after the death of the prb- 
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ceding sovereign, and had been announced 
long before it was known that her majesty 
would return to England. If it occasioned 
pain to her majesty, ministers could not 
but regret that circumstance; but still it 
, ought to be recollected, that her majesty’s 
presence was not occasioned by them, 
and therefore, if it di^j cause her pain, 
they were not the authors of it. As, then, 

,a day had been fixed for the coronation, 
as that coronation was the time when the 
king entered into a covenant with the na¬ 
tion to observe its laws^,ii?-.il»protect its 
interests, and as no public ground had 
been shown for deferring it,’ be did not 
feel it to be his duty to interfere in arrest¬ 
ing it. Before he sat down he would take 
the opportunity of assuring the House, 
that 105,000/. would be the utmost ex¬ 
pense which this coronation would cost 
to the country. 

■ "Dr./Lushington apprcheftilod that at 
present there were circumstances of so pe- 
cular a nature, both with respect to the 
situation of the queen-consort, and the 
state of the public finances, that ministers 
themselves must believe «they would best 
discharge their duty by advising that this 
ceremony should be delayed. There was, 
in fact, no necessity for a coronation at 
all, and he believed it would be found, on 
referring tothe history o^thfs country, that 
.many kings had reined for a considerable 
time without having gone through that 
ceremony. If then, there was no neces¬ 
sity for his, majesty’s being crowned, it 
became a question whether or not, at the 
resent roomettt, it was expedient. His 
on. friend had stated, that while the 
trial of her majesty was going on, it was 
improper that there should be a public 
solemnity in which she could take no part. 
In this opinion he entirely concurred; and 
he also agreed with his hon. friend in 
thinking that it would be imprudent to 
rouse and provoke the feelings of th{» peo¬ 
ple of this country, at a time when they , 
would be in a high state of excitation. 
He would appc-l to the noble lord himself 
whether it was not impolitic to offer this 
additional excitement to public feeling at 
a time when the noble lord iimst know, 
from the addresses that were presented to 
her majesty, what the opinion of the peo-# 
pie was respecting the treatment which 
she had received: and when he must also 
know, if he at all looked forward to futu¬ 
rity, that these feelings wbuld hereafter 
become stronger than they were at pre¬ 
sent. But there was sml another objec- 
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tion which had more wcigfit with him than 
either of those to which he had adverted— 
he meant the universal distress which at 
present pervaded the country. ' That dis¬ 
tress was so real and so great, that he 
would not consent to vote away a single] 
shilling of the public money for any pur- 
pose (hat was not absolutely and indispen¬ 
sably necessary.' Let hon. gentlemen 
look at their table covered w,itl), petitions! 
from the agriculturists; let them reflect* 
on the present state of all the great manu¬ 
facturing ttumsin the kingdom—Glasgow 
in ruins, LeedsYlTdistress, and Birming¬ 
ham scarcely ^ble to support herself; let 
them also look at the situation of the sister 
kingdom, to relieve whose commercial dis¬ 
tresses tliey had a few nights ago voted a 
grant of 500,000/.; and with this picture 
before their eyes, was the noble lord to 
tell them that 105,000/. was a small sum i 
It was not a>.8inall sum; it was a large 
amount, when the means of the country 
and the distresses of the people were taken 
into consideration. What would be Uie 
effect of a coronation at the present mo¬ 
ment on the public feeling ? They would 
bavc in the news-papers columns upon co¬ 
lumns fliled with accounts of this pompous 
ceremony, with gorgeous descriptions of 
the coronation robes, and of all the splen¬ 
did trappings' and costly equipage dis¬ 
played on the o'ccasiiin; and when the, 
starving individuals in Glasgow, Leeds, 
and Birmingham, should read these ac¬ 
counts, and learn that 105,000/. had thus 
been spent in one day, while at thit, very 
moment there were hundreds of thousands 
of individuals in those towns without any 
means of subsistence—what effect, under 
those circumstances, could such an ac¬ 
count have but to excite disgust and dis¬ 
content ? Let the House compare the mi¬ 
sery and sufferings of these people with 
the pomp and pageantry of the proposed 
coronation, and then they would sec if 
ministers were not exerting themselves to 
* aggravate the distress of the country. 
They not only neglected the public dis¬ 
tress, but were also wanting in attention 
to constitutional forms. They were erect¬ 
ing additional barracks at the present mo¬ 
ment at Glasgow, at Manchester, and 
even in the metropolis: and for what pur¬ 
pose ? Why, to keep down the dissatis¬ 
faction of the country. Thus, while they 
were taking measures on one band to sup¬ 
press discontent, they were on the other 
doing all in their power to excite it. If 
this measure were'persisted in, be, for one. 
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should Bay, that to whatever extremities 
the people might go, whatever outrages 
they might commit [Hear! from minis¬ 
ters] ; he was not afraid to avow the senti¬ 
ment; and lest the hon. gentleman should 
think, that he might disavow it at seme 
future period, he would now repeat, he 
believed in his conscience that whatever 
excesses the people might commit they 
hod been driven to them by ministers, by 
their arrogant and oppressive conduct, and 
their contempt of public feeling. Did 
the hon. gentlemen opposite suppose that 
the spirit of the country was to be fettered 
and manacled by those volunteers that were 
now raising, or that it was to be kept down 
by the barracks that were rising up in 
every direction? This effect might indeed 
be produced for a sfiort time—but only for 
a short time; for there was still spirit 
enough in the country to lay in the dust all 
the machinations of the hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues. He had thouglit it 
his duty to state these sentiments. On 
looking at the events which had occurred 
for some time past, and at the measures 
which had been adopted in consequence 
of those events he firmly believed that no 
bills could effectually put down disaffec¬ 
tion, because he was convinced that dis- 
aflfection never existed generally amongst 
8 people, except it were the consequence 
of misgovernment on the part of their 
rulers. 

The Chancellor oj the Exchequer ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at the observations of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, as he 
had allowed the subject (o sleep so long 
unnoticed. The bon and learned gentle¬ 
man knew of it long ago from tijc king’s 
proclamation. He had, however, chosen 
to wait until a considerable expence had 
been incurred, and when the question was, 
not so much whether the public money 
should be paid, but whether the tradesmen 
who had been employed should he honour¬ 
ably ptiid ? He wished the lion, and learn¬ 
ed gentleman to consider, whether or not 
when the osmplaiift from (qany parts of 
the country was of a want of employment, 
the occurrence of such a great public so- 
le^ity as that in contemplation was pe- 
cmkdy desirable, giving work as it must 
to.many branches of the unoccupied? 
The hon. and learned g:entlcman must 
know that the sum voted from the public 
purse would fo/m but a small part of the 
money that would be expended on the 
occasion. He must know that the ex- 
pence to which the higher classes of so- 
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ciety would be put in consccfuence of tlic 
approaching solemnity, ivoiild very much 
exceed the amount to be taken from the 
public purse. He must know that the 
whole pf this expenditure would go to en> 
liten industry and employ the raanitfac^ 
turers, who were in want of such a 6ti-> 
mulus. The hon. and learned gentleman 
must know that the peculiar grievance in 
the country was the want of anifhation 
which trade experienced. Apowe all 
times, therefore, the present wa^ the time 
in which an ancient custom, which would 
contribute to produce that animation, 
ought not to be rclirrquished.^ As the hon. 
and learned gentleman asserted that there 
was a want of iidclity to the constitution 
on the part of the people, could there be 
a better occasion on which that disaffec¬ 
tion might be diminished than onein'which 
the monarch on the one hand promised 
protection, while the people on the other 
pledged themselves to pay the tribute of 
their allegiance i Was the present a time 
to depart from an ancient usage of that 
nature? Was it a time to abandon those 
forms which our ancestors had established, | 
and which had so long been maintained? 
Was it not rather a time at which, with all 
due attention to economy, the most vene¬ 
rable and" splendid ceremony of our con¬ 
stitution xiught to be properly observed i 
The hon. and learned gentleman had gone 
rather to extremities in his speech. He 
had, by anticipation, apologised for any 
outrages to which he thought the people 
would be prompted by the extravagance 
of ministers [Dr. Lusliington expressed 
his dissent across the table]. He hoped 
then that he had misunderstood the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and he was per¬ 
suaded it would give the House satisfac- 
*tion, if the hon. and learned gentleman 
could explain the expressions to which he 
alluded. What he had understood the 


I been so fixed, it did not become necessary 
to alter it in consequence of any difference 
which existed in the royal family, and 
there having been no previous objection 
started to the coronation of his majesty, 
the House ought to provide for the ex-< 
penses attendant on it. 

Colonel Davies was ofiopinion, that the 
period fixed for his majesty’s coronation 
was a moAt inconvenient one. Irritated 
as the public mind now was, it might be 
reductive not only of disorder and riot, 
ut of bloodshed. Why.j,then^^hould his 
majesty's advisers propose such a proceed¬ 
ing at this moment i It was not indis- 
pgnsabiy necessary that his majesty should 
be crowned immediately. His late ma¬ 
jesty was not crowned until 13 months 
after his accession. He thought, llicrc- 
fore, that as there was no other mode of 
repressing tumult on this occasion than by 
calling'*out an extraordinafy number of 
the military, the danger likely to arise had 
better be avoided by postponing the coro¬ 
nation for the present. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, it was not his in¬ 
tention to prejudge the guilt or innocence 
of her majesty, but he thought it would 
be derogatory from the dignity of tho 
crown to refuse the sum proposed to 
defray the expenses of his majesty’s coro¬ 
nation. It was rather odd that those gen¬ 
tlemen who had now objected to this 
ceremony, had not, on any former occa¬ 
sion, signified their disapprobation of its 
taking place at the time proposed. Any 
objection on that head ought to have been 
made at an earlier period. 

Mr. Bennet said, the hon. gentleman 
had accused his side of the House for not 
having taken an earlier opportunity of op¬ 
posing the coronation at the period pro¬ 
posed. But who was it that proposed that 
coronation—*who was it that directed the 
erection of the works for it ? It was his 


lion, and learned gentleman to deelare was, majesty’s ministers, not the opposition, as 
that the extravagance of ministers was a neither he nor his friends had any oppor- 
just ground for expecting that ^he people tunity of speaking on the subject until it 
would proceed to extremities and outrage, came fairly before the House. He could 
Dr. Lushington said, that what he had ^ not help feeling, that nothing was more 
stated was, that tho distress of thedbuntry likely to excite public indignation, than to 
was occasioned by the extravagaoce‘'x>f, find, that while one House was agitating 
ministers. • a bill of pains and penalties against her 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- majesty, the other was employed in voting» 
tinued. He would say no more on that a sum of money to be expended in the 
point. With respect to the coronation of pageantry and show of the coronation of 
nia majesty, he begged ]o* observe that the king. Historians had remarked, that 
the period when that ceremony should in the reign of Henry 8th, the public 
take place, was fixed long before the ar- mind had been much a§iitated, while pro¬ 
rival of the queen. The period having ceedtngs were pending against the queen 
II. M 
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of that monarch, at observing the festi¬ 
vities and pageantry of that court. He 
thought it not unlikely that a similar feel¬ 
ing would be entertained now, if it was 
found, that while the ceremony of the 
coronation was going on in Westminster 
Abbey, a bill of pains and penalties was 
pending against the queen. 

Mr. Robinson said, he rose principally 
to make a few observations) «liich -werf 
drawn from him by the extraordinary and 
unmeaning rant of the hon. and learned 
doctor, "mo h^ worked himself into a 
most violent passion, and had belaboured 
liis majesty's ministers most unmercifully; 
but if there was any foundation for that 
harangue, the hon. and learned doctor had 
been lamentably remiss in his duty in not 
calling them to account long ago. He 
ought to have objected to the first step 
taken in preparing for the coronation; he 
had not however done so, and therefore the 
learned doctor was wrong in now object¬ 
ing to the expenses necessary to carry that 
object into effect. It was objected that so 
large a sum should be expended jn the 
mere pageantry of a coronation, and that 
too while a bill of pains and penalties was 
pending against her majesty. He denied 
that the coronation was a pageantry. Let 
the hon. member look to the preamble 
to the act of king William, and he would 
find that the coron^ion was any thing 
but a parade. The king was bound to 
take certain oaths, and it would be a fault 
in ministers to delay his majesty’s doing 
so. The hon. member then read the oath 
which his majesty was *bound to take, 
that be was bound to govern the country 
according to the statutes; that he should 
administer justice in mercy; that he would 
maintain the religion of tiie country as by 
law established, &c.’’ Would the House, 
after this, say that the coronation was a 
matter of choice ? He maintained it was 
matter of law, and could not be dispensed 
with [Hear, hear!]. This being the case, 
bow could ministers have justified them¬ 
selves in advising the postponement of so 
important a measure? Next came the 
objection in point of time. He remem¬ 
bered, that SIX months since, a great ob¬ 
jection was, that it was to take place in 
> the dog-days: however this might be, he 
was sure that Christmas would be found a 
much more inconvenient period. The 
public curiosity would naturally be excited 
on the Occasion, and ministers would un¬ 
dergo no smalloiportion of blame, if a 
period was fixed when the ceremony of 
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the coronation could not be witnessed at 
all. 

Mr. W. Smith would ask the right hon. 
gentleman, if he really believed that the 
king, after he had taken the coronation 
oath would be more or less bound to 
reign according to law than he was after 
be had taken the oath before the privy 
council ? Could it be said that he was at 
any future period to be absolved from any 
of his regal functions because he had not 
taken a coronation oath ? As to those 
splendid ceremonies, of which the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had spoken as 
calculated to< support the dignity of the 
Crown, he conceived that they were—- 

more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.*' He appealed to every 
hon. gentleman, whether it was not his 
opinion that the feelings of the country 
were more in favour of economy than of 
the mo8t\pieodid public exhibition. IIu 
had hitherto purposely abstained from 
saying any thing on the question of the 
queen; and if he were now to speak !iis 
sentiments, he apprehended they would 
not please eit'nr side of the House. Ho 
thought that tilt propriety or improprii-t} 
of having a co’.oi.atiun while proceedings 
were going on against her majestj, was 
merely a matter of feeling; but it was .'i 
matter that came home to the mind and 
bosom uf every person. 

Mr. Baring concurred wHh his hon. 
friends as to the unfitness of the period 
chosen for .he coronation; but with re¬ 
gard to the expense, he could not think 
that there would be any man in the coun¬ 
try whose ^jclings would be shocked by 
it. The estimate was certainly far less 
I than he had anticipated. Although it 
I was undoubtedly of extreme importance 
I that the king should be crowned soon af-' 
I ter his accession, yet he could not see 
' that a delay of 6, of 12, or of 18 months 
even, was material. He thought, also, 
that the ceremony should be pcrfonucd 
with great solengnity; but he repeated 
that he cifuld not see the necessity of be¬ 
ing particular os to the precise period of 
the ^vSnt. Pending the present proceed- 
Ji>gs with regard to her majesty, however, 
the celebration of that solemnity was 
likely to be not only unpleasant to the 
feelings of the people, but to have a very 
injurious effect upon the minds of many. 
If her majesty were 4eclared innocent, 
every person w5uld say, notwithstanding 
that it might be the right of the Crown 
to determine whether pr no she should be 
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crowned, that it was a great hardship to 
exclude her from a participation in the 
ceremony of tlie coronation. But his 
principal object in rising was, to suggest 
that upon the coronation of a new king, 
some alteration should be adopted in the 
oaths which were to be taken by him. 
The whole of the family and race of the 
Pretender having now ceased, he thpught 
his majesty’s ministers should devi^ some 
alteration in the oaths. 

Sir AT. fV. Ridley hoped, thkt should 
the coronation take place, a due regard 
would be paid to the encouragement of 
British manufacture. The article of velvet 
particularly ought to be encouraged on 
this occasion. It was true that English 
velvet could not compete with that of 
Genoa, yet it was equally handsome in 
appearance. This might appear a trifling 
consideration, but he hoped it would not 
be forgotten by his majesty’s ad^sers. 

Mr. Tierney said, that as to the vote to 
be proposed, he was not aware that he 
sl 'Uild have any thing to object on that 
uccimnt. He was no enemy, on some oc¬ 
casions, to pageants, and, least of all, to 
?(t(-h a pageant as the one in question. 

lie regretted that it was determined 
tiuit the coronation should take place 
1.1 pon the 1st of August. Pie sincerely 
lamented that his majesty should have 
been advised to come to such a resolution. 
After the "teps, however, which had 
been taken, after the ofHcial letters that 
had been addressed t(\ ail nardcs concern¬ 
ed, it was hardly, perhaps, to be expect¬ 
ed, that his majesty should stop short in 
the transaction. He did nut, ^.t the same 
time, think that there were ten gentlemen 
in the House who would not thank him, 
if lie could devise any means by which 
the celebration of the coronation could be 
farther deferred. Now, after the arrival 
of iier majesty in this country, he did 
own that he had hoped the propriety and 
necessity of such a postponement would 
have been felt and acted,upQn. He should 
be liable to a great deal of misuliderstand- 
ing, if he were to state ail that he appre¬ 
hended as likely to result from the Corona-' 
tion 80 speedily taking place. ' Thegeneral 
opinion was that her majesty bad been op¬ 
pressed. He did not here mean to say a 
word as to the opinion of her innocence 
or guilt; yet it could not be contended 
for a moment but that tbismpinion of her 
being oppressed was the general fieeling.{ 
and the one which pervaded not only the 
lower dasiesi but the higher ranks of so- ^ 
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ciety also. He would ask any man whe¬ 
ther this was a moment to be selected for 
a coronation, when her majesty was resid¬ 
ing in a miserable house in Portman- 
street? The right hon. gentleman had 
referred to an act of parliament; and that 
undoubtedly was a very important one. 
if it had directed that the oaths should be 
taken within a few weeks, it might have 
been a coilclasive authority; but the fact 
was, that they had always been postponed 
where particular circumstances required. 
For instance, his late majigsty’s-ssoronation 
was deferred in this way, upon the ground 
that he was about to espoilse the late 
qpeen, upon which account it was thought 
better that the two coronations should be 
performed at once. So in the present 
case, if all the grounds of suspicion should 
be dune awoy ivitb, he was prepared to 
contend, that her majesty should be 
crowneti. If his majesty's coronation 
should be deferred till that'were the case, 
she would be entitled to participate in 
that e?:alted honour. The noble lord 
could not deny that in consequence of the 
proposed coronation a larger military 
ibree than usual was to be introduced into 
the metropolis. Now, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, he thought that more cruel, 
more unfriendly, or more unkind advice 
could not have been given to the Crown, 
than to proceed wiAi this important mea¬ 
sure ; and he agreed that ministers were 
to be hold responsible for all the acts 
which might fuliow. He pressed upon 
tho attention of the House the mischiev¬ 
ous consequend’es which might result from 
the occurrence of the coronation on the 
l.st of August, while the minds of men 
were so entirely occupied by the question 
of the exclusion, just or unju.st, of her 
majesty from the full enjoyment of her 
right. He thought that its postponement 
could be productive of no bad eilccl; 
whereas its celebration upon that-day 
might be productive of consequences 
winch could not be foreseen. 

Mr. Ricardo thought that if the various 
articles likdy to be consumed at the co- 
roBation could be bought cheaper in the 
foreign than the home market, there could 
be no objection to their not being home 
manufacture, seeing that they must be» 
purchased by the produce of our own in¬ 
dustry. 

.The House then went into the com¬ 
mittee, in which it was resblved, That 
100,000/. be granted qf) account ot the 
expenses of his majesty's coronation.” 
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Irish Court of Chancery Bill.] 
The report of this bill being brought up, 
Colonel Barry said, that in order to shoir 
there was a second opinion in'the House 
with respect to the case of Mr. Ellis, who 
was, he believed, ere now, elected for 
Dublin, he thought it proper to move an 
additional clause,,.viz. “ That nothing in 
the act shall extend to prevent any per¬ 
son from sitting or voting in. a’le Housev 
of Commons who shall have been elected 
to serve therein previous to the passing of 
the act." ~ The guestion being put, that 
the clause be brought up, the House di¬ 
vided—Aye's, 4-2; Noes, 65; Majority 
against the clause, 25. The report was 
then agreed to. * 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, July 4. 

Report of*THE Secret ComStittee 
ON THE Papers relating to the Con 
DUCT OF THE Queen,] The E,arj of 
Harrovoby rose and said, that as chairman 
of the Secret Committee appointed to 
examine the Papers referred to the House 
by his majesty’s message, rciatmg to the 
conduct of the queen, he was commanded 
to present the Report of the Committee 
to the House. The noble carl moved 
that it be read, i^hich being agreed to—• 

Tlic Clerk read the Report as follows I 

“ By the Lords’ Committees, appointed 
a Secret Committee to examine the 
Papers laid before the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, the jth of June 
last, in two sealed bags, by his ma¬ 
jesty’s command, and to report there¬ 
upon as they shall see 6t, and to 
whom have been since referred seve¬ 
ral additional papers, in two scaled 
bags, relative I'o the subject matter 
of his majesty’s most gracious Mes- 
^ge of the 6th of June last, 

“ Ordered to Report, That the Com¬ 
mittee have examined, with all the atten¬ 
tion due to so important a subject the do¬ 
cuments which have been laid before them, 
and they find that those documents con¬ 
tain allegations supported by the concur¬ 
rent testimony of a great number of jper- 
* sons in various'situations of life, and re¬ 
siding in different pacts of Europe, which 
dccpfy^'^ffect the honour of the queen, 
charging her m^csty with an adulterjqus 
connection whh a foreigner, originally in 
^ her service in a g|enial capacity; and at- 
’ tributing to her hiajctity a continued series 


of conduct highly unbecoming her ma¬ 
jesty’s rank and station, and of the most 
licentious character. 

“ Those charges appear to the Commit¬ 
tee to be calculated so deeply to affect, not 
only-the honour of the Queen, but also 
the dignity of the Crown, and the moral 
feeling and honour of the country, that in 
their ppinion, it is indispensable that they 
shouldHiecome the subject of a solemn in¬ 
quiry ; which it appears to the Committee 
may be best effected in the course of a 
legislative proceeding, the necessity of 
which they cannot but most deeply de¬ 
plore.” 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 

The Earl of Idverponl said, iliaf in con¬ 
sequence of the .epurt V bic''. tboir lord- 
ships had just beard, it was incumbent on 
him to give notice, that be should to¬ 
morrow bring i.i a bill, founded upon tiu: 
report, tffe object of which he should llu n 
explain to their lordships. At the same 
time all facilities would be given to the 
illustrious personage whose conduct was 
implicated so much, for the purposes ot 
defence or exculpation in every way. He 
concluded by moving, that their lordship-s 
be summoned for to-morrow. 

Earl Grey would, in the present situa¬ 
tion of the proceedings, abstain from saying- 
much that occurred to him upon this most 
important subject, the difliculty and dan¬ 
ger to be apprehended from which rvas, in 
his opinion, increased in an immense de¬ 
gree by the report now on the labi< 
When he before ohiected to the cour.',<- 
wliich the noble lords tq jiosito proposed 
to pursue, he slated then, and he now 
repeated, that his only object was to ob¬ 
tain fur the parties concerned strict and 
impartial justice. He had .low again to 
enter bis protest against the injustice of a 
proceeding which did not leave tlie case 
of the person accused in an unprejudiced 
state. The charges now made were not 
merely brought forward by the ministers 
of the Crown, but came before their lord- 
ships thro&gh the medium of a committee 
of their lordships’ House. It was therc- 
fore^idfiportant that their lordships should 
consider the situation in which they were 
placed. Though the noble lord had al¬ 
luded to the introduction of a legislative 
proceeding, it must be anticipated that 
their lordships would have to act judicially 
in the course of the inquiry. They ought, 
then, to come impartially to that part of 
their duty. The charge set forth, on 
the authority of the report* was that cf m 
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adulterous connexion with a menial ser¬ 
vant, and a long course of licentious con¬ 
duct. A charge of a more abhorrent na¬ 
ture never could be made against any in¬ 
dividual, to say nothing of its being 
brought against a queen. IF this charge 
rested upon evidence which could be sup¬ 
ported, it certainly formed a case for in¬ 
dispensable inquiry, and he agreed that 
it was for the honour of the CrdWn and 
the welfare of the country, that the inqui¬ 
ry should proceed in the way Hialculated 
to secure the honour and interests of both. 
But by whom were their lordships told 
that the evidence could be bupported ? By 
those ministers who were willing to con¬ 
tinue her majesty in the character of 
tjueen—to mak ■ arrang .ments for her in¬ 
troduction to foreign courts—and to re¬ 
commend their ambassadors to pay res¬ 
pect to her. They now lold their lord- 
ships that the queen was a peflon liable 
to imputations of ihe most abhorrent na¬ 
ture. They had permitted this conduct 
to go on for years, and now they brought 
forward the charge ivith the grei test haste, 
leaving it suspended t' agitate the country, 
and thus compromising not only the dig* 
nity of the throne, bat tb"' "iafety of the 
tate. Her majesty, now standing under 
eliarge proceeding from such authority, 
"■ as placed in a situation that no one be¬ 
fore her ever stood in. It appeared to be 
{fiouglit that it wo uJbe necessary to*sus- 
, nd the charge, in order to allow time for 
'he defence; but he did not think that her 
majesty would lose any thing by the in- 
quiry proceeding immediately; for she 
must sustain more injury from the circum 
stance of this report being promulgated 
to the world, than she could gain advan¬ 
tage from any delay for procuring evi¬ 
dence. As the case now stood, she had 
no means of knowing the characters of the 
witnesses that were to be brought against 
her: even the name of the menial servant, 
with whom the*adulterous intercourse 
was said to have' takqp pl'iice, was not 
mentioned. In this situationihe charge 
was to stand against her for months; and 
then perhaps she would have, aftet qll, to* 
meet the investigation with very imperfect 
means of defence. He thougnt that jus¬ 
tice required that her majesty should be 
forthwith furnished by ministers with a 
distinct statement of the charges, and a 
list of the witnesses on friiose authority 
ahey were made. He concluded by say¬ 
ing that his object in rising was merely to 
^ter lUs protest against a course of pro¬ 


ceeding that seemed to violate every prin¬ 
ciple of justice. 

The Eafl of jf/arroxvhythought that the 
noble earl might have aostained from say¬ 
ing any thing until his noble friend had 
had the opportunity, to-morrow, of ex¬ 
plaining the course of proceeding which 
he thought should be adiopted. He could 
assure their lordships that he as deeply* 
•regrettcdithe necessity of the proceeding, 
and as anxiously desired to avoid agitating 
the public mind, ns the noble carl or any 
other person ; but he thought'If requisite 
to make one or two observations on what 
had fallen from the nobleearl. He had 
accused his majesty’s government with 
having committed a great act of injustice 
by the course which had been pursued. 
If that course was injustice, their lordships 
were completely accomplices in it. The 
arguments of the noble earl and his friends 
were Stated to be unanswerable ; but 
those who were convinced by those un¬ 
answerable arguments had not thought fit 
that the public should know how large 
their numbers were. As to the incon¬ 
venience to the accused person, of which 
so much had been said, how was it to be 
avoided ? Every regard had been bad to 
the strictest impartiality inlaying the {Pro¬ 
ceedings before the committee. But if 
any member of ths^t House had risen to 
•propose a measure similar to that which 
was th ' object of the committee, would 
their lordships have allowed him to open 
his mouth ? When tlic call from the ac¬ 
cused person for trial had been so strong¬ 
ly made, there* was no other mode of pro¬ 
ceeding left. Before the call was made, 
the committee had been appointed, and 
then their lordships did not think it con¬ 
sistent with propriety or justice to change 
their course. But it was said, his majes¬ 
ty’s miiiistei's were highly blameable for 
not having themselves instituted a jiro- 
ceeding like that which it was now' pro¬ 
posed to institute on the recommendation 
of the committee. And yet what tlio no¬ 
ble earl contended ought to have been 
done before, he now wished to delay ; and 
alleged that to proceed would be danger¬ 
ous to^the tranquillity of the country. 
He could assure the House for himself, 
that if there were any part .of the conducif 
of his majesty’s ministers to which they 
could look back with more particular sa¬ 
tisfaction than another, he believed it to 
be that which bad been employed in en¬ 
deavours to avoid, bytaome compromise, 
the public discussioiQ of the present sub- 
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ject. Had it been possible, b^ allowing 
her majesty to spend her days in comfort 
in any part of Europe in which ^le pleased, 
without disturbing the country or injur* 
iiig its interests, that would have been an 
arrangement which he was confident \vould 
have obtained their lordships’ approbation ; 
and he thought inhere were any occasion 
on which a public man might be excused 
for making some sacrifice of*cdtisistency/ 
it was for such an object. No compro* 
mise had, however, taken place, and mi¬ 
nisters mUlt now endeavour to do their 
duty in the situation in which they were 
placed. Witlf regard to the difficulty of 
the duty their lordships had to perforq;, 
he could not think that the objection on 
that ground had any weight. He believ¬ 
ed that, until the charge was proved by 
other evidence, the report of the commit¬ 
tee would not be regarded in any more 
important liglit than the verdict of a grand 
jury. There was always an interval be¬ 
tween the finding of a bill of indictment 
and the commencement of a trial; and it 
was never considered that that arrange¬ 
ment operated to the disadvantage of the 
accused. There were cases in which charges 
had been suspended for many years, and 
the party at last acquitted. That there 
should on the present occasion be some 
interval, was, from th§ nature of the case, 
unavoidable. His noble friend would,* 
however, to-morrow explain the course of 
proceeding which it appeared most advisa¬ 
ble to follow. 

The Earl of Carnarwm^coM not ad¬ 
mit the justice of the noble earl’s compari¬ 
son of the report on the table to the ver¬ 
dict of a grand jury. Before a grand jury 
found a bill, they heard a complete bo(^ 
of testimony against the accused. lie 
would ask the noble, earl whether the 
committee had examined such witnesses 
as a grand jury must examine before 
they* sanctioned an accusation I Were 
the witnesses brought before the commit¬ 
tee as they must have been into a grand 
jiiry.room ? There was another subject, 
however, on which he thought it neces¬ 
sary to say a few words. He wished to 
know whether it really was the iptention 
of the noble lord opposite to shorten the 
'duration of the present session, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the exhibition 
of a splendid pageant, which would at pre¬ 
sent be very ilirtiroed. He was aware that 
the coronation was an occasion on which 
oaths were interefcaneed between the so¬ 
vereign and his peopley and therefore he 


did not mean to deprecate such a cere¬ 
mony, though he thought it had much 
better be delayed. After expunging her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy, and 
bringing forward the present report, it 
would appear as if it had been intended to 
put a stain on her character in anticipation 
of that solemnity. The measures might 
with some have the appearance, not of a 
wish td do justice, but to throw an in¬ 
sult on her majesty before trial. He did 
not call uffon their lordships to pay atten¬ 
tion to popular clamour, but wished them 
to regard the feelings of that respectable 
part of the public which looked with anxi¬ 
ety as well as respect to their proceed¬ 
ings. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it would be right to suspend the 
ceremony. No possible danger could arise 
from a delay of three months. A groat res¬ 
ponsibility would be incurred by those 
who advised this proceeding, if, at a time 
when oaths were to be interchanged be¬ 
tween the sovereign and his people, the 
season, instead of being one of joy and 
harmony, should become one of sorrow 
and dissatisfaction—if feelings should be 
excited which might unfortunately lead to 
some intemperate act. There were two 
courses before them. If one way was 
adopted, there would be harmony and 
peace. If the other, the only object for 
which the ceremony ought to be attended 
to would be defeated. 

The Earl of Darnley was afraid that no¬ 
thing but mischief could result from the 
report laid on the table, and sincerely wish¬ 
ed that the proceedings had been avoid¬ 
ed. He had before alluded to the mea¬ 
sure of the omission of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, the injustice of 
which was so glaring. After her majesty 
bad been prayed for during twenty-five 
years as princess of Wales, the refusing 
to pray for her as queen was quite unac¬ 
countable. How did it happen that she, 
who was worthy to be prayed for on the 
29th of J^uary,.became all at once an 
unworthy object on the 30th, the very 
/text day ? The conduct of ministers in 
this respect could not be exculpated. 

Earl Grey said, there was one point on 
which he was most anxious that he should 
nht be misunderstood. The noble earl 
had stated, that no part of the conduct of 
his majesty’s advisers had given them 
more satisfacth)^ than that which they 
had pursued in the present case. He 
must, however, say, that if those advisers 
had before (hem evidence bf the queen 
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having been guilty of an adulterous inter¬ 
course with a foreigner, aggravated by a 
long course of licentious conduct—if that 
charge was true, the case was one which, 
consistently with the dignity of the Crown 
and the welfare of the country, adiftitted 
of no compromise vthatever. But when 
ministers had on former occasions been 
hard pressed with this argument, then the 
crime was softened down into fardily dif¬ 
ferences. Family diiferences were, how¬ 
ever, not to be tried by their* lordships. 
It was the consideration of charges dero¬ 
gatory to the dignity of the Crown, or 
injurious to the dignity of the 'state, to 
which they were to proceed. The noble 
ear], botvcver, when in possession‘of. these 
cliarges, was willing to consent to an 
arrangement for allowing her majesty to 
live abroad in comfort. But was this ar¬ 
rangement to take place only in conse¬ 
quence of family diiferences? No; it was 
aiWr a charge of living in adultery; to 
continue which intercourse the noble earl 
was willing that 50,000/. a year should be 
taken from the pockets of the people. 
This he declared to be a charge which 
ceuld not be compronpsed, and to that 
declaration he would adhere. The noble 
earl and his colleagues had, however, 
tliuught difterently. If they believed the 
charge, they were bound to have proceeded 
upon it. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose merely to 
say a few words in answer to what had 
fallen from the noble earl. The doctrine 
advanced by him was, that ministers had 
finally seen the queen's conduct in a dif¬ 
ferent light from what they had done at 
the commencement, because they now 
advised inquiry, whereas they formerly 
showed a willingness to compromise. 
Now, he had not the least difBculty in 
maintaining that, even on tlie assumption 
of the possibility of proving every charge 
against the queen which bad been made, 
his majesty’s ministers had done right in 
offering to agree to an adjusteq^nt without 
a trial. He would say, that had she re¬ 
mained abroad, the evils attending^a com-i, 
promise would not have been so great as 
those that might be anticipated from insti¬ 
tuting proceedings against her; and he 
entertained this opinion in common with 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the nation. 
Undoubtedly, it might be said, that, if 
charges existed, they oujlft to be proved 
or dispelled. This, as a general maxim, 
might be correct; but circumstances might 
be such as to render the application of it 
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to certain cases highly inexpedient. If 
the peace of the country, if the honour of 
the Crown, and the cause of public morals 
were involved in the question, it was not 
only the duty of a statesman, but of every 
man who was actuated by public princi¬ 
ples, to prevent ns far as possible a public 
proceeding like that now before the House. 
He therefore entirely dissented from the 
opinion oi? tl/c noble earl; and when the 
proper time arrived, he should be able to 
defend the conduct, founded on different 
rinciples, which his majesty’s government 
ad pursued. He was not a[raid to say, 
that though the charges ^cre known to 
luinisters for months before they commu¬ 
nicated them to parliament—that though 
they knew the eviilence on which they 
rested, and saw the possibility of proving 
them—it was their duty, in all circum¬ 
stances, to prevent a public investigation. 
Whether the steps they had* taken to pre¬ 
vent inquiry were prudent or no was a dif¬ 
ferent question; but when the queen came 
to this country—when her conduct was 
forced upon* public attention—when no 
medium was left between admitting her to 
the exercise of all her rights and privi¬ 
leges and allowing her full influence on the 
morals of the country, and proceeding 
against her, supposing the charges to be 
true, they were C(vnpeHed to bring them 
forward. Great as the evil on this latter 
supposition was, it appeared to them to be 
the least. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
the House had,already concurred in the 
propriety, of proceeding as his majesty's 
ministers had recommended, without 
knowing any of the particulars, but merely 
having before them the general charges. 
He concurred in all the votes that had 
been given for adjournment, in order that 
time might be afforded for adjustment, 
and he did so with great satisfaction. ^ He 
wished the question not to be brought for¬ 
ward if it could have been prevented, be¬ 
cause he thought it would affect tlic ho¬ 
nour of the Crown, and the peace ond 
tranquillity of the country; but when he 
found that ail attempts at compromise had 
been unavailing, he as sincerely agreed in 
the necessity of pursuing the inquiry. 
The proposed doty had therefore devolved"' 
upon the committee, which duty it had 
nW fulfilled ; and if he might be allowed 
to say any thing concerning that commit¬ 
tee, he would mention that the report on 
the table expressed its hnanimous opinion 
on the documents laid before it. 


relating to the Conduct of the Queen, 
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Lord Holland could not allow aoiiic of 
the observations which had fallen from the 
noble marquis to pass unnoticed. It was 
with pain that he licard the noble marquis 
attempt to make the House accomplices 
in the proceedings of ministers—it was 
with pain that he saw an endeavour made 
to throw the resptonsibility of the incon¬ 
sistent conduct of ministers on a ma¬ 
jority of their lordships; bdt When the* 
noble marquis went a little farther, and 
wished tp implicate them likewise in the 
negotiations that had intervened, he went 
too far. The majority of the House stood 
acquitted, both'of having preferred charges 
against her majesty, and of having atir 
tempted to compromise those charges. 
Hie noble ear! had stated in loud and lofty 
language, that he had his reasons for be¬ 
lieving, that inquiry, which was not ne¬ 
cessary if her,majesty had remained out of 
England, became necessary as soon as she 
returned; but he had not specified those 
reasons. He merely gave his opinion 
without producing any grounds for it; 
and he had forgotten that her majesty was 
not only to escape a trial if she remained 
abroad, but was to receive 50,0()0^. a year.' 
The feelings of the country might have 
been interested in this question; but was 
that interest diminished by the presence 
of her majesty in^ England? The noble 
carl had alleged that ministers were driven* 
to the course which they had adopted t 
but he had not explained why they were 
so driven. The course of these proceed¬ 
ings was from the begipning wrongs- 
highly inconsistent—highly daqgerous— 
derogatory from the honour of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the 
country. It was unjust that charges 
should be suspended so long as these 
must be before they, were tried. He 
would again say, that tlie House ex¬ 
pressed no opinion by consenting to re¬ 
peated adjournments. Their lordships, 
were told that there were hopes of adjust^ 
ment, and on that presumption they ad¬ 
journed tlie meeting of their committee ; 
but in doing so they expressed no opinion 
of the charges. Neither did they express 
any opinion of the negotiations, of wliicb, 
^not knowing the strength of the evidence 
''against her majesty, they could not know 
the propriety. He protested therefore 
against being considered as a party to a 
course of proceedings from which he en¬ 
tirely dissented. 

The motion wa^ agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, July 4. 

CoLLECTIOX OF THE REVENUE.] Mr. 
Hume said, in rising to make the motion 
of which he had given notice, he was ac¬ 
tuated by no hostile feeling to his majes¬ 
ty’s ministers, who, by granting the ac¬ 
counts for which behad moved, had shown 
I a disposition to admit discussion and to 
} court inquiry. Tliough his own calcula¬ 
tion difibred from the official accounts in 
some respects, he preferred adopting the 
latter in .all cases, to avoid any controver¬ 
sy on that head. The first resolution 
which he had to submit was merely to 
pledge die House to a vigilant superinten¬ 
dence of the public expenditure, and to a 
minute investigation of the mode of col¬ 
lecting the revenue. This, in substance, 
though nqt in form, was similar to the re¬ 
solution proposed by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he had called on the 
House to impose three millions of new 
taxes. He hoped the House would now 
repeat this pledge, as it was by small sav¬ 
ings on the multiplied items of expen¬ 
diture alone that economy could be effec¬ 
ted. He could have only wished that this 
subject had been brought forward by an 
hon, baronet, who had proposed similar 
resolutions in the last session, and from 
whom they would have come with greater 
weight. The second resolution was a 
comparison of the expenses of collection 
of the revenue at three difierent times. 
The account of the expense at the first 
period was taken from the Reports of the 
Finance Committee, of which the late 
Speaker was chairman (1796-7): of the 
second, from the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee, of which the member for Corfe- 
castle was chairman; and of the third, 
from the annual accounts presented to 
the House. The third resolution was a 
comparison of the nett amount of the re¬ 
venue at three difierent periods, taken 
from the seme sources. As the gross re¬ 
ceipt of this revenue had been, in 1796, 
fitwentyethree millions; in 1810, forty-five 
mitliens; and in 1820, fifty five millions, 
it was |o be expected, he thought, that 
the amount having much increased while 
the officers and boards of the revenue re¬ 
mained the same, the per centage should 
have been diminished more than it ap¬ 
peared it had, been- The rate per cent¬ 
age on the gross receipt in the year 1796 
was 5A Os. 9^.; in 1810,^ 41.12s. 6itf.; and 
in 1820, 6/. so that the rate, of 
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collection, to speak in round numbers, 
had increased in the proportion of 20 per 
cent. He was satisfied that every one 
who examined the subject would find, that 
during the warfare in which this country 
was engaged, a considerable increasa had 
taken place in the expenses of collection. 
In 1796 the charges of management 
amounted to 1,174,525/.; in 1810, to 
2.591,615/.; and in 1820, to 8,341,283/. 
Mr. Pitt had stated himself, in parliament, 
that he felt it his duty to increase the rate 
of pay allowed to all the individuals con¬ 
nected with those offices, in consequence 
of the great rise which bad taken place in 
the price of provisions. But the question 
now to be considered was, whether, atf we 
had restored the metallic currency of the 
country, and arrived at a period of pro¬ 
found peace, the salaries so advanced 
would not admit of a considerable reduc¬ 
tion, which would of course operate as a 
reduction in the charges of collection? 
He knew it to be a fact, that in all mer¬ 
cantile concerns, individuals were able to 
carry on double or treble their former bu¬ 
siness, without the addition of one half to 
their expenses in consequence of such in¬ 
crease, and he thought it only fair that 
the House and the country should expect 
a similar capability from the ministers, 
and should demand it from them. They 
had a report on their table from one of 
their own committees, which pointed out 
the astonishing increase in the charges of 
collection, and the reasons assigned in the 
report as accounting fpr tliat increase, 
were such as he had already described. 
Some few modifications were then sug¬ 
gested, which might have been attended 
with some benefit, but what that benefit 
was, could only appear from the result. 
An annual paper had been laid on the 
table about three days ago, from which it 
appeared, that instead of any reduction 
having taken place in the number of indivi- 
duals employed, there was in the whole ser¬ 
vice of the government an addition of 72 
persons, and an increase*of salaHes to the 
amount of4,900/. He was justified, there¬ 
fore, in concluding, with that paper«n the 
table, that no reduction had taken place, 
but the contrary; and he thought that the 
House ought, on an early day, in the; 
next session, to take the subject into their 
consideration, not as the commissioners 
had done, but on a principle more ex¬ 
tended. * He did not wish to cast any cen¬ 
sure on the commissioners, whose labours 
were beneficial as far as they went, but 
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the subject was* one that required other 
and larger views of regulation. On com¬ 
ing to his third resolution, he had to staic, 
that the quarantine expenses were ex- 
i eluded from the account of the year 1820, 

' and yet that an increase of 82,000/. had 
taken place. The gross amount of the 
ordinary revenues of the ^nited Kingdom, 
in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1820, ivas 
^0,318,27#/.. and the nett produce 
54,425,037/. which were collected at an 
expense of 4,226,735/., or at the rate of 
7/.Os. \{d. per cent on the groai^^cceipt, 
and 8/. Is. 9^t/. per cent, on tlie nett pro¬ 
duce. In taking the amou/it'of the rate 

E er cent, at which the revenues of Great 
f'itain and Ireland were collected in the 
year ending the 5th Jun. 1819, he had 
kept out the account of tiie post office, 
and the hawkers* and pedlars’ dues, not¬ 
withstanding which they would find that a 
greater* increase had taken iplace in the 
customs than in any other department.— 
And the average of the total revenues in 
each county, in England, was 5l. 17s. lOr/; 
in Scotland, 9/. 6s. Hr/.: and in Ireland, 
15/. 8s. ll|flf. The only way in which ha 
could account for the greater increase in 
the customs was by this circumstance, of 
its being placed under the patronage of 
the Treasury, while the Excise was placed 
partly under commissioners, wlio had no 
connection witli the I'l'casury department. 
It was a wise principle in the regulation 
of the Excise, that proipotion, with a view 
to the merit of the parties, was more fre¬ 
quent there than in any other offices under 
government, in most^of which he regretted 
to say, that other interest was required. 
He should ^tate one example which had 
come to his knowledge. It was that of 
the landing surveyorship of Aberdeen, 
which was given to a young man, the son 
of the chamberlain of Edinburgh, though 
the inferior officer who stood next had 
merited the promotion by an active ser¬ 
vice of iO years. He thouglit, that if the 
Customs were placed Niulcr a board of 
officers, unconnected with ilie Treasury, a 
great reduction of expense might be made, 
even greater than in the Exci.se. The 
fact however was, that since 1810, when 
the act of Superannuation passed, a con¬ 
siderable increase had taken place in tliat 
branch of the expenditure also. In 1810, 
the whole a^nount of the superannuations 
was 10,000/., but they hud since gradually 
gone on increasing untilnow that they were 
upwards of 80,000/. The commissioners 
bad recommended an altefation in this ro- 
N 
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spect, but it gave an incretiiied patronage 
to the government, and probably, was on 
timt ncaiunt continued as before. Front 
the difference that appeared in tlie rates 
of collection in the three countries, he 
was induced to conclude, that much 
larger reductions might be made. He 
regretted that the right hon. member for 
Waterford was not present, as be would 
be able to state more accurately than 
himself, the facts relating to Ireland ; but 
if the right hon. gentleman wished to make 
iijquir}’,''..ith regard to Scotland, he was 
confident that much better informaU'on 
might be obtsined, than by sending doivn 
some person not connected with the conn' 
try. The Post-office he admitted was the 
most economically managed of all the 
departments under government; and this 
was ciriefly to be attributed to the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being unconnected with 
the Treasury. The next resolutmn con¬ 
tained a self-evident proposition, which 
was, that the charge of management and the 
charge per cent on the nett receipts from 
the tax on salaries'might be altogether 
saved, by the reduction of the salaries 
equal to tire amount of the tax, as re* 
commended by the finance committee, 
in 1797.—He now came to the subject of 
the receivers-generol of the land and as¬ 
sessed taxes, w^ich he confessed was the 
most important branSh of his motion. It 
was important in two views—as an ex¬ 
pense to the pubUc, and as an increase of 
the patronage of ministers. He knew it 
was a delicate thing to interfere with that 
patronage of which tjiey ^ood in so much 
need, and expected that many persons 
would be startled when he stated that his 
object was, to abrogate altogether 160 
sinecure places. His first proposition 
upon this subject, after stating the nature 
of the office, went On to assert that the 
service for which it was appointed iqight 
be*performed at a less charge to the pub¬ 
lic, with equal security against loss, and 
equal efficiency to the pubtic service. 
The next proposition stateu that there are 
6.5 rcceivers-general of the ^and and as- 
sessed taxes in England and Wales, who* 
received an allowance of 40,717/. and 
41,348/. in the years ending the 5th Jan. 
1818 and 1819, for the duties of their 
office, thou^i the greater number per¬ 
formed the duty entirely by deputy, and 
retained balances of cs^ in their hands, 
which dn anrfverage of three years exceed¬ 
ed 374.000/. pe( annum-. These were facts 
-that could not be dupttted, .and it was 
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notorious tliat the deputies advanced 
money to the receivers-general for being 
allowed to do their duty. He would ask, 
was that co(isi>tcnt with the avowal of 
economy made by government i Besides, 
it should be recollected, 'that when the 
office of receiver-general was first esta¬ 
blished, there were difficulties in the way 
of remitting money, which existed no 
longer. There were now upwards of 850 
bai^a throughout the kingdom, which 
facilitated tte means of refnittance, and 
therefore removed the necessity for allow¬ 
ing the.balances to roinatn in tne hands of 
the reoeivere-generai. As these facilities 
increased, the per tentage ought to be 
reduced. He wished to poifit out the 
means by which his majesty’s government 
might do away the per centage altogether, 
and allow a salary equal to what might be 
the trouble of the office, coutilcd with the 
risk indbrred in undertaking it. Why 
should not ministers adopt the same course 
which they were allowed to do by the act 
which regulated the collection ot the post 
horse duty ? Let the offices be put up to 
sale, and tenders received from persons 
who were willing to discharge the duties 
of receivers-general. The amount of the 
security at present demanded by govern- 
Dient was unnecessarily large, for there 
was ifo- necessity that it should exceed 
the amount of fire sum in the hands of the 
receiver general at the end of each quar¬ 
ter. He was persuaded tliat in this branch 
of the public expenditure a saving might 
be effected to the amount of 60,000/. a 
year. The. next branch of the subject 
was that relative to the distribution of 
stamps. It appeared that there were 95 
distributors ot stamps in Great Britain, 
who received poundage amounting to 
85,303/. for the year ending January 1818; 
88,337/. fbr that ending Jan. 1819; and 
lhat the balances of cash retained in their 
bands, upon an average of three years, 
exceeded 110,00*0/ per annum. He was 
persuaded that individuals of equal te- 
‘spectabili^miglft be found who Would do 
tlie duty for one-eighth of this amount.— 
The hon. member then entered into on 
enumeratioa of the different rates ei’ 
poundage allowed to' distributors sioce 
■the year 1694. ^ At present it was 4 per 
cent ihr England, and € for Scotland; but 
thia rate was increased by the additionid 
charge of penny in every shflling, a charge 
which was illegally exacted by‘the pw- 
sons who 8old,the stamps, fbr it was to be 
recollected that the persons who pocketed 
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the poundage, performed no part of the | 
duty themselves. The income of some of 
these distributors was enormous; one of 
them received 5,000/. in the lust year, and 
the collector at Aberdeen received up¬ 
wards of 1,455/. in the year 1818. ‘He 
would pibdg^ himself to find individuals 
of equal respectability in this town, who 
would do the duty as well for 3 or 400/. 
If these duties were farmed in* tin? same 
manner as the post-horse duties, the coun¬ 
try would derive the greatest benefit from 
such a system, not only in a pecuniary 
but a constitutional point of view, since it 
would remove some position of the over¬ 
grown patronage which was now in the 
haods of his majesty’s ministers. The 
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hon. member concluded by moving the 
fulinvving Uesoliitions: 

1. “ Tliii{ with a view of accelerating 
the period at which relief may be afforded 
to the country from a part of its burthens, 
a continued and vigilant superintendence 
ougiit to be exercised over the expendi¬ 
ture of the in all Ho several depart¬ 
ments ; and that a minute investigation 
s/tould bc*!n9titutcd into the motfe and 
expense of management and collection in 
the several branches of the revenue, in 
order that every reduction may've made 
therein, which can be effected without de¬ 
triment to the public interest. ‘ 

“ That the ordinary revenues of 
Great Britain were collected, in Uie years 
1796,1810, and 1820, at the following rates: 


Year. 

Grass ReceijX 
of 

Itevenue, 

lf«tt Reed)^ 
of 

Bosrcai^. 

Amount of 
Charges of 
Management. 

. • 

, Kate per Centngc 
. on 

Cro» Keedpt. 

Hale per C'vulftEe 

Ol) 

Nett Ucoeipt. 

1796 ... 
1810 ... 
1820 ... 

£. 

23,306,718 

45,602,601 

55,096,744 

£. 

20,281,017 for 
41,299,023 for 
49,993,394 for 

£. ■ 
1,174,525 or 
3,591,615 or 

1 3,341,833 or 

0/ a S. d. 

5 0 9 and 

5 13 7i and 

6 1 3{- and 

tdi . s. d. 

6 17 ’ 

6 5 6 

6 19 Oi 


3. “ That the gross amoimt of the or¬ 

dinary revenues of the United Kingdom^ 
in the year ending 5ih Jan. 1820, was 
60,.318,273/., and the nett prodjuce 
54,425,037, winch were collected at an 
expense of 4,226,735/., or at the rate of 
7/. O.f. 1 {d, per cent on the gross receipt, 
and 8 /. 19|(/. per cent on the nett pro¬ 
duce. • 

4. “ That the gross amount of the or¬ 
dinary revenues of Ireland, in the year 


1820, was 5,221,529/. and the hett pro- 
due^ 4,432,643/., which were collected at 
an expense of 884,912/., or at the rate of 
16/. 18s. 11 ^. per cent on the gross re¬ 
ceipt, and 31/. 2s. 4^.,per cent on the 
nett produce, ■* 

5. “ That the revenues of Great Britain 
end Ireland were collected in the year 
ending the 5 th Jan. 1819,* at the following 
rate per cent on the gross receipts, viz. 


Country. 

Customs. 

’ 

miQyii 

Stamps. 

I..nut and 
Amrsst.',! Taxes. 

Average of the 
Total ](i‘veiiu<‘ in 
each Cuiiniry. 

In England 
Scotland 
Ireland.. 

St d. 

9 3 8 

16 9 0| 
16 13 9| 

•f- s. d, 

S 19 7 
. ’7 4 10 

12 9 111 

£• s. . d. 

2 10 SI 

3 17 1 

8 S 3i 

£• s. d. 

3 15 4 

5 19 4 

16 19 10 

£■ s, d, 

5 17 10 

9 6 11 

15 8 


6 . That the office of receiver-general 

of the land and assesseS taxes* is one of 
deposit, and for remittance of thetiaxes 
from district collections to the Exchsq^uer; 
end, in the present state of th£ finances of 
the country, that service may be performed 
at a less charge to the public than is 005 
incurred, with equal security qgainst Joss, 
and witii equal efficiency to Ute public 
service. » 

7. ** That there are 654-eceivers-getie- 
ral of the land and assessed taxes, in Eng¬ 
land and Wakw; wlho received an si low- 


anco of 40,717/., and 41,348/., in the 
years ending the 5th January 1818 and 
1819, for the duties of their office, al¬ 
though the greater number of these re¬ 
ceivers-general performed that duty en¬ 
tirely by deputy; and retained balances 
of cash in their hands which, on an ave¬ 
rage of tliese years, exceeded 374,000/. 
sterling per-annum. 

8 . “ That it appears by the returns be¬ 
fore the House; that ten reehivers-general 
were, since 1790, in arrears at the time of 
their death, or of leaving their office, to 
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the amount of 304«,337/. I'is. \d. of which 10. “ That in the present state of the 
amount a balance of 117,115/. Is. M. finances of the country, the duty of dis¬ 
now remains due to tiie public;. tributor of stamps may be performed at a 

0.. “ Tiiat there arc 95 distributors of less charge, to the public than is now in¬ 
stamps in Great Britain, who deceived al- curred, with equal security against loss, 
lowances, or poundage, amounting to and'with equal efficiency to the public 
85,303/. for the year ending the 5ih Jan. service. 

1818, and 88,337/. for 1819; and also 11. “ That the amount of revenue from 
retained balances of cash in their hands, the tax on salaries in the year ending 5th 
which on an average of these* years exi' Januafy 1820, and the charges of mandge- 
ceeded 110,000/. sterling per annum. ment, were: 


■ • TAX. 

I Kctt JtrretpM. 

Char)i;CB of 
Management. 

llAtc (I*'! Cent on 
the Nett Hrcci|its. 


£. 

£. 

£. s. d. 

Of One Shilling in the Pound .i.. 

19,353 

491 

2 17 4^ 

Of Sixpence in the Pound . 

10,037 

241 

3 2 0 

Total . 

« 

29,390 

732 ' 



Which charge may be altogether saved, ceeded in showing that government had 
by the reduction of the salaries 6quai to paid 'the mdst vigilant attention to the 
the amount of the t.ix, as recommended means of diminishing the public expendi- 
'by the finance committee in 1797.” ture, and that in fact a diminution had 

The first iiesolutiou being put, taken place to a considerable amount in 

Mr. Lnshirivton was anxious to occupy the last year, he thought the House would 
as short a portion as possible of the time agree that the hon. gentleman had laid no 
of the Committee in stating the grounds ground for his motion. The hon. gentle- 
of his objection to most of the resolutions man bad complained that no material re- 
of the hon. gentleman. His first resolu- ductions had followed the reports of the 
lion was unnecessary, since one to a simi- committee; but reforms of the nature al- 
lar effect had been voted in the last year, luded to could only be conducted in a 
Tiic second resolution was unfit to appear gradual manner, and were necessarily the 
on the Journals of the House, in conse- work of time. The expense of collecting 
quence of a material error which affected the revenue in Scotladu and Ireland had 
the calculations of the hon. gentleman, been c*>mpared with that of collecting it 
The hon. gentleman had compared the in England; but when the imniensu 
revenue of the last year tvitK that of 1796. amount of the revenue of this country. 
Notv, in the revenue for 1796, the whole compaiHid with that of Scotland and Ire- 
expense of collecting the post-horse du- land was considered, it would be seen that 
ties was omitted; and it was obvious those countries afforded no just giound of 
that this omission must have a material comparison. The hon. gentleman had ob- 
effect upon the whole calculations. No jected to the allowances to receivers gc- 
results could be accurate which were ncral of taxes, and had suggested other 
founded upon a comparison of the reve- means of cdllecting the revenue, which he 
nxs<s in a year of peace with that in a year thought would be more beneficial to the 
of war. Besides, upon a more accurate country ; but he (Mr. L.) totally differed 
examination of his figures, tlip hon. gen- from the opinion of tRe non. gentleman, 
tleman would find that he had a material and he tliought Ihe House would also dif- 
errnr in his calculation of the percentage, fer from it, when he stated that out of the 
He had, in fact, taken one line of figiirel immense sum of 330,000,000/. of the pub- 
for another, and as this error vitiated the lie revenue'from the year 1790 up to the 
whole calculations, a proposition founded present period, the nominal balances in 
upon them was unfit to appear upon the -the hands of receivers general amounted 
.Journals. To his third resolution he was only to 1|7,000/-, and that out of that 
ready to accede, but he thqught it right sum I00>000/. would be collected, so that 
that it should be accompanied by another the only desperate balance was 17,000/. 
resolution which he should submit to the That there shduld be so small a deficiency 
House. With, respect to the other reso- out of so enormous a sum as 330,000,OOOt. 
' lutions of tlic hon. gentleman, if he sue- was a fact whicli spolte abundantly in fa- 
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vour of tlie present system. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman, that 
country bankers might supply the places 
of receivers general, he would only ob¬ 
serve, tliat it was a special instruction of 
ithe committee, that no country-banker 
should be a receiver^ and ail the cases of 
failure which had occurred, arose from 
the connexion of receivers-general with 
country banks. It was true lliSt their 
duties were executed by deputies, but the 
receivers were the only respoflsible per¬ 
sons. He would add but orie word upon 
the subject of superannuated allowances. 
Since the year 1810, in consequence of 
the abolition of fees, and the substitution 
of public salaries, superimnuated allow¬ 
ances had gradually increased, but he 
would venture to assert, that this increase 
was upon the whole beneficial to the pub¬ 
lic, because persons who hadJbecome un¬ 
fit for their public duties, were'*replaced 
by active officers. Upon all the resolu¬ 
tions of thp hon. gentleman,'excepting the 
third, he should move the previous ques¬ 
tion ; and in addition thereto, he should 
move the three following : 

“ That the gross amount of the ordi¬ 
nary revenues of the united kingdom, in 
tlie year ending the 5th Jan. 1819, was 
62,2.‘5(),527/., and the nett produce 
55,711,098/., which were collected at an 
expense of 4,367,750/., or at the rate of 
7/. Os. ^\(l. per Mnt on the gross receipt, 
and 8/. 3.t. 4|r/. |^r cent on tlie nett pro¬ 
duce. 

“ That the gross amount of the ordinary 
revenues of the united kingdom, in the 
year ending the 5lh Jan. 1818, was 
60,450,767/., and the nett produce 
52,195,214/., which were collected at an 
expense of 4,283,408/., or at the rate of 
7/. 6s. 5rf. per cent on the gross receipt, 
and 8/. 10s. b%d. per cent on the nett pro¬ 
duce. 

“ That the expense of managing and 
collecting the revenues of the unitedking- 
dom in the last year, endinc 5th ^ Jan. 

1820, has been diraini^ed, m compared 
with the years ending Sth Jan. 1819, and 
5th Jan. 4818; that a minute, in^e^ga-* 
tiun has been instituted into the mode 
and qxpense of management in several 
branches of the revenue, in order that 
every reduction might be made therein 
which could be effected without detriment 
to the publib service, an^hat a continu¬ 
ance of the same vigiianl^e is essential to 
the best interests of the country.'* 

Sir H^ Hamell paaintained that the. cir¬ 


cumstances which had been stated by the 
hon. secretary of the treasury, did' not ac¬ 
count for the fact, that the per centage 
on the colfection of the revenue, which 
was 6/. in 1796, was 9/. in 1820. Cer¬ 
tainly, there had been some retrench¬ 
ment ; but the question was, whether.all 
had been done that might be done. He 
was persuaded that it had not. Great 
efforts ou^ht' to be made to reduce the 
expense still more. If it could be brought 
down to 51. per cent it would give an ad¬ 
dition to the revenue of ho than 
1,200,000/. In Ireland, very great abuses 
existed in the collection of thb revenue. 

^Mr. John Smith thought the first reso¬ 
lution the best. In the present state of 
the finances of the country, he was per¬ 
suaded that no man conld quit the House 
without a wound to his conscience who 
did not vote for it. He had been very 
Sorry therefore to hear the Iton. secretary 
object to it. In Ireland among other mis- 
governments, the collection of the revenue 
was made a job ; the consequence of whicli 
was, that the charge amounted to 16 per 
cent on the nett revenue, and 22 per cent 
on the gross revenue. He was one of 
tljpse who thought that the whole subject 
of the revenue and the expenditure of the 
country ought to come once more under 
the cognizance of parliaipent. He had a 
great respect for thlf members of the for¬ 
mer committees of that House on the sub¬ 
ject, but be must say, that in some respects 
they had strained at a gnat and swallowed 
a camel. The collection of the Customs 
was especiall}^* expensive. He had a 
friend high in the Custom-house, ivho was 
well acquainted with all the details, and 
who had told him that he would be very 
glad to farm the collection at nne-fifth of 
the present charge. Much was lost to the 
country by the large balances which were 
unnecessarily left in tlje hands of the re¬ 
ceivers of the land tax. The greatj^vil 
was, that the government was a govern¬ 
ment depending on influence; and that 
ministers were afraid to rctrcncli lest they 
should lose their influence. Me was per¬ 
suaded, however, that if they would apply 
economy as a principle pervading every 
branch of the state, they Would soon ob¬ 
tain more real power and popularity than 
by the distribution of any places which 
they now had it in their power to give. 

Mr. W. Smith reprobated the large al¬ 
lowance mode to 'distribufors of stamps. 
He knew one who received 4,000/. a-year. 
Surely it would be very practicable to 
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get the same duty performed by responsi¬ 
ble persons, at a much less expenset 
He also considered the circumstance that 
country bankers were allowerl to be the 
receivers general of the land-tax a great 
abuse, of which abundant proof had ap¬ 
peared duringthe discussion which he some 
years ago originated into extents in aid. 
He concurred with his hon. friend in at¬ 
tributing the reluctance to * retrench^ 
nient to the circumstance that the go¬ 
vernment was a government of influence. 
It had'tung been so, and such he feared it 
would continue. It ought not to be, how¬ 
ever ; and the country ought not to per¬ 
mit it. He also concurred hi thinxing 
that any government bold enough to put 
an end to the existing system, would soon 
acquire great power and popularity. But 
before that could be done,'many other re-- 
forms must take place,'and among them, 
some one wiiich would give the’ peaple 
complete confldence in that House. Me 
despaired tlicrcfore of any effectual re¬ 
trenchment being immediately'made. 

Mr. Tieniey returned his sincere thanks 
to the' hon. mover fur having brought hie 
proposition before the House. He had 
seldom heard a more clear and dispassion¬ 
ate statement, or one evincing greater re¬ 
search. He felt, however, the same dee- 
air on the subject as his hon. friend who 
ad just sat down, 'i'ne manner in which 
the hon. gentleman’s proposition had been 
received, was very discouraging in this res¬ 
pect ; and he was also discouraged by his 
own experience when he was a young man, 
and began to work on thb subject of re¬ 
venue.- When such resolutions ware 
moved atf those proposed this evening, it 
had been usual to have them printed, and 
for the Treasury to move counter-resolu¬ 
tions, which being also printed, a day was 
fixed for the discussion of both. . That, 
however, was nut^ the course pursued. 
The^' first of the bon. mover’s resolutions 
was to be negatived, and in lieu of it the 
hon. secretary of the Treasury moved at 
once a resolution, that so much had been 
done in the way of retrenchment, that it 
was only necessary ^opersevere. He strong¬ 
ly reprobated the recent practice-of re¬ 
ferring the coAsideration of the finances to 
a committee of persons'^pointed by the 
Treasury. He agreed with bis bon. mend 
near him that at bottom all the abuses on 
this subject were attributable to influence ; 
and (bat nothbig could make an adminis¬ 
tration more poj^lar, than fairly and firm¬ 
ly to set about correcting it. But he Wits. 
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sure that such a benefit could never be 
effected without support in the House, a 
well as. out of doors. The honourable 
secretary of the Treasury bad intimated 
his intention to preserve the third resolu¬ 
tion,"and to substitute for the rest a reso¬ 
lution, that a great deal hud been done, 
and that it was only necessary to go on 
in the same course. It'was odd enough 
to ask ‘ihe House to go on in the same 
course without telling them what was that 
course. No doubt there had been consi¬ 
derable retrenchment, but he must know 
what 'it was before he could allow that it 
had been sufficient. Could any man say 
that the collection of the revenue ought to 
amount nearly to 4,000,000/. ? On the 
face of it this was an enormous sum. He 
Itad no doubt that of this sum a million 
might he saved to the country. It was 
evident iha( great curtuiiments might be 
made witli reference to the distributors of 
stamps and receivers-general of the land- 
tax. If the House negatived the resolu¬ 
tion relative to the latter, the country 
could not place the smallest confidence 
in the disposition of the House to 0000 . 0 - 
niise. The number of those receivers 
might surely be reduced, as well as their 
emoluments. But they were pretty pieces 
. of p8l;l'onage, and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses sinecures. The distributorsofstamps 
were in the habit of performing their du¬ 
ties by deputy, and iti this department 
alone a sum or 200,000irmight be saved ; 
but evetf if it were but 10,000/. it would 
still be.an important saving to the coun¬ 
try, gnd would show the public that some¬ 
thing was to be done. He was aware 
that he liad. selected the worst possible 

{ dace in which to argue this question, as 
le. saw around him many persons who 
were most diligent in the exercise of one 
of the duties of the department to which 
he alluded—that of receiving their sala¬ 
ries. If the House would take the trouble 
oS entering into details, they would find 
diet gonliderable light wouiu be thrown 
on the suoject. This, however, he des- 
natred of prevailing on the House to do. 
^'•'But'ittwaatoo much that all the resolu- 
doos should be negatived without any in¬ 
quiry. He gave.credit to ministers for 
certain retrenchments which had taken 
place; but be believed' that those retrench¬ 
ments were quiejeened by the votes of 
that House, the present resolutions 
wene carried, they would not pledge the 
supporters of tiiem to any sproific plan. 
They contained only a statement of facts 
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connected with the collection of the re* 
venue. They only pointed out the means 
by which something beneficial could be 
done next year, or at any future period. 
Thiii question had been brought forward 
without any view to party feelings ; ifthen 
they were to throw the papers under the 
table, what security could the country have 
that any retrenchment or economy would 
take place ? It was slated titat (he first 
resolution might be carried with some 
effect. If the hon. gentlemah on the 
other side would propose any amendment, 
showing the amount of savings which had 
been made, they might work together, and 
let the public sec that somethingsubafantial 
was to be done for thebettefit of the coon* 
try. 

The Chancellor of tke Exchequer ob¬ 
served, that there was no unwillingness in 
tile House to attend to a subjei^t which 
was so materiallv connected with the 
public interest, ’fhe hon mover had laid 
before them a number of comparative 
statements, which the secretary of the 
Treasury had ansArered. The collection 
of the revenue in different countries had 
been adverted to ; but that was not a fair 
criterion for the direction of the House. 
It was observed, that the collection of4he 
revenue in France was more economical 
than in Ireland; but as the revenue of 
France was principally a land revenue, 
it was evidently tnore easy to collect it 
than to gather in the revenue of Ire¬ 
land, which comprised m^y dif^rent 
heads. An hon. gentleman seemed to re¬ 
prehend the office of distributor of stamps 
arid receiver-general of land-tax as being 
sources of permanent influence, and kept 
up for that purpose. This be entirely de¬ 
nied. The system bad been acted on for 
many years, and had been found to operate 
buneficialiy. The feoehrers of land-tax, 
end (he distribuCors of stamps, did not rea¬ 
lise so much emolument as was imagined. 
'I'hey had often bad reason to repent the 
frauds which had been practisi|don them 
without any blame being attachable to 
them. The balances in. the hands of 
reoeivers-general and distribatdbi, of 
stamps were very doubtful. Though 
the nominal amount might be great, yet 
the real, amount, in conseouence of the 
number of persons employea under them, 
was often reduced to a very small sum. 

The previous question then put and 
carried on all Mr. Hume's resolutions ex¬ 
cepting the third and sixth. The third 
was forced to; and on the sixth die 


House divided : Ayes, 99 1 Noes, 124- 
The first and second resolutions proposed 
by Mr. Lus,hington were* then agreed to; 
and the third was withdrawn. 

List of the Minority. 

Althorp, viset. Maberly, W. L. 

Anson, hon. G. Mi/bdonaid, J. 

Boughey, sir J. F. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Barnard, vAct? Maule, hon. W. • 

Barrett, S. M. Monck, J. B. 

Beaumont, T. W. Moore, P. 

Benyon, B. ‘ Newport, sh 

Bernal, ll. O'Grady, S. 

Burdett, sirF. * O'Callag^ian, J. 

Bury, viset. Osborne, lord F, 

Byng, G. Palmer, C. F. 

Bright, H. Parnell, sir H. 

Corbet, P. Peirse, (I. 

Calcraft, J. Powlett, hon. W, 

Calcraft, J. H. Pryse, P.. 

Calvert, C. Pym, F. 

Campb^l, lion. J. Ramsay, sir A. 

Chamberlayne, W. Ricardo, D. 

Csrew, ll. S. Robarts, A. 

Carter, J. Roliarts, G, 

Clifton, viset. RobinsoqPtir G, 

Coffin, sir I. Rowley, sir W. 

Crespigny,|ir W. De Russell, lord G. W. 
Davies, R. U. Smith, hon. R. 

Denison, W. J. Smith, J. 

Denman, T. Smith, S. 

Duiicannon, viset. Smith, A. 

Fitzgerald, lord W. Scarlett, J. 

Fitzgerald, rt, hon. M.J Scudamore, R. 
Filzroy, lord C. Stewart, W. 

Graut, J. P. Stuart, lord J. 

Graham, J. R. G. Sykes, D. 

Griffith, J. W. Tremayne, J. H, 

Guise, sir W; Tulk, C. A. 

Heygale, aid. • Tyntc, C. 

Uauiilton, lord A. Towtisliend, lord C. 

Rarbord, hon. E. Tavistock, marq. of 

Hcathcote, G. J. Tierney, rt, lion. G. 
Heron, sir R. Wviin, -C. W. 

mil, loid A. Whitmore, VV. 

Uobhouse, J. C. Webbe, E. 

Ilony wood, W. P. W barton, J. 

Jervoice, G. P Whitbread, 8. C. 

iAnestoD, J. H. Williams, T. P. 

littlcton, E. W'ilsun, sir R. 

Lambton, J. G, Wilson, T. 

Latouche, R. Wyvill, M. 

Lemon, strW. t£u.p.bs. 

Lloyd, sir £. Hume, J. 

liUshington, 8. Smith, W. 

Maberly, J. 

The late Kixo'a Private Pro¬ 
perty.] Mr. JFAimeaaid, that the motion 
which he was about to introduce to the 
'House was one moat worth 3 ^ of their se¬ 
rious consideration, as it related to the 
private property left by l)is late majesty. 
He then proceeded to ^plain how the law 
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had formerly regulated the disposal of 
Buch property. In 1800, it was thought 
fit to alter that law, but with what pro¬ 
priety it was not for him to determine; 
he would only say, that the policy of 
altering it had been doubted by many. 
By the act of the 39th and ‘fOth or the late 
king, it was dcclurcd that, as his majesty 
bad purchased many manors, glands, and 
teneuicnts, from the accumulations of hir, 
privy purse and other sources, it was fit- 
ting tbjj^he should have power to dispose 
of those manors, lands, and tenements, as 
he should think proper, except where any 
of tliem had 'devolved to him from the 
kings and queens of England. The mqp- 
ner in which they were to be disposed of 
was thus described in the act«~‘' All ma¬ 
nors, lands, and tenements may be dis¬ 
posed of by the king in writing, under the 
sign manual of the king himself; but if 
disposed of in any other way, such dispo¬ 
sition is null and invalid.” The conse¬ 
quence of this enactment was, that if they 
were nut 4kposed of they reverted to the 
Crown, lust as they would have done had 
no such law been enacted. Ti\pt they did 
so revert under thef former law, he would 
prove by the opinion of four eminent 
lawyers who had been consulted on the 
subject on the demise of George 1st, in 
1727 . In that opinion it was declared 
that the private property of the Crown 
could not be disposed of by will, and in 
consequence George 2nd had set aside a 
legacy of 27,000/., given to sir R. Wal¬ 
pole, in trust for the countess* of Kendal, 
on the point of law. Therefore, if, in the 
testamentary disposition of the late king, 
the mode prescribed in the act of the 39Ui 
and 40th of his reign had not been follow¬ 
ed, the property must be disposed of ns 
it would have been previous to the passing 
of those acts, and such must have been 
the understanding of parliament at the 
tirii^, or they would have so declared it by 
some explanatory words. There was 
however, some difterence introduced into 
this case by the Regency act, in which the 
queen, the Prince Regent, and the keeper 
of the privy purse, were appointed trus¬ 
tees to his majesty’s- private property. 
He would not refer them to the act under 
which commissioners for the management 
of his majesty’s property were appointed.’ 
It was well known who those commission¬ 
ers were. The act o£ the same year, ch. ‘ 
xiv. still more particularly regulated the 
subject; and this'was passed in December, 
1812. It appeared, on the whole, that so 


long ago as 1800, his late majesty was 
possessed of freeholds, manors, S:c. to a 
very considerable amount and extent, for 
tlic management of which the commis¬ 
sioners in question were appointed. He 
did Oonceive that a large property, there¬ 
fore, existed ; the produce of which w'as 
ordered to be invested in the same manner 
as capital, until such time as his majesty’s 
recovefy might enable him to direct the 
further disposal of it. It was the duty of 
his majesty’s ministers, immediately on the 
demise of the Crown, to take possession, 
or endeavour to do so, of the property 
belonging to his late majesty, in just the 
same manner as he (Mr. H.) should con¬ 
sider himself as heir at law authorized to 
take possession of the property left by his 
father, unless some one stept in with a 
will or Other instrument to bar his right. 
Now, ifihey had done this, they had done 
rightly; out he was at a loss to imagine 
what could have been the bar in this case, 
unless some will were in existence which 
prevented their proceeding. He was in¬ 
duced to submit the’motion he should 
make, in consequence of the profound 
secrecy with which the whole transaction 
had been conducted. He had heard it 
wks once intended that a great proportion 
of his late majesty’s property sliould be 
divided among his sons, then living. Sup¬ 
posing it were 50,000/. or 1,0(K),000/., for 
the amount made no diflerenre, as far us 
regarded his argument; but let them sup¬ 
pose that prqperty was worth 1,000,000/., 
and that by this will the royal dukes had 
become possessed of 200,000/. or300,000/. 
a piece. Would that House, in such a 
case, conceive itself warranted to vote 
those illustrious persons the same allow¬ 
ances afler such an accession of property, 
as it would have done supposing no such 
event had occurred ?. He thought him¬ 
self bound to ask hia majesty’s ministers 
what bad become of this property, unless 
a will had been actually founil; and 
if one had been^found, wliy had there 
been all this secrecy about it? If it 
should appear that a will had been found, 
but (bfit it was not made according to sta* 
tute, if his majesty’s ministers had done 
their duly,, they should have brought it 
forward and submitted it to parliament 
long ago. He should move, therefore, 
For copies of any minute or minutes 
of the lords his majesty’s Treasury, 
respecting the private property of his 
late majesty; also, copies 'of* any pro-, 
ceedioga or correspondence whicn have 
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taken place between them and any other 
persona, to ascertain the amount of such 
property.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex¬ 
pressed his conviction, that the House 
would agree with him in thinking that no 
inquiry should be entered into with re¬ 
spect to the private affairs of the royal 
familyt unless under circumstances of im¬ 
perious necessity ; and as no suchweason 
could be adduced in tliis case, he trusted 
the House would see that the hsn. mem¬ 
ber's motion was unnecessary, especially 
after the explanation which'he had to offer. 
Since the death of the king, a testamentary 
document had been found arqong his ma¬ 
jesty’s papers, ar.d the subject liad been 
referred to the consideration of competent 
persons, who had not yet made their re- 
. port. But tvhatever the decision of those 
persons might be, there waa no question 
whatever that the property of ^ne late 
king devolved upon his present majesty. 
But as to the amount of that property, the 
hoii. mover had been very muen misled, 
for that property comprehended about 
90,000/. in money and stock, together 
with some freeholds, and the king’s esta¬ 
blishment at Weymouth, making altogef 
ther a sum very far short of*what thb 
hon. mover had stated. What ^claims 
there were upon the 90,000/., he was not 
yet enabled to state, nor couid he say 
wliat was the value of the property at Wey¬ 
mouth until it were disposed of, and it was 
intended to advertise it for sale as soon as 
tile report alluded to was made, as the re¬ 
tention of that establishment was unneces¬ 
sary fur the accommodation of his pre¬ 
sent majesty. Under these circumstanees, 
he trusted it would not be necessary to 
press the motion. f 

Mr. Hume said, that after the explana¬ 
tion which the House had heard, he had 
no objection to withpiraw his motion, de¬ 
claring that he should not have brought it 
forward if it were not for the refusal of the 
noble lord to make any answer to the 
question which was put\o tiiro*last night. 
It would be admitted, however, that the 
motion would produce a satisfactorjrwesult, 
by doing away with the oxaggej^ated re¬ 
ports which bad gone abroad respecting 
the amount of the private property of the 
late king. 

Lord Castlereagh ssMi, that he could not 
feel himself at liberty to ai^wer any ques¬ 
tions affecting the private offitirs or the 
Crown, without special authority. It ap¬ 
peared, however, that the hon. mover, as 
VOL. II. 
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well as other members, was quite mistaken, 
as he last night stated, with respect to the 
Ihte king’s gfivate property, which, so far 
from amounting to a million, did nut, in 
fact, exceed lOi to 105,000/. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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^ %lVgd(iesday, July 5. 

Alien Bill.] Lord Holland said, he 
had a petition to present relative to an act 
of pari lament, which, having now-ceased, 
he might without scruple describe as most 
unconstitutional. There wg'e*points con¬ 
tained in this petition to which he wished 
toMirect their lordships’ most serious at¬ 
tention. Besides stating broad consti¬ 
tutional grounds against the measure, 
the petitioners urged particular rea¬ 
sons for not passing the act at the present 
moment—reasons which showed how 
often it happens, that when governments 
deviate from the strict line of constitu¬ 
tional principle, they were very apt to in¬ 
volve themselves in embarrassment and 
difficulty. He therefore trusted that their 
lordships would not pass the bill at all if it 
came before them; but if they did proceed 
with it, he hoped they would introduce a 
cla^ to secure against its operation all 
persons called as witnesses on either side 
ip the important prtfceeJiog upon which 
they were about to enter. This he 
should think would be but just and fair at 
any time or in any case; but how much 
more so when the proceedings in which 
their lordships were about to he engaged 
were of a judicial nature, and had for their 
object acts alleged to have been commit¬ 
ted abroad ? The petitioners stated, that 
the act, if passed would put it in the power 
of ministers to send out of the kingdom 
all foreigners who' might be able to give 
evidence, or whom they might suppose to 
be able to give evidence^ in favour of ,hcr 
majesty, and to give protection to all who 
might now be disposed to give evidence 
against her, or hereafter be brought for¬ 
ward for that purpose. He thought the 
particular objection highly important, and 
the constitutional ground on which the 
petitioners prayed that the bill might not 
pass would surely obtain their lordships’ 
most anxidus consideration. It wa's ne¬ 
cessary that all ground of suspicion of 
partiality should be removed. Hostile as 
he was to the act, he was most desirous 
that it should be rejected; but if it were 
entertained by their lordships, he thought 
O .♦ 
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it would not be poisihle for them to pass 
it without introducini' some clause to pro¬ 
tect tlie witnesses alluded to in tlie peti¬ 
tion from any authority which might 
otherwise have the power of molesting 
them.— Tlie jn'tition, which was from 
certain inluihitants of Westminster, was 
then read, and ^lid on the table. 

I’i:tition from the Qvte<n.] Lorjd 
Dacre said, he held in his hand a petition 
from her nnajesty. Her majesty expressed 
her ^Swprise at the nature of the docu¬ 
ment on their lordships tabic. She also 
stated, tlKit.she had a variety of weighty 
matters to urge for their lordships consi¬ 
deration, and that it w’as most important 
that she should be heard in this stage by 
counsel. He sliould merely remark, that 
when her majesty stated that it was neces¬ 
sary for her defence that she should be 
heard at th» period, he did not^ thiuk it 
would he becoming in their lordships to 
refuse her prayer. He would add, that 
he hud been assured from a quarter, the 
authority of which he could not doubt, 
that to allow her majesty to be now heard 
by counsel, instead of delaying, would 
greatly tend to expedite the proceedings 
in this very lamentable case. He moved 
tliut the petition he read. It was fol¬ 
lows 

“ Caroline Itf. , 

The Queen observing that a most ex« 
traordinary report has been presented to 
the House of Lords by their lordships se¬ 
cret committee, and now lies upon the 
table of the House, represents to the 
House that she is prepared at this moment 
to defend herself against it as far as she 
can understand its import; and has also 
various weighty matters to urge to their 
lordships touching the same, and which 
it is absolutely necessary foi *herifuture 
defence to have stated at the present stage 
o^these proceedhigs :—The Queen there¬ 
fore desires that she ina}' this day be heard 
on the subject matter theteof, by her 
counsel. ” 

The Earl of Liverpool could see no 
ground fur such an application as thafr 
which was now made, merely on a notice 
for the introduction of a bill. It really 
appeared to him, that the advice which 
mu-t in this instance have been f,iven to 
the illustrious petitioner was of a most ex¬ 
traordinary nature. She applied to be 
hrard in the .present stage by counsel; but 
iheir lo^d^hips were as yet in no stage 
whatever of tlid proceeding. A coenmit- 
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' tee, appointed by their lordships, had 
niade a report. On that report an indi¬ 
vidual member of the House had given 
notice that he would present a bill. This 
was all that had been done, and he could 
not-understand on what principle this 
could be considered an occasion for hear¬ 
ing counsel. If the noble lord waited 
until the bill was introduced and read a 
first time, it would be competent to him 
to renew his application, on the propriety 
of whichetheir lordships would then de¬ 
cide ; but at present it appeared totally 
irrelevant. If he was permitted to lay 
the bill on the table, a copy would be sent 
to her majesty, and then would he the 
time to state any objection which it might 
be thought fit to make to the measure. 

Lord Dacre was aware that he was 
placed in a difficult situation when he of¬ 
fered the petition to their lordships ; fur, 
as he wbs not acquainted witlj the circum¬ 
stances on which the application was 
founded, it was not in his power to state 
particular grounds for inducing their lord- 
ships to grant the prayer of the petition. 
He was, therefore, obliged to confine 
I himself to general reasons, or to suppo¬ 
sitions. The noble earl had made it an 
objection*to the application, that her ma¬ 
jesty had no regular means of being ac¬ 
quainted with their lordships’ proceedings. 
Now, though no regular communication 
had been made, was it net a sufficient 
ground for presenting a petition, when an 
individual of high station, like her ma¬ 
jesty, heard of such a step being intended 
as the bill of which the nobld carl iiad 
given notice ? If her majesty thougiit it 
necessary to make some statements which 
she believed it would be important to her 
interests should now be heard, would their 
lordships refuse her prayer ? lie had 
stated that he was not acquainted with tlic 
reasons of her majesty’s application; but 
he would put a case hypothetically. lie 
would suspose—but he begged to be un¬ 
derstood that he had no information what¬ 
ever on \he'subject—that her majesty 
wished to submit to their lordships, by 
counsel, reasons why the proceeding 
against her should not be by bill. The 
noble ford had argued that the period 
for considering her majesty's application 
would be when the bill was on the table; 
but if the ground of the application was 
what he supposed, the proper time would 
then be passcih Her majesty might have 
strong grounds for preferring a judicial 
to a legulative proceeding. Considering, 
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then, the high station of the illustrious 
petitioner—considering the delicate situa¬ 
tion in which she was placed—and consi¬ 
dering also the interest which these pro¬ 
ceedings had excited from one end of the 
country to the other, he trusted llieir 
Jord»hips would pause before they ex¬ 
cluded her majesty from making any state¬ 
ment important to her honour and charac¬ 
ter—perhaps even to her life.. * 

Lord Ellenborough could not admit that 
the situation or rank of the petitioner 
afforded any reason for their lordships de- 
Partins' from their usual course. Whether 
a petition came from a princess, or from 
one of the lowest subjects in the kingdom, 
their lordships were bound to act accord¬ 
ing to the principles of equal justice. He 
therefore thought that the House would 
best perform'its duty by refusing to ex¬ 
tend any facility in the present case, which 
they would not be inclined to grant to an¬ 
other person under similar circumstances. 
He would vote against the petition for 
tills reason—that it asked that which, if 
prayed for by any other individual in the 
country, would not be granted. 

Earl Grey admitted that the question 
under consideration was one of some dif¬ 
ficulty, but he reminded their lordships 
that that difficulty arose out of the extra¬ 
ordinary course of proceeding which they 
liad thought fit to sanction on this un¬ 
happy occasion. In the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed by the noble lord who spoke last, 
that It was the duty of that House to ad¬ 
minister impartial and equal justice to all 
porsoiis, ivlietlier high or low, he most 
Miicerely concurred ; but at the same time 
lie must observe, that the present was a 
rase so peculiar in its circumstances, that 
ordinary rules did not apply to it. Her 
in.njcsty was arraigned by a committee ap¬ 
pointed by tiieir lordships on charges un¬ 
heard of in modern times. He must ask, 
then, wiicther the particular circumstances 
of such .'I case did not require particular 
ailention on the part of their ^lordships ? 
At the same lime he wal far from propos¬ 
ing that an undue advantage should be 
extended to her majesty. All that^he de-' 
sired was, that she siiould not come' be¬ 
fore them under an^ disadvantage from the 
course of proceeding they had adopteiL 
And here let him ask. in what situation 
her majesty stood i Their lordships were 
not informed of the particular object of 
the bill which the noble earl was about to 
introduce; but he would suppose that it 
.pight be -a bill for the dissolution of the 
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marriage of her majesty with tlie king, 
Then how diH'ercnt would be the situation 
of her majesty from that of every other 
individual against whom a proceeding of di¬ 
vorce is instituted ! No case of tlie kind 
could ever come before tlieir lordships, 
unless previous proceedings had been 
gone through in the ccoiesiastical court, 
and some one of the courts below. The 
affect of tms Course was, to give the party 
accused full possession of nil the particu¬ 
lars of the charge, and the details ^^f the 
evidence to be brought against lier. Of 
Uiaf advantage her majesty was deprived; 
but she was placed under tlw ^rcal disad¬ 
vantage of tlieir lordslrps'committee hav¬ 
ing reported, tliat evidence, supported by 
the testimony of various persons, charged 
her with un adulterous* caimcxion of the 
worst description, and willi a long course 
of licentious conduct. IL' would ask, 
then, whether, under*this |feculiarity ot 
situation, it was not natural that her ma¬ 
jesty should wish to have tlie opportunity 
of counteracting tiie impression which 
such a repoit might make on tlic* public, 
if not on their lordships ? Tlic noble lord 
opposite h.nd observed, that her lu.ijc'ity 
could have regularly no knowledge of the 
proceeding which had taken place in the 
House- This objection had been already 
answered by his iiobL' tripnd who present¬ 
ed the petition; burlie mu.st take the li¬ 
berty further to remind tlic'r lordships, 
that this was nut the first petition which 
i bad been presented from ficr majesty. 
One liad been la'd on the table, and coun¬ 
sel heard on ft, bpfore the committee 
proceeded to tlieir inquiry. It wa.s not 
then stated, that her majesty could have 
no knowledge of the appointment of the 
committee, though of that appointment 
she certainly could have no more regular 
knowledge than of llie report. He con¬ 
fessed that he felt that there was, to say the 
least, much inconvenience in the proccjul- 
ing then adopted. He was not satisfied 
in his own mind of the propriety of allow¬ 
ing counsel to be heard against the ap- 
pointmentof the committee. He was, how¬ 
ever, unwilling to object to the proceed¬ 
ing, lest the result should liive conveyed 
the appearance of the House being dis¬ 
posed to prevent a course which was 
thought necessary to her majesty's de¬ 
fence. On that account he acquiesced in 
the motion. But as their lordships did 
not object to hearing counsel on that oc¬ 
casion, he must (ib.serve,.that on compa¬ 
rison her majesty’s cluiin to be heard at 
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present was much stronger. The noble 
lord objected to counsel being heard, be¬ 
cause this w'as no stage of the proceeding. 
He would be glad to know in what stage 
their lordships were when they heard 
counsel before ? The question was not 
whether the report could come regularly 
to her majesty’s knowledge or not: it ap¬ 
peared to him that a sufKcient ground for 
her application was laid, widib she stated 
that she had weighty mattm to submit 
whiclijt was important that their lordships 
should hear at this time. Considering 
the deep sympathy taken in her majesty’s 
situation—considering the agitation into 
which the public mind was thrown by tjic 
roceedings—though it would be far from 
is inclination to advise their lordships to 
yicld*to any popular clamour, he did think 
that, when such a claim on their justice 
as that which now came from her majesty 
was made, it* could not be eithyrTor the 
public interest or the honour of'thc House 
to stand too much upon precedents. It 
had indeed been repeatedly stated, on ell 
sides, that this was a case without precer 
dent. It therefore was one in w>hich their 
lordships could not be bound by the rules 
applicable to common cases. Without 
venturing to give any positive opinion, he 
had thus stated the grounds on which the 
inclination of hisjnind led him to conclude 
that the prayer of tne petition ought ta 
be granted. 

The Lord Chancellor declared, that he 
entered on this question, as he would on 
every other connected w'ith the present 
proceedings, with an imf>artiality which 
could not be afiected by any thing that 
might have occurred in the late investiga¬ 
tion. He had heard a great deal on that 
and former occasions of objection to the 
inquiry by a secret committeaw On this 
subject it was not his intention to say a 
word more than this—that he did not 
thkik their lordships could have acteik 
rightly without adopting that measure, 
and that ministers would have violated 
their duty had they not proposed it. With 
regard to the present question, he would 
be glad to know where, in the history of 
parliament, it was to be found that coun¬ 
sel were ever admitted to be heard against 
B measure of some kind or other not yet 
submitted to their lordships, but which 
some noble lord was expected to propose. 
Would their lordships consider for a mo¬ 
ment what w6uld be the consequence of 
such a practice.? He did hut go the 
length of soying that a bill must on every 
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occasion be received on its being offered 
to their lordships’consideration; but their 
practice differed thus much from that of 
the other House of Parliament—that when 
a noble lord had to present a bill, he did 
not a*sk leave to bring it in. Now, let the 
subject who petitioned be high or low, he 
would ask their lordships whether they 
were prepared to hear counsel against the 
privilejfe of a peer to present a bill ? [No, 
no, from the opposition sidc.3 He 
thought, However, that was in effect the 
object of the petition. He was anxious 
that, in all their lordships proceedings, 
impartiality should be observed, lie 
should be ashamed of himself as a peer 
of parliament, if he did not knoiv, whc’ii 
ho came to decide on a case, how to dis¬ 
miss from his mind every thing that passed 
in a preliminary inquiry. There were 
cases in which juries ivould, in the same 
manner, nave to pay no attention to pre¬ 
ceding evidence. Suppose an accessary 
to a crime admitted an evidence, and, 
confessing his guilt before a jury, did not 
tell all he know, and should therefore be 
put on trial himself before the same jury 
that had heard his confossion;—that jury, 
would not be warranted in finding him 
guilty unless the charge was supported by 
other evidence. Their lordships ouglit to 
take care that rights which they possessed 
for the benefit of all the community were 
not infringed on account of a particular 
case. Was it ever before imagined that 
counsel could be heard against the right 
of a noble lord, to present a bill ? This 
appeared to him one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary and inadmissible propositions ever 
made to the House. 

The Marquis of Lansdmne maintained, 
that ail the inconvenience which had been 
felt, and the threatened injustice which 
was now complained of, had arisen from 
the extraordinary course of proceeding 
proposed by the ministers of the Crown, 
and acceded to by their lordships. Every 
word utte|ed by the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, against the agree¬ 
ing to the prayer of this petition, applied 
' with nfiich greater force to a proceeding 
already adopted, namely, the hearing of 
counsel on a former occasion, in conse-v 
quence of an application from her ma¬ 
jesty. Fur what was the nature of that 
application, and what was its tendency ? 
Tile noble and learned lord had main¬ 
tained, that the present petition had a 
tendency to intercept the course of their 
; proceedings. Now, if .there ever was an 
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application which tended mors than ano¬ 
ther to intercept their proceedings, it was 
the queen's former message. The anpli. 
cation, then, was intended not directij^ to 
oppose the adoption of a measure against 
her majesty, but to prevent the House 
from making itself acquainted with the 
king's message, which it had appointed a 
committee to investigate, 'fhe House 
alone was the ht judge to decide sfhethcr 
it would make itself acquainted with the 
contents of the papers submitted to it by 
the Crown; and yet, on the allegation 
that the queen might be affected by the 
result of its inquiry, her majesty’s coun¬ 
sel were heard against entertaining that 
inquiry. How did the case stand now f 
The proceeding of their lordships at pre¬ 
sent assumed a distinct character of 
charge and accusation against the queen. 
The question was not now, 'whether the 
secret committee should meet and exa¬ 
mine documents aftecting her interest 
and character. They had examined those 
papers, and had embodied the charges 
contained in them in the report on the j 
table. Against that report the applica¬ 
tion of her majesty was directed; and 
when it was stated by tlie noble lord that 
her majesty had no means of knowing, 
without a breach of privilege, what was 
going on in their lordSliips* House, he 
would call their lordships’ attention to 
the introductory sentence of the message 
which they had received from her ma¬ 
jesty a few days ago“ The Queen,’* it 
said, having been informed that pro¬ 
ceedings are about to be instituted against 
her in the House of Lords, feels it neces¬ 
sary to approach your lordships as a peti¬ 
tioner and a fellow-subject.” The noble 
lord then acquiesced in the propriety of 
her possessing that information, the know¬ 
ledge of which now was declared irre¬ 
gular, and was to be made the ground for 
resisting the application which proceeded 
from it. The nu^le and learned lord on 
the woolsack had not only deuiqd that her 
majesty could be cognizant of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House, but had gone 
further, and had said the petition *could 
not be complied with, because it was' di- 
iiected against a bill not yet submitted to. 
their lordships, and consequently not 
known to be in existence. When he 
heard the noble’ and learned lord making 
use of this language, he could scarcely 
believe his ears. The expression of being 
heard against a bill was not to be found 
ill the whole of the petition. Her ma* 
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jesty made no mention of a bill, or of any. 
intention to introduce one. She stated, 
that she ha<} been informed that a report 
was presented to their lordships from a 
committee to whom certain papers were 
submitted, and prayed that she might be 
heard by her counsel to answer the alle¬ 
gations of that report, su which future 
proceedings were recommended, and to 
etate C€ttan|i|tets necessary for her future 
defence. iHH^h perfect ignorance of the 
reasons which her majesty might gllege 
by her cdunsel at the bar—in perfect ig¬ 
norance of the nature or the importance 
of the information which slid offered to 
cqj;nmunicate. 7 -in perfect ignorance of all 
that she wished or intended to state, was 
compelled to admit the possibility of her 
being able to bring forward sufficient ob¬ 
jections against the mode of proceeding 
in contemplation, to prevent its adoption. 
Feelingf therefore, that this tnight be the 
case—feeling that important explanations 
might be given—feeling ,that sufficient 
reasons might be adduced for abandoning 
the intended measure, hr materially alter¬ 
ing its nature—feeling that the rule which 
their lordships were now urged to enforce 
had been broken through in an instance 
much less connected with public justice— 
and being convinced that, though some 
inconvenience niight^esqlt from departing 
from their accustomed forms, or esta¬ 
blishing a new precedent, their course, in 
complying with the prayer of the petition, 
would be conformable with that justice 
which they were anxious to administer, 
and evince lhaif impartiality which they 
were desirous to exhibit; he would vote 
for granting the prayer of the petition. 

Lord Redesdulc apprehended that there 
was a great difterence between the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the last application 
had been received, and those which at¬ 
tended the present. In the former case, 
there was a proceeding before the House 
which her majesty prayed might be aban¬ 
doned—in the present, there was none. 
But what was the prayer of the pciiiion ? 

It was that the queen might be heard by 
counsel, to state certain facts necessary 
for her future defence. It was not for 
her present defence that she was to make 
these statements, nor did they relate to 
any proceeding on a specific charge. If, 
then, their lordships should agree to hear 
counsel on an application so indefinite, 
how could their lordships limit their argu¬ 
ments i They might go on to aity length 
I —they might talk of evt^y thing or. any. 
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thing that they might think necessary for 
her majesty's future defence. The pro¬ 
ceeding appeared to him of, an extra¬ 
ordinary nature, and, though shown to be 
analogous to one previously adopted, was 
not therefore justifiable. Because their 
lordships might have acted wrong once, 
that was no reason why they should act 
wrong a second time. i 

Lord Holland said, that Jb^noble and 
learned lord who had jusf vn down had 
quite mistaken the objects of the petition. 
They were twofold. The petition prayed, 
first, that her majesty might be heard by 
counsel ag&inst certain allegations in a 
report befoce their lordships; and se¬ 
condly, that she might be allowed to 
communicate certain weighty matters 
connected with her future defence. He 
admitted that this was an extraordinary 
proceeding, and that a compliance with 
the petition 'would be a departuse from 
the usual forms of their lordships’ House; 
but vi'lien this was stated was it to be for¬ 
gotten that their forms hod recently, in 
this case, been violated ? The noble earl 
opposite had said, that the report on the 
table could not properly be known be¬ 
yond the walls of the House; but was this 
an answer to her majesty, who, having 
been informed of its nature, prayed to be 
lieard by her counsel against its allega¬ 
tions? lie knew tl»t, strictly speaking, 
nothing could be known or taken notice 
of out of parliament which took place 
within it; but was this rule always or even 
generally, observed ? When an impeach¬ 
ment was brought against any noble lord 
before the other House of Parliament, the 

B was allowed, on application, to be 
I in his defence; and it was never 
leaded, in bar of his being po heard, that 
emust necessarily be ignorant of the ex¬ 
istence of the charge. There was here a 
charge vagainst her majesty in the report 
oLa secret committee. If the House 
were to follow the strict rule in one case, 
they ought to do it in all; and ho would 
engage to show precedent for granting 
the prayer of this petition, if the ^noble 
lords opposite would show him a charge 
of criminality on the report of a secret 
committee. The whole course of pro¬ 
ceeding in this case, was of an anomalous 
and unprecedented nature; and when 
rules were violated.to the prejudice of 
her majesty, it was not asking too much 
to require the same indulgence for her 
defence. A noble lord had said, that 
justice should ve administered with.an 
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impartial hand to all ranks; and that he 
would not grant more to the illustrious 
petitioner in this case than he would to 
the meanest subject. But if she could 
claim no advantage above her fellow'-sub* 
jects, ought she to be subject to any addi¬ 
tional inconvenience ? and did the noble 
lord mean to say that the lowest subject 
of the land would be exposed to the itn- 
putati(Ais of a green bag report, without 
an opportunity of refuting or contradict¬ 
ing themC The whole proceedings were 
at variance with justice and precedent, and 
precedent was only pleaded as a bar to 
justice. From the beginning to the end 
of them there had been no rule, no form, 
no precedent, no regularity. Looking at 
the case,, and taking into view the whole 
of what their lordships had done, he would 
say, that it was one to which the forms of 
law could not apply, and therefore their 
lordshipk had fallen into so many anoma¬ 
lies but if there had been a departure 
from form and precedent in the prosecu¬ 
tion, was it right that the illustrious per¬ 
sonage affected by these irregularities 
shqpld, in making her defence, be fettered 
down to the strict forms of law ? It was 
wrong to attend to forms, when, b}' ad¬ 
hering to them, substantia] injustice would 
be done. All forms that broke through 
the laws of substantial justice should be 
disregarded; and parliament, especially 
in a case which was confessedly without 
precedent, should not enforce the observ¬ 
ance of forms which would take away 
from an accused party any means of de¬ 
fence. He could not but observe on one re¬ 
mark that had fallen from the learned lord 
on the woolsack. The learned lord had 
said, in speaking of the report on the 
table, that their lordships who had made 
it could dismiss from their minds as 
judges, the impressions which they had 
received as members of the committee; 
and he had illustrated his observation by 
referring to the case of a jury, before 
whom a pgrson who had’becn heard, as a 
witness, confessihg his guilt, should af¬ 
terwards be tried as a criminal denying 
it. Now, he would say, that the cases 
might be parallel, if the latter were true; 
but he apprehended that the same jury 
.could not try the two cases, and that 
criminal would bring a valid objection 
against any juryman in the second case, 
by saying that he had sat in the box when 
the first was t^d. In saying this he did 
not mean to assert that all the noble lords 
who composed the committee :nisiH oe? 
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ccssarilybeprejudiced; buthc would main* 
tain, that by ihc analogies of law, they had 
disqualified themselves from sitting as 
judges by reporting as a committee. The 
whole of the proceedings had, indeed, been 
most irregular and unprecedented.* A 
report had been made on documentary 
evidence—evidence not known to be re¬ 
ceived, legally speaking, under the sanc¬ 
tion of an oath. Against that repbrt her 
majesty prayed to be heard by her counsel. 
It was perfectly true that the petition was 
unusual, as it was directed, not against 
any known act of their lordships, but 
against a prospective measure, and offer¬ 
ing information necessary for a future de* 
fence; but if this proceeding was extraor¬ 
dinary, it arose out of a course of extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings, which constituted 
its justification. A learned lord had said, 
that though their lordship^ have 

acted wrong formerly, that was'iio reason 
why they should act wrong again. But 
strong objections existed against the for¬ 
mer petition which did not now exist. If 
they compared this case to an impeach¬ 
ment, the analogy would be in favour of 
her majesty’s counsel being heard. She 
would have been heard in' such circum¬ 
stances in the House of Commons. The re¬ 
port against which she prayed to be beard 
recommended a legislative proceeding. 
Now the facts which she might communi¬ 
cate, or the defence that she might make 
in this stage of the business, might tend 
either to quash proceedings entirely, or 
show the propriety of adopting a nteasure 
different from that contemplated. A 
crime was alleged—a form of proceeding 
was in consequence recommended; and 
her majesty stated, that she had a contra¬ 
dictory statement to make to the charge, 
and weighty matters to bring forward re¬ 
garding her future defence. It might not 
be regular to hear her defence, if the pre¬ 
cedents of common bills were followed; 
but no fixed precedents for bills of at¬ 
tainder and bills of pains anih penalties 
existed. They had oeen often passed, 
but they were always Cbnsidered anoma¬ 
lous. There had been many observ^a^ons 
made about them lately, but it had never 
been said that the common rules followed 
in passing other bills were to be observed.- 
He did feel this petition to be irregular, if 
common forms wore to bo adhered to— 
he did feel it an intrusion^he did think 
it an^extraordinary step; but as their 
lordships had themselves departed from 
precedent in the way of bringing accusa- 
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tion, they should now allow a departure 
in the line of indulgence, and extend that 
privilege in. defeneq which they had ex¬ 
ercised in the charge. 

The Marquis of Jtuckingham concurred 
with his noble friend, that the House had 
placed itself in a situation of some diffi¬ 
culty, by agreeing, in the*former instance, 
to hear ut the bar. But there 

was this c^llllncc between the present 
case, and tlliia which the petition was 
assented to; that then there was ;t.,pro- 
ceeding pending, whereas now there was 
none. In the former instance^ their lord¬ 
ships had appointed a scer^ committee, 
tli^y had suspended the sitting of that 
committee, and in the interval her ma¬ 
jesty had applied to be heard by counsel, 
against the proceeding. It was possible 
that their lordships might, after the argu¬ 
ments of counsel, have prevented the 
meeting fl|’ the secret coin'mittee, and 
voted that they should proceed no further. 
But what was their situation now ? The 
committee had made their report, and the 
noble earl had given notice of a bill 
founded on that report: in the interval 
there was no proceeding. Suppose, then, 
that the counsel were permitted to plead, 
on what proceeding could the House di¬ 
vide, after having heard the arguments ? 
They would not determine that the noble 
lord should not bring in his bill. What 
then could they do the moment after 
counsel had withdrawn, which they could 
not have done without hearing one word 
of the argument ? Her majesty did not 
pray to be heard against the proceeding. 
There was none before the House. When 
the proceeding was instituted, then was 
the time to make any application con¬ 
nected with her defence, and God forbid 
that he, or any one, should object to grant 
any thing, which might be necessary to 
her defence, or, if possible her justifica¬ 
tion. 

The Earl of Darnley contended, that 
the report of the committee was a proceed¬ 
ing of the most serious nature, on which her 
^majesty had a right to present a petition. 
The situation in which they stood was one 
in which they had no analogy to guide 
them, and they were placed in that situa¬ 
tion by a series of measures which appear¬ 
ed to him objectionable in many respects. 
But how did they stand at present i After 
referring the case of the quei;n to a secret 
committee, her majesty had petitioned to 
be heard by counsel. H^ knew nothing 
of the facts; he wisheA much that it was 
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possible for him to know no more; but if 
they refused the request of the queen in 
the present instance,.it would seem as if 
they had not granted her all tbie advan¬ 
tages which her defence required. lie 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
not refuse the application. 

Lord Dacre again stated the two objccta 
of the petition, namely, fir^, to repel the 
charge in the report; and, 2dly, to statb 
certain weighty matters necessary for the 
futvffe defence of her majesty. Thinking 
that her majesty’s counsel ought now to 
be heard ui support of these points, he 
would move tliat they be now called in. 

The question was put and negatived^ 

Bill ot' Pains ano Penalties 
AGAINST HER Majesty.] The Earl of 
Liverpool said, that in rising to propose 
the bill founsled on the report of the secret 
committee, he thought it unnecessary to 
enter into any statements for the purpose 
of impressing on their lordships the im¬ 
portance of tlie measure. The preamble 
of the hill spoke for itself; and it would 
uiidoubtidly be for those who would be 
employed officially in conducting the pro> 
sedition to prove at their lordships' bar 
tile trutii of the allegations contained in 
that bill. Under these circumstances, he 
should most dei^ily l^grct if, in this stage 
of the proceeding, any thing should talfe 
place in that Flouse to create more pre* ; 
judicc in the public mind, or in the minds 
of their lordships, than must unavoidably 
arise from the nature of^ the accusation. 
With respect to the course of proceeding 
which had been adopted, he certainly did 
not feel disposed to revive former discus¬ 
sions ; but he must say, after having con* 
suited his noble and learned friend on the 
woolsack, and after having given the best 
consideration to the question, that if he 
hddnow to retrace the steps he bad taken, 
he knew not how he could move in any other 
course than that which had been decided 
on. He knew it bad been thrown out 
that the course of impeachment w^open 
to their lordships. He had theipjj^ated, 
what difficulties he conceived to Im i'n the 
way of such a proceeding; and, without 
going over his argument again, it appeared 
to him to be a matter of grave doubt whe¬ 
ther a constitutional impeachment could 
lie, if he might use the expression, on ac¬ 
count of the commUsion of a crime not 
recognised by the common law of this 
country. Ho tiiiouglit he said enough to 
justify goverumenttin adopting the course 
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that had been taken, when the propriety 
of proceeding by impeachment rested only 
on a doubtful opinion. Some of the high¬ 
est law authorities in that House enter¬ 
tained the opinion that they could' not 
proceed by impeachment. This doctrino 
was held by his noble and learned friend 
on the woolsack, by another noble and 
learned lord fErskine) who had filled that 
situation, anu by a third who had borne a 
distinguished part in (he administration of 
the crimmal law »f the country. On a 
question of this kind it was necessary to 
proceed on safe grounds, no matter what 
feeling might be attached to it. Here a 
oint of doubt was raised, and it was to 
e considered, whether, in consequence 
of that doubt, any proceeding in the na¬ 
ture ofimpeachment might not have failed, 
not on account of the substantive merits 
of the case, but wholly in consequence of 
pursuing a wrong course in the first in¬ 
stance. Therefore he must contend, that 
a bill, in the nature of a bill of pains and 
penalties, was the most proper measure to 
be tendered to their lordships. Indeed, 
it was the only measure that was fairly 
open to parliament on this occasion. 
’Their lordships were all aware, that this 
was not a subject on wiiieh proceedings 
in the ecclesiastical courts, or the courts 
of common law, could be taken. If there¬ 
fore, proceedings could not he instituted 
there and if they could not institute an 
impeachment, justice could only be ob¬ 
tained^ through the means Kif some legis¬ 
lative 'proceedings to be pursued in par¬ 
liament. This had already been stated in 
•the House, and the only question then 
for consideration was, in'which House of 
parliament the proceedings should mnst 
roperly commence. He had stated, that 
y the law and constitution of the country 
it was competent fur either House of pur- 
iiament to take this step; but he had also 
stated, at the same time, that it was 
more particularly fitting that the proceed¬ 
ing snouftl con^m^ce in the House 'of 
Lords. From the fairness of the mode 
of trj^l in that iHouse, and the power 
their lordships had to examine evidence 
on oath at their bar, he conceived there 
was a greater chance that substantial jus- 
'tice would be done between the parties 
there than in the House of Commons. 
‘He might state farther, that though this 
could not be considered a bill of divorce, 
in the common and ordinary sense*of the 
word, still its effect would be die same, 
’file king and the queen did not come ber 
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tore them as individuals; it was a question 
between the accused party, in her capa¬ 
city of queen, and the state iUelf. Yet 
as it must necessarily relate, in some de¬ 
gree, to the marriage'contract between the 
king and the queen, it was on thatgi'ound 
more consistent with the dignity of the 
parties that it should come there, than be 
brought in the first instance before the 
other House of parliament. The only 
question that remained was, whether this 
bill should have been brought iif originally 
under the responsibility of the executive 
government, or whether it was not more 
proper to submit the documents in the 
first instance to a secret comrhittee. He 
had reconsidered this question: he had 
reconsidered it with reference to princi¬ 
ple and to precedent; and he had no he¬ 
sitation in saying that, with reference to 
either, he thought the coume adopted by 
their lordships was the just one. lie would 
venture to say, that there could befuund no 
instance where measures of this kind were 
adopted without previous inquiry. When 
he said this, let it not be supposed that mi¬ 
nisters wished to shrink from responsibility. 
The precedents which they had followed 
would not weaken that responsibility; 
their wish in calling for a committee was, 
not to bring forward any measere on the 
mere ipse dixit of the ministers of the day, 
but to have some intermediate inquiry, 
which might prove that thete was a proper 
ground for the present proceeding. He 
had already said, that a thousand reasons 
might so operate on the minds of a com¬ 
mittee as to induce them not to make such 
.i report as had been made, and which 
could not be considered as judicially suffi¬ 
cient. But, if such were likely to be the 
case, what would be the danger of a dis¬ 
closure of the evidence which must, in tiie 
first instance, have accompanied a pro¬ 
ceeding by ministers ? They had carefully 
abstained from any disclosure of tb&t 
nature before the measure was actually 
brought in, because they wishell as far as 
possible to avoid prejudfeing the case of 
the accused party. He was, however, 
free to say, that the bill on their lordships' 
table, founded on the allegations contained 
in the report, did tend to create some 
degree of prejudice: he was ready to* 
admit that fact: it was. an unavoidable 
consequence; for there was nothing in 
the form of justice, thougl;^jt went to pro¬ 
tect an individual who was accused, that 
did not tend to excite some prejudice. 
Even where a person was taken into 
VOL. II. 
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custody, and brought before a magistrate 
on oath, though the administration of the 
oath was meant to assist the individual 
accused, still it went, to a certain extent, 
to raise a prejudice against him: it was a 
circumstance that arose out of tlie very 
nature of justice itself. It was, in such 
cases, necessary to consider the two 
brunches bf th<' question, and to .decide 
whether the Advantage to the individual 
accused, and for whose protection ihc law 
was intended, was not greater tha^any^ 
temporary prejudice to wliich its adminis¬ 
tration might expose him. The present 
question was, however, oncoT a most cx- 
tqpsive nature: it was one in which great 
state considerations interfered, as uell as 
others of a more private and delicate cha¬ 
racter. Therefore it was that he con¬ 
ceived the course now about to bo pur¬ 
sued was the best: it combined the sound 
and substantial principles of'justicc with 
a proper view of the practical end that was 
sought to be obtained.—He ivonid now 
state to their lordships what the nnlurc of 
the bill was. It was a bill of pains and 
penalties, and its preamliic would point 
out with as much particularity as was ever 
displayed in any criminal ease, and us 
much as the nature of the circumstances 
required, the offences charged against the 
accused party. A.sr>Jiming that the alle¬ 
gations in the preaftible were proved, it 
pioceeded to deprive her majesty of the 
title, prerogatives, rights, privileges, and 
exemptions of queen-consort of this realm, 
and it also went to dissolve the marriage 
between bis majesty and the queen. 
This was the nature of the bill, which 
enacted no penal consequences over and 
above those he had stated. It had been 
endeavoured tp frame the bill in a manner 
that should not bear more severely on the 
illustrious personage accused than the 
safety of the state and the ends of sub¬ 
stantial justice required. With respect To 
any question relative to a provision for the 
illustrious personoge, their lordships must 
be aware that it could not originate in 
^thati^ouse. The allegations of guilt 
* were to be found in the preamble of ilie 
bill, and for the proof of those ullegatioris 
he would propose that it should go to the 
second reading. He trusted their lord¬ 
ships would endeavour to discharge this 
duty, as they had discharged every other 
judicial duty in which they l^ad been en¬ 
gaged, in such a fair and impartial man¬ 
ner as would entitle them^ to the respect 
and confidence of the, country—that le- 
P 
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sped anrl confidence which they had 
alv/ays deserved. As to the more imme- 
(iiale j;roceodiii''S, he wished -a copy of 
tlie bill to be forwarded in the most rc- 
spectlul iiiniiiier to the illustrious indivi¬ 
dual coneeincd. The next qiiosiiou 
would be whctb'.T their lordships would fix 
a period fur tlic'second reading now, or 
postpone tlie determination on fhat point 
for two or tliree days, in order to learfi 
what the wishes of the illustrious indivi- 
d'.KjU^in ilie subject were. If he were 
called on to name a day, he would propose 
the second reading for that day fortnight, 
as a proper aifd reasonable time for a mea- 
sino of this description ; and during that 
period their lord.ships would have an op¬ 
portunity of con.sidering what their future 
course of proceeding should be. He 
tinsttd that the administration would be 
found to act. on tliis occasion with the 
uttno.st calmness and deliberation.' It was 
a most important question, and called for 
ilispassionatc inquiry. It would be his 
enilc.tvour, and he wqs sure it would be 
the cndeaviJiir of all their lordships, to 
di.scliargc their duty firmly, but with all 
due lenity and mildness towards the illus¬ 
trious person whose conduct had been 
brought under consideration. It was most 
satisiactory to reflect that the country 
had no precedents ota case similar to the 
present, during a period of 200 years, ej?- 
cept in the instance of one individual, who 
never came over to this country. There 
had not been a queen in this country 
during that time against whom even a 
whisper of shame had been raised to affect 
her character or sully her reputation. It 
was a matter of deep satisfhetion to reflecti 
that for the last sixty years this country 
had derived the greatest benefits from the 
example of the illustrious individual who, 
during that long period, had shared the 
throne of England, and who had by that 
exafnplo contributed most essentially fo 
the moral character and moral feeling of 
the country. The individual to wfaona be 
had before referred was unknown tp this 
coui 'ry as its queen ; an4 he hadw’ped 
that their lordships and the crahtry 
would in this, as in that instance, have 
been spared the shame and scandal that 
must arise from an iuvestigation of this 
nature, whatever its result migjit be. *He 
felt that he, in common with their lord¬ 
ships, was placed in a situation in which 
they had no alternative; the question now 
was, if those allegations were proved to be 
true, whether impt\pity should be extetui- 
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cd to guilt, or justice should be suffered to 
triumiili i Nothing now remained for their 
lord'.hips to do, but to pursue a dear and 
straight-forward course—to perform their 
duty boldly—determined, whatever public 
clartiours might exist, to take care that 
public justice was satisfied. 

The Bill, of which the following is a 
Copy, was then read by the Clerk; 

COPY OF THE BILL OF PAINS 

AND PENALTIES AGAINST HER 

MAJESTY. 

“ An Act to deprive her Majesty Queen 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the 
Title, Prerogatives, Rights, Privi¬ 
leges and Exemptions, of Queen- 
Consort of this Realm, and to dis¬ 
solve the Marriage between his Ma¬ 
jesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth. 

« Whereas, in the year 1814, her ma¬ 
jesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then 
PrincOss cf Wales, and now Queen-Con¬ 
sort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, 
engaged in her service, in a menial situa¬ 
tion, one Bartoiomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, a foreigner of low 
station, who bad before served in a similar 
capacity: 

** And whereas, afler the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartoiomo Bergami, 
had so entered the service of her Royal 
Highness the said Princess of Wales, a 
most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her Royal Highness 
and the said Bartolomo Pergami, other¬ 
wise Bartolomo Bergami: 

. “ And whereas her Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Bartolomo Per¬ 
gami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, to a 
high situation in her Royal Highness’s 
household, and lecclved him into her ser¬ 
vice, and that in high and confidential si- 
tcaticKiB about her Royal Highness’s per¬ 
son, but bestowed upon him other great 
and extraordinary marks of favour and 
'distinction, obtained ibr him Orders of 
Knighthood and Titles of Honour, and 
conferred upon him a pretended Order of 
Knighthood, ^lich her Royal Iligliness 
had taken upon herself to institute with¬ 
out any jciet or lawful authority: 
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“ And whereas her said Royal High¬ 
ness, whilst the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Uartolomo Bergatii, was in her 
said service, farther unmindful of her ex¬ 
alted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your Majesty, and wholly regardless of 
her own honour and character, conducted 
herself towards the said Bartolomo Per- 
gaini, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, and 
in other respects, both in public,and pri¬ 
vate, in the various places and countries 
which her Royal Highness visited, with it^. 
decent and offensive familiarity and free¬ 
dom, and carried on a licentious, disgrace¬ 
ful, and adulterous intercourse with’the 
said Bariolonio Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
tulomo Bergami, which continued for a 
lung period of time during her^ Royal 
Highness’s residence abroad, by which 
conduct of her said Royal Highness, great 
scandal and dishonour have been brought 
upon your Majesty’s family and this king¬ 
dom, 

“ Therefore, to manifest our deep sense 
of such scandalous, disgraceful and vicious 
cjmduct on the part of her said Majesty, 
by wliich she has violated the duty she 
owed to your Majesty, and has rendered 
herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
.station of Queen Consort of this Realm, 
and to evince our just regard for the dig¬ 
nity of the Crown and the honour of this 
nation, wo, your Majesty's most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commdns in parlia¬ 
ment assembled, do hereby entreat your 
jMajesty that it may be enacted; 

“ And be it enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and Commons iaithis pre¬ 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of tlic same, (hat her Bai4 Ma¬ 
jesty Caroline Amelia Elixabeth, from and 
after the passing of this Act, shall be and 
is hereby deprived of the title of Queen, 
and of ail the prerogatives, rights, privi¬ 
leges, and exemptions appertaining to 
her as Queen Consort of thi.s Realm ; and 
that her said Majesty shall, from and after 
the passing of this Act, for ever be dis- 
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abled and rendered incapable of using, ex¬ 
ercising, and enjoying the same, or any of 
them; and moreover, that the marriage 
between his Majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth be, and the same is 
hereby from henceforth for ever wholly 
dissolved^ oniiulled, and ntade void to all 
intents, coi|struc(ions, aiidpurpo»es what¬ 
soever." * 

After the bill had been read a lirst t ini' 
the Earl of Liverpool moved, ibat ebpfes 
should be sent t(» her majtsly, and her 
majesty’s attorney general, aud-uho to the 
kill’s attorney-general, which was agreed 
to. 

Earl Grey observed, that tlie more he 
considered the objections against tlie mode 
in which they were proceeding, the more 
he was confirmed in those objections. 
The bil4 he thought, instead of stating 
generally the crhninality imputed to her 
majesty, should specify the particular^ of 
time and place, in order that she might be 
enabled to meet the allegations. The 
preamble, however, did nosucii tiling, and 
therefore was wanting in that certainty of 
description which her defence required to 
be stated. He therefore wislied to know, 
whether the noble earl intended to adopt 
any other mode ofjproceeding subse¬ 
quently, with a view no supply that de¬ 
fect. He wished also to ask, whether any 
course was in contemplation for supplying 
her majesty with the names of the wit¬ 
nesses about to be produced against her ? 

The Earl of Livsrpnol said, tiiat the se¬ 
cond reading of the bill would bf> the pro¬ 
per time to enter into the discussion. He 
had no difficulty however in seating, that 
the tpeciBcatiim in the preamble was as 
particular as any other to which they 
could refer, and was in all respects suffi¬ 
cient to guide her majesty’s defence. 
With regard to the names of the witnesse.<v 
it was unprecedented in the history of 
parliamentary proceedings to furnish them, 
while a bill of Fains and Penalties was 
depe^iing. It was unusual in all proceed- 
lifgs, mept in trials for high treason ; but 
as her majesty had claims to the ut.-nost 
indulgence, sufficient time would be al¬ 
lowed her to select her evidence, and this 
would do away the only plausible ground 
that existed tor demanding a list of the 
witnesses. 

Lord Dacre moved, that lifer majesty’s 
counsel should nuw be called to the bur, 
in order to state points wh^ch were nectc- 
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sary to her defence. He did this upon , 
informntion which lie had received re- i 
centiy. j 

The F2arl of Liverpool suggested that [ 
the noble lord miglit obtain his object, 
without resorting to a course which was 
contr.iry to the wliole analogy of their 
proceedings, anti promised that if a peti¬ 
tion was presented to-tnorrpw,ffthe bill be¬ 
ing iu progiv-ss he would not then object 
to it. 

,//-<Li;ird Dacrc assented, and drd not press 
the motion. 

Earl Grep thought, that whatever course 
was taken un^er the present proceeding, 
it must be attended with great disadvan¬ 
tage to her majesty. Tlie commence¬ 
ment of a prosecution, grounded upon 
evidence which could not be met for a 
considerable time alter the evidence had 
produced its impression, was unfavourable 
to the end of justice. It, would be more 
conducive to that end if the whole could 
be postponed until there was an opportu¬ 
nity ior proceeding with the accusation 
anil defence together. In all Divorce 
bills the accused party had the advantage 
of the knowledge to be derived from pre¬ 
vious proceedings. The noble earl had 
.alluded to tlie management of the case at 
tile bar; but ho wished to know by what 
authority, or at wh^e direction, any per¬ 
son could appear at'’ that bar to condifct 
the prosecution ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the at¬ 
torney-general might be called upon by 
tlie autliurity of the Hoi^se either to ap¬ 
pear liimgelf, or to provide some person 
to conduct it. 

Efirl (hey observed, that from the no¬ 
ble lord’s statement it would appear as if 
the House itself had assumed the charac¬ 
ter of a prosecutor in a case which it was 
about to try, 

I'he Earl of JJverpool stated, that the 
"House had actually appointed counsel in 
other cases, and there could be no doubt 
that they would see justice done between 
the parties. 

Earl Grey said, he was aware that tb^ 
House had appointed counsel in other 
cases, in that for instance of the Berkeley 
case, but here was a case of prosecution 
for which he had not heard any precedent. 
He was as far as the ndble lord from sus¬ 
pecting the justice of the House ; but, it 
was not oidy necessary that they should 
be just, but that they should appear above 
suspicion. 

'The Lord (JtianpeUor defended the prp- 
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cceding by a bill of Pains and Penalties 
originating in that House, and justified 
the interposition of a secret committee. 
The attorney-general was one of t’le legal 
assistants of that House, in which capacity 
he was liable to be called • on to conduct 
the proceeding. 

Lord Holland that the at- 

tornej’-gcneral was a membdr of another 
House^ and might therefore be objected 
to as the manager of a prosecution in the 
House of Lords, upon which he would 
liavc to pronounce hereafter in the House 
of Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that though 
tlic order was given to the attorney-gene¬ 
ral, he would not be obliged to appear 
personally, bpt might send some other 
person, as had occurred in many cases. 
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Wednesday, July 5. 

Petition fhom Norwich eor two 
General Gaol Deliveries.] Sir 
James Mackintosh presented a petition 
from Robert Hawkes and lulward Taylor, 
slieriiFs of Norwich, complaining that the 
assi7.es for the city were only held once a- 
year. The grievance of which the peti¬ 
tioners complained was a very serious 
one. The House was aware that, under 
the present regulations, the assizes for 
Norwich were only lield once a-year, and 
that the spring assizes for the county did 
not extend to the city. The city of Nor¬ 
wich had, therefore, the same grievance 
to complain of as the four northern coun¬ 
ties, which had already hoco under the 
coiisiderution,of the House. The spring 
assizes for the county of Norfolk were 
held at Thetford, and the summer assizes 
in the city of Norwich. One individual, 
committed on the lllh Sept. 1819, was 
conRned ten months in prison previous to 
tri.il; two were committed on the 30th 
Sept. 1819; one, on the Glh Oct. 1819; 
two on the 15tlt,Jan., and one on the .3rd 
Feb. 1820. The petitioners expressed 
their^hope that the House' would take tlve 
subject into their serious consideration, in 
order that they might enjoy the same 
right possessed by nearly the whole of the 
counties of England. The hon. member 
trusted that the wisdom of parliament 
would .devise some means of redressing 
I this great grievance. 

Mr. liar hard though, t that the grievance 
complained of could not be expressed in 
too strong language, and objected parti- 
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cularly to the unhealthincss of the cells in 
which the prisoners were confined. Se¬ 
veral of these cells were three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and the only 
day-room for the accommodation of the 
prisoners was eight feet below the ground, 
and consequently very damp and un- 
wholcsomc. At the time he examined 
the prison, there were then ten untried 
prisoners, of whom the eldest tvas 18, 
and they were only divided from the coti- 
victs by an open railing. There were 
four cardinal points which were pecu-, 
liarly deserving of attention on this sub¬ 
ject—classification, inspection, copstant 
employment, and moral and religious in¬ 
struction. Three of these were wholly 
regleelod in the gaol in which these pn- 
SOIHTS were confined. 

Tilr. Cotburnc (‘.id not deny the exist- 
dice of the grievance complained of, but 
thought it might he easily remedied. The 
Norwich seisions might be empowered to 
try those prisoners who had been con¬ 
fined for any length of time; or the pri¬ 
soners might he removed to the town of 
Thetford, there to undergo their trial. 
He saw no reason why a short bill should 
not he introduced to this effect. 

Sir./. Mackintosh objected to the two 
remedies proposed by the hon. member: 
to the first, because he thought it would 
he an act of injustice; and to the second, 
because an unnecessary expense would be 
incurred. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Ir^TKAM Engines Committee.] Mr. 
Ai. A. 'JajjUir brought up the report of 
the committee appointed to inquire into 
the possibility of Steam Engines con¬ 
suming ilii ir own smoke. He said that 
the object of the inquiry had becn*com- 
pletcly answered, and he trusted that, ere 
long, the metropolis vmuld be freed from 
tlic nuisance to which it had been long 
subject. He intended in tha next ses¬ 
sion to introduce a bijl, to fleclare the 
law upon the subject, and to prevent those 
nuisances from being longer contii\ued. , 

Petition of Hugh Campbell re¬ 
specting Celtic Literature.] Sir 
.7. Mackintosh said, he held in bis hand ‘a 
petitiod of rather a singular nature. It 
was one from Mr. Hugh Campbell, a 
student at law, complaining ’of the con¬ 
duct of the Highland Society of London. 
The petitioner, it'appeared, had been in¬ 
spired by 8 laudgblc zeal for the literature 
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of his country, and had undertaken tours 
through the Hebrides, and the province 
of Ulster, for the purpose of illustrating 
the topography of the poems of Osslan, 
and particularly that of Fingal. It might 
be worthy of remark, that in the college 
of Madrid were to be seen large and ac¬ 
curate maps of the toui'of Don Quixote 
through tie various provinces of Spain, 
ftnd the petifioner seemed to be actuated 
by a wish to perform some such task with 
respect to tlic poems of Ossian. 
petition he had asserted that the High¬ 
land Society was bound to remunerate him 
for his labour, and he coTnplained that 
that society had refused him compensa¬ 
tion. The hon. member was not aware 
in what manner relief could he aiforiled 
tp the petitioner; hut he felt it his duty 
to lay the petition before the House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

• • 

Scots Malt Duty.] Lord A. Ha¬ 
milton having risen to make his motion 
respecting the Tax on Malt in Scotland, 

The Chancellor of' the Exchequer said, 
he should inform the noble lord what he 
intended to do, that the noble lord might 
know how far his motion was rendered 
unnecessary. He should propose a tem¬ 
porary allowance of 6d. per bushel on 
malt made from hi J or .beer, under cer¬ 
tain regulations 

Lord A. Hamilton sf'Jd, that this con¬ 
cession was so inferior to what Ihc-peonle 
of Scotland considered as due to them, 
that he should persist in liis motion. The 

K ids on which ho objected to the tax 
imposed on Scots malt were tliree. 
1, That it had been the practice for more 
than a century to impose on Scots malt 
only half the duty that was imposed on 
malt in England; 2, that a less tax had 
been generally imposed on beer or big 
than on barley malt; and 8,,that (he tax 
was passed at an improper time and in*an 
unfair, manner—in the last week of the 
last session, when scarcely any Scots 
members were present, or knew of the bill. 
The effect of the increased duty had been 
such in Scotland, that the distilleries could 
no longer work except at a loss. The 
fact was, very few of the great distilleries 
had worked during the last twelve months, 
and those only were s.itisfu'(l with the 
duty as it at present stood who found 
means of defrauding the. revenue. It 
seemed probable, indeed, that this in- 
. crease of duty on Sco^s malt had ori¬ 
ginated in some mistake, for a Idler 
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%vritten in October iVom the Trensury, in 
answer to an application from Scotland, 
the 23rd of August last, stated that the 
increase of duty on Scots malt was Is. 2d. 
per bushel, wliercas it turned out to be 
Is. Petitions had poured in against 

this tax from every pait of Scotland. 
Upon the cultivators of inferior soils, 
where the inferior descriptionsp>f barley ' 
were grown, it was most opptessive. Th» 
small stills, which had been encouraged < 
.b^^vernment for the counteraction ofi 
•ilicit ‘distillation, were now obliged to ] 
cease working, and to give way to unlaw- i 
ful competitioQ. The noble lord having ' 
urged his arguments against the taj, 
under the several heads mentioned, said, 
he should propose certain resolutions. 
The resolutions stated, that in the malt 
duty acts of 1725, 1760, 1779, 1780 and 
1787, the principle had been recognized, 
that the rate'of duty on malt in Scotland 
should be one half of the rate of duty on 
malt in England; that by those and va¬ 
rious other acts, smaller duties had been 
imposed on beer or big, than on barley 
malt; that by the act of the last session, 
the duty on malt had been increased 16 
per cent in Scotland and diminished 23 
per cent in England. The resolution 
with which he intended to conclude the 
series was to thij? effect—that the depar¬ 
ture from the principle previously acted 
upon in the impo.sition of the duties on 
malt had been injurious to the agriculture 
and general interests of Scotland. The 
noble lord moved his first resolution. 

The Chancellor of the 'Exchequer said 
the practice with respect to the imposition 
vf the duty on malt had not been en¬ 
tirely uniform; for in 1713, six years 
after the Union, Gd. per bushel duty was 
imposed on Scots and English tiialt 
equally, though 12 years after it was re¬ 
duced in the case of Scotland. There 
wS8 obviously great inconvenience in the 
existence of unequal taxation in different 
parts of the island. It was to be observed 
that in 1802, a tax of Is.O^rf. per bushel, 
and in the next year 2s. more per bushel 
had been imposed on malt in Scotland ns 
well us England; a tax not ranch less 
than that which existed at present. 
Though on the whole tho English might 
be somewhat superior to the Scots barley,- 
yet much of the barley of Scotland was 
quite equal to that of England; and in 
many of tlie counties of England, espe¬ 
cially the northern counties, the English 
barley was infeiiov tp the average of Scot-"| 
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land. He allowed that in the case of beer 
or big there was a claim for a reduction 
of the duty, and he proposed to grant a 
temporary allowance of sixpcrice per 
husliel. If the duty in Scotland were le^s 
than that in England, it would be neces¬ 
sary to prohibit the. intercourse in grain 
between the two coutUries, because. 
2.50,000 quarters of barley had been im¬ 
ported nnto Leith from England, and 
would probably be sent back in the .shape 
of malt or strong ales. He should, there¬ 
fore, persevere in the principle wliicli 
‘parliament had adopted, and would move 
the previous question. 

Mrl fersusson could not agree that 
there should be no deviation, from the old 
proportion of the duties in the two coun¬ 
tries, though he wished the duty to' he 
somewhat lower in Scotland than in 
Englant^ 

Lord A. Hamilton said, tint the onl}' 
oint on which he meant to divide the 
louse was this, that the existing duties 
were too heavy. 

Sir J. Marjoribanics complained that llie 
act imposing an additional duty on m ilt 
made in Scotland, was passed at a late 
period of the last session quite unex¬ 
pectedly, when a great part of the Scotcli 
members had left town. He profcs>ed 
his determination to vote for tlic resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that if the agricul¬ 
ture of Scotland had improved, it w,)s 
owing to a very spirited expenditure of 
capital in that country, and not to any 
cause connected with the taxes. Eor- 
merly, much encouragement wjis given to 
the establishment of small legal distilleric.s. 
The^ act for that^purpose passed [>arlia- 
irient four or five years ago, and produced 
the most beneficial effects. But since the 
act of July last, that encouragement v.as 
entirely taken away, and the consi'qiu nee 
was that the revenue was very muc'i di¬ 
minished by the number of snuiggleis. 
He put itlto the right lion, gcntlem.m, 
whether it would not be for the benefit of 
the country, even with a view to revenue, 
to allo^ the occupiers of land to distil the 
corn grown within their own lands. 

, Mt.jBoswell said, that from the varia¬ 
bleness of the climate in Scotland, it fre¬ 
quently happened tbal a great part of the 
corn was damaged before it could be got 
in, and was cendered unfit for consump¬ 
tion in any way except in the way or 
distillation. But when the duty on ail 
kinds of grain was tho same, it acted to 
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the excluMon of that damaprd grain from 
the diiitillerioss. lie did nut ask that the 
duties sitnnid be reduced to one half; but 
he thought it extremely necessary to di¬ 
minish them to some extent. 

On t:ie first and second resolution* the 
previous question was carried without a 
division ; but on tlic third resolution the 
House divided, Aj'cs, d-S; Noes, 53. 

(jkantham Election.] On the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Wynn, the short-hSnd writer 
on the (Trantham eiection committee was 
called to'the bar, and read the minutes of 
the evidence be bad taken this day rela¬ 
tive to the service upon sir W. Manners 
of the warrant of the Speaker requiring 
his attendance. A witness had deposed, 
that he had repeatedly endeavoured to 
serve the warrant upon sir W. Manners, 
but in vain, and at last had becn^obliged 
to throw it over the gate of his residence, 
near Grantliam.—Sir R. Heron moved 
that sir W. Manners be taken into the 
custody of the serjeant at arms.—Mr. 
Tennyson moved as an amendment, that 
sir VV. Manners be ordered to attend 
the House on Monday.—Dr. Fhillimore 
thought it impossible for any person who 
had attended to the evidence to doubt 
that there had been an intention to evade 
the orders of the House, o,r that the wit¬ 
nesses had kept purposely away. Mr. 
Wynn was also of opinion, that due no¬ 
tice had been served upon the witnesses, 
and that the House was bound to vindi¬ 
cate its authority. The original motion 
was agreed to.—Sir R. Heron then moved 
that R. A. Jarvis be also taken into the 
custody of the serjeant at arms.—Sir J. 
Mackintosh said that the present was a 
most flagrant contempt of the authority of 
the House, and he should support the 
motion, in order to teach ail parties, 
eitlier directly or indirectly concerned, 
that the commands of no person were a 
suflicient excuse for such 41 d|(iance of 
their orders.—The motiop was agreed to; 
.and Hugh Manners and W. Alter weref 
also ordered to attend. 

• 

Irish Tithes Bill.] Sir H. Pamdl 
rose, to call the attention of the House to 
a subject which materially concerned the’ 
agriculturists of Ireland; namely, the pre¬ 
sent system of collecting the tithes. As 
an instance of the practical inconvenience 
and injustice of the present system, he 
held in liis hand a receipt &r 31. 8 s. 
paid by a small farmer in Iceland to a 
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tithe proctor, who, instead of summoning 
the farni(?r before a magistrate for a sum 
of 18.V. 10//. which was due, i-^sued a 
suhpceiia from the Court of Kxchequer, 
on the if)th of May, calling upon the farm¬ 
er, who lived at a distance of fifty miles 
from Dublin, to appear in the Court of 
Exchequer, on the 2nd ilf June following, 
thereby ilcurrmg an expense of 2/. 10.v. 
K>r the recovery of .a debt of lOrf. 
The present was a system of oppression 
on the poor tenantry, as would 
from the returns on the tabic, in which 
it was stated, that in five counties there 
were no less than EdOO tifhe actions at 
ose quarter sessions, besides exchequer 
subpoenas. He only wished that the law 
which passed the House in 1817, should 
be extended to Ireland. The measure 
which he had now the honour of submit¬ 
ting to the House had the ^approbation, 
not bnly of the parochial clergy, but of 
many of the Irish bishops, as it was intend¬ 
ed at once to relieve the poor from the 
oppression of proctors and tithe farmers, 
and to secure the interests of the clergy. 
He should now raovcTor leave to bring i» 
a bill to' enable the clergy to grant 
leases of tithes under certain regulations. 
He would wish the hill to be printed, and 
left in the hands of members until next 
session. ' • 

• Sir ,7. Neaipoit agreed that this would 
be a conciliatory measure, and tend to 
allay much of the discontent vrhich exist¬ 
ed in consequence of the system adopted 
in the collection gftythes. It would doaway 
with much of the jealousy which exist¬ 
ed towards the clergy of the established 
church, and would set at rest that which 
was growing up of late in Ireland ; namely, 
the setting up claims to make articles 
titheabie which had not been hitherto so. 
This measure had the approbation of the 
clergy. 

Lord Cttstlereagh had no objection to 
the bill being brou.t;ht in and printed, 
but he wished it to be fully understood, 
that it was not a bill interfering with 
,tfae general commutation of tithes, but a 
counterpart of,a bill which passed the 
House in 1817, but which was thrown out 
in another House. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald bore testimony to 
the oppression practised by tithe proctors 
in Ireland, and to the general appro¬ 
bation of the clergy of the measure pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr. LocJchart explained the object of 
the bill which he hadeupported in 1817, 
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and sa!d, if the present conformed in its narrow and confined scale, no pensions be* 
provisions to that bill, he would support it. ing asked for her state officers, but 
Mr. C. Grant said, in the present stage only for her menial servants, though in 
of the proceeding he should certainly not former cases it had alwa}'S been usual 
oppose it. He should, however, reserve to grant them for life to both descrip- 
to himself the privilege of examining its tions of persons. The House would 
provisions carefully in a more advanced also perceive that one reason why grants 
stage. • of tins nature had never been madc*on 

Mr. Netvman observed, thatythc bill of any previous occasion to the servants of 

1817 seemed not to be looked on by tltr- a deceased king was, that his successor, 
church, generally speaking, with alarm, having his establishment to form, had it 

^a^inight be proved from its not having in his iiower to retain in his service 

•oeen*oppo<ied by tlie bishops. It was sole- those who hud been in the service of 
ly rejecicd on the ground of its being his predecessor, and that in cortsequeiico 
brought forward so lite iu the session. ' of that circumstance it was not requisite 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. to call upon parliament to make any pro¬ 
vision for them. At present, however, the 
The Late Kixu’s Offxceks and case was otherwise. His pre'sf'nt inajesiy 
Sehvants.] The House havingresalvcd had had, for many years before ho acccd- 
tself into a committee of Supply, ed .to the throne, a regular establishment. 

Lord Castlcrcngh stated, that when he which rendered it impossible for him to 
yesterday sfibmitted to the Houte a re- continue in his service those who had 
soiutioii founded upon the king’s mes- been in the service of his father, unless in- 
suge, relative to a prd^ision being made deed he discarded some of those who had 
by parliament for the other branches of served him faithfully; and therefore it 
the royal family, he had stated the ge- became necessary for the ministers of the 
ncral nature of the resolutions which be Crown to apply to the liberality of parlia- 
should this evening have the Jionour to ment. This they now did, not in behalf 
propose to their notice. This would of his late majesty's state officers, but in 
render it unnecessary for him to do any behalf of those who had attended him in a 
thing more than repeat the general menial capacity. Of these there were 
principles upoi\ wl^ch it was founded, four classes. The the first of these, which 
The House were already aware that upon consisted of servants who were actually in 
the demise of the queen a reduction of the king's service at the time of his death, 
nearly 180,000/. immediately took place and had been so for many years previous- 
in the annual expenditure of the country ; ly, he should propose that a grant of 
but that the saving really gained to the 9,519/. should be made. To the second 
public did not amount* to more than of them, whjeh consisted of servants on 
160,000/., owing to the House thinking the Windsor establishment, discontinued, 
it proper that a provision, amounting to on the reduction of that establishment 
18,000/. ought to be made for the some few years ago, he should propose 
menial servants who had been in the em- thiit a sum not exceeding 4,100/. should 
ployment of her majesty. Tile saving be granted. The individuals who com- 
of this sum was certainly of great ad- posed this class had, in consequence of 
vantage to the country ; but as a set-ofF the reduction to which he had just allud- 
against it he must now propose that ed, been provided for out of the privy purse 
24,000/. be granted to his majesty to ena- of his late majesty; but gentlemen would re- 
ble him to provide for the servants of collect, tlut t^e salaries which were receiv-, 
his late father. The House might, per- ^ed out of it would naturally be discontinu- 
haps, be aware, that there was no prece- ed as soon as that privy purse ceased to 
dent to sanction such a grant to toe ser-' exist.* To the third of them, which con- 
vants of a deceased king’, though such a sisted of persons who had received pen- 
provision had been made for the ser- sions from his majesty’s privy purse, he 
vants of a deceased queen, after the demise .should propose that 10,500/. should be 
of queen Mary, queen Anne, queen Caro- granted. He could assure the House, 
line, and the dowager princess of Wales, that of this sum 8,000/. had been grant- 
To the-servants of queen Mary a grant of ed by his late majesty out of his privy 
24,000/. had been made; but the provi- purse previously to his lamented illness ; 
aions for the servants of her late ma- and the ^persons who .shared it among 
jesty had b^en*mqde upon a much more them might therefore be supposed fo hav» 
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claims upon his favour and bounty, 
either as old and valued servants, as 
men of letters, or for various other causes 
which it was not necessary for him then 
to enumerate. .All such salaries, allow, 
ances, and pensions, had not been brought 
before the notice of parliament, as it was 
clear thatsome ofthem had only been grant- 
ed.during.his majesty's life, and therefore 
must naturally cease with it. It was only 
intended to continue these allowances to 
those who appeared to have ‘the best 
claim to them. The fourth class con* 
sisted of persons who had only been a 
short time in his late majesty’s service, 
and to whom it was proposed that one 
year’s salary should be continued upon the 
discontinuance of their employment. For 
these he should demand a grant of 403/. 
The whole sum which he called upon par¬ 
liament to grant was 24,000/. Th^ House 
ought to avail themselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity which occurred of showing their 
reverence for his late majesty, and he 
thought that they could not have a 
more favourable opportunity than the 
present for doing so. He therefore trust¬ 
ed that, the House would evince their li¬ 
berality by supnorting the grant which mi¬ 
nisters felt it their duty’ to propose to its 
consideration, in order to provide for the 
late servants of his majesty. 

Mr. Jiankes observed, that if the House 
consented to gratit these sums in their pre¬ 
sent shape, they would establish a prece¬ 
dent which would lead them an indefinite 
length in the way of example on every de¬ 
mise of the Crown. Thougl} unwilling to 
object to the wliole of Uie resolutions, he 
could not bring himself to vote for them 
as they stood at present, for many reasons: 
—first of all, because he found that a 
proper scale of compensation had not 
been adopted in the provision proposed, a 
person of 35 years of age being ofien 
placed in the same situation as a person of 
65 years, who had spent half hisJife in bis 
majesty’s service: secondly, beciwse many 
of the individuals to wiionf he alluded were 
not retiring on half pay, but were receiv¬ 
ing their full salaries and aHowancesVhen 
they were performing no services, and were 
thus adding an additional and unexpected 
l)urden to those which already pressed. 
upon the country: thirdly, because they 
were able to discharge other offices, and 
thus might be provided for in another man¬ 
ner. Indeed, be could not help observing 
that until the ptesent time no one had ever 
heard of these charges on the privy pursk 
VOL. II. 
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, Why, then, miglit they not be continued 
; on it, or h I 13 ' might they not be transferred 
i to the pension-list ? Besides, there were 
I large savings out of the privy purse of his 
late majesty, and those savings were, he 
: understood, in the absolute disposal of the 
I , Crown ; why, then, might not the grants 
■ which parliament was calh-'d upon to sup¬ 
ply be furbished out of those savings? If 
it; should be deemed inexpedient to supply 
I them in that manner, and if parliament 
should decide that they should come from 
the pockets of the public, he trustee', tndi^i 
ministers would, as the lives on the pen¬ 
sion lists of England, Scotl^rxl, and Irc- 
I land respectively foil in, place the indivi- 
: du*als for whom it was now proposed to 
provide by those grants upon them, and 
would not, by rendering these grants 
annual, create as it were a fourth pension- 
list. He thought these resolutions oug!it 
to be postponed, in order to'their heing 
further considered; and he would tliere- 
fore advise his noble friend citiier to refer 
them to a couimitlee, or else to reconsider 
them with his colleagues. He had no wish 
to press economy to an extreme; but ex¬ 
travagance, in the present state of the 
country, ought b)' no means to be tole¬ 
rated, especially as one act of extrava¬ 
gance was now-a-days generally made a 
precedent for another 
. Mr. Hume said, the noble lord had 
stated that there was no precedent for 
continuing the salaries and pensions to the 
servants of the king after the death of their 
illustrious master; and yet he had called 
«pon the House lo imitate the precedent 
of 1819, which lie had defended by three 
others, and from which it appeared that it 
was usual to continue such salaries to the 
servants of a deceased queen. He also 
called upon the House to imitate it: for 
they would recollect that a committee had 
then sat andbad recommended the scale 
of pensions which the House had after.- 
wards adopted. If the noble lord would 
look to one of the, documents then pre¬ 
sented to the House, he would see that the 
committee had stated, that there were two 
'classes of servants to be rewarded. In 
the first class no individual was admitted 
who had not been in the service of her 
majesty for 8 years at least. The salaries 
of the servants in this class amounted to 
5 , 721 /., and the pensions granted to them 
to 4 , 100 /.; so that there v/as a difference 
of full 20 percent between'the salaries 
enjoj'ed and the pensions grunted. The 
first case upon which be cilst his eye was 
Q 
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one in wliicli the person enjoyed a salary 
of 18S/., and had only a pension of 184/.; 
the next was one in which the salary was 
377/., the pension only 300/. But, in the 
present case, the noble lord proposed 
pen-sioMS equal to the whole salaries, 
though the committee had recommended 
that not more than one-fourth of the nett 
Eulary, discarding all allowances^ should be 
paid to any servant in the way of pension. 
If the noble lord thought the precedent of 
so worthy of imitation, why did* he 
not recommend the same scale of reduction 
as was then adopted, and continue consist¬ 
ent to his own'precedents? The committee 
of that day had recommended that oaly 
4-5ihs of their salary should be granted as 
pensions to those who had been in her late 
majesty’s service for a less period than 
eight years; but in looking into the pre¬ 
sent estimates, he saw that one individual 
who had only been two years in bis ma¬ 
jesty’s service, and who was only 22 years 
of age, and another who had been only.one 
year in his service, and was 28 years of age, 
were presented with their whole wages, 
IG guineas, as a pension for life. Now he 
would ask the House, if an individual who 
had been only two years in his majesty’s 
service, and was only 22 years of age, was 
entitled to the whole of his wages as a 
pension for life, iwhtR ought an individual 
belonging to the first’class of persons meit- 
tioned by the noble lord, as between 60 
and 70 years of age, to receive as a re¬ 
ward for his services ? The present was a 
question of great importance, and he could 
wish it to be postponed to a future'day. 
If ministers should persevere in pressing 
this vote through the House, he should 
certainly feel it to be his duty to move, 
that the pensions should be reduced upon 
the same scale as was applied ih 1819, and 
that the persons who enjoyedtthem should 
^ placed upon one of tne pension-lists, 
M regularly as the lives of those nowupbn 
it fell in. 

Mr. IV. Smith was extremely happy to 
hear that it was not the intention of mi¬ 
nisters to grant any pensions to the great,! 
officers of slate, as he had long thought 
that the great chamberlains, &c. about the 
court might be well content with the dig¬ 
nity which they enjoyed, without debasing 
it by receiving a salary. Among the 
names of those who had received pensions 
out of the pvvy purse, he found those of 

SirW.Her 8 chelandMis 8 Her 8 chel,for 400 /. 
There was not ^ man in the House who 
did not think that that pension had been 
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most worthily earned—that it did the 
highest honour both to the head and heart 
of his late majesty, and that it ought, on 
every consideration, to be continued. 
But was it right that the claim of Sir W. 
Horschel, a gentleman 85 years of age, to 
the bounty wftlifc nation, should be placed 
on a level with those of sundry musicians, 
only 4.') years of age—respectable men in 
their situation in life he had little doubt 
—who were to be presented, according 
to the esfimates, with 130/. a year for life? 
There was one circumstance which he 
could not refrain from bringing before the 
House. He had been told, that West, who 
was equally illustrious in his department 
of science as Herschel was in that over 
which he presided, had been presented 
with a pension by his majesty, and that 
that pension, on the demise of his majesty, 
bad been stopped immediately, and with¬ 
out any notice. If the rumour was not 
true, he should like to hear it contradicted, 

I because as We|t before his death was in 
want of assistance, it ought not to have 
been denied liim. He thought that there 
was great weight in what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Corfe-Cftstle, about 
! applying the savings of the privy purse to 
' a provision for the servants of his late ma¬ 
jesty. He could not agree to the resolu¬ 
tion now proposed, as it was inconsistent 
I with precedent, and ecohomj'. 

' The Chancellor nf th^ Exchequer ob¬ 
served, that, with a limited pension-list, 
however much it was to be regretted, it 
was still evident that circumstances would 
arise which rendered an application to the 
liberality of parliament absolutely neces¬ 
sary. He thought the circumstances of 
the {^resent case fully justified him in ap¬ 
pealing to it, notwithstanding the objec¬ 
tion by which he had been met, that if 
this precedent were established, others 
would be defended upon it. He could not 
seq into futurity; but as the present cir- 
cumslan^ were so very extraordinary, he 
thought ic woul4 he stifl more extraordi¬ 
nary if similar circumstances should' again 
occur, in proDosing the present pensions, 
they had by no means continued the late 
salaries, because the persons who held 
them b^ along with them board* wages,., 
‘and many other emoluments. The pages 
of the back stairs were particularly entitTed 
to the pensions which it was proposed to 
grant, as they had been enrployed about 
the person of bis late majesty till his de¬ 
mise, and, to their honour be it spoken, 
no anecdotes derogatorj' to his dignity or 
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painful to public feeling had escaped to 
the public. With regard to the late Mr. 
West, he was not a pensioner on the 
Crown, but a repairer or his majesty’s pic¬ 
tures under the lord chamberlain, and re¬ 
ceived his salary from the lord chamber¬ 
lain's office. 

Mr. tVUliams enforced Mr. Hume's 
view of the proposed grants, thinking that 
according to the precedent referred to by 
the noble lord, they ought to be reduced 
at least one-iifth. * 

Mr. Huskkson stated, that according to 
the recommendation of a committee 
upon the subject, there was a compensa¬ 
tion granted to the queen’s servants tn lieu 
of perquisites, in addition to the vote al¬ 
luded to by the hon member for Aber¬ 
deen, and therefore that hon. member’s 
comparison was erroneous. 'With regard 
to Mr. West, he was enabled tOLsay not 
only that the allowance from the lord 
chamberlain’s department ifas continued 
to that illustrious artist to the endt>f his 
life, but to add, that Mr. West received 
1,000/. a year from the privy purse of his 
majesty, with a view to encourage the 
arts, and that the whole of the sum thus 
granted by his majesty, whose patronage 
of the arts w'as proverbial,, amounted to 
no less than 40,000/. 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 

Thb Queen. 3 Lord Castlereagh moved 
for the appointment of a committee to ex¬ 
amine the Journals of the House of Lords, 
in order to ascertain whether any and 
what proceedings had taken place in that 
House with respect to her majesty, and 
to report their opinion thereupon to the 
House.—The motion was agreed to.~ 
The noble lord then said, that he had sub¬ 
mitted this motion with ^e view which it 
implied; and if from tne report of the 
committee, it should appear that the other 
House had instituted any proceeding, he 
should then consider whether/ pending 
that proceeding, the notice of^a motion 
which he had given for th-morrow should 
not be dropped; and also whether he 
should not to-morrow move the rSa^ing 
of the order for taking his majaty’s mes¬ 
sage into consideration on Friday, witli a' 
view of moving the postponement of that- 
order until some future day. This post¬ 
ponement he should feel to be proper, in 
order that the House might wait the result 
'of the proceedings in the House of lords, 
still reserving to itself the right of taking 
kii majesty** message ipto coosidefiation. 
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Sir J. Nevoport asked, whether it was 
the intention of the noble lord to keep the 
order which was fixed for Friday in abey¬ 
ance, until the lords should pronounce 
their decision upon the subject / If such 
were the noble lord’s intention, it would 
be a very uncommon course of proceed¬ 
ing. 

Lord Qastlereagh observed, that the 
proceeding iAstitutad by the lords roig.ht 
never be brought in any legislative way 
before that House, and, therefore, he nro-^ 
osed only that the order for considering* 
is majesty’s message should be delayed, 
but that the House should by no means 
abandon its right of inquiry upon the sub- 
ject. 

Sir M. W. Ridley hoped the House 
would not agree to the course proposed 
by the noble 4ord. If no other member 
would take the sense of the House upou 
the subject, he should feel /t his duty to 
do so. 
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Thursday, Jtdy 6. 

Petition from her Majesty to re 
HEARD BY HER CouNSEi..] Lord Dacre 
presented the following petition from her 
Majesty:— 

“ Caroline RIgi^a : 

• ** The Queen has heard, with inexpres¬ 
sible astonishment, that a bill, conveying 
charges, and intended to degrade her ami 
to dissolve her marriage with the King, has 
been brought by the first minister of tlie 
King into the House of Lords, where her 
Mdjesty has no counsel or other officer to 
assert her rights. The only alleged foun¬ 
dation for the bill is the report of a se¬ 
cret committee, proceeding solely on pa¬ 
pers submitted to them, and before whom 
no single witness was examined. The 
Queen has been further informed, tli it 
her counsel last night were refused a heuTi^ 
ing at the bar of the House of Lords, at 
that stage of the proceeding when it was 
most material that they should be heard, 
and that a list of the witnesses, whose 
'names are known to her accusers, is to be 
refused to her. Under such circumstan¬ 
ces, the Queen doubts, whether any 
Other course is left to her, but to protest 
in the most solemn manner against the 
whole of the. proceeding; but she is anx¬ 
ious to make one more effiort.to obtain jus¬ 
tice, and therefore desires t'.iat her coun¬ 
sel may be admitted to slate her claims at 
the bar of the House qf Lbrds. ” 
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Lord Dacre moved, that the counsel be 
called in' 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was a matter of infinite importance that 
the practice of their lordships’ House 
should be regulated by strict and invaria* 
ble principles. The petition did not ex¬ 
plain on what poitrils her majesty wished to 
be heard by counsel. The ordinilry course 
was, for counsel to be> hear.d'upon the se-* 
cond reading of a bilj, and when the evi- 
to .bo brought forward was ex- 
plaine^d ; but he believed this was the first 
time that ever it was proposed that coun¬ 
sel should address their lordships upon 
circumstances not specified, and when 
there was no evidence before them. If 
counsel were to he heard, he thought that 
they must be required to explain what 
were the points to which thSir address was 
intended to apply. If they were not so 
limited, their address might apply to mat¬ 
ters of fact which could have no concern 
with the defence. The question was not, 
therefore, whether counsel should be cal¬ 
led in, but whether they should not be 
confined by an instruction of the House 
if they were called in. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the proper 
course would bo, either immediately to 
agree to i.istruct the counsel, or other¬ 
wise to order them to be called in, and 
asked on wliat points they meant' to ad^s 
dress the House. If tliey meant to argue 
tliat the preamble of the bill was not suf¬ 
ficiently detailed, that would be an Intel*- 
ligibic ground; if they mpant to contend, 
that a list of witnesses ought to be fur- 
nhhed to her majesty, that would be an 
intelligible ground; if they meant to pro¬ 
pose to expedite the proceedings, qr to 
delay them, ail these would be intelligible 
grounds ; but he could not consent to 
their being called in without some limita- 
tmn. The hearing counsel at all at the 
present stage was quite unprecedented.' 
If therefore their lordships, under the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of the case, ,agreed 
to hear them, it must be after calling on 
them to fix precisely the points on which 
they were to address the House. As the 
noble baron had moved that they be called, 
he sliould. therefore move that they be 
asked wliat points they meant to urge. > 

The motion was agreed to, and the- 
counsel were called to tlie bar. 

The Lord (Chancellor then stated, that 
he was desired by the House to ask 
upon what pointy the counsel intended to 
address their lordships, and,' after they 
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had answered, then to direct them to 
withdraw. 

' Mr. Brougham observed, that he was 
commanded by her majesty to appear at 
their lordships bar, in consequence of the 
proceeding instituted against her, and that 
he had several points to urge in behalf of 
his royal client. Her majesty had last 
night been served by the gentleman usher 
of the black rod with a copy of a bill, 
presented to their lordships, which con¬ 
tained charges of the gravest nature, and' 
her majesty could not suffer the shortest 
interval to elapse without stating her ob¬ 
jections to the whole proceeding thus in¬ 
stituted by bill. Their lordships, he 
hoped, would also suffer him to add his 
regret that the request made by her ma¬ 
jesty yesterday to be heard against this 
proceeding was not complied with. It 
was alsfliithe wish of her majesty's counsel 
to object to the course of proceeding on 
account of the relative situation in which 
their lordships and her majesty stood with 
respect to proceedings which it might 
still be necessary to adopt. They were 
also directed to address some observations 
to their lordships, touching the mode of 
proceeding, and to the time; touching 
any delay, also, which might be proposed, 
as to whether that delay should take place 
at the present, or be interposed in some 
subsequent period of the proceeding. It 
was also their wish to declare certain 
matters on the part of her majesty, which 
they thought calculated to have an im¬ 
portant e^*ct on the proceedings before 
their Ibrdships; and be had to add, that 
the present was the stage of the proceed¬ 
ings in which it was proper for them to 
state to their lordships those matters to 
which he had thus generally adverted. 
They begged fi^^ther to observe, that it 
was matter of very serious detriment to 
her majesty that their lordships should 
have rejected the prayer of her petition of 
yesterda}^ and refused to hear her coun¬ 
sel beforenhe bilj to which her petition of 
this day referred had been brought in and 
read a first time.' This appeared to her 
majesfy the more extraordinary when the 
ground of that refusal was considered. 
It was said that a report on which a bill 
was to be founded, had been made in a 
certain place; but that of the existence 
of any such proceeding her majesty could 
have no knowledge. Her majesty and 
her counsel were held to be quite igno¬ 
rant of this proceeding, though every 
body, in the metropolie but tbcmselvi^ 
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was well acquainted with it. In fact, the 
report was by this time in the possession 
of every man, woman, and child, within 
the range of the circulation of the news- 
papers. It was stated by these news¬ 
papers, that their lordships had ordered 
the report to be printed, and every one 
of them had published copies of it. These 
statements might, perhaps, be fabrications 
—they were perhaps gross libels* on the 
secret committee which their lordships 
had appointed, and on their* lordships 
House :^but as they were given in a very 
consistent form, and as those who had 
dared to circulate assertions apjtarentl^ 
so calumnious had not been judicially vi. 
sited for their presumption, her majesty’s 
counsel began to be afraid that there was 
some foundation for them, and.that the 
report, of which they and lier majesty 
could know nothing, might in f»ct be in 
existence. But that report, if it did 
exist, went farther than the bill, with a 
copy of which they bad been furnished. 
There was matter in the report which bad 
not found its way into the bill; and that 
was a point upon which her majesty’s 
counsel were also most desirous of being 
heard. 

The counsel was ordered to withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor thought it quite 
impossible for their lordships to permit 
counsel to address them in the way pro> 
posed. It was his most anxious desire 
that strict justice should be done, in this as 
in every other case; biit if certain matters 
were to be stated at the bar, to show why 
this proceeding could not be adopted, 
they must either be matters of fact or 
matters of law; if matters of fact, as the 
circumstances of the evidence were not 
yet known, they might be irrelevant; and 
if they were pointa of law, they might 
have nothing to do with the defence 
which was to be made against the bill. 

Earl Grey, was sensible of th&necessity 
of adhering to precedent and malogv in 
^ their lordships proceedings, bat it oLght 
to be recollected, that this was a case for 
which there was no precedent, and be 
hoped that it would never form a *pcece- 
dent for any future one. If they were to 
be guided % precedent, it was impossible 
for them to find any. Their lordships 
object ought to be to do substantial jus¬ 
tice. The learned lord proposed, in the 
first place, to limit the hearing of the 
counsel to the mode of proceeding on the 
bill: but it should be recollected that the 
petition objected to proceeding by bill at 


all. He understood the counsel to state 
that he had several facts and circum¬ 
stances to urge; but he did not state 
whether those facts and circumstances re¬ 
lated to the defence, or to the manner in 
which their lordships were proceeding. 
He wished their lordships seriously to 
consider whether they would not be act¬ 
ing too hastily, if they, from a mere regard 
to form, excluded the counsel from stating 
any facts which might be of importance 
to the case of his client. , ^ 

The Earl of Livermd did not Under-' 
stand what possible limit there could be 
to the statement of counseh If they were 
allowed to proceed in tl)^ way they 
proposed, 'i'o allow them to speak on 
matters not connected with the defence 
would be to allow them to speak on every 
possible subject. He thought the course 
proposed by his learned friend afforded as 
great a*iatitude as could be allowed. 

» The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
after a bill of this description was read a 
first time, the nature of the evidence on 
which it was founded must be explained 
before any noble lord could propose its 
second reading. Every person who was 
interested in opposing it would then be 
entitled to be heard against it; but if 
counsel were allowed to be heard now in 
the way proposed,'^such a proceeding 
would be neither more nor less than a 
surrender of all their lordsinps functions. 
He therefore put the motion, that the 
counsel be called iti, and instructed to 
confine their argument to the mode of the 
proceeding on me bill, and to the time of 
such proceeding. 

The Marquis of Lansdoton observed, 
that the real question was, not whether 
their lordships should hear counsel on tlic 
mode of proceeding with regard to the 
bill, but whether they would hear argu¬ 
ments to induce them to abandon the bill 
altogether, in order to adopt some oth(!i' 
course. 

Earl Grosvenor regretted that counsel 
had not been heard before tlie bill was in- 
, troduced. That certainly was the time at 
which their lordships ought to have taken 
the objection into consideration. He, 
however, thought that the hearing should 
now be granted. 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not con¬ 
ceive^ how their lordships could be asked 
to hear counsel against the proceeding by 
bill at this period. When they came to 
the second reading, counsel might very 
properly be heard onjibal point; and if it 
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could then be shown that they ought to 
abandon that course—that the measure 
ought not to be a legislative one—the bill 
would be given up. lit the mean time it 
appeared to him that it would be most 
improper to hear counsel. 

The Lord Chancellor^ as a peer of parlia' 
ment, gave it asdiis opinion that counsel 
could be heard on nothing bututhe mode 
of proceeding to be had on* the bill, and 
the time at which the proceedings should 
place. When, however, he stated 
\hat their lordships ought so to confine 
•the counsel, it was to be understood that 
he meant the limitation to be ivithout 
prejudice to^ny argument which might 
be urged against the course adopted by 
bill. Surely, according to every parlia¬ 
mentary principle, their lordships must 
reject any attempt to tell them what they 
ought to do in this stage. 

Lord Holland reminded their loirdships, 
that the great point on which her niajes*;. 
ty’s counsel desired to be heard, was to 
show that the proceeding by bill was a 
hardship to his client. If be understood 
what was likely to be done in the progress 
of the bill, all the witnesses for the prose¬ 
cution would be heard at a stage long be¬ 
fore any defence could be made. If this 
was so, the question of proceeding by bill 
had best be disgusted now, because, if 
there were any hardship in the case, that 
hardship would occur before the .counsel 
could have an opportunity of stating any 
thing against it. 

Earl Grey again insisted on the pro¬ 
priety of hearing counsel now against 
going on with the bill. When they came 
to Uie second reading, if it should be 
shown that the course adopted was wrong, 
time and labour would be lost, as well as 
evil done. If counsel«were to be heard 
against the bill at all, this was, on.emy 

f rinciple of justice and propriety, the 
roper time for hearing them. Uodoubt* 
edly their lordships could not suffer coun¬ 
sel to obtrude themselves, and to dictate 
the course of proceedings to be adopted 
by the House; but that did not prevent^ 
their lordships .from seriously weighing^ 
the reasons which might now be offered 
against the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated the rea¬ 
sons on which he thought the counsel 
ought not to be beard. Were he in a si¬ 
tuation to cqnsult his feelings as a man, 
he would not object to the application 
which had been made; but, in. bio situa- 
^n as a peer ok' the realm he was bound 
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to resist it. His lordship then put the 
question on the motion for limiting the 
counsel, which was carried. 

The counsel being then called in, the 
Lord Chancellor stated, that he was 
commanded to inform them, that in what 
they should represent to the House they 
were to confine themselves to the mode 
and manner of proceeding to be had on 
the bill} and to the time when those pro¬ 
ceedings should take place. 

Mr. Bfougham, her Majesty’s Attorney 
General, then proceeded to address their 
iordshi|)8 to the following eifedt: —His 
learned friend and himself were totally 
ignorant of what had occurred in their 
absence, and therefore iheir lordships 
would naturally suppo.:e that they were at 
a loss to comprehend the exact points to 
which as they had been told, their argu¬ 
ment vffta to be limited, and the man¬ 
ner in which they were to be tied 
down in entering upon the important tahk 
which they were then called upon to per¬ 
form. In making the effort which lie w'as 
then making, with all good faith to com¬ 
prehend the command which their lonl-- 
sliips had just imposed upon him, ho 
should trust to the indulgence of their 
lordships for his pardon, if, in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, he happened to misin¬ 
terpret the order which they had issued, 
and he therefore begged of their lordsliips. 
if he was guilty of any such misintcrpi el¬ 
ation, to impute it to accident, or rather 
to misfortune, that he had nut caught in 
its right sense their lordships meaning, and 
not to any intention on his part (which 
before God be disclaimed) of offering any 
observation to tlieir lorikhips which should 
in the slightest degree disobey the in¬ 
structions which they had given him. He 
gathered from what; had been intimated 
to him, tiuit those instructions commanded 
him to coofioe whatever he had himself to 
urge, or whatever her majesty had com- 
mem^d &m to urge on her behalf, to the 
manner or proceeding with respect to or 
upon the bill which had been served upon' 
her raiuesly last night by the ordinary of¬ 
ficer tbeir lordships; and assuming it 
to be ri^t to proceed by bill— 

The Lord Ckaneelhr.’^** By this bill.'* 

• Mr. Brougham.—-By this bill ? He 
would take it so; because by that admis¬ 
sion tbmr lordsMps would decide two 
points in bis favourfirst of ail, they 
would determine that the proceedings by 
bill (to which many heavy and grjevoua 
objectitms mi^ b« Bade, if permMion 
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were granted to enter into that question) 
were the proceedings which their lordships 
had adopted; and, secondly, they would 
determine, in so inflexible a manner that 
it would be in vain to ofler resistance (o it, 
thajt they would proceed by bill in no 
other manner than the bill then before 
their lordships warranted them in doing. 
He should therefore presume tlyit that 
bill was unalterable at present, and irre¬ 
vocable till some future opportunity, and 
should argue for his illustrious client un¬ 
der the idea that he was confined to the 
manner of the proceedings, and'the time 
or times in which those proceedings were 
to take place If he rightly understood 
the instructions of their lordships with 
respect to the mode of proceeding, there 
was no occasion for him to say a word upon 
it; the only mode of p>'oceeding which 
tiieir lordships could now adopt'was to 
propose the second reading of the bill; 
and therefore, as he was not prepared to 
propose that the third reading of the bill 
should precede the second, or indeed to 
-nggest any other fanciful mode of legis¬ 
lation, he felt that, when they called upon 
him to argue on the mode of proceeding 
w'hich was instituted against his illustrious 
client, they knew that they were not sub¬ 
jecting tliemseives to a long argument, as 
it was impossible for him to urge any ar- 
,;iiraent at all upon such a subject. He 
( onld understand the instruction which 
liad been given to him with regard to the 
lime of procedding, but he declared his 
incapacity to comprehend the instruction 
which had been given him relative to the 
mode or manner in which it was to be 
conducted. 

Having stated thus much to their lord- 
ships, he should now confine his argu¬ 
ment to the time of proceeding only; but 
he had becD led to suppose that there were 
two points to which their lordships bad 
wished to dirept his atteution,beaiusethey 
had first addressed him upon tf5‘ manner 
of proceeding, and had afterwards limited 
him to the time or times of such proceed¬ 
ing. He nciv found that he had (been 
mistaken ; for if he were to go into'the 
argument whether evidence ought to be 
received before the second reading of the 
bill, which the rules of their lordships’ 
House (for which he entertained the high¬ 
est respect) precluded, he should labour 
entirely in vain, and would be met by the 
obvious rtmaVk, that counsel ought not to 
be allowed to dictate to their lordships 
the mode in which they were to proceed. 
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and also that they ought not to be heard 
in detail against the bill until its second 
time of reading. The question of time 
was, therefore, one of the utmost im¬ 
portance, not only as regarded their lord- 
ships, but also with respect to the illustri¬ 
ous party whom he reQresented ; for if 
he could satisfy, their lordships that the 
nature ami tendency of the present bill 
was such as suspended absolute des¬ 
truction over the head of her majesty—if 
he could succeed in showing thcit tho* 
interests of justice demanded that it 
ought to be speedily discussed, and that 
her majesty the queen had, inconsequence, 
commanded her legal advisers to inform 
their lordships, as he on their behalf now 
did inform them, that she did not call fur 
any delay i tliat she was ready to proceed 
forthwith in her defence against the re¬ 
port 0^ the secret committee, and also 
against the charges in the preamble to tlie 
celebrated bill now before their lordships; 
that she desired their lordships to prove 
that evening, if they could, or else to¬ 
morrow, all the accusations which were 
contained in that unparalleled preamble 
to a bill as unparalleled and unprece¬ 
dented as the preamble itself. 

If he coifld succeed in the argument 
which he had urged/ partly from the in¬ 
dulgence extended to him by their lord- 
sliips, and partly in the delivery of the 
strong, impetuous, and even clamorous 
desire of her majesty to have tho accusa¬ 
tions, now brought, proved against her, if 
either their lordiiiiips, or the attorney-ge¬ 
neral, or any other of the king’s counsel, 
could prove them; therfhe trusted that he 
should have made out a case, even in 
confining himself strictly to the question, 
which would induce their lordships to 
throw out tlie present bill now upon its 
first time of reading. The suggestion of 
throwing it out, even in its first stagey- 
was one which arose naturally out of the 
orgument which he had been allowed to 
employ upon the time of the proceeding ; 
for it was his duty to protest against all dc- 
day, and to satisfy their lordships, that the 
only just and consistent measure which 
they could pursue—indeed, the only mea¬ 
sure which did not militate against the 
safety of his illustrious client—was, either 
by throwing out the bill in its present 
stage, or else by proceeding immediate¬ 
ly to read it a second tiive.-^Thc learned 
gentleman then proceeded to state, that 
it would not be a difficult 'Biatter to deal 
with the instruction oi* their lordships, if 
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it were distinctly stated that he and liis 
learned Friend were not to be heard against 
the bill until its second reading, because 
such instiuctiun would be consistent and 
intelligible. Out, from the obscurity of 
the present instruction, he was at a loss to 
know the exact |)ath on which he ought 
to walk; and he was afraid that, if ho 
veered but a single hair’s Jbrelidth, and 
but for a single moment, from the straighf 
line upon which he was suffered to tread, 
wen though it were for the mere purpose 
of gaining a purchase, ^n order to get on 
better in th^t straight line, he should be 
accused of flbt showing the deference 
which was due, and which he was particu¬ 
larly anxious to pay, to the expressed 
wishes of their lordships. He trusted 
that their lordships would consider the ad¬ 
vantage with wliicli he should be able to 
address thcni, if he could throw off the ad¬ 
vocate, and address them as an individual 
upon this question. The relief he should 
gain by such a change would be incalcu- 
Lblc ; as he should then only have to an¬ 
swer for his opinions as an individual, and 
not for those which he might have to pro¬ 
pound as an advocate. Feeling, however, 
that lie was now standing at their lord¬ 
ships bar in the charactci* of an ad- 
vacate, he felt abided to fling himself 
upon the compassionate consideration of 
their lordships, and to implore them t6 
consider any thing offensive which he 
might utter, as forced by necessity from the 
advocate, and not from the individual, 
who addressed them. 

He now felt it to be his duty to state 
that it had reached her majesty—and 
these were times,' and her’s was a situa¬ 
tion, in which the ear was open to every 
report—but it had reached her majesty, 
that it had been argued (and,he had him¬ 
self seen the argument in the public news- 
4}apcr8, and therefore, aware, as he was, 
that it could not at all influence the^r 
lordships decision, he was still bound, on 
bclialf of his illustrious client, to guard 
against any popular impression reach¬ 
ing the minds and perverting the jndg-, 
ments of those who were her judges, 
who he trusted would treat it with the 
contempt it deserved) that she was to 
be dealt with as if she was the lowest and 
not the highest subject in the realm. 
In opposition to that argument he would 
say, “ Ood grant that she were in the same 
situation with the lowest subject in the 
realm! God grijjnt that she had never risen 
to a higher rank then the humblest iiulivi- 
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dual who owed allegiance to his majes¬ 
ty ! ” For, if she had not, she would not 
have hnd occasion to complain of a single 
day's delay in obtaining relief from the 
load of calumny which had been cast 
upon'lier by tiio present anomalous pro¬ 
ceeding. If site had' been the meanest in¬ 
stead of the most exalted personage in the 
country, she would have had no proceed¬ 
ing senied upon her, such as he held a 
copy of in his hand; she would, on 
the cbntrary, have been fenced round by 
the triple fence whereby the law of Eng¬ 
land guards the life and honour of the 
poorest female. For what, he would ask, 
was the nature of the proceeding now in¬ 
stituted against her majesty ? A bill of 
Divorce, not founded upon any evidence 
of adultery—a bill of Pains and Penalties, 
not founded upon any previous proceed¬ 
ings, eitiier in the courts of common or 
civil law. Before such a bill could have 
been introduced against any other indivi¬ 
dual, there must have been a sentence in 
the consistory court—there must have 
been the ve/dict of a jury, who might have 
sympathised with her feelings—who, be¬ 
ing taken from the same rank in life as 
herself, and knowing that the evidence 
produced against her might, under similar 
circumstances, be produced against their 
wives and daughters the next, would Imvc 
been influenced by a desire to guard against 
a common danger. There would then have 
.been among her judges none who were 
the servants of her bnsbandt for her coun¬ 
sel would have had the right of challeng¬ 
ing all such—none who wqrc hired during 
his pleasure—none who were placed in a 
situation to feel gratitude for the past, or 
expectation for the future favours which 
he had it in his power to bestow. She 
would have been tried by twelve honest, 
impartial, and disinterested Englishmen, 
at whose doors the influence whicit. would 
act upoivher present-judges might agi¬ 
tate for ]|ear8, before it wobld make the 
slightest impression either upon the hopes 
or the fears wliicli it was calculated to ex¬ 
cite. ^Slie had, therefore, good cause to 
lament that she was not the lowest 
'.subject of his majesty; and he could 
assure their lordships, that she would 
'willingly sacrifice every thing, excepting 
.her honour, whiqh was dearer to her 
than her life, to obtain the poorest cottage 
which had eversheltered an Englishwomen 
from injustice. 

Upon such grounds was founded his 
reason for making as short as possihde 
§ 
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(for he was still observing upon the time 
of the proceeding) the interval which 
fvould elapse between the present even¬ 
ing and the discussion on the second read¬ 
ing of the bill. He had many other rea¬ 
sons of a similar nature, all pointing in a 
similar direction, all tending to the same 
point—he meant the granting of her ma¬ 
jesty’s prayer for the immediate com¬ 
mencement of the investigationJt-whicIi 
he was prevented from urging by the li¬ 
mits to which their lordships had confined 
him. He could not, however, refrain from 
railing theattentionof their lordships to the 
situation in which they might hereafter be 
placed, and to the anomalous condition to 
which they might be reduced, if they did 
not get rid of the present bill as sudden¬ 
ly as possible, and indeed altogether. 
Their lordships would observe, that there 
was nothing in the allegations oT |he pre¬ 
amble which precluded their lordships from* 
becoming judges in a criminal proceed¬ 
ing, upon charges arising out of the 
very evidence which they were called 
upon to examine as legislators in sup¬ 
port of those allegations, tie took it for 
granted—indeed, his respect for their 
lordships compelled him to suppose it im¬ 
possible that they could have dune 
otherwise—that they had well perpended 
whether the whole charge which had been 
brought against his illustriuus client might 
not amount to an impeachable offence. 
He took this point, ho repeated it, for 
granted; because, if an impeachment 
were not an impossibility they would 
never have taken into their considera¬ 
tion a bill which by probability, might 
render them masters of the evidence on 
which they might afterwards, be called 
upon to give sentence as judges. He 
took it also fur granted *that it was 
equally certain that they must have also 
decided another point; he meant this— 
that where there was no indictable of¬ 
fence which could be punisln^ by the 
common law, there also was then no im¬ 
peachment which could* be sustained ; 


though, for his own part, he must con¬ 
fess that he did not know any |5rinci- 
ple of law, or any course of practice, 
upon which that doctrme could be de¬ 
fended. Indeed, he had always under¬ 
stood that an impeachment was never 
instituted except where an indictment 
could not lie ; but their lordships, from 
the peculiar constitution of their tiouse 
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ed to have come, upon long and mature 
deliberation, to a conclusion diametrically 
opposite to that which he bad, no doubt 
very erroneously, supposed to be the true 
one. Still, though he conceded all these 
points to their lordships there arose out 
of the bill itself a point, which no respect 
to their lordships could induce him, as 
an advocate, to give up for a single mo¬ 
ment. Granted that no high-treason had 
been committed under the statute of Ed¬ 
ward the 3rd, because the adultery—or , 
he ought rather to have said, the alleged, 
adultery—had been committed with a 
foreigner, and abroad; yelf he would 
ask, was Malta no part of the king’s 
dominions?—Was Gibraltar nut includ¬ 
ed ill the possessions of his majesty ?— 
How could he, or their lordships, tell that 
his illustrious client might not have touch¬ 
ed at Malta, where he believed she ac¬ 
tually dill touch, during hei^ voyage for 
a-year and a half up and down the Medi¬ 
terranean, with the very individual with 
whom this adulterous intercourse was 
said to have been carried on ?—How 
could they tell whether it might not have 
been carried on at other places intra pnesi- 
dia ?—If such adultery had been commit¬ 
ted in such places, were their lordships 
prepared to admit that an impeaclimcut 
could not be foundeu uppn it in another 
quarter ?—Supposing that they were in¬ 
clined to make that admission, he would 
then ask them—or rather he would take it 
for gffanted that their lordships had ap¬ 
plied also to the court of Admiralty, and 
had decided another point against him by 
the authority of the civil courts of the 
country. That point was, that nothing 
done on board of a king’s ship could be 

construed into- 

The Lord Chancellor here interrupted 
Mr. Brougham by observing ^o their lord- 
ships, that he thought the learned counsel 
was transgressing the rules of the House'"" 
in alluding to what their lordships might 
be supposed to have done or kll undone. 
He was likewise of opinion, that, in pur¬ 
suing that line of argument, the learned 
counsel had not complied with the in¬ 
structions which had been notified to him 
as the commands of their lordships. • If 
their lordships thought fit to allow such a 
latitude of argument, they certainly had 
the power to do so; but, as a peer of par¬ 
liament, he must say, that he would not 
sit upon the woolsack to listen to it. ' 

Mr. Brougham then continued.—He 
would persist ii) making the attempt to 
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pursue that line of argument until lie was 
silenced by the authority of their lord- 
ships. In doing so he was only perform¬ 
ing a sacred duty which he owed to his 
illustrious client, and which his consi.>jnce 
informed him that no difficulty or danger 
ought to induce him to neglect. If pre¬ 
vented from performing it, he must cer¬ 
tainly bend before their lordships' power. 
Their lordships, however were used to bo 
just. 

, The Lord C/iuncettor.—-Their lordships 
were just, and had made their present or¬ 
der for the purpose of continuing so. 

Mr. Brodgfiam.~—As he was not allow¬ 
ed to proceed in the course which he had 
intended, he should now proceed to show 
the immediate connexion which existed, 
between the topics on which he had just 
been speaking and the point of time to 
which he had been limited by their lord- 
ships. His*argument was to prorre, that 
this bill ought to be sent out of doors im¬ 
mediately, and that it could not lie 24 
hours upon the table without producing 
great and imminent danger to the safety 
of his client. Indeed’, he would assert 
that, unless that bill was discarded by 
their lordships, no justice could be done 
to his illustrious client. The line of argu¬ 
ment which he was then adopting was 
perfectly consist^ntSvith the instructions 
of their lordships; for, the more clearly 
he could show the bill itself to be preg¬ 
nant with mischief and danger, the more 
did his argument apply to the tinUe in 
which this proceeding was to be carried 
on. As he had been instructed to coniine 
his argument as to the time, he could not 
help observing, that the light in which 
he had endeavoured to put this question 
was one which had struct: upon his mind 
most forcibly; and he therefore felt him¬ 
self bound tp present .it to their lordships 
until he was silenced by their authority. 

TAll that he had now to add was, that her 
iiiujesty desired no delay; that she was 
most anxious to have the evidence who 
were to substantiate, or rather to eitdea- 
vour to substantiate, those Ibul and false 
charges against her honour, called with-* 
out delay to their lordships* bar. He 
ought perhaps to apologize for applying 
such language to the 'preamble of a bill 
which their lordships had allowed to be 
read a first time; but still bis sense of 
duty informed him that he ought*to be 
allowed to say that those charges were 
foul, false, and most malignant, since they 
originated froifi a report, which, having 

• It 
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I been made in the first instance upon 
I written documents, and without the exa- 
! mination of witnesses, and having beeil 
backed in the second by the approbation 
of their lordships, had propagated many 
j circumstances to the great and manifest 
detriment of her majesty. 

The learned gentleman then proceeded 
to say that the queen was not only de¬ 
sirous Ciiat the proceedings now instituted 
I against her should meet with no obstacle 
1 on her pdi-t to a speedy investigation, but 
! was even desirous that the proceedings, 

' after they had once commenced, should 
I continue de die in diem. He was not 
I certain whether in making that ohserva- 
I tion he was conforming strictly to the line 
I which their lordships had clialkcd out for 
him; but what he wished to urge was, 
that their lordships, after they hud once 
commenced the proceedings, ought not 
Ito allow them to meet with any suspen- 
I sion; for could there be a more crying 
I injustice towards her majesty, than to go 
on with the accusations which had been 
preferred against her, to hear part of 
them supported by evidence; then to dis¬ 
continue the examination of them, , in 
order to allow that evidence to be col¬ 
lected, sorted, and patched up, so as to 
tally even with those parts of it which 
made most materially in her majesty’s fa¬ 
vour i The first demand, therefore, which 
he had to make of their lordships, was an 
immediate, the next was, a continued pro¬ 
ceeding. That this would not occasion 
any difficulty or inconvenience to those 
who had preferred these accusations, he 
conceived that he bad a full right to as¬ 
sume : for was it to be imagined, that 
between the period when the Milan com¬ 
mission was first established and the pre¬ 
sent hour, they had not had time suffi¬ 
cient to bring over the evidence requisite 
to substantiate them ? Was it to be pre¬ 
sumed that any of the parties (he begged 
pardon-4|here was only one party—his 
illustrious client) was unprepared ? He 
said there was odiy one party of which he 
could at present take notice, for he had 
no ri^t to call their lordships, who were 
to be the judges, a party to this prosecu¬ 
tion. Still, when he saw that the attor¬ 
ney-general, or some person appointed by 
him, was to appear at a future day by 
order of their lordships, he could not help 
surmising that there must be another 
patty. He would assume that the party 
opposed to her mi^esl^ was an abstract 
I or an allegorical pemoiuige, called Public 
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Justicew Still he would say, that if public of his own in the negative, it became him 
justice had collected charges in March, with the great knowledge and acuteness 
1819, it might have been prepared to sup- he possessed, to point out in what way 
port them by July, 1820. But then he the counsel had deviated. It^was strange, 
supposed, it would be said that this pro- indeed, that be should call upon the whole 
position would take the accusing party by body of the House to decide the point, 
surprise. It might be so; but when he merely for his personal satisfaction. After 
saw that there were persons high in office, what had occurred, it 'would be even 
and ministers of the Crown, ordering the stranger still if the reverend lord did not 
counsel for the Crown to attend* on be- imdertake to go through the whole argu- 
half bf the prosecution, he thought he ment of the Teamed counsel, and prove 
had a right to assume f though* he knew in what way be bad deviated from the line , 
nothing of it officially) that they had the House had directed him to follow*.* 
something to do with it. But if the mi- This would afford the House a singular 
nisters should say that they were taken advantage, especially as thetiounsel had 
unawares, and without preparation, then himself stated that he hod great difficulty 
he would apply himself to their lordships in understanding the precise points to 
not only as a branch of the legislature, which he was to direct his observations, 
but also as a court of justice, not to allow Mr, Brougham^ having again taken his 

further time to those individuals, who, in station at tlie bar,'proceeded:—In advert- 
this case, were his antagonists, «and of ing to the question of time, he had called 
whom it' would be improper and highly upon the House to proceed without delay, 
derogatory from their lordships, to sup- and one answer^ he had anticipated was, 
pose that they could be among the judges that the supporters of the bill would say 
of his client. From such a plea, if made, that they were not yet prepared with their 
he would draw two conclusions—either evidence. To this he was endeavouring 
that they w'ere ready with their witnesses, to reply when he bad been interrupted: 
and able to go on with their charges he was attempting to show that the con- 
(which he deemed to be a false conclu- fidential servants of the Crown were 
sion); or, what he believed to be the true placed in this dilemma—cither that they 
conclusion, that the king’s servants be- were satisfied that there was some grouncl, 
lieved every iota of the charges in the some colour for the'^ac^usation, which 
preamble to the bill to f^rra part of a might be a sufficient reason for not pro¬ 
tissue of the must gross falsehood and the ceeding immediately; or, on the otlier 
most rank imposture. It was impossible hand, that they were not ready to go on, 
for a moment to suppose that the king's because they had beeti^aken by surprise, 
ministers believed the -queen guilty. Had because the bill liad been forced upon 
they really thought that there was the thepa, and becadse they themselves, ut- 
slightcst foundation for any one of the terly disbelieving every tittle bf charge 
charges in the preamble to the bill, they against the queen, could not be prepared 
would not have ventured to offer her with testimony to support the preamble. 
50,000/. a-year, with the privilege of re- He had ventured humbly, and out of re¬ 
siding in a foreign court with the rank spect to the 'ministers of the Crown, to 
and dignity of a queen. assert, that if they had believed, he did 

The Bishop of Exeter..—yiy^ lords, I not say any material part of the allega- 
movc that the counsel be ordered to with- tions, but any part, however insignificant, 
draw. [Counsel having withdravm] 1 ask they never would baye pursued that line 
the House, whether the counsel has or of conduct which was now notorious; 
has not attended to the Birections of the thev never would have consented that her 
House ? majesty should remain abroad utimolested« 

Lord Holland said, that he had hever Ivithout any measure of degradation or 
heard a more extraordinai;y appeal. Ifbe divorce, exposing the dignity and honour 
counsel had been directed to confine of the Crown, and the morals of the 
themselves to certain limits, and they pro- > country where she resided—the first to be 
ceeded accordingly; but in the midst of lowered, and the last to be contaminated, 
the speech a reverend lord had thought|fit They had offered her a splendid, a royal 
to rise in his place, and ask, as a matter revenue; she was to live where she chose,, 
of information, whether the counsel were to be announced at foreign c6urrs as tlip 
obeying the direction of the House f If lawful and rightful queen of England f 
the reverend lord had formed any opioioD | aod, above all, the minutete of the Crown 
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were themselves to move addresses to her 
in parliament. Was it to be credited that 
they would have acquiesced in all this, it 
they had given a moment’s belief to any 
part of the statements in the preamble of 
the bill ? 

Having dealt with tin's topic, so far at 
least as to briifg it within the notice of 
their lordships, he begged onoc again to 
be allowed to implore the liouse to matk 
the painful situation in which her majesty 
was placed. He said nothing of the con- 
.dition in which her counsel stood; they 
must do their duty, and'had no right to 
complain ; 'but the situation of the queen 
was hard indeed. Before any step had 
been taken against her—before her title 
bad been disputed—before even men’s 
minds were made up that any thing should 
be done, various measures hod been 
adopted to stigmatize and degrade her. 
If those who hitherto had prosecuted this 
business were indeed atrare of the full 
weight of the evidence—if they relied 
upon it—if they knew that it must in the 
end lead to a conviction of enormous 
guilt, they still liad happily contrived that 
the bitterest stigma, the basest degrada* 
tion, should precede even that conviction. 
How unspeakably more severe was the 
lot of the queen, how infinitely more un¬ 
just the treatipenc she had experienced, 
since it. appeared that the very first step 
taken to ensure her a fair and an impar¬ 
tial trial was previously to sentence her 
—or rather to paW over the form of sen¬ 
tence, as they passed over the evidence 
—and to inflict a punishment that .had 
never be'en awarded, arising out of a 
trial that had been never'had; and all this 
for the purpose, forsooth, of securing her 
afterwards a culm and an unprejudiced 
hearing. Of this the queen now com¬ 
plained : she could pot complain before, i 
because till now she never knew that she 
* was to be put upon her trial. Under these 
circumstances slie had a right to remon¬ 
strate that the first step towards bringing 
her to her trial was not only to deprive 
her of the presumption of law (falsely 
called merciful, because it was only just), 
that until the accused were convicted she 
should be deemed innocent; b&t to de¬ 
prive her of it, not by general expres¬ 
sions and vague insinuations, but by affix¬ 
ing a stain upon her forehead, whicii com¬ 
pelled every mao who resorted to his 
church to sec in the very service of God 
that a crying injustice had been done to 
his fellow-subject. From all such persons 
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as had inflicted this odious sfigma—from 
all such authorities—from every species ot 
extrajudicial proceeding—from*every cast, 
colour, and shade of party feeling-—from 
every kind of oppression and indignity, 
her'niajesty appealed to this House. Site 
enme before their lordships as the highest 
branch of the legislature, the supreme 
court of judicature—she claimed protec¬ 
tion frdm those who were now trying her 
by bill, and who hereafter might bewailed 
upon to‘try her by impeachment—who 
were now legislating, when they might at 
some future period be required to sit in 
judgment; but, whether acting in the one 
capacity or in the other, with the confi¬ 
dence of injured innocence she flung her¬ 
self upon the House, and trusted that no 
mixture of party—noSpresence o( inte¬ 
rested persons—no adventitious influence 
exercised out of doors—no supposed want 
of sympatiiy with the feelings of the coun¬ 
try—no alleged, though falsely alleged, 
tendency on the patt of their lordships to 
truckle to royal favour, would stand be¬ 
tween the queen and justice, or prevent 
her case from receiving a fair, impartial, 
and an unprejudiced decision, bbe ap¬ 
pealed to their lordships with the more 
confidence, because she knew that the 
House was composed of the most illus¬ 
trious peers, spiritual as well ns temporal, 
that any nation of the world could boast. 

Mr. Denman immediately followed on 
the same side. In submitting to their 
lordships those prayers not contained in 
her majesty’s petition, he said, be was 
placed in a singularly difllcult situation 
between the instructions he had that 
morning received from his royal client 
and the directions of the House. It 
would immediately occur to every man, 
that when a charge of this weighty nature 
had received the sanction of a bill—when 
that bii^ which had been once read, im- 
orted jot only degradation from rank, 
ut theVdissolution of an existing mar¬ 
riage—considerations of a very different 
kind must have" thronged into the mind 
of (he party accused from any questions 
as (o*the mere mode and time of such a 
proceeding, ^e would not conceal from 
their lordships that he and his learned 
friend had received from their illustrious 
client one especially delegated duty, 
namely, to press upon the House the ab¬ 
solute necessity, if justice were to be 
done, that this most extraordinary, most 
anomalous, and most unprecedented pro¬ 
ceeding should be brought to the speedi- 
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eat possible conclusioo. Therefore, by | 
the iostruction of the House as to the I 
manner,.he {lad not been so much taken i 
by surprise, though her majesty did not 

f )resume to prescribe what course their 
ordships ought to pursue; but the (Ques¬ 
tion of time was of tlte last importance, 
because, unquestionably, if these heavy 
charges were to remain a rankling poison 
in the public mind, afBicting eventhat ju> 
dicature which might ultimately be called 
upon to pronounce as to thS queen’s 
guilt or innocence, he should despair of a 
just decision from the united wisdom of 
the world. On a former occasion, her 
majesty had submitted an application, that 
the secret committee, which she was in¬ 
formed had been instructed to report, 
should not enter-upon the inquiry until 
she were provided with the means of de¬ 
fence; that petition, like the request of 
yesterday, was rejected. He alluded to 
this fact, besause he was anxious, in the 
first instance, to show that there was no 
inconsistency in then requiring delay, and 
now most earnestly entreating the House 
that the bill just introduced should be al« 
lowed to take its unobstructed course, that 
the whole might arrive at the most speedy 
termination. It was not to be supposed 
that an accused female, and that female a 
queen, would willingly allow an imputa¬ 
tion of this kind to rest upon her without 
asserting her innocence, and defying her 
adversaries to the proof of her guilt. If 
any delay occurred, it was impossible not 
to see that the public sympathy, so pow¬ 
erfully excited on this occasion, for the 
injured sufferer, might be perverted and 
polluted by such charges going forth to 
the world in the authoritative shape of a 
hill. However imperfect, then, her means 
of defence; however deprived of the in- 
atruments to repel so deadly «n attack 
upon her honour, the queen was anxious 
to meet her accusers face to facq—>tf pos¬ 
sible at this very instant, but, n farthest, 
after the lapse of only twenty-four hours. 
No injustice could be done by such a 
course—there was nothing to prevent the 
production of all the evidence agaidst her 
because that evidence had already been 
submitted to a secret committee: the 
wliiMe case, on the part of the Crown, had 
beet^ heard by a body which had felt itself 
warranted, in the character of a grand 
jury, to pronounce upon the accusation, 
and to call upon the queen to reply to it. 
He was aware that that committee sat to 
^examine the conlcnU of a sealed bag—he 
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I was aware, also, that a second bag was 
! submitted to its consideration; but he 
! presumed that its deliberations took a 
wider range. Speaking ns an English 
subject of a committee of the higher 
House of the Englisii parliament, he was 
confident that it could not have proceed¬ 
ed upon written documetfts alone: acting 
as agrand^ury on charges of the most atro- 
oious description, it could not have de¬ 
cided without the examination of a single 
witness, or without seeing a single person | 
from whose conduct and deportment it. 
could judge of the truth or falsehood of 
the fearful accusations. Thb same evi¬ 
dence produced before the secret commit¬ 
tee last week might be brought before the 
whole House to-morrow; the queen would 
then have an opportunity of confronting 
her foul calumniators, and of convincing 
the world that the verdict of the grand 
jury committee, if not false,* because it 
was founded upon testimony of some kind 
however disgraceful, was at least errone¬ 
ous and mistaken. In all our courts of 
justice such was the ordinary and estab¬ 
lished course; the grand jury itself ivas 
composed of persons wholly indifTerent; 
they were summoned by a compulsory 
process and by a sworn officer; and if 
he were in any way qonnected with the 
parties, by an old statute, the bills found 
by the grand jury he had summoned were 
null and void: the witnesses examined 
were ail sworn in open court; and lastly, 
the true bill, by being filed, commenced 
Its first stagq of proceeding. If the same 
course had been pursued in this case, 
where would be the injustice of pressing 
it forward immediately i On a charge of 
high treason, the prosecutor and the ac-' 
cased were by law entitled to delay; but 
this case was different, and the royal lady 
for whom he appeared demanded imme¬ 
diate inquiry, and called upon her accu¬ 
sers to prove their case, that she might** 
have an opportunity of vindicating her - 
slandered fame, and covering them with 
shame and ignominy. 

In looHing at the analogies of common 
‘law, and in mentioning the words of 
“ jury’’ and “ courts of justice,’’ he was 
well aware how inferior those institutions 
were to the illustrious body be was now 
addressing. Yet, though their lordships 
had adopted many of the principles by 
which they were guided, it was somewhat 
strange to observe how complete a con¬ 
trast the whole of this proceeding formed 
id the ordinary and rc^ulitr trial of a Brt- 
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tisl) subject. As a British subject, the 
queen now stood before their lordships; 
as a Uritish subject she claimed not to be 
excluded from rights which the meanest 
individual in her kingdom enjoyed. Slie 
asked for no privilege—for no favour— 
for no advantage; justice, and strict jus¬ 
tice only, constituted the whole of her de¬ 
mand. It was difficult tp s^arate the 
question as to time from the nature of the 
offence and the character of the proceed- 
t ing: in this respect he might, therefore, 
«bc guilty of some unintentional infringe¬ 
ment of the directions of the House; but 
so essential Vas the urging of those points 
to the interests of his illustrious client, 
that he should venture to proceed with 
them until interrupted by the House. In 
the first place, this was a bill of degrada* 
tion and divorce, without the intervention 
of a jury pr the sentence of a spiritual 
court: and he need not remind thb House 
that in a case between two suinects those 
wholesome forms could not have been 
avoided. In the case of the king, such a 
mode of proceeding, it was true, could not 
be adopted; but he was not aware that the 
objection applied to the prince of Wales, 
even though acting in the capacity of Re¬ 
gent; and in the bill it was charged that 
the misconduct of ijie queen had continu¬ 
ed for six years/ He had a right to pre¬ 
sume, therefore, that until lately no suffi¬ 
cient ground had existed, or the ordinary 
course would have been pursued. Did it 
follow, however, that every thing was to 
be taken for granted in the same way as 
if the usual forms had been strictly ob¬ 
served? On the contrary, if the mode 
of defence furnished by the intervention 
of a jury were denied, it seemed to follow 
from these premises, that no divorce could 
now be obtained. The ro^al character of 
both parties to this suit were here laid 
^aside, and, in considering in what respects 
the conjugal contract had been vidat'ed, 
and the consequences that ought to result, 
it would be fit that the House should 
strictly examine what had been the con¬ 
duct of both the exalted individuals con-, 
cerned. It would be its duty to examine, 
whether the wife bad had no reason to 
complain—whether any circumstances of 
recrimination could be advanced—and 
whether the abandonment and destitution 
of the wife, if it had not cleared her of 
moral guilt, bad not at least deprived the 
husband of his remedy. In all he was now 
advancing he did not for a moment con¬ 
cede that it was po.'^sible for her majesty 
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to have been guilty of the foul charges 
against her; but if the House should 
for a time be persuaded by some in¬ 
famous witnesses to believe that there 
was the shadow of truth in them—even if 
he 'admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that a degree of criminality did attach to 
the queen on these accusations, which no¬ 
thing but the most infernal malignity 
could bave invented—still she might be 
able, by the circumstances of recrimina¬ 
tion to w^ich he had alluded, to defend 
herself sufficiently against the operation 
of this bill. Was it, then, too much to 
ask that one moment’s needless delay 
should not occur, that the queen might 
know her accusers, see the witnesses, 
prove their infamy, and establish her own 
purity? lH 

As to the mode of ^dceeding, it was 
her majesty’s pleasure that her counsel 
should urge, as indispensable, that she 
should be furnished with a list of the wit¬ 
nesses against her; it was, in fact, so ob¬ 
viously necessary, that be could conceive 
nothing more alarming than that any one 
who might sit in judgment upon her should 
for one instant doubt its propriety. It 
had been doubted, whether this was not a 
case of high-treason, and, if it had been, 
thelaw of the land would.have given the 
accused a right to such a list; and, be¬ 
cause the proceeding was separated by 
such nice and merely technical differences, 
was it fit that it should be withheld ? In 
every case, indeed, where a grand jury 
intervened, the names of the witnesses 
were of course endorsed upon the bill, and 
a full opportunity was afforded long be¬ 
fore the trial, of impeaching their charac¬ 
ter or their principles. Did the House 
mean, with such dreadful charges impend¬ 
ing over the head of the queen of Eng¬ 
land, to iky that hers was the only case to 
be excepted—that a right granted to the 
mesnest^subject was to be denied her? 
If so, it would become (he counsel of the 
queen to consider well whether it would 
not be their dufy, not only to their ill- 
fatedatid illustrious client, but to the world, 
to gbwdon her defence, and to leave her 
accusers, who thus pursued her in defiance 
of the protections of the law, and the dic¬ 
tates of common justice, to the indigna¬ 
tion and vengeance of posterity. « 

In addition to her claim mr a list of 
the witnesses, her majesty expected that 
the rest of this grave proceeding should 
not form a striking contrast to the ordi¬ 
nary course of law. From the days of 
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Henry 8th to the present cnomcnt nopre¬ 
cedent could be found to guide a parlia¬ 
mentary decision : this was the first at¬ 
tempt of the kind since the reign of the 
arbitrary sovereign to whom he had al¬ 
luded ; in the interval, the mild principles 
of English law, which -protected the weak 
from the vindictive vengeance of the 
strong, had prevailed,' and cases of this 
kind had been left to the ordinar/ tribu¬ 
nals. Thougli bills of attainder and bills 
of pains and penalties had been passed, 
they were in general matters of regret to 
constitutional minds; but they had al¬ 
ways received one sweeping apology- 
state necessity. Could it be pretended 
that this apology existed in the present 
case, when six ygars of misconduct had 
elapsed, without ;.|^l, complaint, or re¬ 
monstrance—when it was kn(|||n that a 
commission had been laboriousl«t^ em¬ 
ployed abroad in sifting rubbish for evi¬ 
dence which was afterwards embodied 
into a report, and when that report bad 
been long in the hands of the advisers of 
the Crown without any proceeding being 
founded upon it. 

All pretence of state necessity then 
being wanting, as far as dispatch was con¬ 
cerned, would it be said that it existed on 
the ground of danger arising from spu¬ 
rious issue ? Where was the proof of any 
connexion to produce a foreign offspring 
to claim succession to the Crown ? Ad¬ 
mitting, however, this plea of state ne¬ 
cessity, it was the desire, the claim of her 
majesty, that it should be immediately 
carried into execution. 

He wished to offer another considera¬ 
tion to their lordships; and whether it fell 
strictly within the order they had issued, 
he would not determine; but it was the 
desire of the queen that this application 
should be made to the House. She had 
heard of witnesses by scores, by hundreds 
—and, if by thousands, consideyng the 
quarter from whence these charges pro¬ 
ceeded, she tvould not have been sur¬ 
prised ; her humble request, therefore, 
was, that all the evidence contained in the 
green bags should be communicated to 
her majesty and the public. She wished 
to shelter herself under no concealment 
—the^ore the case was sifted, the more 
her own innocence and the guilt of her 
enemies would be apparent. She wish¬ 
ed for every thing to be conducted 
openly, fairly, and without reserve. She 
feared nothing from inquiry, or from the 
utmost publicity; on the contrary she in¬ 


vited and courted it, and therefore was 
most anxious that the whole of the evi¬ 
dence should be disclosed that the full 
means of investigation as to the nature 
and character of the testimony might be 
afforded to her. 

He had already stated more than once, 
that he had no guide iit an anomalous 
case like the pj-fsent, but in the principles 
of the common law of England : that com¬ 
mon law knew of no secret committees— 
no tribunals where- the most illustrious 
persons might be accused and condemned-- 
without a hearing; and he onlj’ entreated, 
that the same forms and modt^s pursued in 
the lower courts should be adopted here, 
by which the queen would enjoy the ful¬ 
lest opportunity of vindication at the ear¬ 
liest possible moment: she would then be 
placed in a situation where she might exa¬ 
mine how thr the conjugal relation had 
been preserved on both sides—wliethcr it 
had not been .at least first violated by her 
accuser in almost every particular in which 
a queen could have a right to complain of 
her royal husband. Whether, after the 
proof of such allegations, the House 
would think fit to proceed at all, and to 
pass the bill upon the table, it was not 
for him to state; but if injustice must be 
done, he trusted it yould not be for¬ 
gotten, that the parties ware thus far upon 
equal terms; they were man and wife, 
and if, in the course of what he or his 
learned friend bad said, any thing had 
dropped which might be thought to bear 
hard upon the stronger party, he trusted 
it would be attnbuted to the zeal they 
felt in advocating the cause of the 
weaker. It had been said, that this was 
a bill of divorce, not of pains and penal¬ 
ties ; he kdew not whdt heavier pains, 
what severer penalties could be devised 
or inflicted, than hurling an individual 
from the highest rank in station, and the 
loftiest point in character, to the lowest 
level and the basest degradation, and that 
by the proceeding of a secret tribunal, by 
the constitution of which all vindication 
was precluded, while it lent a too ready 
ear to the vilest aspersions. Was there 
no pain, no penalty, in being degraded 
from the rank of queen of England, and 
for a supposed crime, the commission of 
which would cover the individual with 
never-dying infamy ? If there ever was 
a bill of pains and penalties tn the 
strictest sense of the word, it was the 
measure now upon the tabie. If however, 
pains and penalties megnt ^only temporal 
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punishment, Pine, imprisonntent, and cor¬ 
poral infliction, then he insisted, that this 
bill contained no protection of the queen 
from those pains and penalties. After the 
degradation of character which this bill 
would inflict, she would still be subject to 
impeachment—still exposed to the penal 
consequences ol this imputed crime, lie 
was aware that in pleading thus weakly, 
though zealously, lie had done great in¬ 
justice to the cause he was employed to 
advocate: it might Imve been better had 
• he remained silent, and left unimpaired 
on the minds of their lordships the cfl't-ct 
of the spcec^i of his learned friend. He 
entreated the House to give the full alTect 
to all the arguments his learned coadjutor 
had so forcibly advanced, and he was sure 
that the deep impression they had made 
could not be easily obliterated, and he con¬ 
cluded by expressing his fervent hope, 
that the House would still do the queen 
that justice, which, from the extraordi¬ 
nary course of proceeding hitherto adopt¬ 
ed, there was but too little reason to ex¬ 
pect. 

Counsel were then ordered to with¬ 
draw. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that some 
delay would be requisite to make the ne¬ 
cessary arrangcmenits for proceeding with 
the bill. The .regular interval between 
the first and second reading of bills of 
this kind was a fortnight. He wished 
that as little delay as possible, consistent 
with the interests of justice, and the usual 
course of their lordships proceedings, 
should intervene in the present case; but 
some time must be required for making 
the necessary amingements, for securing 
a numerous attendance of their lordships, 
and the presence of the leaftncd judges. 
He would propose to fix Monday next as 
the day on which he would be able to 
state to their lordships when he thought 
‘ it would be convenient to read the bill a 
second time. 

Lord Holland could not help making 
an observation or two on what had fallen 
from the noble earl. After he had sub¬ 
mitted certain papers to their lordships—^ 
after he had moved for a commiuee to 
examine these papers—after that commit¬ 
tee had finished their labours and made 
their report, and after the noble earl, in 
consequence of that report, had brought 
in a bin, wlych had been read a first time, 
the illustrious individual whose interests 
and character were affected by these pro¬ 
ceedings applfed for an immraiate trial, 
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and the noble earl proposed det.ay. On 
what grounds was this delay proposed? 
The noble carl said it was usual to allow a 
fortnight to intervene between the first 
and second reading of bills of this kind. 
What did the noble earl mean by this 
comparison I W'as* this a bill like those 
common bills introduced for relief at the 
instance of any other individual, and not 
a bill bf pains and penalties? During 
the whole of this discussion their lordships 
had heard much of precedent; but what 
was the precedent on which it was now 
proposed to act? These bills of pains 
and penalties were exceptions to all prin¬ 
ciple, to all rule, form, and precedent. 
The noble earl had given his bill a double 
character, that of a bill of divorce and of 
pains and penalties ; hii^ as it was not a 
common Mil of divorced, he was not enti¬ 
tled to»fmlow the rules which governed 
their lordships in such cases, but ought to 
proceed as was usual with bills of the hat¬ 
ter description, where they immediately 
went to trial. He did not say but that 
reasons fer delay might be given. lie 
admitted the force of one of tliose stated 
by the noble earl, namely, the absence of 
the learned judges, but he could not see 
the force of the other. The analogies of 
common law could not here he followed. 
He called upon the noble earl, therefore, 
to state what were his other grounds of 
delay, and what he meant by necessary 
arrangements ? Under that term did he 
include the necessity for further evidence ? 
Were they to understand that the evi¬ 
dence submitted to the committee was in- 
sufiicient to support the charges? And 
was it necessary to wait until more were 
received from abroad ? The proceedings 
against her mt^esty had been going on for 
a year. His majesty’s government had 
beeb .collecting depositions for so long a 
time. The noble carl must have consi¬ 
dered dqi^ply, what course of proceeding 
it was prbper for him to pursue; and yet 
he was not now prepared fb state when 
he would be ready to go on with the trial. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
ano.w'’that' this was a bill of pains and pe¬ 
nalties conveying with it the consequences 
of a divorce. It was not a bill of mvorxre; 
;-for a bill of divorce was an application of 
one person to be relieved on account of 
adultery from the matrimonial ties con¬ 
tracted with another. This was not a bill 
forthe relief of one individual from another,, 
but for the relief of. the state, whicii waa 
supposed to be aggrieved by the acts o£ 
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an individual. He saw no reason for 
altering the notice which he proposed for 
Monday. To say that their lordships 
ought to proceed to-morrow, at 7 o’clock, 
because counsel required them to com¬ 
mence within 24 hours was absurd. The 
last time the learned- counsel addressed 
their lordships they asked for a delay of 
nine or ten weeks. He did not mention 
this for the purpose of insinuatil^g any 
thing against the learned counsel, lie 
was aware that different circumstances 
might render the two requests consistent, 
Three weeks intervened between the first 
and second reading of Atterbury’s bill, 
and yet that was considered a proceeding 
forthwith. He delayed his motion till 
Monday, that hejmight be able to ascer¬ 
tain when a full flphidance of their lord- 
ships, and the p^sence of the judges, 
could be obtained. ■ « 

The Marquis of Lansdonon said, that 
although he was not prepared to accede 
to the request of her majesty, that their 
lordships would proceed in 24 ho#rs with 
the trial, yet he was convinced that their 
lordships ought not to let more than 24 
hours pass w'ithout considering when they 
were tu proceed. The interests of justice, 
and the requests of her majesty, demanded 
of them, that they should not allow four 
days to intervene without considering 
when and how they were to begin the trial, 
lie could scarcely believe that the noble 
earl, in possession of all the facts, and ac¬ 
customed, as he must be, to reflet^ deeply 
on the measure before the House—having 
moved fur a secret committee, and having 
submitted papers to them on which they 
had reported-having had the good for¬ 
tune to obtain the concurrence of their 
lordships in all the various changes of pro¬ 
ceeding, should now be unable to point 
out the course which he meant to pursue, 
and should ask four days’ delay to consi¬ 
der of it. He thought 24 hours q^uite suf¬ 
ficient for preparation. 

The Earl of Carnarvon contended, that 
the noble earl ought to giVe his notice for 
to-morrow. How would the illustrious 
person accused feel, if, after bringing for¬ 
ward such charges as were contained in 
the bill on the table, ministers, by asking 
delay, declared that they were unprepared 
to carry their projects into effect! If they 
had any reasons for delay they should be 
connected with great and important in¬ 
terests. Nothing secret, nothing, that 
could not be revealed, should prevent the 
immediate commehcement and steady tcr- 
VOL.1I. 


mination of proceedings which so com. 
pletcly occupied the public mind. Minis¬ 
ters ouglitnot, on the present occasion, to 
insuh the nation with a show, which, in 
the lamentable circumstances of the royal 
family, would call down upon them nothing 
but general execration. They ought not 
to exhibit their sovereigif as an actor in 
a gaudy pagqaat, while his consort, was 
sabject to proceedings which miglit de¬ 
grade her to the lowest abasement. Let 
them do their duty, in advising their royal 
master to concur w-itli the \vit.li of every, 
sensible man in the country, and postpone 
the coronation to a future ptVlod, though 
he would now make no specific motion on 
the subject, yet, if ministers, whom he im¬ 
plored to consider the matter, still per¬ 
sisted in their design, he would bring for¬ 
ward a proposition on a future day for an 
address to the Crown, or some other par- 
liamentoty proceeding, to postpone the 
coronation. 

Earl Grey sincerely wished that the ob¬ 
servations of his noble friend would receive 
from ministers that attention which they 
deserved, and that, under the present 
painful circumstances, the coronation 
would be deferred. In saying this, he was 
sure he uttered the wish of every fueling 
man in the country, ^ilh regard to the 
point immediately before.them, ho con- 
carred with his noble friends in raising his 
voice in support of the proposition against 
delay. Considering that the noble carl 
must have been lung in possession of all 
the Facts and circumstances, and consider¬ 
ing the intervals of delay that had already 
occurred, it was not too much to expect 
that he should be prepared to state imme¬ 
diately hi^ views and proposed mode of 
proceeding. If it was unreasonable to 
expect that be should immediately do it, 
surely to-morrow was the most distant 
day to which be ought to postpone his 
notice. The necessary arrangements 
could only be, of three sorts—either for 
the production of witnesses, or for obtain¬ 
ing a full attendance of their lordships, or 
securing the presence of judicial advice. 
Now, which of those arrangements ren¬ 
dered delay necessary? With respect to 
the production of witnesses, the evidence 
which they could give must have been 
months ago collected. It was impossible 
therefore, to conceive why tlic noble carl, 
if he had done his duty, should not be 
ready within twenty-four hours to slate 
how he meant to proceed vvith regard to it. 
The arrangements for securing a full at- 
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tendaticf of their lordships could not oc¬ 
casion ai)}' delay ; fur, painful as it was at 
this season of the year for their lordships 
to begin a proceeding which might occupy 
so much of their time, he was sure that no 
personal consideration would prevent 
them from executing their duty. But, 
n ith respect to fne judges, was it indispen¬ 
sable to have their presence^? If it was, he 
was afraid that the proceeding must be 
much farther postponed, for by Monday 
they would have departed for their several 
• circuits. He would therefore propose 
that their lordships be summoned for to¬ 
morrow. '' 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it could 
make no difierence ultimately, whether he 
stated his plan to-morrow or on Monday ; 
for, with regard to the judges, they would 
not all go on the circuits, and the pre¬ 
sence of thpse who were going could be as 
little commanded in the one case *1)8 in the 
other. The presence of all the judges of 
course, would not be necessary. 

The I'iarl of Darnletf deprecated all 
delay, and could not avoid lifting his feeble 
voice, in accordance with what had been 
so well said by the noble lords who had 
spoken on bis side of the House. On 
many accounts he wished the ceremony 
of the coronation to be postponed, and on 
none more than.the agitated state of the 
public mind. 

Tiu' original question, that their lord- 
sliips be summoned for Monday, was then 
put, and the House divided—Contents, 
:5o; Non-contents, 19; Majority, 37. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, July 6. 

Motion respecting the Milan 
Commission.] Sir Ronald Fergusson 
lose to bring forward his motion respect¬ 
ing the Milan Commission. It was with 
‘unfeigned regret that he felt himself 
bound in public ^uty, conscious as he was 
of his own inadequacy for the task, to 
bring this question under consideration. 
Undoubtedly, the subject was of a most 
delicate and painful nature, and, in its re¬ 
sult, of the utmost importance to the 
peace and safety of the country. If his 
majesty’s ministers had pursued a proper 
i-ourso either by hot erasing her mojesty’s 
name from the Liturgy, or by retracing 
\ lieir steps when they saw the mischievous 
consequences of their conduct, the fer- 
mcMit which now agitated the public mind 
would have been, avoided. The noble 


lord had on a former occasion observed, 
that if her majesty had not come to this 
country, no proceeding would have been 
instituted against her; and indeed it ap¬ 
peared that her crime was nothing raewe 
ihuri daring to set her' foot on English 
ground. The consequence ef that act 
was, that two green bags were laid on their 
table, of the contents of which, however, 
he thanked God that House was totally 
ignorant. Gentlemen turned their backs 
on those hags, and, a few evenings after¬ 
wards, to use the phrase of the noble lord, 
he “ he turned Ins back on himself," and 
abandoned the proceeding which he had 
instituted, by voting that the measure 
would lead to discussions “ derogutory 
from the dignity of the Crown, and inju¬ 
rious to the best interests of the empire.’’ 
The public and that House had a right to 
know (for though they had not opened 
this green bag,]tiiey had learned that a rc- 
|)ort had been elsewhere founded on its 
contents) where the facts contained in it 
had bee% collected. He would therefore 
slate what, perhaps, would be deno¬ 
minated rumours, in explanation of this 
question. If he were wrong, the noble 
lord would contradict him, and he should 
feel obliged to him for that contradiction, 
because persons were said to be connected 
with this transaction who had heretofore 
held some rank and character in this 
country ; therefore he should be rejoiced 
at their exculpation. It was generally un- 
der8too(|f that the contents of the green 
bag were obtained through the means of 
certain persons, whether sent out in a 
public or a private capacity ho cared not. 
They were, it seemed, commissioned to 
^ to Milan, and to obtain ail the inform¬ 
ation they could on the subject of the 
queen’s conduct. Common rumour did 
not point at ministers as the inventors of 
this plan ; that honour was given to ano¬ 
ther person—to one who held a high ju¬ 
dicial situation in this country—he meant 
the vice-chancellor ol' England. If wrong 
he should be ha^py to hear his statements 
contradicted ; but it was certainly under- 
stoqdMiat this gentleman took great pains 
in the proceeding. He indeed was sup¬ 
posed to be the head or inventor of this 
'Milftn commission. In order to get at 
the facts, be recommended to notice a 
person who had practised in the same 
court with him long and successfully. 
One of his qualifications for the situation 
was rather extraordinary,- for it appeared 
that he understood no language beyond 
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his native tongue. A second, and, he 
believed, a third individual, were added 
to the commission: He did not bimscll' 
know any of the parties employed on this 
occasion, and God forbid he ever should. 
To prove that the vicc*chanceIlor was at 
the head ot this army of espionnage, it 
was only necessary to observe, that he 
himself went to Milan in 1818, and re* 
mained there tilt September li8th*in that 
year. The expense attending |his com* 
mission (he cared not by what name it 
was called—whether a secret court of ju* 
dicature, or a combination of spies) had 
been very great indeed. It must have 
been well known to ministers, that those 
persons had been employed, because he 
knew that no commission would be suf¬ 
fered to remain inJMilan without a regular 
correspondence having taken place with 
the Austrian court. From the dfkte he 
had mentioned, the statements contained 
in the green bag must have been received 
by his majesty's ministers a year ago; and 
yet not one step had been taken’ on the 
subject until the queen landed, and set 
her calumniators at dehaoce. Let not 
ministers think, tliat the dissatisfaction 
out of doors on this subject was a mere 
idle clamour. It was, on the contrary, 
dcep*rooted; and, from the Land’s-end 
to the Orkneys, pervaded persons of every 
station and description. Tlie question 
was not whether her majesty was guilty of 
the high crimes alleged against her, but 
whether she, the queen of these realms, 
and the first subject of England, should 
not experience that justice which ought 
not to be refused to the lowest. In the 
first place, gross injustice had been done 
to her by introducing this green bag; and 
in the second place, they had acted still 
more unjustly by lier when they brought 
in a bill, the most palpably disgraceful 
that was ever known in England. He 
should be glad if the noble lord would set 
him right as to the expense of this Com* 
mission, but he understood it had cost 
the country 33,000/. In the first five 
months of its existence no less ^tban 
11,000/. was drawn by these commis* 
sioners. Now he would engage for half 
that money to procure such witnesses in 
Italy as would blast the character of every 
man and every woman there, however 
respectable. Let the House consider the 
creatures by whom the affidavits were 
sworn; they were procured from the 
meanest, the most rascally of mankind. 
And, was the queen of England, on such 
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evidence as this, to be degraded at once" 
and without trial? .He said she was do' 
graded, because ministers bad brong'it in 
a bill which now hung over her majesty’s 
head, accusing her with such gross crimes 
as could not be separated from the idea of 
degradation. They talked of granting 
her justice—of giving heV the best means 
of defendhig Jierself; but how was such 
ati intention proved ? He was sorry, 
even thus shortly, to have occupied the 
attention of the House, but a sense of 
what was due to public justice and to tbo^- 
character of the country induced him to 
come forward. The gallant'general con¬ 
cluded by moving—'* That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give direc¬ 
tions, that there be laid before this House, 
a copy of any commission or commis¬ 
sions, instruction or instructions, issued 
by his nfajesty's commands, since the de¬ 
parture of her majesty the queen from 
this country in ISH, for taking deposi¬ 
tions, or making other inquiries, relating 
to her majesty, during her residence 
abroad; together with an account of all 
sums of money expended in the execution 
of such commissions or instructions, and 
by whom such sums ,were respectively 
issued.” •* 

Lord Casllereagli felt to be his duty, 
uAder the circumstances in which the 
House was at present placed, to oppose 
the motion. It would, he conceived, be 
a waste of their time, if he were led, in 
consequence of ivliat had fallen from tlie 
galldnt general, to enter into an explana¬ 
tion of the course of conduct that his 
majesty's ministers had been induced to 
take in consequence of the important siiii- 
ject which had recently occupied their 
.consideration. Had the gallant general, 
he would ask, seen any thing in the gene¬ 
ral conduct of ministers that rendered it 
necessary to bring this question iindc-i 
discussion ? Or had iie perceived ar y 
part of their proceedings that appeared to 
justify the casting the least imputation on 
^em, as the authors of this painful inves¬ 
tigation ? He conceived that the gallant 
general had not; and therefore he would 
simply apply himself to the motion now 
■ before the House. The objection he took 
to it did not arise from any indisposition 
on the part of ministers to give the fullest 
information on the subject whep the proper 
time arrived; for, whatever tnight he the 
gallant general’s opinion of ministers-— 
whatever cause might Jtavi induced him 
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to imagine that they threw an improper 
sliade of mystery over this transaction, 
with respect to the mode in which it was 
conducted, or the manner in .which the 
charges were to be provided for-~he could 
a.sure the gallant general, that there was 
no portion of the painful investigation 
with which it w'&s connected that he would 
more readily, if the occasi(^ sifited, place 
Jiim and the House in possession of. He 
believed, most sincerely, that the whole 
I transaction, from the first to the last, 
•would bear the light, at least as far as he 
had any knowledge of it. But he might 
be allowed tb say, that the present was a 
very curious mode of proceeding, if it 
were introduced with a view to assist or 
elucidate the inquiry now pending before 
parliament. It was most extraordinary, 
m the very outset, before the House had 
adopted aqy measure of inquiry of their 
own, and ivithout waiting for thht which 
it was quite clear they would arrive at by 
another process—while they were igno* 
j-jut of the whole course of evidence— 
tliat (he gallant general should call on one 
of the parties to put the House in posses¬ 
sion of all the means that had been adopted 
to gain information, and to state facts 
which would not in any degree render 
other parts of the case intelligible. It 
certainly was not very common in judicial 
proccediggs to give up the means by 
which information had been procured. 
Indeed, nothing could be more subversive 
of the course of justice, nor was any thing 
ever known more contrary to the order of 
proceeding within the w'alls of parliatAcnt. 
It was such aline of conduct as he thought 
the gallant general would not, on reflec¬ 
tion, persevere in. Feeling thus, it was 
not his intention to negative the motion, 
but to meet it with the previous question.! 
As he had formerly stated, with respect 
to the conduct of foreign ministcrsiabroad, 
he did not wish to wrap up the govern¬ 
ment in mastery. • When the proper time 
came, ministers were ready to give every 
information, but they would be guilty of 
a dereliction of duty if they did so pre¬ 
maturely. The House could not decide 
whether they acted with a view to the 
ends of justice) or for the purpose of op- 
j>rcssioii, until all the facts were before 
(licm; then only could they judge cor¬ 
rectly of their conduct, or of the conduct 
of their agents. Those facts were not be- 
lore them, and therefore he contended 
that the motion of the gallant general was 
wholly premartire^ In this stage of the 


proceeding he mutt intreat the House to 
enter fully into the reasons why, in his 
opinion, information on this part of the 
subject should not be laid before them. 
He had no hesitation in stating, broadly 
and'distinctly, what was the fact. The out¬ 
line of the case, unconnected with the bill 
before the other House, was simply this:— 
The statements concerning the conduct 
of her *Vnajesty reached ministers from so 
many quarters, and bad become so noto¬ 
rious (statements, let it be observed, that 
were not procured by any system of fish¬ 
ing, but which came voluntarily frpm va¬ 
rious quarters, many of them of the most 
rave and official character), that it was 
ecmed necessary to inquire into their 
truth; and, unless the gallant general laid 
it down as a maxim, that the servants of 
the Crown were obliged to shut their 
eyes mid ears against evrey oflencc that 
threatened the welfare of the state—unless 
be conceived, because they must expe> 
rience the most painful feelings, when 
charges were made against a person of 
such illus'.rious rank, that, therefore, they 
ought not to take the plain course of jus¬ 
tice on such occasions, and ought nut to 
institute any inquiry into reports of this 
nature;—unless the gallant general rea¬ 
soned thus, there was nothing in the con¬ 
duct of ministers that deserved censure. 
He would hereafter argue with tlic gallant 
general why the course of inquiry to which 
he objected was, at the time, the most 
proper. He admitted that that course «f 
inquiry was not strictly official—it was 
not sanctioned by any proceeding that 
could give it the name of a commission— 
it was not distinguished by any of those 
formal instruments which were usually 
known to the constitution. He would 
state, in due time, why he considered this 
demi-official proceeding — a proceeding 
not strictly according to the forms of the 
ccmstitulion — was, under the view then 
taken, the fit and proper one to be adopted; 
and he would also consider the question, 
whether the commission had acted with 
severity or injustice; or had hunted for 
thgt sort of information, which, according 
to the gallant general, Italy was famous 
for—which a sum of money could buy, 
and by means of which the fairest charac¬ 
ter might be blackened. If the gallant 
general had waited for the facts of the 
case, instead of applying his reasoning to 
certain rumours, he, perhaps, would not 
have made his motion. The information 
alluded to was not drawn from Italy 
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alone; and although he called the persons 
who were sent out “ the Milan comnais- 
sion,” their inquiries were not restricted 
to conduct pursued in that place. Their 
orders were to look to every thing that 
could be devised, in reason, to detect 
and separate falsehood from truth. That 
was the system adopted in this case; but 
certainly the inquiries of the commission¬ 
ers were applied to a much morS exten¬ 
sive portion of Europe than the gallant 
general seemed to suppose. With re¬ 
spect to the characters of the persons 
employed, he was sure the gallant general 
could not mean to insinuate any thing 
against them. There was nothing in the 
character of those individuals that could 
lead the House to suppose that they would 
take any step inconsistent with British 
justice. At a proper moment ho should 
be prepared to defend all their proceed¬ 
ings. When the facts alleged against 
her majesty flowed in on government with 
so strong a tide, when the number of 
charges hourly increased, and when they 
nssunied a must grave and serious aspect, 
ministers felt that they had no right, in¬ 
trusted as they were with a responsible 
authority, to let those accusations rest on 
the ground of rumour. They thought it 
was their duty, even with reference to the 
character and dignity of the queen herself, 
to take the best means to discover what 
degree of weight they deserved. Under 
the circumstances, they did not deem it a 
case, in the examination of which it would 
be wise or prudent to employ that formal 
commission which would place on record 
the; statements that were to be inquired 
into, even though they turned out to ^ 
unfounded. They conceived it wodra 
ansv/cr the ends of justice if they were 
in(]ulred into by persons of such character 
in their profession as would enable minis¬ 
ters to place confidence in their proceed¬ 
ings, and to give credit to their report. 
Certainly, it did not fall within the pro¬ 
vince of the vice-chanceHor to lend him¬ 
self voluntarily to sucll a proceeding; 
but he must at the same time observe, 
that there was nothing in the conduct 
of the vice-chancellor on that occasion 
tliat could in any way reflect discredit 
on his character. He held a high jildi- 
cial situation; but, when he was called 
on to inquire into the matter at issue, he 
(lord C.) knew of no just ground which 
could be alleged to prevent him from in¬ 
forming himself of the truth or falsehood 
of the reports that bad been circulated 


against the character of the illustrious in¬ 
dividual who was then residing abroad, 
and afterwards stating the conviction of 
his mind. He was yet to learn that there 
was any thing in the vice-chancellor’s si¬ 
tuation that ought to preclude him from 
entering on an inquiry of this nature—al¬ 
ways provided that it wAs pursued with 
truth and*honpui'. The charucter of die 
t^ce-chancellor, so far from militating 
against the impartiality of the inquiry, af¬ 
forded an additional pledge that it was u 
just one. lie would now briefly notice- 
the course that was taken. In the first 
instance, application was matTc to a gen¬ 
tleman at the bar of the chancery-court, a 
Mr. Cooke, for his assistance. There was 
no man in the country, he believed, who 
had the honour of his acquaintance, that 
did not respect him. He Iiud seen him 
only once; but, if a person might judge 
from thb propriety of his appearance, and 
the gravity of his manner. For his own 
part, he thought it would have been 
wrong to send a young gentleman on such 
8 mission; although the gallant general 
might suppose that he would get much 
sooner into all the secrets of the matter 
than a person of more mature age. When 
the business was of so delicate a nature, it 
was, in his opinion, mf^t proper to employ 
an individual of grave and thinking habits. 
The gallant general said, an individual 
was selected who knew nothing of foreign 
languages. This, he conceived, was a 
pledge that nothing more was intended, 
but that the individual should go to the 
appointed place* merely to hear the evi¬ 
dence as a professional man. It showed 
that he was not sent out to insinuate 
himself as a spy into those transactions, 
but that he was specifically sent out as a 
person who, when the witnesses that were 
to substantiate the facts came before him, 
was ready td take their depetsitions, and 
Intake tWm in that form which ivas suit¬ 
able to the practice of our jurisprudence, 
and surrounded with all those safeguards 
by which our law was characterised. It 
, was necessary, therefore, to delay any mo¬ 
tion of the nature of that now before the 
.House, because, to understand the ques¬ 
tion well, the gallant general ought to sec 
the depositions, examine tiicir forms, and 
observe the safeguards by wiiich they 
were surrounded. If be had seen them, 
he would probably feel that no censure 
attached to those who superintended them. 
Every thing was done to guard those who 
were examined from stating any matter on 
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hearsay —every filing was done to guard t vidious, both with respect to the proceed- 
them against speaking unadvisedly—every ing itselP, and with reference to private 
tiling was done that could make them dis* character, W ould it not be better for 
miss from their minds the hope of receiv- gentlemen to restrain their feelings until 
ing any emolument in consequence of their they saw the whole proceeding? If, 
testiniQ|By; and they were informed that whefi that was done, ministers^ could not 
their CTaracters would be examined in explain themselves to the satisfaction ot 
some competenu court of law. He was the House, then would come the time for 
convinced that no individual could be se- them to encounter the animadversions ot 
Iccted better adapted to fulhl the duties gentlemfcn. .But, at that moment, he pro- 
that were intrusted to him than this gen- tested against investigating a transaction 
j tieman; and he was quite sure, that with of this nattire. He would not consent, 
.ycspect to the necessary safeguards, no when a charge was brought against the 
depositions had ever been more strictly queen, that it should be set aside, and that 
drawn up. ‘He believed that those who ministers should be placed on their trial, 
bad seen the proceedings in this case, had with reference to some collateral circum- 
viewed them with no other feeling but that stances. lie would not wrap himself up 
of the greatest respect for those who con- in mystery as to this transaction ; but, at 
ducted them. He hoped he had repelled the fair and proper moment, he would 
the idea that any servant of his majesty give all the information in his power. In 
had been disgraced in the discharge of the mean time, he thought he did not ask 
his duty, belcausc he had looked irtto facts too much of the House, when they 
which materially affected the honour and had suspended their opinion witli^^respect 
dignity of the Crown; and he had also, to the proceeding itself, also to suspend 
he trusted, repelled any insinuation that their opinion with respect to the conduct 
had been thrown out against Mr. Cooke, of ministers. He felt it necessary to’mako 
or against the eminent solicitor who ac* this appeal, because he was dragged into 
companied him, and who had assisted in partial explanations on this subject, in 
taking those depositions. As to the ex- consequence of the course adopted, which, 
penses of the commission, no disposition he must say, was rather dictated by poli- 
cxisted to withhoU; from the House all tical feeling than by a strong regard for 
the information (jiat was necessary, when the principles ot justice. Owing to this 
the proper moment arrived. There would system, he was compelled to give garbled 
be a want of delicacy in obtruding it on and broken explanation to the House, and 
the House at present; but when the pro* to defend the character of individuals less 
per time arrived it would not be conceal* fully and less forcibly than he would be 
ed. The expenses incidental to the par- enabled to do if he had an opportunity ot 
ties who were sent abroad must be discussing the whole question. He would 
brought before the House on the same not negative this motion, but he would 
ground that the House would be called meet it with the previous question, to sliow 
on to defray the sum necessary for her that the information should ^not have been 
majesty in entering on her defence. The called for; and he hoped it would be a 
expense attending the allegations on the (warning to gentlemen on the other side, 
one side, and the preparations for meeting not to let their xeal get the better of their 
tliem on the*other, would ber laid before understanding, in submitting motions to 
* parliament in due time. As he had bij* the House under circumstances like the 
fore said, ministers wished for no mystery present. Let the subject rest until the 
with respect to any part of this transac* whole case was brought forward; and let 
tion. But he did protest solemnly against not the House anfl the country be lowered 
this mode of introducing partial motions, in the eyes of Europe, which they would 
for it exhibited the air of a mere party be, were seen that, when a 
proceeding much more than it did that of^ question, important to the Crown and the 
a real desire to forward the ends of justice, empire, was agitated, they could not deal 
Individuals would not wait for the proper with it fairiy, but must* meet it by little 
moment to argue those questions; they motions ot this kind, in order to get some 
ran unpreparca into the midst of a most unfair advantage over ministers, as if they 
important subject, and dragged it into were on their trial. Heaskcdiornota- 
view, not at once, but piecemeal. They vour~he shrank from no responsibility, 
did not take a plain and intelligible course. All he claimed was, that the conduct or 
but came forwafd iq a way the most in- ministers should be fairly and strictly ex* 
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arained, when the circumstances were bc- 
Ibrc tlie House, when they would have an 
opportunity to explain themselves fully; 
he only protested against these repeated 
anticipations of explanation. 

Mr. Creeoey, notwithstanding he might 
incur the displeasure the noble lord, 
and notwithstanding the protest and the 
warning the noble lord had given to the 
House, would maintain that Uie firoposi* 
tion of his gallant friend was a perfectly 
just one, and the time precisely that in 
which the motion ought to have been 
made. Ilis gallant friend had not preci¬ 
pitated his motion; he had delayed it till 
a certain proceeding had taken place in 
tile otlier House of Parliament. So ano¬ 
malous a course was, perhaps, never pur¬ 
sued upon any former occasion. The 
(|uecn of this country was criminally pro¬ 
ceeded against; and how i By tlife intro¬ 
duction of a bill in which she was called 
by the most infamous and scandalous 
names. Neither her majesty nor that 
House had any information on th« sub¬ 
ject ; and, under these circumstances, his 
gallant friend said, what he conceived to 
be most proper. “ Let me see the foun¬ 
dation of this measure; if you make a 
charge of this nature, let me see your in¬ 
fernal Milan commission, or whatever 
commission it may be, on whose state¬ 
ment‘it is founded.” It was quite a no¬ 
velty, a thing hitherto unknown to the 
constitution of this country, for the king 
to authorize a commission to bunt a sut^ 
ject with lawyers, attornies, and spies, as¬ 
sisted by the emperor of Austria, through 
every part of Europe. This indeed was 
(|uite a novel system. It was dangerous 
when any responsible servant of the 
t.'ruwn was placed at the head of such a 
proceeding; it was much more dangerous 
wlien a person like Mr. Leach—liCbegged 
his pardon, he should have said sir John 
Leach—who was not a responsible servant 
of tlie Crown, organized u^system of es- 
pionnage against any individual of this 
cuuritry; but it was still worse when a 
person, placed in the situation of that 
gentleman, inflamed the feelings of parti¬ 
cular persons by stating to them things of 
a doubtful nature, but which were calcu¬ 
lated strongly to excite their passions. 
Tliey had a right, he contended, to have 
this vice-chancellor before them. He 
would maintain that he was a disturber of 
the public peace of this country. [Hear, 
hear ! and order.] He would show how 
he was a disturber of the public peace. 


In 1814, all the unhappy differences be¬ 
tween his majesty and the queen were sup¬ 
posed to be settled: an arrangement witli 
respect to money matters took place; and 
one of his majesty’s ministers negotiated 
with her for leaving the country. «'It was 
quite impossible that the noble lord oppo¬ 
site, or the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning)^ coqsiJering the feelings he bad 
tfxpresseu towards the queen, could have 
again awakened those diflcrences which 
were thought to have expired. Who 
then had done it ? It was the ricc-chan* - 
cellor who had kept alive the vindicti\o 
feelings of his majesty towards the queen 
[Order, order.] He was not out of 
order: he would contend that it was the 
vice-chancdllor who had kept alive the 
vindictive passions of the king against the 
queen. If the feeling were not vindictive, 
he did not know what the wo|;d vindic¬ 
tive” infiant. Several years ago the (]ucen 
was prosecuted; she left the country: 
after a long absence she came back, and 
now she was prosecuted again. If this 
was not vindictive, he did not know what 
was. But now for the result of this com¬ 
mission. By the aid of his confederates— 
the emperor of Austria, Italian spies, 
English lawyers, and English money—he 
contrived to have tills bag filled and 
brought over. It was clear, however, 
that it was not wanted : it had been in the 
possession of ministers of the Crown fur 
these twelve months, and they had never 
made any use of it. This showed that 
they considered its contents as of a pri¬ 
vate nature, anti not as state evidence 
against the queen. If tliey thought other- 
wise, why did they not prosecute her at 
once ? Instead of doing that they nego¬ 
tiated with her at St. Onier’s, and in this 
country ; and it appeared on the .Tournals 
of the House, that the business was in 
fact a family difference. But the queen, 
it appeared, would not consent to the pro- 
positions made to her. That was her 
crime at present. Her first crime was 
having placed her foot on the English 
^hore, and her next, a determination nut 
to leave it. This vice-chancellor was 
again answerable to the House for his 
conduct on this point, because they were 
called on to assist in the utter subversion 
of the law of this country, and to adopt 
a completely anomalous proceeding m 
consequence of his conduct.. Secret evi¬ 
dence had been taken by a secret com¬ 
mission; and, after a period of twelve 
months had elapsed, it,was laid before the 
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Lords, who, without any examination of 
witnesses, had finally adopted certain 
charges against the queen. A bill was 
then brought in for the purpose of de¬ 
grading her. If this were allowed, if a 
bill of this nature were spftered to pass 
into a law, he contended that the laws of 
this country would be totally subverted, 
and no man in the kingdom ^ould be 
safe. They had a right to know who thh 
author of'this measure was. That indi- 
’ vidunl was answerable to the House in 
“Smother point of view, perhaps as im¬ 
portant as those he had mentioned ;—he 
was answerable as the enemy of the so¬ 
vereign ; for no man could tell what si¬ 
tuation the king might be placed in be¬ 
fore that bill passed. Whatever ministers 
might state, tliis was a mere private 
charge: it was llie king wanting to get 
rid of the (gicen. Ministers knew there 
was no crime cognizable by laW, and ^ 
therefore they sought to relieve him by 
bill. He must then appear as a private 
individual when lie came to parliament for 
relief; and when be came before that 
House to be released from his wife, he 
must come, like all persons applying for 
relief to a court of equity, with clean 
hands. lie owed all this to sir John 
Leach. When a c^e of that nature came 
before them, they ought to use the words 
of Jesus Christ when the woman wak 
taken in adultery—“ Let him that is with¬ 
out sin cast the first stone.” They were 
told that there must be no recrimination 
in ibis case. He knew tl^at no such word 
was allowed in a court of justice; but, as 
he had before stated, when his majesty 
applied to that House, he must come with 
cletm hands. The bill declared her ma¬ 
jesty to be guilty of adultery; and when 
that measure came before the House, it 
would be their duty to inquire whether, 
when the princess of Brunswick, the 
cousin of Ills majesty, came to this coun¬ 
try to espouse him, he was not himself 
then living in adultery f Order, order.] 
Of this he was sure, that the king had 
been placed in his present situation by the, 
officious adviser to whom he had alluded. 
He saw the proceeding with pain and 
regret from the beginning; and when the 
message came down he warned the House 
of the situation in which it would place 
the country, because he was certain that 
tlie course adopted on this occasion, that 
of proceeding by bill, would not only 
overturn the laws of the land, but would 
shake the steady, (ober, moral habits of 
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the people. Looking to the case in every 
point of view, tliere was, in his opinion, 
an absolute necessity for the production 
of this Milan commission, in order that 
they migiit properly know the author of 
these unfortunate circumstances. 

The previous *que6tion was carried 
without a division. 

KiKd*!? Message—Papers relating 
TO THE Conduct of the Queen.] Lord 
Casllereagh rose, pursuant to notice, to 
postpone the order of the day for taking 
nis majesty’s Message into consideration. 
Before he proceeded to that question, he 
wished to make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the hon. gctulemnii 
who had recently addressed the House. 
He knew not how far the order of the 
House would sufier an individual to go 
when hfe was determined to transgress the 
bounds of decency. But certainly, in 
this case, the hon. member had uttered 
sentiments which would not be suflercd 
where* the feelings of private individuals 
were concerned, and which never should 
have been used in speaking of the cha¬ 
racter of the sovereign [Hear, hear !]. 
He protested solemnly, in the face, of the 
House and of the country, against the 
speech which the bon. member had made 
that ni^ht. No individual was warranted 
in making such assertions—no individual 
at all acquainted with the fact would have 
applied such epithets to the feelings and 
the mind of the sovereign. Thougli 
placed under the roost trying circumstan¬ 
ces in which a monarch ever was or ever 
could be placed, his majesty had never 
betrayed the slightest symptom of a vin¬ 
dictive spirit [Hear!]. In every part of 
this unfortunate transaction he had evinced 
a feeling completely the reverse. What¬ 
ever his’sense of injury might be, or what¬ 
ever personal feeling might have been eli¬ 
cited by these transactions, his majesty 
had shown the^ most perfect forbearance 
with respect to every measure that minis¬ 
ters had adoptetf for the peace and safety 
of tbejsountry [Hear, hear!]. If they had 
gone on with this inquiry, it was from a 
sense of the justice of the cause, and in 
consequence of the manner in which the 
^ueen had conducted herself. A vindic¬ 
tive or passionate feeling had never been 
manifested by his majesty; and, instead 
of censuring his conduct, the honourable 
member and the country ought to offer 
him their heartfelt thanks for the efforts 
he had allowed ministers to make for the 
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safety and protection of the empire. Il'e 
would say nothing more on this unplea¬ 
sant subject. The House had uiarkcd 
their sense of tlie hen. mciuber's conduct; 
aodi if he possessed the teelings which a 
member of parhanicht ought to^iiocScss, 
the reproof whioh. ho had reci ived on this 
occa^Kui would convey a much stronger* 
comment to his mind,' on the course he 
hud pursued, than any thing which he 
could utter.—llib lordsiitp then called the 
attention of the House to the ulterio^pro• 
ceediogs respecting the king’s message. 
He detailed the diflerent circumstances 
that had taken (dace since the message 
w'as biought down, namely, the address 
to her majesty—the rejection of the advice 
which it contained—the* report of the 
lotds—and, finally, the introdutitian of a 
bill of pains and penalties. When 'he be¬ 
fore postponed the order for consxloriog 
liis majesty’s message, be had stated, 
that, it a proceeding toak place in the 
other Hmse, it was his intention to moye 
a farther postponement. Sacii a proceed- 
ing had occurred, and he Qpt^ wished. Ip 
consequence, to put ofFvthe order to a fu¬ 
ture day. It was necessary, he.th 9 u|^t, 
that their proceeding should rather be of a 
suspensive than of an abandoning nature. 
Theic were several reasons for adopting 
this course. If, for instaoce^^tiie bili did 
not pass the lords, in consequence of some 
technical informality, the lubjecit would 
again come back to this 'House; and it 
was proper that inouiry should be open to • 
them. Again, if tne evidence before the 
loids led them to reject the meaj^ure, this 
House would, of course, wish to examine 
the information laid on their table, in 
order to see how far ministers could justify 
themselves by the evidence for ..bringing 
the measure before parliament either 
event, a postponqinent was tfUcessury. 
His lordship then movedi ** That'the de¬ 
bate be farther adjourned until the Hith 
of August.’* • 

Sir M. fV. lUdletf sai3, it wps not hia 
intention to bring into jlisdussioo the deli¬ 
cate points connected with this question. 
He did not view this as a personal queAipn, 
but a question to be decided els between 
the pujflic and ber majesty. He thou^t 
the House had acted in a judfcKms manner 
in agreeing to the resolbtions efhlch bad 
been passed, and be regretted that those 
resolutioos had not been attended isltb efx 
feet. But if he bad possessed the infeermas^ 
tion which ministers appeared iu>w to hbve 
possessed, and to the eiUeat of me charges 
* *,VOL. II. 


laid against her majesty, he was by no 
means prepared to admit that lie could 
have voted os he had done.* Ministers 
would have grossly misled his majesty and 
the country if they had coraptoniised 
qbsrgcs which he certainly couA never 
have consented to compromise. Urn it was 
not his intention to enter bito an cnKirged 
discussioiwiipon I his’subject. The noble 
lard had said that he wished the green bag 
to be left in a suspensive, and not a cup- 
clusive, state.. But he was desirous that 
it should be put into a conclusive statu, 
and he should now give bis reasons. The 
whole question now assumed^ vtry diifer- 
eotasiiect; they had now the repot t of 
thlur comipittee, stating that a legislative 
measure yras instituted in the other House. 
If |hen, while her majesty stood arraigned 
at the bar of the public,<thcy kept a ac-cond 
inquisition suspended over her, did they 
intend lio institute a sepond *in(|uisition. 
If her majesty should be acquitted of the 
ebatges against her in the other House, 
wtiuld proceedings be again instituted in 
this ilousc by the green bag ? According 
to the analogy of grand jury this would be 
inadmissible. If they failed in proving 
the preamble of the bill in the other lleusc, 
w'^s not the queen to have the bciuiit of 
a full acquittal ? The oAblc lord had said 
that there might uot have, been sufficient 
pvidence bqforc the lords. If thci c was 
not, did the noble lord say that they wcie 
to institute proceedings in that House ? 
The noble lord had assigned as a reason 
for kecfung the green bag in a suspensive 
state, that the House might have what 
wWiat to bring against minisers, if tlicir 
conduct should come to be inquired into. 
He should be sorry to see the noble lord 
10 that situation, although he ccitainly 
thought that fitter men might occupy the 
places of the noble lord and his friends. 
But it was not out of the green bag that 
evidence was to be brought forward against 
ministers, Ipit from the cohduct and means 
by which the green bag was made up and 
mimaged* If the question were to become 
a lapsed oilier, and no proceeding should 
^e'founded upon it, he was not prepared 
to say that he sbduld oppose a motion to 
that effect; but as the House might be 
sitting on the hOth of August, he should 
move an amendment, that the older be 
discharged. . 

Lord Castlereagh exphiined. If the 
measure now instituted failed m the lords, 
there was no idea of founding criinmal 
proceedings in that House.* He had only 
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fiaid, tlint the green bag would show to the have been formed [yet ministers talked of 
House whether ministers had bad evidence avoiding all party distinctions on this occa- 
for introducing proceedings respecting her sion i) out of the adherents and friends of 
majesty. the noble lord, out of what be would call a 

Mr. flcMwef began by expressing his sur- sortdf country gentlemen of the court, 
prise that none of his majesty’s* ministers Sonie might have been frdm his side of the 
bad attempted to answer his hon. friend,. House, but they would have been those 
[Mr. Creevey)'; for though some un- whom the noble lord had known on former 
guarded expressions mig|;\t Ifc^ve fallen occasions to lend *a willing car to the 
^from him, yet many of bis abservatioxs stories'of b's majesty’s government. But 
* liad been much to the purpose, and would even the^ he believed, would rather have 
have a stinging cflect out of doors. MU followedime right hon. gentleman’s exam- 
. .nisters were bound to stand up and to jus- pie; they would have refused to have be- 
tify their master. The noble lord had said, come her majesty’s accusers. But ministers 
in express tbrms, that the king of England were determined to have a verdict again.st 
had lent himself to an accommodation re- her, if not in one way, iisc^ome other way. 
specting indecency and adultery. No They had therefore got a jury to try her, 
sovereign had ever bcen >«80 pubbely de-; who would hav£ found her guilty, if she 
graded. He did not believe tnat ministers, bad bgen as Cesar’s wife ought to be, even 
^cmsclvcs had ever believed the Ohargga fibove suspicion. A committee was form- 
in the green bag, because, if they bad be^' ^ of^which four cabinet ministers were 
lieved them, they could not hate giveft members, and one of them, the Nestor of 
such advice as had been given. T%e. the administration and the keeper of the 
queen of England, charged with adultery^, king’s conscience. The keeper of the 
was not only to be addressed' by bqth king’s conscience bad been member of this 
Houses of Parliament, but she was fro hf ci^mmittee. ,as the vice-keeper of the king’s 
acknowledged in certain courts neer wh(c^; /conscience had been member of the Milan 
she might choose to reside. The righi ; ci^misskin. Did it require any second 
lion.'gentleman (Mr. Canning), anerito know what the result of such an 
seeing all the charges in the green .heg|/ tb^uiry would be ? Did not every man in 
bad in a most nkmly speech, a speew > the streets foresee the result? The queen 
which did him .the greatest credit, pro- lof England .was-now charged as another 
fessed his respect and his affection Ibrhei^ .qufcn of-England had formerly been 
majesty. Thu right hon. gentleman, aflter '' charged; 'Ilm.just and pathetic language 
having seen the charge,''had used the re- of queen Anne Boleyn was— '* Try me, 
markable expressions, that bis attention, but let iqe have a lawful trial, and let not 
afiection, and respect^ remained the same my'sworn enemies^it as my accusers and 
as they had been- H£ could dierqi^re" ji)dges?, yea, let me receive an open trial, 
produce the>right hon. gentleman fait my truth shall fear no open shame.'’ 

authority opposed to his colleaguel, for he The same iadjguage was now used by her 
at least dissented. If, in the opinion of the ^.mbj^ty. ** Try.me (she said), but let 
other ministers, she,was black with guDi, fot my accusers sna enemies be my 

the right hon.gentleman’sQ^^ni^nshejudges; leyhehave an open trial, and I 
white as snow. 'Wha^yvas tne .feeling shall prcA'e my innocence; let not the lord 
the country upon this subjeefc'.&t the pjr^'^ Ohancellor, the^kpeper of the king’s con¬ 
sent moment? Frpm every part oniafhV .seiencej and three otber cabinet ministers, 
timent (whether just or nqt, hi? knew tm}._ .lit,in «ee.ret judgment upon me.” If they 
of respect for her majesty, apd of i:onvic*>i ‘ were not' majesty’s accusers, who we're 
tion that she was innocent, was.l^afd, f^r accdiers?. Who ^ere the advisers of 
This w^ the .natural result oC-th'e'oiode'oi^ thwt measures adopted against, her. The 
proceeding adopted aggipi^ her tphjfldy* so^irlt. committee had been compared 
The noble'lord had co^e down ,to’that tota. grand jury. But it was a strange 
House and proposed thafmost df anomaly- tp. dad the- accusers ‘forming 

measures—a green be investigated psrt of th^, grand jury; and stranger 

by a secret comrttittMi i-,luid had, in'-some siiH to find tpefai. auerwards form part 
degree, explained ho<| it wai to be eonr of'the,petty jury who were to sit ip 
posed. Thp queett’a legal adv^eia were judgment had pronounce,a verdict lipou 
to be excluded; of course the attorney the chatgea. It was a course of proceed* 
and snlicitor-^peral must also have been ings like ^S -that affected the people of 
eilcluded. T^ . committee, tb^^ naust England; it.wai that caused the cry 
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that was universally raised for the queen, containing, in the strongest terms, the 
and against her persecutors, who had put advice ol IVIr. Whitbread and the member 
her under the oan of excommunication fur Winehelsea, not to quit the slicker of 
throughout Europe* This course of per-* her home, or leave the society and socu> 
secution it was that raised an ongry feel- rity to, be found only among her friends, 
ing throughout the country. The people They had anticipated the consequences of 
never would have interfered when the ad- her .going abroad; they had anticipated 
ministration of justice was fair and equal; the spies, the attornics, *and the vice- 
but a foul administration of justice roused chancellorl that would pursue her; they 
the deepest Indignation. Hei cdbtloned hid anticipated the plots by which she 
ministers, because no roan coqjd see the would be assailed; theyhad anticipated the 
end; the boldest might shudder at the consequences that would arise from her 
coqsequcnces. It was not against a la!ir frankness and gaiety of temper; for, ’like 
trial that any feelings were entertained, Anne Boleyn, her lively and gay manners 
but against proceedings to get a verdict* afibrded food for calumny, 'i'hey had 
The noble lord had thought proper to knovf^ and stated this before her majesty 
talk of the tone in which he had expressed Inid left the country; but, unhappily, the 
bis indignation at the terms offered to her advjce giv^ by the right hon. gcnOcinan 
majesty in St. Omer’s. In the persuasion* opposite, the %ery worst that could be 
that the steps taken were a departure from givan, prevailed, though he did not accuse 
public justice, had he expressed hid indig** the right hon. gentleman: indeed he bc- 
nation, and every honest man in the conn, lioved hfht incapable of giving advice with 
try had felt the same indignation. He, so bas4 an intention. And who was the 
indeed, was probably disqq|dified from opponent of this illustrious and much 
taking a fair view of the subject, because injured, lady ? The king was her oppo- 
hc had not been an accuser. But when- nent; he who was, not absolute roaster of 
ever the question came before that House, their lives and property, but the grand 
if unhappily it.8hould ever come, no daan aoufee of distinction and lionour, and 
would bring less of party feeling into its often of pi^perty; who had a direct and 
consideration. Justice in, favour of a positive influence where her majesty wa^ 
helpless and dcsolajd woqjjgn was called to be tried; who held the means of reward, 
party. Ample iilustratipn of ibo feelings titles, orders, and ribbons.* 
of party had been given on tb% other side. *Lord Cpstlereagh rose to order.* He 
Every man in* the country was satisBed ^Maily mult submit to the House whether 
whether party feelings operated on this ft was decent or parliamentary to impute 
question, and wheref party feeUngw pre- to tliekfhg acts which could only be con- 
vailed. He at least would do his dut^ os sidered as done his servants# 
stoutly as any member, in order to right The ^eaker said, he felt this to be a 
the injured, and to defeat persecution, vefy difficult question. It was eviuent it 
The illuhtrious person who was riOw-'queen was impossible on this occasion to ex- 
of England had been persecuted ever since elude what was excluded on every other 
she hist landed on their shore. She hod occasion. But where the introduction was 
not been a week in England (he'waS old neccessary, still greater caution ought to 
enough to remembpr that period), when be used. It was highly improper to im- 
shc began to be persecuted. Her person, I pute^direct influence to the king in eitlier 
her manners, her gaiety, were misrepre- | House of Parliament, but .he was aware 
seated and slandered. He would remind ! that the same thing could be conveyrd by 
the noble lord, the right, bon. gentleman,) potting it hypothetically. He did not 
and an equity lawyer eUewhere, of the j suppose that afiy thjng of that hind was 
part they took in former stages of he{ his-I intended; but in the warmth of debate, 
tory. She bad been seduced—-sMuced, when any thing of that nature might be 
he'believed, against her better judgment, inadvertently introduced, the hoo. mein- 
certainly against the strongest advice of her would see in what situation he (the 
Mr. Wliitbread, the most honest man Speaker) and the House were, if he did 
then in England—*td go out of this coun* not use greater caution and restraint than 
try. The authors of that step might ' on hny other occasion, and carefully avoid 
have been rewarded: be would not look whatever might excite strong .feelings on 
into the black and dark intrigues. A this head. 

manuscript was in the hands of his hon. Mr.JSennef said, he bad certainly wished 
hod learned friend (Mr. Brougham)* to allude to the king but only 
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in a parliamentany manner. There was of this subject, stated the great pain and 
obviously, on .this occasion,'great dilii- sorrow tvhich the whole proceeding gave 
culty in separating the personal character him. This most delicate and difficult 
of the king from his political-character, question was now <*anva8Sed and agitated 
when he was prosecutor in this country, in every < part of England. Much more 
But it was the odds of a question, where was he now therefore afiRseted with pain 
the king with‘all his power and influence and sorrow when all he heard, and all he 
was on one side, against a destitute and saw, from day to day, was calculated to 
forlorn woman on the. othei^ which roused to increase the difficulty and distress in 
the public to stand by her. Althou^i which the subject was originally involved, 
other classes abstained from those respects He alwayg felt great regret when he could 
towards her majesty which it might be not cordially co-operate with his friends 
fouifti inconvenient for the'courtly ^d- atound him; but,*party;man as he was, 
herents of power and fashion to bestow, aid «8 he always would avow himself, he 
that was made up to her by her reception sever would shrink from stating his real 
with the people, who^'viewing her for. personal opinion [Loud- cheers from the 
siken state, the manner in which she was minist^iai side]. With respect to his 
treated, the proceedingii' and*the glr|en' hon. and gallant friend no reproach could 
bag.s, resorted to againsUrher, conCeit^^' be thrown upon the manner in which he 
that the odds were indeed against her/ had brought forward his motion. His 
and thcrefltre they threw themselves into hon. afld gallant friend had eiercised his 
the opposite scale. In this situation he' judgraent and discretion in the manner he 
enufioned ministers how they proq^eded. ou^t to have done. But theamotion it- 
He did not say that the people entert^nedd^”^^ was .^o party to, and though it 
any felling against a fair trial. Bpf'pio- was uri'neceasary now to declare it, he 
ccedings of this nature brought the thought H light to say, that, if the motion 

of the royal family into unfavourable ai^^ hM^come to''a vote, he would not have* 
dangerous discussion. All knew'We^lt^al ;Sdpported it. He felt souponlhalino- 
if her majesty’s daughter were n6waiive—:rf''lw> because it appeared to him to be an 
the late king were alive, and in the vigo^' ^lfifOrtneddling.. with matters not fairly 
^ of his faculties, proceedings like the ^Coming unde^ tlieif.,consideration, and 
^ent could not have been attempted;'Tfae/;|ia^e rot|CODception. From this 

king,* though dead, had left the testimonT^day he mi^t act judicially, and consider 
of his opinion how she had be^ treatety ||he aobject. in no other way. He rejoiced 
Tlic late king had left a docun^nt codJ in: the diflerent situation of the House 
taioing his opinion of the manner%i which- .now Irom that iit^mch it had been for- 
sho had HNn treated, ^nd the provoca- placed. They now knew that for- 

tions ^le had received. Although proyo- 'mal prqceedin^ were entered upon the 
cation could be no justifleation of f^ul ;odurnal8 of tj^ House of Lords—wliat 
conduct, yet he could not see why tlie proce^ings they u^ere not to know, be- 
Crown should be exempted from thegene>- .^auMi the' report pf their committee had 
fal law which required that the party'lybo. net- itated, but aimply informed the 
applied for'divorce should cobiC|nt<tjiinfiprt' HduSc, that a bill, whosuhitle was to take 
with clean lihpds. The- eautleh jli^lpivjei.': 'certain privileges frot%.the queen', was in- 
the noble lord was^this, nol |t>v|Hn^kevt^duced. He must presume tbaf those 
discussions respecting the #oya}. iamfy/ who the bill bad ground 

and affecting the institutions oHhe cutRi4 %ragh for 'dding so. But it would be 
try, and the credit of the mx>narehy-^(if Iht^eini^h to ypeak of that when it came 
cussions which they wb3 lived'lOUg^ Wffopt that H<>t>8e, if, unhappily, it should 
might rue while they lived.. It was th«''ever jsptue into that House. At present, 
saying of an able ana eloquent statesmaiH. -he slielHd keep his mind clear and unbias* 
Mr. Burke, that *' former^ ai(,i|iaticms sup- sed, and preserve a painful suspense upon 
ported persons, now .persei»:’aiujpiported. tHe.etdtject,'udtil ne should be called 
situations/* fie cautiob^'^ tfan 'noble lordy upon to say wbat he thought. Go3 knew 
therefore, not to threw die country into how distreisihigit was to hear daily dis* 
a state of confusion and discord, wbicb cu^nons on tlm paii^ful. subject, and how 
the boldest' cobid not contemplate with* dlfl^olt it was to pr^erve an even and im-; 
out terror. >> partial judgment; but be trusted that every 

Mr. Tier^ said, he had, on the last man would do bis duty to the king, to the 
-time on whicA be bad occasion to i^ab accusers (for parliament itself was accu> 
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6 er) ond to the accused. Her majesty stated his reasons for regretting that a 
should have in him a 6rm and stremuous course so disrespectful to the Croivn 
^ friend of truth and Justice; he.should hear , should be pursued as to pass over in abso* 
with equal attention ail tivat should be | lute silence % communication upon a sub' 
urged against her and in Ii^r favour. This j ject. so essentially affecting its dignity, 
evening was not the moment for gfving It appeared only ^hat tiie Hous^e,* after 
ony opinion; but wheii the question came solemnly pledging'itseif to take the matter 
before them, whatever might be the event, into its most serious and* imiflediate con- 
bc would do his duty, without fear, fa- sideration* hqd repeatedly adjourned' its 
vour, or affection; without regarding po- ihvestigatioh, and at length dropped it 
pular clamour on the one'hand, or court iitogetner. Perhaps this breach of the 
influence on the other. He had only one ple^e alfeady given, and apparent neg- 
wnrd more to say, before he sat down, Ject of the royal message might in great 
respcctii^ the m^e of disposing of (he measure be evoidod, if either a second 
green bag. There appeared him to be message werebrbUght down recommending 
little differenc^between the Abtion and tint no further step should be jnkon'by 
the amendaient, but he preferi'ed bis hon. £louwt>of Commons, or if an address 
friend’s amendment as the more'manly to ibe pre^ted stating that in con- 

way of getting rid of the green bag. They s^p^epbe of proceedings already insti- 
agreed, whether-wisely or not, that tlie other House of Parliament, 

lords should take precedence in this pro- the Commons thought it inexpedient to 
ceeding; but all the while they preserved proceed in the ihquiry.—The real cause 
the gi'ecn|||hag in the midst of them. They .of all tbis.difEculty u/^s, that his majesty’s 
still had the green bag; whether it%as. tnipisters had not originally decided what 
six weeks or six months, still they would course of investigation they should pro- 
have the green bag; the green bag th^/ .pose to ps^liamenr. Two modes of pro- 
could not get removed without a specif^;; '.peedlng were open to them, one criminal 
motion. AH agreed now, tlmt wbatel^ by it%eachmeht, in which cqse the coni- 
fihould be the eiTent of proceedings monfcatioii shou^ have been made to the 
where, no fresh charges were to begot .Houee of Commons alone, the other re- 
out of the green bag*. He Wks happy to, i^medial by divorce, a bill for which might 
hear that declaration from tile noble ford, properly originate’witb the House of* 
because apprehensions had'been enter-’ Peers* It had, he, understood, been elsb- 
tained by many, that the meen Jbag was tir^^ere stated, that the first of these was 
re>erved for farthe^roceemnss if fteces- iinfHrafgjcafale, for that the facts alleged 
sary. Hcdiopcd hrnad made nfmsei^n- iigainlPlierinajesty having been commit- 
derstood ; the qourse be Bed ttatew he ted abroad and ijUh an alien, could not be 
should abide by, and alt he required, of made,tlte subject of an impeachment, inas- 
every individual was, to keep bis mind' in \ii)uch'as impeachable and indictable were 
the same state of suspense and impartia* - convertible terms. This doctrine he felt 
lity. i ''’ ' it his duty to deny, however high and re- 

Mr. if7//«amsfP^»n,,'iaid,'that. the spectable. the authority might be from 
immediate subject of debate nb.w b^ora which it had. originated. He protested 
the House he was incl(nect to agred^ith against it as tending, in many instances, 
Mr. Tierney, and though it was of ifttie - to render nugatory tiie grcfit safeguard of 
importance which way it ^spoie^of, the constltatidn, the trial by impeacimient. 
be thought that on the whole it WovddJhC ' It did indeed appear inconceiv.ible how 
better to drop the motion foirvfesuming'Hli' jinyttan^even in the slightest degree con- 
debute than to adjOtirn it to a future dey. v^rsant with parliamentary history, could 
That debate was on Hie propo8it[oa'j&r , assert that no ofience could be the subject 
referring the papers contained in the gt^n of impeachmenf, which was not also cog- 
bag. to a secret committee,’, but whatever nizabift'Jhy indictment. The direct re- 
coulrse it might be expedient hereadm.td verse was apparent, from almost every 
adopt, it was clear tnat the appointment impeachment for hi^ crimes and misde- 
of a secret committee would be absurd, pheatfors.' The sale of 'Dunkirk, the sig- 
after all the matter to be examine, bad nafure of the Partition Treaty and of the 
been made public by the proceedings in iPeace of Utrecht, had sucoessively bgen 
the other Housed With reCpect to the tnesul^ots of impeachments, and yet it 
proccibdiogs themselves on this momentous was obvious that these were offences of 
and perilous question, be'had,already which no inferior court could take cogai- 
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zance. If even the impeachment of Mr. therefore disposed to oppose onj proceed* 
Hastings, cnnimcnccd and prosecuted ing bill of pains and penalties—a pro* 
within our own days, was adverted to, the cecding always highly objectionable, and 
maintiiitiers of this opinion would find it which nothiiig could in any degree apolo- 
difficult in argue, that the charges preferred gize for but an absolute impossibility of 
against him could have'been tamed into adopting a mure regular course. In every 
an indictment, and the grand jury former instance sdme reason had been 
at Hicks’s Hail <could have presented the alleged why an impeachment could not 
injustice and impolicy of ^ihe (Mahratta have been preferred. In lord Clarendon's 
war.—In opposition to these new-fangled case, hef w^ considered .as having with- 
doctrines, and attempts to confine the drawn himself frbm juatice by quitting the 
jurisdiction of the supreme tribunal of the country. "In sir John FenwieVs a wit* 
land, the high couct of parliament, within ness had been suborned to abscond, and 
the contracted and local linfits of the in those of Atterbury and Kelly a prin* 
courts of Westminster Hall,.he was ready cipti] witness bad died; but there was 
to contend, that any offetfee affecting the no .instance of a bill of pains and penal- 
safety of‘the country or. the honour of the ties where the person accused was ready 
Ccown, wherever it migb^.be ebihimitted to meet the charge, and where it was not 
by any British subject, wail cognizable even alleged that there was a single wit- 
the high court of Parliament. Tl>e trueli ness wanted to support.it who was not 
principle of the constitution was, that those, ^forthcoming. The Dili now pending in the 
injuries wfifeh, if directed against an indU!. ^Houk of Lords had been i^ied a bill of 
vidual would be the subject of a civil action 'pains and penalties, but it appea||d to him 
for damages, if committed against thepub^ . thahit was not more so than another bill 
lie were criminal and triatile as ndsdenteal*. pf divorce; and it was for this reason that 
nors. Oftliisnaturcevidently wastheccii{ie^ he was enabled to acquiesce in it so far as 
of adultery in the consort of the soyerelgt^.,to, suspend all proceedings in the House 
whether committed at borne or ,^, Qom<non8. ’The dausefor degrading 

with a Britielli subject or^ alieu. . It was. 'Ijwt majesty was the necessary consequence 
true, that in most of the Writers upon low* * 1^0 dissolution of her marriage. It 
that oifence was described as bigjh treabon. 'arais true, that it deprived her of her 
.-—It had generally been stated that the .rank and privileges, but .so did any ordi* 
word “ vtakr” in the statute of Edwafd 8rd 'hfiry ^vorce bill in the.case of a peeress, 
was to be understood as extending to a Tn neither case was punishment the object, 
criminal connection with her consent as .^oiigh it waobe necessary conseqllbnco. 
well as without. This, however, w||ild be Tn one respect certaiMy the present did 
a question not of law but etymplogy, and .mo0 esaentiallv differ from a common 
the more it was ezamined” toe more ^dbtprpe :biU. Both were remedial mea- 
cult would it be found to ptaintaio, th#. but in other, bills the remedy was 
force was not essential to constitute thk to^be afforded to the husband alone, 
offence, whether the French word.pf^ if^.lhecase whre made out, it was 

in the statute were considered or the^tin' diw- .io the public, whose interests were 
‘ one from which it was deiffitll:. Upon, deepfy. concerned,'that a person against 
this argument it was nresent poneces-, .such .charges could be substan* 

sary to dilate, but he apprwendj^.tl'^ iMated, should no'longer hold that high 

iftlie sense of die word was mora?doaiii^i^ ahd^exalt^^ fbonUon Which afforded so 
than he thought it, no ^rt.' co^d bal ;^pih opfiditQnity to influence the morals 
found which, on the authority of |(hb .manners :of the country.—He had 

decided case of Anne Boleyn' ^if , mat 'ne0rd.irijtli deen Vegret the, argument or 
could be called a case in point which was .i^enw^lamation of an hob. friend (Mr. 
very doubtful) would cDDStnre an ambjgu* against the propriety of bringing 

ous, expression,,.in a sratu^.'sh ,hlanlyv this .case before the other House of 
penal, against the person adcusedr > Upon Parliament, became the peers were bound 
these grounds, as well a| upon ptbara either by gratitude or by expectation to 
which he woulfl. ^t detain the House br tha^,Crown. If this argument were good 
stating, he ha^himself no dpubt, that ir Jfq^ any thing,. it wpuld equall;^ militate 
the charges brought against her majesty against the Hbuse of Peers retaining any 
cooid be substantiated, they wotnd war^jj |bf the functions^which the constitution 
Taut an impeachment against her for bigH^entrusted to iL If. the lords really were 
crimes and misdemeanors; and he was jso much the creatures and toolf of tho 
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Crown, as to be unBt to be trusted with j Mr. .Bright said, that if the facility for 
the decision of this case, they were equally j the import of Irish spirits were aii^rded, 
unfit tfo try any impeachment for high I wliich proposition was calculated to 
treason, or to ^delibfrate on any bill by produce, it would be impossible to prevenjt 
which the pfatrOnage, the prerogatives, or that part of the English coast with which 
the interests df the Crown might be 'sup> he was ithmediatelv connected, as well as 
posed to be affected. It was itnpbssible the coast of Nortlr Wales, from being de- 
thus to depreciate one of the es^ntial luged with that article, ue maintained, 
members of the constitution jl|thout that the cTausw referred to did hot involve 
degrading and injuring the whole? ' aby violation of the act of Union; as a fair 
Mr. Keck said, that he had been more review of the system of the countervail- 
pleased with the observations or Mr. Tier* ing duties wduld fully manifest. The fact 
ncy, than with any speech which he had vfas, that the Irish spirit generally im* 
heard upon the very distressing subject ported*in(o thw country required rectifi» 
before the House. Whenever the main cation before it was 6t for use, and there- 
question mighty be brouglit forward, he fore it was no ^evance to let the clause 
should feel it hfs duty to dismhta eVen the sbjiiid as it did.' At lea^t it was no griev* 
remembrance of general imputation from ab^to tho peogle of England, who might 
his mind. He should look*fDr proof; and jbb’^poied to consume such spirits. But 
for proof only; and nothin|r short of the hiOpeg^^ed the House to consitW the cun- 
rnost damning proof shouldTbduc^himf tq aq^'bences likely to follow; fr^ making 
give credit to the stories vshieh were in !tuch ardent spirits cheap in this country, 
circulatioejr ’ ■ < ’ ,' Mr. jlf. Fitzgerald was surprised how 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as the House^ such a clause as that to which the motion 
was hot in a situation to see.its way dttd preferred happened to be smuggled into the 
the whole extent of the preCeedingS,' he' acNrbtefore the committee. This clause was 
had thought it more conve^eht'to pbsffifevidently deyised to interfere with the 
pone the order to the I5(h jaCgust,' th^ ‘free and fair trade of Ireland, and to pre* 
to discharge it altogether, .of to mov#^ - vetU.the Irish distillers from coming into 
address to the Crown; . He Should 'CfMpetition with those of Ireland. That 

tremely sorry, however, thkf therp show if Was cuhpihgly oontrived,with that view^ 
be any difference of onihion hi the House there eoul^ be no doubt. While he boi^ 
upon a mere matter of form.' - J ' 'ttotmony' tb the candour of the cbancel- 
Afiter a few words from" Mr. Hef^y, lor of tliO Exch^uer towards Ireland on 
lord^stlereagh consented that the Jirdier this occarion,‘he begged to differ from 
should be dischargid. . ’'him a^o his^edhstruction of the act of 

' V’'s Uniom ^ Spirits formed a distinct manu* 

. Excess OF Spirits Elbtf.} The HdUlie faeture'in trelanu, and were as free from 
having resolved itself Mb » ^inmUteebh.. tho regulation of the English excise as its 
these acts, ♦ ' ' ' ; - linen manufacture. •The spirits distilled 

The CAance//orq/f^eJSxcAryserobtbrvra, in Ireland were recognised by several 
that from thetimeoftheUnion,Iritihfliurlts iawS'of the leg^Iature of that countr}', 
bad been importecMnto this country #fUi* ''previou8 to the Union, as a distinct ma* 
out ony obstruction in the dtate in%hi^^ nafacture, and tM principle of these laws 
they Were maoufactured, but that in' tm ought to.M respected by the imperial par* 
acts under considerMion, 'W clause, vref M liament.'' It was not any reason tor placing 
troduced, Imposifljg a pitohibiUon of 'iho Jtfsh spirtts qpd'erthecoDtrolofthcCng- 
impbrt of any raw spirits into thiaqottRtfyji Hah. eifcciae,, that they were of greater 
unless received Mo the sfockM a rectiSW. stfeUgth'than the spirits distilled in this 
By this clause it was complained^ that ,cbuntry. ' But as the terms of the clause 
the Irish distillers werft suDjeefea fo a reBerred to in the motion mentioned raw 
very great grievance, and upon that re* spirits he was prepared to argue, that it 
presentation being mhde to his majesty^s md not correctly speaking, extend to 
government, the case h«l beqn fully con* Irish* spirits. For the Irish spirits, as he 
sidered. The result of that ebnsiderat^n was enabled to show, il'as not a raw, but 
was a conviction,* that in common justice, a complete spirit. It was indeed, much 
the clause oughtf to be rdpeeleu. He mqrh a complete spirit than sum, and yet 
moved that the chairnfan be directed to wie produce of the colonies was treated 
move for leave to bring i|; the bill for the {with more liberality than the spirits of ire* 
rqpeal pf the said clausev ; ' [land, for.h was not requirhd that ^he for- 
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mer fchould be put into the hands of the fairly manufactured, that either Scotch 
BritUh rectifiers. Upon what ground, or liish spiiits could find a maikct in tliia 
tlien, Sliould that measure of lih|rnlity be country, yet a large quantity did find iu 
rciused to Ireland, which was granted to* way here, and everysgailon which was ini- 
the British colonists and to the tradcis of ported turned out of consumption a gallon 
France? Upon what pretence should the of English spirits, paying fT higher duty. 
English board of excis^demand that Irish This might be claimed as an indulgence; 
spirits should b£?’6ubjected to Britii.b rec* for the act of Union did not give it; the 
tifier*., in order to haye <t ml\:ed with Irish ^nrit came here now only because 
deleterious articles, and denominated rum it paid tr loa-er duty than the English di^ 
nr brandy, before it was brought to sale ? tiller had to pay mi his manufactmc; and 
Such a system was quite absth'd, and cal- yet they came and asked for a further ex- 
culatcd to injure the character, bec&uso it emption; they now wished their spirit^ not 
must serve to spoil the quality of the Irish to pass through the hands of the rcciifiers, 
spirit. Thus^'ndoeil, it was, that Irish spirit tvhtch regulation was most necessary for 
lost its favour with those^n this country, the protection of the revenue. The con- 
who* would otherwise be delighted wllth sequence would* be, it th6 resolution was 
that article. The fhet was, that through carried, that the market would be entirely 
the preposterous system of the English supplied by ifiicit distillation. He wa^ 
board of excise, the Irish spirit was not the more surprised at this measure being 
brought to^alc in England until it was ac» now inh'oduced, as a neighbour of his (a 
tuallyspoile'd. For himself, habad^iocQa- distiller j had informed him, he had seen 
nection whatever with the Irish distilleries;! a Iftter from the chancellor of the Exebe- 
he took up this question entirely &pon pob* quer which disclaimed an^' such intention, 
lie grounds, knowing tbatalar^ capital If the measure passed into a law, the 
was embarked in the bu^ness of distillaUoa English distillers would certainly be enti- 
in Ireland—that this capital gave employ- tied to claim ah indemnity, as their busi- 
nient to a great deal of industry, and oeu trould be destroyed, 
that it was most materially advantageous ' ''we Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
to the agriculture of his country. was 'tb'ai the board of excise had suggested to 
clear that the En^^Iish boSrd <sougbt to Blffl thqt this measure might affect the sc- 
break down the Irish distillation of spirits, cuffty of the revenue; but he was bound 
as far os that could be done, by excluding -mot to let any consideration of revenue 
that article from the Brifllsli ports, or des- interfisre with the due execution of Uie act 
troy mg its character after it was imported, of U$on, and if any of the clauses wthat 
Yet it was pretended that the English disf a$t Were of doubtful iiteaoing,*tlie House 
tillers n ere not jealous of the But was equally bound, ki justice and libe- 
how did the liberality of the English distil* . rality, to explain them in the sense most 
Icrs appear ? Why, the proposed motion ftwourable to Ireland, 
was scMcely made knOwn, when a petition ■ iT. Newport deprecated the language 
was laid upon the table from the English oran hon. member, in so loosgly casting 
rectifiers, decidedly against it. But he an imputation upon the conduct of the 
trusted that parliament would not bq in- Irish aod Scotch diAillers. The hon. 
iiuenced by the narrow, illiberal vieW* of member had wot a particle of evidence to 
auy set of men, and above all, that U l^aio the charge, that the spirit of Ire- 
wouid never sanction a positive act of ibi lapd waaqQt aswrly manufactured as that 
justice, by injuring the trqdsT of Ireland, of Engird,. Buttne fact was, that the 
and violatbg that solemn compact, I|^l| 8|nrit Was of a much superior mnnu- 
Union. ' or itwohldnOtbavahad so much 

Mr. lV,JDundas expremedbis concur-, M(lain competition with the spirit manufac- 
rcnce in the motion; but be could no^* hired lift England. The Irish distillers 
help requesting his rjght bon. friend.to was under the ipecial protection of me 
remember that he was chaneeltor,of Itnion. But such wah the superior quality 
Exchequer for Scotland as well aa for Ire- of Irish spirit, that a great quantity of it 
land, and to reflect that if the Irish disfll- wis iroportw into this country before the 
leries were allowed (he free import of their Union, as ought be seen upon ‘reference 
spirits into Engi 9 nd, it was but common especially to imports of 1797. The 
justice that the same privibiea should bai import of this article had, however, con- 
graiiied to the poor distiller pf Scotland. Tsiderably increattd since the Union, and 
Mr. iV/arryaf said, it was impossible, if [ nothing cpuld psevent that increase, if 
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the Irish spirits were not deteriorated by I footing, but they could not contend 
the interposition of jealous manufacturers, ‘against high duiies and wide 'consciences. 
Let the spirit be sold in the state in which He thougnt if a manufacture was to be 
it was originally manufactured, end there set up,* it was indifferent to the statesman 
could be no doubt of an increasing detpand where; but where a manufacture was 
for it in England QHegr IQ. Ireland felt already establisimd, flourishing, and 
a great interest in the success of its distil- paying a large rescue to the government, 
leries, and whatever it gained from that it was neither pcodent nof just to put all 
source, could never be regarded as a that .to risk fer the sak^ of something 
gain at th^expepse of England ; as^every vfhicb might'be* iRrried on more advan- 
wise statertnan must feel that the gain of tageously in another part of the country, 
any pjft-t of the united kingdom was the Mr. Buster, as be bad been called 
gain of the whole, as the strength of any upon in sd pointed a manner, would only 
part contributed to the strength of the <mser^, that ho hod' not said what the 
enmire at large. ^ ^ . bon. membet* had imputed to*him, and he 

Lord Castlereagh said, that plHeSiOtjs to ' telle him why it was impossible lie 
the Union this subject bad cb«e lidder sbbuld bftve said so. At that time the 
Mr. Pitt's consideration, and he had re- Eni^fsh Jiarlianjent was the parliament of 
ceived several representations, staling that liviapd, and be never could have been 
the effect of it would be, tbai-B larjje jmiv gttHj^ bf the absurdity of asserting, that 
tion of the trade and caphaljof tbo.di^il'*;'Itnoy could not legislate for tlje whole of 
leries would be transferred from England 'ih.e'emigre. He put it to the hon. gentle- 
to Ireland. He replied, as a statesman min whether he could oonsider it as the 
enlightened views ought,* that > w^s a i prt^ of a good member of parliament to 
matter of indifference to him to Srhat patt ba settiog the' manufacturers of one part 
of-'the empire the capital,was trabftrred. of the country against those of anoth(‘r 
On that principle, the union'Vas framed, ;^t, .'as if they had separate interests, 
and he thought they had no.^gfat to^ con- !rB#'-hoped never to see a national question 
suit the question of revenue tN.exp;^ sp tl^pated again, 
of the first principles Of the XIpiOn^ ' Leave was given to ^ing in the bill. 

Mr. JV. Smith acknowled^d, that .Ire- * 

land was a country to which. England •LottBry BlLt.Q The ChnneeHor (ifthfi 

owed a debt of fearful maguitude fl)f itteny E^xhequer^ in moving tlietorder of the ilay 
agesgfroisgovernmentjbptthisheitbpught for the third reading of the Lottery bill, 
was abad mode of payment. He .could s^d, that in consequence of the cominu- 
not agree, that because soma Cf ihb ma- nfcationtwhich had token place between 
nufactures of Ireland had been deStrWed, th hon. friend oftbis and the lion, member 
we were therefore to destroy some or the for Aberdeen, he had consented to with- 
manufactures of England who. , His bon* draw tvhat were considered the objection- 
friend, whom he was %lad to see .lrt^bls^ able clauses in the bill, 
place {Mr. J. Foster) had'^oftep cbjj- Mr./iumeexpressed his satisfaction at 
tended, that the House bad no^yfe^l to- .the ^cision of the right hon. gentleman 
. interfere with the internal r^guIatiQti^pf gnd pointed out some passages in the 33d 
Ireland; he should like to^ know If and 3^h clauses of the hill, which also 
principle were now to be maintained/. re^Uire^ amendment. He also protested 
strongly objected to the latje.^^o^ ^Cinst use of black letter in bills, 

session at which this roatt^'ibmetimes rendered it extremely 
on; and he also thought that as ihe.cBi^e dilScutt te ascertain their precise contents, 
liad^found suffidient reason for I? consequence of its having been alleged 

Imn of the obnoxious clause, the, Ho^e the secretary of the lottery had some 
Wghtfto be acquainted with thoteYeasonS|| shsme in the contract, and might therefore 
npw that it was about to bh rCscroded/ ^It fe#pMr otm lottery Office keeper or another, 
was. hot correct to speak of the rectifiers he willed to bring up two clauses, prohi- 
as the rivals of the frish distillery; mtipgthe secretary,, or any of the com- 
wouid have been .more eonslstent so to mWloners, from having any iutercst, 

^ denominate the malt distillers, and .on direct or indirect, with the contract for 
their behalf be must protest agmnst this the lotteiT. 

measure, except as an e;y)eriroent. They ' The Chancellor of the Exchequer oh- 
nad uo^ objection to the imptmation of served, ,that such an enactment would bp 
^”vO*£**^II* S9®»c wholly unnecessary. ’•The secretary was 
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an annual appointment, under the control 
of the treasury, and if any misconduct 
were proved against him, it was their duty 
to remove him. Jle considered sudh con¬ 
trol more elective than any. legislative 

Sir M. r. Ridley d^red it to be his 
opinion^ that a‘‘greaterll^raud bad never 
been practised on th« public,- ^han that 
which had taken place ,m tlie last lotterjf. 
The amount of the prizes was stated to be 
130,0001., when, in fact, it was only 
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to sir W. Manners, and he wrote the sub¬ 
stance of his answer on the back of Mr. 
Speaker’s warrant: that he afterwards in¬ 
quired for Rd. Anaston Jervis at his lodg¬ 
ings, and was informed that he had notslept 
there for two toights; that he delivered 
the orders for the attendance on Monday 
of Mr. H. Manners and W. Alter to the 
steward, who promised to convey the or¬ 
ders tu Aiem it he could. ^ 

Sir Ri^rt fJeron said, lie House, 
would* recollect the report received on 


130,000/. stock. The whole system of Wednesday last from the chairman of the 
lotteries consisted of faaud ithd tnck; and Grantham election committee. In that 
the right lioft. gentleman would deserve rmwrt evidence was disclosed, satisfacto- 
well of the country by taking the earli^^ rily .shd^lng that notice had been duly 
possible opportunity to put.an end to it. served oft "the iodividuals^ho refused to 
The bill was theo read a third'iime. 


give tiieir attendance. The notes of the 
short-hand writer had been read, and fully 
bore out the evidence so disclosed. He 
thought, therefore, that the subsequent 
conduct of the individuals alluded to could 
be regarded in no other light than as a 

___ .......1 aPcKa ciktflan _ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

' Friday, Jttly 7. v 

Postponement' ov the CoRoNa-i w« ... — - -o--- - — , 

TioN.] Mr. Beaumont rose to giw ootTcCf ' gross violation and coDtentpt of the autho 
of an address to his majesty, pVaiyiog ttwiti rity of that House, and as an obstruction 
tlie Royal Coronation might be sqfpeoded, tp. the dfecharge of those duties which the 
until the termination of the proceedings House bad imposed on its committee. As 
now pending against her Majesty. sUch,' however averse he might genendly 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the' motion b^lo measures of rigour, he thought that 
of which the hon. member had jiist given, in nirtherance of justice, and to provide 
notice, was unn'bcessary, because his egq^ost' future obstructions of the same 
majesty had already signihed bis intention, kind^ the House was bound to animadvert 
that the cererooay.of the coronation shari sev^^ely. upon it. He should therefore 
not take place on the day originally ttoW/u»pv«i “ 1, That it appears t^ this 
named, nor was any olber» day fixed for House,■- j^Rt sir’W- Manners, barf, has 
that purpose. He wished to be distinctly. absOpftdM, in order to avoid being taken 
understood, that the posyionement of the* into Custody,_pursuant to an order of this 


coronation was not in consequence of any 
proceedings respecting her majesty/ 

The notice was withdrawn. 


House.—2. That an humble address be 
.presented to bis majesty, that he will be 
gri^oualy pleased immediately to issue his 
^ ' .Royal Proclamation, with such reward as 

SiitWiLLiAM Manmrbs.^ Tb^Sp^kar biatnaj^y shall think proper, for disco- 
informed the House, detoming the 

dispatched to arrest sir^/.Miaincrs, atvi ' :;^^^;l^drjwflHim Manners.’*—Similar reso- 
another person of die name of Jetyki,'. hafl-i regard to Mr. Jervis were put 

gone down to the country to'exebtM* tfi® ^^^ried.,ill ; , 

warrant, but failed in bis eo'deavmits.. : r>^ 

The Speaker then suggested the propri^; '..^f'-iAM^~Bii.i.3| Oa^the order of the 
of having the messenger examined et tbdT tt8y,:Ib|Ube second reading of this bill, 
bar. .to enter bis prdtert 

The messenger,,Mr. Wright,; informw agfMBStj tlw jrsneMl of this maasurv 
the House, tbathesetpff.atone,on.3:h'4irs- DoiAtjfiu ,aa its policy was at any time, a 
day morbjng, and arrived at Buckminsters atrpng^case ougbt'indwd to be made'out, 
by half past four yesterday a^ernoori-; -tifet - 'ip order to .rimn; that it was expedient m 
he went to the house of sir W. Manners, the fifth or sixth year of a general peace. 

• • . . - . - . . > rfv'L.J Wfll siktf nrfvt/v.i s^nrltannsanl 


and was informed that he was not at home, 
and had ieflj^uctrainster the proceding 
evening at six; that it was not known 
whither he was gone, nor when he would j 
return; the serVanteSaid, he-was steward 

§ . 


Thefintbill of this kind which parliament 
bad- e^r Sanctioned was the sgrd of the 
late kmg., Tliat bill was passed in order 
to ghardshe codiftrw. against the innovat¬ 
ing prioc%led and qoetrines of the French' 
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Revolution. The present wes the first oc« 
casion on which it had been directed to 
provide agaiqst the machinations of fo¬ 
reigners with regard to thei&own govern¬ 
ments. Foreigners were allowed, by all 
the ancient principles of our law, to *8et- 
tle and to acquire property in this country, 
and it was contrary to those principles to 
render them liable to be sent out of. it at 
any time on the charge of some ifisfdious 
accuser. The orjgintU principles pf our law 
emanated from a spirit of universal tqle-* 
ration, and to adopt this arbitrary measure 
was to abandon those generous, feelings 
which contributed so much to. the glory 
and grandeur of. our iastitdiioot.V; Our 
ancestors had acted in a very diferent 8pi.< 
rit at the time when the edict of Nantes 
was revoked in France. It was no argu¬ 
ment to say that a case of abuse ought, to 
be made out; it was enough 'that roe bill' 
gave to government the power of com¬ 
mitting abuse. If such a law could be 
justified at any time, it was in 1793', when 
the political horizon ifas overcast by the 
clouds of the French Revotutiob. * He 
should conclude by expressing bis eon< 
viction, that the measure was! altogether 
useless and absurd, and wit^ moving that 
it be read a second Hime that day six 
months. 

Lord A. HamUton said, he wished to 
know whether it was to be considered as 
a permanent fart of the system ollitwa of 
the country ? It beenJ continujed 
from ye|r to year, almost asa matter of 
course, advantage being.taken of the com¬ 
parative indifference with which the House 
looked at what professed ta be a tempo¬ 
rary measure. In the same manner the 
act for the seizure of arms in Ireland bad 
been continued for ten years by five die-• 
‘ tinct renewals. This Alien ]^w:||so'xhad^ 
bqen now continued five or six ycl^sip^.. 
the peace, and was-' to be contimif d for 
two years longer, at the en^ ,o£;%bict> 
time it was likelyto be just as nece^ary as 
as it was now, for not a tingle argimmnt 
had been now adduced in ravour ofit.'-' '"i-. 

Colonel Davies said, it was now, at had 
been observed by his bon. friend, about 
twenty-seven years since parliament bad 
first beeq asked for an extension of those 
powers that had been previously deemed 
sufficient for tbe welfare of^ the counlgy 
and theymfety of thecimstitution. . Wlien 
this odious measure was first hmird of 
within the walls of that Hon^, France 
. was in a state rff actual revolutiob«*->it8 
monarch dethroned— religioin ^d^ed, 
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and ifs agents in a state of successful ac¬ 
tivity in every part of Europe. The si¬ 
tuation of Europe was now wholly chang¬ 
ed; but new reasons were adduced for 
introducing this bill, and ministers went 
on, from statement to statement, endea¬ 
vouring to throw^eil over its deformity. 
What the noble/ord saiifafew evenings 
MO, about tbe^xistence of revolutionary 
imdfments in the couptry, which rendered 
the bill necessary, was stated in mere 
mockery, to see how far be could move 
the feelmgs of the House. Was a- time 
like the present, whei* foreign powers, 
instead of aliowfngrevolution'ary doctrines 
to prevail, did every thing to repress the 
jgro^th of. rational freedom, the time to 
fear the introduction of a revolutionary 
spirit from alAodd? Those powers were 
very free with promises of liberality; but 
their practice did not aecord«with their 
promised. Why, therefore, should mi¬ 
nisters dread an influx of revolutionary 
opinions ? When there was a large stand¬ 
ing army in the country—when addition¬ 
al forcesiiiad been embodied—when mea¬ 
sures were taken more befitting a period of, 
war than of peace—was it at such a time, 
reasonable to apprehend danger from the 
influx of individuals froya foreign states? 
He conceived it would be more reasonable 
if foreign states dreaded the influx of Bri¬ 
tish subjects^' Such a measure as this was 
not.resorted to even in perilous times, 
when a Pretender sought to obtain the 
.Crown^ and a rebellion was raging in the 
country. The nueasure wds contrary to 
the principles on which-the constitution 
w^ founded, to tbe law of nations, 
asd to the law of nature.; and, therefore, 
ought not to be tolerated. The law of 
jqations admitted one state to assist and 
protect another, as far as was consistent 
with the public 'safety; but against this 
principle the bill evidently operated, it 
was ifigued that tbe Crown possessed the 
prerogative of sending foreigners out of 
the:; country—a doctrine which he was 
mm^ inclined to doubt. A great law 
authority (Mr. Justice Blackstone) had 
been (quoted in support of it; but on that 
point itappeared he had fallen into an er¬ 
ror, Mi lad been said by an lion, mom- 
ber dn a former night, though the whole 
legalarmoury had been ransacked, yet 
but one rusty precedent had been found to 
be wielded in support of the measure, and 
that happened to be a bad one. Ministers 
said, that this bill only gave, a greater fa..* 
cility to tbe workibg ofafirerogative whii^h 
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existed nt present. In answer to (his he 
w&iild ask, if such a power did exist io the 
Crown, where was the necessity for a for¬ 
mal alien biil.^ Ihc measure being, in 
every point of view, constitutional and 
political, most objectionable, he could not 
leconciieit to his dut^f be did not vote 
against it. v 

The Hon. J. W. Ward satd, tBat thou^ 
it was unpleasant to continue a debatb m 
which no arguments nad been ofiered but 
on one side, the bill was, in his opintoti, 
so discreditable to the ministers, so dis¬ 
creditable to the House, and so discredit¬ 
able to the 'country, that he could not 
help saying a few words against it; and 
the more so, because he thought it was 
only by the earnestness, zeal, and perse¬ 
verance of the opposition t6'it, that the 
country could ever be delivered from this 
measure, 9 nd that they had thus far to 
congratulate themselves, that it'^was tm 
ni count of that opposition that they had 
not a perpetual instead of a two years 
Alien hill. It was a bill to deprive fo¬ 
reigners of that degree of fav^pr, pro¬ 
tection and countenance which they en¬ 
joyed in this country, he wquld not say 
in ancient times, for that might admit of 
dispute, but witht^ut question in that time 
of our history to which every man looked 
back with most satUfaction, and ivhich 
might be most conveniently taken as an 
vMimple. Ile'really could not understand 
after nil that had been said on the subject, 
on what reasons were offered to then), 
this bill, which^might af^ct the interests, 
a>i J w liich affected so directly the character 
of the country. Was it for’the proiedtion 
of our own government, or wihi it for top 
^ protection of foreign governmental When 
it was last proposed to them, four venni 
ago, they were told that IS^rope was atHl 
over-run with Jacobins'’, some RepubiW- 
enno, some Napoleonists, alt miehievpte' 
in the extreme; they were told to*fQol( 
at till* Netheilands, where, till ah A.}iOo'j 
bill haJ been introduced, the work 
<.c(lnion had been carried oo by ivb0te-‘j 
sa'v', by these pestilent enemies of all e%>*j 
tahlishcd authority. After tht^, )vIlBt 
h.iil happened? In that very year,mOny , 
of those exiles were recalled to waoce;; 
and, in the next year, the king of FVitoce,! 
the head of that government whidt we 
were professing to protect by that bill, 
said his wlsli was, to foi^e pnd forget, 
and suffered almost all thwotbers ‘of these 
exiles to^ retarn to dieir county. The 
'consequence wasf that ihe Ketnerlands 
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were immediately cleared of those formi¬ 
dable persons. If machinations were to bo 
practised against France, it was not in 
the NetherlajjidB, it was not in this Coun¬ 
try, it was not under the protection of 
foreign powers, that they would be car¬ 
ried on—no, it would be In France itself 
—in the electoral colleges, and even in 
the chamber of deputies. The bill was 
intendeS to prevent Jacobins from coming 
here—to keep a*ay those who did not want 
»to come nere—to discourage the visits of 
persons who could do their mismess much 
oettor in their own country; so that, if 
the bill operated at all, its penalties must 
I fall on those who ougiiklo be protected— 

; on merchants, traders, and all those who 
I came here to transact business. He was 
I no alarmist, but he confessed he saw 
I mucfi IB the stafb of the country to create ‘ 
some degree of apprehension. What! 

I did he, on that acepunt, entertain a dread 
I of foreign Jacobins ? * No such thing. 
That was the commodity they had the 
least reason to feat. He would as soon 
expect 8 competition in their cotton and 
hardware manufactures as a competition in 
Jacobinism. Unfortunately, our own home- 
I manufacture yras in too nourishing a »tate 
I —it wanted no aifcistancc from abroad. 

I Let a cargo of foreign Jacobins be ipi- 
r ported, and they Would be found to stand 
DO cbhnce with those which our native 
soil produced. Those who ^ere formed 
in tlw country were ipure sturdy, more in- 
vetm%te, more violent, than those jrho were 
manofaeturedabread [Hear,andalaugh!]. 
They bad so much good old English stuff 
about them, that no foreign Jacobins could 
'Stimd hi competition with them. No 
country in the world had so strong a dis¬ 
like to the interference of foreigners in its 
internaLjponeeras as England. This was 
exemplmed by onr history. Great changes 
had been tnade in the government of the 
cpVatiy at difft^ent periods, but foreigners 
> were permitted to assist. When tliu 

SbglisR rebelled against their king, and 
murdered him, it was without the aid of 
fbtd^ners: when they recalled bis son, 
it .was without the aid of foreigners: 
and when tbw dismissed bis other son, 
stiff it was without the aid of foreigners. 
Out Mumetort indeed displayed a sort of 
OV(g^xiety id get rid ot foreigners when 
tbw assistaBee was offeri!d io aid» of any 
politioff design. If he were cursed with 
a disposition to eifeot any great change in 
the coBitittttioB of tbit eouotry, be would 
not accept of ibe amiataace of forejgaers* 
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He would say to them—'* 1 know you or the conspirators in CatO'Strect so many 
wish to lend us your friendly aid to de- Napoleonists. Such a measure was not 
throne the king, to put down the clergy, resoited to in times when more peril was 
and to root out the aristocracy; but such expected from abroad, when not a fo> 
is the penrerse disposition of the peonle reigner come to this country that might 
of this country, that the very best uesilns not be supposed to carry the Pretender’s 
will be rendered abortive, will be ms> commission in hiV pocket. The bill was 
graced, and contaminated, by your porti- a paltry measuid^paltry, because it was 
cipation in them.” No gentleman, for the foundedson fajfn assumptions—paltiyr be- 
last few months, c<uld go thwugh the scause it was contrary to the gene- 
streets without hearing the point mooted, rous feelings of the country—.paltry, 
whether particular facts could be believed because it anected those who had not an 
on foreign evidence. Now, when the opportunity of complaining. But it was 
question was discussed, whether foreigners said, that a sort of popularity attached to 
were to be believed on their oaths, it did the measure; if it were so, that argument 
appear to him that the place where such made against the bill. Surely it was not 
a question coulee mooted was held had because Ae people were averse to fo- 
very little to fear from their influence reignera, because they disliked them, that 
[Hear, hear!]. The fact Was, there was such a measure should be persisted in<i~ 
1)0 danger of foreign influence where the that was aitrongproof thattnerewaanone* 
liiglicr cijsses were true to their alle* 'ceasity for it. On all occasions he would 
gianco. The higher cla'sses, flom Aeir ghe the government those’powers that 
opfjortunitles o|i intercourse with other were necessary for the welfare of the 
nations, had their animosities rubbed stgte: he had done so; and, if called on, 
down, but the lower classes, and the be would not shrink from doing so again: 
clas-tc!) between the higher and the lower, but he ^objected to unnecessary power; he 
were those which retained national *preju> objected to an authority, for the grunting 
dices in all their strength and shwpness. of which not a shadow of reason could be 
Tins country was, more than any other given; and he could not consent to grant 
nation, separated from its neighbours by an authority, the necessity for which those 
those prejudices; and accordmgly amongst who demanded^ it woidd scarcely take the 
us, connexion with foreign, enemies had pains to explain. 

always been an aristocratical offence. In * Mr. Bathurst argued against the obser* 
the leigns of queen Elizabeth and James, Rations of the hon. member who had just 
the persons whb leagued theipielves with spoken, contending, that experience and 
foreigners were nobles, and men of for> practicer were opposed to the speculation 
tune; in the,time of the Jacobite conspi* and conjecture of that hon. member, when 
racies, the persons concerned were all of he maintained that Knglibh Jacobins, or 
a certain rank. But what was the bha- by whatever other name those might be 
racter of the dissensions which now af> called who desirbd tlie overthrow of the 
flicted this country? They might pe government, had no disposition to seek 
characterisedasdisputesbetweentbeh^her * assistance from oongeniel spirits in other 
and the lower orders. During the last few nations; for it must be recollected, that 
months the country had been haras^ by when the enemies of our government were 
plots and conspiracies, compared with the most anxious for the attainment of their 
object of which any ordinary dbapge in objeot, thev made an appeal for assistance 
government, any change in religion that to the National France. But, 

had ever, at any former time, been tmiio if gentlemen would look to the general 
templa'ted, such as a chhnge from CaAo* conduct, or rather to the uniform system 
he to Protestant, or from £piscop|K8u to, of the disaffected of this country, they 
Dissenting, was trifling. A destruction would find them nesort to every quarter 
of all religion and alt government had of the world where any symptom of a si* 
lieen aimed at, the most pemicious rads milar spirit appeared. It was, indeed, 
had been pursued by tbn fedlest means notorious, that every movement of insur- 
—revolution through murder and asaaasi- reetionordisaffectlontoestablishcdgovcrn- 
natioD. But no fbremn iateiihrence emfld menta thoughout Europe, served as a rao- 
be traced; yet they liad now • bill pro- tive, an example, and an enqouragement to 
posed as if the provisiraail.dhmmittee at thoM who had the same views in this 
Glasgow were Spanirii Liberals, the la- country. Could any one doubt, that if 
aurgenta In YorlcMire German Stodepta, any dinifiected pergons* in wSy nation 
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whatever were to conic to this country, 
they would meet a gracious reception 
from lliobe oi' tlie same desciiption? 
Those, indeed, who thought that the sen¬ 
timents propagated, and the eifects pro¬ 
duced by the Frencti Revolution were 
quite removed, took a^ery narrow view 
of the subject; t while ^086 who con¬ 
templated the danger as iutill continued, 
must feel the necessity or a measure of 
this nature, not with a view to secure 
the French government, as had been 
stated, from a dread of revolution, but in 
order to guard the country from commo¬ 
tion or disturbance. The feeling and 
example of the French Revolution were 
not yet done away, and while diey conti¬ 
nued to operate, government would be 
gnilty of a dereliction of duty, if it neg¬ 
lected to provide due measiues of pre¬ 
caution. As to the hon. memoer*s asser-^l 
tion, that 4rom the jealousy inwards 
foreigners which prevailed among the 
populace of this countrv, no danger 
of foreign influence or aid could be a||>^ 
prebended, andahat therefore the present 
ineasuie was unnecessary, he could not 
concur in such an opinion>t for men hav¬ 
ing a desperate purpose in view, could be 
easily persuaded lo sacrifice their antipa¬ 
thy for the attaiNment *Df their object. 
He denied that this measure was unpo¬ 
pular among the higher and lower orders^ 
as the hun. member had stated, while h^ 
was satisfied that the sound and reflectin* 
part of all orders ficknowledgedi the ne¬ 
cessity, and applauded the policy that 
urged its adoption. It Was aif error to 
suppose, tliat the Alien act had only 
seived for the punishment of the innocent, 
as England was denowo, notwiUntai^ing 
the existence of this law^ to have affordem^ 
fur years an asylum for a nuipbi^ ^ tlmie 
fugitives frot|i a certain bourutY, wno had 
returned to that country to eqjoV the sort 
of revolution which had lately tAen place- 
there. While the seeds of dlsafi^cUon 
were scattered throughout Enrdpe, and 
especially in this country, a measure of 
this nature was indispenii^ly neicatsary, 
as a guard against commotion. 

Mr. Manoell said, that having support¬ 
ed this bill pn a former occasion, he 
thought it necessary to explain the rea¬ 
sons for which be was induced to oppose 
It on the third reading. On the former 
occasion, the queen bad not arrived in 
this country, *or, at least, n6 measures 
affecting her honour and character ^ere 
before this House,, nor bad thQid>*en- 
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trusted with the discretionary powers 
vested in them by this bill, exhibited that 
baibarous indifference to the distresses of 
the manufacturing portion of their own 
countrymen, which their recept proceed- 
ingscvince. He could not longer con¬ 
sent to give them the powers conferred 
by this bill, for he no .longer possessed 
that confidence in their humanity, which 
would permit him t^ive them the means 
of obstrucling witnesses from abroad, 
whose testimony might be beneficial to the 
cause of an illustrious person, whose faults 
or crimes were mainly attributable to the 
errors and guilt of others. 

On the question, tbat^e bill be read a 
second time, the Hous ^divided: Ayes, 
113; Noes, 63: Majority, 30. 

LUt p/* tKk Minority. 


AhhorpjSisct. , 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 

Bernal, Rt 
Birch, Jos. * 
Bury, viset. 

Browne, Dom. 
Bcjaumont, T. F. 
Cmcrafi, J. H. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Colbernc, N. R. 
Crespigny, sir _W. De 
DOiicannon, viset. 
Denison, W. J. 
Ebringiton, vise. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Ferguson, rir K. C. 
Folfcestone, vise. 
Fleming, John 
Orabam, J. B. G. 
Oraht, J. P. 

Gordon, Robert 
Ga8keU,R 
Hughes, W.L. 
Uoohouse, J. C. 
.Heron, sir R. 

Hume, J. # 
‘BDsrbora, bou. E. 

g atbeote, sir p. 

mbton, J. O. 
Mtlhank, Hark 
Maxwdyi,J. • 
Monek^J. B.« 


Maule, hon. W. 
Marjonbankb, S. 
Mdl^intosh, sir.f 
Ossiilston, lord 
O’Callagiiaii, J. 

Ord, W. 

Palmer, C. f. 
Powlett, hon. \V 
Price, R. 

Parnell, sir il. 
Parnell,.\V m. 
Ricaido, D. 

Rulley, sir M. 

Rice, T. S. 

Robaris, A. 
Robarts, G. 
Ramsay, sir A. 
Sefton, earl ot 
Scudamore, R. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, Wm. 

Sykes, D. 

Townsbend, loid C. 
Tavistock, man), ol 
Western, C. 

Ward, hon. J. W. 
Williams, W. 
Wellesley, R. 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilberforce, W. 

TCLLCBS. 

Davies, R. II. 
Wilson, sir R. 


Ui^iOK Butirs Bill.] This bill being 
ireco'inoaitted, ^ » 

Hr. Hum expressed his surprise and 
regret that sir H. Favnell bad not suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the appointment of 
the eommittee fbr which he had moved 
some time ago, as had tha^ motion been 
agreed to, ample* evidence would have 
been adduced to show that every iropedi- 
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ment to a freedom of intercourse between possible the points which appeared to him 
the two countries ought to be clFcctuall^ to deserve the peculiar attention of the 
removed, and yet it was proposed, in the* chancellor of the exchequer. Of the tax 
present bill, to continue for twenty years upon the import of brass wrought into 
all those duties which formed the greatest Ireland, the Irish manufacturers par- 
impediment *to that intercourse. He tidularly complain^, fur the effect of that 
strongly protested against the renewal of tax, instead .of <^eratin|^ for their pro- 
such duties, contending, that at all ewnts tection, vdiich ‘Ms its professed object, 
they ought to be red|||^d, with %vie# to w^as nothing more or less than a tax often 
diminish the evil JRih tbey*served to per cent upon British machinery going 
produce. » ♦ into Ireland. The objection of the Irish 

Sir H. Parnell argued forclBly against manufacturers to this tax was indeed so 
the bill, the purport of which was, a ge- strong, and so obviously just, that the 
neral and indiscriminate renewal of all the Custom-house officers were known to have 
duties upon all manufactures transmitted received instructions to relax as much as 
from one country to the other.When wSs consistently possible upon the import 
these duties ^ere originally., laid, . 'they of brass in macltinery. The tax unoa 
were for the avowed purpose of introdiic-^ ■ cottons was also much objected to in Ire- 
ing and establishing manufactures ij^fdre- land, aS it was known to be very injurious 
land, and this, however erroneous itjQiight in its operation, and the tax upon apparel 
be dceihcd, was a distinct and geoerf|l was rather a suh||ect of ridichle, as he 
ubjoct; but the right hon. gentleman, in' never heard of any such import into Ire- 
proposing the further continuance^of these land, unless of old clothes from Liverpool 
duties said, he did so, in order to protect and. Bristol. If parliament w'erc detcr- 
capital that was vested in their inanufac- mined to legislate, upon sound principles, 
turc's. This was certainly a very different it could not surely assent to the cuntinu- 
motion from that which originally gave ance of such taxes, especially under the 
rKc to those taxes. But the right hon. • pretence'of protecting duties for Ireland, 
gentleman has not stated any distinct case There were indeed only three or four arti- 
to show where the capital was so invested cles in tliis schedule for-‘yhbsc interest it 
as to require this protection, and ■ this was at all necessary to continue the pro- 
should be done before the continuailce of posed duties. These articles were cottons, 
such duties was agreed to. For where caljcoes, silk| and glass. But the removal 
duties of this nature were not nece^ry oflthe duties on these ought to take place, 
fur the protection of Ireland, they muqf' if the proper construction were given to 
operate as direct taxation upon that ebuh- ' th|e Act of Union. But upon what ground 
try. From the representation of the dp- was.the duty to be continued as to articles 
puties of the Irish manufacturers who of ^ cabinet-making ? The expense of 
communicated with the right hoQ. gentle-: freight and carriage from this country 
man, it appeared that they could havp^’DA affordeAaofficient protection to tlie Irish 
desire to continue the taxes, or yhat w^e. . cabinet-makers against any competition 
called protecting duties, upon ppted wftre :tfirom''tbis Country; and it was known that 
or potterv, for as these articles GOasunaed ffbose csbinet-makecs were very desirous 
in Irelahtl (there being no madufaCtnrs'of ;'t 9 have the ports of England open for 
them), were Imported into Irdand ff'l^ ^ tl^ fumiture, where they calculated, 
this country, the duty referred'tO ’ l^pt^ fheir .superior skill and workman- 

served to impose an additioilftl tat ^ ship,. tiT'obtaio very profitable markets, 

the Irish consumers. Therefore it^'^hs' ' The Irish coach-maker also objected very 
desirable that pottery and plated ware mu^ to the tax upon the import of Eng- 
should be wholly omitted from the scbe- Ush cloth,^ of which they used so much, 
dule annexed to this bill. But there w(ire: as well a8<.to that dpon other articles 
other articles in this schedule to. which he which they used as springs. The effect 
must'request the attentioa of the com- indeed of these .taxes was, to add ten per 
mittee, and upon the nece^ity of except* cent to the pric#of Irish (‘.arriages. But 
ing which he^could offer various argu* the tax upon leather was peculiarly objec- 
mentsif time were allowed.for due con- |pionab1e-~for as it became impracticable, 
sideration. From the tbin.statesof the irom the absurd regulations of the Irish 
cbmmittde be did not deem it proper to excise, to manufacture good leather in 
enter into the subject at any length, but' Ireland, the Irish boot-makers and sad-' 
he felt it his duty to^st^te as briefly as dlen ge^erally used En*glish leather, and 
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thuB this tax was an additional impost of 
ten per cent upon the Irish consumers. 
The taxes, therefore, which he had men¬ 
tioned should be altogether repealed. 
They were, indeed, for the most part, 
originally imposed utl^r that roistalen 
system of thediish ^rliament, which 
sought to confine the ^mand^ for Irish 
manufactures to the poverty of Ireland, 
instead of endeavouring to omn to them 
the rich market of England* The errone¬ 
ousness of that poli^ was now as it had 
been long evident; for the Irish manufac¬ 
tures which had access to the English 
market were those which had most pros¬ 
pered, as appeared fregfn the success of 
the butter and linen trade, of the distil¬ 
leries, and of the agriculture of Ireland. 
After enforcing, by a variety of impressive 
observations, the seveial points to which 
he had adverted, the hon. barenet ex* 
pressed his intention to move amendments 
as to those taxes, which, as he had argued, 
ou^Iit to be discontinued, and concluded 
witl) proposing, that instead of 1840 ," 
as the period for the farther continuance 
of that part of the taxes to which he did 
not object, “ 1830 ** should be inserted. 

After some discussion, the questioV^, 
that the words •)iropo6cd to be left out 
should stand part of the clause, was 
put aiul agreed to. The report was then 
brought up. , 

i 

Military in the Citv.] The iorif 
Maj/or, in rising to offer an explauatbn 
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felt it his paramount duty to take every 
possible precaution for the preservation of 
the tranquillity of the city, especially at 
a time like the present, when speeches of 
an extraordinary kind were delivered, and 
when placards of a most inflammatory and 
atrocious nature were exhibited in every 
partof the town. He hoped, therefore, 
the nousejwould him crediufor hav¬ 
ing done whaf hi^mty prescribed ■ arxl 
while he ^ad the honour of being chief 
magistrate' of London, he assured the 
House it was his determination to take 
every possible measure to preserve the 

E ublic peace, and to afford protection to 
is fellow-citizens. 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Monday^ Jvly 10 . 

Bill ox Pains and Pe^altif*; 
AGAINST HER MaJESTY.] TllC Edrl «f 
hvoerj/bei rose to call thcir lordbinps’ at¬ 
tention ^0 the order of the day made with 
reference to the bill he had iiitiudiicod on 
the report of the secret committee. \\ hen 
this subject was under discussion on a 
former occasion, it was thought that the* 
illustrious person against whom the pio- 
ceedings were instituted, and her counsel, 
were desirous of considerable delay; but, 
in consequence of the report of the secret 
commiuee, and the bill which he had laid 
on the tible, an application of a different 
Qilture had been made by the queen’s 
couned; namely, ^ that their lordships 


on a subject to which tlfle attention of the;* ehould proceed forthwith with the inquiiy. 
House had been called by the hon. mem*^*' no means meant to, complain of 

her for Aberdeen, regretted that the,hon. th» as inconsistent, because he was per-. 
member was not present to hear bis justt* fectfy aensible, that the different circum* * 
fication. He coUidastore the House that stancea in whidh the case was then placed 
notliing had been farther fr5e( hit mind ^ tnij^bt giA just ground for a* change of 
than to call in the military for the purpose ‘ opinioo as to the time of proceeding, 
of overawing the livery or hh feliuar*> If must be (dtvious, However, that this 
eitizens. His sole object in taking cMnge must, in some degree, afi^ect thoce 
precaution for which he bad been htMed fadfere whom.the proceedings were to take 
by some persons, wm to preserve and Buf he did not make this ob^er- 

protect the citizens of LonTOn; and tbt ^ vatlon with thewiew of casting any weight 
this purpose the military had been placed' on ^nt objci^oiK On the cootraryt he 
in the neighbourhood of the city —iitft said (ba^ the call for nn immediate inquiry 
within it,’qa bad been erroneously stated. i baifiBg heien made, their lordships were 
He bad thought it prudent, on this ooca-, h^nd t9 Opswer it as far as it was practi* 

siOD, to nosteoldfers ih ^aces contiguous ' - - --= - ^ 

to the city,' lest alcy eraf^sponed spirits 


should think fit to renew (fdcii Outrages as 

1___j __ 


to do» oansistemly with the 
adsnqi^lioat^ si^anttt^justice. This 
was a ease in they musa put out of 


'^bd been cpromitted in' iho inayarslty ottuusstiah evim m^d^e of mere conveni 
nderman Wood, when shops wer^broVenT mod. 1^ day oii,* which this 

wfiea, arms ware stolen, .snd^jMs df'Siou suhjest waS> tmdsr dtscussioo, he had 
ience and bloodshed wei;^ coibmitted. tluown out fev their lordships considera- 
Whh this example before hnni, he had tion, whether they would tiilnk proper to 
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proceed niti) this inquiry without the pro* 
sence of the judges. In the communica¬ 
tions lie had had with those w!:om he 
thought riglit to consult on this point, he 
tvas confirmed in the opinion, that their 
lordships would not exercise their duty 
in the manner which became them, if they 
proceeded in this measure without having 
the advantage of at btist a portion of the 
judges. He said a j^tion; far,^n look¬ 
ing back to precedents of the ^tendance 
of the judges in parliamentary inquiries, 
he found that the presence of the whole 
twelve had not been considered necessary. 
It had always been so arranged, that some 
were allowed to go the circuit. In the 
present case, there was tio period, not 
even that which would be the most con¬ 
venient—he meant November next—in 
which their lordships could order the at¬ 
tendance of the whole of the judge#, with¬ 
out greatly interfering with the adminis¬ 
tration or justice. On this pojnt, then, 
he certainly thought it W'ould not be 
proper for their lord»hips to pMceed with¬ 
out a part of the judges; but, from what 
be had stated, he was convinced the pre¬ 
sence of the whole was unnecessary. 

lie had now to call their lordships at¬ 
tention to the next stage of tile bill. 
Consistently with the wish of answering 
the call made for an immediate proceed¬ 
ing with as little delay as possible, be bad 
made it his duty to inquire, what the 
earliest period at which the preseij^" of .a 
part of the judges could be obtained], and 
he had found that, by the 17th of August,’ 
their lordships might have at least tbe,at<^ 
tendance of four. It was therefcre h'^ in¬ 
tention to move that the bill be reiad.a 
second time on the 17th of Augqst nexi^ 
He should follow up that tnotioti with 
others which were consequent"upCn It. 
He was aware that the time proposed for 
prosecuting the inquiry was a most incon¬ 
venient period of the year; but he bad ho 
doubt, from the extreme importaoiee of 
the case, that the House would m at¬ 
tended in such a manner is would render 
the decision, whichever way it migl^t be, 
equally satisfactory to the public and.'to 
their lordships themselves. Ho had ho 
doubt that their lordships would alfbe reify 
to make every sacrifice tofhdpesfonhance 
of their duty on so important an oecidoh. 
There were among them ipdividaihi vtho 
certainly had claims to indtfymice on ac¬ 
count of the constant attendance which 
their duties required, and who must na¬ 
turally look to that period of the year as 
VOL. II. * 
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I ode of relaxation ; but they, feeling the 
urgent necessity of the occasion, would 
be disposed to make every necessary sa¬ 
crifice. There was one thing he thought 
should be impressed on their lordships 
minds—that this was a case in which peers 
neither could nor ought to vote by proxy. 
They oudit all Jo be prAent during the 
deliberations, imd all should vote in per¬ 
son. What would be the view of the il¬ 
lustrious person who was the object of tlie 
bill, with regard to the course he now 
proposed, remained to be seen. He knew 
not bow far that illustrious person miglit, 
or might not, have objection to the time. 
He must observe, however, that if it 
should be thought advisable to make any 
application to their lordships for a change 
of time, or delay, he trusted that sncii 
application would be made within a few 
days; because, if it came in Aygust, after 
the preparations for proceeding had been 
completed, and their lordships had made 
thrir arrangements for attending, it would 
be very inconvenient to comply with it. 
He must therefore repeat his hope, that if 
any such application was intended, it 
would be made without loss of time. If 
th^ir lotfships agreed to his proposition 
for fixing the second rqpding of the bill 
for Thursday the 17th of August, he 
would next move that a copy of the order 
be sent to her majesty,—that counsel be 
allowed to he heard for and against the 
bill before the second reading,—and that 

m es on that day be ordered to at- 
he noble lord concluded by mov¬ 
ing, *• that the bifl be read a second lime 
on Thursday tiie 17th of August.” 

Earl Or^ did not oppose the motion 
made noble earl, but observed 

that, if there was* to be any delay, lie 
thought it Would be much better that it 
should take place before the proceedings 
commenced than during their progress. 
He was ignorant as to what course the 
illustrious person against whom these 
proceedings were directed might wish to 
afypt; and, in the present state of the 
information before their lordships, it was 
difficult to suggest any thing on the sub¬ 
ject. He thought, hoi^ever, that some 
arrangement mighs be made with her 
majesty, so as to have the delay previously 
to the inquiry, ihstead of making it inter¬ 
pose, as » odterwrse might do, to allow 
time for the preparation of the defene^ 
How Ibis was to be brought about hP 
did not know, but he thought it might 
be accomplished by conynuificating to her 
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majesty a capy of ilie charges, and a ‘list 
of tlie iti)>.sse5 against her, wliich he 
foiisideicd Jiolliing more than what strict 
jiistice required. Were this done, it was 
probable that their lordships might then 
adjourn the fartlicr proceedings to a 
period of the year muqh more convenient 
for their atteftdance. \ Whatever delay 
might be necessary for W pr^aration of 
iho defence might be procured by some 
arrangement like that he had taken before 
the second reading, and thus contribute 
to the convenience of all parties, Te this 
sugge.stion he pau^t add, that he did not 
think the noble earl had shown any neces-^ 
sity for the postponement. If their lord- 
ships were to endeavour to answer the 
call to proceed forthwith, why delay till 
the 17th of August? The noble earl was 
of opinion that the attendance of four 
judges w^s sufficient. Why was it neces¬ 
sary to wait till the 17th of August to 
obtain that number ? He thought the 
attendance of that number of judges might 
be obtained new; and in that case it 
would be better to go on than to begin at 
the I7tb of August with the probability of 
suspending the proceedings after that 
period. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured the noble 
lord, that, from hie inquiries he had made, 
he had found it was not possible^ for their 
lordships, with a due regard to the fld> 
ininisti'ution of justice, to call for thtt 
attendance of any of the learned judges 
before the 17th of August. He perfectly 
agreed with the noble earl, that H would, 
be very desirable to obtain a delay before 
the commencement of the proceedings, 
rather than at any other tinie,. if an 
arrangement for that. pprpot^-could be 
made suitable to the convenience of all} 
parties. The noble earl tbdUfht ^is 
object might be facilits^d by -communi-' 
eating the charges and ai list of the witnesses. 
As to the charges, he conceived they 
were already sufficiently midehnWia#’they': 
were as fully detailed in this MU ai ever 
they had been in any o^r of |he kind. 
With regard.to the otMIpiind mote im¬ 
portant point, the coraMtihication of tlie 
names of the witnesses, he had given it bis 
most serjoul ctUhsidaratiot)) and be was 
perfectly satisfied that no claim whatever 
could in justice be mad^ to such a com- 
^ munication. It vtould .he‘.daDgerous to 
|jjiake sucl^a precedent.fpr it would tend 
P|o the .establishment ^ one'of the most 
' inconvenient principle - that cquld be 
adopted in pvocepdings of. a fi^Uar kind, 
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I and to the introduction of a practice 
inconsistent with the ordinary couise of 
the uduiiuistrntiun of justice. 

Lord Holland desired the standing 
order. No. 47, which regulates proceed- 
ingk of inquiry before their lordships, and 
directs that defendants may be heard by 
counsel, &c., should be read. > He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the date of 
this orih^r^ as it stoad in the order-book, 
was correct, it was imperative on their 
lordships to grant to her majesty the sub¬ 
stance of the depositions or charges 
against her. He had no wish to call upon 
their lordships to do any more in this case 
than what substantial justice required, 
and therefore he did not rest much on 
this ground; he would indeed candidly 
confess, that he had some doubt of tho 
accuracy of the date: it was the Srd of 
Aprilf 1623. It appeared that proceedings 
were then instituted in that House against 
tile lord-treasurer Middlesex. A report 
from a committee, at the head of which 
was the urchbishop of Canterbury, hiul 
been made cn the 2nd of April, stating 
that, in the course of their inquiry, reflec¬ 
tions had been found to attach on the 
honour of the lord-treasurer. On the 5tl< 
a committee was appointed in the Com¬ 
mons to inquire into the conduct of the 
loird-treasureV Middlesex. If this order 
were entered on the Journals on the 3rd of 
April (the period specified), no doubt 
whatever- could exist but that it was done 
for the purpose of granting to the lord- 
tFe.wurer a communication of those charges 
tlmt had been made against him in a 
secret committee, and with respect to 
wh^ the otlier House had given him no 
in^rmation. A conference took place 
between , th^ two Houses, and at that 
conference an accusation was prcferied 
agmnst the lord-treasurer. That accusa¬ 
tion, and a report of the proceedings at 
that conference, were referred to a com- 
.mittea of their lordships, and they almost 
una^ihously caused articles of impeach- 
mi^t to be dratvn up against the loru-trea- 
sureilr. The manner in which the busi- 
n€8s*8eemed to be conducted was this:— 
'Tnere was, on the part of the plaintiff and. 
defendant,, a, certain report drawn up by 
tbeHduSe> and witnesses were sworn at 
' the bar to give evidence on the subject. 

I On the 3H of.AL.pvIl) an int^uiry took place 
' as to whether the information required by 
the lor^-treasutcr should be granted to 
him or notii^ Oh that occasion, they did 
not attive flit any dedtipn* On the 3rd of 
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May, a petition was presented from tlie 
lord-treasurer to that House, accompanied 
certain interrogatories, which he 
wished to be propounded to some other 
witnesses, who were yet to be examined; 
and the lord-trcasuser, in his petition, 
said, “ Since your lordships have appoint* 
ed Friday next for proceeding with 
this suit, I pray to have copies of the 
depositions furnished me in somd* conve¬ 
nient time before that day, in (vder tliat 
1 may prepare myself for my just de¬ 
fence.” On the motion that the lord- 
treasurer shall have Just copies of the said 
depositions, which was moved by lord Soy 
and Sele, and seconded by lord Horton, 
it was negatived at that moment, because 
the lord-treasurer’s own witnesses had 
not then been examined ; and it was also 
refused, on the ground that it migli| form 
a precedent for posterity. The subject 
was then referred to a commiUec of pri¬ 
vileges, and they reported thftt means of 
justification might be afforded before the 
final answer was given in, and lhaf the 
lord-treasurer might'tlien be’allowed- the 
depositions of all the witnesses, as well for 
liim 08 against him.’’ Then came an 
order of the 3rd of May,, which specially 
related to those depositions. Now, as 
far as he had been able to understand 
what those depositions were, they com¬ 
prised the whole body of evldene%, on 
v.-l]icli the House proceeded to judgtnent, 
which was simply read at their bar. He 
wished their lordships would get. n/iSlear 
understanding of the whole traosae^lon. 
with respect to the propriety of granting' 
the depositions, and that they would malte 
up their minds upon it. If the order..to 
which he referred were placed ofti lbeiir- 
Journals at the date which was then 
down, it was a case worthy thte atteiffjlbb 
of their lordships. The whole jpoint 
ed on the consequences that nifght he.dir;’ 
rived from a publication of the depositi^t,' 
whether the matter terminated < hbnotir-' 
ably or dishonourably for her ma|oitty. 
If It were not proper in tbia state of tl^ 
business to Communicate the whojje of 
these proceedings to her majesty’s ebup^, 
yet their lordships, be tbouebl^ iDiist 
that it would be necessary that abb-, 
stance of those depositioosi’and copbia pf- 
tbe evidence, should at least- be laiil . be¬ 
fore those who were to act.as judges in’ 
this case, prior to the facing oif thp e^use. 
This was done in ordipary cases, and 
ought, as far as they cpnld consider the 
matter, with reference to analogy, be 
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acted on here. Where informations were 
taken before a magistrate, tlieocporitioiis 
were generally given in the presence of 
the party accused; but, whpthtr they 
were sworn in the presence of tlie person 
accused or not, when tlie case came be¬ 
fore the court for. trial they were commu¬ 
nicated tojhc judge. They were produced 
for the purpose'of giving the judge an op- 
pflrtunity to ascertain the credibility of 
the witnesses, by checking the evidence 
sworn at the bar wth that which had pre¬ 
viously been given before the magistrate. 
There could be no reoson surely for aban¬ 
doning so fair a system. They had'.a 
right he conceived, so fur to regdpte 
themselves by the analogy which hd^d 
pointed out, as to give to the accused and 
to her judges the same advantages that 
would be given to any other individual in 
the country, By this course tvnly could 
lier judges properly consider and apply 
the evidence. Ho supposed the course of 
proceeding would be, when the second 
reading was proposed, for some noble 
lord to propose that counsel be called in 
and heard forthwith. That motion would 
of course be followed up by a communi¬ 
cation tb the attorney-general; and he 
wished to know whether jt was the inten¬ 
tion of the noble earl to furnish that indi¬ 
vidual with the contents of this bag 1 If 
-he strictly adliered to precedent, he must 
do so; ajijd he could not conceive how 
sttch in^taatiOn could be furnished to 
biieof the partifs,. and not to the other. 

14' was not'possiblq, in his opinion, to fur- 
.^niiH all necesstiy information to the pro- 
4nd to withhold it from the par¬ 
ty a^cus^. The course of proceeding 
was a pdipjt to whicli they ouglit to apply 
'ibe m^'vtgilant attention, particularly if 
;tbe fe^ort of the secret committee were 
il^cb as cduld not be paralleled throughout 
tite whole of thaic Journals. A great 
naassjof evidence had been referred to a 
committee of th^t House for examination. 
Thf course of proceeding usually adopted 
by 8 committal.^:, this sort was, to report 
th&^generat bli^e and tendency, and, in 
some point, the details of the evidence, 
submitted to their notice: leaving their 
lordships, in a jjreat measure, to draw 
their own conclusions on the matter iu agi¬ 
tation. On this occasion, however, no 
information whatever was given with 
spect to the subject; on the contrar;«| 
tne committee ad vise j their lordships 
adopt aceftaih mode of proceeding. This 
n^'s the fint'time that a oomihUtcc of their 
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lordships’ House had pursued such a line 
of conduct. All these clrcunistunccs 

f iroved the proceeding to be a very singu* 
ar one indued. He, theretore, thought 
that the question put by his noble friend 
was a very proper one. He could see no 
reason why the names of the witnesses’ 
should not be ‘disclosed, to the accused 
party. Either a statement of tfte precise 
evidence should be allowed; or, if that 
were refused, a list of the witnesses should 
be forthcoming. What his noble friend 
suggested to the House was this—whether 
it would not be proper, when the case was 
gone into, to allow a given lime to elapse, 
iu.^er to enable her majesty to enter 
oii^^lr defence 2 If any other mode of 
proeaieding were adopted, it would not 
meet the justice of the caa^fcThe ends 
of justice would not be prop^y attained, 
unless eith.er at this moment, or at some 
future period, the necessary information 
were laid before her majesty’s legal ad* 
visers, and sufficient time were given 
them to examine the evidence in ml its 
bearings. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it would be 
better if the noble lord, instead of intro* 
ducing this point incidentally, would make 
a distinct motion on the subject. Unless 
that were doite, the House could not, he 
conceived, deal with the question. If any 
noble lord was anxious to introduce tRo 
subject to the House, he might do so by' 
offering a distinct proposition with respect 
to it. For his own part, he had heard'no* 
tiling that tended in the slightest degree to 
sliuke the opinion he hadifformed ott this 
(juestion. The noble lord, in support of 
his view of the case, had referred to an old 
standing order of that House t tie had 
very pndidly observed, that ^]^fH^w^}) 0 t 
how far it lyould apply to 
present proceeding. But be h^ieved, if 
they examined their Journals, they would 
find entries considerably later, 
nected with analogous cesc^ wbeiNtji^^, 
of depositions and papers of the mititrf hf 
those that had been refere^to the secret 
committee, were actualhMiiifeied 40 tbf 
parties concerned, who’trad applied for 
them. In the ease of bishop Atterbiiry 
divers papers were laid beforothe Rouse 
of Commons support of the charge 
against tbay^viduat. Copies of tliose 
papers wet|raAerwards sent to tbe Lords. 
The bishopiMtitioncd the House, praying 
^to have sufficient iime allowed mm) be*> 
fore the second readiia-of Uie bill, to in- j 
spect those papei^ by ms covtneel or soli* 
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citor. That application was, however 
peremptorily refused. He did not state 
tiiit> as conclusive evidence on the subject, 
but as a proof that it was not always con¬ 
ceived necessary to furnish this species of 
information to the parties. He admitted 
it would not be just to withhold those depo* 
sitions, if on them alone the judgment of 
the House was to be formed. But their 
lordship^ ^ould see that their judgment 
was not tg be founded either on the depo* 
sitions, or on the report. They all agreed 
that it would be improper if the House 
) were asked to declare an opinion on these 
documents; and, it had been stated all 
along, that the case was to be proved by 
oral testimony at their lordships’ bar, sub* 
ject to the examination, cross-examina¬ 
tion, and re-examination, to which oral 
testimony was liable. Therefore noble 
lords fieed not give themselves up to the 

K osition, that their judgment was to 
lunded on the depositions in question. 
With respect to the question of time, he 
had do difficulty in saying, that great ad¬ 
vantage would be derived from proceeding 
with celerity when tbe business had once 
commenced; neither had he the least dif¬ 
ficulty in believing, that if delay were 
asked, if a good ground for postpone¬ 
ment were adduced, their lordships would 
not object to such an application. This 
he would most distinctly state—that, with 
a view to tbefurtherance of justice, if a pre¬ 
vious list of the witnesses, or else a period 
of delay between the accusation and the 
defence, were demanded, he would decid- 
^ly ■ prefer granting the latter. This, 
however, was only his own opinion as to 
tite most efiectual way of obtaining sub¬ 
stantial justice. 

Lord EUenbordugh said, if he had not 
mlabofieratopd.the noble lord (Holland), 
the argument which he used on this occa- 
sifm was at variance with that which he 
ha^ formerly advanced. The argument 
iaddueed against the secret committee was, 
That' the consequence of laying those 
. papers and depbsitions before such a body, 
wiiiioat the examination of witnesses, 
'arbpm he to prejudice their minds in a 
considai^bte i!(egree, and thus to render 
the^ unfit to act judicially on the sub- 
febt* Tbi^ as far as his recollection 
smed) was the objection against the se- 
oret nummltteet and that objection the 
noble lord now proposed to extend to the 
whofe House, by placing under the eve 
of every peer those papers which, in the 
former case, he considered as likely to 
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create a prejudice in the case. So far 
from the perusal of those documents being 
restricted to fifteen peers, the noble lord 
now wished that tliey should be laid be* 
fore the whole of their lordships, because 
it would give them an opportunity of 
comparing the evidence contained in those 
depositions, with the statements made at 
the bar of the House. He, however, 
tliought that neither the circivnetance of 
the depositions being submitted to a secret 
committee, nor their being l8id*before the 
whole House, would in the slightest de¬ 
gree interfere with the exercise of their 
lordships judicial capacity. He thought 
so, because they were not only judges in 
parliament, but hereditary counsellors of 
the Crown; and he wss sure the consti¬ 
tution would not impose on them two 
duties that appeared to be incompatible 
with each other. As hereditary dbunsel- 
lore they might be called, on to advise his 
majesty on a matter deeply affecting the 
honour and dignity of the: Crown. Were, 
they to refuse that advice? Were they 
to say to his majesty, “We cannot a|- 
tend to your request, because we may 
hereafter be obliged to act as judges in' 
parliament, and in that capacity we may ; 
be expected to decide on thia case?’*. He 
apprehended that they could not give such ; 
an answer. In that cose those who were ! 
hereditary counsellors of the Crowm^jeould. < 
be cut off from stating their opii^m on ' 
matters of great public importaAOe,} for I 
there was scarcely a situation of .dtm^r 
and difficulty in which the statp might be 1 
placed, and on which their advice mifAt ' 
not be required, that, by pos8ibility,,tni^ 
not afterwards come before them aa.-fegia^ 
Jators, they having previously given that 
advice which seemed best.calculatj^'iibv 
meet the evil. He conceived thslt th^. 
noble lord had here fallen into soma 
inconsistency, which, he doubted npt| ‘|ie' 
would explain with his usual ingenuity^, 
Lord Holland did not deny that the, 
noble lord had stated ve^ fairly thia yiew 
which he had on a form^ occasion taken 
of the formation of a secret committee, 
lie then said, it would bil very uosAisfac- 
tory to the public, and therefore mosi ud» 
wise, to call for an opinion from fifteen 
peers, with respect to papers submitted to 
them, since they would be afterward 
called to decide finally on the question in 
& judicial capacity. Now, in vraat he had 
observed this evening, there was nothing 
that could justly be termed inconsistent 
with that opinion. There certainly was 
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some little diflbrence between having 
papers laid before him, to enable him to 
compare the depositions with the evidence 
given at the bar, and having papers sub¬ 
mitted to him which he had examined 
antecedently, and on which he had pre¬ 
viously delivered some opinion. The ob¬ 
jection of himself and his noble friends 
was, tha^the i.<‘dividuals who formed the 
secret committee would be placed in pos¬ 
session of ex parte information, and would, 
in the first instance, pronounce an opinion 
on those facts which they would after¬ 
wards have to consider as judges. This 
did not by any means apply to the case 
put by the noble lord. He had stated 
most correctly, that when a person who 
had been oommitted by a magistrate was 
about to lipteied before a judge, the latter 
was furnidi^ with the depositions taken 
in the case; and he argued, by analogy, 
that the depositions in the present in¬ 
stance sliould be laid before their lord- 
ships, as the judges of the charge. He 
did not see any thing inconsistent in this 
aigument; on the contrary, he thought 
he imght say there was something incon- 
sistentin the noblelord’smodeofarguingthe 
question. If the noble lord really thought 
there Was an advantage in thus proceeding 
by laying certain documents before a few 
peers, be could not conceive any reason 
fbr refusing the same advantage to the 
whole House. His argument was, that 
if' fifteen of their lordships had those 
.'piqiers in their possession, and had de- 
an opinion on them, it was not fair 
.tod dle parties, hor consonant with the 
pripoiples of justice or humanity, to call 
OU'those peers to assist in deciding the 
queilihn^^pltimately. It ought not to be 
left fp'jt^ges whose opinion was already 
icm^repord. 

I". Lord JBrtibW.—My lords; much as I 
"always desire to bear my noble friend on 
right, I am not sure 1 should have 
-^yjim way to him, if 1 had not expected 
it'^wopld havb been more to the matter 
now before' us. He says that we have 
^two |diatectf||i^ that of hereditary coun- 
‘sellors, and tegislators also, and that if 
[dobkiog at the evidence secretly in the 
I former character, disqualified us for sitting 
in judgment oo it afterwards, no sucit 
parliamentary jurisdiction should have 
ever existed; but to that it can be only 
answered (and I am deliveriqg no opiniop,. 
on the points, titat if looking at the 
deoce secretly, affects the judgment, as 
it is impossible to chfoge* the nature of 
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the human mind, the practice of the con¬ 
stitution should be altered. But that is 
not the question now—the committee has 
made its report—a bill has been brought 
in—it has been read a first time, and the 
17th of August has been appointed for the 
second reading, and the only matter to be 
considered at pitsent is, how we are to 
deal with it most consistently‘^^with the 
honour and character of the House, with' 
the clearest safety to the accused, and in 
a manner the most congenial to the feel¬ 
ings of an enlightened people. My lords, 
the proceeding is so rare, or rather so 
anomalous, that it may be difRcult to find 
a precedent that may exactly apply to it; 
but I wish to lay aside precedent altoge¬ 
ther for a more satisfactory of deci¬ 
sion, viz. for that mode* c^^|iroceediug 
which is the most analogous to'We general 
principles of our crimit)al law, on a case 
the nearest to the present, and which will 
hold the scales of justice the .most even 
between the accuser and the accused. 
Your lordships must anticipate that ex¬ 
cellent statute of king Williain for the 
protection of persons accused of high 
treason, which gives to the accused, even 
before the court is opened, a copy of the 
indictment, and a list of all the witnesses 
who arc to be examined for the Crown. 
What is the principle of this admirable 
law which thus bestows a privilege which 
in ordinary cases is denied I It is, my 
lords, because in such a case the prisoner 
has not to contend with an equal aceuseri, 
or with equal securities against injusti<%^.- 
It is because he is to contend with mighty; 
power, which is wisely vested by the law> 
but which demands a balance, and he is 
therefore covered all over with the aridour 
of the law. Now wasethere ever.MJ^!>p 
more clearly of this dMcripftiotit 
not mean to speak invidiously, or to 
any charges; but only to, point qjut 
situation of the illustrious'accusai^.;, 
has to contend against the Crown a^^^s 
ministers, and against all the pOwe^'^pd 
influences they posses. <Ib 8itc|i;a.ta8e, 
my lords, putting all right or precedent^ 
out of the question, 1 would most earnestly*, 
advise your lordships to give the liA'df' 
the witnesses, unless you cap show tne 
who offered you this advice, that by 
doing so you would disturb tbe balance 
of justice, and' confer a power to weaken 
and djsappqjlnt the accusation however 
. just. iShew me this and I am silent, but 
you cannot show tbjs without being pre¬ 
pared to repeal the statute of king Wil¬ 


liam, because I ask even less than by that 
statute is compulsory on the Crown. 
After the list of the witnesses in a case of 
high treason has been delivered, though a 
fatal omission is afterwards discovered, it 
cannot be repaired; and the witnesses, 
though by accident omitted, cannot be 
examined; but in a case so anomalous, 
and where there is no law to demand such 
proceedmg^ it ought not to be required; 
but what objection then remains to a list 
of those that have at present been deter¬ 
mined on ?—The noble earl has said that 
he should prefer a proceeding without in¬ 
terruption, but that if the illustrious ac¬ 
cused, aRer the witnesses for the bill had 
been examined, should desire time to 
contradict them, God forbid it should be 
refused, but that indulgence might come 
too late. The list of the witnesses is 
given, ®not merely that those for the 
Crown may be contradicted, but that, 
under cross-examination, if they are false 
witnesses, they Imay be made to contra¬ 
dict themselves. My lords, I pray you to 
consider this—the noble earl has said that 
the question is not closed, and that it 
may be re-considcrcd. It appears to me 
to deserve re-consideration. We are 
placed in the view of titp public, and 1 
know we shall fulfil our duty. The judi¬ 
cial character of the House of Lords sup- 
.pOrf^^lLtho other tribunals of justice, 
attendance of the judges would 
be of ., 1)0 value here unless our superior 
. cbpracter were held sacred by the people, 

‘ #bl<^ 1 hope and trust they ever will be. 
s&jb Iprds, I have not made these observa- 
r tims from any desire to disappoint or ob- 
sjiraot the course we are engaged in. 
Wheu the court assembles I will do my 
dl^y, as if all the angels in heaven were 
•talf^gv notes of whatever passed through 
r^^’^inind on tha subject; but I wish to 
oe-phtced in a'situation in which 1 can do 
duty with safety. 

Tte Chancellor declared, that he 
at this c|se with a feeling of the 
mO^ . perfect impartiality, and he wished 
to Gtm that it ivas attended to with the 
same Calmness doth io^that House and 
out it. Xn that House, he was per- 
sii^de^i it .would ha sd regarded; but out 
of that House it was quite shocking to see 
bow mudb it had been neglected. With 
^psbt: to'what his noble and learned 
friend bad said, it appeared that thcco 
was no one case wbatqver, except that of 
high treason, which he could state as 
liaviog tbe smallest analogy to,the present; 
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and even that liii noble and learned friend 
was oblif^cd to give up. He nnisl evi¬ 
dently {,Mve it up, as the law at present 
stood; and be was glad of having this op¬ 
portunity to state his opinion. In the 
course of his professional life he bad had 
occasion to see enormously long lists of 
w itnesscs, comprising perhaps 200 or 300 
persons, given to defendants in cases of 
high treason. How could this4)6 avoided 
as the law now stood ? Thgfe was, in 
fact, no way of avoiding it; because, in 
cases of that description, the prosecutor 
could not call a single witness whose name 
was not included in the list. And it was 
most extraordinary, that if the witnesses 
for the defendant swore, in a court of jus¬ 
tice, that every one of their lordships 
were present at a meeting, where not one 
of them had, in truth, attended,^ Unless 
their names were inserted in the' list of 
witnesses for the prosecution, none of 
tiieir lordships could be called to contra¬ 
dict this statement. The analogy, there¬ 
fore, between the two cases, was entirely 
at an end. On what ground could it rest? 
He contended that it was a much more 
proper proceeding to go on in the ordi¬ 
nary and established course, unless, that 
House wished absolutely, by adopting a 
novel principle, to strip itself of its most 
valuable rigms.and privileges, and to de¬ 
clare that in future there should be 
no previous inquiry, either by a select 
committee or a general committee—unless 
tlicir lordships meant to say that they 
never could proceed with such a bill till 
an inquiry had been instituted in commit¬ 
tee. And, as the proceeding was to be 
ultimately a public one, what danger was 
to be apprehended ? He had never heard'' 
any individual express the least belief (bat 
tlie proceedingVould not be a public one 
at the bar of that House. He should be 
glad to know whether his noble and learnpd 
friend could state an instance, except in 
the case of high treason, where, according' 
to the principles either of law or justice, a 
list of witnesses was givdn to the accused 
party preparatory to trial. He deiced his 
noble and learned friend to do so. .The 
arguments that had been used might ^- 
ford good reason for postponing the hear¬ 
ing of the defence; and he was sure their 
lordships did not imagine that .there was a 
man in that House, or out of doors, who 
believed that the defence would be entered 
on until a full and fair opportunity was 
given to sift the character of every wit¬ 
ness as far as possible. This was a case 
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not to be considered with respect to the 
individual, but with reference to the gene- 
i")l principle; and ho asked their lordships, 
if they once settled this precedent, con¬ 
trary to every thing they had ever done, 
whether it would be possible for them, on 
any future occasion of tjie.like kind, to 
proceed jn tlie same manner as that in 
which their ancestors had proceeded up 
tb this day ? 

The several motions were then put and 
agreed to. 
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Monday, July 10. 

Sir William Banners.] Sir Ito- 
bert Hcro^nformed the House that he 
understool^r William Maimers had sur¬ 
rendered himself, and was then in the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. The 
two individuals also, II. Manners, esq. 
and W. Atter, who bad been ordered to 
attend were then in attendance. Know¬ 
ing, as he did, that the evidence of the 
two latter was no longer wanting before 
the Grantham committee, and remember¬ 
ing the lenity which the House seemed 
disposed to exercise in their case, as hav¬ 
ing acted without an independent will of 
their own, he should concluUe' with mov¬ 
ing, that the order fof their attendance be 
(Tischarged. The House would recollect, 
that A. Jarvis, another person who had 
refused to attend the notice of the com¬ 
mittee, was on Saturday last committed 
to Newgate. He believed that he should 
shortly have to present a petition in his 
behalf. With regard to sir W. Manners, 
it was not his intention to submit any mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Wynn was hf opinion tiiat, consi¬ 
dering the view which the House origin¬ 
ally took of the situation in which the in¬ 
dividuals who were the subject of this 
motion' stood, there was equal ground for 
at'present exercising the same lenity. 

The, order for the attendance of H. 
Manners, esq., and W'. Atter was then 
discharged. The serjeant-at-arms re¬ 
ported that sir W. Manners was in at¬ 
tendance. 

Mr. Wynn thought there was but one 
course to pursue, and that the House was 
clearly bound to act as it had done in the 
case of Jarvis. He therefore moved, 
** That sir William Manners, baronet, 
having absconded, in order to avoid being 
taken into custody pursuant to the Order 
of this House, be for his said offence com- 
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mitted to liis Majesty's Gaol of Newgate ; 
and that Mr. Speaker do issue his War¬ 
rants accoruingly.” 

Sir James Graham said, that he under¬ 
stood sir VV. Manners had left his home 
before the order was made for taking him 
into custody. ^ By the evidence of the 
messenger it appeared, that before the 
House debated upon that orderj sir W. 
Msinncrs had gone from his usual place 6f 
residence at Buckminster, and could not 
justly therefore be said to have absconded. 
He trusted, as some misconception seemed 
to have prevailed, that the Flouse would 
not deem it necessary to adopt the motion, 
and should move that the order for his at¬ 
tendance be discharge!}. 

Dr. Phillimore was persuaded, that if 
the hon, baronet were apprised of the re¬ 
solutions to which the House had already 
come upon this subject, and the course 
which it had hitherto pursued, hi would 
not have brought forward bis amendment. 
It appeared in evidence, that sir W. 
Manners had set at defiance the order of 
the House, and had actually barricadoed 
his doors for the purpose of preventing ttt 
execution. He must remind the House 
likewise, that they had already punished' 
one person for sisailar conduct, and that 
person the servant of sir W. Mannera. 
Could they with any propriety liberate- 
the master, after they had sent to prison 
an individual dependent upon him, and 
who, from his station in life, could bsrdly 
be so well acquainted with the nature of 
the offence he bad convnirted. He felt 
assured they would deal out equal justice, 
and should only observe in addition, that 
it was not on a report of the oommiitee 
that they were proceeding, but that the 
House had satisned itself by jcm examina¬ 
tion at the bar. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that on a A^^tner' 
occasion he had interfered in fitvopr 
W. Manners, conceiving that as he ^d 
been selected as nominee in the committee 
for his son, it might fairly be expected of 
him as an incidental dutv. He unfelgnr 
ediy agreed in what hau fallen firom the 
hon. baronet who had moved an amend¬ 
ment, for the absconding certain^ did 
not appear in the evidence on the Jour¬ 
nals. The House should also koo#, th«t 
though it had been iq^pUed to on behalf 
of the sitting member to enforce the at¬ 
tendance ofsir W. Manners and others as 
material witnesses, yet they had not been 
examined, though in attendance the whole 
of that day, which bad brought the pro- 
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ceedings of the committee to a conclusion. 
—The hon. member was proceeding, when 

The Speaker spoke to order. It was 
subversive, he said, of the authority of the 
House that a person called upon as a wit¬ 
ness by a warrant of the House, should 
take upon himself to refuse obedience to 
that warrant, on the consideration ndie- 
ther or not he was a material witness; 
and the^fbre it was disorderly to urge ns 
an excuse, the circumstance stated by the 
hon. member. Also, if observations were 
permitted on the manner in which .an 
election commitee executed its duty, it 
could not be foreseen bow far interfer¬ 
ence with committees might be carried. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he should be the 
last person in the House who would un¬ 
dervalue the warrant of the Speaker, and 
wouldj^ever be found among the first to 
maintain its due authority and dignity; 
and if he had been permitted to proceed, 
he was persuaded be should not have been 
called to order, and that, as it appeared 
to him, in a manner wliich seemed to 
imply some reproach —he might almost 
venture to say reproof, which he did not 
feel he deserved, merely wishing to dis¬ 
charge his duty. As to what he had said 
tespectiog the witnesses not being called, 
he nad referred merely to the counsel and 
partiea interested for the sitting member, 
and not to the conduct of the committee; 
and he had wished to observe also, not 
for the purpose of defence, but with a 
vk^w to the mitigation of punishment, 
that if be might reason by analogy to tfic 
pti^iee of courts of law, where a party 
cotdd not apply with effect to the court 
against a witness who refused to attend 
oft ,a subpoena, unless he accompanied his 
applicatiou by an affidavit^ that the person 
who refiioed to attend wa's a material wit¬ 
ness. 

The leaker again spoke to order, and 
-ioid that the bon. member had much mis¬ 
understood the observations which he had 
lyt himself calfqd uppn to make: nothing 
wufei'tberfrom his wish or intention than 
Jo ceavey the slightest reproof to the hon. 
'member, and he regretted that be should 
hive thought so; but he bad a strong 
imprei^bft tfaftC the ssbject matter of the 
htfm geft^maa'a speech was disorderly, 
as conveying the idea that a diflerence 
^Ould be made by a person to whom a 
warrant was issued, in the obedience which 
he might pay to it by the consideration 
whether it was or was not necessary that 
he should attend. 
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The amendment was negatived, and the 
motion agreed to ; and tlie following order 
was made : “ Th.it the keeper of his ma¬ 
jesty’s gaol of Newgate do to-morrow, 
and from time to time, bring the said sir 
William Manners, when lie shall be d pri¬ 
soner in his custody, to the committee on 
the Grantham election, in order to his 
being examined as often as the said com¬ 
mittee shall think fit to requiroMie same; 
and that Mr. Speaker do issue ^is warrant 
accordingly.” 

Oi'iiTiiALMic Institution.] Mr. 
penvet moved /or an account of the 
number of soldiers pensioned on account 
ot blindness. He felt it his duty to 
state, that since he had before menti¬ 
oned the subject of the Ophthalmic insti¬ 
tution in the House, he had visited 
it in company with an hona * friend 
of his. He had gone there without any 
notice, and he never saw any thing of the 
kind better managed. 

Sir T. Acland said, he could beaf testi¬ 
mony to tlie merits of sir W. Adama. Il- 
was worthy of attention, jthat many peivr 
sons who had received penjsione for life on. 
account of blindness, had been since cured 
by sir W. Adams. 

Lord Palmerston said, he had felt confi¬ 
dent when the subject was before under 
discussion, tliat' Mr. Bennct would do as 
he had done, state simply and plainly 
what he had seen. The question as to 
the manner of granting the pensions was 
before the Chelsea board. 

Mr. Barham observed, that sir William 
Adams had failed only in those cases in 
which the subjects haa been pronounced 
incurable by other oculists; but even in, 
such cases that eminent oculist had a£* 
forded relief. . . ‘ ' - 

Mr. Hutchinson said, be had felt It his 
duty from what he knew of the melan¬ 
choly disease which gave rise. to this in¬ 
stitution, as well as from what be had* 
heard of the distinguished^individual under 
whose superintendence it was placed, to 
visit that institution, and he Y^as at onice 
astonished and gratified by- the result of 
Jiis observation; for be found that several 
gallant men who had bled in the service 
of their country, and who bad, in ,the qpi- 
nion of other surgeons, been totally 4>e> 
reaved of sight, were quite recovered, 
while the worst cases were considerably 
ameliorated. Having tvitnessed suen 
cases, he could not forbear from making 
the statements which upon a former occa- 
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siou he thought it proper to submit to the 
House. The fact was that sir W. Adams 
had, by a long course of study and expe¬ 
riments, succeeded in discovering the 
means of curing one of the most dreadful 
maladies that ever afflicted mankind ; and 
the army having been the jtrincipal suf¬ 
ferers fro^m thi^nialady, he was requested 
by' government to make known his disco¬ 
very to the army surgeons. With this 
request sir William complied witliout he¬ 
sitation or reward, and the consequences 
were universally and gratefully fell, espe¬ 
cially by those members of tltc govern¬ 
ment WHO had the best, opportunity of 
judging. When, then, it was determined 
to erect an hospital for the purpose of re¬ 
lieving those'soldiers j^nd seamen wlio 
were still afflicted with ophthalmia, sir 
W. Adams was very naturally selected to 
preside over that institution; ^nd the se¬ 
lection nvas equally credifable to the judg¬ 
ment and liberality of the secretary at 
war.^ The nqble lord had, he understood, 
incurred considerable obloquy for this se¬ 
lection, especially among those army sur¬ 
geons who allowed their’feeling of envy 
to supersede their sense of duty. Rut the 
noble lord firmly wiUistood every clamour, 
arising from professional prejudice or pri¬ 
vate pique that would dissuade him fiom 
patronising merit and removing diseaM<. 
Hence ihe Ophthalmic Hospital was es¬ 
tablished, and continued in<lcspitc of op- 
ppsition, and for the benefit of humanity. 

The motion was agreed to. 

♦ . 

, H^mry D’Estebre, esq. Recorder 
6% Limerick.] On the motion that 
Henry^D^Estetre, esq. be brought to the 
bar in order to be discharged agreeably to 
hismetil^n, ” 

Sir Jt Mackintosh rose, not with a view 
td oppose the motion, but in order to sug¬ 
gest the condition in which this unfortu¬ 
nate individual was placed by his own 
conduct, ’ He did not mean to interpose 
between tbis individual and tbe proposed 
lenity "of the House. This individual ad- 
anilt^d that he was guilty of prevarication 
on oath, and as he was a member of a 
liberal fdrofession, it would be for those 
who composed that profession, to consider 
»whether it were fitting tfiat lie shoultf be 
allowed any longer to belong to such ^ 
profession. But without, desiring to ag¬ 
gravate the suffering which the reflections 
uf his own mind m'ust inflict upon this in¬ 
dividual, he must observe upon that which 
was tnaterial to the public. This indivi- 
Y 
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dual occupied a high judicial station in 
Ireland ; and was it fitting, that alter his 
own confession of guilt, he should be 
allowed to fill such a station? 

Mr. Dawson said, he Was one of the 
members of the committee before which 
the prisoner had, been guilty of gross pre¬ 
varication ; and without dfesiriog.to inter¬ 
fere with th^ rights of the corporation 
of Limerick, .he could not help saying 
that such 3 pei^on should not be allowed 
to remain in any judicial station. 

Mr. Daly said, that he presented the 
petition, as that petition was cduched itt 
language respectful to the House; but he 
had no desire /whatever that the peti¬ 
tioner should continue to occupy a judicial 
office. , . 

Sir J. Mackintosh expressed a doubt 
whether the prisoner ,shou1d be released 
without some assprance that lie would be 
removed from the office of i^order 
Limerick. 

Mr. Daly said, that as the toffice whtbh 
the prisoner, occupied was subject to 
annual election, and as that election must < 
be sanctioned by the lord lieutenant, there 
could be no reasop to apprehend the re¬ 
appointment of the petitioner after the 
decision of that Httuse. 

Mr. Grant remarked, that there could 
be no doubt whatever of the attention <4 
the Igrd lieutenant to the decision of that 
House: 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the conduct, 
of the prisoner was, according to bis own' 
confession, so grossly disgtfeeful, that it 
would be obviously indecent to allojr bis 
confhiDance in a judicial or 8Dy,*oil|piT 
office of trust or consequence. 

Mr. thought toe prisoner 
resign the office which ne nelch' v' . 

Mr. Grant, understanding'^the '^office 
which the prisoner held was 6tiebf ahnuaj 
election, and that such election vrotd.^ 
take place in September, subject v to 
the approbation of the loi^ lieatauant^ 
had no hesitation in stating tjhat this ap¬ 
probation would not be greeted;to-the 
elcctioo^kot the prisoner after wbaW&ad’ 
transpired in that House. 

Lord Castlereagh observcdi that after 
what his right hun. friendrhad stat^, ifiid 
as the election for the office which the* 
prisoner held would take place at. no dis-^ 
tant period, he thought there cotlld be oo 
objection to the mottou. ■ 

Henry D’E6teire,esq., was thett.t^oaght 
to the bar, whejie be received a Reprimand 
from Mr. Speaker, knd w«i ordered lo be 
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(llschfirgeil out of cn.stody, paying his fees’ 
The liepriniantl was as follows: 

“ Henry D’Esterre ; You were rojiortcd 
by the select committee appointed to Iiea. 
and,(loierniinc the merits of a petition 
complaining of an ittidnc election and 
return for the city of Limerick, as having 
been guHly of gross prevarication. For 
this you were committed to his majesty’s 
gaol of ^(ffWgate. Your .petition, praying 
to be released from further confinement, 
has j>een received, and you are brought 
this day to the bar, in order that you may 
be reprimanded and discharged. 

If I were now calted upon to reprW 
mand* a person of the lower ranks of life, 
half educated, and half ignorant perhaps 
of the solemn obligation of the oatli he had 
taken iss a witness, it might have been my 
duty tg enlarge upon the nature, the cha¬ 
racter, fnd the consequences of such an 
offenCe; to have impressed upon him, as 
far as I was able, how such an offence, 
if tbierafed, must defeat all the ends 
of .truth and justice, and how it differs 
rather in a legal, than in any moral con- 
"Structiott from a direct act of perjury. 
Into all these details to such a person it 
migtit have been necessary for me to 
enter-but when 1 am addressing a per¬ 
son of higher rank and station, of better 
education, and clothed too himself with a 

i 'udicial office, it cannot be necessary that 
! should thus add to jthe painful duty 
already imposed upon me; either by ex¬ 
patiating upon the enormity of the crime, 
or the dugrace of the punishment. 

‘*'Your own mind will suggest to you, 
more and severer reflections than any 
^ords I am master of could convey. 
To these reflections I am prepared entirely 
to trust,'i^d^hall conclude with commu- 
nieatbtg to you the order of the House, 
that you be discharged from further im- 
prbonment; and you are hereby dis- 
jdbarged, on fbe payment of your fees.” 

'* BfLL'.j On the order of the 

day for going into a committee on the 
4ueo*BnT,S; . 

' Sir Jams Machitilosh rose, not to op- 
pole <;prestiOn that the Speaker do 
nowJaai^ the chair,*’ nor yet to enter intb' 
ai^ discuBs’tott;. on the general merits of 
the bill then befbre the House. He had 
expressed , his opinions, upon that ques¬ 
tion so frequently upon former occasions, 
that be - felt himself perfectly justified in 
not’repeating them at present. He had 
anothec motive', of a much more (owetful 
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nature, for not entering into any general 
discussion on tliis bill upon the present 
evening, wliicli be slioulil take the lil)erty 
«>!' shortly stating to the House. Tliclust 
time that this bill was brought l)efore the 
attention of parliament was in 1818,* and 
it was then proposed by his nmjesty’s tni- 
iiisters uecause there happened to be 
thirty-eight French exiles and tfiree 
F'rench newspapers estahlishiMt in the 
Netherlands. That was thnugjit to be a 
sufficient rea^n for withdrawing the pro¬ 
tection of the law from 22,000 individuals 
who were then living under it. But at 
})rcscnt not even such a pretext as was 
tlien employed had been brought forward, 
llis majesty’s ministers, from a confi¬ 
dence arising out of their former success, 
now proposed the renewal of this bill, not 
only without any reason, but witbo^t even 
the allegation, intimation, or insinuation, 
of any reason. The House had heard 
the bill introduced, and had heard it also 
recommended by three or four ambiguous 
phrases, wliich applied as much to it as 
they did to any otlier subject which bad 
been introduced into that House since 
>he era of its first foundation. Tiiat might 
he well enough on the first reading of the 
hill; but what occurred on the second, 
when (hose who were hostile to it came 
down to the House in expectation of 
hearing arguments advanced in favour of 
it, and prepared, if such arguments were 
advanced, to refute them in every parti¬ 
cular ? Why, that ministers were equally 
silent upon that occasion also; and tliuii 
evinced tjieir determination of proposing 
a bill fJr tlic partial suspension of the 
constitution, without urging a single an- 
guiuent to show the necessity of if. Upon 
that occasion a speech had been delivered 
ngamst tlie measure, which was not. less 
distinguished by its solidity than its ^ril- 
iiaccy, and which proved th’epower'of a 
superior nund to give novelty to an ex< 
hansted subject. A most' lame and im.- 
potent reply to that spjpech had indeed 
been attempted, and it was contended 
that the bill was necessary, begadbe by 
possibility our domestic tranquillity might 
be disturbed by foreign ipcendiaries.. , He 
would not dwell upon the absurdity of 
supposing, that, under existing circum¬ 
stances, incendiaries jTrom Seville, or 
Berlin, or Paris, were likely to avail them¬ 
selves of tumults at Glasgow or Man- 
,chestcr. This miserable interest for con¬ 
tinuing the measure had been expesM 
by all the powers of wit and reason/ and 
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had been justly held up to the scorn and 
derision of the House. 11c should not, 
llicrefore, on the present occasion, do 
any thing so needless as to repeat the ar- 
gunicMits which had been already urged 
iigiiinst tliis measure; nor any thing so 
hopeless as to endeavour to obtain an 
answer to them from his Tnajesty’s minis¬ 
ters. Indeed, it appeared to him as if 
their design was to have this bill renewed, 
time after time, without giving a single 
reason why it should bo renewed, until 
they obliged tbo$e who opposed it to re¬ 
linquish their opposition out of mere las¬ 
situde ; and then, when they had produced 
tiiat effect, to make it permanent, as if it 
were a mere mi^tter of course that it 
sliould become $o. However paradoxical 
it might appear, this bill was likely to 
creo/) on till it became part of the law of 
the land, merely because the, objections 
to it w^re never answered. No lawyer 
had ever yet'proved it to be coiisistent 
with thi?^ law of this country, and no 
statesman had ever yet shown it to be at 
alt necessary to the tranquillity of the 
empire: and the House had been cullcu 
upon to register this ministerial edict, 
simply because it was the will and plea¬ 
sure of ministers that# it should do so. 
He should not at present employ more 
words upon this tyrannical and execrable 
Inil, which be always would call tyranni¬ 
cal and execrable so long as the liberty of 
speech was lefl. to him.. His only object 
in obtruding himself at that moment upon 
tlie .House, was,to propose that certain 
[ instructions should be given to the com¬ 
mittee before the bill was submitted to its 
Gopsideration, It was requisite that such 
instructions should be given, since he 
could not otherwi^ propose, in tlie conu' 
mittee, certain'clauses which ajipeared to 
him to be expedient, the title of the bill 
not being an act to " amend and conti¬ 
nue” the act of the 56th of the Ute king, 
but only ** to continue** it. The instruc¬ 
tions which be proposed that the House 
should give to the* committee were, to 
receive and consider three clauses, which 
he should hereafter propose ns amend¬ 
ments to the bill; and if it were consistent 
with tbe forms and proceedings of the 
I House, he should move also th,at the words 
of the amendments be put upon the 
Journals of' the House, as an appeal to 
posterity against ’ this most* unconstitu- 
•tional measure. The first of these clauses 
related to the appeal to be made to thu 
[ privy council. By th(f biirof 1814: a sqit 
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of appeal was given to the alien ; for the 
privy council were empowered to consider 
any reasons which the alien might urge 
against his being sent out of the kingdom. 
Tliat clause might have alforded a sufli- 
cient relief to the alien, if it had been 
understood and^cted upon in the same 
spiiit with that in which it wty; passed, 
liut qs it was now construed, it gave to 
the alien no right to demand what was 
the spccilic charge against him, no right 
to call witnesses to disprdve that charge, 
and no right to employ eounsel to defend 
him against it; it was therefore nothing 
else than a bitter insult and a cruel 
mockery upon him. A case had even 
occurred in which another difficulty^ had 
been thrown in the way-of the alien by 
a pettyft)gging magistrate, who had re¬ 
fused to hear his appeal because the act 
'Stated that*'it was to be made, lyat to a 
magistrate, but to the privy council. 
There were thus four clear and distinct 
grounds on which the act, as present 
worded, required amendment. First of 
all it called upon an individual who might 
not understand our language to defend 
himself, and did not allow him the benefit 
of counsel; secondly, it did not enable 
him to call for San explanation of the 
charges on which he was to be sent out of 
the country; thirdly, it did not enable 
him to call witnesses in his o%n defence; 
and fourthly, it did not’allow him'that 
appeal to the privy council through a 
magistrate. To remedy this crying injus¬ 
tice, he should propose* a clause autho¬ 
rizing the privy council to, give the alien, 
on his being arrested, a general^ summary 
of the charges exhibited against^im; and 
giving to the alien tl]^ power of calling 
witnesses to refute thos^ clur|[es, and! 
the right of being heard in mS dmence, 
either in his own person or by cOttnseL 
Ho did not ask that the alien should knqyf 
who were his accusers, much less that he 
should have the right to be confronted 
with them; he onljs asked foi:$\ich an 
extension of the i^ir principles of Eng. 
lish law to him as laas requisite to proCurd 
him justice. T^ second clause wnich he ■ 
had to proposa vms one which he riiought 
would put the sincerity of his ra^esty’s 
ministers to the test, and would show 
whether they were really in earnest iu the 
profes.'-ions which they had so frequently 
made to the'eountry. ‘ Tliqr had Md that 
this bill was introduced to protect the’ 
public peace against foreign agitators, and 
did not extend to individuals who followed 
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a civil or industrious profession, or who 
gave a pledge of their tranquillity to go¬ 
vernment by placing their families, their 
property and every other tie which binds 
man, to man in sucicty, under its protec¬ 
tion. He should, therefore, propose, that 
all aliens who Irikl been settled in this 
country previously to the 1st of January, 
1814, should be exempted from the ope¬ 
ration of^Cliis act. The period whieli be 
had chosca was before the first peace of 
Paris, which was not made till May in 
the same year; and therefore this clause 
exempted no Napoleonist, no Jacobin, 
and indeed no other class of men who 
were likely to disturb the peace of ci¬ 
vilized Europf. If it did not exempt such 
characters from the operation of the law, 
whom did it protect against it ? Merchants 
and their familiesr»meu of letters and 
ingenious artists—useful and peaceable 
artisans, who came to this country, not 
for their own private advantage only, but 
also for the general benefit of the com¬ 
munity of which they formed a part, and 
which they enriched by their talents and 
ingenuity. After the manner in which 
ministers had treated the admirable speech 
which had been made upon a former 
evening—and which he supposed that they 
had allowed to remain unanswered, bo- 
cause they found it to be unanswerable— 
he could not expect that they would show 
more attention to any thing which fell 
from so humble an individual as himself. 
But if they would allow him to speak to 
them as legislators, he would ask them to 
specify what class of men t|ould be 
. exempted from the law as it would stand 
ff his clauses were agreed to? Would 
they tell him that, in spite of its precau¬ 
tions, two or three dangerous characters 
would still be able to remain.in this 
country, end,to brood over their dark and 
wicked roaebinations in secret? If they 
should make him that answer, he would 
ask them io point out the case where laws 
were poede against two or three indivi- 
duali^only; and the time when there had 
not men two or three.individuals with 
mischievous and mistaken views in the 
pountry? He must, therefore, maintain 
t^t this'clause ought to be added to the 
bill, if the House wished to preserve that 
character., which-England had hitherto 
tilways maintained for justice and huma¬ 
nity towards foreigners. The thir,d clause 
which he had to submit to tlie House was 
one* which it would not be necessary to 
propose on any other occasion tlian the 
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present, but to wliicli, on that very ac¬ 
count, be was anxious to draw the atten¬ 
tion of every gentleman who heard him. 
Tliere was at present before parliament 
one subject of the most delicate and de¬ 
plorable nature, on wjtich he had not as 
yet made a single olBrvation for many 
reasons, and chiefly tMt lie might pre¬ 
serve iliat temper, which, if judicial du¬ 
ties were to be imposed upon ttihi against 
Iiis wishes and without his consent, was so • 
necessary to be preserved unimpaired, in 
order to the proper discharge of those 
duties. The only interests which he re¬ 
garded in that transaction were the inte¬ 
rests of public justice—the highest and 
most valuable of all. In /urtherance of 
those interests, it was the duty, not only 
of himself, but of every other member of 
that House, to take care that th§ course 
of justice should not be disturbed, that its 
impartiality should not be questioned, 
that its character should not even be sus¬ 
pected, in a case the most painful and de¬ 
plorable that had ever fallen under the 
notice of parliament. 'Honourable gen¬ 
tlemen would of course be aware that he 
was alluding to the case of the queen. It 
vi'as his opinion—and he much^ doubted 
whether any member would be found bold 
enough to oppose it—that no party in that 
truusactiun ought to have any undue in- 
tiucnce over the witnesses wno might be 
called on to give evidence regarding it. 
lie presumed that it was so obvious a 
truth as not to require him to ssy a word 
ill illustration of it, that no panyought 
even to entertain a wish that any such 
influence should be exercised. Heshould| 
therefore, propose to the House, that ^t 
should give instructions to the commjttee 
to consider a clause,to exempt from .the 
operation of this bill any person or persons 
who might come from foreign parts tp 
give evidence cither for or against a bill 
of pains and penalties now pending againat 
the queen of England. He said “witnesses 
who might'eome to give evidence either for’ 
or againstfor the reason which rendered 
this clause necessary to bcappliedtoboth 
parties. It was esgen^ that mmisten, 
who, in spite of theiH||j^ial of .it, were 
certainly the constitut^^al prose^tdn of 
the queen, should not have the power of 
excluding the witness^ in favour of her 
majesty from tliis country, for sudi a 
power would tend to the lessening of jus¬ 
tice; neither was it fit that they^bould 
have the liberty of banishing their own 
tyitnesscs; for, if such power were to be 
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allowed them, parliament would grant to 
them the power of sending out of tlie 
country all those who were likely to give 
what they would deem disagreeable tes¬ 
timony. lie must own that lie, for one, 
did nut expect that any such power would 
ever be exercised by tbeyiresent mini.stcrs; 
he woul^ not say, even for the sake of 
debate, that he Uiouglit any such violation 
‘of justice jvas likely to proceed from them; 
but still that formed no answer to his ar¬ 
gument: for, would any man say that u 
number of witnesses, some of whom were, 
he understood, from the lowest classes in 
society, and therefore, ih all prububilit}', 

‘ totally ignorant of our language and’our 
laws, might not, on bearing that there was 
such an act in existence as the Alien act, 
take it into their heads to think that some 
power, in abuse of it, might be exercised 
against 'them i It was rcqi’iisitc to the 
purposes of justice that they should be 
released from all such fears; for, wliilbt 
they existed, it was impossible to suppose 
thait some unfair bias would not influence 
their minds, calculated tp produce a tes¬ 
timony not exactly according witli t!ic 
dictates of their conscience. Even if he 
could suppose that foreigners, in such a 
situation—entertaining, too, religious sen¬ 
timents widely different from those of the 
Jnajority ^ the country, and therefore 
Ukelji to Clilertain more fear of every thing 
which could be urged in a hostile manner 
against them by its inhabitants—would 
not be actuated by any such dread as he 
had descrijaed f«&till he had another rea¬ 
son behind, which made him more .anxi¬ 
ous than any other that this clause should 
be adopted: it was the possibility that a 
report of such injustice being practised 
towards her jnajesty might prevail both 
in this Country and upon the continent, 
It was to deprive the constant calumniators 
of parliament at home, find the irrecon- 
ciieable enemies of our honour and our 
institutions al^poad, df thq opportunity of 
propagating so foul a slander, that he 
wished the House to adopt the instruction 
which he had proposed. He owned that 
he had no fear himself 'of any unjust or 
undue influence being exercised by mi¬ 
nisters on this occasion; but he could not 
infuse that opinion into the minds of many 
thousands of ignorant persons, both in our 
awn and in other countries, without the 
adoption of some such clause as he had 
just read to them. . He should there¬ 
fore move that it be • the instruction 
of this House to the committee to cun- 
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aider of three clauses, in order to their 
insertion in tlie present Alien bill. The 
first instruction wliieh he shquld wish to 
be given to the committee was this— 

'I'hat it be an instruction to the said 
committee, that they have power to pro¬ 
vide that the lords of his majesty’s privy 
council shall cause to be delivert^l in writ¬ 
ing, a general summary pf the matter al¬ 
leged against any alien to such^ulien ; and 
that it shall and may be lawful for him to< 
sunmioti, and examine upon oath, wit¬ 
nesses before the privy council, and to be 
heard before them, by himself dr his 
counsel, in support of the excuse or rea¬ 
son by him alleged.” 

Lord Cnstlereagh said, afr he understood 
the hon. and learned gentfeman to have 
commenced his speech by saying, thit he 
would not enter into any uiscussion of 
the general merits of this bill, he should 
certainly imitate his example, aiiQ apply 
himself more to the consideration of the 
clauses which the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman hud proposed than to the general 
observations into which he had digressed, 
notwitlistanding his promise at the com¬ 
mencement of liis speech. And here he 
could not help remarking, that it was 
easy for any hon.amd learned gentleman 
to assume that nothing had been said on 
his (lord Cnsticreogh’s) side of the Housp 
in support of the measure whiteb was now 
before it; and if such an assumption were 
afterwards to be insisted on as a truth, it 
would be a convenient mode of arguing, 
and a cheap method ofeicquiring a vic¬ 
tory. If, however, such a mode of argu¬ 
ing were to be held satisfactorv, and if 
assertion w/ere to be deemed equal to truth, 
he might meet the assertions of the hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite with 
others of his own, and might sajS tl^t the 
arguments formerly urged in defence’of this 
bill had not on^r been satisfactory ^ 
(lord Castlereagh’s) mind, but also td 
those of former Houses of Parliament, It 
was from knowing how cwvioqiog those 
arguments had appeared to ^ose who had ' 
sat in former parliaments, and also fronv 
knowing how widely those arguments had 
been discussed* and how generally ap« 
j>rovetl by all who had attended to them, 
that ho had deemed it unnecessary to inflict 
a repetition qf them upon the House on 
present occasllin, especially .as no argu¬ 
ments had bben advanced by the oppo¬ 
nents of the measure, which had not been 
a thousand timj^s advanced, and as,often 
refuted; and theretbre, if he hud abstained 
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from entering into a long discussion upon 
the bill at present, it was not because he 
had nothing to advance in behalf of it, 
hut because nothing new had been ad¬ 
vanced against it. The clauses for which 
tlic bon. and learned gentleman had wished 
the House to giv^||hs,tructions to the com¬ 
mittee were noneW them new except the 
last; the other two had certainly been 
brought fiK'ward once before; and, if his 
memory dyl not fail him, mere than once 
by the hon. and learned gentleman him¬ 
self. The general feeling regarding those 
clauses, on their first introduction, was, 
that if the Alien bill were to be looked 
upon as a permanent, measure, then it 
might be necessary to enact such danses; 
but, as it was ogly proposed as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, that such clauses were i.ot 
requisite; for what, he w'ould ask, was 
^ne nature of them ? The first of them 
was tq enable ihe privy council to enter 
into a regular judicial investigatiou of any 
charge that might be instituted against an 
alien; and, in order that this point might 
be .effected, it was proposed that the alien 
should be presented, with an account of 
the charges on which he was considered 
to be dangerous to the state, and should _ 
be enabled to summon witnesses, and cm- ‘ 
ploy counsel in his defence; in short, 
every precaution was taken to ensure a 
regular investigation.into every charge of 
a political or personal nature that could 
be preferred .against him. Now, it was 
quite clear that, if there was any danger 
in allowing an alien to remain in the 
country, the charges against him could 
neither be framed with that precisenes-s, 
'irpr proved with that accuracy, which was 
necessary to a bill of indictment; lor it 
would be evidently injurious, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed himself 
inclined to admit, to* call into court the 
jritness on whose evidence the charges 
tjtere first preferred. If the House was 
not inclined to pass the bill in its present 
shape* let then\ say so at once; but let 
them not continue it in such a manner as 
wqald»introduce into the country a new 
and,>04 yet, an unheard-of, tribunal. With 
regard to the 2n||fclauge proposed bv the 
boi^ wd learoelf^eDtleman, he did not 
think that it.was .qqite so clear as be ap- 
eared to think it to be, that no persons 
ad come into the country, and were in it 
at the time .which he had specified, who 
entertained views hostile to its tranquillity. 
and freedom; and therefore, unless the 
hon. and learned gentleman could show 
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some belter reason than that which he 
Jiail just urged for this clause—as, for in¬ 
stance, tyranny or oppression in the 
execution of the present law—he must 
oppose it as unnecessary upon the, pre¬ 
sent, as he had upon former occasions. 
He could not agree toilthe distinction of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, between 
foreigners who had resided in this country 
before or since any particular [jli^riod; nor 
could that distinction furnish aniy criterion, 
whether they were or were not objects of 
suspicion and jealousy to the state. The 
only just distinction which could be re* 
cognized by the legislature was that be¬ 
tween foreigners who were naturalized in 
this country, and those who owed no al¬ 
legiance to it. .He felt infinitely stronger 
objections to the third clause than be did 
to cither of the two'former ones, because 
be could not conceive how any greater 
libel or any more unjust reproach could 
be devised against his majesty’s ministei^ 
than that which it contained. jPor, what 
did it imply ? That his majesty's nunis- 
ters would use the powers in^Sted to 
them by the law in preventii^ justice 
being done to a most illustrious individual. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had cer¬ 
tainly done his majesty's ministers the 
justice of saying that he did not believe 
they would enaptoy such powers to such 
improper purpose; and had further added; 
that he did not^think that any government 
would have the assurance to do so. That 
was all very candid on the part of-the 
lion, and learned gentleman; but he 
seemed not to have taken into .considera¬ 
tion, that so far from endeaVouring to re¬ 
tard any individual from coming to give 
evidence in favour of her ma^sty, he 
(lord Castlcreagh) had even ofierCd.to 
use any itafluence which he might .Itave 
abroad to obtain the evide'hce of any in¬ 
dividual whoseattendanceinight be deemed 
by her majesty essential to her defedce. 
If this clause werp added td the bill, it 
would bo deemed abroad one of‘‘ the 
grossest stains that could be inflicted on 
th§ present, government,^ and would tend 
to disgrace it more in tbeit eyes tbaif any 
other measure which be could jmssibly; 
devise. Such disgrace/ fabwmr, he 
boldly asserted that ministers did not de¬ 
serve ; but if the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman had been really anxious^ to know, 
who did deserve disgrace, he might have 
looked in quite a different direction, and 
there he would have found circumstances 
which were likely to entail lasting disbo- 
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notir upon the coiintr)'. He ivould have 
discovered that foreigners, who hud conic 
to this country to bear evidence, he tvouUl 
allow, against, the rpieen, under the pledge 
of its lios])itality and humanity being ex¬ 
tended to tiiem, had been insulted on 
reaching our shores, in t^ie most gross and 
outrageciis manner. In noticing that cir¬ 
cumstance, the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man would have shown himself a sup¬ 
porter of practical, instead of merely the¬ 
oretical humanity. For these reasons he 
trusted the House would not accede to 
this clause, but would repel with indigna¬ 
tion the foul calumny which it tended to 
throw upon ministers; and that they 
would also show, in rejecting it, that, if 
there were individuals in this country who 
could disgrace themselves by participating 
in such outrages as those to which he had 
jiist alluded, there were none in that 
House who would raise up their voices in 
support either of the outrages thonisclves, 
or of those who had committed them. 

‘ Mr. Scarlett felt considerable surin-isc 
at the very extraordinapy speech which he 
bad just heard from the noble lord. For, 
what'was the argument of it ? That the 
power given to ministers by this bill was 
so odious, that it was if gross libel and a 
wicked c^umny upon them to suppose that 
they could ever employ it. Why, if this 
argument Were to be allowed for a mo¬ 
ment, the ministers might in a short time 
ask for the suspensioi} of the Habeas 
Cqrpus act upon a similar principle. 
They might addicss parliament to the fol¬ 
lowing effect—“ For God’s sake suspend 
-the .Habeas Corpus act—for God’s sake 
give'up your right to a trial by jur^'—for 
Qod’s sake cepeal^ll your most valuable 
laws. The power we shall gain by such 
rneasoim# Will be so odious and abomiiia- 
'ble, that it will be a libel upon us to sup¬ 
pose that we shall abuse it, and therefore 
you will he iit iquite as good a condition 
as you are at present.” But could any 
tijing he mores, ridiculous than this line of 
argument f He, for one, thought not. 
The noble lorddiad misrepresented the ar- 
gUraenta of his hon. and learned friend. 
Hia hon. and learned* friend had not pro¬ 
posed these clauses for the purpose of in¬ 
sinuating any calumnies against his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers; on the contrary, he had 
distinctly stated that his'oljject was, to 
repel such calumnies. He (Mr. S.) could 
not believe that the noble lord would make 
any improper use of t^e powers conferred 
by this bill; yet it was extremely possible 
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Miat tlie noble lord might be suspected, 
nnd be would tell tlie noble lord why. 
Ho did not believe that the country at 
large entertained that opinion of the per¬ 
fect integrity and freedom from all motive 
of his majesty’s government, which the 
noble lord could not but entertain himself 
The very circumlitancc fo which the noble 
lord had alluded to in proper terms of re¬ 
proach, tvus a proof that the public opi¬ 
nion of his majesty’s government was not 
what the noble lord thought it deserved. 
The noble lord bad said, in answer to bis 
hon. and learned fri&nd/thathe had satisfi¬ 
ed the House on former occasions, and there 
was therefore no occasion to repeat his ar¬ 
guments. Now, he would ask the noble 
lord whether the existing circumstances 
of Europe might not render some argu¬ 
ments necessary to justify the renewal of 
this hill wlpch were not necessary on its 
last adoption ? Was there no change of 
circumstances Jn ,the last two years? 
Hadnotningbccu done tosecure the safety 
of tliis empire ? . Were we still exposed to 
the danger of revolution froiji foreign in¬ 
cendiaries f Surely if it was necessary to i 
renew this tyrannical bill it was necessary 
to accompany it with a statement of the cir¬ 
cumstances whichc rendered it imperative 
upon government to continue it. If such 
Q bill were to be carried at all, he rather 
wished that its provisions should be as od& 
ous and tyrannical as possible, because 
there would be the less chance of its be¬ 
coming a permanent measure. He well 
knew that a great part qf the House had 
such confidence., in the integrity, talent, 
and eloquence of the noble lord, ’that, if 
he wished to make the Alien biU p^npiu- 
nent, thef would think it a matter of 
public expediency to accede to jhis wisht^. 
The country might therefor! CQhtlder jt 
as an instance of the noble lord*! m^e,ra¬ 
tion that he called for its renevTal oidy for 
the space of two years. .He, for QOt, 
thought it ought not tobe jene<vedforaaia> 
gle moment. With respect^to the CDfiftitu- 
tional grounds of the measure, he thought 
no man could do credit to himself or goad 
to the country by lookUig oadc^fof pcece- 
‘dents in its Justincation to the age of the 
Tudors. The practice of . that age was 
inconsistent mth the liberties of the 
country, and'y^enred to be held up to 
execration .dHp than example. He 
would look for authorities to the 
time of the Revolution, and to s^W(|uent 
periods, and hp was prepared to contend 
that the Crown never had the prerogative 


which enabled it in lime of peace to dis¬ 
pose of the persons and liberties of aliens 
in the manner in which government was 
empowered to do by the provisions of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, lie should not 
troublc^the House .at any length upon the 
merits of this question, but he could not 
forbear making some observations upon 
wbat had^Ilen from the hon. and learned 
gentleman who had just sat down. That 
hon. and learned gentleman had intimated 
that a suspicion existed in the country 
that the ministers did not intend to act 
with the utmost justice and delicacy to¬ 
wards her majesty. The lion, and learned 
gentleman who had proposed these clauses, 
and whose talents, eloquence, and can- . 
dour, he admired upon all occasions, had 
hDwev|r stated, that no such suspicion ex¬ 
isted in his mind. - The hon. and learned 
gentleman who bad just sat down asserted 
inround terms thataproof of the suspicions 
which the public entertained of his majes¬ 
ty’s ministers <vas to be found in the outra- 
geobs y^ence which had been exhibited 
at,Dov^^owards certain individuals who 
landed there, because it was supposed 
that they ciproe for the purpose of giving 
evidence on the approaching important 
state, proceeding. Did the hon. and* 
learned gentleman call .that act the cx- 
..predion of public opinion? It was the 
act of a rabble., He (Mr. W. P.) readily 
allowed that the rabble were hostile to 
the., present administration. He hoped 
the^ always would bb so.. It was a proof 
tht^t the. present administration bad acted 
with energy,* and had successfully sup¬ 
ported the dignity of the Crown and the 
interests of the country. But, on account 
of this abominable and scandalous outrage 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
chosb to consider the expression of public 
opinion, the House .pf Cotnmqns were 
called upon to throw* a slur on [govern¬ 
ment, in the face of tbe public and the 
, world, by mdiepting duch a suspicion of 
gov^nfoent $s.to withhold from them the 
pojveas’ with which they had formerly. 
beiw enttusted.* He wholly shbscribell to * 
.^e^daimtion of!his noble friend, that if 
h^nu^esty^aministers were found attempt- 
dqg, ^t — iiQfr .the hon. and learned 
geD.p.(man bimaelf, but, according to him, 
the public*sus^tedth«y would attempt 
' —df they net only diA not take no m^na 
to prevent peWons from coming forward to 
give evidence for her majesty in the pfnd- 
ing proceeding, but if they di! niHgive 
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every possiblefacilily, at borne and a broad, 
for the production of such witnesses, they 
would deserve to be driven from their 
offices with degradation and disgrace. He 
feared that he was intruding on the pati¬ 
ence of this House. It was his apprehen* 
sion alone whigh induced him to remain 
silent on former occasions, when the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and other honour¬ 
able gentlemen accused ministen^as if they 
were the vilest, lowest, and nqpst incom- 

{ >etent of human beings. The hon. and 
earned gentleman had, night after night, 
called his majesty’s ministers, a weak, va> 
cillating, disjointed, wretched administra¬ 
tion, incapable of conducting the affairs 
of the country, enjoying ao coo6dence 
any wliere [Mr. Scarlett appeared to deny 
having used those terms],—The hoti. and 
learned gentleman had a short memory. 
Did he say that he had not meant to'des¬ 
cribe ministers as a wretched, iniserable, 
vacillating set of men'j He should be 
happy to hear the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman disavow it. 

Mr. Scarlett said he had no intention of 
disavowing it. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole observed, that he 
had a right then to consider the hon. and 
learned gentleman as avowing it. 

Mr. Scarlett allowed that bis meaning 
had the tendency supposed by the right 
hon. gentleman, but trusted that be was 
incapable of using some of the words iln- 
puted tq him. He had called the right 
hon. gentleman's colleagues weak, vacilla¬ 
ting, and incapable of administering the 
affairs of the country in the present crisis. 
Their acts and measures fully justified Ins 
having so characterised them, and he wpulik 
so characterise them still. He said tliis 
without intending personal disrespect to 
any of the individuals of whom the a^i- 
nistration was composed: but as a mem-' 
her of parliament, tie was entitled'bcjldly 
to declare bis opinion of their conduct as 
a body. 

Mr. Wellesley Pule was proceeding to 
make some further remarks on what had 
fallen from the hom and learned gentle¬ 
man, when '* 

The .Spcoilsr interfered, and reminded 
the right hon. gentleman of tie grea^F^ 
convenience that might arise, Were'^e. 
rules of the House to per||pit any>,hoe^'^ 
member to refer fo particular expressions 
used in former debsUei. 

Mr. Wellesley Fek- reptmd, that he 
should always bow to {Me chair with that 
respect which was due to it when it was 
VOL. II. 
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filled as it was at the present moment.— 
Without, however, referring to lorther de¬ 
bates, he wouhf advert to what the hon. 
and learned gentleman had pretty boldly 
stated in tiic present discussion. Accord¬ 
ing to the hon. and learned gentleman, he 
(Mr. W. Pole) and his colleagues were 
now a vacillating administration, the}' were 
now an incompetent administration, they 
were now a disjointed administration. His 
majesty's present government were charged 
with wanting the confidence of the House 
and of the country. Who were they who 
so charged them ? Had ministers never 
appealed to the House or to the people, 
that this absence of confidence on tha 
part of both were so loudly asserted? He 
would state it hypothetically; if it had so 
happened that they hpd during the last 
few years made three or four appeals to 
the people, and had gained strength in 
every appeal—<if such had been the case, 
with wnat grace could they be accused, 
after such an ordeal, of wanting the pub¬ 
lic confidence ? If it had happened that, 
on a great question in the last session—a 
question which the leader of an adverse 
party had declared in a plain, open, Cmin- 
try-gentleman-like manner, was a question 
whether ministers 8hou\d stay in or go 
out, that wretched administration had 
beat their opponents three to one, would 
they then have been told tliat they wanted 
the confidence of the House of Com¬ 
mons I He had long wished for an op¬ 
portunity of touching on these things. 
He would say nothing of the conduct of 
the gentlemen opposite during the late 
war. He would say nothing of their pre¬ 
diction, that not one of our soldiers would 
land in the Peninsula who would not re¬ 
main there as a prisoner, lie would say 
nothing of their untaried anticipations of 
thf trmmpb of Buonaparte. The public 
pk^Iysaw that these men of genius— 
thetle anlmadverters upon the conduct of 
others,.with all their tuents and all their 
coniMeaee, were eternally foiled, as he 
ttosted to God th^ always would bci 
and that when they came to the point, 
they were wholly ineffective and feeble. 
He was sorry to see that what he had said 
had agitated the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man* He truly and conscientiously dc- 
iriared, that the only question for the 
j^OOse to determine 8iin^i|,wa8, if, by 
adopting the proposed cllSH|fhey would 
thrqw a slur on hisnwjesiy^ovcrnment, 
which had not been cast upon them by 
any former House of Commons { 
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Mr. SearlHl rose to explain. With res¬ 
pect to the conduct of^he populace at 
Dover, he had not intended to adduce it 
as the expression of the public feeling, he 
had merely mentioned it as having been 
first alluded to by the noble lord, with* 
whom he rvould,unite in condemning it as 
highly reprehensible and improppr. What 
he had observed was, that a great many' 
persons out of doors might entertain sus¬ 
picions of the intentions of government, 
which certainly were not entertained by 
himself. He no more considered the sen¬ 
timents of such persons to express the 
public opinion, than he considered the 
votes of that House to express the public 
opinion. « 

Mr. Wdlesleif Pole said, he understood 
the hon. and learyed gentleman to say, 
that what passed at Dover was a manifes¬ 
tation of .public opinion. 

Mr. /(icremwAy declared, that if an opi¬ 
nion W'ere to be formed of the talents, 
judgment, and discretion of the adminis¬ 
tration from the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, those who opposed theadminis- 
tration could not wish that question should ' 
be put on a better issue, it appeared to 
him that his hon. and learned friend’s 
proposition deserved to be received by 
the House of Commons with a far diffier- 
ent temper than had been displayed bv 
the right hon. gentleman. The object of 
the clauses proposed by his hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend was, to secure to foreigners on 
coming to this country, ignorant os they 
must be of the nat ure of tlie constitution), 
of the feelings of the people, of the se-- 
curities on which they were to depend, 
not only for their ease and comfort, but 
fur their personal safety while in the coun¬ 
try, such u certainty ^f being protected 
as would place them b^o^ atU fear and 
dodbt on that head. If the tu$inbers^of 
the House of Commons, satisfied with the 
knowledge of the British constitution,; fielt 
assured that there would be nodungef at¬ 
tendant on the arrival of those witnesses, 
who would undertake to aver that similar' 
feelings prevailed in the bosoms of men 
coming irom a far distant Country, to a 
nation which they looked upon with pre¬ 
judices, to a people of which they enter¬ 
tained strange notions? That House 
might know thitt the power entrusted by 
the bill to^^li^rament would not’ -be 
abused; bllliPlw' could that knowledge 
be conveyed^^foreigners > On the re¬ 
cent landing of sofiie foreigners the peo^ 
pie of the place |^re they landed, with 
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3 feeling whidi he trusted only local, 
took a course with respect to those per¬ 
son.*: that was in defiance of all law. How 
was it possible that thoscpcrsoiis could find 
out that there were poviers in the hands 
of the government which might justify 
them in discharging all apprehension of 
further outrage ? If ever there was a cir¬ 
cumstance which rendered necessary some 
additionoHegisIativc protection for aliens, 
it was the .occurrence to which he alluded 
—an occurrence which he was persuaded 
no individual' in that House or in the 
country, of a right way of thinking, could 
view otherwise than with detestation and 
horror. Of that occurrence no man with 
feelings of an Englishman but mu.st wisli 
that all trace could be blotted nut. While 
he was speaking on this subject he begged 
leave Jo observe, that it was a pity that 
such persons as those of whom he hud 
been speaking were left exposed to popu¬ 
lar indignation ; atid that be conceived a 
better arrangement ought to be made with 
respect to tliem than to allow them to be 
driving about the streets of London at 
midnight seeking a place of shelter. 

Mr. R. Martin said, with respect to the 
general question of continuing the Alien 
act, I vote for that proposition for those 
reasons that have " been so ably urged by 
the noble lord. Now, as to the third re¬ 
solution, which is supposed necessary to 
protect the witnesses of her majesty, I 
am compelled to give to that resolution 
not only my negative, but my hearty re¬ 
probation ; and 1 do this more from mo¬ 
tives of regard to the queen than of jus¬ 
tice to the government. The object is 
/lot to prevent any foreigner in the inter¬ 
est of the queen from being sent away, 
for 1 am bold in this assertion, that her 
majesty the queen's defence will depend 
on those witnesses that ere to be brought 
into, the' country through the^ exertions 
of the noble lord, and not on any now li¬ 
able to the provisions of this act. Is there 
one man so lost to truth as to say, he 
doubtfl the assutanco given, thatmy noble 
friend will exert every power, direct and 
indirect, to procure the presence of every 
mrson deemed necessary to the queen s 
^fence. Again, is tliere a man who will* 
, not allow, that without such assistance it 
would be di^cult at least for her majesty 
to' be prepared for her trial. As the 
queen’s friend (if I may be so bold), I do 
protest against this resolution, because it 
would surrender the effectual pledge al¬ 
ready. given, and substitute an idle, in’- 
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operative claucc In its stead, and this for 
the purpose of maligning government. 1 
have heard much from the hon. and learn¬ 
ed member of vacillation and incapacity 
in the king’s ministers. The hon. and 
learned member is too good a patri&t to 
plot the subversion of thtf present ^incap¬ 
able as he considers them) administra¬ 
tion, without being prepared to propose a 
government ready to accept tb^ir situa¬ 
tions. He, no doubt, is fully prepared to 
take his share in these new arrangements. i 
However the modesty of men may make 
them doubt on some subjects, almost j 
every man thinks he is born to be a prime | 
minister. I remember a French hackney 
coachman accosted me thus —** What do 
you think of our foolish kin^”—(apd he 
added a more degrading epithet to' the 
queen’s name. She, sir, was the most un¬ 
popular of the twv. She and he/royal 
consort were known to live happily with 
each other, and this rendered both ob¬ 
noxious to the Parisian mob.) I replied 
to the man of the people, that I did not 
think any gentleman would consent to be 
their king. “ 1 will charge myself tp find 
one—I will propose myself at the next 
meeting of my section.” 1 shall never 
forget the figure of this fellow.—nothib'g 
like the caricatures we see—he was a 
plump, round, well-fed citizon, and looked 
more like an abbot of a convent than a 
meagre coachraaiv Those who hint that 
the exalted individual requires this fence 
for her protection, know as well as I do, 
that the most guilty foreigner would find 
protection from the government he out- i 
raged, the moment the queen’s solicitors I 
hinted he might be found necessary to lier^' 
cause. If tlie government acted other¬ 
wise, her acquittal would be certain, ati^ ^ 
then the trials of the corrupt ministers 
would begin with a certainty of t^circoh-; 
viciion and punishment. 1 vote,, then,; 
against this clause, with a view to protect 
the queen, and to vindicate the nation 
from the unjust calumny it would 'ihfiiot 
if agreed to. « . ^ ' 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that in tbe few 
observations which he was about t<f sub¬ 
mit, he should confine liimself to that 
clause which, had been chiefly discussed, 
and which he considered by far the most 
important of the three — he meant that 
which was intended to afford protection 
to the foreign witnesses for and against 
the. queen. It was not his intention to 
attempt,to follow .the right hon. gentle¬ 
man ,opposite through the various points 
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of Ills speech—a speech distinguished by 
so much moderation, so strict an ad¬ 
herence to order, so complete an absence 
of unnecessary digression, so thorough a 
sclf-commnud, so abundant a portion of 
temper and discretion. As to the cha¬ 
racter of the present administiation which 
I had been given by his Ifun. and learned 
i friend, or this he (.sir J. Mackintosh) was 
> certain, that if any man out of that House 
had been, during the last six weeks, asked 
that character, he must have replied, 
that it was a weak, vacillating, and dis¬ 
jointed administration. What else could 
be said of an administration that adopted 
an accusation against a high and distin¬ 
guished iifdividual one moment, and dis¬ 
claimed it the next—that one day evinced 
a spirit of decided and unalterable hosti¬ 
lity to that individual, and on the next 
willingly laid the majesty of parliament 
prostrate at her feet, in the hope, by con¬ 
ciliation, of effecting a compromise? — 
What else could be said of an adminis¬ 
tration that assembled the whole force of 
the House of Commons to sanction a pro¬ 
ceeding unprecedented and dangerous— 
a proceeding which was as great an in¬ 
fraction of its principles as it was a de¬ 
gradation of its dignity,—a proceeding 
which exposed it to the risk of a greater 
outrage than it had been exposed'to dur- 
itfg the six centuries which had elapsed 
since its institution i — Under those cir¬ 
cumstances there was no man, in the ca¬ 
pital at least, who could describe his 
majesty’s^ present government in other 
terms than ihbse tb which he had alluded, 
without subjecting himself to instant and 
hearty laughter; and he could assure the 
noble lord that such was the feeling out 
of doors, no less of those who sincerely 
supported the general measures of himself 
add bis colleagues, than of those >vho 
’ were their determined opponents. The 
^ noble lord and the right hon. gentleman 
^ had altogether passed unnoticed the main 
argument which be (sir J. Mackintosh) 
had urged in favour of the proposed clause, 
namely, the necessity of removing Iront 
the aliens, who were summoned as wit¬ 
nesses on the approaching solemn pro¬ 
ceeding, all apprehension that the powers 
vested by the bill in his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment .would be exercised to their 
inconvenience or disadrat||||»> He ap¬ 
pealed to the House ;«||| argument 
, had been so weak, so absurd* 

as to deserve to be thus passed over in 
contemptuous silence ? ^And if not passed 
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over on that ground, the inference was, ’ suit from the restriction of power, was 
that it was unanswerable. The noble lord hypocrisy when it proceeded Irom tyrants, 
had charged him with not having alluded and weakness when it came^ from those 
to the late conduct of the mob at Dover— who entertained no bad intenlions. _ 
conduct which, unquestionably, was roost Mr. Canning said, he found himsell m 
infamous and disgraceful. But that con- a situation of ^considerable ditfaculty; tor 
duct wos punishable by the law as it stood, if it was the privilege of a member, on mov- 
It was punishable -by preferring^p bill be- ing a clause, to conclude tlie debate by a 
fore a grand jury. The attorney-general reply, as in the case of a motion, then he 
had sufficient means of prosecuting the was precluded by the practice of the 
perpetrators of that outrage. The inter- House froju onering any observations in 
position of the legislature was wholly un- answer to those of his hon. and learned 
necessary. If he (sir J. Mackintosh) were friend. As his hon. and learned friend s 
to meddle with the ordinary administration proposition was in the shape of an amend- 
of the law in that case, he might be justly ment, and not of an original motion, it 
accused of needless, if not mischievous appeared to him (Mr. Canriing) that wha 
iiiterf'crenGe. And by whom had he ne- his hain. and learned friend had just said 
vertheless been called upon to interfere ? could not be deemed a reply. 

By those wlio, in the last session, pre- Sir J.^ Mackintosh begged to consult 
vented parliament from inquiring into the the Chair on the subject, and to be in¬ 
most serious and important transactions, formed whether the moving of an instruc- 
on the ground that it was inexpedient to tion to a committee entitled the mover to 
interfere with the ordinary course of the 
law. Uc denied that the clauses, which 
lie proposed involved any reflection, or.in¬ 
sult toward.s government. Was there a 
single prerogative in the whole of bur 
constitution against which our aucostor? 
had not provided securities i Were those 
securities considered to be insults? Ac- 


the privilege of a reply. 

The Speaker said, the original question 
before the House was, “ that the Speaker 
do leave the chair;*’ and therefore, unless 
^at motion wsere withdrawn, the proposed 
instruction must be considered an amend- 
nient.. 

Mr. Canning said, he only desired to 


cording to the principle of the noble lord, set himself right with the House on this 



the liberties of the people—nay, our libet- the. House allows him, he should wait 
tics themselves, were so many insults to itill.the first of the motions had passed.^ 
government. Such a principlq, was,^-' The Speaker said, that the question 
plicablc only to .such gifiicrdbients as those' wbi^U be must first put was, “that the 
of Turkey aud Algiers. Dur mostbacred orifiiual words stand part of the motion ; 
and valuable laws were founded, oa.Jea- ,anu if, on that question, the HooSedeter- 
luusy of the Crown; but all, those<guatdd toibbd that be should leave the chair, 
end securities of Ewglish' liberty weref l^e right hon. gentleman would have no 
proscribed and aaatliemetifi«d the niMb bgpbftunity 6f speaking on the question, 
lord in a single sentence. vjSq.lfkr ,ftbni 'Mr. *bat as that was 

wisning to avoid such restrictibaji.fbth^ the ease he would 
now proposed, it was hoiiodrable to 
government to adopt them as a prhtiebtiQR 
against tlieir own weakuess, and.egtdnst' 

the calumnies both of their [maliciolis and - . ... 

of their just enemies. It w.aa e fnlse pride important part of bis noble 

w hich, instead of taking that wise coun^, speech—namely, that the pro- 

blustered and talked big of-pledges to,the poled clause* was to prevent an abuse oi 
public, and of insults sustains .by fhe' sudi a nature that if his majesty s present 
adoption of measures calculated to pre- ministers were supposed capable ot per- 
vent the occurrence of abuses. The only mittiog it, they were unworthy to remain 
sure way Iq;.which a government could fiir-a,single hour in that capacity, and 
'show, that it’determined not to abuse ought not merely to be reslrainea, but to 
' Us power to submit to have that budrfven-with swrii and iMignation from 
power restrained by the law. All other their offices. His hOo* ^d leaned friend 
'policy—all iBtim|lion of apprehended in- had said* that he bed dtawn this clause 


[iroceed, with the in- 
' limiting his remarks 
compass. His hon. 
lad attained from an¬ 
il was transeendaotly 


.^Ution* however, o 
irithinra very smaf 
aedvlusrnedhriend 
that whic 
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without consulting any one. Certainly 
his hon. and learned friend could not have 
consulted the hon. and learned gentleman 
near him; for that hon. and learned gen> 
tieman found in the character of his ma* 
jesty’s government a necessity whicH his 
hon. and learned friend disclaimed, for 
the enactment. That opinion of the hon. 
and learned gentleman would inevitably 
appear to the world to be adopted by the 
House if they sanctioned the instructions 
now proposed; for it was not to be sup¬ 
posed that the House could add such 
clauses without creating a suspicion in the 
minds of all men, both in this country and 
in foreign countries, that parliament 
thought ministers capable of abusing the 
power which the bill at present gave them. 
To the argument of his bon. and learned 
friend, that all power was oar consti¬ 
tution attended with securities against its 
abuse, the answer was, that against ordi- 
nary abuses every guard ought to be es¬ 
tablished, but that the abuse which the 
proposed clause contemplated wtu of so 
detestable a nature, that no legislature in 
a civilised country ought for a moment to 
anticipate its perpetration, but should 
look at in the same point of view as that 
in which the ancient republic had regard¬ 
ed parricide. If the proposittoA u^ere 
made in tenderness to his majesty's mbiis- 
ters they did not thank his hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend. If it were meant as a precau¬ 
tion to guard them against temporary sus¬ 
picion, it was a precaution that must 
prove ineffectual.^If the clause were 
agreed to, and if, with other matters, the 
suspicion which either existed out of 
doors, orwas to be created bv the speeches 
within those'walls, were to oe made mat^ 
ter of history, what defebce,oould die pre¬ 
sent ministers have against .the charge,. 
tlmt they were so notoriously unjust, that 
parliament found it necessary to add a 
clause to the Alien act to prevent them 
from sending out of the country the wit-, 
nesses which the queen might nnd it ne¬ 
cessary to call in her defence ? Ministers 
could not hesitate between llie two kinds 
of suspicion. They preferred the present, 
knowing that they could guard againsl its 
continuance by their conduct—knowing 
they could confound and act it down; and 
that it would be much better and easier 
to do that than to incur suspieion for all 
time to come. He would not be be¬ 
trayed by the retrospective view which his 
bon and learned friend had taken of the 
proceedings respecting her majesty, into 
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any detailed remark on the subject. ^ He 
bad hoped that, the period having arrived, 
when the painful subject which had so 
long agitated the public mind, was in a 
course of being settled judicially, that 
House would not, on any occasion, be 
dragged into any farther notice of it, until 
it shoul^ come regularly before them. 
It was not calculated to farther the ends 
of public justice, to calm the existing ef¬ 
fervescence of feeling, or to qualify that 
House to perform the duty which might 
eventually devolve upon them, to debate, 
by snatches, the most difficult and delicate 
points of the question, and thus to keep 
alive a constant and injurious irritation. 
He would therefore coniine himself to one 
I single remark in his hon. and learned 
foiend’s speech. His hon. and learned 
friend’s great accusation against the mi¬ 
nisters of the Crown was, that having 
thought it imperative upon themselves, in 
the performance of their duty, to bring 
forward the charges which they had 
brought forward, they nevertheless, in de¬ 
fiance (according to his hon. and learned 
friend) of the principles of justice, and at 
the risK (according to his hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend ) of incurring a greater blot than 
ever bad been thrown on the House in the 
annals of the country, did yield to the 
opinitm of that House, expressed, if not 
imanimously, by a most commanding and 
unprecedented majority. His lion, and 
learned friend thought it matter of blame, 
that his majesty’s ministers, having found 
it necessary (although with great reluct¬ 
ance) to bring the matter in question un¬ 
der the consideration of parliament, had 
nevertheless what he was pleased to call 
the weakness and the inconsistency to per¬ 
severe to the last iA endeavouring to avert 
what they themselves, what parliament, 
and what the country considered to be a 
great national calamity. To himself, he 
Could assure his hon. and learned friend, 
that he took no blame for his share of the 
transaction. Undoubtedly, had the reso¬ 
lution to which the House acceded, been 
rawn and worded by his colleagues and 
imself, tiiere were some expressions, 
Some awkwardnes|es which they would 
probably have omitted. But from that 
fact let this fair inference be deduced—> 
that the resolution in question had not 
been submitted to the ap{ 94 ^bation of mi¬ 
nisters : but tliut considering it to embody 
the sentiments of the House, although 
the words were not theirs, they thought 
that, to have considcrul tbfcai with criii- 
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cal severity, would have shown fastidious 
delicacy at the expense of that which they 
were convinced was sincerity of intention. 
Whatever might have been the effect of 
that attempt at conciliation, no man could 
say that it had not been made with ear- 
nestness—no man could say that in the 
mode adopted for its attainmei^;, a cold 
niggardly parsimony of language had 
been fallen into. If the proceeding could 
be charged with any error in that respect, 
it was error of excess. Would to God 
that excess had been tenfold, so that the 
result had been more fortunate 1 But as 
that was “ past praying for,’’ he had the 
satisfaction to know that, so far from 
shrinking from the accusation of his hon. 
and learned friend, that they had deviated 
from the straight-forward path, his col¬ 
leagues and himself, and more especially 
himself, tQ the latest hour of their lives, 
and whatever might be the result of the 
melancholy transaction, would feel a con¬ 
solation which they would not exchange 
for any earthly advantage; that the last 
hope and chance of avoiding the menaced 
evil had been most sincerely tried. 

The first instruction was then negatived 
without a division. The second instruc¬ 
tion, excluding frpm the operation of the 
bill aliens resident in this country previous 
to January I814<, was also negatived with* 
out a division. *' 

Sir J, Mackintosh, in moving the third 
resolution, begged to make one or two 
observations, in answer to what had fallen 
from his right hon. friend First, it was 
remarkable how strict Ijr his right hon. 
friend applied the proposed resolutions as 
personal to himself and his colleagues.. 
He seemed to consider himself and' his 
friends as the permanent immovable ad¬ 
ministration of the countr 3 ',And that every 
thing proposed was directed agalitst them. 
Every measure whicli was brought for¬ 
ward, in opposition to their views or feel¬ 
ings, bis right hon. friend appeared fp ^ 
consider as affecting them in,a personal 
manner. Every measure which might 
even be thought to affect the hon.:and 
right hon. gentlemen, however reraotolyt, 
his right hon. friend seemed to think a 
personal affront, and a very ungentlemanly 
proceeding. The possible abuse of power 
generally seemed to be totally lost sight 
of. Among other things, his right hon. 
friend rcgrejtted that the subject respect¬ 
ing the queen should have been intro¬ 
duced into this question. From that dis¬ 
cussion, however, |ic (sir J, Mackintosh) 
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had hitherto abstained, and was determin¬ 
ed most studiously to abstain, until fit oc¬ 
casion occurred to render it incumbent 
upon him to express his sentiments on the 
subject. But his right hon. friend had 
indignantly denied the charge of incon¬ 
sistency wliich had been stated against his 
majesty’s ministers. This charge of fluc¬ 
tuation and vacillation on their part, as 
connecteiL with their support of an ad¬ 
dress, pending the proceedings, was estab¬ 
lished, he*' should contend, not only by 
facts, but by the admission of his right 
hon. friend himself; for his right hon. 
friend did allow that they had deviated a 
little from the strictness of the law, and 
the regularity of proceedings in this case; 
and what was this deviation but inconsis¬ 
tency i Her majesty was threatened with 
i the severest proceedings on her arrival, 
and ih three days after the House 
of Commons was prostrate at her feet. 
He did not mean to cavil with the 
words of the address to the queen. His 
objection to it was made on constitutional 
grounds, and he would venture to say, 
that at no former period of parliament had 
there been an address of advice or opinion 
to 8 subject, 'fhe ancient usage in this 
respect, like all the other usages of parlia- 
mciU, was founded in the purest wisdom, 
and proceeded upon this principle and 
reason—that if parliament offered, in the 
usual form, its humble advice to the 
Crown, and that without any effect, they 
!^might take the necessary remedial mea¬ 
sures by proceeding against the advisers 
of the Crown. But, on the other hand, it 
was- evident that in the ca^e of a subject, 
yie advice of parliament was liable to the 
indighity of being rejected, in consc- 
queace.of which'its determination and 
wjs^ni might be exposed to contumely 
and contempt; and it must be remember¬ 
ed, high as washer rank, that the (|ueen 
herself was but a subject. He would ven- 
; lure to state that, from the return of the 
.earnest,/the most ancient writ, to tlio 
parliainent of this country, it had never 
rdp^ded tGtffsdvisc a subject. There had. 
een Various addresses of condolence and 
congratulatior) to princes at different pe¬ 
riods, but never until June 1820 was par- 
liamept known to have presented an ad¬ 
dress of advice to a subject. These were 
the grounds by' which his vote« against 
tW address was actuated, and upon 
those grounds he founded his censure 
ef the conduct of minisfkrs, whose duty 
it was to protect the dignity^ of par- 
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liament. His right lion, friend had in¬ 
deed asserted that the resolution was not 
the resolution of ministers. It was llieir 
resolution: it was the resolution of nil 
who voted for it. He disdained any, mi¬ 
nute investigation into the construction of 
its sentences, he looked only to the prin¬ 
ciple upon which it was brought forward. 
Tlie next observation which occurred to 
him was this—that his right h\in. friend 
seemed to argue that it was proper to pro¬ 
vide securities against the ordinary abuses 
of power, but not against those which 
were of a more serious and alarming na¬ 
ture. Now he begged leave to ask him 
whether any thing could be more'truly 
horrible than the murder of an innocent 
man, and yet whether there was any thing 
which the laws of England had taken more 
jealous care to guard against than tlve put¬ 
ting to death an innocent person, under 
the forms of law ? So, in the case of high- 
treason, he would ask again, what other 
principle bad caused those multiplied and 
vigilant securities which investeu the life 
of the subject but this—that where the 
Crown was the prosecutor, • there the 
greatest danger of abuse of power existed ! 
It had been wisely supposed, and hu¬ 
manely provided for, that the time might 
come—the ministers might be in o|pee— 
the king might reign—when such a' dann 
ger might be seriously apprehended. His^ 
right lioh. friend had said that the existing 
laws had provided against all ordinary 
abuses; but the tenour of his argument 
was, that it would be quite jpiicaTled for 
and olFronting to provide against the more 
alarming encroachments of power. Ac¬ 
cording to hi^ right hon. friend’s proposi-*; 
tiiin, the necessity of a remedy was ex¬ 
actly in an inverse ratio to the magnitude 
of the evil. His right hon. friend thought 
parliament bad no right to suppose, .that 
It would be uncandid in them to imagine 
an administration capable of such acts as 
those against which bis (sir J. M.’s) resa- 
lutiont went to provide. He would repeat 
that it was against acts of Ihe most mon¬ 
strous nature that the constitution/nost 
strongly provided. Let his right hpn. 
friend recollect the year in which the act 
for regulating proceedings in cases of high 
treason was passed. It was passed in the 
reign of that great man who rescued this 
country from civil and religious tyranny. 
The miaistcra of king William, instead of 
resenting the introduction of that act as a 
personal attack, or suspicion against them, 
considered it as an additional security for 
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public liberty, and gave it their most cor- 
dml .support. He would ask any one who 
li!ul lu-aid the arguments of his right hon. 
friend, liowever, whether the government 
of king William might not have advanced 
them with equal reason against the statute 
in question? Upon the sapm principle was 
the Haboas Corpus act introduced; it was 
introduced to prevent arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment of the king's subjicts, nor did the 
then ministers feel the introduction of 
such a measure as pointing suspiciously at 
them. His right lion, friend had urged, 
that if this instruction were not moved, 
his majesty’s ministers would have an op¬ 
portunity of vindicating themselves by ab¬ 
staining from tlieexcrcise of the power vest¬ 
ed in them. Now he denied that this would 
be the case. The evil of which he, com¬ 
plained was not theoretical, it was certain. 
Foreigners came into this country with an 
impression that mmisters had the power of 
removing them. They saw such a power 
daily exercised in their own countries, and 
naturally imagined that it would be simi¬ 
larly exercised here. This must produce 
a bias which would act in a hundred ways 
without any possibility of detecting :it. 
On this ground it was that he felt it ne¬ 
cessary to press the resolution, namely, 

that it be an instruction to the said com- 
tnittee, that they have power to provide 
that nothing in this bill contained shall 
extend to any aliens who have come or 
who shall come into this kingdom, to give 
evtdejoce for or against a bill of pains and 
penalties now pending against her majesty 
the queen.” 

Mr. Canning said, that his hon. and 
learned friend, in alluding to the administra¬ 
tion of king William, and to the ministers 
undt»r whom the law of habeas corpus was 
enacted, had asked, whether they might 
not have met ih^ great measures which 
had been alluded to in the same way as 
his hon. and learned friend’s propositions 
had been met i whether the same argu¬ 
ments would not have been equally appli¬ 
cable in either case ? He would answer no. 
But in the case of any measure directed 
virtually against a pending proceeding, 
and upon which the arguments (though 
not perhaps on the part of the mover him¬ 
self, yet certainly on the part of those who 
supported him) were derived from the as¬ 
sumed character of the existing adminis- 
tration-for his own part, he* could not 
think, that, in such a case, it was so mon¬ 
strous for ministers to suppose (nordit} 
he perceive how they coaid be accused of 
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being too sore, and too tenacious, or too would (lavebccn much more conducive to 
much olive, either to their good or ill re* the peace and tranquillity of the country 
piitation, for supposing—for entertaining than the measures now unhappily forced 
a little, a slight, passing, distant, shadowy upon them. 

suspicion)—that such a measure might, iVJ^r. Scarlett confessed that he really 
by possibility, be levelled against them, did not know what expression ot his had 
Another hon. aud learned gentleman had warranted the construction which tlie 
spoken upon the question, with a peculiar right hon. gentleman bad put upon his 
confidence, as it were, of an approaching words. He might be allowetl to say that 
di|solution of the present administration; he had hhnself a little stake in the pro* 
but, sanguine as that hon. and learned perty, and. could not therefore bo indificr* 
gentleman might be about the term of ent to the welfare of the government of 
that dissolution, he could surely hardly the country; but no man was ever less 
expect that it was to take place by that sanguine thtm himself in expecting, or 
day se’nnight. If his majesty’s ministers thought any thing less likely to happen, 
were allowed liberty to act, they would than the dissolution of the present admi* 
have an opportunity of quelling suspicion; nistration; for he thought they would not 
but if their hands were tied up, as they dissolve until the country did; and that 
would be by the proposed clause, then the country would be dissolved by them ; 
they would have no opportunity of doing and no doubt had he but many persons 
away with any insinuations thrown out would support them until it came to that 
against them.—There |ras anotHer point crisis. ^ He denied tiiat any paramount 
in his hon. and learned friend’s speech, to necessity had been imposed upon minis* 
which he wished to advert. His bon. and ters to adopt that course of proceeding on 
learned friend seemed to think that ha account of the mere circumstance of the 
(Mr. Canning) had admitted some degree queen’s return, which the right hon. gen* 
of vacillation and inconsistency to have tlemain himself had so feelingly lamented, 
been manifested in the conduct of minis* or to put the parties in that state which 
ters by reason of their having brought the whole country so deeply deplored. Jt 
down a proposition of their own, and af» was in this view that he had characterised 
terwards supported,—what ? a motion of the present as a weak administration, 
their own too f—No; but one origiaatiQg What other epithet could justly be ap* 
in another quarter, and to which they plied to them? He contended, that the 
could only be considered parties in so far moment his majesty’s ministers 1iad ad- 
as they formed a part of the majority by mitted that great question to be one capa- 
which the House had agreed to it. That ble of nemtiation, they had themselves 
support they gave, in. the same spirit in given the Tie to those who bad maintained 
which they had for months and months that a paramount necessity existed for 
previously been acting. They^had acted foliowing the course that had previously 
altogether, in the matter m question, under <been taken. If any gentleiqan was of opi* 
a necessity which seemed to them to be nion that he, in the warmth of debate had 
paramount and overwhelming. The cuutse shown any prejudice or party feeling on 
they had pursued, and In favour, of which the subject, be wished to set himself right, 
they so relinquished the ducussionoftbeir Hedould assure the House, that been- 
own proposition, was suggested, hoi}.g»D* tertained no su(^ feeling. He wished to 
tlemenmust well know, by the most nra- see justice impartially done. He could 
pectable authority, and confirmed and net nflp stating, that be felt compassion, 
sanctioned by a commanding m^ority of compassion for the situation of her 

that House, to whose expressed and de* na^is^, but li6 also entertained a strong 
cided feeling upon the subject tliey bad ibrnUlgi fur the peace and tranquillity of 
(not toomuch.confidingiathairown judg* the country, which be conceived were 
ment, but finding it to be in unison endangered by the proposed investiga* 
that of parliament) paid that deference and thw. 

respect which it was proper for them in Mr. Denman observed, that when be 
all possible cases to pay. The proposal entered the House, he had no idea that 
which had been made was made in order, the resolutions now before the House were 
if possible; to avert the necaesity of all to be proposed. But he could not help 
painful inquiry; and would to w>d that statins the reasons urged in support of 
that proposal^ had been etieuded with the that muse, formed a strong ground against 
dettred success. * He was sure Uiat it the existence of such a bis, and unless the 
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paramount necessity of sucli a measure, j 
fiom 1792 down to 1820, could be sliovvn, 
it ou{>ht not to be proposed ; at all events, 
at a period like the present. It was not, 
however, for this purpose that he rose. He 
rose for the purpose of entering his* pro¬ 
test against the statements of the right 
hen. gentleman opposite, who contended 
that tlie proceeding now pending against 
her majesty was a necessary consccjuence 
of the failure of the address voted to her. 
He did not mean then to enter into the pru¬ 
dence or imprudence of the late address 
to her majesty, but he protested in the 
face of the Mouse and the country, that 
it was proposed not out of regard to her 
majesty’s interests, but because parliament 
had no taste for entering into a discussion 
where the Crown was a party, and when 
they believed in their consciences tjiat the 
Crown was in the wrong, if it was Ht for 
the queen to be advised on the suliject of 
tlie liturgy at a time when she had no r^>8- 
ponsible advisers—indeed when she had 
none other than her own lofty and ho¬ 
nourable mind—it was equally fit that the 
House, if it really believed lh.at the ex¬ 
punging of her name from the Liturgy 
was a proceeding contrary to law—(and 
he had yet met no lawyer in either House 
who had attempted to say that it was 
legal)—if it thought it a proceeding con¬ 
trary.to the principles of Christianity, and 
to the feelings of a gentleman and a man 
it was equally fit that the House should 
pause, and refuse to proceed further in a 
course which he was sure- its own feeling 
w'ould not excuse. It became it to protest 
against the impropriety of proceeding upon 
the depositions contained in' a sealed 
bag—depositions of witnesses whose names 
were not known, and of which some might 
not be signed. That inquiry had, how¬ 
ever been entered into, in anotlier place. 
He knew not what the House of -Com¬ 
mons would have done had the inquiry 
been persisted in, but he did hope that 
there would not have been found among 
them any twenty-one (gentlemen base 
enough voluntai iiy to offer themselves to 
enter into an examination of the dis¬ 
gusting statements contained in the green 
bag, into papers without a name, and 
' unsupported by any authority. He was 
confident that the House would take it as 
a compliment from the noble lord that no 
'^udh proposition'had been made to it. 

' - Thy .Altonniy-General knew .not what 
infogmatioD thu hon. and learned member 
‘libsseiEedf upon what authority it was 
VOL. H. 
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tliat he fitunded liis statriiiont.-? rc-sprcling 
the contcnt.s of the sealed bag, or how he 
could so positively attest that that evi¬ 
dence was unrounded and unworthy the 
aUentioii of the Mouse. But he must 
observe, and the House and the country 
ought to feel, that vvheiievcr pailiameiic 
entered^ipon that inquiry they ought to 
do so with uiib:a.‘-sed minds. It was strongly 
urged on the other side of the IIou.se, 
and he fully concHired in the ob.servatfon, 
that the queen ought to have the full be¬ 
nefit of being presumed innocent until 
proved guilty; but on the other hand, he 
protested against the doctrine of declar¬ 
ing the queen innocent and her accusers 
guilty before any thing was known of tlie 
nature of the evidence against her. 'I'lils 
was not the way to carry unbiassed minds 
to the investigation, liis mind was per¬ 
fectly free from any bias, yejt he could 
not believe that the accusations had been 
made against her majesty without having 
any foundation for them. He must here 
observe, that a great deal of irrelevant 
matter had been introduced into ihu 
question before the House. The qucstioii 
, before the House, and to which he 
begged to call their attention was, whe¬ 
ther, on the renewal of this bill, a clause 
was to be introduced which showed that 
his majesty’s ministers were viewed with 
:fuspicion by parliament—bis bon. and 
learned friend might shake his head, hut 
such wos the impression which tlic clau.«e 
would create in the public mind. Me ad¬ 
mired the reasoning of his hon. and 
learned friend. *But were the Habeas 
Corpus act, and the other acts to which 
he suluded proposed, like the present re¬ 
solution, at a period when the ca.scs to 
which they referred were pending, or with 
the avowed purpose of marking a sus¬ 
picion of ministers ? On the second rcail- 
; ing of the bill, however, it was conceded 
[ that the power of sending aliens out of 
the country should reside in the execu¬ 
tive; and it was iww too late to take an 
exception to its use as directed to a par¬ 
ticular case. On this ground it was that 
lie felt it necessary to oppose the instruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, it appeared as if 
the ministers thought they were for ever 
to be continued as such ; or, at all events, 
during the proceeding ngaiusf. her ma¬ 
jesty. But whether tlmt might .be the 
case or not, of one thing, at all events, he 
.was sure, that in conferring such a power 
on his majesty’s njipislers, eh.cy were co:i- 
2 A ‘ 
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fetrlng a inoit monstrous power. On the 
siibjoct of Ikt majesty lie had abstained 
from offering any opinion ; when properly 
culled on he should state that opinion im¬ 
partially; hut as to the improper conduct 
alluded to at Dover, he felt it was alien 
to the di>position of the English people 
to prevent the fair administration of jus¬ 
tice, which must necessarily result if wit¬ 
nesses were to be ill treated, or deterred 
frotn giving their evidence on the points 
to which they might be called. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he merely j 
rose to disavow all personal suspicion of 
the ministers, while he begged leave ex- 
])licitly to avow a constitutional jealousy 
of the power now vested in them. 

I'lie instruction was then put, and ne¬ 
gatived without a division; and the bill 
went through a committee. 

JIauhack Agrekment.] On the mo¬ 
tion for bringing up the report of this 
agreement, 

Mr. Calc raft begged to call the atten- 
tioti of the House to a subject whiclM'anie 
to his knowledge on Saturday. He un¬ 
derstood it was intended to build barracks, 
in the Regent’s Patk for VSl men of the 
I.ifc-gimrds, in lieu of the barracks in 
King-sireet, Portroan-square. That fit 
barracks should, if necessary, be built, 
be had no objection; nor had he any that 
the Regent’s Park should be the spot se¬ 
lected. Rut he thought the terms upon 
wliich those barracks were to be erected 
rather novel. The exp^ense of erecting 
them WES to be defrayed by annuity. The 
reason for this was, that the sum paid for 
the buildings now occupied by the soldiers 
v/as 5,400/. a year. Upon this sum the 
buUders were to have*an annuity for 31 
years. So that at 5 per cent, interest 
the.ee barracks would cost 84,000/, and: up¬ 
wards. Now the barracks at Glasgow'^ 
/nr 348 men, were to cost the public 
15,G00/.; and those at Leeds, for an equal 
number, 28,250/. And yet, though the 
ground in the Regent’s Park would cost 
nothing, yet for an additional 100 men« 

• here would be an extra charge on the 
public of 60,000/. . His objectioo was not 
Ko nucli' to the Jargeoess of the sum as to 
the principle. He thought this required 
explanation. He understood that the bar¬ 
racks were* actually begun. If so, the 
right hon. gentleman had much to answer 
for, as the House had not voted a single 
shilling for the purpose,nor had parliament 
even been codsulled upon it. It W'as said 
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that they had already voted the .5,400/; 
but then they had only voted it for one 
year, and that, too, only to pay the lodg¬ 
ing money for the troops. 

The Chancellor of the Bxcheipter said, 
he considered tliere was a good reason for 
accepting of the contract before them. If 
the regimerit in question were to have been 
removed from London, it might perhaps 
have been argued, that so large a sum 
should no^have been .expended for their 
accommodation But if any garrison what¬ 
ever were to be kept in London, the 
Horse-guards surely ought to be prefer¬ 
red, their good conduct being justly ad¬ 
mired and praised. It was about eight 
years ago since a proposition for building 
a barrack for that regiment in the Re¬ 
gent’s Park had been made; the estimate 
of the expense amounted to 120,000/. 
The estimates made by the surveyor of 
the barrack board, on the plan now pro- 
pqsed, did not amount to more than 
70,000/. ' The annuity proposed to be 
paid by government to the contractors of 
5,400/. for .31 years, would amount to 
70,000/. and after the expiration of that 
period 'the barracks would become tlic 
sole property of the government, and the 
annuity of course would cease. Hu al¬ 
lowed, hoirever, that the matter was not 
publicly advertised. 

Sir J. Nemmrt strongly condemned a 
proposition of this sort having been intro¬ 
duced at the close of a session. He con¬ 
demned the mode proposed as changing 
altogether- the principle upon which the 
country had heretofore acted with respect 
to barracks. The right hon. gentleman 
bad said, that if the House sjiould not ap¬ 
prove of paying an annuity of 5,400/. they 
might build the barracks at an expense of 
70,000/.; but the House had not deter¬ 
mined to build any barracks at all; why, 
then, should ministers take it fur granted 
that the House would approve of the build¬ 
ing of those barracks ! He could not but 
protest against ministers taking the opi¬ 
nion of parliamlot for granted. 

Mr. H'iUiams did not see any reason 
why this regiment should have been quar- 
teredat London. If ministers would look 
at Croydon, they would find barr.icks 
there, built at great expense, almost en¬ 
tirely empty. He saw no reason for going 
to the enormous expense for the erection 
of new barracks. 

Mr. BUice intreated of the House to re¬ 
flect on the consequences which might 
follow the barrack system—they might 
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Bheltcr an armed force, wliich could be 
turned as a moans of attack upon tlie peo¬ 
ple. He entreated the House to consider 
how far they would go towards the crea¬ 
tion and support of a military government, 
which they might afterwards vainfy de¬ 
plore, as fatal to the liberties and happi* 
ness of their country. As to the financial 
part of the question, his objections to it 
were equally strong; it appeared to him 
.as if ministers determined tha^ the public 
expenditure was in no instance to be di¬ 
minished, and that the calls fur retrench¬ 
ment were never to be attended to. 

Lord Palmerston said, that instead of 
asking to raise a^um of 70,000/:, his right 
hon. friend simply proposed to continue* 
an annual existing charge of 5,400/. for 
thirty-one years, at the expiration of 
which, these barracks would'become the 
sole property of the public. With respect 
to the other objection—if the erection of 
these barracks would have the effect of 
introducing one additional soldier into the 
metropolis, he might see some force in 
the objection, but not one single man 
wopld be added to the regular force in 
consequence of the erection of these bar¬ 
racks. The object of the work was mere¬ 
ly to provide better accommodation for 
tho soldiers, who were now in a most in¬ 
convenient state. The officers and the 
men were divided, whilst the latter had 
too much opportunity of mixing^with the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 

Mr. reprobated ithe grant, as 

one which must ratify an usurped privilege 
on the part of ministers, as well as sanc¬ 
tion a most suspicious transaction. He 
objected to|he principle laid down by tire 
noble lord, as repugnant to that of our an¬ 
cestors, who thought ilie best security tliey 
had for their liberties consisted in tlieir 
maintaining closely the connexion between 
the citizen and soldier, and not treating 
the interests of one as separated from 
those of the others. 

Lord liinning was surprised at the. na¬ 
ture of the objection. Had his right- hon. 
friend been compelled to ask a vo^c for a 
large sum of money, there would havej>een 
a colour for the opposition ofiered. Here 
it was proposed to effect a considerable 
object, by most convenient advances, 
from time to time, on a fair estimate, and 
finally the public would reap the advantage 
by having acquired a specific property in 
the buildings thus erected. 

After some farther conversation, the 
House divided: Ayes, 48; Noes, 34: 
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I Majority, 14. The report was then 
agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July II. 

Petition fho.m th^ Queen for a 
List os? Witnes'ses.] Lord Auckland 
said he had a petition to present iVom her 
Majesty, wliich prayed that .she might be 
furnished with a list of the witnesses which 
it was intended to adduce ngaiiust her. 
He now moved that the petition he read, 
and intended to propose that it sliould bo 
taken into consideration on I'Vidny next, 
the day on which the motion of a noble 
' and learned lord which had the same ol- 
ject, was to be made. The petition was 
read by the clerk as follows: 

“ The queen having received informa¬ 
tion from the House of Lords that llio 
second'rcading of a bill for the degrada¬ 
tion and divorce of her majesy is fixed for 
the 17th of August next, and deeming it 
essential to her defence that she should be 
furnished with a list of the witnesses in¬ 
tended to be examined against her, desires 
that such list should be forthwith deli¬ 
vered to her majesty's attorney-general." 

The Earl of Lauderdale suggested the 
propriety of appointing a committee to 
search for precedents, not only with 
respect to the giving of lists of witnesses 
in analogous cases, but with respect to the 
t?hole proceedings. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
objection to the .appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, hut as it would be essential to have 
a report respecting any precedents tor the 
communication of a list of witnesses, 

I before Friday, when the question was to 
be discussed, be fliought it desirable tliat 
the committee should be confined to that 
point, at least, in the first instance. 

Lord Holland would willingly concur 
in the proposition of his noble friend to 
search for precedents; but if they were to 
look for what had been done on bills of 
attainder and bills of pains and penalties, 
Jie thought it necessary, to enable their 
lordships to form a just opinion of the pre¬ 
cedent, and to give satisfaction to the 
public, that the whole of the proceedings 
on such bills should iie reported. Per¬ 
haps, as a member of that House,* he 
might have reason to feel some humilia¬ 
tion from the report of a committee ap¬ 
pointed with such powers; but ho was 
anxious that substantial justice should be 
done. He must objeot to *Si mere report 
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on precedents, when, if the whole pro- J 
cecdings connected with them were ex- 
])laine(i, these precedents would rather ' 
setve as warnings to be avoided than as I 
€'xani|jlc‘s to be followed. i 

T!ie Earl of Lauderdale wished the ■ 
power of the contmittoe to be as extensive : 
as could be practically advantageous to ' 
llic,object in view. I 

Tlie motion suggested by the carl of j 
Liverpool, namely, that a committee bo 
appointed to search for precedents relative 
to tl»c delivery of lists of witnesses, was 
then reduced to writing by the clerk. 

i.ord Holland said, he objected to it. 
Their lordships ought to know the whole 
proceedings relative to the precedent, to* 
enable them to form an opinion respecting 
it. liills of p^Ins and penalties were in 
their nature exceptions from the ordinary 
exercise of the judicial fiuictions of the 
House. On such proceedings the*r lord- 
ships might find themselves pressed by 
expediency to make rules for the occasion; 
for (h.it reason he could not sec how their 
lordships could be bound by so 

made, wit bout knowing the gWjttnds on 
which it had been adopted. It would be 
most imju.l to extract from such cases a 
particular part of a proceeding, and report 
It as a precedent by which the House 
ought to he guided in the present inquiry^ 
f^upposc, for instance, their lordships 
should be told by their commiltec, that 
bishop .'\tterbury had been refused copies 
of certain documents for which he applied; 
wli.it re.«pcct would be due to such a pre¬ 
cedent ? The real fact was, that that rev. 
prelate stood in the situation of having the 
whole mass of the evidence intended to be 
adduced at the time of bis application be¬ 
fore iiiin. The cliarge^ad gone through 
the Commons before it came te.that 
House, and of course he was acquainted 
witli all the particulars when he applied 
for papers which had been laid before a 
secret committee. The principle of' the 
refusal was, that those papers which had 
been referred to their lordsiiips* committee 
were not likely to be used against him, as 
he was to be tried on the charges from 
tl'.e other House. He did not know that 
it w as necessary to have an examination 
of tlic Joui'iiols at#ill; but if the search 
was to take place, the whole proceedings 
relative to any precedent referred to, must 
be reported. Their lordships would not 
do justice to themselves, if the report was 
not such as to give every individual i>eer 
the opportunity of^judging^ of the appli¬ 
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cation of the precedent. For these 
reasons he would vote against the mo¬ 
tion in its present form, 

Earl Bathurst would agree to a motion 
to searcli for precedents for the purpose 
of ascertaining if it had been the custom 
to grant lists of witnesses in cases of bills 
of pains and penalties, and, he would add, 
ofimpcachmcnt. 

The question was then proposed from 
the woolsack, on the motion to search for 
precedents, as amended by earl Bathurst, 
when 

Lord Holland again objected to the 
mbtion. He thought, if their lordships 
searched for precedents on one point they 
'should search for them on all. To searcli 
tor precedents in one case of an anoma¬ 
lous proceeding, and to be guided by 
those .precedents, w-ithout taking into 
view the irregularity of the whole pro¬ 
ceeding, might be doing an act of injustice. 
When their lordsiiips, therefore, doparted 
so much from the rules of their own 
House in cases of judicial proceeding, and 
from the forms of common law, as they 
did by the bill before the llou.se, tlicy 
ought to be guided not by precedent or 
form, but by the rules of justice. The 
moment they proceeded by a bill of pains 
and penalties they departed from all the 
analogies of law in the case of the prose¬ 
cution, and therefore ought not be guided 
by them, in that of the defence. Their 
lordships well knew that if it was not re¬ 
gular to grant lists of witnesses in proceed¬ 
ings by a bill of pains and penalties, so 
neither was it regular to proceed by the 
report of a secret committee. It was 
riierefore, contrary to justice to look to 
forms when they professed to be guided by 
no other compass than what seemed rca- 
sonSble, right, and honourable to their own 
minds. He would ifay that so little was 
parliament guided by regard to prece¬ 
dents in bills of pains and penalties, that 
no 'tliree cases would be found to follow 
the same rules.^ He would repeat, that 
from the moment their lordships pro¬ 
ceeded by bill they deserted precedent, 
and,should afterwards be regulated by 
what was agreeable to justice, and not be 
fettered by what was conformable to 
usage. The noble earl at the head of the 
Treasury bad candidly observed, that the 
question was, whether her majesty should 
be allowed a list of the witnesses in the 
first instance, or whether after the evidence 
of the charge had been heard, an interval 
should be allowed her for making her de- 
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fence, with a knowledge of thfe evidence 
which she had to contradict or invalidate ? 
If precedents were to be searched for, 
therefore, they ought to extend to this 
point, and till others connected with pro¬ 
ceeding by bill. If there was a committee 
appointed, it would not, therefore, have 
his concurrence, unless its inquiries were 
to be more extepsive than those proposed 
for it. 

Lord Auckland declared, llyit his vote 
on Friday should be guided by a wish to 
see substantial justice done. The House 
had hitherto proceeded in ah unprece¬ 
dented manner; and if Uie granting of 
the list of witnesses was to be refused on 
the ground of precedent, he wished their 
lordships had been equally alive to the 
consideration of established form when 
they appointed their secret committee. 
If their lordships were to disregard rule 
on the side of the prosecution, thej^r should 
take cure that substantial justice was 
done without regard to form in granting 
facilities for defence. He was against the 
motion, unless it was made to include an 
inquiry into all the proceedings relative 
to bills of pains and penalties, as well as 
into the point of granting or refusing a 
list of witnesses. 

The Mouse then divided on the amend¬ 
ment of lord Bathurst: Contents, 18— 

on-contents, 10—Majority 8. ^ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, July 11. 

(JuANTHAM Election.] ' Colonel 
Wodehouse informed the House, that tbe 
Grantham borough election committee had 
determined, that James Hughes, esq. was 
not duly elected. That the last election 
for the said borough, so far as relates to 
the .said James Hughes, esq, is a void 
election. He further informed the House, 
that the committee had come to the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions: “ 1. That it appears to 
this ctonniiittee, that, at the last e-leqtion 
for the buroiigli of Grantham, James 
Hugos, esq, by sundry acts of treating, 
did act in violation of the statute of. the 
7th of William 3rd, cap. 4, whereby he is 
incapacitated to serve jfi parliament upod 
such election. 2. That a practice has sub¬ 
sisted for several elections, in the borough 
of Grantham, of pkying sums of money to 
the out-voters, under colour of indemni¬ 
fying them for loss of time; and the com- 
niittee are of opinion, that the said prac¬ 
tice is highly illegal, subversive of the 
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freedom of election, and tending to ihu 
most dangerous corruption.” Dr. Philli- 
tnorc gave notice that he should to-mor¬ 
row submit a motion on the subject ot tliU 
report. 

Ophthalmic Institution.] Mr. 
Bcnnet «aid, there had ueen a misrepre¬ 
sentation in the Morning Clironicle with 
regard to* what had passed the day before 
in that House, on the subject of the Oph¬ 
thalmic hospital. A long speech had 
been made for bis hon. friend the member 
for Cork, in which his hon. friend was re¬ 
presented as referriqg to what had fallen 
from him. Now, of the whole matter 
thus imputed to his hon. friend not above 
three sentences had been uttered by him, 
and these were incorrectly stated. Ho 
himself had not said that his former opi¬ 
nion was erroneous; and all he did say 
was thit three medical persons had dis¬ 
sented from the opinion of sir W. Adams. 
He certainly had recently visited the hos¬ 
pital, and found only 69 patients. Three 
only^rjS dissatisfied witli their treatment; 
but it was, as he uhderstood, without rea¬ 
son. 

Complaint Against “ The IVIokn- 
ING Hehald.”] Mr., 7?. said, he 

jvas sorry to trouble the House with any 
thing that referred personally to himself. 
On a former occasion he had brought 
under their notice a breach of privilege 
with which his name was connected in 
“ The Morning Herald” newspaper. At 
that time he had refrained from making :l 
complaint, and merely mentioned the sub¬ 
ject byway of admonition. lie had al- 
terwards seen the gentleman, who avowed 
that he was the person who reported his 
speech on that occasion. Indeed, the 
gjpntlemun, when he spoke with him, 
talked of his situation and condition very 
unreservedly. But he (Mr. M.) was not 
prepared to put the matter to issue on the 
principle of a trial by battle. The gentle¬ 
man used the. following expression;— 

In future, Mr. Marllln, you shall have 
no cause of complaint; we shall lay down 
the pen when you speak.’’ What he said 
then was, that he should be very much 
obliged to him not to report his speeches 
at all, if they were to be done in the way 
he complained of. In the same paper of 
this day the reporter had made him utter 
'sentiments which it would not become 
any man to use who was n^t a fit subject 
fof a certain rcccptaclfi. In conscqucaca 
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oF this repetition of offence, he was under 
tlie necessity of moving, that the printer 
and publisiier of the paper in question be 
ordered to attend at the bar. Tlie lion, 
member thin handed The Morninj; He¬ 
rald, containing tlie passage he complained 
of, to the clerk i}t tiic table, who read it 
as follows :—“ Mr. iV'lartin, ofoGalway, 
compared the opposition gentlemen, who 
were attacking the ministers fdir the pur¬ 
pose of getting into their places, to a big- 
bellicd hackney coachman whom he once 
met in Paris, who spoke in disrespectful 
terms of the king of Prance, and said he 
liimself would make a belter king if put in 
his place.” He then moved, that J. 
Robeson, the printer, and T. P. Glas- 
sington, the publisher, be ordered to at¬ 
tend that ilouse on Friday.—Ordered. 

« 

Tiik 'Queen’s Counsel.] Mr. 
Brougham said, he wished to brirfg under 
the consideration of the House, a matter 
immediately falling within the scope and 
intent of two of its standing ordercL With 
a viev\' of protecting themselves gainst 
great abuse, every member of that House 
had been prohibited, by those standing 
orders, from attending as counsel at the 
bar of the House of Lords. The first 
standing order rufgrfcd to common law 
proceedings, and the other to judicial 
proceedings by bill. These rules were 
laid down at a period when it was neces¬ 
sary to raise their privileges to a high 
ground, and the |)racticc had been during 
the last century, ever since the year 1710, 
for members of that House to attend 
without let or hindrance,*in llieir profes- 
tioiKii capacity in the House of Lords. 
Tlii.-, however, had not been the case with 
respect to bills; and for the be^t reason-- 
because those bills had been hr must 
come before them as' members of parlia¬ 
ment. >Still, if the principle were extend¬ 
ed to all cases whatever, great inconveni¬ 
ence must arise—an inconvenience that 
must be obvious from the mere etiquette 
of the profession. Another purpose for 
which the standing order was framed was 
to guard against an improper infiuence 
with respect to private bills exercised in 
the other House by the members of that; 
and he certainly had no wish to open the 
door wider than it now stood for the ad- 
inihsion of such bills. His proposition 
now was, that the case he had to submit 
furnished fair ground for an exception tt> 
the rule. It^was on behalf of her majes¬ 
ty's law officers that lie made his appeal; 
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and it was in respect of their being so, 
and of a proceeding by bill having com¬ 
menced against her majesty in the "other 
House, where she had no officers, and 
where it was therefore the question whe¬ 
ther she ever should. His majesty the 
other party, had his ministers in tliat 
House; he had his household officers; 
but as the bill originated there, and the 
queen bad no person who could act as the 
nominee qf a committee, she was left 
under peculiar disadvantages. Supposing 
too, an event which he could not antici¬ 
pate—that* of the bill coming down to 
that House—he should have to request 
for himself and his learned friend .per¬ 
mission of the House not to vote on any 
stage of it. He should now move “ Tliat 
her Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral be at liberty to attend the bar of the 
House of Lords as counsel for her Ma¬ 
jesty." 

Lord Castlereagh tliought the Ilouse 
ought not to be called on to decide upon 
such a motion instanler. Some notice 
ought to be given, as it appeared to him 
to be a question that well deserved consi¬ 
deration. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was sorry that it 
should be vieived in that light; he had 
himself deemed it a matter of course, and 
had not anticipated any objection. 'I'lie 
consequence of not acceding to his appli¬ 
cation would be, that no member of that 
House would hereafter appear in cases of 
appeal or writs of error at the bar of the 
other House, as, in duty to bis client, he 
should feel himself compelled to enforce 
the standing order upon every occasion. 

• Mr. Wynn said, there wer^e two stand¬ 
ing orders—one passed in 1666, and the 
other .in 1669—relating to this question. 
The first provided, that no member of the 
House of Commons, and who w'as of the 
long robe, should act as counsel before 
the Lords; the second reserved to the 
House the power of granting exemption. 
The present case seemed to present suffi¬ 
cient ground for exercising this power, 
jproviiled an entry was made on the Jour¬ 
nals of the special circumstances attending 
it. He agreed, however, with the noble 
lord, that it would be better to give some 
notice. 

Mr. Brougham said, if it could not be 
regarded as a matter of course, he would 
give notice for to-morrow. 

Sir F, Burdelt said, they ought to take 
care that they did not surrender their just 
rights by a partial proceeding. He under- 
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stood liis majesty’s attorney-general was 
conjtnandcd by the House of Lords to at- 
tcnil, in order to conduct llie prosecution. 
Certainly, the same course ought to be 
adopted towards him that was meqnt to 
bo pur-ued with reference to the Queen’s 
legal advisers- 

The notice of motion was then entered 
for to-inoriow. 

Education of the Poor Bill.] Mr. 
Brougham Jsrnnght in his bill, “ for better 
providing the means of Kdj^calion for his 
Majesty’s Subjects,” which tyas read a 
first time. 

Mr. Brougham, in rising to move, that 
it be read a second time to-morrow, said, 
he wished to notice, and to allay an alarm 
which, he understood, his bill had excited 
amongst two very numerous and highly 
respectable classes of his majesty's sub* 
yc'cts—the Protestant Dissenters and the 
Roman Catholics. The House would 
h.irdly believe the extent to wljicli this 
alarm had gone, especially when they re¬ 
collected the observations with which lie 
had introduced the plan. It was sup¬ 
posed, in consequence of the system be¬ 
ing ctmnected with the Protestant eccle¬ 
siastical establishment, that it was intend¬ 
ed to compel children of various denomi¬ 
nations to attend Protestant worship. 
Tills feeling had operated so powerlliny, 
that some members of these two respect¬ 
able bodies had addressed queries to him 
on the subject. It was asked by one 
party, whether it was not true (a point, 
he begged leave to observe, directly con¬ 
tradicted by the report) that it was-in¬ 
tended to compel Roman Catholics td 
send their children to Protestant schools 
and Protestant worship i and certain dis¬ 
senters seemed to consider this as a bill 
introduced for the purpose of *' rooting 
out the last remains of religious liberty in 
this country.” With respect to the Test 
act, as it affected dissenters, he would 
offer no observations on, this occasion. 
But lie thought the expression"** to root 
out the last remains of religious liberty in 
this country,*' was exceedingly strong, 
when the dissenters were allowed, by an 
annual indemnity act, \j^et rid of the sa¬ 
cramental test. ' He would, however, tell 
those individuals, and if any of them hap¬ 
pened to be present, he hoped they would 
recollect the declaration, that there was 
not a man in the House, nor in the coun¬ 
try, more decidedly adverse to any thing 
loirsh or intolerant than he wa.<i. Nor was 


ihoro .T’l iiulividuni who had a stronger 
dii-Iiko to tests, except where their abro¬ 
gation might interfere with the existence 
of the govcrnniont. Ho was the last man 
to keep up tests, unless they were abso¬ 
lutely necessary ; and much less « oiild he 
assist in extending then*—He would now 
state, tlfat he had omitted in the present 
bill the sacramental test to sclioolniastcrs, 
which he had originally contemplated. 
Tliebill still provided that the schoolmaster 
should be a member of the established 
church; but it dispensed with the cere¬ 
mony of his receiving the sacrament a 
month before his election. He made this 
alteration, as he knew persons who were 
averse from taking the sacrament (not 
from any objection to it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, from a reverence for the ceremony), 
because they did not think it was fitting to 
receivc,it as the jiassport to a civil ufKcc. 
Making every allowance for the consci¬ 
entious scruples of those individuals, on 
the point he had stated, he Iiatl consented 
to gig| up that part of the hill, fie could 
a.S8Uwthpse most worthy and respectable, 
and infinitely-respected friends to reli¬ 
gious liberty, the Protestant Dissenteis of 
England—whose regard {‘ur civil and re¬ 
ligions liberty was only equalled by their 
loyalty to the Crown, and llnir good dis¬ 
position toaards the constitution us by law 
established—that he had neither done nor 
said any thing that could form a just 
ground for such an alarm. lie had deem¬ 
ed it necessary to observe thus much, in 
order to prevent rhe possibility of misre- 
presentatioL. 

Mr. fr. Smith said, he had no doubt 
that what his learned friend had stated 
with respect to tha feeling of the Roman 
Catholics was true. Bur, if it were not 
for his learned friend’s declarntiun, he 
slmuld have conceived it impossible, look¬ 
ing to the feeling which pervaded the 
House, that the Roman Catholics could 
have adopted such a monstrous idea as 
that Protestant schools were to be estab¬ 
lished, and that they would be obliged to 
send their children to those schools. Ills 
learned friend had neither said nor insinu¬ 
ated any such thing, but the very reverse. 
With respect, however, to the Protc.stant 
dissenters, he was well aware that much 
alarm prevailed amongst them ns to the 
general structure and bearing of the bill. 
But that alarm had not, as far as he knew, 
induced them to go so fur us to use tlie 
expression which his learned friend had 
quoted, or any thing like it, lie knew 
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of no Protestant dissenters w!io spoke of 
this bill as introduced for the purpose of 
“ rootinjj out tlie last remains of relurions 
liberty in this countr)'.’’ 'lie was con¬ 
nected with the mo't respectable and 
largest portion of that body, from whom 
in a day or two, he should present a peti¬ 
tion, but not against this bill. Tbcy cer¬ 
tainly looked at the structure of the bill 
with considerable alarm. The part of tiie 
measure which excited their alarm was 
that which imposed on the schoolmaster 
the necessity of taking the sacramental 
test, which w'ns now abandoned. That 
their feelings were excited on this point 
was undoubtedly true. At such a mo¬ 
ment it was natural that they should look 
witii considerable alarm at any step taken 
by the House that was at all connected 
with the sacramental test. 

The motion was then agreed to.^ 

Motion respkcting Sir Manasseh 
Lopez.] Lord J. Russell rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move for an address to the 
Crown, praying his majesty to shorten the 
term of the imprisonment awarded to sir 
Manasseh Lopez. Some persons errone* 
ously supposed that he wisned to do away 
with the punishmentaltogether f but these 
individuals did not recollect that sir Ma- 
nassch had already paid a fine of 10,000/vi 
and had suffered imprisonment for eight 
months. Considering the amount of fine, 
and the imprisonment which sir M. Lopez 
had undergone, he now came forward to 
propose an address to bis majesty, pray¬ 
ing that the remainder of the fentence 
might be mitigated. In doing this, he 
%vished to be understood as not meaning 
to impute any thing Ijke injustice to the 
sentence itself, or to cast the slightest 
suspicion on the motives ot the judges by 
wliom it was awarded. The laws passed 
by parliament for the prevention of bribery 
and corruption proved the • legislature to 
be so decidedly hostile to such practices, 
that, when cas'es of the kind came before 
the judge.s, he conceived it was their 
hounden duty to visit them with severity. 
That their judgment was correct he was 
bound to suppose, because nothing could 
appear before them except the mere facts 
given in evidence; consequently their 
.sentence could not be affected by the state 
of public opinion or feeling at the time. 
But still cases might occur where the 
House would think that justice might 
with propriety he suspended, and the dic- 
■ tales of mercy bd allowed to toke their 
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cou!‘'.c*. This was an instance in which it 
was impossible for the Crown, of its own 
impulse, to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy which propeily belonged to it. 
'file prosecution of sir Maiias.seh was un- 
(lei taken by the desire of the House, and, 
in obedience to their wishe-s he had been 
bronglit up for judgment. It was always 
admitted that sir Manasseh had n most 
extensive borough influence and con¬ 
nexion, whjcli it was known he e::eieised 
for the support of administration. Under 
tlicse circumstances it was impossible' for 
ministers to interfere with the course of 
justice, hy^ recommending to the Crown 
to remit a punishment inflicted in fur¬ 
therance of a vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons; because it might he supposed, in 
such a case, that ministers acted from a 
desire to support an individual who had 
been in the habit of affording political 
support to them. It was, therefore, 
deemed better that the subject should he 
noticed ^by the House of Commons, they 
being the original prosecutors, and the 
body whe brought down the ultimate 
punishment on sir M. Lopez. There were 
several reasons why the sentence of this 
individual should be rendered less severe. 
In the first place, the great age of sir M. 
Lopez, viho was now in his sixty-fifth 
year. Two years imprisonment might 
naturally be supposed to comprehend a 
large portion of the remaining life of a 
man who had arrived at such an advanced 
age. This, he thought, was' a circum¬ 
stance that would induce every humane 
man to wish that Ins sentence should be 
mitigated, and that he should not be al¬ 
lowed to suffer a farther imprisonment of 
16 months, since his life could not be 
calculated to extend beyond 10 or 12 
years. In the next place, he believed sir 
M. Lopez to have been ignorant of the 
magnitude of the offence which he had 
committed. This was a circumstance 
that could not be pleaded in a court of 
justice; but here, he conceived, it might 
he alluded' to vvith propriety, and without 
at alltweakening the detestation which the 
House ought to feel at the commission of 
such a crime. An individual might come 
into that House,gnd hear (from persons 
not of one party only, but of all parties, 
and of no party) the subject of bribing 
electors treated as a matter of common 
conversation. A man, ignorant of the 
serious nature of the offence, might be 
deceived by tbi.s familiar mode of conver¬ 
sation, and might in consequence be led 
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to look oo the act of bribery as no very 
great crime. He did not mean to defend 
the course adopted by sir M. Lopez, 
thougli he might be allowed to say that 
lie was, perhaps,, not mure guilty than 
other individuals, but that he had been 
less prudent; the consequence of which 
was, that he had been subjected to this 
heavy punishment. In making this ob¬ 
servation he was borne out by facts. It 
was stated at their bar, last year, by a 
person virho acted ns solicitor for the 
members for Grampound, that 7,000/. 
were paid to prevent the petition against 
the members from being prosecuted. So 
that sir M. Lopez was sentenced to a severe 
punishment for bribery and corruption, 
while others, against whom the same Con¬ 
duct could be proved, by paying a large 
sum of money, procured a total exemption 
from punishment. The punishment of 
sir M. Lopez niiglit be safely reibilted to 
imprisonment for one year. , He con¬ 
ceived a fine of 10,000/. and a year’s im¬ 
prisonment was a punislimcht sufflcicnity 
severe. With respect to the Grampound 
case, he wished that to be treated iniiho- 
tlier manner. He bad unfortunately been 
prevented from going on with it, owing 
to the pressure of other and more im¬ 
portant business. But if the House ad¬ 
journed, the bill would continue in the 
same state, and he would certainly pro¬ 
ceed with it as soon as possible. He* 
would now move, “That an humble Ad¬ 
dress be presented to his majesty, praying 
that bis majesty would be graciously 
pleased to shorten the term onmprison. 
ment awarded to sir M. Lopez, whd hgd 
been sentenced to two years confinement 
in the gaol of* Exeter, in such manner and * 
to such time as his majesty might think 
jfit. 

Mr. Wynn felt that it was extrCpely 
unpleasant to oppose a motion of this de* 
scription, and to endeavour to thwart the 
disposition of lenity which,the House 
might feel towards any particular offender. 
Every gentleman must wisji tc^nW n^- 
cy and forbearance, as far as juUlctr f^buld 
permit; but the case in point was not one 
in which consistently with their duty, 
with the forms of parliament, and with 
propriety, they could,^(erfere. Cases 
might exist, in which the House might in 
Justice be called on to advise the Crown to 
interpose, and to exercise its prerogative 
of mercy, in the same way as they might 
ofier advice with respect to any other pre¬ 
rogative; for the House had a right to 
%dL.H. . 


advise the Crown on matters connected 
with ail its prerogatives. But sure he was, 
that if there were any one case to wtiich 
the House should look with especial jea¬ 
lousy, it was where the prerogative of t lie 
Crown and the prerogative of parliament 
were likely to interfere with each other. 
The prerogative of mercy was, of nil 
others, peculiar to the Crown itself; and, 
in this instance, he could see no ground 
for advising its exercise. The House did 
not know what had passed in tlic court of 
King’s-bench; they were not present— 
they were utterly ignorant of the evidence 
on which the sentence was awarded—and 
yet they were asked to adopt a proceed- 
mg, the effect of which would be to alter 
that sentence. He was not competent to 
Judge of the propriety of such a proceed¬ 
ing. The House, however, knew that 
the individual had been found guilty of 
bribery ui repeated instances—no less than 
18persons bad, he believed, been corrupt¬ 
ed. *Tbe House had decided, when the 
verdict of a jury established such a crime, 
when A regular conviction took place be¬ 
fore a criminal court, that then the oft'ender 
should be brought up for judgment, 'i'hu 
House could nut be aware of all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the olfencc; they could not 
be acquainted with the matters that had 
come out in evidence. He could not 
agree with his noble friend that this was a 
casein which the interference of the Crown 
was necessary. It was by no itieans an 
ordinary instance of corruption. It was 
not the case of an individual engaged in a 
warm contest, and betrayed by the impulse 
of the nfdment into an’illegal act. Here 
was an aUempt made by an individual to 
purchase a borougli, not for himself, but 
with the intention ,of transferring it to 
ani^^jparty for his own emolument and 
ben^t. He deprecated any interference 
of dbitHouse with the province of courts 
of justice, and with functions which did 
not belong to it. It had become but 
too common of late on the part of the 
House to interfere in every executive de¬ 
partment in addition to the di.schargc of 
those ancient functions to which it was 
the interest of tJie Crown as well as of the 
.country that they should confine ihom- 
selvcs. The House w'Oiild do well not to 
adopt a motion which would servo to es¬ 
tablish a precedent, that might naturally 
lead to similar applications for other nidi- 
viduala, which applicilioin. mu'-t | r iduce 
great inconvenience to the IIou'c ii'.elf. 
It behoved the House then to guard ag<! n^iC 
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such a course, as should this motion sue- ference of this kind came to be once sane* 
ceed, other individuals, in similar circunc- tioned, it would^ be thought a sort o-f 
stances, would be apt to have similar mo- personal reflection upon any person 
tions made upon the speculation, that if suffering the sentence of a court of justice, 
such motions did not even produce their if be could not find a member in the House 
release, the discussion of them might con- to bring his particular case under their 
tribute to tlieir advantage, consideration; and every one must be 

Mr. JV. Peel supported the motion, and convinced thattlie noble lord’s endeavours 
urged, that the same measure of mercy were not likely to be ineffectual, nor the ex- 
should be granted to Mr. Swann, who had pression which they had called forth from 
been lately re-elected to that House, in a the House overlooked, if the Crown should 
manner that was equally honourable to bis be induced to reconsider the case; the 
constituents and to himself. There had necessity for which, however, as a matter 
also been a serious calamity in the family of justice, be by no means admitted, and 
of Mr. Swann, since his imprisonment would not undertake to insure such an 
commenced, which formed an additional event. The noble lord tvould feel that 
claim to the generous consideration of the the prerogative of mercy was^ placed in 
House. If some remission of his sentence hands least capable of abusing it, and tliat 
were extended to Mr. Swann, it would, would necessarily extend it with the 
under such circumstances, be ft most sea- greatest propriety, circumspection, and 
sonable and acceptable indulgence. humanitv. The Crown always attended 

Lord Casllereagh said, he was uol quite to the rlbommendation ol the judge—the 
sure, but he believed that this was the best source of recommendation in such 
first time that a question like the'present cases. He did therefore hope the noble 
had been brought before that House. He lord would be satisfied with having brouglit 
believed that this was the first case in the subject under the notice of the House, 
which that House was called upon to in- and hes might feel assured that if the case 
terfere with the exercise of the royal pre- should come under the consideration of 
rogative of mercy; and what bad taken the Crown, the conduct of the noble 
place in the course of the debate, seemed lord would not retard its interference, dr 
to show to what consequence Ihe adoption operate disadvantageously to the indivi- 
of such a motion was likely to lead. The dual. He hoped the noble lord would 
motion was no doubt honourable to the therefore withdraw his motion, having 
feelings of the noble lord, but the p«- satisfied his feelings as he had done. No 
cedent was peculiarly to be deprecated, one wbd knew the noble lord could, d&ubt 
which tlie acquiescence of the Ifouse in that his'interference hud proceeded from 
such a motion ’was calculated to establish, moti^ea of humanity. 

It would better beerfme the House to Sir JT. AlandfeltJesirous of establish- 
leave the prerogative of mefi^>here it ihgan infetence that, whatever became of 
was fixed by the constitution, ^d not to , the motion, the Crown, in consequence of 
press a proposition of this nature. Whe* its having been made, would feel more at 
ther the Jaw should'have its ex^tioJi liberty toextendmercyrespecting ascn- 
was the pecuh'ar prerogative of the Cwrii,' d^nce: occasioned by the interposition of 
and the responsible servants of t^’&svn that 'House, It was that circumstance 
could not be justified in 'repomtii^iHrg that distinguished this case from all others,' 
the interposition of the toyalinaetijtiilon!. and exempted theinterfereuce of the House 
the mere suggestion of that, House (he’^ from the character of strange anomaly 
spoke it with perfect respect j any more' whidi wbuld belong to their conduct if 
than upon the application of the hurtblest^ they intarfered with the royal mercy in 
individual in the land. Although feelitioi general bases. In the present case the 
must always be excited ci^^pondirtgw Hotfie had made itself the prosecutor—as 
the circumstances of partlonUr cases (and fat*, at least, as the judgment went; and he 
particularly ill healm iir»i|^l6ulatcd to hoped that the punishment would go far 
excite commiseration), 'cdold they pon- to prevent pra(»>;*e8 that tended to cor- 
ceive aplacd^wlieretttetefedingahouldbe rdpt the country in the exercise of rts 
less properlyexprcssedthan inthatHouse? best rights. He could not thereforO un- 
The noble lord had not meant to make his derstand why the House could not inter- 
motion of general application,itut to limit fere as any other prosecutor might, fof 
it to this particular casej yet that case at mercy. Another consideration^ if not for 
once brought forfh another.. If an inter- taking a#liy ihd' erlme, at'‘'lbast‘*-^TOr 
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reducing the severity of the punishment, 
was tiie too common'and shameful conver¬ 
sation in the country and iir that House 
respecting the moans used to procure re¬ 
turns of its members. The sense of the 
country was, that the measure of punrsh- 
tnent in this case was severe. Undoubt¬ 
edly the court hgd acted right in not no¬ 
ticing any circumstances oTOred^in pallia¬ 
tion ; but it was not to be disguised that 
the punishment bore with undue severity 
on the present offender. TliG judges 
could attend only to the crime; that 
House, who knew the age and circum¬ 
stances of the individual might view the 
case differently. The end of punishment 
was example,, and perhaps enough had 
been suffered for the attainment of that 
object. 

Mr. Gurney hoped tliat both the cases 
mentioned on this occasion would be at¬ 
tended to. Mr Swann’s case was infinitely 
the strongest; he had been .convicted 
only upon two counts out of twenty-three 
in the indictment against him, and that too 
in consequence of his not having pressed 
for the payment of a 20/. note which he 
held from one of the electors of the, bo¬ 
rough for which he was a candidate. But 
lie put it to every gentleman - who heard 
him, whether, on the eve of a geperal 
election he would attempt to enforce such 
liaymeat from any elector of the place for 
which lie proposed to become a candidate. 
Ijt was also to be recollected that Mr. 
Swann was under the disadvantage of 
having his own counsel to plead against 
him, notwithstanding a special petition to 
the contrary, which was presented to that 
House. In Penryn the electors had been 
accustomed ter get 25/. at a breakfast. If 
Mr. Swann was guilty of irregulariUes, 
tliey had been brought upon him by the 
ractice of one who was not responsiU^ 
ecause not returued to that House. He 
hoped the Crown would take the two cates 
into its merciful consideration. 

Sir /. Ywrke concurred with the noble 
secretary for foreign affairs., The case ^ 
Mr. Swann was certainly the hardest. 

Mr. Money said, that Mr. Swanmhad 
two children at death^a door, upon wham 
he was incapacitated, by his imprisonment, 
frpm bestowing bis attej)tion at ao awful 
a time. He would support the motion. 
,..,Mr. Burrell observed, that air M. Lopez 
wgs overwhelmed with domestic affliction, 
which, with his confinement, had made a 
4eep, impression on his health and consti- 
tjy^ion^ and had brought him near to 


grave. As the end of punishment was 
example, he trusted that the House would 
feci that enough had been furnished by 
the confinement fur a considerable period 
of a man of rank and properly in u com¬ 
mon gaol. He hoped that mercy would 
be extended to a person so circumstanced, 
and labouring, besides, urtier age and af¬ 
fliction. 

Mr. Abercromby declared, that if the 
noble lord' now found the way for mercy 
more easy, he had no wish to say any 
thing further; but that, if the question 
should come to a division, he should feci 
bound to vote against it. He wished the 
matter to be left with the Crown, and its 
responsible advisers. The grounds on 
which the motion was brought forward 
were not sufficient. A plea had been set 
up, that the offence was common. He 
did not agree in the propriety of it; but 
if it had weight, it should have been con¬ 
sidered before the House proceeded to 
call upon the courts of justice to pronounce 
judgment. It was too much to say that 
that House, after having prosecuted, 
should turn round and say sentence should 
not be executed. He could not view any 
argument used on this question but as an 
impeachment of the sentence. It seemed 
to mm, that it would be an act of extreme 
impropriety in the House to interpose, 
because no fiict had been offered which 
was not known before. There was, be¬ 
sides, this material consideration—tiierc 
was, on such prosecutions, nothing of wil¬ 
lingness, either in the Crown or the judges, 
to proc^. It was generally conceived, 
that prostcutioos ordered by that House 
were cases in which there was obvious re¬ 
luctance in other quarters to proceed 
against the o&nce. , If such were the ge¬ 
neral character af the cases, it could npt 
be favourable to the interests of justice 
for the House to thwart the opinion of the 
judges in afiairs submitted to them by the 
House. The whole argument resolved it¬ 
self into a complaint of the severity of the 
sentence. He wished the House to re¬ 
member the time when, in cases of libel, 
the. punishment of imprisonment was in¬ 
flicted for years upon years to a frightful 
amount; and yet no word of interference 
bad been attempted in the House. IIu 
begged pardon, one member had ventured 
a word. The late Mr. Whitbread, of 
wl\pm he could never think but with reve¬ 
rence ^d esteem, had incidentally men¬ 
tioned one of those cases, and well did he 
recollect the exclamation against 
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s\ich interference. It was correct in the 
House to express an opinion when there 
was an excess and abuse of authority ; but 
he de|)rocaled any interference with the 
pi ()\ iiice of the judges. 

iMr. liroimloiv disapproved of interfer¬ 
ing with the prerogatives of the Crown. 
Though he felt'now mueh pity due to 
the case, he would oppose the motion; but 
ho hoped tlie circumstances menjioned on 
tills occasion would have their effect else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Canni}i<r hoped tliat, when it was 
considered that this motion, if it failed, 
must become an impediment in the consi¬ 
deration of the case elsewhere, and if it 
was carried, must be fertile in occasioning 
questions of a similar nature, in that House, 
which was the most unfit place in the 
u orld for such discussions, the noble lord 
would bff convinced of the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion. If there had ex¬ 
isted any where an impression that an im¬ 
pediment arose from any prejudice sup¬ 
posed to exist in the House, that impres¬ 
sion must be removed by the discussion 
that hud now taken place, and the noble 
lord might believe that his motion bad thus 
had sufiicient eftect. The removal of what 
lias supposed to operate the other way 
he earnestly hoped would satisfy the noble 
lord, without pressing his motion to a di¬ 
vision, which could not be beneficial. ' 

Mr. Grenfell concurred with the right 
bon. gentleman opposite; and as there 
appeared to be an understanding, that due 
consideration would be given to the case 
of sir M. Lopez in the'proper quarter, he 
hoped his noble friend would be induced 
to withdraw his motioQ. He also trusted 
that the case of Mr. Swann would be taken 
into consideration at ahe same time with 
that now before them. » . 

Lord J. Russell said, if he understood 
the statement of the noble lord, this case 
was already under consideration £No, eo]. 
Well, then, he must understand that 
whether his motion had been brought for* 
ward or not, there were at present no im¬ 
pediments in the way of taking the ease 
under the consideration of the Crow*h. 
He was satisfied with this dedaration. 
He stated at the cornmencement of hia 
observations, that there were some obsta- 
pies nnd„ difficulties in the way of a fair 
consider&tion of this case by the Crown; 
but as the noble lord had assured him diat 
those diflicultics would be removed, he 
, was ready to admit that the case wpuld he 
much betterjtakep intoiponsiderationia the 
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quarter which had the power of mitigating 
the punishment, than in this House. Of 
this principle iie bad never entertained the 
smallest doubt, and be thought, therefore, 
that much of what bad been urged by his 
honourable friends around him, might have 
been spared. He had certainly never in¬ 
tended to say, that in any ordinary case 
it would be proper for this House to con¬ 
sider whether mercy ought or ought not 
to be extended; but this was a case in 
which the privileges of the House were pe¬ 
culiarly involved, and in which the House 
therefore might have properly interposed. 
After what had fallen from the noble lord, 
he could have no objection to withdraw 
his motion. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 

Motion respecting South Ameri¬ 
ca.] Dr. Lushington said, it would be 
in the recollection of the House that he 
had given notice of a motion for the pro¬ 
duction of copies of any official communi¬ 
cations relative to a negotiation between 
the French government and that of Buenos 
Ayres for the establishment of a Bourbon 
dynasty in South America. It appeared 
to him to be of very considerable import¬ 
ance, that those documents should be laid 
upon the table of the House. The docu¬ 
ments alluded to respected a correspon¬ 
dence which had taken place thirteen 
months ago. Since he had given his notice, 
he had .had time for reflection on the sub¬ 
ject, and be was fully satisfied in bis own 
mind that it was his duty not to postpone 
his motion, late as the period of the ses¬ 
sion was. If he could suppose that his 
.motion would embarrass negotiations with 
foreign powers, he should oe extre.nely 
sorry, however strong his political bias 
might be, to agitate any question that 
might prove detrimental to his country. 

. The subject to which he alluded was an 
extraodinary production, originating with 
Um secretary for foreign affairs in the 
French government, in May 18:9. At 
the coomsiou of the session of parlia- 
mept, we bad been assured from the throne, 
that “the most, amicable relations were 
msfintained with foreign powers. Yet at 
that very time was onefureign government 
devising a plan'b^ the most insidious and 
unwarrantable nahire, which if it would 
not subvert, would materially injure our 
commerda)|>rosperity. At the very time 
when we were assured of the continuance 
of amicable relations with foreign powers 
was the secretary for foreign imir$ in 
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France, Dc Cazes [Mr. Canning here ex¬ 
pressed dissent acruss the tablel—who¬ 
ever it was, some one who had the au- 
thoiity of the French government—^pro¬ 
posing that a Bourbon should obtain a 
throne ;ii South America. The pfince 
selected for this purpose was the prince of 
Lucca, nephew of Ferdinand 7th. The 
arguments by which the French minister 
recommended tliis proposition to the ac¬ 
ceptance of the envoy from Buenos Ayres 
were most extraordinary. It was first 
stated that opposition might bo expected 
from England, and that, therefore, all the 
arrangements must be held back, and kept 
perfectly secret from her. But all the 
otlier European powers, particularly Au¬ 
stria and Russia, were to be reconciled to 
this proicci by means of France. He did 
not wish to overstate the case, or to say 
that the other powers of Europe were 
actually parties to this project; but it was 
obvious that France could not have pro* 
inised tiie assent of the other powers, espe¬ 
cially of the illustrious sovereign of the 
Iluitsian empire, if tliere had been no pre¬ 
vious communication on the subject. 
France would not have presumed to act so, 
if she had not been conscious of the other 
powers being in unison with her. France 
must tliereiore have had their previous 
consent, including Spain. Then there 
was an assurance given that naval forces, 
and such land troops as might be required, 
should be sent to support the prince of 
Lucca, and to resist any forces that might 
be opposed to him. Now what state but 
Great Britain was there whose interference 
could be apprehended? It would be a 
waste of words to show that no other state 
could give any resistance. The envoy of 
Buenos-Ayres stated some objections so 
strongly, that France advanced fitrther 
propositions as jnduceroents tu enter into 
this project. Among these were the 
marriage of the prince of Lucca to one of 
the princesses oi Brazil, and the cession 
of the territory of Banda Oriental to Buenos 
Ayres. Great Britain, whatever might 
be her merits or demerits, was surely the 
last to deserve conduct like this frr^ the 
French government. The document fur¬ 
ther stated the possibili^ of Great Britain 
wishing to place a BriMb prince upon the 
throne of Buenos Ayres, and commented 
upon the evils and calamities which would 
result to South America from such an 
event. It contained an appeal to the r^i- 

f ious feelings of the South Americans, 
lid a long tirade upon the injury which 


the Catholic religion would receive from 
British interposition. He was glad to 
state, that the envoy for Buenos Ayres 
deenned entering into any treaty to which 
the consent and approbation of Great Bri¬ 
tain should not be a preliminary, because 
it was one of the many circumstances 
which ]voved the earnest desire on the 
part of the government of that province 
to conciliate the good wishes of this 
country, if the document to which he had 
alluded, and some others for which he 
should not now move, were laid upon the 
table of the House, he trusted be should 
be able to convince the House and the 
country that this government was imneri- 
ously called upon to acknowledge the in¬ 
dependence of the states of South Ame¬ 
rica. No European State, except France 
and Spain, liad a right to interfere with 
the conduct which Great Britain might 
chuse t« pursue as to the recognition of 
South American independence. Austria 
could have no right to make representa¬ 
tions in sucii a case: and as he was satis- 
..fied that Russia was in the projected se¬ 
cret, she had forfeited all right of interfe¬ 
rence as to any proposition which regarded 
the recognition of the independence of 
the South American states. With re¬ 
spect to Spain herself, he really doubted 
—or, if he were to speak his own decided 
£onviction, he should rather say he had 
no doubt^—that she must have had some 
secret understanding with France on the 
subject of this proposed monarchy; for 
it was hardly to be supposed that the 
Bourbons would *have ventured to enter 
into such a project without having pre¬ 
viously sounded the feelings of that coun¬ 
try. But be this as it might, even if Spain 
was a party to tha negotiation, that cir- 
cumStance was not to fetter the British 
government. How did the case at pre¬ 
sent stand with regard to the indepen. 
dence of South America? The subject 
had never been directly brought under 
the cognizance of parliament, though it 
had been incidentally mentioned when 
the Foreign Enlistment bill was discussed. 
He should therefore be glad to hear from 
those hen. gentlemen who had directed 
their consideration to this question, what 
their opinion was as to the obligations of 
other governments to recognize the inde¬ 
pendence of those South American pro¬ 
vinces which had emancipated themselves 
from the yoke of the mother country. 
His own o{)iniQo on the subject was, tliat 
when colonies bad oncqacquired independ- 
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enc 0 ^ foe tliemaelves, it was at the option j pursue any line of conduct it'hich would 
of other governments either to acknow- ^ not have been equally imperative if no 
ledge their independence or not, accord- j such treaty had been in existence. He 
log to the views of policy which Ihey | had thus endeavoured to prove that nei- 
might entertain. It was indeed a matter ' ther the laws of nations, nor any peculiar 
of pure necessity to make such an I relations between England and Spain, 
acknowledgment, on account of the great j withheld us from recognizing the indepen* 
inconvenience tfnd injustice thqt would dence of South America, and he hoped 
otherwise attend the existence of an unset- he had said enough to show that both 
tied and unrecognized state. If it had justice and policy dictated the propriety 
not been for this principle, the indepen- of making such an acknowledgment. The 
dence of the States of Holland and of the imbecility 6f Spain having come to that 
United States of America would still have height (hat she was no longer able to go- 
remained unacknowledged. How was it vern her colonies, we were not bound to 
possible to carry on diplomatic negoti- consult her wishes and interests, in viola- 
ations or commercial arrangements with a tion both of justice and policy. In such 
government till its independence had been a cose, we were not to lie by til) a more 
acknowledged ? It was true that we had ambitious rival should step in, and secure 
appointed a consul at Buenos Ayres, and those benehts which it was in our power 
that mercantile concerns were conducted to enjoy. If a prince of the House of 
as if we had recognised the independence Bourbon were placed on the throne of 
of South America; but while treating the Buenos Ayres, could' it be doubted that 
government of Buenos Ayres with this rigid commercial laws, injurious to the 
respect, while we had an accredited icon* interests of Great Britain, would be the 
sul residing in that country, and while we first and dearest object of the new dy* 
maintained with them all the relations of nasty ? It was a curious circumstance that 
trade and commerce, we were obliged to this negotiation was avowed to spring 
treat them also as pirates. So true was from the prindples of the holy alliance, 
this, that at the present moment there The basis of that alliance was the extinc- 
w^ a proceeding going forward in one tion of all the republics in Europe, 

of our courts of justice, at the-instigation The republics of Holland, Venice and 

of the king of Spain, the object of which Genoa were already extinct; and in the 

was, to take from the independent erpisers same spirit the continental courts had 

the property they had captured, on the resolved to do away with the remains or 
ground that they were pirates. He pre* rather the buds of freedom which now 
sumed there was no member of that House j existed in South America. This was a 
who, in point of p<ilitical feeling, would ' proceeding which ought to excite the ut- 
not rejoice at the final ■success of South j most watchfulness of ministers; and he 
American independence; and if that I was sure they would have cause to regret 
were the case, and if neither the general i their conduct if they had ever approved 
principies of justice, whioli regulated the j of it. Upon the conduct .of France it was 
conduct of nations, nor any particular | scarcely possible to express himself in 
policy affecting this country;, forbade us , language which was too strong. After the 
to acknowledge that independence, it re* j waste of so much British blood and trea- 
mained to inquire if there was any treaty sure, after the unparalleled exertions 
between Spain and England whicu bound ' which this country had made to place the 
us to abstain from making such a recogni- House of Bourbon upon tlie throne of 
tion. The only treaty of which be was France, scarcely was the signature of the 
aware, that could be said to have such an treaty dry, whi(;h restored a second time 
effect, was that of 1814, to whii^h an addi- to their feeble hands the sceptre which 
tional article was annexed stipulating thafr they bad neither the wisdom to hold, nor 
we should not assist the South Americans the oourage to fight foi^ when tlicy turned 
with meu, arms, ammunilion, or war* round upon their benefactor, and indicted 
like stores. He Was happy to say however, an injury upon tba.j;ountry to which they 
that after all the consideration which be were bound by every tie of gratitude, 
had given to the stipulations of this treaty; Britein bad been a benefactor to the 
ho was convinced tnat it bound this coun- Bourbons; and though he did not say that 
try to nothing but what its previously ex- they should on that account make any 
isting laws would have been sufficient to sacrifice of the interests of France, yet ho 
enforce; it d^ not bind Great Britain to would affirip that they were bound strictiy 
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to observe all the obligations of honour of the South American provinces amount- 
and good faith in their dealings towards ed, at a moderate computation, to 20 mil* 
or in relation to Britain. We had a right lions of inhabitants, and that ivhen the 
to demand a conduct from the Bourbons ports of Chili were opened, British manu- 
completely the reverse of that which it factures had at once been introduced, 
appeared they had pursued in this titins- It appeared from the report of Judge 
action—a transaction in which the French Bland, one of the commissioners em- 
guvernment had acted treacherously and ployed hy the United S^tes, that silver 
perfidiously towards England. But there utensils were commonly used, not from 
still remained a few considerations to choice, but from the want of other metals, 
which it was necessary to advert. The and that, on the opening of the ports of 
United States of America wel'e on the Chili, British hardware and cutlery had 
watch at the present moment; they been eagerly purchased, and substituted 
showed no supineness, or ncgledt of their for articles of the same description made 
own interests, in the great transaction of silver. What a field was here opened for 
that was going on. They had sent per- our manufactures, at a time too when the 
sons into'most of the provinces of South capital of the country was lying dead for 
America, who had laid before the govern- want of employment! He did not say that 
ment of the United States ail the informa* this would open an unbounded mart fur our 
tion which they had been able to collect,, wares; and nothing could be farther from 
both with regard to the political situation his mind than to encourage that ovor- 
of the provinces’, and to those points trading which had already been produc- 
wliicli related to commercial intercourse, live of much evil. But it was clear that 
The United States had two objects in view this market might become a gradual and 
—the first, to obtain the Floridas from constant outlet for the produce of our in- 
Spain ; and the other, to cultivate a dustry; and that such a trade would he 
friendly intercourse with the South Ame- one of the best description, since it u'ould 
ricaii government. Accordingly, no promote the mutdal interest of both cuun- 
sooner had the first of these objects been tries. He should now conclude by ex- 
sicured, than a bill passed through the pressing an earnest hope that whether the 
House of Congress, the object of which papers should be laid on the table or not, 
was to carry into effect the recognition of his majesty’s ministers would take the sub- 
the independence of South America. On j^ct into their most serious consideration; 
the motion of Mr. Clay, the lower House that in strict conformity with the law of 
of Congress had voted a sum Of money nations, and the best interests of this 
for the purpose of sending a minister to country, they would at last indulge that 
South America, and this measure had been feeling which was common to every gene- 
declared to be only preliminary to a more rous and liberal mind ; and that, by ac- 
formal acknowledgment of independence, knowiedging the independence of South 
Was it wise, he would ask, to allow the, America,theywouidaddthecflnsumination 
United Statdk tlius to have the start of us to that triumph which a brave people had 
in establishing friendly relations and dulti- already achieved by their own arms; and 
vating commercial intercourse with the enjoy the honour and glory of being the 
government of South America? if we al- first power to recognize the restoration to 
lowed this advantage to be gained over us freedom, and the emancipation from 
at first, we should find it extremely diifi- tyranny and despotism, of so large a por- 
cult afterwards to introduce our commerce tion ' of the world.—He then moved, 
into the markets of that country. This '*Thatan Address be presented to his Ma- 
was, indeed, one of tliA Considerations jesty for the production of Copies of all 
that had induced him to bring forward his Official Communications received by his 
motion at the present moment, becsAise in ihajesty’s government relative to a Nego- 
such a case; delay was ruinous, and there tiation betweea the French government 
was no reason why we should not take ad- and that of Buenos Ayres, or its agents, 
vantage of the opporutidty which fortune relative to the establishment of a Bourbon 
placed in our hands. It was not his pur- Dynasty in South America.” 
pose to enter into a detail of the advan- Lord Casllereagh objected to the mo- 
tagps which would result from introducing tion, on the ground that the information 
our manufactures into that country on a alluded to by the learned gentleihan had 
better footing than at present existed. It not reached government in such a shape 
vC'as suflicient to state, that thb population that it could be laid on ,the table.; and'oh* 
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served, that he would not be dragged by 
the exam])lu of the hoo. and learned gen¬ 
tleman into an abstract discussiion on as¬ 
sumed facts, which could only lead to 
great misconceptions both at home and 
abroad. Certainly the bringing forward 
of .such a subject, at such a time, and 
under such a i'drni, was calcula|ed to oc¬ 
casion a degree of embarrassment to his 
majesty’s ministers, who neither could 
enter, nor ought to be required to, enter 
into an explanation, when they were not 
in possession of the facts to be explained. 
Neither was this the mode in which a 
subject of such inconceivable importance 
was to be lightly submitted to the House. 
At so late a period of the session it was 
not to be supposed that government would 
feel themselves authorized to entertain 
such a question but upon strong and 
formal grounds. The House would allow 
him to observe, that it was one wJn'ch had 
before attracted' their attention. Having 
been on a former night asked a question 
relative to these papers by an hon. and 
gallant general, he had distinctly an¬ 
swered that the state of information, or 
rather the want of information in which 
the government was placed was such that 
he could not give any satisfactory reply 
on the subject, and that theAinformaiion 
was of such a nature, that on no principle 
of propriety or justice could it be laid on 
the tabic—if placed there, itwouldscarcely 
be intelligible to the House, and could 
not enable it to form a judgment on the 
tran.>nctions to which it related. He en¬ 
treated that the Houstf would not be car¬ 
ried away by that dangeroua. sensibility, 
on the present occasion, which any tiipic 
of this character, involving national in-- 
terests, was likely to«xcite. As to the 
official documents mentioned in the mo¬ 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
they were in fact no other than a number 
of papers and letters, which had been 
transmitted by the naval officer upon the 
river Flats station to his majesty’s go- 
veniiueiit, and whioh contained a state- 
meiit and speciiicalion of some of the 
charges now bringing forward against tlm 
members of a late governutent which had 
been established in those distant regions, 
and which stood at present impeaelmd. 
Tite learned gcntlemon must know that 
we were nut officially connected with the 
government in question, nor was it pos¬ 
sible that informal documents, relative to 
any part of its conduct, sliould be .sub¬ 
mitted by his mo|e«ty’s nuuistera to par¬ 


liament. It was not, however, on this 
account, that he meant to es'st the pro¬ 
duction of any such papers a.s might be 
got at, connected with the subject of the 
learned gentleman’s motion. He was 
sure that bon. and learned member must 
now be aware that the objects of iiis on n 
motion would not be gained by those 
papers for which he moved alone; but 
that a great many others would he neces¬ 
sary, in order to enable the House to 
form its judgment upon the iuerit.s of 
the case. He must express his entire 
dissent frbra the opinions advanced by the 
hon. and learned gentlemun as to the pro¬ 
priety of our taking an early opportunity of 
recognizing sbme South American govern¬ 
ment of a local character. lie must he 
permitted to say, that having assumed 
some general propositions as truths, the 
hon. and learned gentleman bad gone on 
to argue them in a form equally general; 
and, without confining himself to liic par¬ 
ticular transaction in point, appeared dis¬ 
posed to make his present motion only 
the stepi^ing-stone to an cm ire review of 
tl>e whole policy which this country had 
adopted towards South America. lie was 
sure that on a subject of such immense im- 

S iOttance, the House would not w'isb to see 
tini dragged into any precipitate or pre¬ 
mature expression of his opinions, c.speci- 
ally as grcai^'misUfndcrstanuing already ex¬ 
isted in that House, in the country, and 
abroad. Supposing the required infur- 
aiation, however, were produced, it must 
remain a dead letter upon their table, and 
the House would be unable to enter into 
any proceeding upon it. He would sub¬ 
mit msQ, wkhuut going further into the 
subject,. tha| up to that miMnent no real 
ground whatever had been laid for the 
adoption of this motion; and !ie would 
really beg the lion, and learned gentleman 
to reconsider and remodel it; in wincli 
case be might the belter ask his nrijcsty’s 
goverament for the explanation he vus 
desirous of obtaining. He wouhl, hefere 
he sat down, /call upon the hon. and 
iearm‘d gentleman not to raise, by any 
expressions of hia, presumptions unfa- 
vourable to the character ^of foreign 
powers, and likely to prove hostile to the 
relations at preftapt subsisting between 
tlieoi and ourselves. With legcrd to the 
relations between ourselves and France, 
titere was a feeling in this country, which, 
once excited, was too apt to take fire, 
and which existed becau.<e people were 
di8|M)sed to ihiiik that the iiiterc;-l8 of tl^vt 
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state were in rivality with our own. 
With regard to what was called “ the Holy 
Alliance,” he believed he had had as 
many opportunities of observing what 
were the real feelings of foreign powers as 
the hon. and learned gentleman, ami he 
really could not find any ground for im¬ 
puting to them that distrust, jealousy, 
and suspicion of our policy and interests, 
which had been charged against them, or 
any studied disregard of the measures 
originated in the parliament of this coun¬ 
try. If he felt inclined to enter upon so 
wide and serious a subject,' he thought 
that he should be able to satisf)' the mind 
of the hon. and learned gentleman on all 
these points. He was at a loss, in the 
mean time, to account for the imputations 
which had been directed against one of 
those great powers in particular —4ie 
meant Uiissia. In the very papers where¬ 
in a wish was expressed that the insurgent 
states should be.governed &y a monarchi¬ 
cal rather than a republican form of go¬ 
vernment, Russia and Austria were in¬ 
cluded in tlic same paragraph. He was 
confident that the feeling upon the part 
of the great powers was no other than an 
anxious desire to secure the peace of the 
world; that the general tranquillity was 
their greatest object; and he would ven¬ 
ture to say that the honour of every indi¬ 
vidual power who was a party td that hply 
alliance of which mention had been made 
by the hon. and learned gcntleipan, was 
untainted. If there wps any .thing in this 
transaction discreditable to, the powers 
engaged in it, it was the first instance 
which had come to' his knowledge' since 
the restoration of tranquillity to Europe* 
of any deviation on the part of any *of 
those powers from their sincerely pacihe 
dispositions. He hqped that for the pre¬ 
sent the House would suspend its judg¬ 
ment on the whole of the case, and, in¬ 
deed, he was convinced that they would 
consider the information was not called 
for, or that, if produged, it would prove 
to be useless. * 

Sir James Mackintosh .was surg that 
honourable gentlemen would he disposed 
to concur with him in thinking it a matter 
of profound regret, that a suj^ect of such 
immense importance^'should have o.nly 
been able to command so thin an attend¬ 
ance of members, and so languid an in¬ 
terest, as it seemed likely to excite. He 
(Rd not know what mi^t be the e^act 
caqse of so unfortunate a differ^neg in the 
opinions of members df that House upon 
VOL. H. 


such a topic; but he should be sorry that 
foreign powers, pr even the majority of 
the country, should suppose that the at¬ 
tention of the House of Commons was so 
entirely absorbed in the domestic calamity 
to which its anxious consideration had 
been so long directed, that its attention 
was callqil away from tl/b protection and 
welfare of its foreign relations. He should 
grieve if it were likely to be imagined that 
this country bad forgotten on that account 
her national powers or her national inter¬ 
ests; or that a minister of the Crown 
should rise in that House, and success¬ 
fully warn them against .indulging that 
sen^biiity to national honour which it 
useff to be the boast of our ancestors ar¬ 
dently to cherish—that jealous sensibility 
of our forefathers, without which this coun- 
■try would be best prepared for the impo¬ 
sition of a foreign yoke. He looped tliat 
this was not the lesson which was to be 
taught to tlie empire—that this w'os not 
the spirit by which it was to be animated, 
that this was not the language which the 
House of Commons was to hold to foreign 
powers. He hoped that House was not to 
say to them—“You may enter into a se¬ 
cret correspondence hostile to cur inte¬ 
rests ; you may endeavour to supplant us 
in remote, but flourishing, regions; you 
may attack, by treachery, .our commerce 
and our connexions; but, such is the state 
of tills country, that we must shut our 
eyes to all your proceedings; for to agi¬ 
tate a question upon them would be a 
measure highly prejudicial to the peace 
and welfare of tire country.” He knew 
that,'under particular circumstances, mi¬ 
nisters had frequently found the discus¬ 
sions of that .House a serious inconvenience 
and obstruction to nheir views, when they 
were*contrary to those entertained by a 
large body of the community; but he 
should ima^ne also that they as frequently 
found that House to be their great and 
powerful seconder; and never so much so 
as when they manifested a jealous sense of 
the honour and a vigilant zeal for the In- 
l^resta'of the country, and exerted them¬ 
selves to protect her against foreign en- 
croachmenjis, if not of a treacherous, at 
least, of a very equivocal nature. The 
noble lord had not, in fact, denied* that 
government were in possession of docu- 
pients which he believed to be substan¬ 
tially autlientic. The noble lord had there¬ 
fore admitted, in effect, n case for in¬ 
quiry. On his own showing, it was a case 
for the interposition of the House; and 
2 C 
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he should contend that his learned friend 
was entitled to the object of his motion, 
which was, that the House should bo put 
ill possession of. those papers, however 
wanting in point of form, or however irre* 
gular they miglit be, that were already in 
the hands of government. . One thing hud 
very forcibly struck hjm in tire perspi- 
cuous statement of his honourable and 
•learned friend. It appeared, in the course 
of tliat statement, that the negotiation 
which had been entered into for the pur¬ 
pose of placing a prince of the house of 
Bourbon upon the throne of one of the 
most extensive regions of America was 
opened at Paris in the month of May, J^19. 

It was curious to observe how differently 
the two states immediately concerned in 
the question before the House were at thai^ 
time occupied; the singularity of the coin*' 
cidence >vas instructive. At that time 
this House was employed in passlhg a bill 
which was in fact a declaration in favour 
of Old Spain—a measure framed and pro¬ 
jected to gratify tiie vain and illusory hopes 
which Old Spain entertained of recovering 
her domination in America. So that, at 
the very moment when the geeat powers 
of Prance, Kussia, Austria, Prussia, and 
perhaps Spain herself, sensible of 'the im¬ 
possibility of .re-establishing her corrupt 
empire and feeble authority in her inj- 
menso and distant colonies, were engaged 
in a project for the substitution of anothej 
government in their stead, which should 
be as adverse and as inimical to the inter¬ 
ests of Great Britain as^possible, we were 
buSy in passing a measure intended, by the 
•volunta^ sacfifice of our own interests, 
to gratify the desirds of the Spanish court. 
Now if the noble lord intended to lay 
that tips singular find'dangerous negotia¬ 
tion—carried on by agents whose inexpert¬ 
ness and want of experience were not 
likely to make them the most sacred depo¬ 
sitories in the world—was in existence 
without his majesty’s ministers ever hear- ' 
ing of it till very recently, then he must 
say that a stronger instance of culpable 
negligence, as to the obtaining bf proper 
and necessary information upon matters of 
vital importance to the country, he had 
never heard of. But if, on the other band, 
his majesty’s ministers had been sufficiently 
vigilant, and had obtained that intelligence 
on the earliest opportunity, then they had 
engaged, he must say, in a series of dis¬ 
cussions, for the purpose of Inducing, of 
gulling parliament into the adoption of a 
•raeasuFe, to Vrhidi undoubtedly it never 


could have been brought to consent,.had 
it possessed any knowledge of the existence 
of such a negotiation. He did not mean 
to say that at the present moment, it 
would he proper for the House to address 
the Grown with its advice as to tlie policy 
to be pursued with respect to South Ame¬ 
rica ; neither did he say that upoii the in¬ 
formation in question, it could do so. 
This, however, he would say, that it would 
be extren\ply proper for them to accede to 
the motion of his hun. and learned friend, 
the effect of which would be, in the first 
place, that 'the House would then have 
the same information as the government 
was in possession of; and, in the second, 
to demonstrate to foreign powers that we 
were not yet so indifferent to national ho¬ 
nour or to national interests, as to over- 
Idbk or disregard such a project as that in 
which the government of France appeared 
to have been ,engaged. He could really 
conceive no milder nor ony more proper 
way of effecting these objects than that 
which was ottered by the motion of his 
hon. and learned friend ; by the adoption 
of which, indeed, the House would do no 
more than express those feelyigs which 
he was very sure it must entertain. It 
would moreover strengthen the hands of 
his majesty’s ministers whenever any fu¬ 
ture negotiation or proceeding upon the 
subject should occur. He was the last 
person in the world, he begged to say, 
who wf^uld venture at pretent to ex¬ 
press an opinion as to what ought to be 
the policy that should be adopted towards 
SpaiQ and America, jirecause he admitted 
that those countries were in a very pecu¬ 
liar situation; and he wouhl admit also 
tfiat he'remembered no state of tilings, at 
any former period of their history, which 
in any degree approached to tliat now 
subsisting between the two countries. The 
recent memorable transactions in Spain 
bad, he thought, completely changed the 
whole state of the previous relations be¬ 
tween her and America. When the ques¬ 
tion was, whetiter or not America should 
be compelled to return under a detestable 
yoke, 'he had, during the discussions upon 
the Foreign Enlistment bill, Endeavoured 
‘to mark, as strojtgly as possible, his re¬ 
prehension and Gestation of the propo¬ 
sition. But now, when the state of moral 
and political existence had sustained so 
material an alteration in consequence of 
regbnt occurrences in Europe, he would 
confess that the opinions which be then 
expressed had in some degree changed. 
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To return under the yoke of an odious and 
execrable despotism was one thing; the 
union of Spaniards and Americans up¬ 
on a principle of common freedom was 
another. If that union were sinderely de¬ 
sired, and likely to be u happy one^-no 
other nation had a right to say any thing 
against it. It was to be remembered that 
the representatives of the Spanish nation 
were at that moment engaged in the set* 
tiement of all those important relations. 
No man could anticipate the resblt of their 
deliberations; bot if it were possible, as 
lie sincerely hoped, that they had relin¬ 
quished their demand of empire over these 
boundless colonies, andifdt were really 
.desired to restore to South America her 
independence and her freedom, he trusted 
that any such contract, would be conduct¬ 
ed upon fair and equal terms to both par¬ 
ties. Of so fortunate an event he acknow¬ 
ledged that he was not very sdhguine, al¬ 
though he well knew that po'pular asstiik- 
blies were generally pervaded by a feeling 
friendly to the accomplishment of so de¬ 
sirable an object. The Cortes of Spain, 
the parliament of England, and every other 
popular assembly possessing influence and 
power, had shown'as great a spirit of na¬ 
tional freedom, as strong a jealousy of 
national honour, as the world had evet 
witnessed: and he Could not deny that 
these feelings were always desirable in 
such assemblies beyond all others,, how¬ 
ever in their excess they might be evils. 
Although he would not be precipitated 
into the expression of any premature opin¬ 
ion as to the result of that gt%at assem¬ 
bly's deliberations, he begged to say a 
few words upon the subject. He might 
be allowed t& observe, that Spain had al¬ 
ready conferred two of the greatest bene¬ 
fits upon mankind that a people had ever 
possessed an opportunity. of conferring. 
The first of these was the expulsion of a 
owerful foreign invader from her shores 
y the virtuous and generous energies of 
her population, backed by little aid h'om 
regular military force ; an event affording 
the best example that had everbepn 'aN 
forded to Europe of the successful'asser¬ 
tion of natisnal independence. Whatever 
designs of ambition niij^t be entertained 
by any future conquovor, Spain would be 
the last country which he would venture 
to approach [He was sorry to observe, 
by the smiles of the gentlemen opposite, 
that they were thinking of party questions, 
which he could assure them did not at all 
mingle with his view of the subject]. An¬ 


other great service whicli Spain bad done 
to the cause of mankind was, that she had 
established her liberties by a revolution, 
hitherto unstained by crimes or blood. 
This service, not inferior in importance 
to the first, she had, however, yet to 
complete by stid more difficult steps. Tor 
himself, he trusted, that the spirit of po¬ 
litical reform had become too powerful to 
be resisted. It had crushed all its open 
adversaries. He firmly believed that the 
only danger to which it was exposed, 
arose from the passions or errors of popu¬ 
lar leaders. Nothing else could defeat hr 
retard the progress of the spirit of improve¬ 
ment ; and he firmly believed that every 
government that engaged in a struggle 
with that spirit would be destroyed. The 
Spanish nation had formerly evinced great 
virtues and wisdom; and he trusted they 
would profit by the experience which tlie 
world had had on the subject of liberty. 
He trusted titey would discover from that 
experience, that nothing was so easy us 
to overshoot liberty; and that a free con¬ 
stitution was- naturally surrounded by va¬ 
rious kinds of tyrannies, into some one of 
whicli, if pushed too far, it must inevitably 
be precipitated. He trusted that they 
would engraft their reformation on the 
antient. principles of their conslitutinn —. 
that they would connect tlicir new liberties 
vPith all the classes into which society was 
divided—that they would attach every 
great body of people in the state to the 
preservation of those liberties—and that 
they would not add another to the unfor¬ 
tunate list of natidns who, in the first de¬ 
lirium of their joy on emancipation from 
thraldom, had inflicted wounds on freedom 
which ages could nbt cure. 

Mr. Canning opposed the motion as 
quite unusual under thc'circumstances of 
the cue. It was for papers which in fact 
were alreadjr ii\the possession of both sides 
of the House; but as yet it could not be 
said whether the information stated in 
them was or was not cqrrect, and this be 
thought sufficient to show that it could 
not be acceded to. His bon. and learned 
friend seemed to impute to his majesty’s 
ministers a total want of all that sensibi¬ 
lity to the national honour for which be 
gave himself and his hon. friend, the 
mover, credit. On tlie hypothesis of the 
validity of the document in question, go¬ 
vernment might be disposed to feel as 
strongly as the hon. mover and bis bon. 
and learned friend ; but although it might 
be perfectly harmless, fit even beneficial, 
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fur tlic hon. and learned gentleman to rea¬ 
son on such an hypothesis, it could 
scarcely be expected that ministers, as 
such, would take up the subject hypothe¬ 
tically, and talk of the indignation which 
they might feel against Austria, or Russia, 
or France, or Spain, if such and such al¬ 
leged facts should turn out to*rbe true. 
With respect to the coincidence pointed 
out by his hon. and learned friend in the 
passing of the Foreign Intercourse bill and 
the commencement of the alleged negoti- 
atjon, it was remarkable; but if true, he 
should still rejoice that we had discharged 
our duty; for in public as in private life 
‘‘ honesty was the best policy.” Advert¬ 
ing to the change yrhich his hon. and 
learned friend had avowed to have taken 
place in his sentiments respecting the ebn- 
nection between Spain and Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, he observed that it was now appa¬ 
rent that his hon. and learned ‘ friend’s 
opposition to the bill of last session was 
founded, not in love to the latter, but ip 
hatred to the former. His hon. ahd learn- 
ed friend’s object, it was now evident, had 
been, not to benefit the one, but to 
wound the other. This was an additional 
proof that those who spoke most loudly of 
liberty, were seldom so really attached .to 
it as more moderate assertors of its value. 
He was an enemy to prophecy, and therer 
fore lie would not pretend to predict what 
effect the measures of the popular assem¬ 
bly in .Spain would have on the Spanish 
provinces; but looking back on history, 
he would confidently assert that vShatever 
benefits a metropolitan district might de-, 
rive from a popular assembly, the. state of 
provinces under such.ail assembly had 
always been one of sijflPering. Aliy bfie 
therefore who waa animated jpy an arddnt 
solicitude for the cause of South Ahiericd, 
should be so far from retracting alijr opi¬ 
nion he had entertained dn the subjet^t 
during the existence of the late govern¬ 
ment in Spain, that the democratic change 
in that government ought to induce him 
to assert that opinion with tenfold vehe¬ 
mence. His hon. and learned frieftd BadT 
talked of the expulsion of the French 
from Spain by the mere energy ot the 
people, with “ little ” aid of regular mili¬ 
tary force. His’hon. and learned frieiid 
was not in parliament at the cpmmence- 
lUent^ of the Spanish contest. He could 
tell him, that only ten years ago, the man 
who had ventured to-predict th^t Spain 
would be released from the yoke ofFrance, 
would have been ISUghed to ^Corh. l^e 


Spanish people were at that time called 
weak bigots, incapable of raising ah arm 
in their own defence, and he would have 
been considered a visionary madman who 
should have anticipated the actual result. 
It was true that the Spanish people had 
subsequently made great efforts; but 
when his hon. and learned friend talked of 
their having only “ little” regular military 
aid, he wished to ask whether the history 
of the victories of Salamanca, of VIttoria, 
of Talavera, of the Pyrenees, with all the 
Other glorious achievements of the illustri¬ 
ous Wellington, was so vague and remote, 
that his hon. and learned friend could call 
the assistance i^hich England had rendered 
to Spain a ** little*’ military aid ? Left to 
itself, the cause of Spain must have beei% 
hopeless. Nothing could have saved her 
but the celebrated march of our illustrious 
commatidef. Nolv, however, all this was 
to be called a “ little” military aid, and 
itas to be sunk, because Spain had had a 
revolutipn, and the benefits of a revolution 
must be talked of.—She who, so short 
a time since, was declared incapable, 
Supihe apd nerveless,, was now held up as 
her owh great emancipator. At the same 
time it was a matter of, sincere congratu¬ 
lation that what 10 years since was looked 
upon as madoesa, was now matter of enthu¬ 
siastic and indubitable history. He trusted 
as much as his hon. and learned friend that 
the march of freedom (to use the cant 
Usually employed) would be uninter¬ 
rupted ; though he earnestly hoped that 
it would not be at the expense of such 
convulsions as had been witnessed in South 
America. He was as warm a friend for the 
Extension of liberty and of liberal institu- 
tidns throughput the world as his hon. and 
learned friend; but he never wa« disposed 
to prefer new institutions because they 
were new, and to detest established insti- 
totions because they were established. 
He retained the same wishes with respect 
id i^outh America as formerly; but be 
mbst oppose the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man’s'motion, considering it to be altoge¬ 
ther without ground. 

Sit J. Mackintosh^ in explanation, com¬ 
plained that his right hon. ‘friend had 
Strangely misrepresented him. In the 
first place, in speaking of aid from military 
force, ;he had distinctly said, that the 
Spanish people had delivered themselves 
With little aid from regular military force 
pf their pwii; it was far from his intention 
in that expression to allude to the ^itish 
arihy, of whom be had aiwhys spoked Os 
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he felt, and who had undoubtedly ren¬ 
dered the greatest service to Spain ever 
rendered to any country by a foreign army. 
In the second place, in speaking of the 
possible reconciliation of the European 
and American Spaniards, he had givbn no 
opinion about the expediency or probabi¬ 
lity of such a transaction; he had said 
only, that the union of those two free 
nations was a perfectly diflerent transac¬ 
tion from the reduction of South Ame¬ 
rica under the yoke of an absolute mo¬ 
narchy; and that it might be fit to delay 
any decisive step until it should be seen 
whether the Cortes tvould offer liberal and 
equal terms, and whether the American 
Spaniards were disposed to listen to any 
proposals of union. As to the getierm 
imputations thrown out or, insinuated 
against him, he left the House to judge, 
from his language on this as well as on all 
former occasions, whether he was justly 
described as an enemy of established insti¬ 
tutions, merely as-such, or as supporting 
innovations from a general passion for 
novelty. 

Mr. Ellice implored government to 
bestow its most anxious attention on the 
British interests in South Ametica. At 
that moment an interposition in behalf of 
our trade might be attended with the ut¬ 
most advantage. The magnitude of that 
trade at present was very great; in fact, 
from Mexico to Cape Horn, all were sup¬ 
plied with British manufactures by British 
traders, and not only was that trade very 
great, but there was a new branch opened 
between the west coast of Ametica and 
England direct, which he had no doubt 
would,' if tlif East India restriction's were 
done away with, arrive at a vety great 
height. He derived great consolation from 
the earnest tone assumed by the noble 
lord, and by the right hon. gCntlemati; 
and he was sure that the States of 
America would require ptoteCtio'n in aby 
negotiation with Spain, far maintaining 
the freedom they bad acquired. If any 
improvemeDt was to be expected jn the 
trade of this country; if relief wSa to be 
looked for in any quarter for our desppnd- 
ing manufatturers, it must prio'cipally be 
by extending our commerce with Soqth 
America. * 

Dr. Lushington replied, and said, he 
was not, under all the circumstances, in¬ 
clined to press his motion, and would 
therefore, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw it. 

The motion was Withdrawn. 


East India Company’s VotuNTEERs 
Bill.] On the motion that this bill be 
read a third time, 

Mr. Creevey said, he had hoped that 
the bill would have been removed al- 
,together from the table. He contended, 
that the measure was a part of the military 
system asinisters were establishing through¬ 
out - the country. The embodying an 
army by the East-Indiq company was one 
of the last acts towards a military despotism 
he had expected. Ministers were now 
repeating what they bad done 25 years 
ago, with this difference; that then an 
army was embodied to fight the French; 
now, it was marshalled to subdue a dis,> 
tressed population. It had been said, that 
Ihu disaffected had brought these mifitary 
measures upon themselves; but such an 
assertion was both indiscreet and unjust, 
since parliament itself had beenathe great 
instrutribnt of oppression. The real nos¬ 
trum to cure discontent was economy and 
a removal of the burden of taxation; yet 
instead of doing so, the East-India com¬ 
pany, itself a grievance to the mercantile 
interest, by monopolizing the trade to 
Chiba, was made to raise a force to sup¬ 
port the government which supported 
them. It w'ould be much more becoming 
in the Company to reduce their expenses, 
qnd look forward to the day when their 
diarter would not be renewed. He 
would move, that the bill be read a 
third lime on this day six months.” 

Mr. Money said, it was not now the 
time to enter ittko the question whether 
the East India Company was a grievance 
orTnot; it was sufficient for him that it 
existed under'the sanction of parliament. 
The force in question was not of a new 
description, but was composed of men 
Who were under the obligation of self-^ 
interest to. unite the character of good 
citizens and gUod soldiers. It was a mea¬ 
sure to enable the Company to protect 
the immense Property in their warehouses, 
and at times to afford their aid to the civil 
power. . 

• Mr. Hobhouse said, that though it was 
the fashion to insist that the people were 
inflamed by demagogues, he would contend 
that they had never entertained any such 
(lesigns as to warrant ministers in adopt¬ 
ing measures like that before the House. 
At this moment the standing army was 
92,000 men, while Cromwell had been 
able to keep down a disaffected population 
with liot mo^e than one-third of the force. 
New bairracks were cohstiacting in all di- 
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rections; even the King’s Mews were to 
be converted into a sort of a garrison. 
The truth was, that government had so 
long talked of the phantom of disaflection, 
that they now believed in its existence as 
children frightened themselves into a 
notion of the reality of ghosts. 

Mr. tVilltarns supported the bill,^because 
he conceived volunteer or militia regiments 
the most constitutional force that could be 
used for the preservation of the public 
peace. He was adverse to a large stand* 
ing army, and therefore it was that he 
supported the measure. 

The question that the bill be read a 
third time, was put and agreed to. 

StWVTE of WESTMINSTEIt ABBEY.] 
On the report of the Appropriation bill 
being brought up, 

Sir M. jV. llidletf said, he wished to put 
a question to the right hon. gentleman op¬ 
posite. A number of fine trees which had 
long stood an ornament in St. Margaret’s 
Church-yard, had been recently cut down, 
and he was informed that they were cut 
down for a reason disgraceful to the dean 
and chapter of Westminster; they were 
cut down, if he were rightly informed, for 
the purpose of creating a space intended 
to be let at a high price to persons who 
might be anxious to view the coronation, 
’riiosc trees had stood for many years aii 
ornament to the venerable fabric which 
they shaded; and as to the fabric itself, 
on looking into the interior of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey—on viewing the state of those 
monuments, which wei^ an ornament of 
the age, and an evidence at once of the 
gratitude of the country, and of the high 
heroic and patriot virtues which called 
that gratitude forth—it^was, he said, most 
painful to see the disgracefut manner in 
which those monument* as well as the 
interior entire building, were nbglected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not say whether the act done by the 
dean and chapter or by parish vestry. As 
to cutting down the trees, he apprehended 
the same had been done on former coro¬ 
nations. 

Sir J. Netoport said, the dean and chap¬ 
ter had all the advantages, whilst the pub> 
lie were obliged to meet the expences of 
Westminster Abbey. He considered the 
neglect of that fine edifice as most scanda¬ 
lous and disgraceful, and a fit suMect for 
the reprobation of that House. If on any 
occasion an application should be made to 
parliament for<he lui’pairs of Westminster 
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Abbey, they should be guarded indeed in 
awarding any grant of money for that 
purpose. 

Mr. liankes said, that the cutting down 
of those trees for a sordid purpose, re> 
fleeted any tiling but honour on the 
reverend body. He would not vote in 
future, for any money for the tepairs of 
Westminster Abbey ; and he thought the 
House should resist any such vote if it 
should be proposed. 

Mr. fV.*Smith said, it was shameful to 
see the manner in which the inspection of 
the interior of this edifice was, as it were, 
let out by two-pences ; no one felt more 
disgust at such conduct than he did; hut 
the dean and chapter could not he ex¬ 
pected to lay out, as the public had 
done, 41,000/. in the splendid decorations 
of Henry the 7lh’s chapel. 

Sir M. IV. Ridley said, that early in 
the next sosion he would bring under the 
consideration of the House, the state of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. 
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Grantham Election— 11. A. Jervis 
Reprimanded.]] R. A. Jervis was 
brought to the bar, where he received the 
following Reprini^and from Mr. Speaker, 
and was ordered to be discharged out of 
custody: 

“ Richard Armstrong Jervis; You were 
reported by the select committee ap¬ 
pointed to liear and determine the merits 
of a petition complaining of an undue 
election and return for the borough of 
Qrantharo, as having disobeyed a warrant 
directing your attendance befdre that com¬ 
mittee:—for this disobedienee you were 
ordere^^tobe taken into the'custody of 
the Serjeant at arms. You were then re¬ 
ported as having absconded, in order to 
avoidtbeing so taken into custody; you 
subsequenHy surrendered yourself, and 
were then committed to his majesty's gaol 
of Newgate. • , ^ . 

“ You now petition to be released, ex¬ 
pressing your sorrow and contrition, 
ackrtbadedging your offence, an.d throwing 
yourself upon the mercy of the House. 
Upon a fall consideration of your case, 
the House is inclined to extend its mercy. 
I must, however,, observe upon one pas¬ 
sage in your petition, in which you plead| 
as an excuse for your misconduct, that 
you were not sufficiently aware of the 
nature and importance of this warrant. 
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Tt is well that you anil all should know, | 
that the parties to whom the Speaker* 
warrant is directed, are not to constitute ' 
themselves judges of the nature or import- | 
once of it: they have but one .duty : 
to perform—prompt and implicit obedi- ! 
cncp—by the performance of which alone, I 
they can secure themselves frofti the in- | 
convenience and punishment to which you | 
have been subjected. 

“ Under all the circumstances, however, 
of your case, believing that your miscon* 
duct has arisen rather from ignorance and 
misunderstanding, than from any attempt 
to resist the authority of this House, or 
any corrupt design to impede the course 
of justice, this House is prepared to ex* 
tend its utmost lenity, and now to dis¬ 
charge you from further confinement; 
and you are hereby discharged, upon pay¬ 
ment of your fees.'' 

Ghantham Election.] Dr, Philli-^ 
more moved, that the report of the resolu¬ 
tion of the Grantham Election Committee 
be read. The same having been accord¬ 
ingly read, the learned gentleman rose to 
move that, the House should adopt the 
above resolution. In so doing be was only 
proposing what it was suggested to him 
was a usual course of proceeding when 
reports of this nature vpere presented. In 
the absence of the chairman of the com- 
mitflns he had therefore undertaken to 
bring the question forward. He roust ap¬ 
prize the House, that he had no view to 
any ulterior measure; but it having ap¬ 
peared to the committee that the late 
member had fallen a victim to an invete¬ 
rate practice, which some even w'ere of 
opinion was not illegal, he thought it pro¬ 
per that the House should lay down some 
declaratory resolution, founded on ante-, 
cedent acts of parliament and general prin¬ 
ciples of law. in order to prevent similar 
delusion in future. Beneficial as was the 
general tendency of popular elections, and 
much as the country owe^ to them, they 
were nevertheless productive of considera¬ 
ble inconvenience, and, H’ith a view of 
meeting this inconvenience, the act o&the 
7th and 8th'of William 3rd had been pas¬ 
sed. By that act it w^s forbidden to give 
money directly or indirectly to any elector 
during the period which elapsed between 
the teste of the writ and the return. It 
was, however, still left equivocal whether 
the giving money for loss of time was to 
be considered as bribery, or only as fair 
compensation. In his own opinion it cer¬ 


tainly was contrary to the statute, and he 
believed it bad been so adjudged in the 
cogrts of law. Upon these grounds he 
should now move, “ That the practice of 
paying money to out-voters, at the elec¬ 
tions for members of this House, under 
colour of indemnifying •them for loss 
ortime,l8 highly illegal, subversive of the 
freedom of election, and tending to the 
most dangerous corruption.” 

Mr. Abercromb^ would not pronounce 
any decisive opinion upon this resolution, 
beyond saying, that as the case stood, 
he thought it clear it ought not to be put 
without serious consideration. If the law 
as it now stood was decisive on the point, 
the resolution was unnecessary. If the 
law were doubtful, surely they did not 
mean to set it right by a mere declaratory 
resolution. 

Dr. J^hiUimore observed, had not 
said the law was doubtful, for it was quite 
clear money could not be legally given 
in the manner it bad been given at this 
election. 

Mr.,B'^nn said, he could see nothin^ 
doubtful in the proposition. Tlie bill, 
which was before the House some time ago, 
did not relate to loss of time, but to tra¬ 
velling expenses. Even the payment of 
those expenses was, in his opinion, illegal. 
The giving meat or drink upon the road 
was evidently an offence against the Treat¬ 
ing act, and ought to render the election 
void. The onlyiqgestion here was, whe¬ 
ther the pains of bribery were incurred, 
or whether it was a minor offence ? If, 
as there was reason to believe, a.mistakc 
was prevalent on this subject, it ouglit to 
besetright by adeclaration of the House— 
a course which had been repeatedly fol¬ 
lowed on similar occasions. If the prac¬ 
tice of giving money for loss of time were 
tolerated, il would be much better to re¬ 
peal at once all the statutes against bribe¬ 
ry at elections. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought the present 
j bourse objectionable. It was not so clear 
' to him that remuneration for loss of time 
in going to vote was so decidedly against 
the law as the hon. gemienian thought. 
Ac all events, he had strong objections to 
this mode of settling the law by a declara¬ 
tory resolution. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the case was so clear 
that he bad at first thought the resolution 
unnecessary, but the doubts which he had 
heard raised convinced him of the neces¬ 
sity of it. • , , 

Mr. Lockhart thought the resolution was 
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clearly unnecessary. lie was surprised 
that the distinction between the statutes of 
1)ribcry and treating should have been 
overlooked. Tlie one forbad all act's of 
treating; but the other applied only to 
the giving of money, which it declared il- 
legaT, whatever yyas the pretence. When 
the House was asked to come to* a decla* 
ratory resolution, they ought to consider 
a little what would be its effect. Woufd 
the judges in the courts of law feel them- 
selves bound by it on the trial of actions 
brought upon the statute ? Certainly not; 
they acted under their oaths, and would 
put their own construction upon the law. 
t.et them reflect, then, into how awkward 
a situation they might be brought. The 
question might be carried by writ of error 
before the highest tribunal, and a decisiop 
given directly contrary to the exposition 
of that House. All that the House could 
do was to bind its own committees; and 
he greatly doubted whether a committee 
sitting judicially, and obliged to decide 
on legal arguments, would feel justified 
in laying aside its own conviction, out of 
respect for a general declaration of the 
House. 

Mr. Warren agreed with the views taken 
fay the bon. member who spoke last. The 
House ought to take care that every re 80 > 
lution which it passed should be binding 
on its committees. By a declared opinion, 
such as that which they were invited to 
come to, they would appear as if attemptr 
ing to make law, and to control the ef¬ 
fects of an act of parlisuent. He thought 
the proposition, to say the least of it, ; 
.crude and ill-digested. 

Mr. Wynn explained. He had said, 
that every payment of jnoney to an elector 
for loss of time was distincyy^ illegal. Jt i 
was not only an offence against the sta-1 
iute, but against the law of parliament, as 
frequently laid down in the resolutions, of 
that House, and which he would maintain 
it was the duty of the House to lay down, 
without waiting for the ctmcurrenco of 
any other authority. 

Dr. Pkillimore said, he had brought 
forward the resolution as the organ of the 
committee in the absence of the chairman. 
An inveterate practice had been proved 
to subsist in the borough of Grantham, 
of giving 7f. of 8/. to each out»voteras 
an indemnity for loss of time. Qf this 
practice, which, in the opinion of-the 
committee, was illegal, the late sitting 
member bad jiecome a victim. He thought 
it hut fair that future cendidat€ya .should 
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he put upon their guard, and that for this 
purpose it was expedient to transfer the 
resolution from the committee to the 
House The resolution was clearly found¬ 
ed both on principles of the common law, 
and on the express words of the statute. 
If rejected, he much feared that the House 
would open a door through which corrup¬ 
tion would soon make alarming inroads, 
and he believed that the gentlemen of land¬ 
ed property in that House would be the 
greatest sufferers. 

The Heuse divided; Ayes, 66: Noes, 
60: Majority for the llesolution, 6. 

Tna Queen’s Counsel.] Mr. Brough¬ 
am said, he rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move that he and his learned friend should 
have leave given them, as her majesty’s 
attorney and solicitor-general, being mem¬ 
bers of that House, to appear in her be¬ 
half at the bar of the House of Lords. 
The learned gentleman moved, “ That 
leave be given to her majesty’s attorney 
and solictor general, members of this 
! House, to plead as counsel at tlic bar of 
the House of Lords against the hill now 
i pendingjn that House concerning lier ma¬ 
jesty, under the particular circumstances 
of the case; and that the said leave be 
not, in time coming, drawn into a prece¬ 
dent.” The learned gentleman observed, 
that he had introduced the latter part of 
the motion, because the House would re¬ 
collect, that their order was more espe¬ 
cially directed against private bills than 
appeals, and he thought it was proper that 
the salvo should be co-extensive with their 
standing order. 

' Lord Castlereagh said, t|;^e case of tlic 
queen was so peculiar, it was of such trans¬ 
cendent importance, that if there were two 
honourable members in that House to 
whose legal care her majesty wished to in¬ 
trust her interests in the House of Lords, 
it was quite sufficient to state tiiat fact to 
induce the House to dispense, with the 
standing order, and to grant the neces- 
sarydeave. But he conceived the same pri¬ 
vilege should be conceded to the other 
sidp, if gentlemen, members of that House, 
were called on to exercise tlieir talents in 
SMjpport of thiiL important bill. In that 
case it would be prdper that the individuals 
thus selected should exercise their func¬ 
tions in that House with the same reserve, 
.and with the sanM understanding, that the 
gentlemen opposite would exercise tlieir’s; 
namely, that they should discuss Ihc ques¬ 
tion professionally^ not in^rfere by 
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giving any vote on it. In m.iking these 
observations, he alliideil to his ni.ijesty’s 
attorney and solicitor-genera!, who might, 
in the performance of their professitnul 
duties, be called oh to attend. Actuated 
by this feeling, he would, either b*y way 
of amendment, or in the shape of a sub- 
statitive motion, call on th§ House to al¬ 
low his majesty’s attorney and solicitor- 
general the same leave that was granted 
to the attorney and solicitoi^-gcnerfil of 
her majesty. 

Mr. W^nn said, it was necessary that a 
special permission sholitd he granted to 
members of that House to appear at the 
bar of the House of Lords, if they acted 
in conformity with the standing order. It 
appeared, on reference to the earUesf pe¬ 
riod to wliich their Journals reached, tl^ut 
it had been the constant practice to allow 
no member of the House of Commons to 
attend at the bar of the House, of Lords 
without the special leave of this House. 
So early as the year 1694 several cases of 
this kind occurred. In one of these the 
Speaker stated, as a ground for this per- 
iiiiss'-jn, that, in the reign of queen EMsni- 
betii, the same principle had been acted 
on, and lie had himself been permitted to . 
appear before the Lords. The extreme in¬ 
convenience of extending this system was, 
however, evident; and therefore the House 
ought to be cautious in granting such per¬ 
mission. It was highly desirable that mem¬ 
bers should come to the discussion of bills 
in that House with miiuls completely un¬ 
biassed ; and when they had acted as coun¬ 
sel in the other House, wiiether for or 
against a bill, tiiey could not be supposed 
to be wholjy uimrejudiced. It was eft 
this ground that tnc resolution of ^666 was 
entered into; which resolution he took to 
be strictly declaratory of the law of pt^- 
liament on the. subject. It was & matteir 
worthy of the consideration of the. House!, 
whether it would not be proper that this' 
standing order, which onk extended to 
bills coming to that House ^om the Honse 
of Lords—bills which had not originated 
in the House of Commons—^ould^ be 
made to apply to'all bills whatsoever^ The 
inconvenience that tnlgh’t r^uU from the 
existing state of the order was obvious, 
since members of the House of Commons 
might be retained to act as counsel on a 
bill, when it came before tlie House of 
LOrds) with a view to obtaining their pre¬ 
vious assistance in the Commons. The 
possibility of such a circumstance ought 
' to be guarded against. Permission to ap- 
VOL. II. 
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pear at tlic bar of the Lords continued to 
be granted for some years after the Kes- 
' toiMtioii, until considerable controversies 
took place between Llie two Houses on 
tile subject of their respective privileges. 
The House must be aivare that, at the 
time to which he alluded, the Commons 
asserte«l the right of committing any mem¬ 
ber, who, v/ithout special leave, appeared 
at the bar of the House of Lords. This 
undoubtedly they could do, hocausc no 
court could ensure obedience to its orders, 
unless it had the power of punishing any 
practice contrary to those orders. After 
this period there were instances on record 
where the House of Commons refused 
permission to members to attend at the 
bar of the other House. One resolution 
had even been agreed to, refusing permis¬ 
sion to members to attend at tlio bar of 
the House of Lords in appeal causes. 
The Idkt leave given was in the year 1710, 
and it had since been customary ‘to allow 
professional gentlemen, members of this 
House, to plead, in appeal causes, before 
the Lords, without molestation. He could 
not forbear suggesting to his learned iriend 
that it would be better, and practically 
more convenient, if the motion terminated 
I thus—And the said leave shall not be, 
in time coming, drawn into precedent,” 
.without any further observltion ; because 
the leave grahted, in this instance, would 
be avowedly under circumstances of n spe¬ 
cial nature,' which could'nut occur in any 
other case. The individuals for whom leave 
was required stood in a particular situation. 
They acted as attorney and solicitor-ge¬ 
neral to the queen ; and, w ith the excep¬ 
tion of the king, none but the queen and 
the prince of WaJjes were allowqd such le¬ 
gal officers. They were specially appointed 
to defend the rights of those personages. 
The case of the Icing’s attorney and solici- 
<tor>general did not rest on thcsaine grounds. 
They were, in fact, counsel for the Crown. 
Now, the questioi layibetwcen the queen 
arid the public; and the public interest 
might be protected by any other legal 
•characters. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh did net think that any 
distiriction chulo be drawn between tlie 
G^e of the king's attorney and solicitor- 
general and that of the attorney and soli¬ 
citor-general of her majesty. The king’s 
attorney and solicitor-general were officers 
appointed to ac'tin great public prosecu¬ 
tions, and had a riglit, as officers of the 
Crown, to exercise thdir legal functions in 
2 D 
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* his, as in ritlicr o3sos of a more common 
Bture. It would seem that they were the 
only parties that could appfear,witli advan¬ 
tage, before the House of Lords. He con¬ 
ceived it would be very unfair, supposing 
tile bill should pass the Lords, and he 
brought under tl^e consideration of this 
House, if, when one party was allowed 
the advantage that would result from the 
attendance of two gentlemen who had 
been present at the whole proceeding, and 
had cross-examined the witnesses, the op¬ 
posite party were not allowed the assist*- 
ance of two other gentlemen who had an 
equal knowledge of the case,* and who 
were possessed of the necessary faciltties 
for bringing the whole of its merits before 
the House. lie would therefore move, 
that a similar permission be granted to 
the king’s attorney and soHcitorigeneral. 

Mr. fVr^n expressed his apprehension, 
that uotwiihstanding the concluding pro¬ 
vision of the noble lord’s motion, the 
adoption of it was but too likely to be 
drawn into' precedent in other cases in 
which the Crown might' feel an interest 
in supporting any measure in the House 
of Lords, while in-the former motion no 
such apprehension could be entertainedj 
as no such case was likely to recur, and 
this formed another mar^d distinction 
between the tt^o motions. . 

Mr. IVilliams remarked, that the noble 
lord had not coupled with his motion any 
statement that the king’s attorney and 
soiicitor-generaH should not vote upon 
the bill of pains and penalties in that 
House, if such a bill were brought down 
from t!ie other House of parliament. 

Lord Vastiereagh sain, that, he bad 
stated at.cite outset tl^at such was the 
distinct understanding.- 

Mr. liroHgham would not oppose this 
motion, although he wavat a Ipss to eon' 
ceive upon what ground it was prqpose4^ 
It was observed by the noble wr^, that 
the attorney and ^iiator<generd: were 
counsel far the public as wdl as for the 
Crown. But every member of the House 
ofLprds was, as well as every one of the** 
judges, of counsel for the public, while it 
must'be allowed that the Crown had quite 
enough of representation iiC'that House 
'in the great oifficers of state.- Where, 
then, .was the necessity for catting in ine 
aid of the king’s attorney and aolioitor' 
generals ? v > . 

i I^e motion was agreild to. A dmilar 
'•motion with regard to' Dr. Lbshington« 
wa» also made and kgreed to. 
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Auoit Oi-’FicK.] Mr. /ieriuet rose to 
move for tiie production of the minutes of 
the evidence taken before tlio finance 
couiuiittcc of last session,.upon the con¬ 
duct of the Audit Office. The committee, 
he said, had taken no notice of the ques¬ 
tion of fees, a subject which had been 
minutely investigated in the report of the 
committee in 1310. The right lion, gen¬ 
tleman had produced a bill, in w^hich cer-’ 
tainly some/ees were abolished, that is to 
say, two fees; one of 21. 12s. in the office 
of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, 
and another of 6/. '6s. in the Pipe-office. 
Another subject of which no notice was 
taken in the report of the committee, was 
the job of the Lisbon commission. Tlie 
jobmng career at Lisbon having termi¬ 
nated, the right hon. gentleman was de¬ 
termined to repeat the job in Rnglaml, 
and an establishment for auditing tlic ac¬ 
counts of that commission was fixed in 
Great George-sireet. The expenses of 
the Lisbon commission .amounted to 
11,600/. a-year, of whidi to this day only 
3,250/ had been audited. The establish¬ 
ment cost no less than 70,000?. in salaries, 
and only five accounts had yet been 
passed. He held in his hand a I'reusut v 
minute, from nliicli it appeared, that a 
dispute had subsit>ted between sir U. 
Kennedy, the commissary-general at Lis¬ 
bon, and the person at the head of the 
commission, and that charges had been 
brought by the latter individual against 
sir R. Kennedy, which in the opinion of 
government, were wholly destitute of 
foundation. The obvious conclusion from 
this was, that such a person was unfit for 
the situation which he now/held at the 
establishilieDt in Lonclon. The hon. 
member then entered into a variety of 
sfktements, with a view of showing, that 
the Treasury bad interferetkimproperly in 
the passing ,of accounts, and' concluded 
by moving for the minutes of the evidence 
taken by the'late finance committee con¬ 
cerning the Audit-office. 

Mr. Davies Gilhtirt' said, that there 
was certainly some part of the evidence 
wbich^ the committee had held back, 
end they bad done sb^ ^because they 
felt that the pradu<^on of this evidence 
would have a teridency^o a%ct private 
feelings, and expose pnvate differences 
without producing any beneficial result to 
the public. With respect to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Audit-office, a very large 
mass of accounts was now in progress, 
*and would be brought fbrwaid at no'very 
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distanjt pe^od. The House in Great 
CTeorge*8treet was necessary, not so much 
for the accommoiiation of the individuals 
connected with the establishment os for 
the security of the large mass of docu¬ 
ments which it was necessary to examine. 
He was so far from thinking the establish' 
ment too large, that he was convinced it 
would be an advantage to the public, if a 
greater number of persons were employed. 

Alien Bill.] On the urtler of the 
day for tlie third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hobhou$e 8aid:-'-Sir; 1 feel more 
than usual reluctance in offering myself 
to the attention of the House on this oc¬ 
casion . 1 observe tbaf this great question 
is treated with a neglect and indifference 
for which I am at a loss to account, Even 
the noble lord, th ' father of this measure, 
seems to have lei’t it to its fate—[|here lord 
Castlcrcagh entered]. 1 am glad to see 
that tlie noble secretary has thought it 
worth his while just to comedown and at¬ 
tend upon his own offspring, although he 
will pot deign to protect it. No, Sir, he 
till offer nr- excuses, no pretexts, for pro* 
longing tliib odious, this unconstitutional 
1 nuclsiicni. Tl.ricc has he been called 
tjin.n by some of the m’^it dislingu'shed 
mcinhers of this House, to give some rea¬ 
sons for coiUinuing this bill; but he has 
been callccl upon in vain ; and like another 
considerable character, not in real but 
dramatic lile, he will give no reasons “ on 
compulsion’*—no, “ not if reasons were as 
plenty as blackberries.” Sir; I have not 
the vanity to hope that I sliall extort from 
him that wliicb he has refused to rihers 
much tnorq likely to make his lordshlf) 
speak; but although I am well aware of 
my*own incompctency, and althepgh I 
knosv the almost proverbial folly of 
“ arguing with the master of twenty 
legions,” still a sense of duty induces me 
not to withhold from the House my senti¬ 
ments upon a question so materially affect¬ 
ing the rights, and, what is moi^, die cha¬ 
racter of the English'nation. Sir, it 
seems resolved, on the other sida of the 
House, that we shall accept th is py posi- 
tion, as. if it were self evident.^’^Let me 
beg the House to remark how entirely 
the friends of the nfeasore have abstained 
from any thing tike a new argument, al¬ 
though there is nothing whieli assimilates 
present circumstances to those which 
formed the .excuse of former alien bills. 
V/e have bad just three speeches on this 
bead—one from thenoblesecretary of state 
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for foreign affairs, .one from the solicitor 
general, and another from the chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster,. Now, Sir, let 
me ask, to what did the excuses offered by 
these gentlemen amount i The noble lord 
merely told us that wc’had to contend 
not with foreign but with internal enemies, 
which made ail precaufionary measures 
peculiarly advisable; and that we were not 
to “ compromise our character with our 
allies.’* These are the assertions of tho 
noble lord—we have his word for them— 
but J see not how he comes to the conclu-. 
sion respecting the expediency of peace 
alien bill% even admitting us to be in 
that state of internal warfare on which he 
and his friends are so unceasingly de¬ 
claiming in tliis House. As to the solici¬ 
tor general, he treated us only with a 
thrico refuted blunder from Blackstone, 
and with those truly national authorities 
for an English House of Commons, Vattel 
and Puffendorf. It is pot worth while to 
consume the time of,the House in repeat¬ 
ing the law argument on this question. 
It is not in the power of all the law officers 
, of the Crown to deny the notorious fact, 
that the policy of this bill is of no older 
dat^ than the year 1793; that in all the 
; former, times of our history we have lived 
and flourished without any such barbarous 
.regulations against those whom interest 
nr curiosity might draw to our once hos¬ 
pitable shores. The hon. solicitor’s quota¬ 
tion from Blackstone has already received 
the merited reply from the learned ment-' 
her for Knaru8i;pirough (air .7. Mackin¬ 
tosh). Let it sleep for ever— for the 
honour of tho commentator on the English 
laws—let it be heard* of no more.—But 
the chancellor for the duchy of Lancaster 
has, indeed, shown tlie poverty of the land; 

has actuailly gone back to the French 
revolutioi^ for an excuse for an Alien bill 
in 1820. He has recurred to the old rhe¬ 
torical drawer from which -he and his 
friend have been drawing forth their topics 
so long, that the country and the House 
niust-by this time be heartily sick of such 
> stale, such unprofitable arguments. Good 
Heavens 1 is this country, is <!ie English 
House of Commons, arc the people of 
England always to be governed by their 
fears t Is every argument to be directed 
to the basest, the meanest, of all the 
passions that agitate tb*’ human mind ? U 
is tifiie to have done talking of the Frencli, 
revolution, as if that event were to be a 
sufficing reason for altering tJie.laws and 
manners and the ver)' naifurc of all other 
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nations. If tlio right hon. gentleman 
could tind no other excuse for continuing 
the Alien bill now, except that the Trench 
monarchy was subverted thirty years ago, 
much as 1 complain of the silence of his 
noble friend, I 'must say that it would 
not have much injured his view of the 
question if he fiad altogether aefrained 
from joining in the debate. 

Sir, the truth is, and it is ridiculous to 
attempt to conceal it by any contrary as¬ 
sertions, that this Alien bill is nothing 
but a measure connected with our foreign 
policy. It is absurd to regard it in any 
other light. The true charaej^r of it was 
forcibly drawn by that distinguished indi¬ 
vidual whose seat 1 now so unworthily oc¬ 
cupy—I mean sir Samuel Romilly—who 
said of it in iSlG, that it was ** in further¬ 
ance of the design of establishing govern¬ 
ments tliiuugliuut Europe in opposition 
to the will of the people.” 1 care not bow 
it is denied on the other side. 1 know 
that tin's is a measure of congress. It is 
part of the new European system of 
general police—it is part of that aystem 
which is to make Great Britain an acGon>, 
plice in tlie conspiracy against thelibertbs 
of mankind, atid is to degrade our English 
minister ior the home department Into a 
mere runner for the continental cabinets. 
The bon. member for Bossiney (Mr.» 
Ward), very well portrayed the extreme 
i'olly of pretending that our domestic 
tranf|nillity could be affected by the 
niacliinations of foreigners, even supposing 
tliem to lie ill disposed bowards us. Jo 
his speech 1 would add a great ^authority, 
that of Mr. Fox, who in 1793, held up.to 
the scorn of this ifuuse the supposition 
that sedition could be sppead and treason 
taught in broken English. ' i . 

Sir, you might as well legislate agaiifi^t' 
Punch, ns against such imi^inary mischief 
makers. The argument used by the friends 
of this, measure has always applied to 
foreign and not to domestic polic}'. 1 am 
not talking of the first introduction of this 
sort of bill in 1793. I admit that at 4hat 
period the danger was thought to be at 
home, arid every sort of terrific topic was 
conjured up to .^engage the House of 
Commons to innovate upon the ancient 
practice of the constitutipn-»->atbongst 
other assertions, perhaps the noble lord 
may recollect that Wt w.as said that .j^OO 
foreigners, all armed, had entered London' 
in one day. Mr. Burke was inclined' to- 
adiiut the but he denied the inference. 
Ho did not think these men cither with,or 
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without arms were to be dre.'tdud.—-Not-^ 
they were his beloved royalists—the ex¬ 
pelled partisans of the ancient system, in 
France. He, however, was terrified 
and terrified the House with, the prospect 
pf the thousands of Jacobins that might 
inundate our shores, and thus, as usual, 
the parliament was frightened into the 
resignation of one right, for the sake, as 
the constant excuse is, of securing oil the 
rest. . ^ 

Since 1710.3, however, the language 
used by ministers in recommending their 
Alien bills, has always referred to the 
governments* of other countries ratlier 
than to our own. In 1802, when the 
peace Alien bilPwas passed, we were 
told, that the government of the consuls 
Was unstable, and that we were to adhere 
to war regulations. In 1814>, not being 
able to complain of the instability of 
Buonaparte, we complained of the instabi¬ 
lity of the Bourbons—it would not do to 
permit the enemies of that dynasty to 
Parry on their plots against it in this coun¬ 
try. So the peace Alien bill was to pro¬ 
tect the recovered crown of France. In 
1816, the pretext-was still more openly 
confined to foreign policy. The noble 
lord opposite distinctly said ;—« that the 
Alien bill would not be displeasing to foreign 
powers.”—He said “ that every viclyus 
principle was noteradicated in France.’’ He 
,$tate(( tJiat the English army being in 
France,the Alien bill wasa measure calcula* 
ted to act in unison, as it were, with the 
temporary occupation of the French terri¬ 
tory.—Every argument .used had a di¬ 
rect reference to the preservation of tl'ie 
Efburbous, not of the House of, Brunswick. 
Amongst others it was alleged, tliat eight 
and tinrty exiled regicides and. Nupo- 
leonists wore trying .to fix upon some spot 
wherje to direct their shafts against the re- 
.Stored pirincesyandthat we should not suffer 
thetn to.'fixhelre.-—In 1818, the sapie tenor 
was observed in all the arguments of the 
noble lord ^ hts/riends. The noble lord di- 
rectly^ponfessed thatf* at all events, until we 
saw th» result ..of withdrawing the army 
from jffrance, we. should toke every precau¬ 
tionary'rodasbve. " It was also acTded by the 
noble lord, that pkib^lutd. been fora)ed in 
the Netherlands.—Plots against whom ?— 
against England ? No. Against France ' 
—against the'Bourbons—against the duke. ^ 
of Wellington, the commaiidcr-in-chief of 
the armies that supported tlie Bourbons,— 
The danger was never said to be directed 
ug.iintt us then ,;! nor would it-.be said lo be 
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directed against us now ; were it not that 
all foreign excuses are out of the ques¬ 
tion : and now the noble lord must look 
fpr an excuse, where he never can find one, 
at home. 

Sir, there is not a shadow of a pretext 
for continuing this bill.—The allied armies 
have been withdrawn from France.—No¬ 
thing has occurred to show that mea¬ 
sure to have been imprudent: if (he with¬ 
drawing 150,000 men from Fr^ce has not 
apdangered the dynasty; will it be en¬ 
dangered by withdrawing this Alien bill 
from England i ‘ The measures were co¬ 
temporary, and confessed to be of the 
same kind. .We have almost a promise of 
the noble lord that they should expire to¬ 
gether ; but he can give up the army; he 
can restore the French fortresses; ^he will 
not give up tlic Alien bill; he will not re¬ 
store to us our free constitution, or our 
hospitable character, such as we enjoyed 
them in our happier and more glorious days. 
—The excuse of commotion in France 
exists no lunger;—the uneasy spirit which 
was once believed to stalk abroad from 
that country,seeking whom jt might devour 
in this and other na|jons, seems laid for 
ever,; or at least is,now at rest.—The re¬ 
volutionary Archimedes who terrified the 
imagination of the right hottourable the 
president of tlie board of control in 1813, 
can hardly haunt him now.—There'»mo 
such phantom seeking for sbme place | 
where to put his foot and only wanting 
such a place, such a w3 vrti in or^er to 
* unhinge and subvert tlie moral univerfe. 
jWitat object then do ministers propose 
to^heiuselves by passing this law i The 
pretext of iptosline danger is too idle tif 
engage a moment’s inquiry.—If oUr own 
laws, with ail their increased severities, are 
sulficient to keep down seventeen miUions 
of our own fellow subjects, with their &ei- 
lities for treasonable operations, will they 
not be sufficient to keep down 25,000 
foreigners who must necessarily^be in com- 
parisod altogether power\pss for such an 
object ? We have done without this 
law before, through many an eventful pe¬ 
riod, when the throne was really begei: by 
the emissaries of foreign and 

when a party in this jcoutkFy looked ibr 
foreign aid in order tO accomplish their 
traitorous designs. Butf Sir, as I before' 
said, it would be a waste of words to at¬ 
tempt to show what was the former policy 
of this great nation respecting foreigners. 
—We may go back to Magna Charta 
we may go to still earlier times;—for in the 
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laws of Etheircd we recognize the first 
trace of that liberal disposition which dis¬ 
tinguished us for so many subsequent ages; 
and which it waa reserved for the noble lord 
opposite to discourage ibr a season ; or, • 
, perhaps to crush for ever. These are the 
days in which all our (gothic virtues arc 
to receive their final dismissal.—Already 
they have placed their last footsteps upon 
English ground, and are about to take 
their leave of the degenerate of&pring 
of parents, famous for their unshaken at¬ 
tachment to their free and generous institu¬ 
tions. 

Again, I ask the noble lord what advan¬ 
tage does he propose to himself or to the 
nation by continuing this odious measure? 
Doubtless his lordship would be too pa¬ 
triotic to care for any sacrifice of fame or 
character which he might endure for -the 
public-benefit': but he may still^iot object 
to retafn as much of private esteem as is 
compatible with his situation as minister. 

1 may, therefore, be excused for telling 
him, that by continuing this bill he sufim 
no little loss of personal reputation in the 
eyes of the continental nations. 8ir, it 
was my fate to witness the reception given 
to that iioble lord, when he first appeared 
among8t,the allies in 1813. Europe was 
then .bursting those bonds which had, so 
long endiained all her children and the 
noUe lord. The representative of that na- 
, tiou which had so long maintained a single- 
handed struggle against tyranny, was hailed 
as,the harbinger of universal freedom and 
of perpetual peaoe. Never shall I forget 
the enthusiasm, the delight, the transport, 

^ which preceded his approach. The lines 
of Dryden were not so truly applied to his 
&vourite Absalom^as they might havebcen 
used to portray the reception given to 
me noble lord % the nations of the conti¬ 
nent at tba^ auspicious period:— 

“ Tbee, $avioHr, thee, a nation’s vows confc8S> 
And, never ealisfied with seeing, bless. 

Swift, unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, 
And slammerinK babes are taught to bless thy 
name," 

I recollect, mid I trust without being guil¬ 
ty of the impertinence of praise 1 may 
be allowed to record the pleasure and the 
pride which I myself felt at being one of 
the nation so represented. I contrasted the 
modest yet manly demeanor, the simple 
yet decisive address of that noble person, 
with tile less natural manners of foreign 
diplomatists. I thought I saw in the noble 
lord a fit representative^ of strength and 
the honesty and the courage of my own 
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mighty nation. Althougli as far as 1 had niination; which had partitioned Saxony, 
presumed to form a political opinion, that which, from the Alps of Norway to the 
opinion hud always been at variance with Straits of Messina, had crushed the hopes 
the measures of the noble, lord. 1 could of liberty, and had violated the rights 
' not help flattering myself that under his and the very feelings of mankind. Such 
auspices Great Britain would seize the fa-^ is thb character under which the noble 
vourable momen.t, and having subverted lord then and now presents himself to our 
tyranny, would establish freedomf and be- continental brethren. And wherefore, and 
come the first, the greatest, the most last- for what, has he sacrificed the fair reputa- 
ing benefactress of mankind. But how tion whiph he once enjoyed ? Perhaps ho 
was I deceived! how were the hopes of all fancies, th<^t, at the ambulatory congresses, 
Europe blighted almost in the bud! how he is better received and holds a higher 
changed was the aspect under which the placcamongstthe Hardenberglisand Met- 
ncble lord was beheld in a very few years, tenichs when tradings if 1 may use the 
I may almost say a few months, after the expression, as the master of a nation of 
time I have before alluded to f In 1816 slaves, than as a minister of a people, gp> 
and in 1817 1 had again an opportunity verned by free and generous institutions, 
of surveying the same scenes and the same .1 fear that is the real fact; 1 fear that the 
people. It is true that I saw only the noble lord imagines he is a more important 
surface of those things of which his lord- mentber of congress, when lie can boast 
ship may diave fathomed the depths; buHi^at he can deliver up any unfortunate 
it was the surface which 1 had before seen, 'Object of foreign persecution, than when 
and 1 may venture to assert, that the sur- he is not fortified with bis Alien bill, and 
face was not partially but totally bbanged. is only one amongst a nation of freemen,. 
The opinion of cabinets may have been bound to protect foreigners by the glorious 
diflerent, but only one sentiment prevailed usage of many ages. But the noble lord 
amongst all classes of society, respecting surelydeceiveshimself; he maybereceived 
the policy or the character of the noble with hollow smiles^ipnd pretended defe- 
lord. It is true that the ministers of fo- reoce, but would he not be in I'ealjiy *a 
reign potentates did regard his,lordship thousand tiroes .more important with tho 
with the eye of affection. They saw in ministers of foreign states, if he still con- 
liim an accomplice of their own schemes tinned to represent a people true to their 
against public liberty, I recollect very ancient character, jealous of their ancient 
well in 1817, that a secretary of state for. instit. 4 ttdn 8 > the uncompromising protcc- 
onc of those potentates, not of the first tors of the oppressed of all nations, and 
rank, but still much above the class of prih- the resolute patrons of liberty in every 
ces, who, as the right bon. the. president quarter,of the globe? In t)ie moreglo-* 
of the board of control said, the other <riou8, days of our history,'when a Mijmu 
evening, furnish three soldiers, and thfr wrote what a Cromwell dictated, we as- 
frnction of a corporal, to the armies of *kerted our right to protect tjie oppressed 
congress—this secretly, talking of the even in the domains of foreign tyrants, 
suspension of our Habeas Cpoma act, and Behold the unhappy contrast! we now 
of the Alien bill, said, that .no was drive the wretched objects of persecution 
that at last GreatBritampurstjied apcflicy even from our own shores, and arc ourselves 
similar to that of the continental cablpefs, the accomplices of cruelty and despotism, 
and became thus a menflicrof the great, Thiais a new feature in the face of tyranny; 
European system. Such praise was suf- even those, not famous for mercy, have 
ficiently intelligible to me; but bad I not distinguished themselves by affording a 
understood it, I should have been Msisted refuge to the persecuted. The duke of 
by the comment afforded by the voice Of Alva •himself protected the Flemish re- 
tlie people, when speaking of the same fuge^. The sanguinary master of Louis 
svstem and of the same personage. With I3th revved the Moors of Sfiain. Even 
tfie people, iqdeed, of every state, the Alexander monster to his own sub- 
noble lord was regarded with far diflerent jects, was the protector of a Mahometan 
feelings. In jiim they saw tlie betrayer of exile, the brotHbf of Bajazet, who would 
Genoa; in him they saw the chief instru- have purchased his surrender at a price 
meet, and the efficient organ, of that con- higher than the noble lord will receive for 
federacy which had transferred the Lom- any of our foreign refugees. The prac- 
bards to their ancient tyrants; which had tice and the principles of the once fluu- 
handed over.tne Belgians to an odious do- rishing states of Hollund have been already. 
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quoted in formt r debates on this subject, j nre to be trusted with exorbitant power 
i'lie fact is, that this bill is contrary to uli The truth, however, is, that the power 
the soundest maxims of policy, as well as has beco abused, dnd must be, from the 
to the genuine interests of liberty. The nature of it, abused. What was the case 
fact is, that if these measures are to' be of Mr. Deboffe, who was threatened with 
tlie fruit of long civilization, all the*ties transportation if he sold a certain book? 
by which the society of nations has long what was the case of Mr^Befort detailed 
Imen knit together, will be gradually dis- by sir Simu&l Rorailly in 1816,' who was 
solved; and we shall return-to that wild sent out'of the country for corresponding 
and savage character which it seems be- with the miserable monks of La Trappo ? 
longed to us when Horace described the What was the case of Madame Montholon, 
inhabitants of tl^is island as— mentioned the other day by the gallant 

,«— Britannos hospltihus ferns.” gemeral, the member for Soutliwark ?* If 
' In those days, however, this trait wm used at all, there must be an ill use made 
one of the features of a rude, suspicious of syeh powers. Allow me to state that 
liberty—now, it will be only one of the we have a whole department which may 
many signs of degradation and slavery, make a most pernicious use of this act—I 
The existence of such a law baa already mean the colonial department. We heard it 
made us despicable abroad. I have mysefP laid down the other night by the president 
lived to see that commanding superiority .^of the board of control, as a notorious 
of air and manner which distiagaishe'^^ ^ruth, that tlie colonies of states‘governed 
an Englishman erect amongst alF popular assemblies, are worse admi- 

nations of the continent, not only mubb' mstered than" those of other forms of go- 
lowered, but almost lostj and suak'^nto, vernment. If so, many must be the‘abuses, 
insignificance by the consciousness bf par- and I need not say that many are the 
taking in the loss of national chara'cter,' abuses, of ouif colonial administration, 
which this bill and similar traits of polH^ .Suppose, theti, a native of our colonies 
have caused. A few years ago there was should come over here to complain of any 
no one of our countrymen sb mean as grievance—4uppo8e he should make bim- 
not to feel himself protected, as it were, self rather troublesome to the secretaries 
by the genius of liberty. But at this day for the colonial departtnent—how simple 
there is no respect from others, here is oi process to retu^ for answer, that the 
no self-satisfaction, which makes Us' glory - •Alien bill is in force; aiM if he still con- 
in the name of Britons. . ibeasure tinues pressingv kow easy to give him a 
which- we give to foreigners hero'is meted dischaige In fall by a warrant ordering 
out to us abroad—our gentry, bur noblas, him out of the kingdom. I am not quite 
are made the objects of 8u»pieion-*-are clear that tlie-natives of Farga, who nave 
he^t with spies—are watched and hunted be^ in this capital to reclaim some por- 
from place to place—nay, there hare beOn' tion of that property which we bad ^a- 
instauces of a spot being as it Were fixoa 'ranteOdand mled to procure for them, 1 
upon for the abode of an Englishman of am not sura that they nave not received an 
bad, that is, of liberal principles, as being .intimation somewhat to this .effect. At any 
the only place 'in which the lealoUty ' Of such a proceeding might be resorted 
the sovereign^ of Europe woura atloW'’'’'sb' i to,-end ( sue nothing in his majesty’s go- 
dangerous an incendiarv tb live cRid move' Vernment to'convince me that it would 
and have his being, ^but It is that the not be resorted to if thought convenient, 
continent and Ens|and are one vast And here i' must say, that I think the 
prison, pervaded in ever}* quarter- -by .the Westminster hoideholders who petitioned 
eye of tyranny, without acornerof esCSpe the O^erday against this bill on account 
or refuge for the victims of opprsaslon. df the probabiUty that it might operate to 
We are, hqwever, confidently tdjjfjthat* the prejudice of the queen, were quite 
the power thus given has correct in their view of this measure. I 

never been abusra^tliUlf^ly nine say that the manner in which the queen 
reigners have been deported under this act.r has been treated makes it probable that 
If nine hundred had been sent away we very unfair advantage will be taken of ber 
should then have been tdid that experience -—[Here a loud Order from the 
had proved the measure to be' most ser- benches below the Treasury bench. Mr. 
vioeable and requisite. Now, that sdmost Hobhouse Sat down—a loud cry of Hear! 
none have been the oMects of the act, we from the opposition ,benqhes—Mr. H. 
are desired to observe now fitourmialsteta continued]. 1 see not how 1 am out of 
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order, but I dearly see ilie truth of thaf 
observation nuuie by the Unman his¬ 
torian, that in the decline of a free state, 
there arc many men more ready to rush 
into servitude than their masters are wil¬ 
ling to require their submission. But, 
Sir, I was about to observe, that thia 
bill must put into the hands of ministers 
the power of sending out of the country 
the witnesses whom the queen may sum¬ 
mon from abroad. And who shall say 
that they will not exercise this power f 
When this was $rst hinted the other night, 
the suspicion was thought almost mon¬ 
strous ; it was said to be as bad as sus¬ 
pecting a primitive Roman of parricide. 
These mild, these moderate, these inno¬ 
cent ministers—these gentlemen whose 
whole life has been a sacrifice of their 
power and of their passions on the altar of ^ 
public freedom—who have suspended 
.jonc of our liberal laws—who hafe never' 
come to this House for acts of indemnity 
.—who have suffered the reins of govern¬ 
ment to float idly in their hands—who 
have added neither to our armies nor to our 
penal statutes—who have encouraged no 
prosecutions—who have abetted no mas-' 
sacres—in short, under whose sway the 
old Saturnian times seem to have been 
restored these disinterested statesmen 
are surprised, are shocked, that there is 
any one so hardylas to libel them with the 
suspicion that there is any power too 
great to be entrusted tot their considerate 
hands. But, Sir, in spite of their notorious 
virtues—in spite of the forbearance which 
may be the characteristic' of ministers, I 
confess I would not trust them, or any 
men with tcn*-times their goOd qualities,. 
with an excess .of poorer. On this.ac¬ 
count, Sir, I think the Westifiinster ps^- 
tioners, and the learned member ’ foe 
KnarOsborougli were quite rtg|}t in asking 
for some guarantee against the possibility 
of this bUFs being directed against, the 
intei'ests of the queen. ‘ The ministers, and 
perhaps the two Houses of Parliament,> 
may satisfy themselves of the rectitude of 
their intentions; but the people of England 
are more than afraid { they feel assuredi 
that all the proceedings egainSt her mejesty 
are stained with injustice Of the deepest 
dye, and this persuasion has made them 
fear siiil further infractions of the 
principles of justice againstjhat unfortu¬ 
nate woman. 

Sir t this bill is merely a part of that 
fatal system by which the gentlemen op¬ 
posite have thouglit if easiest to govern 
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this country,and to coincide with the views 
of foreign tyrants.—I do not accuse the 
noble lord of a settled plan to es¬ 
tablish n despotism upon the ruins of 
English liberty but X <do accuse him 
of resolving to rule by such expedients as 
oppear to him most easy and at hand 
and of adopting such expedients, however 
at variance they may be with the princi¬ 
ples of our free constitution.—Hence our 
gagging bills—hence our standing armies 
—hence the avowed infringement on the 
ancient institutions of tnis once-happy 
country.—This Alien bill bears the same 
impression;—and is apart of the same plan 
of suppressing popular opinions in every 
country, and amongst all nations cursed by 
subjection to the holy alliance.—Yet if 
the' noble lord would but look around 
tlimif he would recur to the 'ex- 
^rience of past times, he would be 
forced to acknowledge that such a sys¬ 
tem .cannot finally be triumphant. Already 
has one nation shaken off thc yoke ; and 
who diall say that the example of Spain 
may not be followed by all the people of 
Europe, impatient of bondage, and only 
waiting for the fortunate moment which 
mi^ enable them to throw off their detes¬ 
ted chains.—1 would pray the noble lord 
to pause in his career. If he tliinks 
that tbe.^peopIe of England cannot live 
with thmr ancient laws and rights, he 
may be^assured thatl the people of Eng¬ 
land are 'Convinced that they cannot live 
without them. They call upon the no¬ 
ble lord and his colleagues to restore to 
them'the full enjoyment of those privi¬ 
leges which they inherited from their forc- 
%tbers, and which they have^ilone nothing 
to forfeit. Amongst those privileges they 
claim their ancient right of protecting all 
the children t>f misfortune—all tlie vic- 
time of despotism—they would still be 
able to say of their country as was once 
said of Rome, 

" Hcdc est in gremio vi^os quw sola recepit. 

Sir; I conclude by moving ns an amend¬ 
ment 4hat tins bill be read a third time 
tide dftv months. 

supported the'bill. 

. .Mr. MonoOttungly condemned the bill. 
He considered it to grow out of a myste- 
rioos'and undefined attempt to bunt down 
the liberal-minded^en—the whigs of the 
contine^—who were deserving of an asy¬ 
lum in this country. He was sorry to see 
aconsptracy formea i^nst liberty,- against 
all free and popular institutions; it was 
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not for Great Britain, herself so long the 
seat of freedom, check the spirit of the 
age, and to oppose the progress of public 
Opinion. He looked on the bill as mhos* 
pitable to strangers, and as disgraceful to 
the name and cn^aracter of England. * 

Sir R. IVilson said, he had heard no 
arguments to make him view the bill in a 
more favourable light than he formerly did. 
He was glad the clauses which had., been 
proposed had been rejected, asjie thought 
it better the bill should pass with all its 
Cbnoxiousness about it. Ofone thing he was 
certain, that whilst it continued to be the 
law of the land, the millions of the conti¬ 
nent would consider this country os at war 
with tlieir liberties. 

The question being put, that the bill be 
now read the third time, thb House di¬ 
vided : Ayes, 69; Noes, 2.S. The bill 
was then read a third time and passed. 

List of the Minority. 

Barrett, S. M. la Touche, Bobt. 

Barham, Jos. F. Monck, J. B. 

Bcnctt, John Newport, Sir John. 

Colhurne, N. R. Palmer, C. F. • 

Duncannon, viscount Priuie, Hon. F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. Rice,T.&. 

Fitzgerald, Rt.Hon.31. Smith, Robert 
Graham, J. R. O. Smith, Wra. 

Grant, J.F. , Western, C.C. 

Hill, Lord A. Williams, Wm. 

Iluine, Jos. tellers. 

Hutchinson,Hon.C.Il. Hobhouse, 4.43. 
Lennard, T. B. Wilson, Sir R. 


Sale of Spirits Bill.] The House 
went into a committee on this bill. 

Mr. M, Fitzgerald complained of the 
rcgnlation respecting the importatiim. of 
Irish spirits as being most injurious to thfiT 
Irish distillers, and a palpable infraction 
of the Articles of Union. ■ 

Mr. D. Brown agreed with hts right 
hon. friend, that the act of Union waa itt 
this instance violated. He Complained of 
the conduct of the chancellor of the ex^- 
chequer as amounting to a. breach of naf'J 
tional faith : the clause wjiich he had first 
introduced carried the appearance of be¬ 
nefit to Ireland, but the hope that had 
been raised^for a moment was about to be 
extinguishecl. ' 

The Chancellor of fhe ^^SSne^iier ■ main¬ 
tained, that in the whole of this qu^ 
tibn he had acted for the public at lar^e, 
ahd without regard to any particular in¬ 
terests. He held it to be material to pre¬ 
sent, ^ for as possible, the consomption 
Of spirimof an extraordinary strength, and 
such was his object in this bill. In Ire- 
VOL. II. 


land, from long habit, strong spirits might 
be more agreeable to the palate than 
healthfal to the constitution or improving 
to the intellect; but happily in England 
that habit had not yet been acquired. The 
practice in England always had been that 
spirits should pass through the stills of 
rectifiers^ and lie wished it to be applied 
to the Irish spirits imported. In the clause 
he should propose the importer would be 
allowed to reduce the strength hinisclf, in 
the presence of an excise officer. 

Sir J. i/ewport, after stating the claims 
of the Irish distillers, maintained that the 
law, as it existed in 1817, ought to be 
preserved, and as Ireland must submit to 
the disadvantages arising out of the act of 
union, 8h#wae entitled to its benefits also. 
He expressed a full conviction that justice 
would be done to Ireland, though the 
embem of that country did not exceed 
one hundred. 

Mr. C. Htdehinson concurred with his 
right hon. friend in thinking that justice 
WoAd be done to Ireland, but was of 
opinion that the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer did not understand the question. Ire¬ 
land had, according to the act of Union, 
a right to import the spirit without any 
alteration or reduction into the English 
market, and therefore he could not see 
the necessity for any investigation by a 
pommittee. « 

Lord Castlereagh concurred with the 
opinion expressed t>y the hon. geuilemao. 
There ought to be but oue feeling, to do 
what was right and just, and he hoped his 
countrmen would never form themselves 
into a body, in opposition to the interests 
of Great Britain. No arrangement could 
be expected to bq permanent which was 
contrary to the rights of either party. It 
appeared to him that his right hon. friend’s 
clause was ^ither nugatory, or worse than 
nugaVory; and he submitted to him, that 
it woidd be more advantageou3*to confine 
the measure at present to what the law 
confessedly was» and to let that law take 
its course till their meeting after the ad¬ 
journment. 

Mr. Shaw spoke against the clause, and 
insisted on' the right of Ireland to the be¬ 
nefit of the clause adopted in 1817. 

The' Chancellor of the Exchequer con¬ 
tented that the bill should pass without this 
proviso. , 

.Mr. W.Smith thought that the letter of 
the act of Union might operate against its 
spirit in this instance, ^and ^oted the au- 
tnority of Mr. Pitt iq support of the con- 
2 E 
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striu'tion given by the chancellor of the 
cxchetiucr. He conceived that too im- 
quaiific<l a concesi^ion had been made to 
tile Iris!) interest, to the injury of the Eng¬ 
lish distiller. 

^Ir. Iluskisson contended, that the foot¬ 
ing on which the matter w'ould now rest 
was very fair, viz ,—that the acti,of 1817 
should expire, and that no further regu¬ 
lation should be made till the meaning of 
the act of Union had been decided on by 
a Judicial sentence. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, the discussion 
on this question had not originated with 
the people of Ireland, who had only come, 
after a long period, to claim a remedy 
against an infraction of the act of Union. 
If a measure equivalent to Mtis. clause, 
violating in spirit, though not in letter, 
thu article of Union to which he alluded, 
should be brought forward at any future 
time, he should feel himself peribctly at 
liberty to protest against it. He hoped 
the explanation of the noble lord was dis¬ 
tinctly understood ; and that the cha%eli 
lor of the Exchequer would not introduce 
any measure to contravene the concession 
that had been made. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the fair and candid 
.statement of the chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. 

The clause was negatived, and the House 
resumed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursdayt July 13. , 

MaRRIAOE-AcT AMENDMEttT^BlLL.] 
Lord Ellenborough rose to more the 
second reading ot this bill. He strongly 
impressed on their lordships tjie necessity 
of carrying through this measure, and 
hoped that their own ju^ment and feeling 
would supply whatever inight*be wanting 
in his argument in its support. The Mai*- 
riage act, which it was proposed to anaend, 
he admitted was a law of great advantage 
to the morals of the country; but the 
amendment proposed to be made by the 
present bill originated in no speculative 
theories, but in a practical view of the de¬ 
fects of the law. His lordship quoted se¬ 
veral cases of great hardship which had 
occurred under the act by the dissolution 
of marriages contracted during the mino¬ 
rity of one or both the parties 'after they 
had lived as husband and wife for twenty 
or thirty years. In one case a mar- 
riage Itad bee^i dHisolved, though mode 


with the consent of the guardians of the 
husband, because it w^s discovered that 
the will under which the guardians had 
been appointed was subscribed by only 
one witness. In another case a marriage 
which had been contracted with the con¬ 
sent of the mother of one of the parties, 
who erroneously supposed herself a 
\vidow, was dissolved after twenty years' 
Goha))itation, the father, a seaman, having 
returned home after a long obseiice. lo 
one of these cases seven children had been 
the issue of the marriage, and in another 
thirty-eight years had elapsed before the 
process for dissolution took place. The 
noble lord emphatically asked the House, 
whether thia was a state of legislation con¬ 
sistent with the honour, the humanity 
or the religion of the country ? Would 
their lordships consent that the law 
should continue in such a state, that 
an innocent woman could in a mo¬ 
ment be deprived of all the respect and 
consideration she enjoyed in society, 
degraded to the stale of a prostitute, and 
her cbildre.i bastardized by a man, who, 
to accomplish that purpose, must take 
advantage of his own crime ? They would 
not consent to see the innocent posterity 
-of such marriages cut oil' from every pros¬ 
pect of respectability in life. They would 
not permit it any longer to be said that a 
: single omission in a will should set aside a 
marriage made with the consent of guar¬ 
dians, and blast all the happiness and 
prospects of a numerous family. He 
; called the attention of their lordships to 
> the serious consideration, that, since the 
I act,, passed in 1754, whole generations 
^ight be successively bastardized, in con- 
1 sequence of some defect in the marriage 
of .the original ancestor, '^hoitgli he ap¬ 
proved of the Marriage act, he was ready 
to.admit that, morally considered, every 
contract of marriage by mutual consent 
Ought to be binding: and he thought that 
ianother marriage after such a contract 
was as much adultery as if the first mar¬ 
riage had obtaibed the consent of parents 
or giiardians, and had been solemnized 
with all the forms of the law. 'I'his was 
the ISlKi^ature and of aefipturc. At 
the same timtiMhe was aware that the legis¬ 
lature of every country had the right of 
declaring in what manner property should 
.descend; and as marriages of the kind to 
which he had alluded could not be con¬ 
tracted consistently with the system of 
law prevailing in the country, it.was the 
duty of the legislature to diaeOiaragc them^ 
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He therefore 4j<l not object to the Mar¬ 
riage act generally, but only wished to 
have its imperfections corrected. In the 
case of the marriage of minors, he thought 
that, if the marriage tras not made void 
before the parties came of age, it should 
then be held that the consent of the 
parents had been given. The parties 
would then be in the same situation as if 
they had married by their own consent 
after twenty-one years of agg. There 
were cases in which, though the marriage 
was voidable during the life of the parties, 
it became legal on the death of either. 
This was a state of things which no legis¬ 
lature that respected its own consistency 
could allow to exist. In the case of a 
man marrying his wife’s sister, which was 
by one branch of the law held to be inces¬ 
tuous, this anomaly occurred, and during 
the life of the parties a sham suit was 
sometimes raised to prevent the inter¬ 
ference of strangers. Ho approved of a 
provision in an act of the Irish legislature, 
ivhich plainly recognised the principle 
that the Marriage act should only apply to 
persons of property, and rendered it in¬ 
operative against the poor. The Irish aCt 
provided that the law should apply only 
to persons possessed of 1001. per annum, 
or personal property to the amount of 
500/. On the grounds he had stated, he 
trusted their lordships would agree to the 
second reading of the bill, aitd give its 
provisions their full consideration in the 
committee. 

'I'hc Lord Chancellor would have been 
deterred from opposing this bill, consi¬ 
dering the virtuous principles on which 
the noble lo{d had rested its defence,' 
were he not convinced that its tendency 
was, to injure, those principles the noble 
lord wished to support. That there might 
have been, since 1754. when the Marriage ‘ 
act was passed, in consequence of mhitaices 
of parties, many very unfortunate cases of 
marriage, was a proposition which he did 
not mean to controvert. Jhese cases he 
sincerely regretted; and if this bill were 
intended for the relief of persons sufiering 
under them, it would be a measure worthy 
of their lordships’ serious emtsii^fation. 
Relief had been given widl'respect to 
marriages in chapelf which were not 
consecrated before the Marriage act. 
That was a case in wliich an amendment 
of the act was necessary, because those 
marriages were universally believed to be 
legal, and communis error Jvcit jus. He 
was surprised at the prrae the noble lord 


had bestowed on the Irish legislature, the 
acts of which he seemed to think ought 
to make the English blush. The noble 
lord had hlso referred to nature and scrip¬ 
ture : was it by looking to nature and 
scripture that the Irish legislature made 
one law for persons <>f property, and 
anothervfor those of none ? With respect 
to the case to which the noble lord had 
alluded, in which marriage was voidable 
during the life of the parties and not after 
their death, lawyers of eminence had al¬ 
ways considered that a fatal aberration 
from the general principles of the law, 
and that it was an exception which ought 
not to be extended. But the noble and 
learned lord chiefly objected to the present 
bill on account of its retrospective opera¬ 
tion, by which he contended the rights 
of succession to all property, since 1754, 
might be shaken. Morality and religion 
were belter secured by the present bill, 
than they could be under the alteration. 

» this bill to pass, young women 
be more easily induced to marry 
age, from their belief that they 
might rely on the man legalizing the mar¬ 
riage on attaining his twenty-flrst year. 
He was, however, anxious to give relict 
in all proper cases, as far as it could be^ 
done without injury to the rights ot 
q^hers. 

The Earl of Westmoreland supplicated 
the learned lord to allow the bill to go to 
a second reading, as, in the committee, 
alterations might be made, which might 
remove the objectipnable parts. If in the 
committee it was found that the objec¬ 
tions could not be removed, and that no 
remedy could be afforded, the country 
must submit to the^evils ot the law, as it 
now stood; but even taking all the learned 
lord's objections to be well founded, the 
attempt to obviate them should at least 
be made. The present bill was an amend- 
merit of the Marriage act. It went upon 
the principle, that there should be a limi- 
tatioin to the time of instituting suits under 
the Marriage act; and he knew not why 
there should be a limitation in all cases of 
property, and none in the case of marriage. 
Sixty years was the limitation with re¬ 
spect to property, but even sixty years 
ossession did not give a man a title to 

is own wife. , r 

Lord Redesdate opposed the bill, it 
would, he said, take away rights al¬ 
ready vested, and extensively affect the 
property of families. If any alicration 
was to be made in ihd Mifcriage act, U 
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Ought to have a prospective, and not a | 
retrospective effect. Titles to property 
might have been acquired on the under* 
standing that the old law was tO' be con¬ 
tinued, which w’ould be annulled by this 
bill. All,the evils to remedy which this 
measure was intended to provide might 
be guarded agair^t by depriving nartiesof 
the right to marry by licence, and render¬ 
ing bans always indispensable. The ob¬ 
ject of the Marriage act was to establish 
the fact of marriage; and this might be 
accomplished without the present bill, 
which was framed not to amend the exist¬ 
ing act, but to destroy it. * > 

Lord Cttlthorpe lamented that the 
learned lord on the woolsack should 
have felt it his duty to oppose the bill- 
in this stage, as so many reasons had 
been urged in support of it. Their lord- 
ships were often called upon to administer 
impartial justice, and to protect the faith 
nnd sanctity of domestic life, which could 
not be done as the law now 
was their duty at any time to exairaHn 
Marriage act with a view to' ammP^S 
provisions or to supply its delects,' the 
call became more pressing on the pteseot 
occasion, when their attention was called 
to the awful task of administering justice 
on the subject between the highest indi¬ 
viduals of the realm. Their lordships 
ought to consider whether they would be 
answerable any longer for a state of the 
law which indicted more injustice and | 
iiardships on certain parties than could be ; 
conceived—w'hich rendered that relation 
that ought of all others to be stable^ per* 
maneiit, and respected, liable to be am 
nulled and destroyed without the allegar 
tion of a fault—and which was as repug¬ 
nant to common sens! as it ^as to com¬ 
mon humanity, ■>' ' 

The Earl of Limetltk sun^ported the 
bill, and regretted that the learned lord : 
the woolsack would not allow it to gO 
into a committee. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could not 
prevent the bill going into a committee, < 
but lie could not think he should be doitig 
liis duty if he did not vote against it. 

The House then divided: Contenifs, S2r 
Not-Contents, 26 1 Majority in‘favour of- 
a second ret^ng, 6. 
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Thursday, July 13. 

Tkst Act.J Mr. JV- Smith said, he 
'.hud tO'presenl^’a |ietition from a respect- 
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able body of men, of whom he should not 
fail to speak in terms of diilogy if he did 
not himself form one of their number; he 
meant the Protestant Dissenters, praying 
that the House would take into considera¬ 
tion‘the situation in which they were 
placed, and praying the House to repeal 
the Corporation and Test acts. The peti¬ 
tion was signed by 100 persons, and as 
almost every one of those persons was a 
member of a separate congregation, and 
might be said to speak the sense of every 
member of each congregation, he could 
fairly say, that though the House could 
not receive it as such, it was the petition 
of a great number of congregations. In- 
deedi if the petitioners had been willing 
to trust to the appearance of their number, 
more than to the strength and justice of 
their case, he could as easily have pro¬ 
cured 100,000, and many more, as those 
100 signatures which were now affixed to 
the petition. The case of the petitioners 
on which they relied was this:—many 
ears ago, when there were grave appre- 
ensions of a popish successor, and fears 
for the Protestant establishment, the pre- 
I decesaors of the petitioners assented to 
the propriety of certain tests, to keep out 
the influence of popery; and they also 
(under what he considered an erroneous 
view of the subject) lent themselves wil¬ 
lingly to the enactment of tests which 
applied to themselves, and from which 
they might fairly have demanded an ex¬ 
emption. If he had wished to enter into 
an eulogium of the petitioners, he could 
not have done so in more eloquent terms 
'than those which had been applied to 
^hem by his hon. and learned friend, who 
had brought in the Education bill, when 
he had occasion to speak rejecting them. 
The petition was so worded;-that while it 
clainli^-what the petitioners considered 
to be^their rights, it spoke of the Houso 
and of the constitution in general, in terms 
as respectful as possibly could be. It 
would probably be his lot hereafter to 
found some motion on this petition: the 
petitipiiers coasted an inquiry into their 
conduct, convinced that no class of men 
wnnlitlihftiunrl mni r loyal or tnore warmly 
attached toSsoDsUtutional liberty. They 
conceived tbey^atF been'harshly treated 
in being excluded from the rights com¬ 
mon to other classes of subjects, he meant 
eligibility to participate in civil offices, 
not actual participation, for admission to 
office must rest with those who‘adnrinis- 
tered the goremmeot. Ineiigibiiity was 
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inflicted as a punishment on persons guilty 
of violating the provisions of the law, and 
generally in some very disgraceful and 
scandalous manner. In looking into the 
statutes for another purpose, that morn¬ 
ing, he observed that revenue oflioers in 
Ireland who took bribes to neglect their 
duty, were rendered incapable of serving 
his majesty, a punishment that was in¬ 
flicted without trial on the whole body of 
Dissenters. He moved that the petition 
be brought up. * 

Lord Nugeniy in seconding the motion, 
observed, tiiat the principle of exclusion 
from office, on account of a difference in 
religious opinion, had always appeared to 
him an anomaly in a free constitution and 
an enlightened age. He himself bad a 
petition from that respectable body the 
Roman Catholics of England; and in de¬ 
clining to present it this season, he was 
influenced only by a consideration of the 
awful and immediate importance of that 
question which now engaged the public 
mind. He must, however, be permitted 
to say of it, that it contained a most aatis- 
factory answer to the often*renewed 
charge of a divided allegiance. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Barrack Agreement Bit.L.1 ' On 
the order of the day for the second read* 
ing of this bill, 

Mr. Calcrqjfi said, he would-oppose the^ 
bill in every stage. Though the money 
to be voted for this object ‘ was triflingi 
yet in the present state of . the country 
every 1,000/. deserved serious attention 
from that House. The barracks now 
under consideration were to be built f&r 
the second regiment of life-guards, Tlie 
situation selected was-the RegentVPark. 
He had nonobjection to the baildii^. of 
barracks—he believed it necessary t nor 
had he any objection to the place chosen: 
but he objected to the data upon which 
the estimate had been formed, for be did 
not consider them formed on economical 
principles. The right 'hon. gentleman 
bad said that thi^ measure had become 
urgent, for that the regiment bad had 
notice to quit. That was i^ldie fact; 
the person whose buildingi^ejr now oc¬ 
cupied would be extremely happy to con¬ 
tinue to give the buildings either by lease 
or sate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. gentleman, that in the pre- 
SPent situation of the country, any ex¬ 
penses which could be ironed ought not 
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to trench upon its resources. But this 
measure would not add to the actual ex¬ 
penditure of the present, or of any subse¬ 
quent year. There were various expt’n<'Cs 
attending the existing barracks besides 
rent, and the average might be stated at 
5,500/. The question then was whether 
they sbpuld continue the present arrange¬ 
ment without any certainty of the building, 
or adopt the course proposed with the 
certainty of having at the end an excellent 
building ? 

Lord Nugent said, it was no matter 
where the barracks were to be built, fur 
how much or for how little money; he 
objected. to building any new barracks. 
He objected to them for the precise rea¬ 
sons for which the noble secretary at war 
had recommended them. He thought it 
highly unconstitutional to destroy the 
connection between the citizqp and the 
soldiet*; he thought it essenyal to our 
.liberties, as well as consonant to our con¬ 
stitution, that ** a circulation of feelings 
^ll^'ntcrests, according to the constitu¬ 
tional language of Judge Blackstone, 
should be kept up between the army and 
-the people, between the citizen and the 
soldier.'* Without this connection no 
country's liberties were safe while it kept 
up a standing army. He was not ashamed 
\o avow these opinions, although they 
might be out of fashion in that House. 
They had been the feelings and opinions 
of the greatest men who had distinguished 
this country—of sir G. Savile and lord 
Chatham. They were the opinions of one 
whose writings, genius, eloquence, and 
public spirit cast a lustre over the period 
in which he lived—he meant sir William 
Jones. He wished the public o|)inions of 
that great man, Enforced as they were by 
his virtuous life and his profound learning, 
were engraved in letters of gold in thk 
House. *rhe noble secretary at war had 
thought it desirable that a corporate spirit 
should be encouraged by means of bar¬ 
racks iu the army. But this spirit he 
thought most dangerous iu time of peace. 
It proceeded from the worst principles; 
it led to the worst events. It led to a 
military government. The military go¬ 
vernments of the continent were all 
crumbling around us, and we ought, 
therefore, to apply the adage to ourselves. 
The only military government ,,that re¬ 
mained undisturbed was the Turkish 
government, and it continued so because 
it was fortunate enough to shut out fcivili- 
zation and intellect. * WHiere ctviliistion 
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and intellect prevailed, military despotism 
could not maintain its ground. A mili¬ 
tary government was equally pernicious 
to the governors and the governed. It 
made the government itself dependent on 
the will, the fancy, the caprice, of the soh- 
tliers. This lesson we learned from the 
Prajtorian guards* of Rome, and from the 
janissaries of the East, At times they 
were the ministers of odious despots in 
the oppression of their subjects; at otlier 
times they were tho dethroners of the 
wretched creatures who depended on their 
defence. Certain circumstances which 
had lately occurred had not decreased his 
alarm on this subject* When he' had on 
a former occasion said, that the system 
we pursued led to military despotism, be 
' had been told that he had spoken from 
the impression of political feeling. Be it 
so. He imputed no ra«)tive8 of the kiud 
to government. But if we could cckiceive 
a government so wicked, and proceeding' 
coolly to subject the country to the Jjcon 
despotism of a military government, tSly 
could not think of better means than de-, 
stroying all the precautions and peculiar 
establishments of former periods and 
covering the face of the country with bar¬ 
racks and depots. Posterity would, bn 
perusing the history of the present period, 
read with surprise the answers given tO'j 
the questions that would naturally arise 
from the present state of the country* 
Why was the country in 1818 on the 
verge of bankruptcy, the commerce of 
the nation paralysed, tjje manufacturer 
ruined, and the agricuHurrist and the me¬ 
chanic involved in common vtaat and 
misery ? It was owing to the glorious and 
successful issue of a war for the purpose of 
obtaining indemnity for ttie past Aed secu¬ 
rity for the future! Why were the military 
doubled in 1819, and the'face of England 
covered with barracks and depots ? Why 
were the finances ruined, and in the time 
of profound peace? The same answer 
must be given! He held in his. hand the 
return made to his motion respecting ad¬ 
ditional allowances given to the guards. 
He recollected the phrase of the noble 
lord had been, that they would be' found 
to be all In kind, Here the noble lord 
read, “ 9d, for every non-com¬ 

missioned officer and private, to. be laid 
out by the commanding officer in victuals 
as he^ might judge best for the men.*' 

1 his money had been laid out unautho¬ 
rized by paliament, unaccounted for to , 
farlianient, and!’ nof .even mentioned in 
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the estimates of the year. He did not 
mean to found a motion upon it. He 
only mentioned it as a part of a system 
which he deplored, and must ever con- 
. tinue to deplore'while it existed. 

I Thfe House divided: Ayes, 98; Noes, 

' 40. * 

List of the Minority. 


' Abercromby, hon. J. 
! Anson, sir G. 
i Bright, H. * 

Bernal, Ralph 
Boughey, sir John F. 
Barrett, S. M. 

. Bennet, John' 

Colbonie, N. R. 
Calvert, C. 

Coffin^ sir Isaac 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Duncanhon,'fisc. • 
Davies, T. 11. 

] Ellice; E.. 

' Fergusson, sir R, 
FiUroy, lord C. 
Graham, j. R. G; 
Graham, ^aUdford 
Grant, J. P. 
Gienorchy, lord 
Hamilton, lord A. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Iieathcote,sir G. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Monck, J. G. 
Newport, sir J. 
Newman, R. W. 

Ord, Wrn. • 

Powlett, hon. W. 
Palmer, C. F. 

Philips, G. jiin. 

*■ Robarts, George 
Rowley, .sir W. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Wharton, John 
Wilson, 'Thomas 

TELLERS 

Calcralt, John 
N ugeut, lord 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
... Friday, July 14. '0^ 

Thu Qceen—Motion for a List of 
THE Witnesses in Support op the 
Biu. OF Pains and Penalties.] Lord 
Mrtkin^ rose arid SaidMy lords; having 
already ^iven my opinion to your lord- 
ships imon the important subject now ap- 
painted for final consideration^ and, at the 
same titne, roy reasons for entertaining it, 
I shall now detain you but for a very short 
time. 1 introduced it before on the sud¬ 
den, in consequence only of what had im¬ 
mediately before been suggested by a no¬ 
ble fiiiend not now present (earl Grey), 
opinions, are always worthy of the 
greatest attention, and which stand in the 
higb^t place with me; but there being 
then nu question beforegbe House, I gave 
the notice trhich now brings us together; 
and it is o•^py wish that your^lordships 
should de^retuTMipon any argument of 
mine, but that it should rather serve as an 
introduction, to draw out the sentiments 
of others to prepare you for a just decision. 

When the matter was last before us, 
the noble earl opposite (lord Liverpool)' 
observed, that there were two modes of 
proceOding} cither after some previous 
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information to her majesty to proceed dc 
die in diem at some future period, or after 
the witnesses for the hill had been exam¬ 
ined to adjourn for whatever time might 
be reasonably required for proceeding on 
the defence; and the noble earl then said, 
that he thought the latter course was 
greatly to be preferred; but 1 did not then 
collect that he had decisively made up his 
mind on such preference; and as he is a 
person of an enlightened judg(aent, I can¬ 
not but think that, on reconsideration, his 
opinion may be changed ; and if I had not 
believed this to be probable, 1 should have 
paused regarding my motion; being de¬ 
sirous that there should be qo public dif¬ 
ference of opinions amongst .ii» before the 
trial should commence. 

The course I mean to pursue will be. 
shortly this: I will first advert to the prac¬ 
tice of our criminal courts, and particu¬ 
larly as regulated in cases of high treason 
by the act of king William; and 1 shall 
then submit to your lordships, that the 
principle which governs < this excellent 
statute, as well as all the common law 
rules of trial, for the protection of inno¬ 
cence, apply with tenfold force to the bill 
before the House. 

The reason, my lords, of the high privi¬ 
leges conferred by the statute of king 
William, may be best illustrated by the 
cases to which they are confined.—They 
do not extend to ail indictments. for high 
treason, but to those only of the highest, 
order, in which the state standing in a 
manner for its conservation, may be ex¬ 
pected to put forth all its power, and to 
exert all its influence, against the accused. 
There is tiipn no equality as in oth€r' 
cases between the Crown and the person' 
whom it impleads, and he is therefore, to 
employ the expression which 1 did the 
other day, and which I then remembered 
to have used also, when at the bar~“'He 
is covered all over with the armour of the 
law.” There must first of all be ten days 
between the delivery of a^copy of the in-' 
dictment. to the prisoner, and his trial, 
that he may have advice'upon any‘objec¬ 
tion in point of law that may appear upon 
the record!*; and the same pciiod must 
elapse after the delivery -^to him of the 
names and accurate descriptions of ail the 
jurors who are summoned to try him, that, 
beside such exceptions to any of them as 
he may be disposed io make for causes to 
be supported by proof, he may be prepar¬ 
ed also, even without cause shown, to re¬ 
ject them by peremptory challenge; and, 


that such advantage may be more effec¬ 
tual, or, in other words, that the shield 
against power may be more protective, he 
has a greater number of peremptory chal¬ 
lenges than are allowed in any other case. 
He has besides, for the same lengtii of 
time before the day wliijn he is to stand 
in judgtiient, the names, and accurate de¬ 
scriptions of all the witnesses wtio are to 
be examined against him, that he may 
know their characters and conditions, as 
clues to cross-examine or contradict them, 
if, under the influence of government, they 
shall depart from the truth; a privilege 
which, in my own time, and within my 
own personal knowledge, has saved the 
lives of the innocent. Yet this is not all; 
when even a mistake is made in the list of 
the witnesses, the Crown must abide by 
the consequences, to prevent any frauds 
upon this admirable law of reason and 
justice. 

Having stated the value of this last pro¬ 
tecting provision, I must here advert to 
the remark made the other night by my 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack, 
upon my not having then insisted that 
our lordships should be strictly bound 
y it, if farther evidence, as admissible in 
Other cases to rebut matter in the defence 
should be necessary for the Crown, which 
■he seemed to consider as the best, and a 
suflicient answer to what I am now about 
to propose. No man entertains a higher 
opinion of the talents and learning of my 
noble friend than myself, and 1 always 
feel his force ihe^most when he is driven 
on the sudden to draw from tlic ample 
stores of his long experience; but for that 
very reason I was the more persuaded I 
was in the right, jvhen even he could pro¬ 
duce 60 little argument against me, though 
it was all that could be said. How,>my 
lords, cou^ it possibly be considered ns a 
concession on my part, or as proceeding 
from a'sensc that the statute of king Wil¬ 
liam gave too much, by my not insisting 
upon its binding obligation throughout? 
How could 1 have snuglit to bind you po- 
•siiively by the statute, when I could not 
but know that there was an express ex¬ 
ception to proceedings in parliament on 
the very face of it ? It was my business, 
therefore, when there was no positive rule 
to bind you, to ask what you were most 
likely to grant; and I only urged you, as 
1 now most earnestly do, to govern yotirr, 
selves in your high capacity, which can 
receive no positive ru|e8 fijora the law, bjr ’ 
adhering to those which you have yonr*' 
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selves enacted fur tlic safu administration 
of justice, and which for more than a hun¬ 
dred years you have compelled the high¬ 
est judges to submit to in their courts^ 
But the best answer occurred at the mo¬ 
ment to a noble friend sitting near me 
(lord Holland); but not wishing to trust 
myself with recollecting what he then said 
to me, I will leave it to him, who, 1 hope, 
will stale it himself. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, deny the justice, and even the neces¬ 
sity, of yielding to what is now demanded, 
without showing that the case before us 
is not within the principle of the act of 
king William, which 1 undertake to de¬ 
monstrate that it is. . 

I know, niy lords, that this statute has 
its adversaries and defamers. 1 do not 
allude to my noble and learned friend, 
who never complained of it on any of the 
State Ijyi^s; but I know that theyfe have 
been nibblers at it, and grumblers againSt 
it.—I know that it cannot always smoothly 
accord with the headlong violence of eusV 
picious and angry power; but he must be 
a bold man, nevertheless, who shall ven¬ 
ture to repeal, or even to touch it. The 
people of this country are (as they ought 
to be) most loyal and affectionate to their 
government; but 1 think too well of them 
to believe that they would quietly submit 
to have such a mighty safeguard subvert'* 
cd, after the happy experience of it for so 
many years. When governments make 
just concessions to enlightened freemen, 
and for more than an age abide by them, 
they must never think of retracing their 
steps. Ill such caacs, Vesligiu nulla re* 
irorstm. We have lived, my lords, in 
times when we have seen principalities 
and powers overthrown*; but let the prin¬ 
ciples of our own free constittition be only 
sacred and acted upon, and we have 
nothing to apprehend. This, nt last, is a 
belief which rests upon the universal his¬ 
tory of mankind. 

Before we look to the ordinary pro¬ 
ceedings of our criminal courts, where 
the statute of king William has no appli¬ 
cation, let us see whether it does notappl/ 
in principle with ten-fold greater force to 
the bBl'^we^ tee shortly to oe engaged itv, 
than even fb (rials for high treason, ilbr 
the feguMod ^bf which it was specially 

Irnthe first lilaecf the bitt baitee ua is 
not a nate prosecutidn inf the^highest 

order, but one'Where the pbWer suid 
influence Of'the goivernittent mky'be. pre- 
suilwd to be ateivwahdpfedobuuautm « 
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very extraordinary degree. In most i 
cases of high treason, tlie Crown and its 
ministers have no personal wrongs to sti¬ 
mulate resentment, nor any other interest 
in conviction than a general interest in 
the safety of the state; yet that has been 
thought for above a century, to be a suffi¬ 
cient foundation for the statute; but here 
the king himself is the person charged to 
be personally wronged, and might be said, ■ 
but that the cause assumes a national cha¬ 
racter, to be personally the accuser, as 
the illustrious accused is charged directly 
in the bill ** with a violation of the duty 
she owed to his majesty,’* not as his sub¬ 
ject, for the act charged is no crime in 
law, but in violation of her duty as his 
wife.—This, my lords, gives an increased 
force to that great fountain of power and 
ioflueuce against which the accused has 
to contend; and it is impossible to separ¬ 
ate the Influence of ministers from that of 
the Crown. Let it not, however, be 
tbou|;ht, that I am charging, or even sus¬ 
pecting, the sovereign of making unworthy 
exertions in the prosecution even of this 
personal wrong, or. his ministers of a cor¬ 
rupt acquiescence in them if they were 
exerted; but the general presumption of 
law is entirely founded upon the probable 
abuse of power in trials of offences against 
the state; and it is impossible tO':|l|||Kj.flr 
evade that presumption by arguin^i^nst 
any probable injustice in any particular 
case, without overthrowing the very prin¬ 
ciple upon whicli the law yod yourselves 
have enacted, and have so long abided by, 
can alone rest for its support. I am well 
awarfr that no rules can bind us, but how 
shall we escape from reproaoh, if we re¬ 
fuse to abide by those rules which we 
have made binding, upon others, if the 
treason for their obligatioo applies equally 
or more forcibly to ourselves ?—which L 
am in the course of endeavouring to' 
prove. 

The generality of the charge also, in. 
the preamble.of.this bilh (independently 
of its being-against the state) imds most 
imneribusly to the demand of the statute 
of King William. It is in effec^ a criminal 
charge, oi’k is nothing; yet it in no way. 
reseml^s any other ^criminal charge evevr 
exhibited here or elsewhere, by any court, 
ofjuatiee; but above, all it has Done,o£:that 
p^cisba firiuch is' the very characteristic of 
En^’sbdawfa :Her io not charg^ 

with, any specific act of adultery, hut with 
amaduHertaw iatereouiste, .teid thip not at 
aajr Ipedified tiifie ^ ril^n^ but duris^ 
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lier whole absence from England lor six 
3 ’ears together, which exposes her to cri¬ 
minating evidence not only as to acts, but 
general deportment on ever}' one day or 
hour of the day throughout all that time ; 
and this also not confined to any given 
place or places, though it was known that 
she had not been stationary, but con¬ 
stantly travelling through countries re¬ 
motely distant from each other. 1 do not 
mention this as an arraignment of the 
framers of the bill, because not having 
sat upon the committee, and being^a total 
stranger to the materials brought before 
it, I am not qualified to enter into the 
consideration of any difficulties that might 
have opposed a different course. It is 
quite enough for my view of the subject, 
that this unparalleled generality of accusa¬ 
tion creates an unparalleled difficulty of de¬ 
fence, and thereby gives gn unquestion¬ 
able claim to know indirectly, by having 
a list of the witnesses, what ought to have 
been communicated directly, oy specific 
allegations of the crimes she was to answer 
for. 

In all cases of high treason under the j 
act of king William, and indeed in all 
others independently of that statute, and 
in every indictment whatsoever, the par¬ 
ticular treason, felony, enr misdemeanor, 
must Especially set forth; so that even 
when mts of the witnesses are not granted 
by law to the prisoners, yet, as our crimi¬ 
nal jurisdictions are universally local and 
consequently extremely limited, nothing 
can be more obvious than that the bulk of 
the witnesses may generally be known, 
the principal ones being to be found 
on the backk of the indictment: andf 
when they are thus known,' their cha¬ 
racters are readily known also, from 
their residence near the-spot, and are 
sure to be sifted not only by relations and 
friends, but through the characteristic 
zeal of a generous English publicbut 
here, my lords, as the charges are spread 
over an immense and undefined space, 
and thoughout every day of a six years 
absence from this country, it appeflrs to¬ 
me, that, instead of denying any one.in- 
dulgence of the statutes, others rather 
should be added, upop the universal prin- 
triples of justice. 

The same precision, my lordsi attends 
all the proceedings of the jecclesiastical 
courts, and your own jurisdiction over 
them, in charges similar to those now 
before us. The libel in a suit for a di¬ 
vorce not only specifically sets forth the 
VOL. II. 


minutest liistory of the adulterous con- 
I ncxiun which in this bill is charged with 
. unexampled generality, but dircctl}' 
charges, both in time and place, the spe- 
I cific acts of adultery, and as they must be 
I committed besides witliin the limits of the 
court’s jurisdiction, the accused can be at 
no loss to anticipate by what testimony 
they are to be impeached, and the cha¬ 
racters of the witnesses are for the same 
reason within immediate rcacli. The 
ecclesiastical courts, besides, have no 
such jurisdiction as your lordships in sup¬ 
port of this bill are called upon to exer¬ 
cise; they can only separate tlie parties, 
but cannot dissolve the marriage; and 
when for that purpose a bill is brought 
into parliament, an action (when it is 
practicable to prosecute it with effect) 
must first be brought against the adulterer, 
and follpwed up to judgment, By .which 
again t|}c accused is made fully acquainted 
with the main body of the proof; and 
after aH these advantages it must be gone 
over again at the bar of this House before 
any marriage can be dissolved; and wliat 
strengthens the analogy, these hist cauti¬ 
ous proceedings, though not enacted by 
any general law, are enforced by our own 
standing order, to prevent almost the pos¬ 
sibility of injustice. 

* In the case before us, my lords^ there 
seems to be a still additional claim upon us 
to comply with what 1 am now submitting 
to*your consideration. Her majesty (as I 
have just said) is not cliarged wj^ any 
specific aet» of adnltery, but in the most 
general terms with an adulterous inter¬ 
course, and with one individual only, 
whose station required his constaait attend¬ 
ance on her person through the many 
countries she visited. Had the clnirgi; 
been of adultery committed with one or 
more pcrsqps, most probably of distin¬ 
guished rank, from her own illustrious sta¬ 
tion,the very specification ofsuch adultcrera' 
might have led to the knowledge of time 
and place, and have given some kind of 
clue at least to the prdbablc nature of the 
^oof; butinthe present instance, it is most 
obviously and utterly impossible to antici¬ 
pate, within years or within hundreds of 
miles, the assaults to be made upon her 
acts, or even upon her general deport¬ 
ment, which, without any example, she is 
called upon by this bill to answer for and 
to defend, and here too let me add, that 
if the adulterous intercourse, td use the 
language of the prcam]ple, though not di¬ 
rectly proved, is to be itilerrcd from a 
2 F 
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liccntiou';, Kcandulous, and disgraceful 
depoi'tmeni,” tiiroitgliout a long period of 
time, and in vaiious unspecidcu countries, 
that vcrycircimistancc enlarges the forum, 
niicl even dianges tlie quality of thaaccus- 
ing tesiirnony in a very extraordinary de¬ 
gree, and supports, in the same proportion, 
a more indisputriblo claim to knoiv when 
and where sucli unexampled charges of 
unspeciiicd acts of indecency arc intended 
to be proved, that they maybe encoun¬ 
tered by contrary proofs.—1 admit that 
where strangers are admitted to an impro¬ 
perly familiar intercourse with a lady so 
illustrious, a fair inference may follow; 
hut where the charges ar& against an at¬ 
tendant, the attentions of duty may be 
inure didicuU to be brought within the 
presumptions of guilt. 1 am not trying 
the cause, my lords, and I desire it may 
be aUvaya remembered that 1 am in po 
manner presuming to anticipate 'the re¬ 
sults of an in(|uiry, but am only prd^osing 
that we should be pi'cpared to enter upon 
It wit!) honour and with safety. 

Another and the last analogy between 
this bill of Pains and Penalties and the al¬ 
lotted punishment of treason, when the 
statute of king William has application, 
still remains untouched: 1 mean, 
the severity of what is to be suffered. 
And what is that, my lords? What 1 % 
death, which in a moment ends us, to the 
lingering and degrading suffering which 
the accused under* our judgment may 
be sentenced to endure—Born a princess 
of thft 'same illustrious house, as the 
king her consort, ana raised to wear 
the imperial crown of the greatest na¬ 
tion that ever flourished upon the earth, 
sire may be suddenly cast down to shame 
and sorrow, not only eVcIu^ed from the 
society of her exalted kindred, but from 
the esteem and affection of the whole fe¬ 
male world! For my own part^ my lor^s, 
this appears to me to be the heaviest and 
most intolerable punishment which any 
human .tribunal can inflict. 

Now, my lords, I»am fully aware, more 
especially after what has already passed, 
upon this subject, that, to all 1 have been 
saying, one very short and plausible 
answer may be given, viz. that a bill of 
Pains'and Penalties is a very rare and a 
roost anbipalous proceeding, which cannot 
*bc brough t to the standards of our courts- 
of justice, and that there are, therefore, no 
proedfl'ents in the high court of parliament 
to vindicate what is asked from the 
Jlouse. It mi^ht answered to me, in 
the fanguage of tire poet, 
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“ Wby lias not man a microscopic eye ? 

I'ur uiie plain icusuii, iiuu is uut a ily." 

I admit, iny lords, that this might be a 
fair way of mocking my argument, if I 
were endeavouring to bind' you down 
strictly to all the forms of the inferior tri¬ 
bunals, without showing at the same time 
that common justice equally demanded 
tlieir application, and that without apply¬ 
ing them you cannot possibly be just.— 
All I ask is, that you may observe them, 
as far as i can pruve that you can con¬ 
sistently with the fullest justice, due also, 
and cenainly equally due, to the prosecu¬ 
tion of this bill. Let it be jshown that 
the giving the Ust of witnesses, as I have 
asked it, though given for above a cen¬ 
tury by the statute of king William, will 
endanger or disturb the fair right of pro¬ 
secuting this impending bill with just and 
legal cimet; let this only be shown, ami 
not even ah a 'certain consequence, but 
according to any probable or reasonable 
conclusions, and 1 am instantly silent; no 
vote of your lordships shall be called for; 
my motion shall be withdrawn ;but when I 
am tlius supported by all the imlesof a most 
justly celebrated law, as well as by the most 
obvious principles of justice,—and when 
the absence of precedent is disavowed ap 
being in itself an answer to what is asked, 
the burthen of the proof is, in thjj^ean 
time, shifted from me, and mustHle cast 
upon those by whom my motion shall be 
opposed. 

To prove to your lordships that I am 
sincere in this concession, I repeat again, 
tliat I seek to involve the House in no 
difiicuUies, but am <pointing out, on tire 
contrary, how ebey nwy»^ instantly 
averted, only by yielding to what is pro¬ 
posed. The n^ie earl o^osite (lord 
Liverpool), rv|ieq,' the subject was first 
mentioned, wasipJcased to say, and, 1 
i have no doubt, . with sincerity and good 
faith, in lus view,of it, that no injury could 
I possibly arise to the illiistrious accused 
the course he proposed to pursue, because 
as he said, there could be no doubt that: 
upon tire close -of the evidence in support 
of the bill the House would consent to 
any Veasonable adjournment t^iich might- 
be asked in preparation for the defence ; 
and I' have no doubt that such delay would 
be granted;—but surely, my lords, you 
cannot but see tbaf nothing could be so un- 
jiist as such'air adjournment, more especi¬ 
ally when you might at once assimilate our 
proceeding to the ordinary course of trial 
by yielding to what is proposed, and which 
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you are llic more bound lo yield to, wlien 
no kind of clue is given bclorelif.iid even 
to guess at the accusing testimony. Upon 
what ground then, my lords, and with 
what safety to the accused, when such 
unexpected examinations are Hnishdd on 
the part of the Crown, can they be suf¬ 
fered to go forth to the public as even 
probable facta (which no exertion of our 
authority can prevent), creating a strong, 
perhaps an incurable, prejudice, although 
the witnesses have not been subjected to 
that examination by the accused which 
the law o| England, independently of all 
indulgence by statute, imperiously and 
universally demands? Upon''what prin¬ 
ciple, my lords, should wieii supposed 
facts, after having been thus suffered to 
circulate during perhaps two or three 
months adjournment, be reverberated 
upon your lordships, who are aflerwards 
to decide upon their falsehood or their 
truth i How, besides, are those accusing 
witnesses,* who have thus given their tes¬ 
timony, to be disposed of in the mean 
time i Are they to be dismissed, or suf¬ 
fered to depart without having been 
cross-examined ? And how, witli every 
l(‘g!il restraint, arc their returns for con¬ 
tradiction, perhaps for punishment, to be 
secured ? And, besides this danger, 
woult^pt cross-examination, afVer such 
an int^val, come too late, when impres¬ 
sions, however fallacious, had been made ? 
And where, also, are ^ur lordships to be 
during ail this lime ? When a criminal 
trial, of any description, extends beyond 
one day, the jurors can have no access 
even to their own families; and, without 
consent mu^t be rigorously inclosed! 
Will you consent, my lords, to this 
restraint? No: you will gp forth into 
public, and your honest judgments may 
be infected ^y the impressions of unsifted 
testimony surrounding you in all dired- 
tioiis. You must go besides into the very 
court of the king, who is justified in having 
the strongest feelings on th}s most unhappy 
proceeding. It was said the other night 
by a noble friend of mine (lord Ellen- 
borough), that your lordships have a 
double character, being not only legisla¬ 
tors but councillors of the Crown; and 
that both those dutiel must be performed. 
This is perfectly true, but does it not in¬ 
crease the difficulties which, without the 
utmost caution, may affect the discharge 
of our duties al impartial judges. - 
Here, again, let me say tl^t I disavow 
all personal suspicions of any of your 


lordships, oven in this anomalous case. 
but what has your honour, or my trust itj 
it, to do with this subject ? The princi¬ 
ples of universal justice, and, above,all, 
the immemon'iil constitution of our coun¬ 
try, refuse and condemn such a ncriitnis 
confidence. With all your ranks and 
digniticj you are but inon ; and all the 
safeguardsagainst human infirmities, wliicit 
the wisdom of ages has provided, apply 
at this moment to you more particularly 
tlian to an^ other tribunal, since it is so 
clearly in your own power to avert the 
main obstacle to an impartial judgment. 

In saying this, my lords, 1 cannot avoid 
adverting to what has been called the 
‘Milan Commissibn, upon wliich being 
wholly ignorant of all that belonged to it, 
1 shall make no comment, except one, 
which directly and unanswerably :ipplics 
to the present occasion. If it was itpjustly 
execute*d, it might affect the testimony 
taken under it, when it came to he pro¬ 
duced hereafter; but of that i know no¬ 
thing, and it is wholly beside the question 
now before us.—Undoubtedly, when even 
a private man suspects the fidelity of his 
wife, he has a right, by every fair inquiry, 
to sec his way before he rushes into a 
court of justice; and in a case like this, 
when such an inquiry assumes a national 
character, it may be of a different descrip¬ 
tion ; but of whatever description this 
commission may have been, and suppos¬ 
ing it to have been most fitly executed, it 
cannot but have secured the knowledge of 
all the facts that .arc to be resorted to, 
and of the witnesses who arc to support 
them, and consequently removes nil pos¬ 
sible difficulty in making the communica¬ 
tion, which is now submitted lo the House. 

Thes^ are my sentiments ; and no man, 
surely, can reasonably accuse or suspect 
me of any Ijianing, beyond that of justice, 
to the cause of the illustrious accused: 
my leanings, if 1 could suffer their intru¬ 
sion, would rather draw me to the oppo¬ 
site side; all your lordships must very 
well know, that I have spent a great part 
of my life in the service of the present 
king. I remember indeed so well, and feel 
so strongly, the remembrance of the warm 
interest taken by his majesty in my pros¬ 
perity and happiness, in some of the most 
important periods of my life, that I could 
nftt be unjust to him. The habits of my 
professional life arc, I hope, a useful 
shield against every bias whatsoever. 
I wqs bred, in my earliest j’outh, in two 
professions, the characteristics of whicli 
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4 re honour; but^ after the experience of 
very (nany years, 1 can say with truth, 
that they cannot stand higher for honour 
than the profession of the law. Amidst 
unexampled temptationsj whicii through 
human frailty have produced their victims, 
the great bulk is sound, and the cause is 
obvious—there something so beautiful 

and exalted in the faithful admiuistration 
of justice, and any departure from it is so 
odious and disgusting, that it raises up in 
the mind a perpetual monitor ^gidnst the 
accesses of corruption.—The same protec¬ 
tion ought to apply also to us as the high¬ 
est of the judges; but giving credit also, as 
far as 1 ought, to the influence of high 
birth and dignity over niods not utteny 
corrupt and abandoned, and supposing 
that we could be safe in dispensing with 
the ordinary securities for justice, which 
no man ought rashly to pronounce; 
let us consider, my lords, the poAible ef¬ 
fect of sucli an uncalled for, unnecessary 
dispensation. When this House shell 
have deliberately and solemnly decided 
that the restraints, imposed by common 
law and by statute, to shuf out all the ap¬ 
proaches of mistake, influence, or corrup¬ 
tion, may even, without necessity and 
Without danger, be set at nought; may it 
not blunt that diffident reserve and cau¬ 
tion which are the very characteristics of 
all our judicatures; may it not lead to the 
disregard, perhaps, even in the end, to the 
lotieal of those admirable and now ancient 
rules, by wbicji, though we have enacted 
tliem to govern otlicrs, ,we ourselves have 
1 el used to be governed? 

Believe me, my lords, I feel upon tlus 
part of the subject, so inseparably con¬ 
nected with the illustration of our com^try,' 
much more than by any words { can ex¬ 
press. It may be superstition, jterbaps, 
but r cannot alter th» nature and charac¬ 
ter of niy understanding; whfch, as long 
as I can look back, has dictated to me as 
a comforting truth, that the Divine Provi¬ 
dence singles out particular nations, And 
perhaps even Individual men, to carry on 
the slow and mysterious progress of the 
wurld, and for that purpose did eminently 
distinguish.our country^—Though placed 
on the very j^argin of t]|te globe, it has 
been its example and its protector, spread¬ 
ing the blessings of a |}i|re religion and^of 
i<pnllaws to the uttermost ends^ of the 
<-ai ill. My impression upon this, my lords, 
f 1 a^ ever been, tbat^ such an unparalleled 
domiMinu is but a morO exalted trust; and 
dia* li vve fall bit fi^mi the chaiactci wTiicli 
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bestowed it, and whieh fitted us fur its ful- 
fllmoiit, wc shall, like sentinds who desert, 
or who even sleep upon their posts, be re¬ 
lieved and punished. Let us then walk 
in the paths of our best times; lei us 
stand by the principles of the Bevolution, 
which so happily made os what wa are; 
and by adhering to which we shall remain 
what we ought to be. 

My lords, I hope that waat my duty 
to the House has compelled me to press 
upon it, cfifinothave given pain or offence 
to any one of your lordships. In one 
thing 1 own X am a trespasser, as | 
promised in the beginning tcT be very 
short, but the best way of obtaining par¬ 
don is by saying that my tram^ression is 
at an eud.—Lord Erskine then moved to 
resolve, 

1st, ** That a list of witnesses, intended 
to be examined inUupport of the Bill, be 
forthwith delixered to her majesty’s legal 
advisers, to enable her to prepare for her 
defence. 

2d, '*Thatthedelivery of suchlis^of wit¬ 
nesses shall not exclude the examination 
of any other witnesses, for the purpose of 
rebutting any evidence which maybe given 
oil her mdesty’s part on her defence. 

3d, « That a copy of these Resolutions 
be forthwith sent to her majesty.” 

The Resolutions being read^ ^ 

The Lord Chancellor rose. He assured 
their lordships that never in the W'hole 
course of liU life df ^ be engage in a duty 
which upon many accounts was to him so 
ainful and embarrassing. Disagreeable, 
owever, as the duty was, he was bound by 
what be owed to their lordships, by what 
ke owed to the constitution, ^nd by the re¬ 
verence which he entertained for the due 
administration of justice, to obey the dic¬ 
tates of that*duty, no matter what conse¬ 
quences his conduct might tend to bring 
WQUt- He was very unwill^ to advert 
to all that had passed with respect to this 
matter—he would consider the attempt to 
establish an analogy between this case and 
one of high triton, as abandoned—and 
all arguments which might be incidentaliy 
put forward with a view to revive tlus 
point, he would consider as having gone 
for nothing. Even the report which had 
been just made to*'their lordships, he 
wobld not advert to, because, whatever 
might be the effect of the inquiries of the 
committee ^er precedents, he was nevier 
of opinion, that in order *to direct the 
course of the administration of justice in 
the present times^ wc should refer to these 
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tlays when aocuB^ed persons were not ali 
lowed the opportaaity of defending them* 
selves, either tts to the law or the fact of 
the case on which the|t stood charged.- It 
roust be pecfettfly obvious, that to attempt 
to trace precedehts in such times which 
were to govern the proceedings of modern 
days, was a course agunst which every 
sound principle of British law and reason 
revolted. It waa exceedingly true, that 
the object of the present charge was of a 
high and illustrioue character, and ro* 
quired every attention which it was in the 
power of tfie accusing party to bestow; 
but the principles of justice must be rigid* 
ly pursued. He was sorry, he regretted 
sincerely to see attempts made to establish 
a distinction between this and all other 
cases of criminal accusation, in virtue of 
the station of the illustrious defendant: 
wc were all equal in the eyes of the law, 
and it was the proud characteristic of Bri¬ 
tish law, that the meanest wretch' who 
was placed before the bar of a court of 
justice, was equally entitled to its tender¬ 
ness as the highest subject of the realm. 
The poor man ought to be protected as 
well as the high; for he could not forget 
that 

“ The poor beetle that wc tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 

As yhen a giant dies! " 

But coming immediately to the point un' 
der consideration, no man could deny* 
that when a list of witnesses was "given to 
u defendant, that defendant had acquired 
u very great advantage, and in many 
fuses it was a fair advantage, in order to 
enable counsel *to cross-examine the wit¬ 
nesses. It was frequently passible fob 
counsel, by obtaining’a previous know¬ 
ledge of the witnesses names .and resi¬ 
dence, completely to blast their evidence 
—reduce i|^ ashes—and that too merely 
by a cross-Wamination. But in the con- 
siderationof the course which justice pointy 
cd out for the adoption of their lordships, 
they were to calculate first of whether 
or not a particular mischief was to be 
endured, in order that a general onschief 
might nut be efi'ected—whether or not, in 
order to accommodate a particular case, 
a rule was to be established, according to 
which it was impossible that justice could 
be administered in general cases. With 
respect to the statute of king William, to 
which the noble and learned lord had 
adverted, he (the lord ciiancellor) was 
not prepared to admit the imputation of 
being ” a grumbler,’’ to use thc noble pud 


learned lord’s phrase, against it. The 
noble and learned lord he was sure would 
not say that he was. But lie would 'te- 
commend to their lordships to read the 
sentiments of a great lav^er, and a whig 
besides, Mr. Justice Foster, with'‘Ve- 
spect to this statute. .‘*«The Statute,’* 
said Mn Justice Foster, ** whatever may 
be its benefits in particular cases, works 
great injustice.’’ The noble and learned 
lord, indeed, admitted the justice of this 
opinioq, in ihe resolutions which be bad 
‘Submitted to their lordshipsj for be had 
altered and improved the statute. He 
did not object to that, for if tiic statute 
was excellent^ the improvement must be 
more excellent still; but it proved one 
thing, which was’ this—that if the principle 
of the statute was to be adopted, they 
ought, even in the noble and learned lord^ 
own opinion, to do more than was done 
by the" statute. ‘Upon ^he occasion in 
which it was his (the lord chancellor’s) 
misfortune to be called upon in his situa¬ 
tion as attorney general, to prosecute per¬ 
sons for high treason, he had felt it bis 
duty to conduct the prosecution with a 
view to that statute, and he must say, 
tliat he found it very difficult to do his 
duty, regard being had to that statute. 
He was much abused at the time (and he 
honoured the feeling which operated in fa¬ 
vour of the accused at all times) for the 
way in which he had executed his duty; 
but being called apon to prosecute, the 
s|atute told him that he coMd not exa¬ 
mine a ringle witness whose name was not 
in the list previously furnished to the de¬ 
fendant. He found, that if in writing the 
name of a witness (a case which liad oc¬ 
curred), the letter A was substituted for 
the letter O, though that witness,was the 
most important, and, indeed, the main 
ond, upon whose evidence the whole case 
rested—still he could not be called, in 
consequence of this raisarrangement of 
the letters of his name. It therefore be¬ 
came the business of the attorney-general, 
not only to foresee and provide against all 
probable defects, but also against those 
.which, by human possibility, might oc¬ 
cur.—From the experience which he had 
had, and from the consideration of the faci¬ 
lity of such an occurrence, he knew that it 
was possible that a successful defence 
might be made in cases of high treaspn, 
wliere a true defence could not be establish¬ 
ed; for although the defence which wasitn. 
osed upon the court jind Jhe jury might 
c known to half the individuals present to 
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be a tissue of falsehood, yet if the conduc¬ 
tor of the prosecution had not foreseen the 
nature of it, he could not call a single 
witness to contradict the false evidence 
adduced. With all these inconveniences 
flowing from the statute, he must yet be 
permitted to gay, that he would not part 
withit; and had Yhe noble, and, lie would 
be permitted to say, the learned lord near 
him (for learned his noble friend certainly 
was in the law) been in the situation to 
experience the injuries which the^statute 
sometimes inflicted upon justice, be would' 
undertake to say, that that noble lord, 
who was as good-natured and as kind a 
man as there was in the world, would be 
much more inclined to grumble than he 
(the lord chancellor) had been in the 
course of his office. However, as he had 
stated before, with all its inconveniences, 
all its injuries, all its abuse before him, he 
would still say, this is the laV as it 
stands, and as ft has stood—it is conso* 
nant to the opinions and feelings of the 
people, let it not be disturbed.” But it 
was remarkable in the whole argument qf 
the noble and learned lord who moved the 
resolutions, that he was compelled to dis¬ 
sent from the propriety of the doctrine of 
that statute itself, for he bad said in his 
second resolution, ** True, the law says, 
you must furnish a list of the witnesses in 
proceedings for high treason; but stigma¬ 
tize those proceedings by adopting this re¬ 
solution, because it is obviously unjust not 
to allow otli|»- witnesses to be called, tliM 
those whose names appeared in the furnish¬ 
ed list, which the statute does not permit.” 
Although, undoubtedly, it was a most 
legitimate mode of reasoning to consider 
what the great priDcipIe| of justice require, 
amf how mr tlie wisdom of agesRad adopt¬ 
ed prodbedings conformable to those prin¬ 
ciples, yet he would confidently ask whe¬ 
ther the wisdom of any former age had 
ever suggested what was now proposed ? 
In'looking to the practice of past ages, he 
would go no farther back thqn the Involu¬ 
tion. And hereJie should beg again to 
recur to the resolutions of the noble and 
learned lord. The noble and learned lord. 
had pressed the! r lordships to assimilate their 
proceedings as much as possible to those 
of the courts below'. He (the lord chan¬ 
cellor) concurred in the recommendhtion, 
the more their lordships* proceedings 
were likened to those of the '*ourts, the 
more partial would he be found to them. 
But in acknowledging this opinion, would 
he ageec thut'|jarKament should divest 
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itself of its peculiar functions, those func¬ 
tions intended for the decision of cases in 
which other courts were incompetent to do 
justice between the individual and thestatc. 
Their lordships would here remark, that 
when the statute of William passed,-no 
provision was annexed extending its ope¬ 
ration to parliamentary proceedings — 
nay, parliament went farther; for, by one 
of their acts,- the act of 20th George 2nd, 
they declared not in express terms, but in 
substance," that the assimilation between 
the proceedings in parliament, and those 
of courts of justice, should go nd farther 
than a permission to the demndant to be 
heard by counsel as to the law and the 
(act of the charge against him. No men¬ 
tion of, no indirect allusion, e^er was made 
to granting a list of witnesses; and here 
he would ask of the noble and learned lord, 
than whom no man was more intimately 
acquainted with the proceedings in the 
courts of law, what would become of the 
civil and criminal administration of jus¬ 
tice, if, it was adopted as a general rule 
to prevail in all cases of criminal and civil 
process, that a list of the witnesses under 
the conditions annexed to it in cases of 
high treason, should be iuriiished on botli 
sides, each to the adversary ? No man 
was batter calculated than the noble and 
learned lard, from his long experience 
of viva voce examinations, and his pene¬ 
tration, to determine the extent of mis¬ 
chief which such ^regulation would in¬ 
troduce. The reason why the rule was 
not extended to all cases of accusation 
was this—that it could not be allowed 
with safety to prjsvail in such cases. Every 
vestige of justice would be destroyed by 
it. The noble and learned lord admitting 
in effect this principle, asked cf their 
lordships to-make an exception of the 
present case — but why, ^on what 
grounds, or what pretenc^thc .noble 
and learned lord had not stated. 'J'he 
fioble and learned lord had spoken of the 
Milan Commission. Of that proceeding,' 
‘however, he (tfie lord chancellor) would 
say nothing;, but he felt that it would not 
be denied, an^ particularly by the noble 
and. learned' lord, that an ?x-parte in¬ 
quiry, copducted as that inquiry - had 
been by persons qf hfonour and integrity, 
might sometimes be t|)e means of averting 
a most paibful investigation. The noble 
and learned lord had argued as if thiisj 
case might hhve been carried on morq > 
properly ;n the ecclesiastical couit. It- 
was a' c^,: however, which could net be. 
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sent to that court. How would their 
tor(lshi|)s enforce the trial ? Would they 
order the supreme ordinary of that court, 
the acknowledged head of tliat court to 
do penance in a white sheet ? He was at 
a loss to discover by what possible c6ursc 
the present case could be brought into or 
confined to the jurisdiction of that court. 
In all bills introduced .into parliament 
for pains and penalties, it was usual to 
state the olFencc committed, ip a similar 
manner with the present; in some cases 
the persons charged might be multifarious, 
but in the present the crime imputed was 
confined to one individual. The practice 
of parliament was clearly against the 
motidn; and the question therefore was, 
whether, under all the circumstances, their 
lordships would sacrifice that principle by 
which they were governed in 'the general 
iulministration of justice, and especially 
of parliamentary justice, to the claim of a 
particular individual in a particular case? 
He was convinced that a great and cssen* 
tial constitutional principle would be sa^ 
crificed if the petition of the queen were 
complied with. If they merely took the 
practice of the courts below as their guide, 
lie felt it would be inconsistent with the 
duty they had to perform. With these 
sentiments he did not say he should meet 
the motion with a direct negative, but he 
certainly must say with whatever reluct¬ 
ance—whatever pain of mind—he could 
not give it the sanction of his vote. 

The Marquis of Lansdmn considered 
the decision of this question important, 
not merely as it respected the illustrious 
personage implicated in the proceeding. 
The impression with wliich he had entered 
the House had been most materially 
strengthened by the speech of his noble' 
and learned friend, which was one of the 
most conviqdng, calm, and dispassionate 
he had ever Heard within the walls of par-^ 
liament. He felt no inconsiderable de¬ 
gree of satisfaction, that the motion now 
brought forward had beeq announced by 
his noble and learned friend (aflcr an in^- 
cidcntal conversation, and not a debate as 
the noble and learned lord- q/x the woo1-< 
sack had inlimated) before any applica¬ 
tion had been made on the part of the 
queen; and he hoped to be able to con¬ 
vince the House, that, in justice to her 
majesty, as well as in justice to the accus¬ 
ing party represented by the noble lords 
opposite (to whom he did not attribute 
any wish contrary to the administration of 
the purest justice), and in opposition to 


ih6 feelings of no party whatever (unless 
it conshtetl of those who were desirous 
of seeing obstacles raised, and difiicultics 
cicated, that would cast a slur and u stigma 
on the proceedings of the House) no re¬ 
sistance ought to be made to the resolu¬ 
tions of his noble and, learned friend. 
Much lAd been said regarding precedents 
and analogy; and a long report respecting 
them had been read that night at the 
table: but he was prepared to contend 
that that report conveyed no information 
on which, with satisfaction to themselves, 
their lordships could act. It had been 
truly said, that if this great case were one 
to pe governed by precedent, it would 
well become the House to institute an 
inquiry into the whole of them, and to 
collect all the information they contained 
on bills of this nature. No such sugges¬ 
tion, hdwever, bad been oflbredhy those 
who originated this great charge, and.they 
had mdst fitly abstained from such a pro¬ 
position. The noble earl liad manfully 
and rightly stated, that the House on this 
question was not about to follow, but to 
creatp a precedent; and, in fact, to make 
a new law, applicable to cases of this 
magnitude.- He (the marquis of Lnns- 
down) admitted—for he was bound to do 
so—both that there existed no precedent, 
and tha,t no precedent bad been followed; 
and he would defy any man to point out a 
single case against an illustrious individual 
which had been dealt with in the manner, 
and according to the forms, observed in 
this instance. There was no case of a 
bill of pains and penalties preceded by the 
inquiries of a secret committee, which had 
originated in that House; and he made 
this statement to #how, that those wlio 
brought forward this measure—those who 
acted as accusers, were compelled, from 
the first, ty abstain from referring to all 
precedents, and to rely on the particular 
circumstances of the case. Was it not, 
then, rather too much for those who had 
induced the House to abandon all prece¬ 
dent, and to violate all analogy—who had 
{frevailed upon it to put to sea on this 
perilous voyage of discovery without com¬ 
pass or landmark—now to contend in 
favour of that very course which they had 
themselves deserted? From the speech 
of the noble and learned lord on the wool¬ 
sack, it would be supposed that the House 
was now engaged in something confornfa- 
ble to the general law of the land, with 
its settled maxims anj) rufes, its rights 
and wrongs, guarded and -fenced round' 
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by alt tliose securities provided by the 
study and wisdom of our ancestors. TIic 
truth, liowever, was, that parliament was 
now exercising its own unquestionable 
functions; hut if from former precedents 
could be collected any fountain or stream 
of justice, workyig itself clear, and en¬ 
riching itself in its course!, beedtning at 
every turn more settled and more eftec-* 
tual, he should be the first to call upon 
the House to look back, and to justify 
itself by such a retrospect in the per¬ 
formance'of that particular aqt of justice 
it was now called upon to discharge. It 
appeared, however, that such precedents 
^ could be found were either totally un¬ 
justifiable, or justifiable only by the neces¬ 
sity of the case; and he would ask whe¬ 
ther the House could be bound by the 
scattered and discordant materials disco¬ 
verable hi its Journals ?' Was it* fair to 
require them to be bound by rulW in a 
case which was not referable to any-known 
rule, and to draw from those exceptious 
to all law an imperfect rule by whiclr 
they should consider themselves bound? 
The way in which all great writers, all 
constitutional statesmen, had considered 
bills of pains and penalties was the very 
reverse of the view taken of them by the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack. 
Hitherto it had been always said, thatp 
they were particular acts, justifiable only 
by extreme necessity. Blackstone, one 
of the most learned, industrious, and in 
some respects philosophical writers upon 
the laws of England, had delivered a very 
different and deliberate opinion. The 
moment he mentioned *' bills of pains and 
penalties,” he added, « 1 speak not of 
those; they are pro rcy, nata ; subject to 
no law, and referable to no latil.” Among 
the numerous compilations and digests 
upon every head and in eve'ry (J^epartmrat 
of law, which at present loaded the shelver 
of students, where could be found the 
lawyer who had been so absurd as to en¬ 
deavour to reduce to one head, or to con¬ 
sistent practice, the various* courses pur¬ 
sued as- to bills of pains and' pibnalties 7 
Even in this age of book-makioff, more 
especially of law book-makin|^ sura a des¬ 
perate attraopt had never been undertaken. 

rrason wast that all these cases arose 
out of^^circumstanees that could not be 
antieiMbd; they were fbunded upon no 
preoedent,. and it would be just as radonal 
far an astronomer to decide the erratic 
pMh of every com^ visiting our system, 
for a lawyer to define the |ules applica¬ 
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ble to bills of pains and pen-ahics. To 
this extent, then, their lordships must 
admit, that us hills of this kind were gene¬ 
rally adopted in opposition to the knoixn 
existing law, to accomplish the ends of 
justice not to be attained in any other 
way, when they were driven to such n 
course, they would be bound to deal with 
the measure in the manner most calculated 
to vindicate the rights of all parties. It 
was becausfi! it was impossible for the ac¬ 
cused party to meet any particular charge, 
or to examine any particular witn^8,with 
efiect, that his noble and learned friend 
had introduced this motion, and had en¬ 
treated the House to look at the particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the case of her mur 
jesty. • All precedent being disregarded 
as inapplicable, the House was justified, 
in the first place, jn taking into its view 
what course would* best contribute to the 
substantial ends of justice; secoiHlIy, it 
had to consider what would enable the 
House to reach those ends with the least 
unnecessary delay; and, thirdly, what 
was the mode of attaining them with the 
greatest degree of facility and conveni¬ 
ence? As to the first of these questions, 
nothiog had been stated which would lead 
noble lords to think that the cause of jus¬ 
tice would be injured by complying with 
the wish of her majesty to be furnished 
with a list of the witnesses. On the con¬ 
trary, be was prepareil to show that the 
cause of justice would be promoted by 
avoiding tfiat which was the greatest evil 
that could be encountered—an interrup¬ 
tion in the proceeding, between the ac¬ 
cusation and the defence. On this point 
Ife would ^peal to the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, and to every tribu¬ 
nal in the country, which had uniformly 
held, that it was of the utmost importance 
that the party under chorge sitpuld not be 
pri^udiced by the evidence of the prose- 
cutron going forth to the public before 
the means of contradicting it, as far as it 
was capable of. contradiction, bad' been 
afforded. Let it be recollected, too, that 
this nfight be turned both ways—against 
the accused.and the accuserj because, 
though it was true the accused party 
might suffes from the uncontradieted proof 
of g^ilt, still, in an inflamed state of 
public mind,' it might recoil upoti the ac¬ 
cuser; if the adverse counsel had it in his 
power to state, that had the meanebeen 
allowed, by granting a list of witnesses;- 
[ he could' have repelled every one of the 
I assertionsjr and discredited every part of 
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tbe te8timo{).y qn belmlf of tIie*pro9ecU'- 
tton. It therefore became noble lords dn 
the other side to beware how they incurred 
this not lesstjmposing though very oppo* 
site danger, which wtis only to be avoided 
by bringing the accusation and the de* 
fence, as near .as possible fo each other. 
The question then was, bpw this object 
CQujd be attained without inconvenience} 
In cases of treason alone it was provided- 
by the act of king Wiiliam, ihet a list of 
witnesses should compulsorily lie com* 
municated; but the noble and learned 
lord must know that by sufferance (which 
of itself proved the convenience), upon 
every bill of indictment a list of the wit* 
nesses examined was regulfhdy endoried^ 
The proposition of to night did not call 
upon the accusers to tie their hltods with 
respect to any subsequent evidence; an^ 
upon the whole, he contended that there 
was nothing militating in the slightest de* 
gree against that solemn and sacred l^n* 
uiple which he reverenced as mutm as 
any man, that in the exercise of a sound 
discretion (itself constituting one of the 
few merits and advantages of the proceed* 
ing now adopted), the House might give 
to tile accused party all the benefits de* 
rivablc from the act of king Wtliiam t but 
at the same time ’ pserve to itself the- 
power of. calling new wifnhsaes, where 
they were necessary, and nSt wsMonly 
obti^ided for tite purpose of creating^ 
delay. It was clear that mioiitW must, 
be^ in possession of the nkmes of. all the 
principal .witnesses, and must liave a 
knowledgd of their charaefer, ffo.ni the 
length of time that bad elapsed sinw^^fae. 
evidence wa'^placed itilbeir bands {.-and, 
though he would not consent to the In-s. 
troduction of any praotieal difficulty, be 
was confident that none siMdi hou|d> aciBO 
from the concession now requtreK On. 
the contrary, without ref«rehpe,to prece*^ 
^ dents,, because bo. (the'marq|ii» of JiraU'* 
down) did not admit their validity,'the 
a^le and. learned 4ord*himielf. wqt^ld 
allow, tlmta communicatioQ of the names 
of the witnesses', and of the ^cific t^iuta 
of charge, might avoid- that much greater • 
evil,, of an interruption in the midst qf a 
proc^ding, hy a d.elpy>wi^h the l^oitse 
would Cepi bound to ^ant on the mere 
stateme^of its neces^y. Pectu^ thk 
driw might be one,, two, pr.^ee monthK 
Ana be would ask any man, wbethet such 
a-caurae would not- be much more eon* 
ttary.tor|trecedent, much more contrary 
to w/the ordinary rules of jmtice, and 
• VOL. II, , 


attendetl with a much greater dhgroc. 
of inconvenience, than would result 
from complying with the request of her 
majesty, when, for upwards of 12 moi-iths, 
the accusing party had been in possession 
of evidence which the accused party re¬ 
quired only a month or,six weeks to ex* 
amine tffid overthrow ? Not .only would 
delay be avoided, but, as lie had before 
stated—and it well deserved to be weighed 
—the House would prevent the possibility 
of its being held out, after the close of 
the examinations in^upport of tlie cliarges,- 
and at a period when the public hiiiul was 
in a stateof the gi%atest infianmiatiun -iind 
excitement, thatthb best means of t-.xpos- 
ing the foul .and impure character of tlic 
evidence alreidy adduced had been denied 
to her majesty. In this interval the whole 
subject would be canvassed and discussed, 
and tbyi utmost inquiry and ’injustice 
would probably b§ done to one party, or 
to both. Upon those grounds he sup* 
ported the proposition of his noble and 
learned friend, not a's a m.-itter of indul¬ 
gence, but because be was convinced, 
that if it should be adopted by the House, 
it would further the case oi general jus¬ 
tice, and bring this painful and unhappy 
icase j^o a more speedy conclusion. 

- The Earl of Liverpool sai^, there were 
^w queations on which he cculd he more 
anxiouf. to deliver his sentiments than on 
that now before the House; because he 
knew little of himself, and of his own feel- 
iUga and disposition in a matter of this 
character and magnitude, if lie could allow 
.himself for g moment to doubt on which 
side the balance opght to preponderate, 
if in^he appeal of her majesty, or in the 
Sj^ech of the noble and learned lord, any 
wdl-fqunded claim of substantial justice 
had been made out, be hoped he should 
have been ^mong the first to give it his 
■ consent. ^ He was, however, ready to.dis¬ 
cuss the question on the general grounds 
taken by the noble marquis. He agreed 
that bills of pains and penalties were con¬ 
trary do the regular course of law; and 
^ that the House ought not to be guided in 
«tch casis by nny precedents, excepting 
as lir as those precedents might be «u|r. 
ported by, tlie principles of substantiid 
joitice. ■ Pn a former occasion, he bad 
made thi& admission to the/fullest extent 
that ^uld be required ; he had .allowed 
that no precedents were to be found ; but 
supposing they were all tlie other w'ny, 
supposing-they universally* sij^ported (hti 
grant of a list of witaessesjit b|»;put it to 
2 G 
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the House, nhuthcr, whatever it n]i^;ht 
think ot'tho iiiccnveniencc of the practice, 
it wo Li ill have been easy for it to have re¬ 
jected this application? On •this account 
he said, that, though precedents ouglit 
not to jj'overa this case, they formed an 
ingrcdieiiL iiciitcv of consideration; and 
if any light could be derived froVti them, 
be wus anxious that if should be brought 
into the discussion, i'he noble and learned 
lord bad jlircctcd a p! cat part of his obser¬ 
vations, and no doubt very properly, to 
tlio analogy between the present case and 
an impeachment for high treason, and had 
alluded particularly to tliQ aQt'of king 
W’iliiam, which providbd tltat a list of the 
witnesses by nliom the charge was to be 
supported sliould be delivecdd to the party 
accused. On that question he wished to 
make a few observations at present* 
The noble and learned lord had ^id that 
several persons on his ^the earl of Liver*, 
pool’s) side of the House grumbled pt that 
statute. Were he asked to declare'^his 
opinion upon it, he Would candidly state, 
that though this statute was, in his opi* 
nion, liable to great objections, and though 
he doubted whether the dditantage was 
equal to the inconvenience resulting^ from 
it, still he Inal' no desire to disturb it. It' 
was a law which had long existed,' and 
under it justice had hitherto been done t« 
all panics. When the question aro^ 
whether an indulgence should be granted ’ 
to the Crown or to the accused, he would 
admit that the balance should incline in 
favour of the latter; bat, withqut looking 
nicely at this law, it appeared to him, 
questionable whether jt snould rensain on 
tlie statute-book. Tlie principle on which 
it was founded had alt«ays been « tnattir 
of doubt, not among mere sradtterers in W 
* and politics, but even umong Whigs, and 
the.greatest constitutional lawyers of Hie 
country. The 7lh of Ann, ch..^, hftd' 
been introduced as.anactof justice to the. 
accused, and it expressly enacted, that 
the provisions of the law sbouM not take 
ellect, unlil after the death of tile Pre¬ 
tender ; the consequence was, that for 70 
years afterwards, the law remained a dead 
letter. This statute of Ann, which .tvas. 
made for tl\e. purpose- of explaining and 
amending t^* of W'illiaro, ha4 been for 
the first ti^^&cted on in the cqipe of lord 
Georgq Gtdrdon. On the subject of thjs 
.statute*of Wiliram, his lioble and fearned 
friend had alliajw already to the authority 
of the^ealeS^feqstitutional lawyer that 
this cwntr)',, or perhaps any others'had 
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ever poslbsscd; and he thought it impor-. 
tant«to call their lordsliips* attention to the 
opinion which that great lawyer (judge 
Foster) a mao whose disposition led him 
to favour public liberty, had expressed 
on tb'is very statute. He said, that “ fur¬ 
nishing the prisoner with the names, pro-< 
fessions, and plac’es of abode of the wit¬ 
nesses and jury, so long before the trial, 
may serve many bad purposes, which are 
too obvious to be mentioned. One good 
purpose, and but one, it may serve. It 
gives to the prisoner an opportunity of 
informing himself of the character of the 
witnesses and jury. But this single ad-* 
vantage will, weigh vCry littie-in the scale 
#f *^1181106 or sound policy against the 
many bad ends which may be answered 
by it. However, if it weighs any thing 
.in the scale of justice, the Crown is at all 
events entitled to the same' opportunity of 
sifting the character of the prisoner’s wit- . 
neelj^s.” By this law, which-entitled the 
accused to a list of the witnesses for the 
Crown, while the .Crown could not obtain 
a -list of those for the accused, a great ad¬ 
vantage was given to the accused; and 
therefore his noble and learned friend had 
truly said, that whatever might be the de¬ 
gree of pqfjury committed by the witnesses 
fur the accused, it way not in the power of' 
the Crown to bring forward a s'ingic wit¬ 
ness to confradict them, unless those in¬ 
cluded in the list of witnesses’.names fiir- 
hished iit ^he first instance. But there 
was no analogy between tlie case of high 
treason and the present cusie. He wns sur- 

f irised therefore to bear the hoble and 
earped lord-say, that the present case, 
ivhich could beWbllowcHl alone by - the 
^punishment, of degradation, was to be 
compared to treason, which was visited 
with the punishment of death. He was 
surprised toi hear the iloUe lord say so, 
yhere was nq’argument in the observation 
-.-to a mind full of honour and sensibility, 
he admitted that degradation mighty be 
looked on as a. punishment more bitter 
than death ftself, but the law did not enter 
into those feelings, the law was made for 
.all, and it marked the highest crimes with 
- the highest punishment. He had, there¬ 
fore, ,no difficulty whatever in statipg, as 
an abstract principle (witiiout wishing to 
disturb the existing law as to high treason 
fliat-'mcfo injustice than real good was 
likely * to- iirise from the Indulgence in- 
question, and for that opintoit he had 
already ^oted the greatest authority. 
It might l^ve tlie accit^d' the means of 
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preparing u false defence, and it aisb gave course of proceeding Irod been ohlccteil 
liiin the power of acting by threats, and to on the grouniV tint an impe uimm-nt 
intimidation. Thus, instead of forward- originating in the House of. Commons 
ing, it waylaid justice; and might prevent would-liave been more proper, but u 
witnesses from coming forward to prot^e tirat course had been pursued, what would 
the charges alleged against the acclised. be the result—what would bec«xine of the 
If what the noble lord said was true, that list of witnesses so elapiorously called 
the hand of power was direbted against the ’ for ? VVljy, in cases of impeachment, the 
accused, well .might it be said on the Houses of Parliament wore entitled not 
other hand that ihe_ power of popular da- only to examine fresh witne.sses, but had 
mour was in favour of thfe accused, and the undoubted right to bring forward new 
against the Crown. He was willing to charges, and therefore if the mode were 
abide by the principle which was held in adopted which the noble lord called just 
courts of justice* N6 more could be and constitutional, not only nev.'witnesses, 
fairly asked. ■ If any code of law in this might be examined, but even nevv charges 
world wa§ deserving of praise, was full,of might be preferred. The objection, tlicro- 
mercy and of tenderness to the prisoner, fore, qn thff ground that a proceeding by 
it was the bode of English law*^ Go to the impeachment-would have giyen the nc- 
tribunals of foreign countries—to the new* ctyied tft& advantage of knowing what wit- 
modelled laws of the continent, new mo- neSses.were to be produced at their lot'd- 
dellcd with the best intentions, and for the ships* bar, was hot well founded? 1 heir 
interests of the people,—but how mura lordships did not sit there merely to try 
were tliey below the free and humane kn Islue between two parties with their 
spirit which pervaded the English law; a njoutbs closed*;^ they sat there to adminis- 
spirit so favourable to the accused-, whilst ter greai and high powers, and in tlio ex- 
at the same time it animated and sup, ercise of those powers, and in the pursuit 
ported the cause of public justice—which of truth, they had on undoubted rigiit to 
gave equal advantages to both parties, and call to their bar whatever witnesses they, 
left even to the .unsuccessful no ground to might think fit. They were not limited 
com*plaiii. The noble marquis said it was to such evidence as ^ the accuser and 
llie custom in cases of ordinary crime in the party accused might tliink proper 
the courts below to annex a list of the ^ bring before them. Their lordships 
witnesses on the back of the.indictment, Vlght recollect that but a |ftw years 
and to furnish the party accused, or his .ago a cause of great public interest 
solicitor with a list of the witnesses. Tlf6 was tried before them, and fact.s ol the 
lact was not so. The names of the wit- greatest importance were eirtraetcd jrom 
nesses were only written on the indictment witnesses, not called by counsel at either 
to go before the* grand jury; and he him- side, but by some of their lordships. He 
selMiad known many instances where only admitted that there were •many crimes 
a very small qyraber of tho witnesses foi' which could only be reached by impeacb- 
the prosecution were inscribed on the in- -ment; but still he would maintain that 
dictment tQ^o before the grand jury; and tliere was a power^of probing testimony 
many witnesses were afterwards adduced in that. House which no other tribunal 
on tlie proseeution whose name's ■ never possessed; ^and, if there was any caw 
went to the giand jury; therefore the more proper than another for then* lord- 
cases were not analogous. He now came ships cognizance, if there was any case in 
to apply himself to those principlos and which the utmost latitude of inve.sligation 
precedents which had relafjon to this par- was necessary, it*was such a case a^ this 
ticular case; and he-was pfepared to mresent. But the noble and Ici.rnca lord 
maintain, that the very mode in which the nftd maintained that tho course pursued by 
noble and learned lord had put the ques- the ministers of the Crown would create 
tion respectijig a list of witnesses was suf- great inconvenience—that it would cause 
ficient to give it a decided negative* If a great delay in the progresif orthis unhappy 
list was to be'deliver^d at all, it must be a business ; but he (the earl of Liverpool) 
full list; for, if not full and complete, it would say, that eVen after the list ot wit- 
might deceive the porty accused instead of nesses were ftirnished, that list might be 
being an advantage. That a full,list could found incomplete; many circumstances or 
not be granted in this case was so evident, great importance might inspire, wnidi 
that no noble lord had attempted to Sup- might render it extremjtlv ^ccssary and 
port such a proposition. The present proper for counsel to asi« for delay; not 
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tidald he SCO on what grounds their lord* 
ships coaid. possibly rotosesuch on appli¬ 
cation.* Hg was quite sure, that if he iiod 
the honour of appearing before them as 
counsel for- the illustrious lady whose con> 
duct was called in question, he would feel 
himself justified, under such circum¬ 
stances, to apply to their lordships fnr 
delay. The argument founded bn the 
plea of inconvenience and of delay natu¬ 
rally fell to the ground, because both 
w'ould fqUow the course contended for at 
tho otiier side; who did not prqpose to do 
wiiat they contemplated completely; and 
the consequence, so far from'being ser¬ 
viceable to -the accused, might be most 
injurious. He repeated that *their, lord* 
ships would obviate no inconvenience by 
agreeing to tho present proposal, wps 
not proposed to give a Complete list { attd 
by an incomplete one the accused parU 
might be <;ntrapped and iouiared.' He 
iherofore hoped their lordships woalS act^ 
consistently with the uniform practice of 
parliament, and not consent to gjVe any 
list of witnesses. He had sbownthat, M 
acting thus, there would be no ii^ustice 
done to the accused, and that opinion 
was supported by the great legal authority 
which he had quoted. He had stated his’ 
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uniform practice of parliament in with¬ 
holding a' list of the witnesses, and yet, 
when he opened bis objections to the mo¬ 
tion, he had distinctly admitted the argu* 
ment - and the principle, of his noble and 
learnftd friend, that thb not a case ini 
which the House was to be bound bypre^ 
cedents. Precedent,.the noble earl bad 
said ill the . commencement of his speech, 
might be an ingredient^ butJt was not the. 
leading principle by which their lordships 
were to be gutdea on this occasion; yet 
throughout the whole of his speech he had 
argued that the same rules and precedents 
were applicatde here os in ordinary cases. 
The noble ewi had lauded,' in eloquent 
language, the administration of justice in 
tlda country, and had represented it ap 
Commanding the admiration of every fo¬ 
reigner. He (lord Holland) admitted the 
jiytne^'of these remarks; but why had 
the noble earl introduced’an eulogium on 
the British law at the moment when he 
was departing from it ? Let not their lord- 
ships ** lay the flattering unction to their 
iotils’^ that this proceeding was to be dig¬ 
nified with the name of British law ; it was 
not law, but an exception to the law. The 
noble earl had stated the reasons w}nch 
rendered an adherence to rules and pre¬ 
cedents desirable; he had said, and 
tlmt the House were not to look at 
ardship of a particular ’ case, but 


reasons for thinking that this indulgence; 
would operate not fairly, but'most unfeit^jogi justly, 
and he wodld leave it to their lordships iH ^^be nc 

judge which of tho two was likety to ha^ to be regulated by general principles; 
the greater effect in thyrarting the cauiia, wmy were even to incur the odium of not 
of justice-^tlsB power of the Crown, or - * ^ ’ 

popular clamour, highly excited as it was 
at the present moment. Far was be frpmt 
wishing that jnstie'e* ^ould not be done. 

Let the accusation be fairly and unaqiu- 
vocally set forth; lefe'the'witnrases be 
then heard in its support^ ffidd afterward 
let their characters or tMtimoUy sifted 
to whatever extent raiglit be reqtHredi 
let a fbir,‘ be would say a liWrm t^tantA{e 
be given the illustrious accused to ibiwe 
every .preparation for her defence^ but let 
their-^rdships take card, while secutdog 
, the foil possession of those joit oppertu-, 
nities, that they did not go a step wtheV 
and adopt a pourse which, Jnstead of fad* 
luating,. was more calculated, td ioapefie 
, the attaiiimerfl of that great Object which 
tliey all had view*r>fUl and substanUal 
justice.' . , ■ , ^ 

Lord HaUimd said, tiie donclaakitt -d 
; the noble-aarl’a^^apeech was direotl]/^ at va* 

„,riouce with thOlviticiples with wUch it SM 
Ot>t.. The melm:part bad just steted hid 
yvish ^t.theilouae sbotdd adbefa to the 


d'eing justice in'a particular case, in order 
to avoid t^e greater evil of doing injustice 
in all other cases. But surely tiie excep¬ 
tion could not be the rule aa well as the 
law i- How WM it possiblp for them to 
say to' this illustrious individual, or to any 
accused.party—Your situatieu is so ex- 
traordinaryr that the common and ordi¬ 
nary cottrsa of law. cannot reach you, and 
we are obliged to deviate from the great 
fuodampnud principles of justice in dl 
and dvililed cou ntrics ?■ . Tbeir lord¬ 
ship niigbt indeed bold that language to 
an individual* if the case were one to which 
ordinary rules were not applicable; but 
were th^ to answer an application from 
tho same individual, in the same case, by 
saying,-with, something that would Iook 
Tetyjthet hypocrisy,*' •? We tire tied down 
by .ruhifr—we know the proceeding is a 
great hardship on you, but wo'-must con* 
eider other casee—we must < remember, 
that* • while we are deviating from aU pre¬ 
cedent^ we ate estdtltshi'i^ a pfeced^t.” 
He implmied tbdr lordships topaase end 
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reflect on what they were doing. 'Were ception. A person accused of treasotif 
they not converting accusers into judges i and* prosecuted by the Crown, was 6up< 
Were they ifot confounding the duties of posed to contend against the strong arm 
jury and judges'^of petty jury and grand of power, and tlierefore the law wisejy and 
jury ? Were they not acting in the three* humanely fenced him round with the safop 
fold character of prosecutors, judgel, and guards provided by this statute. ^ But in 
jury ? And yet. they were to sny they were proceedings before parliament, which con- 
bound by rule 1 by what rule i He re* stituted the exception, the law withheld 
meiqbered a saying of some great and wise the armour with which it defended the 
man—lie .believed lord Bacon—at all person accused in cases of crown prosecu* 
events, it was more natural to.as'cribe any tions,. on the principle that the prosecutor 
thing wise and profound to that eminent was not clothfd with the same potver. He 
writer than to any other; the saying was would now ask leave to shy one word as 
this—The forms and rules of law are to the calling of tVesh witnesses to speak 
like the rind and bark of a tree, which, to new focts which might arise in the 
though no‘part of the *8ubtgance of the course of the trial. The noble etu^ad 
tree, protect it from the mclemency of aaidf ihalit would be much belter wft to 
the weatherand this remark, he thought, give B lijsi hf witnesses at all than to give 
might be well applied to the general rules an incomplete one. He was, however, 
and principles of parliament. It would of a ve|y different opinion, and thought, 
be as just to suppose that strength was ad* b* they were sitting there on a most ano- 
Ued to the tree by preserving thebark, as malous proceeding in criminal equity, 
to the laws by preserving exterior forms, they dUgot to give the illustrious party ac- 
without regarding the substance they were cused every privilege. The noble earl had 
destined to protect. He should now pro- likewise said, that* it was in the caso of 
coed to make a few observations on the treason alone that a Hat of witnesses was 
statute of William relating to high trea#> given to the accused. This was true to 
son. He had heard from his noble and toe letter; but be would ask whether, in 
learned friend behind him, one of the most fact or practice, it was in cases of treason 
eloquent panegyrics which he had ever alonq tfiat persons knew of .the witnesses 
heard [)ronounced upon that great actr~ tO be brought against them, and the 
great, as itextended protection to the sub--nature of toe accusation which those 
jects of this country, and as it held up a vwitnesses were to support ? Would too 
splendid example ofjosttce to every ni^n :LvnobIe earl say that there was one case 
in the world. He wrould notbesaspwmd a hundred—nay, would he say that 
of favouring a party knOwn by the name of toere was one in ten thousand—in which 
Tories; but he must say, though his pre- the xperson arraigned came to the bar 
dllections were not in favour of Tories, with so little knowledge (he would not 
that, whatever other politied sins had been say dejure, but defacto) oi the witnesses 
ascribed to tl\ose individuals, thecountry— and the charges against him, as that 
he had almost said the world—was indebt- with which the illustrious personage now 
cd to them for that act. It bad originated accused would come before their lord- 
in tbc recommendation of a committae of ships i He was willing to rest the sue- 
that House of Commons by whom thefaill cess of t^p motion upon toe answer to 
of Rights had been passed; but, when first that Question, He did not believe, that 
brought up, it had not been acceded to when, in other cases, a copy of the bill 
the House of Lords; and ha expected to of indictment was presented to (he per- 
hear a loud expression of triumph flrom sot)' tender accqsation, it was absolute- 
thc other side when he atated 'that the ly fequisite to give him at the same time a 
chief cause of il;8 rejection was the* intro- list of the wittlMses ;.but he would put it 
duction of that clause which eAseted that* to any noble lord, whether,, when an indi- 
the trial of*a peer for high treason slliuuld vidual was brought before a magistrate, 
take place, not before a commissiocr ap- that magistrate did not confront him wito 
pointed by the House of Peers, but before his^accusers, br at least show him the in- 
every, individual in the House. With res- formation upon which proceedings were 
pect to the previsions of this statute, it instituted against hinu The noble carl 
was sffld by the noble earl,‘that proceed-, might 'draw an ingenious argument from 
ings before parliament were excepted from the practice of thef 'ceurta below, 
their operation; but the noble lord had and say that the magistrate was not 
nut adverted to toe principle of toat ex-« eompelied to iwve recourse to either' of 
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these mea;;iirc.s; but Cvcn though that yet uohcard-of tnanner, which partakes 
were the case, the witnesses and .the neither of the nature of an impeacimient, 
cliargo were generally well known to the rtor of the process of the comtnon law, 
accused before he was put upon his trial; give*me the, justice wliicli belongs to the 
therefore, in practice, the analogy which case. You have taken a great discretion 
had hct'n drawn was in favour of tile mo> upon yourselves ; exercise that discretion 
tionofhis noble and learned friend. The no- *as you ought.” The noble carl had said 
ble carl had that nigiit become the tfhaiup- (and it was much to his honour) liiathc 
ion of the privileges parliament, and had not taken into his consideration any’ of 
said he would never submit to parliament the precedents which occurred b*’f<»’c the 
being bound to any rules except its own. Revolution jf 1688. If however the noble 
Hu (lord Holland) .held as jiighly as the earl had not done this, be (lord Holland) 
noble earl could do the power and privi- should like to know why they sliould take 
leges of puriianieut; but he confessed ; into their consideration those flagitious acts 
that he, for one, did not exactly uiider* j which had been"^passed to.serve the ty- 
stao^hc rules which had been adverted raonical purp^oses of thh day*. He, for 
to l^piic noble earl; and he did not ^ike one, would not go into that register of 
to submit to rules whose nature he did not criiue and bloodshed. He was content to 
understand. There liad been a consider* .take his precedents from those which had 
able argument upon the extraordinary occurred, if indeed any had occurred, smee 
functions of parliament. Now heimust ask i tl^at period. Fie wished, however, 
what the extraordinary functioh was' Chat tne noble earl had pointed out .the 
which they had to exercise ? It v/hs the . cases to which he was desirous that the 
function of applying to a particular case a ‘House should adhere. -He wished'in- 
power which the other courts of justice did deed that the noble earl ivould select 
not possess; he meant their discretion; and I any two cases since the year 1(>88, in 
he trusted that tliat discretion would be ^ the English parliament (be would not ad- 
excrcis.cd in such a way as to obtain jus*: vert to what had passed in the parliament 
ticc. And this was what the noble earl of Ireland), in which, in bills of Pains and 
himself exhorted the House'to do. He Penalties, the one had been guided iiy 
sajd that they were not to look to the’spe* the other. The noble carl, he was well 
cific charges before them so much as to. aware, was too generous an opponent to 
the justice of the whole case ; and he then / quote the cases of Plunket and the bishop 
went on to prove that the mode of proceed- of Rochester as different cases ; they were 
ing he had recommended would not pro- in reality, the same ; and, if the noble carl 
duce a greater interruption than would J did not deny' that position, his (lurd 
otherwise occur, which .interruption was | Holland's) argument was unanswerable, 
stated to bo the. principal evil at present. | He must again observe, that tins was 
Rut here, he would observe to the noble ; an anomalous case; titat it was an extranr- 
carl, that he must either argue upon | dniary exercise of the functions of parlia- 
precedents entirely, or e|se he must throw ipent, and on that principle, he contended 
them completely overboard.' * The oobJc every po'ssibte indulgence ought to be ex- 
earl must not at one moment say that th^ tended to hdPiitiajesty. There were many 
were acting upon precedent, and,* 9 t an- reasons why this motion ought to bo grant- 
other, that there was no precedent to dix ed ; first, it ought to be granted if it was 
rect them., He must also remind the nO- not likely to ^feat the purposes of jus- 
ble earl' that many of his arguments' tide ; next, because the proceeding was in 
did not apply, to this case, for they itself of a most singular and unprecedent- 
proceeded upon the supposition t£at ed nature, being a proceeding in which 
this measure was an impeifcbment, which*' parlianaeat wetl'Cailed upon to receive ovi- 
thc noble carl knew as well as him- pence both in -a legislative and a judicial 
self It was nut. The illustrious person- character; thirdly, because *'the third 
age now accused had therefore a right to branch dfthe legislature would, after their 
say to the noble lord, Iff you proceed Iqrdsbips and the otlfer House of Parlia- 
against .me by impeachment* follow the ment ha^ decided on this matter, be, call- 
precedents which have been established iS ed upon to pronounce as a judge as ‘much 
impeachisents. If you proceed against as their lordships; but from the pe- 
me by./common-law, give me justice ac- culiar nature of the situation of that 
cording to the common Ipw. But if you branch-there was not much- chance of 
proceed aghinst me^in aa arbitrary and as the usual assent being refused to this bill. 
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Let their lordships look to-the situation in cr.tion of her majesty demanilcd it, he 
which the House of Commons would be '■hould vote for thp present motion. Bo- 
placed. The noble earl had said, that, in lore he concluded he had one remark to 
a case of impeachment, the llduse of Com- make regarding bills of Tains and Peiial- 
nions would not be precluded from, muk- ties. He would not say that they ought 
ing new charges', and producing new wit- in no casp to be introduced ; but this he 
nesses in support of them, during the was prepared to say, tlitK, if they were to 
course of the trial; but then, however se- be considered as necessary, the obscurity • 
vere the powers were with which the of their nature formed an additional item 
House of Commons was invested in cases in the lung catalogue of objections which 
of impeachment; properly invested, he he must see overruled before he, for one, 
would allow, for the security of freedom, could consent to them. In the anomalous 
though greater than those possessed by a proceeding against the earl of Middle- 
gtfandjury; the party impeached had the sex, in whose impeachment the duke of 
advantage of the evidence taken Buckingham, after his return from Spain, 

against him being taken before a public, took so active a part, James the IsUhad 
and not a secret, tribunpi; in short, he observed to that favourite with much 
knew the general nature of the. evidence, piorei||pint,*but not with !nuch meredoU- 
and the witnesses to bi^roduced, ih^sup- “cacy^han. he generally used ;—“ Steniiy 
port of it. He haH been told indeed, and (bis familiar appellation for tljc duke), 
lu! could not dispute the position, that her you arp preparing a rod fur your own 
majesty, when her case came before the breech. ” This afterwards actually was 
House of Commons, would have, that ad- the-case. He therefore wished to im- 
vanta'ge. But on that very account‘''he pfess upon their lordships, tliat, when 
thohglit that their lordshjps Were bound* they deviated firom precedents and strict 
to look to their own characters. .They law, the first deviation was not in gene- 
ought particularly to mark wjiat^hat cir- ral the last. Public men ought parti- 
cuinstance called upon- them to do; they cularly to recollect that, bills of Pains 
ought to consider what was due to them- and Penalties were convenient methods of 
selves, to their characters, to the verdict destroying a public adversary ; and so 
vvhicli they were called upon to give, and far procuring a delay between the timu 
to tlie approbation which that verdict Was tif the accusation and of the defence, iiad 
to meet from posterity. Ip the House of hitherto been, defended upon the necos- 
Coimnotis her majesty would hwe the op- sity of dispatch^ thougli oftencr, he would 
portunity- with a previous knowledge bf allow, because the accused party hud cs- 
the chiirgcs and the evidence, of cross-ex- paped beyond the immediate reach of the 
•amining every witness ; a privilege which law. Indeed he tlid not know that there 
had been described as of ineltimable ad-'' was any better way of showing how little 
vantage by his noble and learned friend, tliose who -propos^ed the bill hud been 
the ornament,of the English bar, wjio had guided by principle in ifiis peculiar case,, 
formerly exercised it so abiy. What,, than by remindinj^their lordships that this 
than, would follow ? That case on proceeding, which was now instituted for 
which the House of Commons would have delay, had often been instituted for rca 
to jdecitle would not be the same with that sons diametrically opposite. The present was 
op which their lordships would decide ; it an anomalous exercise of their lordships’ 
would be infinitely more favourable to her power, and therefore they ought to be 
majesty. He therefore implored their lord- gtiided by the Special circumstances of 
ships, as they regarded thoir intet'ests and the case, and not by precedents of former 
their character^ to give thq accused as bills of Pains and Peiiulties,-which were 
good an opportunity for making a safisfac- totally inapplicable to it. He was ajiprc- 
tory defence before them as sh% would hepsive that hohad already more tium ^u^i- 
possess when she came before the House cientljr fatigued the House; and he should 
of Commons. That (mportunity she c^uld tbcretorc sit down with expressing his 
mot have if tlieir lordships did notmccede hearty concurrence in his noble and learn- 
to the present motion. Much greater ad- eu friend’s niotion. ^ 

vantage was; gained from the cross-exa- Lord Ellcnborough allowed that the pre- 
minatiof) of a witness' than'from rebutting sent was a novel proceeding ; but said, ho 
his testimony by the evidence of others, could not sit still, and listen to the rules 
On this account, and becaus'e he thought that had been laid down for tlie govern- 
that the reason of the thing And the appU- j'ment of the proceedings of theif^ordships’ 
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House, ond the arguments wliich had 
been adduced in support of the course re¬ 
commended by some noble lords. The 
House, was not left without a law or 
precedent of its own upon which tb act. 
A wider space for the admission of evi¬ 
dence migiit be fairly argued ; greater fa¬ 
cilities might be extended to.the accused ; 
he, for one, • should wish that every la¬ 
titude hitherfo granted since the period 
of the llevolution might be afforded to 
her majesty, consistently with the rules 
of the Llouse, to enable her. tp lesta- 
blish her innocence. But what was the 
fact?—her majesty aSked pnore^^shede¬ 
manded an exemption from the ordi¬ 
nary rules of law, which were pever 
granted, to any* except ip casei ^jhigh-. 
treason ; by a peculiar act of patphnent 
which hp did not consider the wisest 
part of our legislation. That, het wpuld 
not consent to give her. Was there 
any thing in the nature of the present 
proceeding which ought to entitle the ac¬ 
cused to privileges or an e^ufdly high cha¬ 
racter as .those granted .to defendants in 
such a situation ? He thought not. No¬ 
thing, in liis mind, could be a more suit¬ 
able mode of proceeding, than the present; 
except a proceedingat once by a biU of At¬ 
tainder. Here he would not repeat the pow¬ 
erful arguments which bad been urged with. 
BO much effect by the noble earl qpposite; 
he agreed, however,with him in the concib- 
sion he had drawn, that an innovation like 
that now attempted, might be pregnant 
with the most' dan^erhus consequences 
in future, which it Vnight not be so easy to 
repair. Parliament hqd behaved towards 
the queen in a way whidi reflected ho¬ 
nour upon itself. H^tbou|B(ht that the 
proceedings against her majttty bad been 
conducted inns favourable'and as lenient 
a manner as the nature of ^those' pro¬ 
ceedings and the spirit of the.coostitotib'H' 
allowed. Their lordships were not to, 
consider what was favourable to ^ Cros^n 
or. what was favourable to the ^een. All 
that they had to consider' was, what was 
justice and what was truth; and in order 
to come to a right conclusion on thnt 
subject, he should negative the motidn 
of the' noble end learn^ lord. In¬ 
deed, if it were granted, ne wished to 
know what advantage it i^ould prex^oe to 
her majesty f Owingf to the i^e'nce of 
t^ judges on ciicuit, the investiga¬ 
tion, nad been put ‘off to the 17th of 
August Wad it possible, that in the in- j 
terval hm majesty could procure that eyi-‘| 
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dence which it was affected she would re¬ 
quire, and 'which it would be necessary 
to search for' in a very distant part of 
Europe. How did the present application 
agree^ with the wish her majesty had ex¬ 
pressed to go to trial on twenty-four hours 
notice i In plain truth, it was evident that 
this application had been made with the 
intention of creating a popular cflect. 
And that was in itself a re.ison why it 
ought not to be granted. But were this 
consideration even waved, and a list of 
the witnesses granted to her umjesty, 
be must remind the House, that a roeda 
misnomer in the list might be productive 
of calumny. \yas it possible so to des¬ 
cribe the person^ tiving'as they did in vari¬ 
ous parts of Europe, as to preclude the 
poisiDflijly of thir accused party saying 
that the tritnesses were not to be found 
from their descriptions ? It should be 
recollifcted, that m inserting only one of 
those mtdtiform foreign names in the pre- 
aniihie of the bill of I^insand Penalties, to 
guard against a tpisnomer it had been intro¬ 
duced by an alias. The'omission of a single 
letterin#forcignDame might beobjectedas 
a probablq cause of injustice to the accused. 
Opportunities of discovering errors of that 
nature would not, in the present day, be 
lost for want of zeal or attention, but on 
thetiontrary would not fail to be laid hold 
of with a view, to mislead public feeling, 
and distract attention.—'Was there ever 
known, in the annals of this country, a 
case where it was so necessary to bring 
the witnesses to the bar of the House, un-‘ 
bwed and untouched } Never. And yet 
the conduct which had already,been 
pursued. in one of our sea-ports, with- 
,m a few doys might be considered suHi- 
cient to a^d a rather unpromising pres¬ 
age for the future. Let her majesty naye 
afbir opportunity of disproving the chai^ges 
against her, but first Ik them have the 
evideqee upon Vecord> let them know the 
patota of the accusation, and then let her 
mpjestytbaVo a full and ample opportunity 
oC.rebuttjag tf* This he was most ready.. 

> to graby hut he could not forget that the 
queen rod pressed on *their lordships^ 

^ House the necessity of a speedy trial, at 
' bntjit anolioe of twenjy-four hours. There 
w«i boatman more disposed to do her mg-^ 
jesty justice in that House, biit be protest-^ 
ed fgainst the fanciful ankugies wypfii: 
,had been'drawn that cveiriug, as’noifdps 
not fbunro^ in law or in the precedents on 
recorthin the proceedings of that Hqiase., 
He wii* determined} throughout the. wJ^e 
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of thU tranj^actiQi^t to adhare to the prac* 
tioe of their lordships in similar cases, and 
the spirit of the common law. In doing 
so. he was satisfied, he should act a con* 
scientious part; and he was also persuad¬ 
ed whenever the House should be persuad¬ 
ed to depart from that spirit it would nei¬ 
ther do justice between the illustrious par¬ 
ties concerned, npr obtain from the na¬ 
tion the reward of public respect. 

^ord Holland could -not understand 
what the noble lord %ieant tfy talking, 
as he had done, about popular effect and 

m 'ar clamour. If the noble lord al- 
either to him or to his noble and 
learned friend who had brought forward 
the motion, he flung back the imputation 
with scorn, and would tell the noble lord - 
that'it was a most unpacliamentary pro- 
c^ing to attribute improper motives to 
any noble lord. If, however, the noble 
lord alluded to the illustrious individual 
whose case was before their lordships,,he 
would then tell the noble lord that he did 
not envy the feelings nor admire the cha¬ 
rity of that individual who could* impute 
motives which he could not know, and 
which it WM impossible for him to prove, 
to a party labouring under such heavy 
charges as the illustrious personage in 
question. 

Lord EUenborough, in explanation, said, 
that from the respect which the noble Iprd 
knew he felt both for him and for bis np- 
ble and learned friend, he must hpve been 
aware that he (lord Ellenborpugh) could 
npt intend to impute to either of 
them any. design of exciting popular cla¬ 
mour. Neither had he any intention to 
impute any such motive to her majesty* 
What he alluded to was the mischievous 
spirit that pervaded every ^rt of the 
metropolis; and the efforts 0|ide to' in¬ 
fluence the public tnind. It was idi- 
possible for a man to walk along the af redt% 
or to take up a newspaper, without tvft- 
nesting the dangerous extent to whibh 
that spirit'was carried. 

Lord Holland expressed jiimself satis- 
fled with the explanation almded l\y the 
noble lord. 

The Marquis of Bute felt too anxioUs as 
to the result of this motion to give a 
aileut vote upon it. «The appearance of 
the times was fearful, and he prayed'to 
Qod such times might never come again. 
Amazing anxiety existed abroad, and 
there was little less within doors. *If Uie 
was different from other oases of 
divorce, how then could their lordships 
VOL. II. 


apply to it the ordinary rules in such 
cases ? It was called a bill of Pains and 
Penalties, but, in his opinion, it differed 
very little from a bill of Divorce. He 
entirely differed from the noble lord who 
had just spoken, regarding the inutility of 
grunting a list of the witnesses to her ma¬ 
jesty, because she could*not inquire into 
their characters within twenty ffour hours. 
He thought that as some of them were 
stated to have been persons in the employ¬ 
ment of her majesty, and indeed musthave 
been so as they were to speak to her pri¬ 
vate habits, the knowledge of their names, 
if. it was only twenty-tour hours before 
they were examined, would be of some 
importance to her in her defence, and 
upon her cross-examination of them. He 
maintained that, as the bill now before 
their lordships went to degrade her from 
the rank and dignity of queen of Scotland, 
and as she was entitled by the laws of that 
kingdom to a list of the*witnesses to be 
exhibited against her, it was unjust to re¬ 
fuse them to her when she was to submit 
to a trial before the peers of that nation 
as well as before the peers of the other 
parts of the united kingdom. He like¬ 
wise reminded their lordships, that the 
bill now before them might not be the 
only bill introduced into parliament against 
tjie illustrious ladv. Supposing her to 
be found guilty the charges produced 
against her, might not a bill of Exclusion 
be introduced to prevent her succeed¬ 
ing at any future time to the Britisluhronc, 
to which it would be recollected that she 
would, in case of the death of certain and 
not many individuals, have a legal title in 
her own right ? 

Lord Bclhaven sgid, ho could not give 
his vote on this occasion without making 
a few observations. They were about to 
pass a law,« which would deprive her ma¬ 
jesty of rigfits, which she would other¬ 
wise possess. In such a case it was 
their lordships’ duty to afford her ma¬ 
jesty every opportunity of conducting her 
defence. Her majesty asked no more 
than that which, according to the laws 
of one part of the British dominions, was 
allowed to every subject, and to which 
she was entitled. He could not help ex¬ 
pressing his surprise, at hearing certain 
noble lords opposite, and who owed so 
'much to the people, raise their voices 
against what' tney called ** popular cla¬ 
mour ; ” ' to hear them exclaim, the peo¬ 
ple meant to trample on them, to direct 
them, and so on. Hd remembered the 
2 H 
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time, to use the words of the poet, 

“ When Europe bowed beneath the yoke, 

And Atistria bent and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Kussiaii’s purpose brave, 

Was barter’d by a timorous slave. ” 

At that period the noble lords who now 
decried,populaf feeling, called* for and 
found their best resource in the peo¬ 
ple. There was a maxim of Divine au¬ 
thority which ouglit to govern noble 
lords on reflecting what would be their 
hopes and fears were it possible they 
should be similarly situated with her 
majesty,—“ Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you. ” He was deter¬ 
mined to support the motion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon felt it necessary 
to make a few observations on tlds very 
important question. It was urged on the 
other sirlo, that there werg many difficul¬ 
ties interfering against the present motion. 
He did not wisfi to refer to the strange 
bill now in his hands, and*upon which they 
had proceeded so far without any one of 
their loi'dships(save the secret committee), 
knowing the grounds of the measure, or 
Uie contents of the fatal bag upon which 
it was founded. The preamble of the bill 
contained, at least, what was considered 
the front, if not the sum of the offending. 
And a part of that preamble was such noq- 
sense, as to be scarcely worth repeating. 
It commenced by staling, that,“ whereas 
in the year 1814, her majesty Carolipe 
Amelia Klizabetli, then princess of Wales, 
and now queen consor^of this realm), being 
at iVIilan, in Italy, engaged, in her service, 
in a menial situation, one Bartolomq Per* 
garni, a foreigner of low station,' who had 
before served in a similar capacity.” 
Where, he would ask* was ihe charge of 
criminality in this? The preaoible went 
on to state, “ And wbereatf the said Bar- 
tolomo Pergami, orBergacni,*’had so 
tered the service of her royal highness the 
said princess of Wales, a most unbecoming 
and disgusting intimacy commenced ber 
tween her royal highness and the said Bar* 
tolonio Bergami, and that she had not 
only advanced him to a high situation in 
her roval highness’s household, and re* 
ceived him into her service, and that in high 
and.confidential situations about her royal 
highness’s ostp person, but bestowed upon 
him other great and extraordinary marktf 
of favour and distinction, chtained for him 
orders of knighthood and.titles df honour, 
Jind conferred upotibirnapretcndedorder of 
knighthoed, jvbicb her royal highness had 
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taken upon berlelf to institute without any 
just or lawful authority.’* What was the 
amount of this charge i If the bill itself 
wa.s sufficiently ricUculous, which he was 
convinced it wosj he was at a loss to find 
an epithet strong enough to brand the re¬ 
fusal to the queen-to see the names of her 
accusers. What, in fact, was the charge 
against her majesty? A tissue of insinua¬ 
tions rather than acebsations—hints loose¬ 
ly tbrowi\ out, no particular overt act 
whatever. Perhaps such company was 
not the best; perhaps such society was 
not the most eligible for her majesty, but 
could she choose better ? Was the'qiieen 
in a situation to make a selection, or ra* 
ther had not every effort been made to 
exclude her from a possibility of a choice 
of companions for the last fourteen years? 
But admitting the charge to be true, what 
was in it? Did it furnish a ground for 
the House of'Lords to act upon ? Did it 
justify a grave proceeding by a body that 
claimed, in this instance, the highest pre¬ 
rogative, that of legislating and judging ! 
Their Idrdships were not, could not be ig¬ 
norant Qf what would be the fate of a pro¬ 
ceeding in a court of law, founded upon 
such a superstructure, without point, with¬ 
out an overt>act stated, without possibility 
of joining issua—no judge could receive— 
no jury could determine upon it. It was 
equally repugnant to law as it was offensive 
to common sense. But again it «tas said 
** her majesty had promoted this menial, 
and that by her interference he had had 
honours heaped upon him.’’ Where was 
the crime in this ? If to raise from obscu¬ 
rity worthless beings—if to make them 
•the depositaries of Uie capricious favours 
of kings were a crime, Goll help the so¬ 
vereigns of Europe! Was there never 
known an object more unworthy his so¬ 
vereign’s favour than this?—he did not 
Muse, he did not call for a reply; for he 
timred he had not to go far from home to 
be .answered in the affirmative. .Plaving 
iBnished this part of the preamble, in 
which be concaved there was no chatge, 
be came td the second, namely, that “ her 
majesty, still farther unmindful of her 
high situation, Ac. was guilty of an adul¬ 
terous intercourse, &c.’’ Really, if there 
was any substance at all in the charge, it 
wds contained in these words—*' adulte¬ 
rous intercourse,” which, strange enough, 
were put in only as an Adjunct to the first 
allegetiejDt But what was meant by the in* 
troductionof these words i Was it contem.* 
plated to bring a charge of a dkiinot act 
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*of adultery against the queen? If so, 
then she ought to be apprized of it. If 
it was not, where was the weight of it I 
“ Adulterous intercourse,’* construe it in 
its broadest sense, could mean no more 
than 'traitorous intercourse,’* and*was 
there ever an instance of a> man’s being 
executed upon such a charge of treasoh. 
This bill contemplated degradation and 
divorce. How could either be done with¬ 
out a distinct charge of adul^ry? He 
put it to the rev. prelates opposite to 
say, could adultery be sustained upon such 
alight grounds. He contended, therefore, 
that a ^distinct charge should be made 
against'the queen. But if it was the object 
only, by naming a multitude of ofiences, 
of which, the probability was, not one half 
would be proved, to raise a prejudice 
against the queen, he would wish to see , 
sucli intention avowed. But why should'' 
not the queen,*if she had no distinct 
charge to meet, at least have opportuni¬ 
ties of meeting the witnesses, the only 
substantive and tangible part of the accu¬ 
sation. It was easy to accuse*—easy 
to colour every action of one’s lifei as to 
erect it into a crime; but it was extreme¬ 
ly difficult to meet an ideal and uosubstan* 
live accusation. If it ivas the case j^but 
of that he, of course, knew nothing) 
that her majesty was conscious any one 
act of her life might be taken hold of, her 
proofs would be directed to that object; 
but the prosecutors might not hit upon the 
same circumstance, and indeed it was 
very probable thatsuch acts (if any),which 
attracted the attention of the queen most, 
would be those which would be passed 
over unnoticed by the accusers. It was,* 
therefore, more necessary that the queen 
should have all possible facilities of de¬ 
fence. The public, and the queen herself, 
required more distinct charges before the 
House could proceed. It had been said 
over, and over that where there was no 
speciGc charge, a court of inquiry could 
not take cognizance; yet, under circum¬ 
stances exactly similar the House of Lords 
found itself warranted in continuing its 
proceedings. He wished, for the honour 
of that Houfe, a more manly course had 
been adopted, and on all these grounds he 
would give the motidn of his noble and 
learned friend his warmest support. With 
Kgard to the bill itself, he was convinced 
it: was too'late to oppose it now; but he 
would enter his protest against it, as Well 
OB account of its uncertainty, as because 
ixa-thought it contained rather insinuations 


than charges. But he again implored their 
lordships to give the accused every taci- 
lity which justice demanded, and the law 
sanctioned. 

The Earl of I.auderd(de said, that there 
was no precedent which could guide any 
of their lordships on thif^ occasion. The 
analogy*which might be derived from 
other cases did not apply to the mode of 
proceeding now proposed. He should 
limit what he had to say to the grounds on 
which his noble friend had proposed this 
motion. He opposed the motion, on the 
ground that to accede to it would be to 
defeat the ends of justice. And here he 
would ask, whether his noble friend had 
called upon them to give such a list of wit¬ 
nesses as was mentioned in the act of 
William f He had done no such thing, 
but had reserved to the House and to tliu 
accusers the power of bringing'forwarcl 
new^witnesses. What justice wopld this 
do either to the accused or the accusing 
parly f Of what advantage would it be to 
give in a list of witnesses to the accused 

a , if other witnesses might after- 
I be added to them ? Did it not al¬ 
low the accuser the power (although of 
course he imputed no such intention to 
them) of giving in a false list, and of send¬ 
ing tiK! accused to look after those who 
were eithqr nonentities, or had nothing to 
do in the cause, whilst they were keeping 
those whom they actually intended to call 
as witnesses Secure in the back ground ? 
On the other hand, did it‘not give to the 
accused party the opportunity of tamper¬ 
ing with or intimidating the accuser’s wit¬ 
nesses i He was sure it did not require 
much persuashm after recent experience, 
io dbnvince their, jordships of the neces¬ 
sity of protecting their witnesses. Who 
could say that the description of these wit¬ 
nesses would not meet the public eye, and 
if they did,*who could answer for the con¬ 
sequences. He did not hesitate to sny, 
that the national character had been dis¬ 
graced by the treatment which some of 
the 'Witnesses had already received ; and 
he had little doubt that, if the names of 
the other witnesses were known, they 
would be equally maltreated. 

Lord Erskine replied. If it was once 
proved to him that his motion would have 
the effect of hindering the progress of jus¬ 
tice, he would that moment' withdraw it.— 
He was, however, farfrom being convinced 
by any thing which occurred tt^night that 
it would have any such ci^ct,'' and' was 
therefore determined to*press it& adoption 
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upon the House. His motion stood on 
the principle, that it was justified both by 
the act of William the 3rd, and by the 
practice of the courts of this country, in 
which suits for adultery were tried. In 
the Ecclesiastical Court, when a woman 
was charged with,adultery (and the dift'er- 
ence of rank could make no^ differ¬ 
ence in the justice of the case), all the cir¬ 
cumstances which it was necessary for her 
to know both with respect to the specific 
accusation, and to the means by wnich it 
was to be supported, were communicated 
to her. The noble baron had said, that 
he would grant her majesty as much as 
the law permitted, but not more. He put 
it to the noble baron to point out a 
single instance in which, when a wo¬ 
man was charged with adulterous in¬ 
tercourse, the information which he had 
described was not communicated,to her i 
Nine out of ten of bills of Pains an& Penal¬ 
ties originated in the House of Commons ; 
and by the time they arrived in that House 
the accused was acquainted with all' 
the evidence, and had the power to exa¬ 
mine such fresh witnesses as might be 
deemed expedient for the defence. On a 
charge affecting the queen’s conduct, go¬ 
ing as she did from one place to another 
for upwards of six years, her majesty was 
in his opinion clearly entitled ^to a list 
of the witnesses against her He re¬ 
peated that his motion was founded on the 
analogy to the statute of tVilliamf He 
was shocked at £he answer which had been 
made by the noble earF opposite to the ar¬ 
gument growing out of that .analogy, lire 
noble earl had said that the act of William 
was in abeyance until the’ trial of lord 
George Gordon. He called upon the*no- 
ble earl to do more, qpd to tell the House 
how important had been the advantages 
derived from the act since tlje period of 
its execution. He (lord Ersktne) had 
been personally concerned in many cases 
6f high-treason where lists of the wit¬ 
nesses were communicated to the accused, 
and could therefore speak to the benefit of 
the proceeding. He denied, most strenfi- 
ously that the verdicts in the cases to 
which he alluded were unjust, or that 
they were the result of popular clamour^ 
This would be evident on an examina¬ 
tion of the tperits of the trials of lord 
George Gordon, and subsequently of Hat¬ 
field, the proceedings in the latter of 
which especially had beeii translated into 
all the languages qf Europe, and had been 
generally ^ufogii!ed'-(atQOtig Otliers the 


celebrated Madame de Stael) as affording 
the most admirable example of British 
jurisprudence. It was rather too much to 
adduce in hostility to the act of William, 
the opinion of a puisne judge—a men 
whom he nevertheless allowed to be an in¬ 
dividual of considerable learning and in¬ 
tegrity—he meant Mr. Justice Foster. It 
was rather too much to adduce Mr. 
Justice Foster against a statute law 
which hade existed for 120 years. That 
act had been called a Tory act. If so 
—if it proceeded from Tories, it was only 
an additional proof that God had created 
no animal which was not of some use or 
other. A’iecording to some noble lords, 
the present proceeding was one which 
seemed likely to set the world on fire. 
Those noble lords talked of popular cla¬ 
mour. In his opinion, that which was so 
'called in the present instance, was only po¬ 
pular feeling. What was the cure for 
that feeling? Justice. He again intreat- 
ed their lordships to accede to his mo¬ 
tion. They bad a right to reject it, be¬ 
cause 4hey were supreme, but they ought 
to grant it, because they ought to be just. 

The House then dividedFor the mo¬ 
tion, 28; Against it, 78 .: Majority against 
the motion, 50. 


List of the Minority, 


Duke of GraOon 
Bedford 
Portland 
Hamilton 
Argyll 

Marq. ofliinsdown 
Bute 

Downshire 
'Earl of Thanet 
Jersey 
Govtmer ' 

' i Hardwicke 
Grosvenor 
• Carnarvon 


Beshoroiigh 

Darnley 

Rosslyn 

Viscount Clifton - 
Downc 

Lord Saye and Sole 
Ducie 
Belbavcn 

llolfand 

Foley 

Auckland 

Yarborough 

Erskinc. 


The question being put upon the Reso¬ 
lutions, the House divided: Contents, 
Not-Contents,*'78: Majority, 50. 

*HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, July I4£i 

Fbtition of Olive Wilmot.} ■ Mr. 

Moore presented! a petition firom Olive 
Serres Wiltnot. The petition^ stated 
heFSelf to he the legtimate daughter of 
the late duke of Cumoerland; she asserted 
that she possessed a doduthent te''prove 
the solemnizatidu of* a marria^ bhlween 
her niothar (arho was .'JiiUa WttHiot, the 
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daughter of the late Dr. Wiitiiot) and the 
late duke of Cumberland, in lTt>7< The 
duke had subsequently married another 
lady, on account of which his marriage 
with. the petitioner's mother was cdn* 
cealed. From this cause the petitioner, 
arho was born in 1772, had been deprived 
of property which should have descended 
Co her. She stat|^ that she possessed a 
docutUent with the sign-manual of his late 
majesty, acknowledging the vqjidity of the 
marriage of her mother.—Ordered to lie 
oa the table. 

The Jews.] —Mr. Hobhouse said, he 
should, in the next session, bring before 
the attention of the House, the situation 
of a class of his majesty’s subjects which 
might, and ought to be ameliorated. 
They had last night heard mention of the 
situation of the Catholics and Dissenters; 
he should shortly call their attention to 
the situation of the Jews, who now la¬ 
boured under disabilities which would be 
hardly believed to exist in such an age as' 
this, and especially in London, and other' 
cities of the empire. 

Barrack Agreement Bill.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee on this bill, 

Mr. Calcraj^ said, he had learned that 
one reason Tor the great expense with 
which the building of these barracks was 
to be attended was, that a wall was to be. 
built inclosing a large tract of ground. 
He wished to know how many acres were 
to be thus inclosed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed 
that (he t\uiiding of a boundary wAtl 
formed a considerable item in the estimate. 
He did not know the quantity of ground 
inclosed, but he believed it was eight 
acres. 

Mr. Cakrnft thought it was most 
provident to §pend alargesumin building 
a wall round eight acres of land for the 
accommodation of 400 men. He should 
divide the committee on the main clause. 

The Chancdlor of the Exchequer said, 
the wall was to be built round a piece 
of groundffor the exercise of the troops. 

; -The barracks in question were not like 
those in Hyde Pari, nean.-a place Where 
they could 'exercise their horses, as the 
whole of :the Regent’s Park was laid out 
in iaclosutesor plantations.'. . 

Mr. C. Ctdvert thought pretehde 
for buitdjag'a high wall hiund ei^ dcres 
taCgdottim wsardf r ThenaisM^jiaedr 
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the Ophthalmic establishment indoaurei of 
more than eight acres, where the cavtdry 
might exercise, without the necessity of 
any such wall being built. ■' 

Mr. fVUson said, that if new banracks 
were to be built, they certainly ought to 
be built with the utmost economy. In 
the prd^ent case the wall seemed to him 
to be superfluous, and he was of opinion 
that the whole contract betrayed great 
mismanagement. If the money had been 
raised at the present market rate in¬ 
terest, the country would have been bur-' 
dened with an annuity of only 3,000/. 
instead of 5.400/. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it seemed to him that the House 
was bound to throw this measure back on 
the right hon. gentleman, and force him 
to mSM a better bargain for the public. 

Sir H. Parnell said, it was trifling with 
the House and wiili the country to pro¬ 
pose a'vote of this kind at a moment when 
leconomy was so loudly flemanded in every 
department of the state. 

The committee then divided For the 
motion, 50; Against it, 33; Majority, 17- 

Irish Distillery Acts.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee on the Irish Distillery acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
state to the committee his plan for regu¬ 
lating in future the process of distillation 
in Ireland. The plan would consist of 
three parts, and with regard to each of 
them he should submit a resolution on the 
groundwork of sr distinct legislative mea¬ 
sure.- The first would relate to large 
stills, of a capacity to contain 100 gallons; 
the second to smaller stills, not working 
above 2,000 gallans in the year; and the 
third to the more elFectual prevention of 
illicit distillation. The right hon. gentle¬ 
man part^ularly observed,with respect to 
the last measure, that it would enable 

E ersons to seize unlicensed stills, and, 
aving done so, they must apply to the 
grud jury of the county, who were to 
mIRe a presentment for their remuncra- 
'tion, which would be subject to the revi¬ 
sion of the judges. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman concluded by moving, That the 
chairman be directed to ask leave to bring 
in a bill to provide for the more eftec- 
tually collecting and securing the duties 
on spirits distilled in Ireland, in atUla ex- 
ceemng 100 gallons.’’ 

Sir J» Newport was of opinion that the ' 
system of wareboueiog, which jwpeared to 
'be Connected wilii dne of the binsi was in 
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itself gooil. If the charge of warehousing 
was too low at present, it would perhaps 
be proper to augment it. The ware¬ 
houses should, however, be kept in the j 
hands of government, and should not be 
placed under the control of the dis¬ 
tiller. If a contrary practice prevailed, it 
was likely to operate very muclvagainst 
the revenue; and, though it was his in¬ 
clination as* well os his duty to support 
the just rights of the distiller, he felt that 
ho ^as no less bound to see that no in¬ 
jury was indicted on the revenue. What¬ 
ever the right hon. gentleman could do 
for the establishment of small legalized 
stills would, he thought, be‘beneficial to- 
the country. There was one other point 
to which he wished to advert, and that 
was, the great advantage that would 
arise from the establishment of breweries 
in Irclau-J. If that object could be ef¬ 
fected, it would tend more than any other 
to root out the pernicious custom of 
drinking spirits. 

Mr. Chichester said, a number of Irish 
members had waited with great anxiety to 
know what measure the right hon. gentle¬ 
man intended to propose with respect to 
small stills. Their expectations were, 
however, disappointed, since it oppeared 
that small stills were not to be allowed 
within twenty miles of the greater stills,; 
and also that the small distiller was to be 
restricted to the distillation of 2,000 gal¬ 
lons yearly. The manufacture of spirits, 
to that extent would not pay the distiller 
the fair interest on his capital. There 
was another objectionable point in this 
new plan. It appeared that the instru¬ 
ment to prevent fraud with reference to 
the strength of spirits, ^as to be applied 
to small stills only, while the owners of 
tliose of large capacity were allowed to 
do as they pleased. The effect of this 
would be to deter men of snfall capital 
from entering into a pursuit where they.; 
were likely to be met by such powerful 
competition. 

Mr. Hutchinson hoped that the 
tiofis which were thrown out by differenfr 
members for Ireland, on this very, impor¬ 
tant subject, would be weighed and pro¬ 
perly appreciated by the chancellor or the 
QXchc<)uer. That right hon. gentleman 
was .undertaking a very difficult task—the 
t^,o(^Regulating the spirit trade between 
the two countries. If he could assist the 
revenue, and at the same time satisfy the 
dtatillcr, he .should rejoice very much at 
success. Any ^regulation by which 
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illicit distillation could be prevented 
would, he was sure, meet witli the warmest 
support from the legal distiller. It ap¬ 
peared that two of theTight hon. gentle¬ 
man’s bills went, the one to regulate,large 
distilleries, and the other to support those 
of a smaller description. He feared that 
the latter would not be found to answer 
the purposes of the revenue. The system 
had, to a certain degree, been acted on in 
Ireland an(|^ in Scotland, but he believed 
no benefit had been derived from it. 

General Hart did not think the present 
measure would be useful. The quantity 
of spirits which the small distiller would 
be allowed to manufacture would produce 
so small a profit, that few individuals 
would embark in the trade. With respect 
to the still-fine system, it placed tlie 
country ip a situation almost as bad as if 
it „were invaded by. a foreign enemy. 
Persons had been appointed to tlic situa¬ 
tion of collecting officers of the worst cha¬ 
racter. On a former occasion he had 
stated the case of a person who had been 
wounded by one of the individuals to 
whom he had alluded, but who had after¬ 
wards been pardoned, although con¬ 
demned in a public court of justice. 

Mr. Grant was surprised that the gal- 
Ignt general should have made these ob¬ 
servations at so late a period ofthe session, 
particularly as a petition had been pre.. 
septed op the subject, and a bill was after- 
warda proposed which bad been suffered 
to ^rop. He was not ready at that mo¬ 
ment to enter on any debate respecting 
the conduct of the excise-officers, but he 
should be obliged to the gallant general 
if he would restate the circumstances re¬ 
lative to a person being woun'ded. 

. .General Hart said, that three persons, 
who were in the pursuit of individuals 
engaged in. illicit distillation, had over¬ 
taken a man in a pass, with a wall on one 
side and a river on the other. The map 
surrendered to their command, and yet 
one of the offices shot him through the 
body. This officer, he should observe, 

I had been previously tried and convicted 
of an as^ult. 

Mr. Grant remarked, that the casp re- 
I ferr^ to by the gallant general was that 
of an officer,yWho, {laving been found 
guilty of an assault, had suffered the 
proper punishment. He was aAerwartla. 
tried under lord Ellenhorough’s act, with" 
another person, for wounding a man, and 
he .was capitally convicted. His case was 
afterwards considered, end, on the recom^^ 
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mendation of the lord'chancellor and 
others, his sentence was commuted for 
transportation. 

After some further conversation, the 
chairman was directed to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for regulating the cdllec- 
tion of the revenue in Ireland, upon stills 
of above 100 gallons; also a bill to pernfHt 
the establishment of stills under iOO gal¬ 
lons ia that country, and also a bill for 
more effectually suppressing illicit distil¬ 
lation. 

’ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, July 15. 

The Queen’s Plate.] Dr. Lushing- 
ton said, he regretted extremely the ab¬ 
sence of the noble secretary of state (lord 
Casttercagh); but he was, nevertheless, 
obliged in his absence to bring under tha 
notice of the House a subject which he 
should rather have wished had fallen into 
other and abler hands. It becanne his 
duty, however, in consetpicnce of the 
absence of her majesty’s'sehcitor-general, 
private notice having been given to the 
noble lord to whom he had alluded, that 
such a motion would this evening be 
made—to submit the subject, which was 
one of considerable importance to the 
judgment of the House. The circuth-' 
stances out of which the motion be^^'wes 
about to make arose were as follows. In 
1808, his late majesty was pleased to 
order a service of plate to be made, which 
he afteawards bestowed on her^ present 
majesty, who was then princess of Wales. 
She continued to use it from 1808 to' 
1S14-, as hec own private and person^ 
property. On proceeding to the conti¬ 
nent, in 1811<, her majesty placed it under 
the charge of Mr. Mash, of the chamber¬ 
lain’s office. On her return'tp this coun¬ 
try she caused application to be made for 
the restoration of the plate, which then 
became necessary for her use and conve¬ 
nience, and he greatly regretted to state 
that the lord-chamberlain was pleased to 
authorize this answer—“ that the* plate 
-could not be returned to her majesty, 
because it was the property of the Crown, 
as would be made to appear from official 
documents.’’ Her fnajesty naturally felt- 
herself greatly aggrieved by the treat- 
'ment she bad received from governm^t; 
but little did she expect that, in a case 
where her comfort and convenience were 
concerned, nice points of etiquette would 
have been raised, for the purpose of de- 
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priving her of articles which were not 
: only necessary to her as befitting the high 
rank she held, but were also necessary as 
connected with the habits and manners of 
every individual moving in an elevated 
rank of society. 13ut so it was, in addi- 
; tion to the numberless insults, oppressions, 

I and inabilities that had been iicuped on 
her majesty, this l.ist, the most despicable, 
the most base, the most petty, the most 
contemptible, had been resorted to. He 
' could not conceive what satisfactory an¬ 
swer his majesty’s ministers copid give for 
persisting m this cruel line of conduct. 
He trusted they would not shrink from 
the responsibility which their situations 
imposed on them. If the conduct adopted 
towards her majesty in this and other in¬ 
stances were indefensible, on them alone 
must the responsibility rest. If it were 
answered to him, by minister^, “ we 
stsnd.oh the strict rule of law, and as this 
is the property of the Crown, her majesty 
has no right to demand it,’’ he would 
reply, ** has she not the same title and 
the same right to hold and to enjoy this 
late as other branches of the royal family 
ave and do exercise with respect to si¬ 
milar presents ? Have they not received 
and enjoyed, without interruption, similar 
reserits bestowed on them by the late 
ing,- who had himself enjoyed the pre¬ 
sents ' received from his predecessors?" 
Should such an answer as that which he 
had supposed be persevered in by minis¬ 
ters, it would be most unsatisfactory to 
the country. The queen having been 
deprived of a residence in one of the 
royal palaces—having been deprived of 
those outward insignia of respect, the 
keeping up of which was, perhaps, more 
for the honour and dignity of the Crown 
than it was grateful to the individual who 
wore it—Ije hoped every person would 
oppose this last pitiful insult, the depriv- 
r ing her majesty of those articles which 
were necessary to her comfort in her pri¬ 
vate residence. He trusted the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer would come for- 
Orard and state that the plate would be 
given up, aqd that this course of paltry 
annoyance would be abandoned. The 
learned gentleman concluded by moving 
“ That an humble address be presented- 
to bis majesty, that he will be graciously 

{ deased to give directions, that there be 
aid before- this House, copies of all offi¬ 
cial papers relating to the service of plate 
resented to her majesty, the queen by 
is late majesty, in 1808, and used by her 
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majesty till her departure from England 
in 1814-.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if he had received the same notice of the 
learned gentleman’s intended motion as 
had been given to his noble friend, he 
would have sought for information on the 
subject, and would doubtless hav'e been 
prepared to give an explanation. Tie 
was, however, ready to state all the infor* 
mation which he at present possessed. It 
was unquestionably true that a service of 
plate was presented by his late majesty 
to the princess of Wales for her use, 
which service was placed in the apart¬ 
ments occupied by her in Kensington* 
palace; but that plate, having been paid 
for out of the civil-list revenue, could not 
be considered as the queen’s private pro* 
perty, but as the public property of the 
Crown. • He had, he conceived, some 
reason to complain of the course adopt^ 
by the learned gentleman, who had. evi¬ 
dently taken the House by surprise, He. 
thought it was extremely unfiir to take 
advantage of the absence of one hon, 
member, in order to call on another to 
enter into an explanation, and also to 
enter into an engagement with respect to. 
a transaction which the letter was not 
aware would have been brought before, 
the House. He should therefore suggest,r 
that the motion should be merely consi¬ 
dered as a notice for Monday. 

Dr. Lmhiugtott said, that as the right 
hon. gentleman had stated that on Mon¬ 
day an opportunity for ^planation would 
offer itself, he acceded to his proposition, 
and on that day would repeat the motion 
which he had just made, and which he 
now begged leave to wit^ra\r. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Petition of Mr. Mitts— Bobovqs 
Influence.] Mr. presedted a peti¬ 
tion from an individual who sigried him¬ 
self “ James Mills, a British Freeholder.” 
The petition was brought up and read.. 
It commenced by complaining of the bur¬ 
dens imposed on the people, and of .the- 
enormous expenditure of the late reign, 
amounting to 2,’300,000,000/., Imng three 
times the amount of all the expenses 
incurred during the reigns of thirty- 
one preceeding monarebs, occupying the 
long p^iod of seven hundred years. 
The peutioner contended, that die evils 
under which the coubtry laboured arose 
from the preseqt mode of returning meni- 
bers to the House qH! Coiumona^ by which 
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the people, were excluded from the right 
of election, and a great majority of the 
I House were returned by the influence of 
I a number of peers, whose interference at 
I elections was a breach of the privileges and 
of the standing orders of the House. 
The petition then proceeded to name the 
pHrs possessing borough influence and 
patronage, and to enumerate the meipbers 
returned to parliament by that influence, 
to the amount of more than '200, amongst 
whom were^ordCastlereaghjMr. Tierney, 
Mr. Brougham, sir J. Mackintosh, and 
most of the eminent members of the House.* 
The acts of a House thus constructed he 
protested against, as not legally binding. 
The petitioner concluded by offering to 
prove at the bar that this influence exist¬ 
ed, and calling on the House to expel 
such meibbers, and to impeach the peers 
who had thus interfered with their privi¬ 
leges. 

Mr. Hobhouse rose to second the mo¬ 
tion that the petition should be brought up. 
At the present moment the'’statements 
contained in it should, he thought, be es¬ 
pecially noticed, when there was lying on 
their table a list of those members who 
were supposed to be returned by corrupt 
influence to that House. This was the 
more necessary, because the House of 
Lords were now about to give judgment 
on one of the most important measures 
that was ever submitted to the legislature 
I —he meant the bill of Pains and Penal¬ 
ties. 'fhe House ought to take care, if 
I that bill were brought down to them from 
the Lordi, that it was not again submitted, 
in effect, though not in reality, to the 
same individuals, in the persons of those 
I whom they had cau.sed to be'returned, by 
I whom it had already been decided in the 
j other House. If, as was stated in a peti¬ 
tion which he had recently presented, 
198 me^efs wore, in one way or other, 
.returned ^y the influence of the Ilouse of . 
Lords, .what would the country think, 
should the bill of Pains and Penalties pass 
their lorijUbipV ^ouse, when it was sub- 
mitted,to those whose elections were se¬ 
cured by Such influence i People would 
be of opinion that the meashre merely 
went through the same hands a sejeond 
time* 

Mr. Robinsdfn entertained great doubts 
as to the propriety of receiving such a pe- - 
tition. No person was less willing tnm 
himself tp interfere with the right of peti- 
tioding, but Uiere were statements Hi the 
papefn thi^ (rpth of jtte qquld out ad- 
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mit, and which were evidently tnsitUing to | 
the House. It was asserted, that a very 
large proporiiuti of the House of Com' 
Bions were not legally elected—and the 
names of the persons supposed to be illeg¬ 
ally returned were mentioned. lJ?ow, 
many of those individuals had been||||t 
dared duly ciected«by Committees oPl|Pi 
House. The pelHtioil #ent on to state, 
that the legislative acts of a House thus 
elected ; were not binding on<the people. 
This was evidently a denial of the rights . 
and privileges of the House; and what- j 
ever speculative opinions gentlemen might 
have as to the mode in whii^ members 
should be elected, he did not tbidk they 
would sanction such an attack. ' * 

Mr. IV. Dundas felt it nccessarjrto d&« 
dare, as his name was mentionedamongst 
those who were said to be unduly elected, 
that he was returned to sit in that HousO 
in the most faiy and uqcorrupt manner. 

Mr. Serjeant Ons/ow, whose name was 
also mentioned, said, be ovyed it to the 
borough for which he was elected to de¬ 
clare that the town of Guildford was not a 
proprietary borough, in whi^h the elec¬ 
tion was carried by the influence of any 
peer or peers. An assertion to the con¬ 
trary was false and unfounded. He and 
his colleague were requested to come for¬ 
ward' by a large body of the respectable 
electors. He repeated'that the ooroqgb 
•of Guildford was not governed by the in¬ 
fluence of peers. 

Mr. Bright said, he was totally tgndV- 
nqt and uninformed of the facts contained 
in the petition. He knew nothing ot either 
of the boroughs alluded to by the members 
opposite, and, in presenting the petition, ffe j 
thought the only thing he was bopnd to 
show was, that it was of such a nature as 
ought to be received by the House, ' The 
petitioner complained of an illegal prac¬ 
tice, that of peers returning'memben to 
sit in the House of Commons. It was 
not necessary for him to state this as a 
positive and ascertained fact. ' It was 
enough for him to assert that there was 
a priniB facie case qf that nature, which he 
was prepared to prove, and therefore the 
petition ought to }ie‘ on the table. An 
objection was taken,^that the petitiow con¬ 
tained a list of members Ulegally return¬ 
ed, when the corllrary ha^, in several in¬ 
stances, been decided by election commit¬ 
tees. ' The petitioner did not complain of 
this as being contrary to the common law, 
but as being opposed to- the law of parlia¬ 
ment. The common law did not toy that 
VOL. II. 


peers should not return members to that 
House, but their standing orders provided 
that peers should not interfere in elections. 
‘Considering the law of parliament as part 
of the law of the land, be must contend, 
that any individual returned to that House 
by the mfluence of n poor, sat there ille¬ 
gally. tIc knew not whether there were 
any persons who -lid so sit in parliament; 
but he would say, supposing such to be 
the case, that the phrase “ illegally' elect¬ 
ed ** was proj^erly applied in the petition 
to individuals introduced’ by the influence 
of peers. It was said, that the petition 
designated the proceedings of parliament 
aa illegal and unjust, and asserted ^hat 
they, ought not, therefore, to be bind- 
i^ on the people. It did no such thing. 
Ito petitioner merely entered his solemn 
pihtest against any measure for raising 
thaes, or for interfering with the'property 
of the people, which might be agreed to 
in a House constituted as he had describ¬ 
ed. He denied that members so return¬ 
ed had a right to impose burdens on the 
state, but'he did not call on the people to 
resist them.. He complained to the House, 
and protested against the proceedings 
which it adopted ; but he did not say 
that he would hfinself resist them, or call 
on‘any other pessons to offer resistance. 
|*l!fothtng then, it appeared, was necessary 
towards allowing the petition to lie on the 
table, bqt that the list of members should 
not be coq^prised in it. On what grounds 
should it not i It wa^ only a list of indi- 
*vidual facts (if hb might use the expres. 
sion), in different parts of the country, 
which the petitioner asked the House to 
examine. It was, in fact, a mere index, 
arranging and ^minting out the various 
places where the illegal acts complained 
of were/said to be carried on. lie did 
ndt knots how far it migh't be an im- 
patatiomon individuals, but imputation 
hq conceived had nothing to do 
with the question. This petition con¬ 
tained a grave complaint that practices 
contrary to the law of parliament were 
'carried on in various parts of the country; 
and the House ought not to reject it be¬ 
cause it contained charges against a num¬ 
ber of irt4lviduaU. 

Mr, Lusiimton put it to the Spea'ker, 
as a-point Of order, whether, under the 
existing regulations of the House, the 
petition could be received*? peti¬ 

tion stated that a' numtflir- of members 
were not legally returned. Was it not, 
then, an election petition i And, if so, 
2 I 
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must it not be rejected, as the standing 
order provided that all objections to im¬ 
proper returns must be made within four¬ 
teen days after the election had taken* 
place i This was not a complaint rela¬ 
tive to one individual—nearly 200 were 
included in the li^t. 

Mr. Hothouse said, he had ver)rrecent- 
ly presented a petition of a similar de¬ 
scription, which was laid on the table. 
It did hot indeed contain the names of the 
individuals who were unduly elected, but 
it rccitedthe namhs of the peers who exerted 
tjteir inBuence to send members to that 
House, and the places where that influence 
was*made use of. Therefore it was, in 
some degree, opposed to the order to 
which the secretary fur the Treasury had re¬ 
ferred, but that circumstance did not operi* 
ate against its being received. With re¬ 
spect to li}C list contained in this petition, 
he knew nothing about it. But what had 
been said ought not, he conceived, to 
prevent it from being laid on the table. 
Statements contained in other petitions, 
on different subjects, were ocfcasionally un- | 
true, but that did not cause their rejec¬ 
tion. The interference of peers ought to 
he guarded against; this, he believed, was 
provided for by the. st'atute of West¬ 
minster. -If it were noUto be discoui^g- 
cd, whtt was the meaning of the declara-*' 
tton in the Bill of Bights that “ elections 
should be free ? ” Wasit that they should 
not he free ? that elections wer^ to be in- - 
flucnccd by peers,^whose power, ai'ising 
from their great property, was notorM 
ous i How would it appear to the coun¬ 
try, at the present juncture,if this petition 
were refused ? Even the present parlia¬ 
ment- might wish to staird well widt the 
country, and the rejecting sileh a petition 
was not the best mode of effecting that 
object. Tlfe petitioner did recoAi- 
mend resistance, he merely ^id,' tfle 
necessary inference was, that their acts 
could not be considered fair and constitn-' 
tional laws, as the members who passed 
them were not duly elected. ' If he had 
stated an intentiop to resist, he might be 
punished for it. The House pught, even 
in its magnanimity, (o suffer the petition 
to lie on the table. If there wei;e any 
inspit in it, that was another thing'; but, 
for his own part, he could not perceive 
any. . ‘ • 

Mr. toektitH doubted very fbuch whe¬ 
ther this wa(('fnf an election petition; It 
stated that' a number of membeia it'Ore 
unduly elected, add’ H called on the 
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House to expel them. Nowj he knew, 
of no way by which they Icould be ex-- 
peiled except through the medium of an' 
election committee. He recollected a. 
precedent in point. He alluded to a pe¬ 
tition presented by certain electors of the 
.d|k or Oxford, in which they complained 
iPfhe interference of«the duke of Marl¬ 
borough in the election for that place. 
This was held to be an election petition. 
The parties, however, not having entered 
into recognizances, the matter dropped. 
A second petition, of the like nature, was 
presented ; but, as M days had. elapsed 
since the election, it could not be •re-' 
ceived. He inferred from this, that when 
a peer interfered in an election, such in¬ 
terference would render that election 
void, because otherwise it would not be 
cognizable by an election committee. If 
this were the case, the' objection must 
form the ground*of an election petition, 
and must be regulated and governed by 
the rules which applied generally to that 
sort of petition. 

The Speaker i wished to state the cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the petition which 
had just been •referred to by gn hon. 
member (Mr. Hobhouse). He was the 
more an^dous to do this, because he was 
personally concerned in the transaction. 

petition, on being presented, was 
prought up to the tabic, read short, and 
ordered to be printed. He was subse-. 
queptly applied to, by one of the olHcers 
of the House, to know whether a list of 
eers, who were said to nominate metp- 
ers to that House, and which was affixed 
to the petition, should also be printed ? 
He answered, that no motioiy having been, 
made Relative to. that list, it was^ in the 
breast of the House to give or refuse an 
prder for printing it, on application being 
made to them; and thereforb he could - 
give no op&iion whether it should be 
printed or not. The petition was printed 
but the list was left out, and in that state 
it at .prbseut stood. It would be -found' 
that the petition was not ail that was con- 
tatned*in the parchment latd< on their 
table. There was also a list of peeta !srW 
wei^e said to interfere in the retueti .of 
menders of parliament, which, not. 
ing-been read to the House* and* in 
not.being in pbssession^f ttiOfltpuse, he. 
could not exercise any diamtioa, one 
way or the 'other, with respect te Ha hetog 
printed. * , 

Mr. HoMouse said,-on-looking te the 
petition* «s printed, be that^e/i|islf 
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was not annexed. He inquired the rea* 
son; and having been told that the 
Speaker did not conceive that it could be 
printed without a specific order from the 
House, he bowed to his authority. 

The petition was rejected. 


■ HOUSE OF LORDS. 

•Monday, July VI. 

Ionian Islands.] The Earl of Laa- 
derdale rose to 'move for the production 
of certain papers relative to some recent 
transactions in Parga^ and the general 
administration of affairs in the Ionian 
islands by Sir T. Maitland. Although 
there was no reason to believe his motion 
would be opposed, the House wd'hld per* 
niit him to enter a little into the subject, 
with a view of showing the justice and 
propiiety by which general Maitland’s 
conduct had been marked. It would no't 
indeed be difficult to show that he I^ad 
rendcied a service, and an essential ser¬ 
vice, to his country. It might be curious 
to trace the misrepresentations which had 
been circulated with reference to his go* 
vernment to their origin. At first those 
misrepresentations related only to the 
provisions of the treaties concerning 
Parga. The censure did not extend to 
the present, high commissioner; but 
pamphlets had been since published, some 
witii aifd some without names^ and a re* 
view also had appeared, which, affecting 
to blame those pamphlets, gave, addi* 
tional force to the 'calumnies they con* 
tained. For the character of the officer 
in qtiestibn he might well be supposed to 
feci great esteem, and no small regard 
for his person ; and therefore he trusted 
their lordships would excuse his taking 
this opportunity'of vindicating that. Cha¬ 
racter from.unjust aspersions. The state- 
lAents wiiich lie alfhded to branched into 
a’variety, of accusations; the first ofi 
wiiicl) was, that he bad neglected his 
duty in making an improvident bargain 
for the people of Parga; secondly, that 
he had expended large sums of money; 
thirdly, tha( he had adopted a system of 
impolitic and oppressive taxation, by 
which an*' insurrection had been pro* 
duCed ; and, lastly, diat he had assumed 
an exorbitant power, which he exercised 
oppressively. Now, with regard to the 
provision in the treaty cf Paris, as it res* 
pected Parga, he wished those who formed 
sdeh decided opinions on the subject bad 
adverted to it wiUi a little more caren The 
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I island of Parga was occupied as a military 
station, on one condition only, of attend¬ 
ing to the benefit of the people. We 
catne to no agreement with the Pargui- 
notes, and came undqr no obligation to 
them. • This was the statement of general 
Campbell; no one indcec^ who know how 
Parga ^s placed at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Paris would deny that fact, it 
ivas then stipulated, that Parga should be 
restored tp the Porte; and indeed the ex¬ 
pediency of keeping it in our own hands was 
only to be maintained by a lota! misrepre¬ 
sentation and mis-description of that island. 
It was without any port, and its means of 
subsistence were all derived from the coast 
of Albania. It could not have been de¬ 
fended against a strong force widiout new 
fortifications, and at least a regiment of 
men. The subjection of ussels coming 
to .it to a quarantine of TO da}*!; would 
have rendered its foreign intercourse most 
inconvenient. Now, what was sir 'J\ Mait- 
land’s,, conduct ? He was cither to make 
a convention with Turkey fur securing the 
privileges of the Parguinotes befuro he 
gave up the islantl, or obtain a guarantee. 

their ^ture security. In ciicet, the 
strongest stipulations were made for their 
protection and good government; and 
\ rang4ments made Jby which those who 
ehosai it might retire. IRit Uienvit was 
complained that an incorrect valuation had 
been made,: and that the Parguinotes had 
not been justly dealt with. It was not, 
however, usual to let individuals set a 
final valuation ot> their own property. 
Three commissigners had been appointed, 
who were conceived to be well qualified 
for the task, and they had named the sum 
of 280,000/., wlidbt the agent for tliu 
.Jurks estimated the value at 56,OM. 
only. • After a deduction of 33 per cent, 
which*" wa» the established regulation in 
the West fndies, sir Tl Maitland secured 
to the Parguinotes payment of the sum of 
150,000/. He himself had the most ac¬ 
curate information that the Parguinotes 
were' entirely satisfied with the arrangc- 
ifient w'hen ^rst made. As there was not 
a sufficient quantity of Spanish dollars, a 
part was paid in gold, and there was no' 
titith in the story of base money having 
been introduced. Many cases occurred of 
claims amongst the Parguinotes, and of 
debts and mortgages, 700 of which cases 
had been decided in three* weeks. Ho 
would not read the authentic dioCuments 
which he had in his possesion with refe¬ 
rence to these circumstances, b\it tliey 
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contained a body of irresistible evidence, presented Santa Matira in the jp^embly of 
The papers already produced clearly tlie Ionian islands-^described the insur> 
proved tliat sir T. Maitland was not draw- ruction to have been caused by a person 
ing on tlie llritish treasury, but that who had long been Employed in endea- 
wascarryingonaliyiepurposesofhisconi* vours to interrupt'theitranquillity esta~ 
mission from the military funds. By the blisHed by the ’British government; that 
treaty of Paris ye were pledged only to it did not last above one,day, and was 
maintain the troops stationed in thh Ionian raised chiefly by a false alarm that many of 
islands; but, from an improvement of the the inhabitants were to be conveyed to the 
revenues, sir T. Maitland had been able* West Indies. It was in fact brought about 
to pay the whole Mediterranean staff by much the.same meabs as those used in 
That officer looked forward to a yet greater fomenting disturbances nearer home, sir 
augmentation of the revenue, and he did T. Maitland had throughout shown a 
not vi'ish to see the convention settled till spect for the constitution and for the pri« 
the amount of its produce could be ascerr vileges of the inhabitants, which had not 
tained. It had been urged, that the been shown by the Russian government, 
now system of taxation was extremely The civil government of the Ionian islands, 
onerous—that it impoverished the rich and including even Malta, formed no longer 
oppressed the poor. The fact was, tliat any charge on this country, and we were 
since the constitution of the Ionian states, also on the point of obtaining a reduction 
sir. T. Maitiftd had imposed but one in our military expenditure. Their lord, 
new tax—that upon olive oil, which’had, ships were aware that he was too nearly 
he believed, the effect of increasing thepFO- related to the officer whose conduct he 
diice on every proprietor’s estate., ,^gain was vindicating to deal in panegyric. Had 
it was said, that this was done without he been more distantly connected, he 
consulting the whole senate, and under mig|it have been.more able to do justice 
the sanction of a committee only* Now to his merits. He felt, on this occasion, 
no person had ever manifested *a greater that he had certainly said nothing more 
respect for the forms of the constitution, titan was strictly due, and that there was 
gr a stronger disposition to maintain them, not the slightest foundation for any of 
With regard to the ch.trge of having bsta- those calumnies which, had' been so un* 
bli8hcd|t monopoly of the •corn tradf, htr ceasingly and so extensively circulated, 
had in the first instance put an end to.a His lordship concluded by m’oving for co- 
monopoly that before existed; but com- pies of cerfljin correspondence tUbt had 
mcrcial intercourse was not there quite so passed between the British government 
free as it was in some other places, and and commissioners of the I’onian states. 
Purga was actually threatened with famine Earl Bathurst remarked, that the whole 
by moans of a combinati^ of merchants administration of sir T. Maitland was de¬ 
in Corfu. It was for this reason that corn serving of the highest credit: a ihost im- 
was nrdered to be purchased at the public jiortant and delicatg trust hi;d been com. 
expense, and this system^ was to continue mftted to him—a trust of a peculiar 
till the same danger should liave ceased., nature, and in the discharge‘ot'whicli be 
The effect merely was to raise the price .q could derive no benefit from past expert-^ ■ 
little higher than it formerly ^ad i>eerh ence. This, however, he had executed 
He now came to another charge—that of with the utmost tempef, ability, and mo- 
imposing local taxes; aiid'the whole of deration. There-was no governor in the 
this resolved itself into an impost for the various colonics and dependencies of 
purpose of finishing a canal in Cephalonia, Great Britain who had acted in a more 
which was approved by every landg^d*pro- upright, honourable, assiduous, andpru- 
prietor and merchant in that island.'Every, dent manner. He now wished to ofier a 
attempt had been made, however, both few words as to the conduct^pF his pot-' 
there and in the other states, tq excite re^- jesty’s govetmment, which had likewise 
volt, and to produce false impressions with been much misrepresented.'Whenever 
regard to the objects of the British govern-, the subject should be fairly examined, it 
ment. At Santa Maura thero attempts would appear that the British government 
had bqen actiyely and pertinaciously made, had never e;Kerci8ed its protection more 
and received some information re- liberally or more scrupulously. The 

apectii^lhem from the very best sources whole error of those who censured our^^' 
of int^gopc'^. One of these—the eldest proceedings in that quarter, arote from an 
son of aprii^ni^iobAb^^ who bad idea^at ve luid any option to eXfreiMw ' 
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But the truth was, that we had originally 
no right to retain possession of Parga, 
that we Were under no obligation to retain 
it, and that we never engaged, on occu- 
pying it, to keep it under our protection. 
In the treaty of 1815, the Ionian de[1ien- 
denries were tlescribcd, and Parga was 
expressly deluded frofti the htipuldtions. 
made respecting them. He knew that it 
had been confidently reported some time 
ego, that one of sir J. CampbellV officers 
had entered into some engagement with 
the Parguinotes with regard to their be* 
coming a dependency on tbia Country; 
but as he knew that no such instructions 
had ever been ^nt to sir J. Campbell, he 
had requested an interview with that of> 
ficer, wbo was too ill to meet him, but 
who had sent what might be looked lipbn 
as a death-bed declaration, in which he 
stated that he had never authorized any 
officer to give the Parguinotes reason to 
believe that they would be taken under 
our protection. It v/as a mere occupa> 
tion on our part, and stood on the same 
ground as our occupation of Egypt in a 
former war. Egypt also belonged to the 
Porte, and when we drove the French j 
out of it, it was because their' possession | 
was contrary to our belligerent interests, j 
and showed that the Porte was itself' 
either unwilling or unable to exclude | 
them. But when peace arrived, Egypt | 
was restored, and the case of Parga was ! 
quite analogous. As to*what might be | 
supposed due to the people of Parga, on j 
its cession, he must say that it would' 
have been quite ubusual to grant them I 
three or four years for the sale of their ^ 
property; but of what use would the 
delay, if granted, have been to Parga; for 
who would have purchased property of 
that description i By the arrangement ac* 
tually made, Ali Pacha had been induced 
to puixhaso it, and at a better rate than 
could have been secured by any bther 
stipulation. The only gddiiional ground 
on which the cession had been blamed 
was, that Parga had surrendered'to us, 
and that we ought therefore to hafe re^ 
tamed possession of it. Those, however, 
who knew the situation of ihe place, well 
knew whaf must be ihe difficulty of de< 
fending it. 

The motion was agreed tp. 

MA*RAyiGE Act Amemdment Bili..} 
Lord Ehenborotigh moved tbq order of 
the day for going into a committee on this 
bin, and stated that he had several 


amendments to propose in the com¬ 
mittee, the printing of which he in¬ 
tended to move for, with a view to their 
discussion on the ro-commitment of the 
bill. He thought the clauses might be so 
worded as to remove the objections made 
against^hem ns they now stood, and he 
hoped mat.every noble lord who took 
an interest in the measure would attend 
the committee. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that from 
|be respect which he entertained for his 
noble friend, he could easily conceive 
that the bill might, after it had gone 
through a committee, prove much less 
injurious to the morals and religion of 
the country than it now appeared to him 
calculated to be in all its clauses. He 
must at the same time say not-content to 
the motion for going into a comnijttee. 

Lord Redesdate observed, that if the 
bill was to have a retrospective operation, 
nothing should induce him to vote for it. 
It would go to overturn numberless set¬ 
tlements, to revive suits which liad been 
decided, to set aside wills and revoke 
administratrons. As the bill now stood, 
its retrospective effect would extend over 
a period of seventy years, and marriages 
sdlemnized durjng that period might by 
possibility be made null and void. 

The Eqrl o^'Liverpool agreed with what 
had fallen from tlie noble lord, but at the 
same time thought that the Marriage uct 
required alteration. To him it appeared 
that the simplest law was the best, and 
be should rather be for granting more 
facility than for interposing any obstruc¬ 
tion in contracting marriage. Lvery 
new regulation, however, should be prus- 

E ective only; although there might 

e past cases in which hardships must 
be sustained,' it could not be said that 
there was gny injustice in leaving parties 
to the provisions of the old law. 

Lord HMand alko thought tl atthelaw 
required alteration, and that the proper 
course was to go into the committee, 
'j^hose who held that the bill should be 
Yetrospective would likewise have the op¬ 
portunity of submitting a proposition 
with that view. His own conviction was, 
that aa the law now stood, it was as bad 
as it could be. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that one of 
the most objectionable clauses he had ever 
seen in any bill was that which provided, 
that because the bans hod been irregular, 
it should be left to the jtAlge to decide 
whether it was a bona fide marriage 
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Such a provision would inevitably lead to 
A degree of profligacy of which it was dif¬ 
ficult to form an estimate. He doubted 
nuicli whether any judije could be safely 
invested with this discretion; and if*all 
cases of marriage by licence were tt» fall 
within the same.clause, it would've much 
better to abolish marriage by licence alto- 
■gether. 

The Earl of Westmorland thought, that 
if the act had not a retrospective opera¬ 
tion, no good would follow from it. , 

The House then went into the com¬ 
mittee, and several new clauses were 
proposed by lord Ellenboroiigh. 

Criminal Law.] The Marquis of 
Lunsdii'wn, on moving the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Privately 
Stealing bill, said, • that there were three 
bills before the House in the same stage, 
for the anicndment of the criminal laws of 
the country He had selected tbe one 
just read by the clerk as the first for their 
lordships* consideration, as he was appre¬ 
hensive that it would meet the most seri¬ 
ous opposition. With that apprehension 
on his mind, he should state the grounds 
by which he felt that the bill was recom¬ 
mended to their support., It was but jus¬ 
tice to their'lordships tojsay, that, he was 
persuaded there was not a*membBr of tb^ 
House who would wish to continue in 
their full severity any part 6f the penal 
laws which were not attended with bene¬ 
ficial effects. They were now to cdnsidei* 
the propriety of repealing a bill which bad. 
remain^ for a cunsiderable time a dead 
letter on the Statute Book; and which; in¬ 
stead of assisting, prejudiced the coarse 
of justice, by deterring^prc[$ecutoir8 from 
taking that part Which they ought in order 
to bring criminals to account. He knew 
of no test by which they cpuld judge 
of the efficacy of penal laws, except the 
experiment, whether^ Cn the whole, they 
had contributed to repress crime, and 
whether they had met with the concur-, 
rent feeling of the community ? Look¬ 
ing, tllerefore, at the present measurV 
in this view, he .was confident when hq 
anerted that the law ought to be re- 

E jta)ed‘--'that, owing to' its'severity, it 
ad bden hardly executed dbVing the last 
60 or 70 yeard, nay, even os far back as it 
was possible to collect foets with any cer- 
tainty---that its ’severity bad so far arm¬ 
ed judges, prosecutors, and juries against 
it,'as"ti) rUhd^ it alwbst impossible to ob- 
taih B'cOiivficiidn itt In the great- 
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cr number of cases, the prosecutors pre¬ 
ferred acquiescing in the loss of their pro¬ 
perty, rather than expose theircohsciencet 
to the feeling of having visited on their 
fellow-creatures a disproportionate, crud, 
and unjust punishment. He found by 
the returns, that from 1865 to 1818, 35^Jt 
-conriefions had taken place, and only^ 
one execution. Tn London and Middle¬ 
sex' there had ‘been but one execution*' 
during h whole century. In the North¬ 
ern circuit, there' were 46 convictions and 
no execution. In the Western circuit; 
for the 'last 50 years, there were 55 con¬ 
victions and no executions; and in Lan¬ 
cashire-, from 1779 to 181 there.were but 

9 convictions and no execution. In addi¬ 
tion to this, there was the evidence taken 
b^fofe a committee of the other House, in 
which the merchants, and principal shop¬ 
keepers of London agreed, spealjing, with¬ 
out hesitation, not merely for themselves, 
but for all those with whom they had 
comraunidation in clubs or otherwise, that 
the shop-keepeVs, whoso property the act 
was intended to protect, disclaimed such 

[ >rotection, and were anxious to be re¬ 
eased-from its burthen. Shop-keepers 
of the highest respectability, had stated 
cases in which they had submitted to con¬ 
siderable loss, being deterred from prose¬ 
cution by the belief that the punishment 
was infinitely beyond what humanity iilid 
expediency required. Would the House 
rejectsuch evidence i Would they pay no 
attention to ^e recommendation of a coqt- 
mitted whicn had acted for a considerable 
time, and which hdd reported unani¬ 
mously that the act pught to be repealed ? 
tVould they pay no attention to the other 
Bouse, whten had passed the present bill 
unanimously, and take upon themselves 
the responsibility of saying, in opposi¬ 
tion to tbe sense of the whole country, 
wRo were most interested in the question, 
that a bill which was founded in humanity 
and jusricb, was i\pt entitled to their lord- 
ships’ favour aifd support i 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the no- 
hle mirquishad misunderstood him, if he 
supposed that it Was his inteittion to op- 
ose that bill in particular. At the jsatnetim.e 
e considered it a patter'of regret, that 
those bills welrh not brought forward when' 
the Hduse might have tbe advantage bf-' 
the pres'ence of the twelve judges; etpepr- - 
ally as they .were said to have interposed' - 
mercy in ib many cases agaiiikt' the ver¬ 
dicts of juries. In the former' loSUiil<iea‘ < 
in which those biila were discussed^ 
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had the benefit of tbe experience and 
knowledge which distinguliihed that great 
naan who had lately held tlie office of chief 
judge in the court of King's-Bench. In* 
duced by hia authority they had aj^ain 
and again rejected these bill-’.' The pre* 
sent bill might possibly admit of amend* 
ment in the point to which be should now 
object; but while it apgpared a harsh 
thing to condemn a man to death for 
stealing privately in a shop to the amount 
of -five shillings, the present bill did not 
provide sufficiently against the loss of pro* 
party to an amount which, though it could 
not distress some, might effectually ruin 
many shop-keepers. The act was not ita- 
tended merely fortheprotection of men of 
large property, but also of men of small 
property, who could.not 'so well protect 
themselves. It might, therefore, become 
an argument fur their lordships’ consider¬ 
ation, whether they would expose the 
whole fruits of an industrious life to thq 
operation of such a measure as the pfe* 
sent. It had been his palnfifl duty to re¬ 
ceive the recorder’s report duping the pe*. 
riod of 18 years, and he could not say | 
from that experience that there appeared i 
to be much reluctance on the part of pro* 
secutors to institute proceedings. He 
could say, indeed, that be was rather sur- 
rised, that.so little regret was manifested 
y prosecutors ib general, at proceeding 
on those capital* charges. But if there 
was an apprehension in prosecutors, there^ 
would be as probably an apprehensiou in 
offenders, in subjecting themselves t6 the 
possibility of a capital pjanishffient. He 
now spoke the septiments of that great 
judge to whom jie had before referred^ that*! 
the apprehension of the capital puni^)-^ ‘ 
ment had deterred many from the eom- 
misiiion of this'offciice. If, however, theif 
lordships were disposed to make a merci¬ 
ful experiment, hp sjiould make DO very 
strenu.ous objection. But if hereafter it 
should be found, that shop-lifting became 
universal, and tiintmany persons'ivfre re*, 
duced to misery by this crime, he hoped 
it would be remembered that he badtug- 
gestpd the consideration, whether this latr 
wlucb had so'long exfst^ v^as not wise 
and politic. Having s«td « not*coatenS” 
to the bill, he should f€el do great anxiety 
as .to the result. On the third reading he 
should propose an amendment, to provide 
that persons stealing‘to the value of more 
than 10/. should still be subject to the ca¬ 
pital punishment. ... 

The btU whsjread a third time, and af- 
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ter the amendment was agreed to, passed. 
On the iiiution for the third'reading of 
the Capital Felonies Repeal bill, 

Lord Jledesdale objected to the repeal 
of the punishment of death in the case Cf 
persons committing certain odences, be¬ 
ing disguised by night. He stated that in 
the par^of the country where he resid* 
ed, he was obliged, conjointly with some 
of his neighbours, to keep up a police 
of six men at the expense of 2001. a-year, 
to suppress deer-stealers on the borders 
of the forest. If the capital punbhmcnt, 
which now /ipplied to pusons going 
with their faces blackened and disguised, 
were repealed, the practice among these 
depredators would be universally resorted 
to. 

The Marquis of Lansdoim said, it would 
be remembered that deer-stealing would 
remain punishable for the first oflunce by 
fine, for the second offence by tranporta- 
tion. Now the question was, wlietlier the 
fact of persons blackening their faces was 
a circumstance of .sufficient importance to 
warrant the punishment of death i 

Lord Redeidale said, his supposition 
was, that in all cases these uflendcrs 
would go with their faces blackened. 

The Marquis of Lansdovm said, that if 
it was known that courts would be in the 
hhbit of applying a higher punishment to 
deer.stealing when committed by persons 
thus disguised, as, for instance, that tliey 
would siinple deer-stealers 10/., and 
deer-stftalers In disguise .5(X)/; or, for the 
second ofieacd, sentence to transporta¬ 
tion for seven^years in ihe one case, and 
for fourteen years in the other, the effect 
'of a superior punishment on that aggrava¬ 
tion of the offence'vvould remain. 

l.ord Redesdale said, the noble marquis 
pre-supppsed that the offenders were de¬ 
tected. Nojr he was of opinion, that the 
class of persons he had .mentioned did not 
care much for transportation. 

Lord Holland said, the noble baron 
seemed to have an extraordinary appre¬ 
hension of these black-faced gentry, but 
it Was to. be hoped that his apprehensions 
as to their increase would be found 
groundless. When on a former occasion 
a bill was introduced into another House 
to take away the capital punishment which 
attached to,persons calling themselves,' 
Egyptians, the member for Kent rose to 
protest against it in bebalf of his^ounty, 
which he foretold would be .inundated 
with gipsies. The noble lords ,npar him 
could now tell the House whether Kent 
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was 80 inundated with gipsies of late years 
as to become uninhabitable. 

Tlic Lord Chancellor said, he should 
wish the noble marquis to coriseyt to the 
postponement of the third reading of this 
bill till to-morrow, os there wel'e, in his 
mind, so many, objections to it^that it 
could not be discussed without o^upying 
much of their lordships’ time. 

This proposition having been assented 
to, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would, in 
the mean time, to save trouble, point out 
the objcctiqDK which he had to some of 
the enactmUns. Among the * offences, 
from which the bill took away the punish' 
ment of death, were those to which capi*, 
tal punishment was affixed by the 9fh 
Geo. i, ciup. 22, viz. the killing, maiming, 
or wounding of cattle, or the cutting down 
of trees in orchards or plantations. It 
did undoubtedly seem a hardship that so 
heavy a punishment as that of death 
should be affixed to the cutting down a I 
single tree, or the killing or wounding a | 
cow. But it was a necessary consequence 
of general descriptions, that ail cases 
were included. It was inipossibic, by the 
means of language, to frame laws which 
should apply to all cases, without the ex¬ 
ercise of the discretion of the judge. In 
the case of burglary, for instance—if Ik 
person passing Ludgate-liill broke a pane, 
of glass and drew but a ribband, that was 
burglary. This would be thought too 
hard a case for the application 1>f‘capital 
punishment, yet tiii;^ offence was tqade 
punishable by death under ^the words of 
the same law, which was necessary to 
prevent the breaking into a house in the ’ 
dead of night, finding tUfe fapily, standing 
over them with pistols, and rifling the 
dwelling. It was impossible, o(^ course, 
to administer such a law, witjtout the in¬ 
terposition of ipercy ahd discretion. 
Now, in the case before the Ilouse, if the 
bill passed in its present state, *a person 
might root up or cut down whole acres of 
plantations, or destroy the whole of the 
stock of cattle of a farmer, without beihg 
subject to capital punislunent. Persons, 
would thus be let loose to do mischief far 
beyond the limits of many eapjtal crimes.' 
He could not, therefore, trithoijtt hearing 
his objections removed, coqsent to this 
part or the bill. As to the olahse which 
took awg.y the punishment of death friom 
bankruptcy offences, he had no objection 
to it. Id the<-experience of forty years in 
the court of Chancery, he nad only 
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known two or three persons prosecuted 
for this capital offence, and he had no 
doubt there were cases in which, on ac¬ 
count of the capital punishment, prosecu¬ 
tions'had been prevented. As to the 
repeal of thbfith Geo 2nd, which affixed 
the punishment of death to persons break¬ 
ing down the banks of rivers or sea-banks, 
^cn he Inokedpto the state bf property 
in l.incoInshire, where, by offences of this 
Idnd, mischief might be done, to which 
the rubbery of a few ponnds was not to 
be compared—when persons might be 
deprived of pll their means of subsistence, 

; he cpuld not give his consent to it. As 
to 'the clause* respecting the pulling down 
turnpike’houses, it did not appear to him 
material, as the pufling down turnpike- 
I houses was a capital offence under another 
act.' He came next to the clause respect¬ 
ing threatening letters, which took away 
the capital punishment unless the letter 
demanded money or a valuable consider¬ 
ation. On this t^c confessed he bad great 
doubts. Notliing was more destructive 
to the peac^of families, than the appre¬ 
hensions which were kept alive by the 
imalicious and secret threats of mischief. 
The clause which took away the punish¬ 
ment of death from persons destroying 
the ffoodgates or sluices on the great 
level of the fens, it would, in his opinion, 
be impossible for the Hobse to take away, 
on account of the greal extent of pco- 
4 )erty thus protected. The last paragraph 
of the preamble referred to the act for 
punishing persons destroying certain ma¬ 
nufactured goodf with death. He could 
only say, that when he was in the habit of 
''going the northern circuit, it was the 
general opinion that there was no possible 
security for ^he manufacturers in the 
North of England, but by the terros 
that law. * 

The third reading, of the bill was fixed 
for. to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF CfOMMONS. 

♦ Monday, Julyll. 

Catholic* Claims.] {dr. Plunkett 
said, he helji two ‘petitions in his band, 
reialive to the claims of his Roman Ca¬ 
tholic fellow subj^ts, which he dij 'not 
mean at pre^enkto lay before the Houses 
He would not expatiate on the aabjeot to 
which those petitions related, but woold 
rather apply himself to-explain why. he 
did not now intend to. bring them forward. 
One of those petitions vra§ Ro« 
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man Catliolic inhabitants of certain pa¬ 
rishes in Dublin. It was numerously 
and most respectably signed, and com¬ 
plained of the civil disabilities by which 
the Roman Catholics > were affected. 
The other petition was generally signed 
on behalf of the whole Roman catholic 
population of Ireland. The signatures to 
It were extremely' numerous; and he 
thought bo did not state too much when 
he said that it spoke the general senti- 
ments^of the Roman Catholics of the sister 
country. He did not mean to make any 
motion on this subject in the present ses¬ 
sion. He Ifad come to this determination, 
after giving the matter the best consider¬ 
ation in his power, ^e felt that,, while 
the momentous question which was now 
before parliament and the public remained 
undisposed of, he should be wanting in 
the respect that was due to the throng, 
to the parliament, and to the country, if 
he were to distract their attention by 
introducing so Important a question as 
the rights of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. The present crisis of the coun¬ 
try was one, he conceived, of extreme 
embarrassment, big with great public 
calamity, and therefore requiring the un¬ 
divided attention of every honest and 
conscientious man. Under such circuiq- 
stanccs, he should ill discharge his duty, 
if he introduced any measure that could 
distract the attention of parliament from 
the great question to which he had al¬ 
luded, or which could tend in any degree 
to disturb or agitate the public mind. 
He would not, therefore, ijring forward, 
at present, the claims of* the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics. At the same time he must saj^ 
that the question connected with those 
petitions was one not only of such deep 
interest to the country, but of such pres¬ 
sing urgency, that it would not be proper 
to keep it back for any protracted period. 

Barhack^ Agreement Bill.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mipvod that 
the report of the above bill be now re¬ 
ceived. • ^ ‘ 

Mr. Calcraji felt himself oompeAed to 
renew his •opposition to this measure. 
The right hon. gentleman bad told them, 
that, unless this bargain was completed, 
the Horse-Guards would be without bar¬ 
racks. This he denied; because they 
might still occupy the barrObks v^iich 
they previously had. The right hon. 
gentleman had thrown the blame of this 
proceeding on the contractor, who .was 
VOL. II. 
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said to have gone on with the work 
hastily. That, however, could not be; 
because the ground on which the barracks 
were building was the property of the 
Crown, and it was impossible that it 
could have been placed in the contractor’s 
possession except by .thi^ officers of the 
Crown. V The contractor denied that he 
proceeded oir his on n risk, and declared 
that he acted under the contract signed 
by gtivernmcnt before par^meut'knew 
any thing of the matter, lie-had also to 
object, that this proceeding had not bebn 
conducted on the principli^s^ompetition. 
(Competition, however, was none. 

The present was a most^roproper tiniu 
for the expenditure of tlie public, money 
on any object that could be foregone. If 
barracks were really wanted, ilicj' could 
be procured for infinitely less than the 
sum now*about to he laid out. Ho could 
see no ncec.«isity for the measure; and jf 
thij House tlyew the matter hack to go¬ 
vernment, they would find that the plan 
would be reduced to something like a pro¬ 
per scale. 

'i'hc Chancellor of the Ejc/tcyHe/-defend¬ 
ed the contract, ^s an eligible one fur the 
public. 

Mr. Wilson contended, that 5,4-00^. per 
annum, was too great a rent for the pre- 
jniscs in question. The contract was 
made at*th^ rate of 7 4 per cent, wliich was 
most exorbitant. 

Mr. Leonard was bound to oppose a 
measi^re which would, for many years, 
cost t[ie countrj' Jj,i-()0l. per annum for 
bare walls. He could not see any neces¬ 
sity for going to such an extraordinary 
expense for a regiment consisting only of 
400 men* and 300 horses. 

The question BSing put, “ That the re¬ 
port be now received, ’’ the House divid¬ 
ed ; Ayes, 92 ; Noes, 74. 

*Lisf of the Minority. 

Abercromby, hon. J. Denison, Win. 

Allen, John II. Dunrannoii, vise. 

Anson, hon. G. Dundab.G. 

Aubrey, sir John Ebrington, viscount 

Barrett, S. M. Evans, Wm. 

Bernal, Ralph Fergussnn, .sir It. C. 

Bright, U. I'llzgiTald, lord W. 

Buxton, Fowell Fleming, John 

Boughton, W. R. Glenorchy, lord 

Bennet, John • Graham, J. R. G. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. Ilaldimand, Wm. 

Calvert, C. Hamilton, lord A. 
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Davies, T.H. llum'b,Jos. 
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Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 

Russell, lord W. 
Russell. R. G. 

Smith, Robt. 
Scudamore, R. 

SeRon, earl p{ 
Titchficld, mar^ 
Townsbend, lord C. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Western,C. C.* 
Wells, J. 

Whitbread, W. II. 
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'Williams, W. 

Wood, M. * J. 

Wynn, sir W. W. ■ , 
Wilson, sirR. 
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Calcraft, J. 

Wilson, T, 
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City Petitiok—The Qpeen.]] Mr. 
ShtirifF Kothwell appeared at the bar, and 
presented the petition relative to the pro* 
ceedings against the queen, which had 
this day been agreed to by the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and eommoners of the 
city of London, in common-council as¬ 
sembled. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, the petition 
was agreed to by a very large m^ority of 
the common-council. Inde^, scarcely 
ten hands had been held up against it. 

The petition was read. The petitioners 
stated; that they had learned, with great 
regret, that a bill of JPains and Penuties 
had been introduced in the House of 
Lords against her majesty, having for its 
object to degrade her firom her |ank, and 
to dissolve the marriage between her and 
his majesty. That the prine^le on which 
this measure was founded was never resort¬ 
ed to except in the worst of times; and the 
petitioners could not but eaprfss their 8<w- 
row tbatit was brought l^rward on evidence 
that would not be received in ordinary cases. 
The petitioners contemplated with great 
saiisfacUon the caution observed by this 
hon. House, in the course of a proceediRg 
which tended to lower tnie dignity 
of the Crowtij and to endanger the peace 
of the coi^ry. In conclusion* the peti¬ 
tioners prMl|d the House to reject the bill 
if it should come before them. 


Motion respecting the Qvssn’s 
Plate.]. Dr. Lushington .saidI rise, 
in pursuance of the notice which I gave 
to the House on Saturday, to move'an 


address to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that 
tliere be laid before this House copies of 
all official papers relative to the service of 
plate presented,'in 1808, by his late ma¬ 
jesty to her majesty the queen, then 
princess of Wales. It is a matter of 
regret to me, that any intention should 
have been supposed to exist on my part 
to take the House by surprise in the 
motion which 1 then made. On the con¬ 
trary, it was my most anxious desire to 
afford every opportunity for explanation 
to his majesty’s ministers. I was aware 
that my hon. and learned freind, the soli¬ 
citor-general of the queen, had made the 
earliest communication upon the subject 
to the noble lord, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, and in consequence of 
that communication I gave less notice 
than I should otherwise have done; but I 
utterly deny any wish or intention on my 
part to take the House by surprise, and 1 
am perfectly convinced,* that if either in 
fact or in intention any such circumstance 
had taken place, it would have received the 
heaviest displeasure of her majesty the 
queen. The reason that I was anxious on 
Saturday not to postpone the motion, not¬ 
withstanding the absence of the noble 
lord, was, that 1 was not aware the House 
would sit to-morrow, and that I was there¬ 
fore apprehensive no other opportunity 
would occur of introducing the subject. 
—Having now, I trust, set myself right 
with the House upon this point, 1 shall 
shortly detail the circumstances upon 
which the mouen with which it is my-in¬ 
tention to condlude is founded. In the 
(year 1808, his late majesty was graciously 
pleated to-order, for the use of her ma¬ 
jesty the queen, then princess of Walct^ 
a service of pjpte. The service was made 
after her ^majesty's own taste, and was 
pretente4by the king himself to her ma¬ 
jesty. Tor her use and enjoymenr. TJm 
order cameihrough the lord chamberlain; 
the (l^rvlee wa^ paid for by the lord cham¬ 
berlain;'and till the year 1814 lief ma- 
je8^,.cdh|inued in possession of tlie plate, 
wttnoRt i^neitiori or control. At. that 
period Her majesty was residing in apart¬ 
ments in Kens|ngtpp palace, and upon tier 
quitting that residexce for |he continent, 
the plate was delivered over by her to 
Mr. MaslL of the lord Chamberlain’s of¬ 
fice, with!* an' express understanding and 
an entire belief qn her part, that it was 
the property of her majesty, , pnd that 
.if ever'she returacd to this country 
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it wo|ild be redaiiqed for her use. Upon I country.—With respect to the cQurse 
her return lo this country, her majesty j which has been pursued upon the present 
found herself without any one of those occasion, It appears to n}e tlmt there are 
articles whicli could contribute to her only two possible grounds or rather sur.. 
use, comfort or^ enjoyment. She found raises, for they do not deserve the name 
herself in a state of destitution, which, I of grounds, upon which his majesty’s ad« 
believe and hope, for the .honour of the visers can have proceeded. The first ia 
country, is utterly unprecedented in^the that the\plute was bond^fiHe the property 
case of any queen of England.^ Uiider of the Crown; that it was purchased by 
these circumstances, her majesty Being n# the lord chamberlain for the Crown; that 
only without a residence, bqt being literally it was never for a moment divested out of 
without any one article for her daily use, the Crown; that, it was strictly a loan to 
was pleased to direct that an ap|iIication her majesty; and therefore, that though 
should be made to Mr. Mash for .the her majesty enjoyed theji||^f it, that 
service of plate. ^ Mr. Mash replied, ihat permission was an iMulg^^H^'fhe part 
he did not conceivp bimself auUibriaed to the Crown, and might ilH|Mn end to 
deliver the plate tomajesty without whenever the Crown pleased the first 
the authority of th^brd chamberlain., place, admittihg that this plate was bond 
Upon application being madWtoThe ford ,fide Ae property of the Crown, 1 shall 
chamberlain, that noble lord replied to require something more than bare asser> 
her majesty’s lady in waiting in the fol- tion, to believe, that when the plate was 
lowing terms:—"’The lord chamberlain delivered to her majesty, it was intended 
availed himself of the,earliest occasion to that she should only have a qualified use 
bring the subject of the note with which and enjoyment of it. Such a supposition 
he was honoured by lady Anne Hamiltoh is contrary to all past experience; for 
before the king; and it having been as. when’plate lias been ordered by the lord 
certained by official documents, that the chamberlain, paid for by the lord cham- 
plate in question is Crown property, his berlain, and delivered to princes of foreign 
majesty was not pleased to issue any states, and lambassadors, is there any in.- 
orders for removing it From the jewel on stance in which such a construction has 
fice where it is deposited.” Such being been set up, or in wjiicb a demand of 
the answer of the lord chamberlain, 1 restitution has been made ? But if the 
trust 1 shall not be considered guilty bf present was supposai to be acgompa>'icd 
any indedorum, or of any breach of that with any condition^ it is a little extraor- 
most-valuable order of this House, which dinary that the Crown should have thought 
prohibits members from adverting in any- proper to order that the plate should 
manner to the name of the king, if 1 treat be mahufactured according to the taste 
the letter of the lord chamberlain as hav> and fancy of her rodjesty. In my humble 
ing received the sanction and authority of hpinion it is not very respectful to the 
his majesty’s ministers. I shall treat it aa memory^ of^ his late majesty, to suppose 
having issued from the noble lord himselv that he should have annexed any condi> 
and 1 do believe and trust the noble lord tions to an act ofiltounty to her majesty, 
will consent to that view of the question, to whom upon all occasions he bad 
and not be induced^ as some others have evinced his most gracious favour and 
been, to shake responsibility from his own ' protection.« But admitting that there was 
shoulder^ upon pen;pns who are whqlly an understanding that if her majesty went 
irresponsible. At the same time, 1 ipust abroad she should forfeit for a time the 
certainly say, that if I were to eonfess my use of this plate, 1 will put it to the 
own honest sentiments, I*am persuaded House whether, in common decency and 
the liberal and gentlefhanly disposition of common sense, it ought to be refund to 
(he noble lord would, never have ditftat^d her upon her return ? It it consistent 
such advice^s appears to have been'Hiven with either justice or feeling, that because 
from the contents of'^this letter, but that her majesty is accused'she. should be 
it'iiiust have.^manated fl^omVonie person treated as if she were condemned; and 
jankipus to t^ise bim^lF by the' depression that before any investigation has taken 
of her ih^elty^ and base enough fo Stopp place, she should be thrown into a situa* 
to*^the ^disgusting task of irritating the tion of degradation and disgrace ?. it 
I'pyal'.imnq to acts which , can only tend just, or manly to condemn her tnajesly tp 
-p ,tb'« degradation pf the Crowp* and to a situation, in which she is npt only 'pre.. 

fr Vjitpted from enjoying Jier high righto and 
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ppivHeges as a sovereign, but evon from 
possessing those ordinary comforts to 
wiiicli an English lady is entitled i God 
have merry upon the heart of that man 
who was capable of suggesting to his ma¬ 
jesty such advice, who could so far forget 
whnt was due tp himself and his sovereign 
as to recommend vneasures tend/ig to in¬ 
volve the Crown in disgrace, and excite 
indignation from one end of the country 
to the other. The people of England 
feel this—if the queep has been guilty of 
any miscondijictt the time will soon arrive 
when lit^ifiglll^vU tojtte decided ; let her 
be tried hondstly, and according 

to due coHPI^of law; but God forbid 
that she should be vexed with these 
mean and petty Insults. There is o,ne 
other view of this subject which I Ifardly 
dare to anticipate in my own mind, and 
to which 1 shall merely advert to as n case ; 
whicli is barely possible*, 1 mean, that 
wlicti tlic plate was,presented to her ma- 
jostjs she was nfemme couverte^ and con* 
seqiiently not legally capable of hplding 
property for herself. 1 cannot believe 
llj.it this will be stated in argument on the 
ether side, because 1 cannot suppose it 
possible tliat his majesty, who has been so 
lung separated from the queen, could*ever 
. bg persuaded to yvail himself of such a 
plea. I pray this House' to considor 
wlietlier 1 urn not founded in calling upon it 
to render its aid and assistance to her ma¬ 
jesty under these circumstances. If the de¬ 
cision of tliis subject were left to tly; jndg- 
nicnt and feeling of the noble lord, unbiass¬ 
ed by any other consideration, such are the 
sentiiuents which I entertain of the uoble 
lord’s liberality, that I am eon^dent he 
would be the first man in this House to 
rmiudiate a course which aGBo have no 
. otiicr effect than to insult and to irritate. 
Had the right bon. colleague of thf| noble 
lord been present (and 1 did hope that 
the right hon. gentleman would not have 
left the House bef(||^ this question, was 
brought under discussion) 1 might hove 
appealed to him, with the certainty of ob* 
talning the powerful aid and assistance .of 
ohc, who has expressed his. regard and 
affection for .^er majesty. 1, think the- 
House Iwill not expect me to press .this 
subj^t farther* or to dnter into the niindte 
det^ of hcT^ajesty’s household arrange- 
iqcj^ts.1 .sfiail only add, th^t at the pre¬ 
sent monu^ot there is not a single article 
in her majesty’s possessinif which is not 
, hired,-and, which is not utterly unadapted 
. to htr. funk and statioo. 2 bppe^ the 


House will feel this;' and* glj^c me credit 
fur stating the truth without entering into 
further particulars. Feeling, as I do, that 
the domestic concerns of any branch of 
the royal family can never be pryed into 
with a nice and scrutinizing eye, without 
infinite injury nnd detriment to the best 
interests of the country, I trust the noble 
will spare me the necessity of persevering 
in this course, not by coming forward 
with reasons of state, but by admitting 
that the circumstances of this case have 
been misapprehended, and by giving an 
assurance, that an order will be immedi¬ 
ately issued for the restitution of her ma¬ 
jesty’s property. Sure I am that if this 
course be adopti^. by the noble lord, it 
will be congenial to the feelings of a great 
majority of this House, and most satis- 
faetdry to the people of this country. 1 
shall conclude by moving, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
esty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that there be 
aid before this House, copies of ail Official 
?apers relating to a Service of Plate pre¬ 
sented to her majesty the queen by his 
late majesty, in 1808, and used by her 
majesty till her departure from England 
in 1814." 


Lord Castlereagh regretted very much 
tliat he should have been absent on Satur¬ 
day when the hon. and learned gentleman 
first made this motion; but still more did 
he lament both the mode in which it had 
been brought forward, and the course 
which the lion, and learned gentleman had 
thought fit to adopt in his absence. He 
certainly had received a letter from the 
Aqueen’s solicitor-general, communicating 
the. intention to bring th^s motion on; 
but he would leave it to the judgment of 
the House to decide whether it was cus¬ 
tomary to submit a motion to parliament 
on a subject so immediately connected 
with, the interior economy, of the ro^al 
family, without having previously ex¬ 
hausted, every other reasonable means of 
.attaihing. the object in view, and whether 
.such^a course was likely to produce the 
desired eflect. woukl not impute any 
i . improper motives, tQ the Iion.tand -leaVned 
gentl^aD.' The hon; andleamed gentle¬ 
man had been pleased to give him, credit 
for entertaining proper feelings apd seiiti- 
monts on the subject, and he was disposed 
to reader to the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man the same'justice; .but, with wvary 
duippsition.tn view the-hoB. and learned 
ag^titemno’s conduct fairly^ and liberaliy* 
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lie was unable to reduce it to the standard and in doing so, he hoped he had not ex- 
of fair parliamentary dealing, and he was pressed himselF more strongly than the 
sure that in the hnn. and learned gentle* nature of the case required. He came 
man’s place he should have acted a dif- now to consider the circumstance on ac- 
fCrent part. Would it not have been count of which the Hoiise were to have 
more consistent with a fair parliamehtary their feelings tortured, and the public 
course of proceeding, if the hon. and ! mind was to be excited, by statements 
learned gentleman had abstained from J apparemly made for the purpose of carry- 
making an actual motion at a time when | in'g forward that system’ of inflaming the 
there was no individual minister of the | passions of the people, which seemed to 
Croyvn present who could give any infor- i be so steadily acted upon. He should 
mation on the subject? The hon. and - state to the House .what he knew of this 
learned gentleman was nd doubt placed in ' transaction; and in doing so he could 
a peculiar situation, in which he must be : assure the hon. and leaded gentleman 
supposed to act under the directions of i that he was not actuated njjPRy desire to 
others, although he (lord CasUereagh) j avoid the responsibility wmeh he might 
did not know of whom. Tliough be was | be thought to have incurred. About 
bound to believe that the hon. and learned three weeks ago (and it was not an un- 
gcntleman had been influenced sblely by important feature of the case that it was 
a sense of duty, yet when he considered of three weeks’ standing, notwithstanding 
tlie course which had been taken by the ttie pressing haste which prevbilted the 
hon. and learned gentleman on’Saturday,; learned gentleman from waiting two 
and heard the acrimony of remark ^in | ddys), before the question took an official 
which the lion, and learned gentleman had ; shape^ a communication was received by 
just indulged, he must say that the hon. i his noble friend at the head of his ma- 
and learned gentleman could not have' jesty’s government, from the lord cham- 
acted otherwise if his object had been to berfaln, stating that her majesty had ap- 
aggravate the feelings of the people, and plied the restoration of this plate, 
to stimulate the worst part of the popplace His noble friend said, in answer, that it 
to expressions of discontent, and to repeat was not intended to refuse the queen 
those acts of outrage of which he had either a proper residence, or furniture 
himself been an eyo'-witness, and'in the •becoming'her station; and that when a 
course of which even tlie palace of the place of residence was fixed oh, the 
sovereign had been insulted. If the bon. quastiot) 6f plath and furniture would be 
and learned gentleman had even used the considered at the same time. He was 
' diligence which became him as an advo- sure ifae sense of the House and of the 
cate, he could not have come down and country would beiy him out when he dc- 
niade a speech so remarkable for gross* dared, that if, on the queen’s arrival in 
ignorance of the subject, and sd pregnant this country, she bad conducted herself 
with remarks calculated to act as firt- with that feeling which became her sex, 
brands out hf that House. He thought, and that dignity which became her 
therefore, it was not too much to say, station, there wasr no person who would 
that wlicn he himself was not in the. not have wished her msjesty to receive 
House, the hon. and learned gentleman every thing that could conduce to her 
should have ascertained of his right hoy. comfort add convenience under her pre- 
friend whether be could give him. any in- sent situation. But when her majesty 
.'formation on the subject before he made condescended td’^Iisten to the meanest 
his motion; ancT drat he should'not have advisers—when she suflerid herself to bc- 
made any observatipna* calcultRed to . do come an instrument in the hands of the 
«o much mischief, or put any queslions on basest populace of the country, who pre- 
the subject of these papers, till a minister sumed to insult the palace of her sovereign 
of the Crown was present who could and her husband, as he (lord Castlcrcngh) 
answer them. The very fact of his (lord had the misfortune of personally witness- 
Castlercagh’s) absence (and he charged ing, he had no hesitation to declare, in 
himself of course with the responsibility draance of every taunt that the hon. and 
of not being in the House to do his duty) learned gentleman might throw out in 
ought to have restrained the hon. and that House or elsewhere, that he should 
■ ’’leairaeti gentleman. Standing in the show himself to be insensible to the dig- 
'«tnBtioa in #hich be did, he was bound nity of liis station as a minister' of the 
fo witpress his feelings on the occasion; Crowtiy if he were to compromise its 
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lionour by advising bia soyereira be> 
CotDC the dupe of such arts, . If her ma* 
jesty’s present residence in town was not 
a suitable ode, be was persuaded that no 
difficulty would be thrown in the way of 
making an arrangement by which her ma¬ 
jesty might find herself—not indeed in a 
royal palace—but in such a resiff^nce as 
her present circumstances might lead her 
to desire. But when the question was 
taken up in this manner,—when the hon. 
and learned gentleman came down to the 
House to make a garbled statement-^* 
which he belijved the hon. and learned 
gentleman vii|[||d not have made had he 
not been rnislR—he felt it to be his duty, 
and he thought the House would think it 
was its duty, not to enter into every quar¬ 
rel which might be-raised by a discon¬ 
tented member of the royal fam'ily; for, 
if the House were disposed to entertain 
these questions, they would soon have gp 
ample harvest of such discussions. The 
hon. and learned gentleman bad described 
this plate as a present to the queen' from 
his late majesty; and a great attempt had 
now been made, as on other occasions, to 
embark the character of the latoyenerable 
monarch in the question at issue, and to 

S ake lum an authority for bearing down 
le proceedings now pending before par¬ 
liament. The House, be trusted, would, 
guard against this attempt. If assertions 
were made on the one side, it^might be 
necessary to meet them witli assertions 
on the other; apd he would leavp the 
House to judge of the^situation in which 
they would be placed, if called upon to 
investigate the disputes of the royal family 
with nothing to guide them buta^rtions. 
With respect to the plate^ in question 
(which had long been a‘bopir^of treasury 
cbreespondencel, ii was so far from being 
the property of her maj^ty, as stated by 
the hon. and learned gentlemui, that ^ 
wa^ no more the intentmn of his late mgp. 
jesty to give that plate^^D tlie princess of 
Wales, than it^as to give her Kensington 
palace. His majesty never alienated the 
Crown possession of this plate, nor could- 
he, of his own personal autborify, legally;, 
do it. Thn facts were'limply these: bu 
late'majesty consented to dpproprlate a 
part of Kensington palace for the residence 
of the present queen, then princess of 
Wales, and gave the usual oroers to.beve 
it fittdn with every thing sdtable'for to 
reception. By thn order property to the 
amount of about 25,000/. was appeoprfat^ 
for the use of the royid persone^^ id K^- 
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sington palace. In tbisprpper^ the plate 
was included, and so little, was it,a fact 
that it was made up by order of the king, 
and afier the taste and fashion of her ma¬ 
jesty, that a. part of it was the plate of 
king* William’s, which was sought for out 
of the royal plate, for the purpose of 
being appropriated to the princess of 
Wales’s use while she resided in Kensing¬ 
ton palace. The very entry at the time 
in the lord chamberlain’s books, from 
whose department, and not from the privy 
purse, the plate and other articles were 
furnished, was conclusive upon the man¬ 
ner in whiqh the plate was sent to the 
royal personage; ror the title of the in¬ 
ventory of the plate was gravely and learn¬ 
edly entered in the books in this manner: 

** List of his majesty’s plate io loan to her 
royal highness the princess of Wales, in 
Kensington palace.^—[Dr. Lushingtun; 

“ What is the date ?’’] He belived the 
date was in 1814. If the queen, therefore, 
ever carried this plate from Kensington 
palace to any other residence, s)ie exer¬ 
cised a discretion in which she was not 
warranted by the terms of possession she 
held of it. It was the practice of the 
members of the royal family, who resided 
in tlTe royal palaces, to have plate out of 
the Crown collection furnished them for 
their hse while they,so resided, and what 
was done in the princess of Wales’s case 
at Kensington was merely what was done 
in similar cases in all the other palaces. But 
as tl^e hon. and learned gentleman bad • 
been pleased to allude to the probable 
„view which his late majesty would take, 
if he were now alive, of this transaction, 
i| was fair for him to state, which he could 
do from undoubted authotky, the view , 
that the late king did actually take of the 
^matterat the very time of its occurrence. 
'The prinoess of Wales not being satisfied 
with the plate, lord Aylesford went to 
toe Jting and explained this circumstance, 
afraid uiat he might have given offence ; , 
and the hing then sti^ed, that he had no 
mqire}:^raonaI cdQtrol over that plate than 
he Crowp lands. How the. 

auMs^ obuld be.revived he w^s ut-^ 

teriy at a loss to conjecture. .It must ha^e' 
required all the dwterit^ of her rnajesty’it. 
learned conns^ to toe.hrobght it .unde^. 
the consideration of parlianjepb. |Tbb.t i|tj 
name forward ondpr the advice of 
hon. and learned gepUeypcR was evidenjj^ 
by the fruits, and pretty frqits they werp^^ 
which ^ agitatitm of toe gpestion was .8 q,| 
well calett]Ated,to produce.. ]f ',any. 
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factory inquiry had been their object, 'why 
not have resorted to either hia noble 
friend at the head of his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, or the lord chamberlain, who would 
have explained the real state of the case, 
and afforded every accommodation which 
her majesty’s situation required. Instead, 
however, of taking this course, they took 
that which was less likely to lead to a si¬ 
lent result. He held in his hand a copy 
of the official letter on which this gravb 
proceeding before parliament was founded, 
and he thought that the reading of it 
would decide the fate of this the hon. and. 
learned gentleman’s first legal effort in this 
cause. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had recently asked leave to attend at the 
bar of the House of Lords, as one'of her ma¬ 
jesty’s counsel,and he couldnotheipboping 
that the boo. and learned gendeman’s pro¬ 
fessional exertions there would prove qsore 
successful than they were likely to be on the 
present occasion. The letter was from 
lady Ann Hamilton, and addressed to the 
lord chamberlain, in the following terms:— 

lady Ann Hamilton is commanded by 
her majesty queen Csfolioe to desire Mr. 
Mash will deliver the silver plate, her pro¬ 
perty, given her by king Ueorge 9ra. to 
the bearer, John Hieronymous, her ma¬ 
jesty’s steward.*' 

The lord chamberlain, however, was 
not so much alive to her majesty’s Owner¬ 
ship as was expected. He would here ob¬ 
serve, that the lord chamberlain's answer, 
which had been read by the hon, and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, stating that his majesty had 
not given any orders for the removal of 
the plate from the Jewel-office, was so far 
from being a harsh answer, that it wat 
positively the* only one he could^'.give. 
He again complained ofthe hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, because he either did not 
understand the question, or had neglected 
to give it that diligent attention which he*’ 
came a man of busipess. This was not the 
first time her majesty had mistaken the 
real tenure by which she ^leld this plate; 
which, as he had before stated was mere¬ 
ly intended for her use in .Kensington 
Falat^. When the pnneess j^f Wales was 
making her hrrangemehts for going to the 
continent in 1814^ she desired ner ger- 
vatifa to take a more authorit^ive step 
than tb^t which lady Ann HahnltoU bad 
recently taken under her instructions, for 
she had ordered them to pack up 
this jIateV witti the intention of taking 
if’.imft heir.'; It liras actually backhd up 
f5fn&?'j^ufpo8e^’ bbt liras shopped before 


it could be removed by the following offi¬ 
cial communication from the lord chamber-' 
Iain’s office;— 

** Mr. Mash presents his dompliments, 
and sends an inventory of (he king's plate, 
and requests the same may be immediate¬ 
ly paclwd up for the purpose of being kejlt 
in the %wei-office, uptii her royal hign- 
neSs’s return from the continent." 

The plate was accordingly, by this offi- 
cial interposition, prevented from being 
removed from the country. If it had 
gone out of the ebuntry, he (lord Castle- 
reagh) did not know—perhaps the hon. 
and learned gentleman could inform him 
—by what process it could have been 
brought back. This, however, was not 
the only step taken by her majesty, on 
this subject; as the following notification 
would explain:— 

Sir William Cell is commahded by 
the princlba of Wales to direct that her 
royal highness’s plate, in the care of the 
lortf chamberlain’s department, shall be 
delivered to Mr. Hoo^r, her agent, for 
the purpose of being sent to her as quick 
as possible, as she has at present an abso¬ 
lute necessity for its use. Dated at Gene¬ 
va, September 28th, J8I4.” 

. The answer given to that application 
was— . V 


* “ That^lhe lord chamberlain had no 

authority to allow any part thereof to be 
removed, as required by sir William Geli's 
order.” ; 

This was the exact state of the case, 
wliidi the, impatience of the hon. and 
learned gentleman prevented his taking 
the- pains ' of ascertaining before he 
madb the motion. So much for « the 
wretched feeling 9 nd degraded system " 
,tbat was said to likve dictated the course 
pursued at present to her majesty, as if it 
was the first time the subject was started, 
and as if itTtad arisen from the present si¬ 
tuation in which htf. majeaty was unhappi¬ 
ly placed. He now hoped that the Heusu 
was aware of the .real nature of the case, 
and that it would perceive for what pur¬ 
pose this' question had been agitated. If 
the only object had been to consult her 
majesty’s personal satisfaction and con¬ 
venience, iiis noble friend’s answer w'as' 
surely decisive upon the point—it ofler;[ 
ed to the queen at once a suitable suppljr,^ 
of piste fbr any residence she mjght i^- 
lect. He again asserted, that this was a|^, 
attempt to lacerate the peace of tWp cdu^-' 

into discuafion; ^ He had thought ihdeed 
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that the want of success which bad hither¬ 
to attended such attempts would prevent 
their recurrence ; but as this was unhappi¬ 
ly not the case, he trusted the House 
would mark with reprobation this effort to 
involve it in discussions which must bring 
kito view those /letails which they could 
not lay open with either propriety^r deli¬ 
cacy to the royal family, and which cer¬ 
tainly could not be made matter of dis¬ 
cussion there with any advantage to any 
of the parties concerned. He confessed i 
that he had been provoked to forget his ! 
duty,; and a minister could not be guilty 
of a greater neglect cf it than by entering 
so much into a detail of circumstances that 
ought to be left to the conduct of the 
Crown itself, and which were never intend¬ 
ed to be made the subject of parliamen¬ 
tary inquiry. If this question could even 
be shown, by any tortured construction, 
to affect her majesty’s comfortT, *Under her 
present circumstances, the queen’s ad¬ 
visers ought to know that lijs majesty’# mi¬ 
nisters were not inaccessible to such 
claims. Every convenience which they 
thought proper to ask for the comfort of her 
najesty would freely be given. Why, 
then, did they not in thiscase resort to that 
channel for information ? Why, too^ wait 
a fornight after the answer of the lord 
chamberlain to lady Ann Hamilton’s lettev 
(which he owned he considered a most 
extraordinary application) and then not 
wait a day for the presence of a minister in 
his place to give a necessary explaqation i 
Jf the hon. and learned gentleman, had 
waited so long, he might have seen the 
propriety of not rushing into such a ques¬ 
tion, without himself consulting those per¬ 
sons who were.likely to give him accurate 
information respecting^the transaction. 
That course the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had been certainly hound to take be¬ 
fore he introduced a topic so Ihtle calcula¬ 
ted to add to tive dignity or honour of the'' 
Crown, or the character of the country. | 
But, instead of communicating previous- ; 
.ly with the ministers of the Crown the bon. 
and learned gentleman had even brought tbe 
matter forward when he knew there were 
.none of them in the House i^ho had any 
^.information on the subject. Tlie agitation 
.of such a topic, in the absence of proper 
information', could only have a tendency* 
to lower the dignity of her majesty, or 
tn(ureate,ifthatwerepossible,adi8incIin8tion 
to extend to her whatever indulgences her 
aituatidn might be susceptible of. He 
had already #aid enough to sh6w the de- 
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sire that existed to furnish her majesty 
with plate, or whatever else might 
conduce to her personal coinfort ; but 
with reference to this Crown plate, she 
was, as the documents he had read proved, 
utterly mistaken as to the mode in which 
it had been intrusted to her. So far 
from' this plate belonging to tbe queen, her 
majesty might just as well elaim bis (lord 
Castlereagh’s) estate, and tlie king l<ad 
just as much right to dispose of the one as 
of the other. The plate consisted of old 
Crown plate of king, William’s with other 
.articles, not provided out of tlie privy 
purse, but furnished from the lord chuni- 
berlain's department, which necessarily 
made them public, not private property. 
After what he had said, be Was persuad¬ 
ed that the House would cordially join 
with him in putting a decided negative 
on the present motion. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, although he 
was by DO means satisfied with all the points 
of the noble lord’s answer, lie was ready 
to admit that in consequence of what had 
fallen from ths noble lord upon the subject 
of this plate, the iltotion of his hon. and 
learned friend must fall to the ground. 
If he • understood the noble lord right, 
he contended that his late majesty had not 
the power of alienating this Cro^n plate. 
If so, of course the queen could put in no 
claim of property for herself to plate so si¬ 
tuated. He was perfectly convinced, how¬ 
ever, that if her majesty had not supposed 
herself invested with the right of possess¬ 
ing this plate, she would never have put 
in the claim ^le had done respecting il. 
Her majesty had evidently all along 
/bought the property to be hers, and pro¬ 
vided for her own use. Shefhad ordered it 
to be .packed up; she had subsequently 
sept for it because she was impressed with 
that conviction.. This opinion it now 
doubtless appeared was an error. If it 
were true that the •jate king never did 
order this plate for hjr ipajesty.as a pre¬ 
sent, then, of course, there was on end to 
the claim whicfi h^r majesty ^believed she 
had ip this property. . There were one or 
two observations, however, which jic felt 
I liimself unobr the necessity «f making in 
consequence of what ha^ fallen from the 
nople lord. The nqbte lord had arraign¬ 
ed the'^conduct of the hon. and learned 
member who had introduced this subject 
very severely, and, he might.say, unwar¬ 
rantably, as coming forward with a conw 
plaint of an unusual kind» ond unfit for 
parliamebtary investigabos, and the noble 
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lord had also put in a claim for tlie consi¬ 
derate attention due to liis mii jesty’s* minis¬ 
ters, in consequence of their dehire to con¬ 
sult the comfort and convenience of the 
queen. He (lord Archibald Hamilton) 
was perfectly ready to admit that Isucn 
painful subjects as this ought- not to be 
lightly or unnecessarily made matters of 
discussion in that House; he admitted 
they were unfit subjects for investiga¬ 
tion there, and ought not to be started 
until all hopes of explanation elsewhere 
had vanished. But he asked, was not the 
particular situation of the queen one 
which prompted her to seek redress for a 
grievance auy where but from his majesty’s 
ministers ? What had been the treat¬ 
ment which her majesty had received at 
their hands ? When the noble lord talked 
of the artful inflammation of the public 
mind, and of the system by which he said 
it was kept up, he would ask the noble 
lord in his turn, to what was tliat irritation 
to be traced but to the course pursued 
against her majesty i To what but the 
unmerited degradation to which ministers 
at the.outsct consigned her was this spirit 
to be ascribed ? Need he go hack further 
than the exclusion of her majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy; to show the sort of treat¬ 
ment she had received from those who 
now wanted to claim credit for their for¬ 
bearance ? When the queen came over 
to this country had site any suitable re¬ 
sidence provided for her f She was re¬ 
fused, a proper vessel for her conveyance ; 
she was refused the use of a palace for her 
establishment. Had she not been from 
beginning to end exposed to every degra¬ 
dation and difficulty. He would appeal tfc 
any man whetficr her majesty had even the 
ordinary means of communication with mi¬ 
nisters ; and at that moment she wa? de¬ 
prived of the aid of her attorney and solici¬ 
tor-general. But that was nut all. She 
had to complain of injustice, not mere¬ 
ly from ministers, but from that portion of 
the press that favoured their views. W^hen 
the queen was said to excite clamour, what 
would be said to the late attack upon her 
in a morninff paper, whic*h maintained the 
opinions of nis majesty’s government, and 
Ixrhich was understood to receive their pro¬ 
tection and support; and in which it 
had been proclaimed from one end of the 
kingdom to theother, that hermajestyjstood 
in the way of the public peace, and ouglit 
tq be got rid of, either as a martyr or a 
criminal. Ought.not government tu re¬ 
dress the wrong thus inflicted on her ma- 
VOL. II. 
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jesly ? If thov had t!»o power to do so, 
and yot refrained, wero thej' not highly 
cuiprshle ? He repeated, that it ap|)car. 
ed fsorn the noble lord’s own statement, 
that every step which had been taken b 3 '' 
Iier .majesty respecting this plate, was 
taken under the firm ctviviction that the 
lute king had given it to her, and that it 
was her own. And here ho must say, 
that it would not be inennsistent vviih the 
liberal feelings of the noble lord, of the 
administration generaii}^ or of their royal 
master, had some means been adopted of 
supplying her majesty’s wants without 
compelling her to have recourse to the 
expedient of hiring the necessary append- 
agc,s to her table. This i'act, along with 
the rest, must go to the public, and added 
to his Arm conviction, that there never was 
and never could be brought before the 
House a subject so unfortunate nfid so in¬ 
jurious as the present to the interests 
of the royal family and the country at 
large. 

Mr. It. Martin opposed the motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson regretted that a subjoct 
like this, which had no connection with 
the merits of the great case, sliould be 
brought forward in the present agitated 
state of the public feeling. On the ques¬ 
tion of her majesty’s innocence, ho wi«lied 
•to be understood as having formed no opi¬ 
nion. He gave great credit to his noble 
friend for the candour of liis avowal, that 
after the statement of the noble lord, the 
motion ought not to be persevered in ; or, 
in other words, tlwit the noble lord had 
made out a complete case. That frank 
avowal did his noble friend great credit. 
A more complete answer, or a more in¬ 
controvertible casa than that of (he noble 
lord, he (Mr. had certainly never 
heard ; at the same time he thought that 
the decorous manner in which the hon. 
and learnecl'gentleman had that evening 
argued the question on his side, was very 
much to his honour. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous of him to use such language in 
speaking of Uie hon. and learned {;entle- 
ifian, did we not live in times in winch, in 
the most grave assemblies, the mi»t inde¬ 
corous and improper behaviour and argu¬ 
ments were witnessed. From persons so 
miscenducting themselves, the hon. and 
learned gentipinan had honourably distin¬ 
guished himself. Still, however, he could 
not help regretting the language which, 
according to those channels of iiirormation, 
by which what occurred tljerc Was so' ac¬ 
curately conveyed to the public,' had been 

2 L 
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used by the hon. and learned gentlcmnn 
on Saturday. In tlie present inflamed 
state of the public iiiind, lie certainly re¬ 
gretted, that the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had not better iixformcd himseit' with 
respect to the merits of the question,, be¬ 
fore he ventured, (he used the word in a 
parliamentary sense, and without nieaning 
the shghtdst disrespect) to introduce into 
his ohservutions, language not jnstifliiblc 
by the facts of the case; before he stated, 
that, “ of all the despicable, base, petty, 
contemptible insults tind oppressions to 
which her majesty had been subjected, the 
present was the most disgraceful.’’ It was 
much to be lamented, that, in the present 
.state of the public mind, a person of the 
hon, and learned gentleman’s respectable 
character and talents, should have used 
language which the noble lord opposite 
liad shown was not justifiable by the facts 
of the ca.‘;c. Adverting to what had been 
said by his noble friend who had just sat 
down, of the public press he declared 
himself a warm friend to the liberty of the 
jiress, so much as even to prefer the 
abuse of it to any unconstitutional res¬ 
traint ; but be could not help observing 
without great pain, an attempt, as he con¬ 
sidered, made in certain publications to 
impede the course of justice, by most un- 
juxt and disgraceful excitements; and he* 
felt hound to say, that if the constituted 
aulliorities possessed the power of punish¬ 
ing pu'olicutions which no man could read 
witlioiit indignation and horror, it was 
their duty to do so. 'Cite observation of 
hi.s noble '’riend on a paragraph before al 
hided to in that House, which had ap- 

i iearcd several days since in the Morning 
:’ost, were perfectly ju^|iflable; uotiting 
could be more indetenAblc than the lan¬ 
guage of that paragraph relating to her 
majesty, nor any more revolting to the 
feelings of every well-constituted mind. 
Hu was sorry to observe in other publi¬ 
cations, and sumo of them highly respec¬ 
table, topics only calculated to heighten 
tile irritation of the public mind, the man¬ 
ner of treating which went the length of 
encouraging even the destruction of wit¬ 
nesses. if a stranger could imagine that 
such language as that he adverted to could 
be used with impunity, his impreasion 
must be, that there were neither morals 
nor law, humanity nor justice, in the coun¬ 
try where such proceedings were tolerated. 
Ill very recent publications, the witnesses 
who, to the disgrace of the country, had 
been maltreated'at Dover, were epithetized 
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as “ wretcbe.s’’ of “ villainous appearance,” 
as “ a cargo of human impurity,’’ as “ en- 
/aus perdns i" that England was too hot to 
bold them, with a denunciation against 
their return by no means darkly expressed. 
Such writings, under the garb of liberality 
and impartial justice, were in direct hos¬ 
tility to both, and tended to promote that 
spirit which every honest and enlightened 
man could not be too forward to restrain. 
He would again repeat, that he was a 
sincere friend to the liberty of the press— 
to econom)'—to the reform of every abuse, 
and of tliiU greatest of all, the state of the 
representation in that House. He was an 
enemy to Alien acts, and wn.s a.s anxious 
as most men to cultivate and merit the ap¬ 
probation of the people; but he as une¬ 
quivocally declared, that he would most 
strenuously resist any attempt made to 
overawe parliament in the discharge of a 
painful duty ; or to effect, by intimidation, 
that which should now only be obtained 
after the nio.<it patient investigation. Such 
threats or attempts ho would resist with 
as steady a detcrn.mation as that which he 
trusted should always murk his endeavours 
to olitain for the people a redress of griev¬ 
ances, and for individuals justice, conform¬ 
able to the true principles of the consti- 
tiitien. lie regretted the necessity of 
saying so much on this subject, and that 
the present discussion, which he consi- 
i dered most injurious to the cause of her 
I niaje.sty, had been forced upon the consi¬ 
deration of the House. He verily be¬ 
lieved, that tlie present temper and spirit 
j abroad Inti been created by gross niisma- 
I nagement in thi.s great pending cause, 

! w^iich, for one, he very much deplored, 
i had not always been conceated from pub- 
1 lie view ; but nevertheless, without wish¬ 
ing now to enter into any retrospective 
details, it was his conviction that the mis¬ 
management to which he alluded, had 
mainly excited the present flame and spirit 
in the public mind. The instant ministers 
had been in possession, which they now 
state they were several months ago, of a 
series ef evidence, it was their duty to 
have immediately instituted proceedings; 
but on the contrary, their own measures 
since in this country**and elsewhere had’ 
effected the mischief deplored by all. He 
said this howevef in passing, and not in' 
the spirit of complaint it was ndw tbo late, 
such reflections being now usel^. Par¬ 
liament were now called upon to pronounce 
between the queen and the country, and eF* 
such an awful moment he could ndt the' 
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often deprecate all incitement to confusion, 
ilc agreed fully with that part of the hon. 
civilian's argument, that the names of il¬ 
lustrious individuals should not be intro¬ 
duced into the debates of that House. The 
learned civilian had himself most, sti^ctly 
adhered to this line, and which he (Mr. 
li.) could not but regret had not been 
pursued by others, who had been reported 
to have held language as unconstitutional 
as it was unparliamentary, and as indecent 
as it was illiberal. He most sincerely 
hoped that her majesty, if innocent, would 
come cut of the investigation as pure ns 
her warmest friends could wish her; and 
that, if she should appear to htn'e been 
persecuted, punishment and disgrace might 
be heaped upon her persecutors. But all 
he asked, and all he demanded, was, jus¬ 
tice, and that no means of intimidation 
should be resorted to. either within these 
Walls or elsewhere, to disturb the great 
public authoi ities in the discharge of the 
painful unci sacred duty entrusted to them. 

Lord A. tlamiltou, in e.xplanation, ob¬ 
served, that his hon. friend had inter¬ 
preted rather too largely what had fallen 
from him. What he had said was, that 
he understood from the statement of the 
noble lord opposite, that the king neither 
had given nor could give iiny phte under 
the circumstances in which the plate in 
question was placed. But he coupled 
with that declaration <i statement, that it 
appeared to him that the inference from 
the reasoning used by the noble lord was, 
that the king could on no occasion make 
u present of plate; from whicli inference 
l.e totally dissented. 

Mr. Stuart Wortletf declared, that h4 
liad never enfered the House with more 
painful feelings than on that evening, 
impressed as he was with the con¬ 
viction, that if the case which had been 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
on Saturday were borne out by the fact, 
those who had advised his majesty on the 
occasion had rendered thqmselves deeply 
responsible for such advice. It was there¬ 
fore a great relief to him, it musb have 
been a great relief to the House, and even 
to the non.* and learned gentleman. him¬ 
self, to. bear the satisfactory explanation 
of die noble lord, ^e hoped this circum¬ 
stance would be a lesson to the public and 
to tlie Hopse, and that Hiey would guard 
against tbe attempts which were constantly 
mal^g to delude and deedve, and to 
cre^e.a false impression on this subject. 
UcfcU cailed upon to acknowledge that, 


on some account or other, it d'-l 
that some of llie proceeding.^ taken by her 
majesty were so taken lor the express 
purpose of agitating and iiiflami.ng tlie 
coutitry. He most conscientiously be¬ 
lieved that the hon, and learned gentle¬ 
man would never have'l^rought the pre¬ 
sent ni^ion forward if he had known the 
facts ; but it certainly appeared from tlie 
noble lord’s statement that eitiier the 
queen, or somebody about her majesty, 
must have known that her majesty was 
not entitled to the plate in question, and 
therefore that the claim was made only to 
agitate and inflame tlie public mind. 

Mr. Huskisson saiib that it was not 
competent to the Crown to dis|»ose c't 
any property in tlie custody of the lord 
chamberlain, as tbe property of the 
Crown, without the sanction of its re¬ 
sponsible advisers. If his majesty liad 
been advised by the board of Treasury to 
dispose of any plate depositfed in the 
Jewel-office, a warrant signed by^ tiiu 
Crown and countersigned by the 'Irea- 
sury, would be tlie only legal instriMiciit 
for die conveyance of that plate. But in 
the kriinsaction under consideration, that 
had not been the case, lie (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) happened to be in the 'Treasury 
in 1808, when orders were given to lit up 
vipartments in Kcnsington-paluce for her 
majesty, then princess of Wales. Appli- 
ca:ion was made in the usual w'ay to ilie 
lord chamberlain, for furniture and other 
requisites for those apartments, and as u 
part of those reqiiisitics, for a suit.'ihlo 
service of plate. Tbe latter part of the 
application had occa.sioned a considerable 
discussion between the lord Chamberlain 
and the Treasury., He (.Mr. Huskisson) 
had suggested to*the lords of the Irea- 
sury that it might be desirable, witli ii 
view to a diminution of the expense, to 
ascertain vfl^ther there might not be in 
the possession of the lord chamberlain 
plate not used. An inquiry was accord¬ 
ingly made, and it was ascertained that the 
lord chamberlain had in his possession, as 
property of the Crown, plate which Iiad not , 
been used since the time of king William. 
That plate was remodelled, and appro- 
priatea to the purpose required. To sup¬ 
pose for a moment that it was a personal 
present from his late majesty to the 
princess of Wales was a suppositiou/ 
wholly unsupported by facts. .Wlien.tlm. 
plate was delivered, in 1808, an.«ntry (as., 
described by his* noble friend) w'osfnade' 
by tbe lord chamberlain, iliat it was- bis 
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majesty’s plate lent for tbe^pecific use of 
the |)riiic<es3 of Wales in Kensington 
Palace. Such tras the ordinary practice. 
When the duke of Cambridge occupied 
apartments in St. James’s Palace, platC/ind 
furniture were sent to him from the lord 
chamberlain. When,' in consequence of 
the tire in the palace, his royal i^ighncss 
removed to a private house, the plate was 
restored to the Crown. In all cases it 
was merely an accommodation suited to 
the specific residence granted by the king 
for the time. At Windsor it was the 
same. The plate used there was for that 
particular palace, and could not be re¬ 
moved without such a warrant as would 
give the means ot distinctly tracing it. 
After the discussion in 1814, when the 
matter was distinctly explained to Mr 
Hooper, her majesty’s agent, he was as- 
stonished that her majesty, or her agents, 
could have any misconception on the 
subject. A personal present from her ma¬ 
jesty it could not be, unless it had been 
purcliascd out of the privy purse. 

J)r. Lusfiington was persuaded that, 
after the various observations which had 
been levelled at him in the course the 
present discussion, the House would have 
the candour and kindness to indulge liim 
for a few minutes. He could assure 
thorn, that he would not occupy their at-* 
teiitlon by any answer to the noble lord’s 
personal remarks on him, or on the exer¬ 
cise of hi& humble talents. His character, 
ns a legal adviser of her majesty, had been 
wholly unsought for by him. However, 
as nutwithstanding his humble abilities, 
her majesty had been pleased to honour 
him with licr selection, he would endea¬ 
vour to disuharge, whatever share might 
tail upon him, of the*’duties of her ma-- 
jotv’s legal advisers, with fidelity and 
^cal. The manner iu which he had 
brought forward his motion Saturday,, 
had not been accurately described by the 
noble lord. The tacts were these; and 
he thought that he owed it to his own 
character to state them. On Friday he, 
for the first time, became acquainted with 
tlie circumstances connected with the 
plate. It lyas then settled between her 
majesty’s* solicitor-general and himself, 
^hat ho (her majesty’s solicitor-general) 
should make a motion on the subject on 
iiinturday. It was not until late on Satur¬ 
day that he (Dr. Lushington) was ap¬ 
prised by his hon. and learned friend that 
he was compelled to leave town, and that 
tile task must therefore fall on his (Dr. 
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Lushington’s) shoulders. Thus he was 
unexpectedly involved in the responsibi¬ 
lity of bringing the subject forward. He 
had himself suggested to his hon, and 
learned friend tlte propriety of sending 
notite fo the noble lord opposite ot his 
intention, in order to prevent the noble 
lord from being taken by surprise. When 
he (Dr. Lushington) came down to the 
House, he asked the chancellor of the 
exchequer if the noble lord might be ex¬ 
pected ? The right hon. gentleman’s an¬ 
swer was, that he did not exactly know ; 
but that it was not improbable that his 
noble friend would come down. ^While 
he was waiting in the hope of seeing the 
noble lord enter the House, the business 
proceeded with more than usual rapidity, 
and the Speaker, coming to his name in 
the paper, called on him. What could he 
do? Was he, as the only responsible 
adviser of her majesty present, to post¬ 
pone her majesty’s case, when he could 
not know the possibility of bringing it 
forward on another day, for it was not 
then settled that the House should sit to¬ 
morrow? Was he, under such circum¬ 
stances, and merely out of respect to the 
noble lord, to neglect his duty ? If in 
the .step which he had taken he had erred, 
he declared that it was not with the 
slightest intention of avoiding the full and 
fair discussion of the subject. It had 
been said by the noble lord that motions 
of this description were made for the sole 
purpose of inflaming the passions of the 
i people, and exciting out of doors an agi¬ 
tation extremely inimical to impartial jus¬ 
tice.. He (L)r. Lushington) declared, 
A)at if he had known any better way than 
by an application to that House, of secur¬ 
ing the object in view^e would not have 
resorted to such an application j for, as 
far as his humble advice might influence 
her majesty, her majesty should never 
intrude on the notice ol'the people, ex¬ 
cept in a case of deep and unavoidable 
necessity. But* notwithstanding the ob¬ 
servations of the ndile lord on the eba- 
ractor*of the intercourse between her ina-, 
jesty and his majesty’s ministers, he was 
decidotlly of opinion that Her majesty 
had not experienced from his majwty’s 
ministers the liberal and respectful treat¬ 
ment to which, as their sovereign, she 
was entitJeil. One instance qf this he 
would call to the recollection of the 
House, and he would appeal to their ju»dr 
tice and cantlour if it'did iwt'hear hitni 
out in tlie-remark which he had just made* 
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TJie House. would remember, that when truth, and justice. It was observable that 
her majesty’Wrote tothenobledord atthe no doubt had been raised upon this 
head of the'Adniinalt^i requesting that a question until after the calamity which 
yacht might be provided to convey her rendered his late majesty no longer capa* 
majesty to this country, that noble lord ble^of holding the reins of government, 
simply stated, in his answer, that hiS ma* To the memory of his late majesty’s con* 
jesty was out of town, and therefore that duct ^wards her present majesty, he 
he could'not reply to her raojesty’s re- might wafely appeal, fte entertained a 
quest. Now he (Dr. Lushington) said confident persuasion, that if it had pleased 
tins, that when the queen of the COTntry God to spare to his late majesty the pos- 
inade such an application, it was the duty session of his faculties, and consequently 
ot^ the noble lord at the head of the Ad- ot his royal aulbority, England would 
miralty, to go whithersoever his majesty never have had to rue the agitation of 
might happen to be at the time, and with- a question which shook it to the very 
out delay to communicate her majesty’s centre. After all tliat had passed in 
request to the king. When her majesty former times, it was not too much to sup- 
received a note of that description, so pose, that in the present instance his late 
worded—when she saw that her request majesty would have extended that protec- 
was neglected, and that she was compelled tion to the queen which she had uniformly 
to take refuge in a common packet-boat, received from him. The noble lord had 
it was certainly no great encouragement alluded (o some conversation of the earl 
to her majesty to apply to his majesty’s of Aylesford with his majesty on the sub- 
ministers again on any subject connected ject; but, in investigations of much less 
with her comfort and accommodation, importance, hearsay evidence was always 
The noble lord had accused him with looked upon as most unsatisfactory. He 
having proceeded on a garbled statement would only add one or two observations 
of the facts. Where was the garbling ? on what had fallen from som'e other hon. 
He had read to the House the whole of mehibers. He should have hoped that 
the official documents in his possession, the hon. members for Yorkshire and 
But he had not been quite so negligent .Cork would have felt a little more in- 
in the discharge of his duties as the noble dulgence than they had evinced for the 
lord appeared to suppose him to be. He ‘difficulties and embarrassments under 
had applied to those who made the plate, which her majesty must naturally labour, 
and had been told that the plate in Ha should have hoped that they would 
question was made by order of the not ^ave taken the present opportunity 
lord chamberlain, paid for by him, and to vent their disapprobation of her ma- 
dclivercd to her majesty; and that it was jesty’s conduct, without knowing how far 
plate on which her majesty’s taste and that conduct might have been dictated by 
judgment had been consulted in the ma- necessity. It was true that her majesty 
nufacturc; not old plate. It had beeh did not want money; but she was in 
truly observed, that the conduct of her utter want of a pooper establishment, and 
majesty afforded abundant proof that she of all th.at apperfained to her conveni- 
coiiceiyed the plate was a grant to her ence; of acconimodalfon for horses, for 
from his late majesty. Whatever might carriages, and for every thing else which 
be the facts as to the plate being locally might cndble her majesty to appear in 
attached, and possessing an irremovable public in a way consistent with her dig- 
character, it was not to be supposed that nity. As to her majesty's appearing so 
her majesty could possifady be aware of Frequently in the streets, was she to be 
them. Ibis was still more apparent from compelled to live constantly in a houso 
the circumstance mentioned by the.noble Where she was not for a moment secure 
lord, namely, that in 1814' the queen -from the intrusion of the public i Ho 
sought to take the plate with her to the appealed to every hon. member who hod 
continent, which showed her conviction passed by her majesty’s residence, whe- 
that it was her property ; and that when ther he had not always seen all the blinds 
she was abroad she again applied for it, drawn ? If that were not done, her ma- 
whicli proved that her conviction on the jesty would be exposed to the gaze of all 
subject remained unchanged. It was not, who chose to look in upon her. Was her 
tocreforc, just ta suppose that he*had majesty to keep herself there as a pri* 
been employed to advocate a claim soner? Was her majesty,,for the sake of 
which Was not believed to be founded in consulting the fastidious opinions bf ceri 
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tilin lion, gentlemen, to be guilty pf the 
wretched affectation of remaining in a 
state of confinement ? Pie must say, 
tlierefore, that the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. members^ to 
whom he alluded were'by no means 
creditable to their feelings in the aspersed 
and calamitous' condition in whffch her 
majesty was placed. The right hon. mem¬ 
ber for CMiiclicstcr had stated, that it was 
not in the power of the Crown to grant 
such plate as that whic^ was the subject 
of the motion. That was a fact which 
be (Dr. Lushington) would not dispute. 
On such a subject he was not competent to 
contend with the right hon. gentleman. 
But would the right lion, gentleman say 
that it was not usual for the king to make 
presents out of the civil list? He (Dr. 
Lushington) believed that it was very 
usual; niid how therefore could it be ex> 
pected that her majesty should be ac¬ 
quainted with the precise formalities of 
the subject ? He trusted that, whatever 
might be those formalities, the House 
would agree with him, that in substance 
her majest/s request could not with any 
regard to liberal feeling be refused. ’ Of 
this he was persuaded, that every act of 
his majesty’s ministers, which showed a 
regard and a compassion for the painful 
circumstances under which the queen la-* 
boured, would be beheld by the people 
with admiration and joy, and the mdre 
especially, the more directly it might ap¬ 
pear to emanate from the king himself. 
Conduct of that kind Mipuld tend infinitely 
more to allay the existing discord than 
any severity, however authorised by form. 
This at least he hoped—that wnatever 
blame might attach for the present pro¬ 
ceeding would attach *>o her majesty’s 
law advisers. If they had been indiscreet, 
let not her majesty be implicated in their 
indiscretion. For himself, tbal which he 
had done was a matter not of choice but 
of necessity. It was his duty to offer 
himself to the House on the present occa¬ 
sion, and he deeply regretted the absence 
of his hon. and learned friend, who would 
have done much more justice to her ma-. 
jesty than it was in-his humble power 
to do. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
communicatiod from the hon. and learned 
gentleman 6f his intention to make his 
indtion on Saturday, although dated on 
Friday,'did not reach his omce until Sa¬ 
turday, and him personally until Satur¬ 
day evening. He tvas at a loss to con* 


ceive why the hon, and learned geptlempu 
had not given public notice in the House 
on Friday evening of liis intention. Wiiat 
he complained of in the conduct of the 
hon. and learned gentleman was, that as 
it was not proposed that at the earliest 
the House should adjourn before to-day, 
the hon. and learned gentleman had not 
contented himself on Saturday with giv¬ 
ing nbtice of his motion for this evening. 
He perfectly agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that under the exist-* 
ing circumstances the conduct of her ma¬ 
jesty's advocates should always be judged 
of in the most liberal manner. 

Mr. Hutchinson ivas sure that the hon. 
and learned gentleman did not mean to 
put words into his mouth which he had 
never uttered; but he (Mr. Hutchinson) 
had distinctly stated, and he begged not 
to be misunderstood, that he had not 
formed any opinion on the merits of the 
great question. He was in the recollec¬ 
tion of the House, if he had said of her 
majesty any thing which could justify the 
term of “ ractidious opinions,” which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had imputed 
to him by name—or at least as member 
for Cork. The whole of his argument 
had been confined to disapprobation Of 
the advice under which the present mo¬ 
tion had been made. He was convinced 
that her majesty supposed she had a right 
to the plate in question, but he de¬ 
cidedly disapproved of advice which 
tended to ibjure her majesty by the inju¬ 
dicious and imprudent agitation of the 
present question. It was totally un¬ 
founded to assert that he had said any 
thing to asperse the queen. 

The motion was then p6t,‘and nega¬ 
tived. 'h:' 
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Tuesdayt Jxtly 18. 

Criminal Law.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown moved the thifd reading of the 
Capital Felonies Repeal bill. 

Thq, li 0 r<? Chancellor observed, that so 
far as he had been able to make himself 
master of the subject, the eKect of tlie 
repeal of these statutes would be, that 
where the o&nces re%rred to were mis¬ 
demeanors at common law, they might be 
so prosecited, and where there were 
any previous statutes aUccting them, those 
Statutes would come into force. ' He re¬ 
peated his objections to the repeal ^^'ihc 
provisions of the dth Geo. Is^ C. 22 (the 
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Black Act) respecting persons assembling 
with their faces blacked, &c. with refer¬ 
ence to whom the punishment of death 
was enacted, on the express ground of 
the difficulty of convicting them. , He 
titerefore felt it his duty to move to omit 
the words referring to that statute. 

The bill having been read a third time, 
the words objected to by the lord chan¬ 
cellor were struck out, and the bill thus 
amended was passed. The marquis, of 
Hansdown then movetl the third reading 
of the Capital Felonies Commutation of 
Funishincnt bill. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated his ob¬ 
jection also in this case, to the taking 
away the punishment of death from cer¬ 
tain offences enumerated in the 9th Geo. 
1st, c. 22, such as cutting down trees, 
killing cattle, and cutting through the 
banks of rivers, or sea banks; for though 
the cutting down one tree, or the de¬ 
stroying one head of cattle might not be 
an offence which it would be fitting to 
visit with the punisjiment of death, yet 
the destroying a whole forest, or killing 
all the cattle on a farm to the ruin of 
the occupier, were offences of serious 
magnitude, and it should be observed, 
tliai in general maxims of law, the smaller 
crime could only be classed with the 
greater in the Same genus of offence (if 
he might so express himself), leaving it 
to the discretion of judges to make the 
distinction in the punishment. He thought 
the better way would be to strike out 
these and some other parts of the hill, 
and to let that branch ot the snbjccj: stand 
over till next session, when they might 
have the opinion of the judges as to the 
expediency of repealing these enact¬ 
ments. * 

The bill having been read a third time, 
the lord chancellor moved his first amend¬ 
ment, to leave out the words referring to 
the 9tli Geo. Ist, c. 22. • 

The Marquis of Lansdo'wn was willing 
to agree to the course proposed by the 
noble and learned lord with reference to 
this bill. He could not, however, quit 
the subject /or the present without ob¬ 
serving,, that the number of convictions 
(so far as they had been ascertained) for 
thq offences respecting which the learned 
lord objectdtl to taking away the penalty 
of d^th, did not tend to show that the 
continuance of drat punishment was at all 
efficacious. It appeared that there had 
heiM) commitments for these offences 
on the northern circuit, but only two 
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trials, and no conviction; it was evident, 
therefore, that through a feeling existing 
somewhere it was not thought fit to pro¬ 
ceed to the extremity of the law; and 
this'served to show that tlie extreme se- 
verit 3 ^f punishment defeated its own 
object^ In cases of ffaudulent bank¬ 
ruptcy the learned lord agreed to the 
repeal of the capital punishment, it being 
evident that the severe penalty of death 
defeated the whole object of the law by 
deterring persons from prosecuting. In 
the case of threatening letters it was not 
proposed to take away the punishment of 
death whore the object of the threat was 
money, but only from the general and, 
in some respects, undefined term of 
’threatening letter. It should be recol¬ 
lected however, that tvitli respect to all 
the capital punishments sought to. be re¬ 
pealed by the present bill, there was a 
clause at the end of the bill giving a dis¬ 
cretionary power to the judges to trans¬ 
port the parties convicted, cither for life, 
or for any term not less than seven years. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the great defect In our criminal legislation 
was the want of a secondary punishment, 
that might he substituted for the terror of 
death, and for which purpose transporta¬ 
tion, as now managed, was of little or 
no avail. Several years ago, when trans¬ 
portation meant cither to be transported 
to the worst and most noxious climate in 
the wqrld, that of Africa, or to the British 
colonies in North America, where the 
parties transported became indented ser¬ 
vants, and were in fact treated worse than 
the negro slaves, this punisimient served 
to excite somcd^rec of terror. Now, 
however, the syst«!m was entirely changed, 
and the colonial office was besieged with 
applications without end (many more than 
could be Implied with), from persons 
wishing to nave liberty to settle in the 
delightful country and under the fine cli¬ 
mate of New South Wales. It was in 
vain, therefore, to talk of transportation 
as a punishment carrying with it any 
species of terror; the fact was, that to a 
number of offenders, who had become 
well known as notorious characters in this 
metropolis, transportation to New South 
Wales was precisely what they wished for^ 
The terror, therefore, of the punishment 
of transportation for life just amounted, to 
nothing at all. with reference to th^'glasa 
of offenders to whom, in general^Jt was to 
be applied. He highly Vespected the 
talents of the hen. and learned'gentleman 
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who originated the inquiry in the other i 
House from which these bills resulted, j 
but his opinion was, that the inquiry had ; 
begun at tlie wrong end, and that ttiey 
should first direct their attention to 'the 
discovery of some secondary punislvtient, 
the terror bf which might serve inj^'%um- 
ber of cases as a substitute for the terror 
of death. i 

The Earl of Itosslyn said, that all' of- | 
fenders in such cases knew even now, that 
when convictions could be obtained under 
the act, transportation was practically the 
punishment to which they liad to look; 
so that the nominal penalty of death did 
not operate as a prevention of crime. 

Tlie Lord Chancellor admitted, that 
where it was possible, the punishment of j 
death should be dispensed with, but | 
maintained the necessity of providing a 
better regulation of secondary ))unishraent I 
than mere transportation, lie further 
added, that it was his intention to bring 
in a bill next session, containing the 
clauses now rejected, with a view to ob¬ 
tain the opinion of the judges upon them. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the great ob¬ 
stacle to prosecutions was not the severity 
of the punishment that followed, but the 
expense of conducting them, and sug¬ 
gested the propriety of having such ex- 
pcaccs paid in certain cases by the public.* 

Earl Bathurst doubted whether trans¬ 
portation could ever be made a good se¬ 
condary punishment. His majesty's mi¬ 
nisters hud already sent out a commission 
to New South Wales, In order to inquire 
whether. some regulation m.ight not be 
made iu that colony, with a vicn' to in¬ 
crease the punishment against great .of¬ 
fenders, and to mitigate U towards those 
of smaller criminality. As it'stood at pre¬ 
sent, it was far from operating as a, pun¬ 
ishment in mony instances., Another 
objection to transportation wls the great 
cxpence to which it put the country; and 
one of tbp objects with which the coni- 
musion was.-charged, was tjiat of esti-, 
mating the expence of any system thich 
they might think proper to recomrnendt 
the estimate of course to be laid before 
parliament when the subject should hapr 
pen to be brought under their considera¬ 
tion. 

The ^t^-quis of LmsdovDn thought that 
the more the punlshmen|.of t^eath was 
confined to cases in which violence was 
added', tp the crinic, the less' fre(|uent 
would be the instances in which violence 
would take place. 
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The amendments proposed' by the lord, 
chancellor were then agreed tO'ar.d the 
bill was passed.' 

State of the Navv.] The Earl of 
Darnte}/ said, he had submitted a nintian 
some time ago to their lordships, in' con¬ 
sequence of a disaster which had taken 
place during the late American war, and 
wliich appeared to him to have arisen in 
a great measure out of the inadequacy of 
our fierce. His attention to that subject 
was, be believed, attended with some 
good effects, and it was his wish to have 
brought the general administration of the 
navy more fully under the consideration 
I of parliament in the present session, if the 
public mind bad not been unfortunately 
too much occupied with another subject. 
He bad moved for a return of all ships of 
the line ready for service, or ordered to 
be built, and of ships or frigates of two 
decks not carrying less than twenty-four- 
pounders; and he found by the return, 
that the present amqunt was 57, and tliCr 
amount of those ordered to be built '17.' 
He had, however, to observe, that the few 
frigates ordered to be built were of i'OQ 
light a description to answer the purpose 
for which it might be necessary to use 
them in the event of a war, and that the 
Admiralty appeared to him not to have 
adopted a proper degree of e.flicieucy anti 
economy in their arrangements. It WOO 
his intention to have called upon tlicf < 
House to sanction a projposition recom¬ 
mending retrenchment in every branch of 
the public expenditure. He regretted tp 
find that the naval estimate for the preset 
^ear wtis greater than the l^st, instead tif 
being less, as it ought to be, when.once it 
was put in it state of efficiency. It was 
absolutely impossible that the country 
could go on with an increasing expendr- 
,turd.and diminishing incotne. He hoped, 
therefore,.that qjipii^t^s would not think 
it enough to lop ttffhedel^ary clerk 
ill this or in tbht'^fiej^tdfent, but that 
they Wpufd put^^^feif^wbulders to the 
wheeh and try* whiit'cootd be done by the 
adoption of a general and coiqpulsorj'sys-* 
tem of retrenchment. The great derart- 
ment .o/ the navy ' wki that in which anove 
all others profuserfes^^ might be admitted 
with least disadvantage; but dk he could 
show that 'even in that some saving tpight 
be made without injury to the pubRc'ser- 
vice, it followed a Jbriictri that in the other 
departments much might be 'done''to pro¬ 
mote the great object ’of economy. 
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Lor<l Mthilie. agi'cod .widi the noble 
lord, that as the navy increased in efli- 
cioMcy, the expense ought to diminish, 
and lie hoped their lordships would And 
this to be the case in every succeeding 
year. It was not, after all, the number, 
but the durability of the ships, that 
should,bo considered; and the House 
would do well to recollect, that other 
powers built ships for temporary purposes, 
but the ships of the British navy were in¬ 
tended to go through' a course of service 
which other navies never contemplated. 
It was certainly the duty of government 
to have ships ready to go to war; but 
their lordships bad observed in the com¬ 
mittee on foreign trade! that towards the 
conclusion of the* late w’ar, government 
was compelled to resort to the use of ma¬ 
terials which introduced a more rapid de¬ 
cay among the ships than ever was known 
before. But care was now taken to pre¬ 
vent that in future. The noble lord had 
stated, that the ships now building were 
not of a proper class; but he ought to re¬ 
collect, that we must build after the man¬ 
ner of those countries with whom il was 
possible that we might be engaged. Look¬ 
ing to America, it would appeartbat they 
only built large ships of 80 guns. As to 
tJie second class, the object of govern¬ 
ment was to repair those which were like¬ 
ly to be durable. The -same observation 
applied to. fi:igatcs of 40 guns. It was 
true that the United States built frigates 
as-large as 60 gun shipsr but the common 
size was 40 guns, and those of'the differ- I 
ecit powers of Europe were of the same 
description. G/eat-Britain had.some 60 
gun frigates building ; but her object wai*^ 
to have numUcrs as well as force, so as 
to be able to spread over as large a.sur- 
Cace as possible to the annoyance of the 
etiemy. * 

The Earl of Darnley expressed himself 
satisfied at the candid and satisfactory man¬ 
ner in which the npble lo'rd had made his 
statement, .and. narticularlv at the pro¬ 
spect he had held out of uecreasing 'ex¬ 
pense in the general administration pf the 
«avy, 

Alibn Bill.] Lord Sidmouth, on 
moving the second^ reading of this bill, 
said, it wits not his intention to enter at 
any length into an explanation of the prin¬ 
ciple of the bjli, nor did he conceive that 
it would be necessary for him to discuss 
with minuteness the motives upon which . 
he should submit that the second reading 
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should now take place. The measure was 
founded upon a right that was pbssessed 
by the Crown, and had ever been at- 
tuclicd to tlie royal prerogative : it was 
that, of sending; out of the country, or 
prohibiting from enter ing it, such foreign¬ 
ers a^t might bo dcenipd proper to ex¬ 
clude (his kingdom. It was tlie less ne - 
ccssary forhimto .sayiuucli astothe matter 
of thy present bill, because one of a similar 
nature had been pas'sed in 1816 aiul in 1S18. 
It was principall}' necessary, tliercfore, for 
their lordships to consider, whetlior or no, 
contrasting tlic present situation of Eu¬ 
rope, and its'.relations witli tlti.s country, 
with its situation and relations in ISIS, 
they could feel satisfied tiiat s.ue’.i a fa¬ 
vourable clmnge of things bad taken place 
as to render a measure wiiicli they had de¬ 
cided to bo necessary tlicn, iiunecessaiy 
now. To himself this subject and tins in- 
fjuiry were matters of the daepest import¬ 
ance ; and his majesty’s niini.sters, from 
any information which llicy possessed, 
were not satisli-al that sucli a fiivourable 
change had been eftected. His lordship 
contended that a nuich stronger neces¬ 
sity for this nreasure existed at present 
than in 1818. Now, as to tlie princi¬ 
ple of the bill, the inconvenience to 
which it subjected the a'ion upon his 
"Brrivar in this country was this—that 
upon his landing he was required to give 
in his name, place of destination, and oc¬ 
cupation. Tins description was to be given 
to tha Custom-liousc oificer.s, or to the 
collector of the customs, at the port in 
which he might land; ami the officer or 
the collector was required to furnish the 
alien with a certificate of his compliance 
with these conditions. From that moment 
the alien was at 'Iberty to go where he 
liked, and to fix his residence where he 
pleased. Upon leaving the country, all 
that was retired of him was a similar re¬ 
turn. He did not mean to deny or un¬ 
dervalue the extent of that pow'er which 
woqld thus be lodged in the government; 
but it was one, he should contend, which 
ia was competent for any executive go¬ 
vernment 4o exercise, in all cases where 
they might think it expedient. Wliellier 
ft was a power which, in the hands of sub¬ 
ordinate officers, had or had not been 
abused, he was not at liberty to say ; but 
he could answerer the anxious solicitude 
of the •governtwnt that those individuals 
who were empowered under the provi¬ 
sions of the bill should exercise it consi¬ 
derately and with propriety ; and the pre- 
2 M 
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sumption ai isin^j out of tlie great nmiibev 
of cases tvliicli had occurred, wliurciii ils 
exercise ii;)d bccoiiio necessary, was thiS'— 
that it hud not been abused. The noble 
lord coijcludcdby ntoving the second r^'ad- 

inif-. 

The iiarl- of^ Darnlei/ said, tyit be, 
for one, was not bound by argu¬ 
ment which was implied by the observa¬ 
tion of the noble vj^count—that those 
who had supported tin! bill formerly could 
not consistently oppose its rcftcwal on the 
present occasion. Had he been present 
when this b'll was passed in 18J8 he 
should certainly have signed the protest 
against it which he found recorded on the 
Journals ; for lie considered it as impoli¬ 
tic and unconstitutional an act as had 
ever been framed. After six years of 
profound pence, and when no reasonable 
ground whatever could be alleged for the 
ncccssiiy of the measure, he conceived 
that notinng could he more disgraceful to 
the coiiutrv than suifering such an act as 
this to exist. Was it possible to believe 
that the safety of this great nations could 
be aficcted by either allowing or prohibit¬ 
ing a few' foreigners to reside in it ? He 
could not help remarking, that a great 
part of the noble lord’s argument was 
derived from his own feelings and disposi- 
tiort *, but, at the same time that be was< 
willing to give the noble lord every credit 
which his warmest friends could give him 
for mildness and moderation and discre¬ 
tion, he would not consent to arngi him. 
with such powers as tl^ bill imparted. 

Lord Holland felt it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to offer a few words, by way of pro¬ 
test, against the renewal* of this bill. 
Having so frequently on former occasions 
st.atcd tQ the House, ^nd recorded his 
opinion on their lordships’ Journals, that 
bills of this sort were cruel, unjust, and 
impolitic, he could not belp^sw making 
:t tew icmarks on the manner iu wliich 
this measure was introduced, although be 
Iclt the irksomeness of addressing the 
Ijouse under circumstances which ren¬ 
dered it extremely difficult to obtain' an 
attentive hearing, both on account of the 
late period of the session, and ihe interest 
and importance of other subjects which 
engrossed the attention of parliament and 
of the public. With regard, to that sub¬ 
ject to Wjh^h attention seemed at present 
to be.e^^sively directedPbe would say, 
that (lieiifiordsliips and the other House 
of Parliament stood in a sictiation similar 
to that.described by a Mr. Eden, who 
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iuid written- an account of his travels in 
'I'm key. Mr. Eden,-in visiting a town 
iti-llulgaria, was introduced to the Greek 
governor of the place, and, on his intro'^ 
dnetinn, he found, seated in the go¬ 
vernor’s apartment, a Turk of great dis¬ 
tinction, who immediately ordered tho 
head of Mr. Eden, and those, of his 
twenty-six attendants, to be struck oif. 
In pursuance of the order of this Turk of 
distinction, a person appeared with u bag 
—no doubt a green bag, as peculiarly 
suited to the purpose—and a quantity of 
sawdust: the bag was intended to rcceive 
the heads of Mr. Edcii and bis compa¬ 
nions, and the sawdust to absorb the 
blood. It would naturally be supposed 
that Mr. Eden would be anxious to state 
the country to which he belonged, and 
to explain the object of his visit. For 
this purpose it was necessary to have re¬ 
course to his interpreter. The inter¬ 
preter, however, l»ad unfortunately caught 
a glimpse of the green bag under the arm 
of die executioner; and the only words 
that he was capable of uttering were, 
quel lacco ! quel’ maladetto sacco!” 
Oh! that bag! that accursed bagl [a 
laugh .3 Thus Mr^ Eden and twenty-six 
other [letsims were in danger of losing 
their property and their lives in conse¬ 
quence of theif interpreter having got a 
sight of this bag. Now he conceived that 
theu* lordships and the other Jlouse were 
nearly in the same situation, and that 
parliament, the lawful interpretei; of the 
wishet of the country, - allowed the na¬ 
tion’s pockets to be picked, and its affairs 
to be neglected, because 'they- could not 
Use sight of the green bag on the table. 
If the subject of the present! bill were not 
one ef importance, he should have been 
almost diverted by the manner in which 
it had beed introduced by the noble 
viscount: it was indeed what might be 
called cool and easy.” Instead of 
stating-any grounds to sho.w the necessity 
of the measure} the noble viscount had 
> asked, if any one saw reason for not 
doing .in 1820, what had been done in- 
1818? The fact was, that tliis was a bill 
to deliver over twenty or thirty thousand 
-people to the power of his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment ; for It should not be forgotten 
tbiit, when parliament gave ministers a 
power over the persons of these indivi¬ 
duals, it gave them irecessaiily a power 
over their property, and every thing that 
was valuable. He had heard the noble 
vUcount,' on other occasiems, when he 
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introduced measures of restraint *on li¬ 
berty, eloquent in his eulo^iums on the 
excellence of our constitution; but the 
bill which he now introduced Was a Satire 
on the laws of the land—a libel upon the 
constitution ot Great Btitain. Let their 
lordships adveft to the principle of this 
bill. Aliens were talked of as Roman 
Catholics had been talked of and were re¬ 
presented—as a race of men against whom 
it was necessary to guards in order to 
prevent the subversion of the laws and 
the destruction of the constitution, fie 
would not deny that there might be bad 
men among aliens; but who would say 
that they were likely to subvert the go¬ 
vernment } Had we no lawa at present ? 
and what security did the country want 
against aliens but the ordinary laws of the 
country? Whatever might be the ma¬ 
lignity of an alien, or how atrocious 
soever might be his motives, he could see 
no necessity for a new law, to guard 
against his machinations any more tlian 
against those of a Thistlewood, or any 
other peilBon who might harbour traitor¬ 
ous designs. The noble viscount had 
stated two arguments in favour of this 
bill; the first, that the power which it 
granted was already a prerogative of the 
Oown; and the other, the -strong pre¬ 
sumption that this- power would not be 
abused. On tjne first'of these arguments 
he should not say muclf; but he must 
observe, whatever civil writers might sa}' 
upon the subject, that that prerogative 
could not be proper, the exercise of which’ 
was noi for the benefit of the people. From 
the period of Magna Ciiarta down to the 
time of queen Kiizubcth there wgs nq trace 
of the existenbeof any such prerogative, 
although during that time no fewer than 
twenty-seven acts had been passed relative 
to strangers and aliens. The noble lord 
then adverted to a well-known proclama¬ 
tion for sending all Scotchmen out of the 
country, and which, he observed, was 
authorized by an act of Hqnry 7th, which, 
together with other acts prejudicial to 
Scotland, had been repealed by James Isf. 
This fact showed that the prerogative in 
question dieP not then exist; because the 
exercise of that right required an act of 
parliament to sanction it. That tlie power 
of sending strangers out of the -country 
existed in the executive government was 
not denied by any one who opposed the | 
present*bill; at least it was not denied by 
him; but, though that power was vested 
in the supreme government of the coun- 
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try, it by no means followed that it was 
.a prerogative of tlie Crown. With regard 
to the oilier argument of the noble vis¬ 
count, he would observe, that where 
theije was no redress for an abuse of the 
law, .Oicre was, in fact, no law ; and this 
was ^ecisoly the situa^on of those un- 
fortunuic aliens who were the subjects of 
the present bill. He certainly did not 
know that there had Intherto been no 
abuse of this power | but of this he was 
sure—that, whatever had been done be¬ 
yond the powers of the late- .net, the in¬ 
dividuals who had suffered had iio power 
of complaining or of obtaining redress. 
He would not mention any uamos; but, 
as to one individual, who.s'c papers had 
been seized, it was evident that, when 
once sent out of the country, (hat person 
had no means of ascertaining tlio fact 
whether the seizure was legal ot illegal. 
He would not say how far tliat proeeoil- 
ing was sanctioned by law; hut, at all 
events, the individual in question should 
have had an opportunity of knowing, be¬ 
fore he was sent out of the country, whe¬ 
ther bis papers had been legally seized or 
not. He (lord Holland) had on that oc¬ 
casion offered to take out a power of at¬ 
torney, but had been told that in such a 
case he could not act on that power. For 
'obvious reasons, he declined mentioning 
the name of the party. Although in 
habits of friendship with the noble vis¬ 
count, he could not pay him any compli- 
nientsi on account of his mildness and 
moderation ; the nsJilc viscount’s conduct 
for the Jast five or six years had mucli 
altered his opinion upon that subji'ct. 
The question, however, was not whether 
the noble viscouni was disposed to abuse 
this power; but it’was his (lord llolhnnl’s) 
duty, as a member of parliament, to hear 
in mind that, where arbitrary power was 
conferred, * it was sure to be abused. 
That, he was confident, was a general 
principle, which could not be disputed. 
This bill placed abuse in the power of an 
individual; artd the prostration^and degra- 
ilution of mind was the same to the per¬ 
son subjected to .that power, whether' it 
vfras exercishd or not. Its existence was 
the evil complained of; and, wliile it 
c.\i8ted there would be a constant appre¬ 
hension that it might be used. It was 
this that constituted the difference be¬ 
tween the power of will and the power of 
law. He had himself known instances 
in whicii advantage had been taken of 
individuals, by stating that such a powt r 
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existed, and might be called into 
exercise sguinst them.; He would not, 
for obvious reasons, mention names; but 
he would suppose a case, in which a 
foreignerdiud been addressed.in the fol¬ 
lowing words:—“ You saw tJie bow and 
the gracious smile which J receive/ from 
lord Sidmouth just now; if yula claim 
paj'ment of the debt which. I owe you— 
if you do not give me six months more 
credit—1 will go to the secretary of state’s 
oflice, and report you as a .Tacobin and 
an incendiary.” Such was the use which 
lie had known to have been made of this 
law—a law of which, ns it was not now in 
existence,'he was at liberty to say, that it 
was one of tlic most atrocious engines of 
arbitrary power that ever had been de¬ 
vised. He had that morning had a con¬ 
versation with a gentleman who possessed 
a great "property in a neighbouring coun¬ 
try to this; and who, because he had 
found it necessary to institute a certain 
proceeding, had been taken up, and 
twenty-four hours afturwards, sent off to 
thi^ country, lie would not mention this 
gentleman’s name, because he was anx¬ 
ious to return, as soon as possible, to 
avert the consequences of the step which 
hail already been taken respecting him. 
lJut if sueli a power as this had been 
exercised by the government of another' 
country, before the Alien bill had been 
in existoiice, would not a representation 
have been made on the subject to this 
friendly power? Now, linwever, if the 
Eiigli>ii government i^iHiuld remonstrate,- 
the answer would naturally and jpstly be, 
“ Your mouths urc shut: have you not 
exposed our subjects to cruel and arbi¬ 
trary treatment ? and, that being the case, 
can you complain of bur arbitrary con¬ 
duct to yours;” It might be'said, in an¬ 
swer to the complaints of other nations, 
that U was ati exaggeration t')*'attach so 
niucfi importance to -the- sending of nine 
persons out of the country; but still they 
w'oold he entitled to reply, You boast 
of your r.aglish law, but by this petty, 
insulting, unsocial, and inhospitable com- 
duet, you shut us out from the benefU of 
tliosJe laws.” lie could not rbfruin from 
sayiug a- few words on the impolicy of 
.cuch a measure as this at the present mo- 
lucnt. Under the sanction of this bill it 
would not be impossible for ministers to 
send out of Uie country any persons who 
•might happen to be obnoxious to other 
guvcrnoients; ami the present political 
btttto of„ some parts of Europe by. no 
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mean# precluded the. posslbiiity of such 
persons being obliged to - take refuge in 
Ureat Britain. He looked forward to the 
result of those events which had lately 
occurred in Spain with as much, hope'^as 
any -man; but he was not so sanguine, 
after the experience of s^ many revolu¬ 
tions, as to entertain no ^apprehensions 
whatever respecting the favourable xesult 
of those events. He would suppose that 
the nobility and clergy of Spain were- to 
encounter the same persecution that those 
classes had experienced in the course -of 
the French revolution, and that they were 
also to seek refuge in this country. If, 
in that event, the government of Spain 
should say, “ Why do you foster our 
exiled king, or our rebel subjects i” we 
might reply, if there were no alien bill in 
existence, that our laws would not allow 
us to send them out of the country; but 
no such answer could be given if the Alien 
act were in force, for it would fetter the 
government in the exercise of that policy 
which humanity, as well as the best inte¬ 
rests of the nation, dictated. This view 
of the subject might bo illustrated by 
■what had occurred in a neighbouring 
country in con.<!cqucnce of a measure 
which, though not similar to the present, 
hpd been apparently dictated by the same 
policy. It so happened, that, after the 
law relative to the regy^ation of the 
French press had been passed, the revo¬ 
lution broke out in Spain. The minister 
of Spain complained of paragraphs M’hich 
appeared in the French papers on the 
subject of the- Spanish revolution, and 
cali^jl on the French government to put 
Uieir new laws in force, in order to pre¬ 
vent the publication of such articles. It 
was argued, that the toleration of such 
writings might have been very well six 
months before; hut that, since Franco 
had then a law which empowered the go¬ 
vernment to suppress publications of that; 
nature, Spain had a right to insisi on their 
suppression. l|e had even been told that 
tlie Spanish minister had enforced his up- 
plicatipn to the French government by a 
threat whicit it had not beett tltought pru¬ 
dent to despise; and had said,*- ** It is true 
we cannot cope in the field' with tho 
French array; but w€^ can plant the tri-*- 
coloured flag on the Pyrenees, and that- 
will set you at.war among yourselves.’* 
But it was not sufficient that there was,; 
no abuse of such powers, there oifjght to 
he no dread of any such abuse. What 
might be (he cifcct, or rulher what might 
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not be tlio e&cCi'.oF such an'apprehenuon 
in a case #bich at tbe present niofnent 
ot*cupied tfao whole attention of the eoQn* 
try? Would sthere be'no difference be¬ 
tween, the feelings of a foreigner coming 
to this country as a witness to support 
the prosecution instituted' by government, 
.and chose of an individual whose evidence 
.woS' to'defend the- party accused i He 
would put a case r'^Suppose, for instance, 
a subject of Austria-^nd he 'would ad¬ 
vert particularly to Austria, notwithstand¬ 
ing-her immediate connexion witji this 
country, because, in all times, and accord¬ 
ing to ail history, if ever any thing mead, 
oppressive, or treacherous was to be done, 
Austria was the party pushed forward to 
execute it—he would suppose a subject 
of Austria to have* been placed in some 
situation which would render his evidence 
highly advantageous to the queen; and 
he would suppose that same individual to 
have incurred, probably by some virtuous 
and meritorious act, the displeasure of his 
government, and to be resident in France, 
or in the Netherlands. Did the House 
think that such a person (not being ac¬ 
quainted with the virtues of the noble vis¬ 
count) would, out of mere chivalrous 
gallantry, and in favour of a person of 
whom he knew nothing, come over to this 
country, and do any thing disagreeable to 
a power whose very nod could conduct 
hjm instantly to any port in Austria ? The 
only argument in favour of the measure 
was, that it had not been abused; it was 
agreed that it might be abused—and what 
advantage, he wished to know, was to 
result from it ? In the words of a most 
emphatic and eloquent writer, he would 
say to. the Htfuse, and it should be the 
last observation with which he would 
trouble them upou the subject, “You 
contradict the spirit of our laws, yob 
shake the very foundation of British juris¬ 
prudence, when you intrust a power over 
tl»» lives, the properties, or the liberties 
of others to any man, or 6§t of men, upon 
the mere presumption that that power will 
not be abused.” . . • ' 

The Earl of Liverpool thought that the 
only questiiAi for the consideration of the 
House was, whether the same reasons 
which had applied to the enactment of the 
law in question did not now call for its 
Continuance during the additional period 
proposed i Unwilling, however,. as he 
was, at that hour, to enter into the dis¬ 
cussion of genera) principles, he felt it im- 
■possiblc to leave unnoticed ahe observa- 
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tions which had fallen from the noble lord 
opposite. It ‘had been declared by the 
noble baron, as well as by tbemoblo lord 
who had preceded him, that the bill in 
question was one whiclt rendered us ob- 
noxi^s to Europe at large. Upon what 
positim this argument grounded be 
found iMifficuIt to discover, because every 
country in Europe but our own was armed 
with an act of similar powers.- The great 
objection, however, was not, it appeared, 
to the power, but to the hands in which 
the power was vested. When it was ad¬ 
mitted that the government did possess 
the power in quest'on, be took that ad¬ 
mission to mean that the power did exist 
practically somewhere; and where could 
it, he would ask, be vested, if not in the 
Crown—subject of course, to responsibi¬ 
lity through the medium of its advisers, 
and subject to the regulation and’modiK- 
cation of parliament i That the power of 
dealing with aliens was a power vested by 
the common law in the Crown, was evi¬ 
dent from all the laws which had, from 
time to time, been passed in favour of 
such persons. The very condition con¬ 
tained in Magna Charta in favour of aliens 
was a proof of that fact. The grant there- 
made by the sovereign for the beneiit of 
the people, who derived advantage from 
the resort of foreigners to tliis country, 
was evidence that the power of prohibition 
wes resident in the Crown. The noble 
lord would not deny that the king pos¬ 
sessed* the right of excluding alien ene¬ 
mies ; and how nia;«y individuals of that 
order had, during the late war, been dwel¬ 
lers in tliis country, to whose situation all 
the arguments against this arbitary power 
' as it was termed would be perfectly appli¬ 
cable } The quesnon, after all, came to 
this—aliens possessed none of tliat right or 
interest in the soil which belonged to na¬ 
tural-born %«bjects, or even to denizens ; 
and bad not the common law and the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind, in every time, and 
in every country, given practical power to 
existing governments to prevent such per¬ 
sons from entering their territory, or to 
drive them from that territory when their 
stay should seem unsafe ? Upon theques- 
tiqn as to the necessity of continuing this 
act, he would refer the House to the ge¬ 
neral state of Europe and of the world ; 
and, in answer to the allusions which had 
been'made to the very important proceed¬ 
ing now 'pending, he would ask df tho 
noble lord himself, whether, even suppos¬ 
ing ministers to be the most vindictive of 
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tucn—supposing their object in that great 
inquiry to be—what God forbid it should 
be—the perpetration of injustice—suppose. 
them inclined to act ever so partially in the 
prosecution of that inquiry~could tliey 
take any course more likely to defeat their 
end than by an attempt to obstrty/, that 
evidence which ‘the illustrious per^n con¬ 
cerned might think fit to adduce in her 
favour ? Sheer interest would prevent 
such an attempt. It must infallibly recoil 
upon thcinselvcs. What must be the con¬ 
duct of the able counsel who would defend 
her majesty if any such attempt were made 
by government? And, with respect to 
any apprehension which such witnesses 
might entertain as to the dispositions and 
opinions of the people, ho could only say 
he, personally, had much rather land at 
Dover as a witness for the queen than as 
a witness against her; and he believed 
that the same feeling would attend even 
his arrival in London. There was one 
more point upon which he would detain 
the House, but only for one moment. He 
alluded now to the manner in which 
the noble lord had stigmatized the con¬ 
duct of the government of Austria—a go¬ 
vernment to wliich this country owed pe¬ 
culiar obligations—a government which ; 
to which, during a twenty years’ war, had 
never submitted for a moment but fronr 
nefcessity; and which had always been 
foremost again to draw the sword for the 
recovery of her own rights, or in defence 
of tlie riglits of others. That an attack so 
unwarrantable had b«;n made upon tliat 
government he could not but regret. • It 
was a government composed of various 
states, and of divided interests; but there 
were many provinces—of course he did 
not speak of all—und^ the dominion of 
that government than whicirnonc.in the 
world could enjoy more practical liberty, 
or feel more attachment to thflft' ruling au¬ 
thorities. Austria, he would repeat, had 
in ail cases done lier duty towards this 
country as an honest and faithful ally; 
and he should have felt himself wanting in 
duty and in justice if he had permitted the 
assertions of the, noble baron opposite to 
pass without an answer. 

Lord Holland, in explanation, said, he 
did not speak of the conduct of the Aus¬ 
trian governnicnt with respect to its own 
subjects; but he did say, and he would 
repeat it, that not merely from the exa¬ 
mination of history—not merely from- the 
consideration of moderrr events, but from 
his own personal observation—for he was 
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in Austria, though certainly he never was 
in any of those happy provinces which the 
noble lord had described—he did say that 
there never was a government, which, from 
its conduct towards individuals frpm the 
days- of Charles 5tb, to the present time, 
had uniformly displayed more meanness, 
more severity, and more injustice than 
the Austrian government. Any persons 
who hud ever lived in any of the provinces 
dependent on that government, would jus¬ 
tify him in that assertion. From what 
had fallen from the noble earl, he must 
siippdSe that government had lust night 
received payment of the large sums due 
by Austria to Great Britain. He was in¬ 
clined to think so from the vecy aiiimatcd 
manner in which the noble lord bore tes¬ 
timony to the extraordinary honesly of 
that government [a laugh]. He would, 
however, again declare, that he never 
knew—that he never read—of a govern¬ 
ment that had been more uniformly mean 
and unjust than the government of Aus¬ 
tria. 

The Earl of Carnomn contended, that 
there was nothing in the state of Europe, 
and nothing in the affairs of this country, 
that went to justify a bill which he would 
call oppressive and tyrannical. 

Lord Calthorpe said, that whilst he 
would be willing to support governntent 
in meeting every dangerous emergency, 
he could not agree to a measure winch iie 
did not think called for by circuiuslanccs, 
and which, to strangers, ignorant of the 
language and manneis of the country, 
was peculiarly severe. 

The House then divided: Content?, 
1(,7; Non-Contents, 7. The bill was then 
'read a second time. ‘ 
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Counr OF Chancery.] Mr. Cidcn^t 
rose to make bis promised motion relative 
to the disposal of brokerage .paid for the 
stock transactions of the accountant-ge¬ 
neral 9 f the court of Chancery. He ob¬ 
served, that the duties of the accountant- 
generdl were paid for not only by salary, 
but by-a (li vision of the brokerage (paid 
on stock transactions) with the broker 
usually employed by t)ie court. -Whether 
the sum thus received were great or small, 
he considered the practice an objcctiona- ■ 
ble one. The accountant-general ought' 
not to be remunerated in that mixed man¬ 
ner ; he shoui4 be paid directly by salary. 
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He shotiltl now move for an acQount of 
ihi* emoluments received from this parti¬ 
cipation in tlic brokerage, lo the produc¬ 
tion of which he could conceive no earthly 
objection. He then movedfor“an Account 
of tl)e Commission and Fees receivetl t>y 
the broker employed by the High Court of 
■Chancery, and the proportion divided be¬ 
tween the said broker and the accountant- 
general; distinguishing the amount divided 
during the last ten years,*’ 

Mr. Courtenay did not intend to make 
any opposition to a motion of tliis sort, 
which, so far as it could be complied with, 
was almost a motion of course; but be 
wished to show how utterly impossible it 
was to comply with the motion, in the 
tornis in which it was now conceived. 
15y the act of the 12th of George 1st, 
which created the office of accountant-get 
ncrul, that individual was directed to per* 
fonrt, from time to time, all those opera¬ 
tions respecting the funds of the suitork of 
the court of Chancery that might be 
deemed necessary. It was unquestion¬ 
ably a part of Iiis duty to make all sales 
that were directed'to be made by the 
court: and it was obvious that, In the 
exercise of that duty, be was obliged to 
observe the strictest accuracy and atten¬ 
tion. It was necessary that he should 
proceed with entire accuracy; for ,the 
least mistake Alight occasion the transfer 
ur the payment of a considerable sum of 
money to a wrong person, by which great 
confusion would be created. These were 
the sort of duties that officer had to per¬ 
form, and he received, in remuneration, 
.a salary of 1,500/. a-year. From the out¬ 
set of the existcnce-of this office, the ac¬ 
countant-general, in the performance of 
those duties, had, of course, been obliged 
to employ the agency of a broker; and it 
had been tlic practice of all successive ac- 
countants-gcncral to pay the broker, not 
the full commission, but a portion of it, 
the rate of commission being precisely the 
same as was ordinarily charged; which, 
as the House would see, was paid by the 
individual who had the benefit or the 
transaction. An arrangement was usually 
made, by wliich the accountant-general 
paid to the broker a certain portion, 
instead of the whole t^ouut of brokerage. 
The present accountant-general had been 
only six or eight months.in office; and be 
yvould, therefore, find it very difficult to 
obey an order of the House founded- on 
this motion It was certainly in his power 
to stote^lksums paid to him, and'^to give 
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an account of sucli transactions as he had 
been ctigaged in; and to that extent, 
doubtless, a proper return w'ould be made. 
Rut tbe present motion called fi)r a return 
of all commission and fees received by tite 
accountant-general for the last ten years. 
To wliiyn could sue!) an order be directed? 
orwlio'could make a return to*it? He 
knew that there v.-ns no official record or 
document in the office that could give the 
information required; and it should be 
observed, that the broker was not an officer 
of the court or of the public. He submit¬ 
ted, therefore, that there would be very 
great difficulty in procuring a return fo a 
motion of this description. It was true 
the person who now acted as broker had 
performed that duty for many years ; but 
he doubted whether the House would call 
on him individually to make a .return, 
since he was not an officer of the court or 
of the country. It would, however, be 
for the House to decide on that point. 
The hon. gentleman said the accountant- 
general ought to be paid entirely by 
salary. Certainly the accountant-general 
could have no objection to be so paid; 
but the question was, would it be wise to 
adopt that mode? What would be the 
eflbct of the alteration ? It would be, that 
fr6m some public fund this officer must be 
paid a remuneration nearly equivalent to 
that yrhich for many years he had been in 
the habit of receiving as a fee. Ry whom, 
if the system were altered, must this equi¬ 
valent wi paid ? By the public —a great 
proportion of whom* had nothing to do 
with the duties performed by the ac- 
coun|ant-general; while, as the salary 
was now paid, bo person was burdened in 
any degree, except those who were be- 
nefitted by the transaction. Thus, if he 
had a large sum of money in chancery, 
which was l^id out b'y the accountant-ge¬ 
neral to his advantage, he paid the oi^i- 
nary brokerage charged on such transac¬ 
tions. Nothing, in his opinion, could be 
so little burdensome to the individual or 
the public as the mode at present adopted. 
He had no objection to the motion, as far 
as the accountant-general could answer 
for himself; but, beyond that, he could 
not conceive how iptormation was to bo 
acquired on the subject. 

Mr. Abercromby thought there could 
be no difficulty in procuring the return 
called for. The present accountant-ge¬ 
neral could make a return as far as his 
experience went; and, as the same broker 
had been employed for many years past, 
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tite accountant-general could find little 
difficulty in obtaining the preceding infor¬ 
mation from liiin. Wliether it would be 
proper, hereafter, to pay the accuuntuut- 
general entirely by way of salary, w^s a 
point for the consideration of the House. 
But he, in conuKon with his lcarne|^fi iond, 
entertained great doubts as to life expe¬ 
diency of making the alteration. He was 
sure it was not iTitended, by bringing for¬ 
ward this motion, to cast the slightest 
imputation on the manner in which the 
duties of the office had been, or were at 
pix'sent, discharged. They were per- 
fonnud in a manner extremely service¬ 
able and convenient to the public. 

Mr. Culcraft said, he founded his 
motion on information contained in the 
report relative to the office connected with 
the coyrt of Chancery, and not on any 
private feeling. If he could not get such 
a return as tliat which he had moved for, 
he must, of course, be satisfied with what¬ 
ever return the court was able to make. 
He was restrained, by motives of delicacy, 
from bringing forward this motion during 
the life of tiie late accountant-general, 
and he thought it was rather hard,-when 
motives of that descriptipn had operated 
on his mind, to be told, as an answer to 
bis motion, that the present accountant- 
general had been only six months in 
office. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Barrack Agreement Bill.] • On 
the motion for ‘the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Lockhart said, on the first intro¬ 
duction of this bill into the House, he 
was inclmed to con^'ler it favourably. 
But, comparing the calculations of the 
hon. member for London with the state¬ 
ments of the right hon. gentleman, and 
considering the expense building a 
wall, including eight acres of land, as in¬ 
juriously and unnecessarily enhancing the' 
cost, he could not give' the measure his 
support, but must strenuously oppose it. 
He had, however, various other reasons 
for opposing this bill. In the present 
dense state of the population, when the 
activity of the public mind was increased 
through' the medium ‘ of the press, and 
when the extension of education had 
opened inlets to general knowledge, and 
the pressure of taxation had created dis¬ 
content, he thought it was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for. the safety of the .metropolis, 
that an armed force of some kind should 
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be kept on foot. He did npt, however, 
consider the army as the force to which 
they ought exclusively to look up for pro¬ 
tection. When he found that this con¬ 
tract was lor a period of 30 years, and 
after that when it was stated that the 
barracks would be held in perpetuity, he 
inferred that the system was to be per-' 
pctual, and that it was to be continued to 
the exclusion of all other systems. There 
were, however, other systems more con¬ 
stitutional in tlicir nature, and more ac¬ 
cordant with the rights and privileges of 
the people, than the keeping up of a 
large military force. When he spoke of 
the army, let him not be understood as 
wishing to underrate their merits: he 
held their character in the highest esti¬ 
mation, and he thought they deserved the 
gratitude of the country. They had re¬ 
ceived high honours and rewards, and he 
was .sura, constituted as they now were, 
they would never raise their arms against 
the constitution; but when the army was 
composed of different men, as it must be 
long before the expiration of this con¬ 
tract, when it was formed of individuals 
who could only have a recollection of the 
glories that had been conferred on, aiul 
the victories that had been achieved by, 
their predecessors, would it not be a ques¬ 
tion whether such an army might nut be 
dangerous to the monarchy and the liber¬ 
ties of thp people ? When the army was 
composed in this manner, it would be fit 
to employ another force for the defence 
of the metropolis. . Armed bands of the 
inhabitants of cities and towns, comprising 
persons of honour, character, and pro- 
jierty, ought then to he formed for the 
general protection. Tliobgh on many 
occasions he had approved of tlie use of a 
military force, he did not think that they 
should, be employed in all cases: they 
ought not to he cmled in but upon urgent 
occasions, on the principle of dignus 
vindke nodus. For what purpose were 
these eight acres of ground to be en¬ 
closed’? It evidently roust be for the pur¬ 
pose mf concealing their exercises from 
the public. He was no friend to sud> 
seclusions, for he had alwaj^s remarked 
that persons who thus lived apart from 
society were more irrjtable in their tem¬ 
per than othdrs who enjoyed a free inter¬ 
course with their fellow-citizens. -Those 
w'ho were in favour of the employment ^ 
soldiers in the metropolis lost sight of the ' 
principle adopted in almost all otlier 
cases: there was not a republic otgi city 
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abroad that bad npi Us guard drawn from remedy. With respect to the souat^ness 
the inhabitants. He Would hdt d^al' ih af the principle contained in those peti.- 
the general invectives that had bebn" tions—with respect to the necessity of 
levelled at the use of the tullitafy; he throwing open the channels of trade as 
only objected to their exclusive employ- widely as possible—no doubt could be 
ra^nt. He would not, to show the d^o* entevtained. No person could deny that 
ger of confiding too much in them, ap- comnryce ought to be rendered as free 
peal to the experience of history: but be and uinstiacklcd as circumstances would 
would call on the House to look to mo- allow ; ^ut he regretted that this principle 
dern times, and they would see the could not, from vai ious causes, be acted 
destinies of one of the chief nations of on to the extent which many individuals 
Europe changed three times, either by desired. The committee had not becu 
the defection or active interference of the able to enter so'fully into the subject as 
military. Kings could no more depend they could have wished, in consequence 
on them than the people: the whole of of the late period of the session at which 
the recent revolution in Spain had been it was referred to them. They had, there- 
effected by the soldiery : and as the his- fore, chiefly selected those points wliich 
tory of the past was the history of the appeared to them not the most important, 
future, they u'ould do well to attend to it. but the most general in their application 
Let not gentlemen suppose that the to this great principle—namely, that all 
Moncks, La Fayetlcs, the Buonapartes, restriction on trade, of whatsoever nature, 
and Quirogas, of-former days, were extinct was an evil, only to be justified by some 
in our own : they would see characters of great political expediency; and, where 
the same description rise up again when- such expediency was not clear and mani- 
cver circumstances of a similar nature fest, that the restriction ought to be re- 
occurred. moved, as far as it could be dono, consis- 

Tlie House divided : Ayes, 80; Noes, tently with the good faith of the country, 
45* The bill was then read a third time pledged by treaties with foreign states, or 
and passed. by compacts with its own subjects, or 

with reference to the protection due to 
Committee on Foreign Trade.] different branches of trade that might 
Mr. Wallace brought up the report of the have grown ujS under the existing system, 
committee appointed to inquire into the ‘and whidi protection could not be sud- 
state of our foreign trade. Thehon.gcn- denly withdrawn without great injustice, 
tieman, in moving that the report be laid Gentlemen knew that what were usually 
on the table, hoped the House woujd called the Navigation Laws contained tlie 
suflbr him to make a few observations, regulations by which the commerce of 
He meant briefly to state the extent to this country was governed, both in re- 
which the committee had gone, and the sped to Europe and the rest Of ihe world, 
objects to which they had chiefly directed With respect to Africa and America, all 
their attention. Gentlemen would recoR goods, the produce of those climes, iiiusC 
led th.ll, iiKhe former part of the session, be brought here .'Jireclly and exclusively 
many petitions were received from com- in British ships. With respect to Europe, 
mercial districts, particularly Gne from its commodities might be introduced 
a large and respectable body of merchants either in British vessels or in the vessels 
of the city of London, which had been of those states in which the -article was 
presented by an lion, member (Mr. Baring), produced, with the exception of Germany 
who usually satoti the other side of the and the Netherlands—certain articles, the 
House; and vrho, he was>assured, would produce of tliose countries, not being al- 
have been this day in his place, had he lowed to be imported under any circum- 
not been detained in the country by a stances whatever. These restrictions did 
very severe domestic calamity. Those not, however, appear to the committee to 
petitions stated the general commercial die founded on any just principle of expe- 
distress vifhich prevailed, without pointing diency or necessity. The sum, therefore, 
out atiy immediate ^remedy for that - dis* of their recommendation on this head 
tress. ' And, indeed, considering the state was, that the Navigation Laws should be 
of our connexion with foreign countries, so far relaxed'as to permit all articles to 
and thO'nature of the commercial system be imported from all parts of the world, 
which-had so long prevailed, it would be provided stlch importation took place in 
Vain, be feared, to expect any immediate British diiips. The next point to which 
VOL. It 2 N . 




they turned their attention was the wore- j 
housing system. That system was at | 
present limited to the admission of certain | 
articles.. If, however, this country were | 
meant to be the great emporium and the i 
great mart of the world, it was impossible, | 
if .such were tliQ view of the legiswfiire, \ 
that too wide an extent could be given to ■ 
the system of warehousing. Their re- : 
commendation on this second head was, 
that all goods, the produce of all coun- ^ 
tries, inanufactured or unmanufactured, | 
should be permitted to be fyeely imported 
and exported, except to our colonies, 
with as little inconvenience to the mer¬ 
chant’ as possible. There was, how’ever, 
an exception of one article—he meant 
linen—which was so excepted from the 
general rule on account of a political 
rather tlian a commercial view of the 
subject; He would not now enter into 
tire reasons that induced the committee 
to recommend those deviations from the 
existing system. When legislative mea¬ 
sures, founded on the views of the ques¬ 
tion taken by the committee, were intro¬ 
duced, that would be the period to go into 
a minute detail, for the purpose of show¬ 
ing the rc.asons on'which these recom¬ 
mendations arc founded. One evil, which 
appeared to the comtpittee <to be of the 
greatest m.agnitudc, and which required* 
the serious attention of the House, rvas 
flic extraordinary multiplication and com- 
plexity of the laws by which commerce was 
aiToctcd. (lentlcmen would conceire the 
extent of this evil wli«n he informed them, 
that he had seen it stated in a pamphlet 
published in 1815, that the number otlaws 
relative to mercantile transactions amount¬ 
ed at that time to 1,500, of which 1,100 
were in full and almoSt daily operation. 
To these, in the last five years, many addi¬ 
tions had been made; and what the num¬ 
ber was at present he could ivol take upon 
himself to say. When gentlemen consi¬ 
dered that the slightest deviation from the 
law often subjected the ship and qargo to 
forfeiture, they would see the embarrass¬ 
ment which this evil created to the mer¬ 
chant, and the restraint under which it 
placed commercial enterprise. The com-^ 
inittee were likovvise of opinion, that the 
alterations which they had thought fit to 
s'iggost ought to be made gradually, with 
great caution, and a due regard to the 
interests which, having grown up under 
the present system, were placed under 
the pi^'icction of the good faith of the 
countryi' It wOcild be perhaps so me time 


before the benefits of those alterations 
would he perceived; but fhat was the' 
price which the country was to pay fo^' 
adhering so long to the present bad and^ 
defective system. The recommendaiions 
which the committee had suggested miglrt 
appear to some individuals not to have 
gone far enough, nor to have embraced 
as many points as they'had‘previously 
expectL’d; but he would beg those gen¬ 
tlemen to consider that the recommenda¬ 
tions which they had already made werh 
i of no sliglit or unimportant nature. The 
\ importance of them would be considerably 
enhanced, if hon. gentlemen would look 
' upon them as the first and most material 
! step of this country to a departure from 
' the course of restrictive policy whicli its 
I legislature had hitherto pursued, and to 
' the establishment 6f a more enlarged and 
i liberal policy towards foreign states than 
I any which had yet prevailed. It had 
I long been a reproach to us among foreign 
j nations, that our mercantile system was 
! so full of restrictions against them, that 
j they were compelled, in self-defence, to 
impose similar restrictions against us. He 
trusted, however, that would be so no 
more, and if we be still compelled 

to Continue any of ^present restrictions, 
either flrom the prWsure of taxation, our 
compacts with foreign nations or with our 
own countrymen, or from any other cause 
whatsoever, it would be understood that 
we did so from a principle of justice— 
thfat it was a sacrifice to our sense of duty, 
that it was a matter not of option but 
necessity, and not caused by any ideas on 
our part of promoting our own commer- 
‘ (wal interests by it; and whatever might 
be the exdlusion or restflc^jons which 
foreign states might tliihk it expedient to 
’ put upon trade, they would no longer have 
the opportunity of justifying themselves 
' by saying, “ Such is the example,- and 
such the conduct, of Englandjl The 
hon. member then moved that this report 
be laid upon thf table, and sat down amid 
considerable cheeringa from both sides of 
the tljause. 

Ordered to lie on the tabic. 

% 

Sir WitLiAM Manners.] Mr. Tenny¬ 
son ruse to offer an bumble petition from' 
an individual who had Veceiilly fallen under 
the displeasure of the House, and had for 
some days been suffering'the punishroony 
which it had inflicted upon him. Thsp 
petitioner was sir William Manners. The 
House would recollect, that on 'tlie ■;5th' 
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lost, it had orderod him to be taken intp 
the custody of the scrjeant at.arms. On 
the 7th, that officer reported t)iat sir 
\ViUiata had quitted Ins residence in 
Laioestershire ot six on the same evening 
oa »hioli the order was made; and* on 
this report, the House after examining 
tW messenger, tliougbt fit to resolve that 
the petitioner had absconded in order to 
avoid being taken into custody pur¬ 
suant to the order of the 5tli instant. 
He (Mr. Tennyson) was not in the House 
when it came to this resolution, and he 
did not propose now to question or ex¬ 
amine its propriety. It stood as a reso¬ 
lution of the House, and as such he 
should bow to its authority. But in 
consequence of this resolution, wiien on 
Monday se'nnight it appeared that sir 
William had surrendered himself to the 
Serjeant at arms, the House ordered, that 
having so absconded, he should be com¬ 
mitted to Newgate. Thus he had now 
lain a prisoner during eight days. He 
would have petitioned sooner, but feared 
that at an earlier period the House would 
not bo disposed to listen to him, and he 
would not even now have presumed tb ap¬ 
proach it, if he bad understood that 
the House was about to separate for 
some time. He therefore threw, himself 
upon that merciful indulgence which it bad 
oq similar occasions extended to others, 
and would now, he trusted, extend to 
him. The petitioner stated, that the 
moment he beard of the order, he came 
to London as expeditiously as bis infir¬ 
mities would permit, ana surrendered 
Lunself into custody, giving notice to 
the Grantham Election committee tha^ 
he was ready to give evidence if re- 
(}uired, and the petitioner also expressed 
his extreme sorrow that he should have 
offended the House. He ( Mr. Tennyson) 
deemed it right to inform the House, that 
afiier dili^arging his dmy by moving that 
the pet^n should lie on the table, he 
flbould make no ulterior motion upon it, 
and would state his, yeasohs. He under¬ 
stood, that when a person bad been eom- 
mitted to Newgate for a breach of 'privi¬ 
lege, the precedented course was, that 
he ahould not be discharged without be¬ 
ing first called to the bar and reprimand¬ 
ed. It therefore appeared to him, that in 
doaliog with a case, such as the House 
bad adjudged this to be, it mjght not 
deem it expedient to depart from that 
course, and in an ordinary case he 
abo.uld.;haTa . feU tbat all he could have 
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(lone for the petitioner, consistently with 
his duty to the House, would hnvu bcci. 
to move that sir W. Manners be brought 
to the bar at a future day, in order to be 
reprimanded and disrharged ; but he 
found the circumstances of tliis cash were 
such, That he could not justify such a mo¬ 
tion to himself or to tlux House. Ho was 
informed that the petitioner was in such 
a state of health in all respects, and his 
frame and powers so disordered, that {t 
was more than probable that he could 
not support the shock of a reprimand de¬ 
livered m the impressive manner in which 
they were accustomed to hear it from the 
chair without risking the most serious, la¬ 
mentable, and immediate consequences to 
the petitioner. This, he believed, \’u.s 
known to several members of tliu House ; 
and he understood that a medical gentle, 
man was at hand to satisfy it on the sub¬ 
ject, if it thought fit to pursue the inquiry. 
While, under these circumstances, he 
could not take upon himself the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility of making the usual motion 
on this occasion [Hear !], yet lie should 
(not presume to invite the House to de¬ 
part from its wonted course, nut being 
aware how far it might be disposed to 
participate in his feelings, or indeed, in¬ 
experienced as he was, how far even if it 
did, It could or ought to act upon them 
If it could so act, he trusted it would 
be inclined to spare to this unhappy indi¬ 
vidual, prostrate as he now lay before the 
Hous^ as well as to itself, a most painful 
exhibition; and instead of adopting the 
harsher alternative of leaving him, after 
preferring this humble petition, to 
languish in gaol for several months, 
when they were about to separate to 
their enjoymentslin the country, some 
course would be devised Iw which the 
ends of mercy as well as of justice, and 
the end of,(nxintaining the privileges, au¬ 
thority, and dignity of the House, might 
be equally and efiectuallyjanswered. 

.The petition was then brought up and 
read. It stated, amongst other things, 
that the petitioner could not mqve from 
his bed or chair without the. support of 
two or three^persons, and that his health 
was still'furtlier endangered by bis re¬ 
maining in Newgate. 

Mr. Tennyson, on movIng.>that the peti¬ 
tion should lie on the table, stated, that 
he had a certificate in Ids hand from the 
medical gentleman in attendance, which 
be would read, that the House might be 
apprised of what was,to be expected from 
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his ti'stimony. Tlic lion, member then 
read the ceriibcatci which corresponded 
with the evidence afterwards given. 

The jMi’.rquis of'Tiiclifield thought the 
House would desire to hear the eviijence 
of the medical gentleman alluded to, and 
ihcrefbre moved that Mr. William Hutch¬ 
inson Box, the surgeon of Newgate, be 
called in. 

Mr. Box, surgeon of Newgate, was 
called in, and stated, that he had seen sir 
W. Manners this morning; that he was 
in a high state of' mental irritation; that 
lie had lost the use of Ihs lower extremi¬ 
ties, and of one of his arms, by a paraly¬ 
tic oifcction ; and that he does.not think 
he could be brought to the bar without 
great risk, on account of the general state 
of excitement and mental irritation under 
which he labours. 

The'Marquis of thought that 

after what had been stated to the House, 
it would not hesitate to take the only 
course which occurred to him as proper 
to adopt. He deemed it unnecessary 
to trouble the House by enlarging upon 
the grounds which had been so fully* 
urged, persuaded that the feelings they 
must have excited were in unison with his 
own. He should, therefore, move that 
sir W. Manners he discharged from New¬ 
gate on paying his fees. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS^ 
Wednesday, June 

CiTV 1 ’htition.] Lord Erskine called 
the attention of the House to a petition 
from the corporation of London, observ¬ 
ing, that he did not wish to^ give any opi¬ 
nion upo9 the subject matter of the peti¬ 
tion ; his opinions were to be known from 
Ills vote and conduct in pani'liment. The 
House had been in the habit of giving 
such a latitude to the receipt of petitions, 
that it became very difficult for any peer 
of parliament to say what petition, worded 
respectfully, they would not receive; and 
he would find it stiil more diflicult to de¬ 
termine what might be jhe opinion of the 
House', ivlien the petition tendered was 
not from any individual, but from the cor¬ 
poration ofLoiulon. He did not, there¬ 
fore, feel liiiusclf authorized to refuse, as 
a peer of parliament, to present this peti¬ 
tion. 

The petition was read, and lord Ers¬ 
kine moyed-t]iat it do lie on the table- ; 
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The Lord Chancellor said, it was for 
their lordships to determine, after hearing 
the allegations in the petition, whetlier 
sue!) a petition should lie upon the tabie.- 

Tlie Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
petitioners assumed to themselves to kndw 
that the bill of Pains and Penalties origi¬ 
nated in the secret committee ;■ now be, 
who was a member of that committee knew 
of no suci) thing. The bill of Pains and 
Penalties did not originate in the secret 
committee, that committee having no 
knowledge whatever of it, but was brought 
forward by his majesty’s ministers upon 
their own responsibility. 

The question was put that the petition 
do lie upon the Mble, and negatived. 

The Eari of Lauderdale said, that ac¬ 
cording to the established practice of par¬ 
liament another motion now became ne- 
cessar}% and he therefore moved that the 
petition be rejected. 

The Duke of Hamilton urged the 
House not to go the length of rejecting 
the petition, as no greater objection could 
be made against it than might have been 
stated against many other petitions, which 
the House had received. 

The Lord Chatu^Uor said, that the city 
of London had no more right to interfere 
in the judicial proceedings of that House, 
than any other city or town. If they were 
to allow of such an interposition from one 
quarter, they must expect it from every 
other, and in that case, it would be infi¬ 
nitely better for the public that their 
lordships should altogether surrender their 
judicial functions. 

Lord Redesdale thought the expressions 
Mised in the petition, with reference to the 
secret committee and thVi bill of Pains 
and Penalties sufficient cause for its rejec¬ 
tion. 

Lord Holland said, that the learned 
lord had almost convinced him, contrary 
to his previous opinion, that the petition 
ought not to be reject^, as if the House 
were to mak^ a practice of 'appointing 
secret committees, he should think it per¬ 
fectly proper that such a practice should 
be complained of on behalf of the people 
at the bar of ihe House; nbr did he see 
any objection to the expressions used res¬ 
pecting the bill of Pains and Penalties. 
But there was one Allegation in the peti¬ 
tion. which was decisive with him. that it 
could noli be received, and that ^was.‘the 
assertion^ that the wtmle of tbe> evidence 
referred to the secrete eommitt|te, 'Ci)n- 
sisted.Qf tbs'dfpQStjUcnaUkfaltQfim ihe 
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I^ilan cnnuniasion. This was an assertion, 
which, if the petition were received, must 
be taken as a fact, but of whicii, never> 
theless, he as a peer of parliament, bad 
no knowledge whatever. Upon this ground, 
therefore^ h^e felt that tbb petition £ouid 
not be received. 

The petition was then rejected. 

Marriage Act Amendment Bill.] 
On the motion for the recommitment of 
this bill, 

Lord Redesdale observed, that the bill, 
as now altered, bore hardly any resem¬ 
blance to what it was before, ana he real¬ 
ly thought it inhnitely more objectionable 
than it was in its original state. The act 
already in force had provided that mar¬ 
riages contracted under certain circum¬ 
stances should be null and void; but this 
bill would render them only'voidable upon 
suit instituted. It proceeded altogether 
upon a new ground; namely, that the 
former act did not make such marriages 
void; and it enacted, that all such mar¬ 
riages should be good, notwithstanding 
any provisions of the existing law. It was, 
in eiiect, a total repeal of the former act. 
Even marriages c^teated in the Fleet, 
which was one des^ption of marriages 
adverted to in that act, would be now 
made good and binding. Then again, by 
this bill neither party was to be at liberty 
to institute any* suit, but parents and guar- 
dians alone. Those, therefore, who had 
neither parents nor guardians, must have 
their marriages rendered valid, whatever 
inigiit have been the circumstances under 
which they took place. There was another 
clause, relative to the succession to dig¬ 
nities, which^vas at utter variance with its 
proviso. When this happened, according 
to lord Coke, the proviso must be re¬ 
garded as foolish; but the enactment was 
altogether at variance with a solemn feso- 
lutioc^tf that House, as to succeeding to 
dignin^. He would move as an amend¬ 
ment, that the bill be Recommitted on 
this day six months. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that there 
was hardly one word of the biH, in its 
unamended state, to be found in the pre¬ 
sent. He wished, if possible, to avoid 
any objections to the recommitment; but, 
after what had talllen place, he must en¬ 
treat their lordships not to proceed further 
with so important a measure af this period 
cf the session. He could assure the noble 
' lord (Ellenborough), that he was so op- 
' preiaedmthlhatveight ofQther matters that 


he doubted his capacity to do justice to his 
own views upon this question. He thoilght, 
however, that very little would be suffi¬ 
cient to show how necessary it was for the 
Ho(\$e to take more time before they 
passed a measure of this description. He 
had not the least doubt that tlie learned 
personf^wlio had patronized the bill, hod a 
inucli higher degree of learning than he 
could pretend to in one department of the 
law; but be must say that the measure 
seemed to evince the utmost ignorance of 
the common law of the land. It had been 
indeed so altered from its original shape 
and texture, that it reminded him of a 
case put in some essay on identity—whe¬ 
ther written by Locke or some other me • 
taphysical writer, he knew not; but the 
question discussed was, whether a silk 
stocking, which had been darned with 
worsted till no silk remained, was the 
same stocking? This bill was altogether 
wrong in its principle: it set out, in fact, 
with supposing, that in every case which 
was to come under its provisions a suit 
was necessary; that a suit was either now 
pending, or about to be instituted; but 
this was a view of things which very few 
of those cases would warrant. It was, 
moreover, a monstrous principle of this 
bill which went to require that he who so 
instituted a suit should prove more tl>an 
the ordinary forms of the law demanded 
of him. And what, he would ask, would 
be the benefit of this clause if it should 
be agreed to ? None in the world. Mar¬ 
riages would be juwt as valid, so far as 
this clause could affect them, as if this 
new law had never been made. As to the 
precautionary views of the bill, the mar¬ 
riages it proposed to annul were equally 
null and void under the existing Marriage 
act. If it were the cose of a marriage by 
licence, contrary (to use the words of the 
bill) ** to five said recited act,” it was void 
by the same Marriage act; if a marriage 
by bans, contrary to the said bill, it was 
valid under the former statute, and valid 
even upon the declaration of this bill itself. 
If the measure now before them did 
not .amount to a total repeal of the old 
Marriage act, he knew not what did.— 
His lordship went on to animadvert upon 
the mischievous effects of n retrospective 
bilMike this, whose operation did not go 
back to yesterday—nor to ten, nor twenty 
years ago, but to the year 1728. It tirade 
all marriages contracted since 1728 (how¬ 
ever invalid they might have bceif in point 
of law, however illegal they might have 
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been in point of fact) good and valid ones, 
unless tne parents and guardians of the 
parties (although it might very well hap¬ 
pen that many of them had no parents nor 
guardians at ail) should have interfered, 
and proceeded to prevent them. Inohort, 
it went back so far, that this was the con¬ 
sequence: the parents and guardians in 
question, as well as the husbands and 
wives themselves, had many of them, long 
since, been enclosed and recumbent with¬ 
in th^ urns and sepulchres of mortality. 
Yet every such marriage, however great 
had been the moral or legal objection to 
it, Was to be considered valid. Then, as 
to the oath taken preparatory to the ob¬ 
taining of the licence, he must be allowed 
to remark on this point, that the ecclesU 
astical authority or his surrogate, either 
had or had not the right of'administering 
that oalh. Now, if he had not the right, 
he must contend, that the serious prose¬ 
cutions and penalties incident upon the 
commission of peijury by reason of false 
swearing ought not to be instituted. This 
bill, it appeared to him, went to takeaway 
the advantages of legitimacy from those 
who were legitimate issue, and to confer 
them upon the illegitimate. His lordship 
concluded by expressibg his conviction, 
that it was a measure calculated to a&dt 
the whole mass of private property hi tbitf 
kingdom, both as to succession and pos-, 
session { and upon these grounds it was, 
that striving rather to revise it than to de¬ 
feat its primary object, he most hi.mbly, 
most earnestly, and^most ioleitinly, en¬ 
treated their lordships gravely' to consider 
the objects and nature of the bill, and to 
allow it to be brought forward in an amend¬ 
ed shape at an early p^iod of the ensuing 
session. ^ ^ 

Lord Ellenborou^h regretted that-bis 
neblc and learned friend who had just-sat 
down, and for whose profound'talent's and | 
knowledge of the law, displayed through- 
oat the whole course of bis loag and use¬ 
ful life, he entertained tho highest defer¬ 
ence Had respect, should have expressed 
himself so decidedly against the present j 
frame of the bill, or should not have re¬ 
served the benefit of his important obser¬ 
vations for the opportunity of a committee, 
in which they might have been heard with 
60 much eftect. While he lamented that 
that noble and- learned lord would not 
allow the bill to go into a committee, he 
must say, that he was not less surprised 
at the 'course that had been taken by | 
another uobie uid learned lord who had ' 
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spoken first upon the subject. . The nobl'e 
Int^ then proceeded to defend the princi¬ 
ple of tlie bill, expressing his regret that 
it should have been so unfortunate as to 
excite the lord chancellor’s opposition 
alter the many hnprovenients and amend¬ 
ments which had been effected in it. He 
next adverted to several cases,- for the 
purposh of showing the very serious evils 
and inconveniences of the exi-ting law. 
Any one of their lordships, whose father 
and mother, or whose grandfather and 
grandmother, might perhaps have beetle 
married fifty-four years ago, was liable, 
by possibility, in one moment to be de¬ 
prived of his fortune, and perhaps of his 
title, in consequence of the accidental 
omission of some minute form of law. 
The principle of this bill, so far as re¬ 
garded the marriages of minors was this, 
that one mombnt of error, one moment of 
passion, should not be fatal and wholly 
irretrievable, as respected both the minor 
and the parent; but they should still have 
time to recover it. His lordsliip finally 
contended that it was hardly fail* to argue 
against the principle of the measure by 
attacking the indirect wording of the 
clauses, rather than their spirit; and de¬ 
clared that he should reserve any further 
observations for the discussion which 
might occur in a committee. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said:—The 
{wOposition is for tlie committal of the bill 
to amend the act of 26 Geo. 2nd. The 
objections that have been made have been 
generally to the provisions of the bill; it 
has 4)een admitted that' some remedy is 
required for the existing grievances, and 
k is proposed to recommit the bill to re¬ 
move the olncotions to it, with the aid and 
assistance or the noble and learned lords, 
.in the hopei l>y their great ability, some 
remedy niay be found; but if unhappily 
ajher such consideration, that which is 
complained of cannot be amended* that 
the country'-roust still suffer under Ouch a-r 
System, at least we nmy have the satUfac*- 
tion of having dime our duty in the eodea*. 
vour.w-Before 1 proceed to consider the. 
measure itself, i shall attempt to make 
some excuses for myself ami the noble 
-lord who proposed the reading of this, 
bill for the very distressing situation in 
which we are placed ^n supporting a mea¬ 
sure of a legal nature disapproved by the. 
two learned lords, and stated to shake the 
property and the settlements of the coun¬ 
try. The first protection under which J 
shall shelter niysdif it the authority of thicb 
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House of Commons. Tliis bill lias three 
times pnssed that Hou8e» and this year, as 
1 know by the votes, without a dissentient 
voice. Whether a measure may be ex¬ 
actly right or correct is not my argument,' 
but I cannot believe that the Housd of 
Commons would without dissent pass a 
bill that went to shahe the property and 
settlements of the land. ' That House 
cbntains many most eminent lawyers, the 
two chief judges of ecclesiastical autlio* 
rity in the Kingdom, neither of whom ex¬ 
pressing a ^'isaenting voice, and one chief 
judge (sir J. Kicholi) moving or sup¬ 
porting one of the amendments. Then 
there was the learned and eminent lawyer 
who introduced the measure, who would 
not have proposed one of a dangerous 
tendency, and to whom also this credit is 
due, that he must have been actuated by 
most disinterested convictio;., as the pro¬ 
position tends to diminish the suits in the 
courts in which he pleads. Under these 
authorities do I shelter myself. Next, 
this is talked of as a sudden proposition 
arising out of a.few cases. As regards 
myself the opinions are not new; when I 
withdrew my bill about twelve years ago, 
I stated the growing evil, and begged for 
some remedy, the learned lord-, the father 
of the noble lord who made this motion, 
admitted the necessity of some; and if at 
that time any provision had been made, 
the calamitous situation in which this sub¬ 
ject now is, would have been avoided 
and now wc are desired to wait again, and 
not to consider till another year..—Next, 
as to u few particular cases, 1 assert it is 
u general grievance daily increasing, and 
one which must in its necessary courses 
increase. 1 have endeavoured in some 
degree to ascertain the numbdr of cases 
of marriages duly solemnized which have 
been nullified, but I hove not been able 
to procure any accurate account, owing 
in some degree to the extent and num¬ 
ber. I have a list of about twenty, of 
marriages annulled upon slight informali¬ 
ties previous to solemni zation. The noble 
lord produced six of the sort, of marrjages 
annulled only in the lUst term. 1 would 
call your attattion to the grounds of them; 
Lydyat and Homer^-^because the* consent 
was given by the mother, a guardian by 
will^ not by a guardidii appointed by the 
courtofChancerj. i. Priestley and Hughes 
-^the daughter'deprived, of. hert fortune, 
her'<raother an -illegitimate-child haying, 
been ntprried. .witte > the.' consait df her 
lAother. Aniothery/thaihtheritrmjHistlag. 


for fifteen years, supposed dead; the mother 
gave consent to the licenpe, the father re¬ 
turned, the marriage voided. Another, a 
mistake of a few days in the family of the 
birth of the lady who supposed herself, as 
wasshjiposed by the family, of age. An¬ 
other the licence obtaincy with consent 
of the guardian, but the will appointing 
the guardian had only one witness, when 
it legally required two. The first four 
cases, the marriages dissolved after one 
hundred years cohabitation, that is averag¬ 
ing twenty-five years. Let us recollect 
that this bastardy would perhaps annul 
the marriages of all the descendants. 
The other, marriages generally on the 
ground of minority, the >UQa having ob¬ 
tained the licence i;ithqr swearing 
himself or his intended wife of age, some¬ 
times wilfully,'sometimes ignorantly—the 
-number nothing in comparison of tlAi cases 
not produced, of families in alarm, as to 
what upon some specialty of this kind 
discovered after their death may be the 
fate of their children, and 1 believe there 
is not a professional man, who has not 
many clients-consulting him in alarm upon 
this subject. ' 

Having satisfied you, 1 trust, that this 
is no trifling or special but a mischief 
of a most alarming extent, and daily in¬ 
creasing, 1 shall proceed to another 

f iart of the question. The noble and 
earned lords have told us that this act 
would shake the foundation of property, 
end all the settlements of the kingdom 
—strong wor^s ; “ vaJtus et verba minan- 
tum Kom such authority. T havclieard 
a noble friend of mine often say, that if 
you could but bear the first noise and 
smoke of an enemies battery, and examine 
its etlects, you woi^d not find them quite 
so terrible. Having, therefore, after this 
first discharge, recovered a little my 
senses, I began to consider what, rights 
and property that bill could shake, and 
wb^f settlements it could ali ct or destroy. 
In Bi^uing this point, I beg to be un¬ 
derstood, that this bill is to affirm all de¬ 
cided judgments, not to affi^ct rights and 
property enjoyed under them. What arc 
the rights this bill affects ? the fight of 
bringing an action to annul another muoV 
marriage, which dying he had supposed 
good, or, lives in the same belief, .and by 
this law he has six months, to briag that 
action, and if your iordsbips wifi gpJiU^ia 
committee, may have any time-thqy. ti)|l>|c 
fitting, tp propose.—Next, as tO'shaking 
the ^settlements, what settleoieats cafii it 
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aSiect f Ha<i any man ma'le a settlement 
tn take t'ttect upon annulling another 
man's marriage r* I do not lielievc such 
a thing exist:,; and if it does, the man 
who made the settlement, or the heir 
under it lias the benefit of the .time to 
bring his action.^ But if this act will not 
aifect the property or settlement^, I con¬ 
tend that no property or settlement is safe 
under the existing laws. I stated the 
other day a ease of a tenant fur life. 
He shall marry with all formality, and 
have a numerous progeny, who shall, men 
and women, interchangeably marry with 
all the great families of the kingdom ; he 
shall suffer a recovery when his son comes 
of age, mortgage part of his settled estate, 
and sell other parts of his estate. After 
all tiiesc transactiods, thirty years after 
his marriage, one of these specialties shall 
come out; iiis wife shall have been a day 
too young, licence under a testamentary 
guardian instead of one by the Court of 
Chancery, some mistake in his own or his 
wife’s uiotlier’s marriage, nay grand¬ 
mother,—what is the effect upon him as 
an honest man, upon all the families thro’ 
which the bastardy may run, I shall not 
attempt to describe; but suppose him a 
rogue, and what is his state ? He takes 
back his sold estates from the purchasers, 
spends the money, laughs at the mortt 
gagecs, and, tired of his wife, solaces 
himself in tlie arms of a new one, and so 
defeats the expecting remainder roan. Is 
this the state of the law ? Will aiw body 
deny it? Why, 3 ^ noble* and learned 
lord seemed to make a litlle hesitation 
which frigittened me, but his very ob¬ 
jection proved my case ; for the only ob¬ 
jection he seemed to take was; wliether 
the mortgagee, during* that gentleman’s 
life could gel his interest. ’'I'hat would 
depend upon "the form of the mpUgage, 1 
think, whether he had a jo^( bond ; but 
it was not denied, he must lose the princi¬ 
pal : it is quite clear that neither pur¬ 
chaser nor mortgagee could have any lien 
on the estate against the remainder man. 
— Another case I will put:—A man ob¬ 
tains a licence by any of the pretences, 
and marries and gets possession of an es¬ 
tate of his wife, real, or even personal, 
which he sells ; the marriage is null; sup¬ 
pose the wife dead or dies, what protect¬ 
ion can the purchaser have against the 
heir at law f I presume to 6 ay that no 
counsel can assure a purchaser or mort¬ 
gagee that there is a good title to any es¬ 
tate. He would say, *' 1 have exarajeed 


this title with the greatest accuracy; 
every thing appears perfectly regular; 
the family marriages and registers are 
properfy attested ; but it is out of my 
power to tell you that these marriages 
are good ; some of the old ladies may 
have been at their marriages, a day too 
young ; the marriages of their mothers 
may have had.the same mistake; the 
guardian that gave the consent may have 
been appointed by a ivill with only one 
witness, or Bfty other specialties, and 
therefore if you mean to hqve the estate 
you must take my opinion wifti this re¬ 
serve. ’* Then I contend, that instead of 
shaking property and settlements, this 
act is necessary to confirm them. 

The next objection is, that this is an 
ex-post~facto law, a most improper term 
for it, but I must contend that no re¬ 
medy that hq^ not a retrospective effect 
is of a^y use; the evil is interwoven 
by the operation of 70 years, and every 
hour does and must*^add to the ex¬ 
tent. The legislature has been so aware 
of the mischief, that they have passed four 
acts toconfirm marriages ('^Ist, -li^th, 47th, 
and 48th, of the king),where they had been 
perfofmed in places not covered by the 
act 26th George the 2nd, one for a 
parish at Walls End in Northumberland, 
where, during the repairing of the church, 
service of marriage had been performed 
in an adjoining building. And I w^nt the 
learned lords to tell me whether the mer¬ 
ged rights of others, and the rights of 
bringing actions, were not as much in¬ 
terrupted by those laws to which they 
gave their approbation as to this ? 1 do 

not pretend to lessen the propriety of those 
laws, but I say the ca^e was not so 
necessary -for remedy as the present, be¬ 
cause, particularly in Walls End, the 
time was short, the blot immediately 
known, and persons had an opportanity 
to endeavour to remedy it, which ia mony 
cases might have been done; but here 
the disease extends alt over the kingdom; 
the sin, the "mistake, extends to the 
farthest generations. No man knows 
whether he is safe,’ however confident 
he may be, till the blot is stfuck. What 
are all Indemnity acts that pass yearly to 
exempt men from penalties, and others 
from bringing actions I This objection 
surprises me most from a learned lord 
who bad the honour of bringing in a bill 
for the relief of the Roman-Catholics from 
many.of the penal laws. What were Uioae 
laws ? Why, the pr<^rt 3 r wenrfeoni a 
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Cattiolic, in certain cases, and his children, 
and went to the heir at law ; the brother 
could strip the brother of his estate, and 
take possession. Did it ever eater the 
head of any one that it uas an a^'t of 
injustice, or an ex poit facto law to de¬ 
prive a man of a vested ri^ht, to repeal 
those severe laws, and deprive the heir at 
law of his action or right of dispossession ? 
If you may repeal a law, you may surely 
amend it. . 

I shall now proceed to the consider¬ 
ation of the law and its effects. The 
2 rith (leorgc the 2nd is an act to prevent 
Clande^^tinc Marriages; and it is proper 
to consider what were the evils it was 
intended to check, and what the law 
at that time. It was the practice to 
make marriages secretly, suddenly, and 
clandestinely—children were decoyed 
ilrum their parents—persons led to the 
marriage in a statu of intoxication, and 
from scenes of riot and debauchery. To 
atop this evil the biU was passed ; a very 
wise and necessary measure in its princi¬ 
ple. Are these dissolved marriages clan¬ 
destine ? Can they be brought within 
the principle of that law ? A marriage 
shall be solemnized with' the greatest 
pomp and magnificence; the king shall 
honour it with his presence, and the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury shall perform the 
service. This marriage shall be dissolved 
as a clandestine marriage upon some spe¬ 
cialties’of many years before. Can any 
man suppose such a system of irreligion, 
cruelty, and absurdity ! Should not the 
archbishop, when he performs the service, 
when he holds out tne expectation of a 
progeny to be raised for their own honouf 
and the service of their country, say to 
the victim; Remember that which I here 
charge you to do, may perhaps be your 
greatest misfortune, and may deliver you 
to a life of sin and disgrace, and your chil- 
dr«i to beggary.". 

But' has this cruelty and oppression 
the slightest effect in preventing that 
which it was meant to prevent \ It is 
only a trap for innocence and the uiAvary, 
and an ehc^ragement to plunder and im¬ 
morality. If by going to Scotland or 
.France you set the laws at defiance, you 
are safe. If yon comply as.far as your 
judgment enables you, you and all your 
generation are. punished.. ,Yet there is 
.net'one of, these marriages that may not 
•iie Confirmed in the highest., rank for '40/., 
-and iarthe low^t Cor« smeiifrs^i^n of. the 
money. A Ifcence once obtained, and 
VOL. II. 


the ceremony performed, ■ let them only 
put themselves into a post-chaise and 
spend the happy week at (Jrctna Green, 
instead of Richmond, or in the lower roMk 
go it} the hoy to Leith or Calais, anti in 
forty-eight hours the marriage will be ns 
valid as if there had been no perjury, m> 
mistake*in your age or in the marriage of 
your graiidmothei. As soon us the par¬ 
ties are of age also they may marry by' 
bans. It' is therefore ignorance' only 
that produces the'niischief; .the blot dis¬ 
covered, the case is easy till (hey have 
children—then that which was intended 
for a blessing, becomes a curse—they can¬ 
not then place themselves in a sttite of 
conformity to the religion of tlieir coun¬ 
try without injury to their cliildren, and 
that is the state in wiiich these persons 
exist, till perhaps thc\passioiis qnd de¬ 
bauchery of one avails iiimself of tliis 
cruel mistake; the deceived and un1uip|sy 
wife is handed over to beggary and dis¬ 
grace. * 

We have heard it said,, that this bill 
was to tend to irreligion and immorality, 
and 1 wish to look at it in this view. 
Some yearsago about six or eight divorces 
d vi»c«/o by act of parliauiont were com¬ 
menced in this House; every body, was 
alarmed, thcmotrality of the country would 
tie destroyed, something must be done to 
stop these numbers of divorces ! I am 
a little unlucky upon that subject. We 
were then told we encouraged irreligion 
and ifiimorality by si^porting divorce 
as a punishment fo^sm; now, wc are 
charged with encouraging immor.'ility 
because we would prevent divorces for 
innocence ; but if six or eight parliamen¬ 
tary divorces frightened from their number, 
what do you say to the number I have 
stated ? what to, as was stated by the no¬ 
ble lord, she in the last term on this spe¬ 
cial ground^ add to these the divorces in 
every consistory court, in every diocese in 
the kingdom—^to those who, tired of one 
another, have parted without aiw suit at 
all,—the number is most frightful Per¬ 
haps one of tire most frightful eperatioos 
of the French Revolution was the fmi- 
lity of dissolving marriages, but they 
were hardly e^ual to the state of thc-e 
laws. In closing this subject, I inlreat 
you to consider tho possible caso of 
your owndaughters,or t|,iat ofyojir friends, 
and 1 add to the claims of mercy, reli¬ 
gion, and morality, the insecurity of 
property itself. 

The Earl of Carnarvon would not op- 
2 O 
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pode tlio motion f'oi' the House going into 
a committee on this hjll, because there 
were some' parts of it which he thought 
would be productive of great advantage. 
He apprehended, however; that the bill | 
atteMi|)tcd to embrace too much : tf pro- i 
posed a remedy, for the past, with' provi- ! 
sions fur the future ; it proposed*to limit! 
the power of guardians in_ preventing j 
marriages, and it provided that marriages I 
hhuuKI be valid in cases where consent i 
liad not been given, but where it had j 
been intended to be giveh- His strongest > 
objection to it was, th^t it confounded 
»?»«/« y/r/e marriages yith lorn jide mar¬ 
riages.' The object of the second clause, 
and indeed the spirit bf several ether 
clauses of the bill, was, -la convert mar-' 
riages, that were ipso facto void, into 
marriages voidable % suit; and that was 
a princ''iplc to ivRicb he never could re¬ 
concile his mind. There ware many 
other principles contained in the bill, 
which their lordships,' with all the legal 
knowledge for which that House was so 
eminent, could not have time to consider 
iu the present session; and therefore he 
thougiu the measure sliould be deferred 
till another session, when the subject 
might receive that attention which it de¬ 
served. 

Lord Erskine saidMy lords; It 
Appears to me that we are in the eai^ie si¬ 
tuation now as when we consented to the 
principle of the bill by reading it a second 
time, and committing it; and that the mo¬ 
tion of the noble' learpcd |ord is to 
reverse that prc|ceeding; and were it not 
that he hud begun by stating tliat he in¬ 
tended to oppose the recommitment, 1 
could not have collected such an inten¬ 
tion from his speech, which, consisted 
principally of objeetions to.the framipg 
of the amendment,-all of which might be 
obviated in the committee, if* suSered to 
proceed, so as to carry the bill,- the prin¬ 
ciple of which had already been adopted 
by the House, into safe and clear execu¬ 
tion. 

He would preface the little he had lo 
say by observing, that his noble friend 
(lord Ellenborough) was entitled td the 
thanks of,the whole public for originating 
the suptmrt of the bill in this House, jand 
for his ability and perseverance in remov¬ 
ing,, eyery, objection -to its suc'cess. The 
Marriage act was* a sudden and^ violent 
innoya^n on the ancient law of tl^e coun¬ 
try,-and though professing only to pre¬ 
vent clandestine ^rriages and to proleet 


infants from injudicious and dangerous 
contracts, had nevertheless, by the intro¬ 
duction of forms' not at all necessary to 
fulhl thnt useful purpose, involved the 
most innocent and virtuous persons of 
botli sexes in irretrievable ruin, without 
the aid of the law now proposed to re¬ 
lieve them, overturning marriages cele¬ 
brated in the face of the church, with the 
consent of parents and guardians upon 
objections- utterly t|nkaown to'the con¬ 
tracting parties, or to their relations con- 
sonting- to the marriage. - 

The cases cited proved these evils in 
many disgraceful ‘instances; and there 
were numbers besides occuirring every day, 
which could not be'contemplated without 
horror and disgust. Was it-'to be cn- 
'dured in 'a civilized country that a mar-• 
riage, celebrated with the consent of a 
guardian,, should, at a remoter period, be 
set aside, because the will appointing such 
guardian bad been attested by one wit¬ 
ness instead of two; mnd that, in another 
instance, though the ephseht of the mother 
had been-given upon the presumption of 
her husband’s ^eatb, who had been abroad 
many years, and' unheard of, an affec¬ 
tionate and happylcouple who had been 
long'married, and were surrounded by a 
beloved and iunocent family, should at a 
remote period be condemned to bastardy 
' and loss Of property by such a detestable 
statute, utterly unworthy of an enlight¬ 
ened and civilized nation? BtU why 
speak of a'uatinn as civilized where such 
a law exists. If a traveller from Africa 
were to (kublish that this abomination was 
the law in the kingdom of Ashantee, he 
\rould be set down as a common liar, and 
nobody would read his booH.' It had been 
well observed by a noble carl opposite, 
thatell these evils might have been reme¬ 
died by'a total evasion of this law by 
marriages in Scotland; but after a mar¬ 
riage celebrated in England, in confidence 
that all was secure by an observance m 
our Marriage'net, it was too late for the 
Jegitima^ of the. children to marry in 
Scotland attain,' nsuf the first marriage 
bad been im that, coimtey.' ; 

It is paiofid to my .lotlls, to dif^ 
in opinion on .thivfoccasion from , my 
noble and learned i^ibnds v as*in quesCiona 
of property it U 'bf'ge^ momeDtjtlud 
.there abould.beite di^roilc9J(tf<:o{mion 
Ainoof^t the la^,^h)rda^£.idiei Hohse i^hut 
1 cannot pof8ibly^discoys9sSnfsi^hafenjaraH|r 
property" w:uir;4iaC|B^ >iatBadhne<''diy- lirt 
amends^Dt^at^j^poaid^^^ it t^ppetta 
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cl«arly to me^that every iiisecurHy>wdu1(l 
be removed by it; 

In the present state of things, no man 
can say wliere property may rest. Ait er¬ 
roneous eptry inn Bible, as the noble earl 
opposite has well observed, may have%een 
the foundation-of a marriage; when only a 
single day was wanting for being of age ; 
Whereas! the present law if adopted leaves 
bU fraudulent evasions of life, statute as 
they stood before, and does not even set 
up tlie purest marriages, though void from 
accidents such as bave-been tlescribed, but 
gives to parents and guardians six months 
after the passing of the aet to annul them, 
if.contrary to law*. If this time should be 
accounted too short a period,- as not-fur* 
nishing due notice in oil cases, the com¬ 
mittee in its discretion might enlarge it, 
and property could not possibly be shaken, 
because if persons are already in posses¬ 
sion from an illegal marriage) though con¬ 
tracted innocently and. in ignorance of any 
invasion of the statute, tliey are not to be 
disturbed- by the' bill before us; yet what 
are such possessions, when advantage is 
taken of such marriages) because'mno- 
cently and unconsciously void? what but 
the possession of;-a thief-or a. highway¬ 
man, who ought to be hanged, instead of 
being protected ?.:Why>4hould not parlia¬ 
ment interfere toepteOent such enormities? 
It has been well observed < by the noble 
earl opposite, that parliament,-in thtf de¬ 
struction of ‘some of the Catholic inca¬ 
pacities, bad'gone further than is bsked 
by this bill. ! 

When it was, ncvertbelessi-^d.-that it 
would-shake all settlements) and destroy 
all the inheritances of.tbe kingdom; l^ 
could not hcl|l calling to mihd whM diad 
.passed in the House of CeinraoUsi. ''No 
man deserved to be more valued ted re¬ 
spected than sir William- Scott) and-.-wdn 
by none more than’himself—what ha may 
have thought of the bill-he knew not, but 
surely if he had considered it as destruc¬ 
tive of all property, be wppld have been in 
bis place to oppose it }* but all the civilians, 
—and amongst the test sir John Kiobot,— 
supported it; that-able; juteo--.came into 
^e professibn as.arcavibaa'(moatr:tiie same 
time-that he did.intbeWther oowts;' He 
knew hip talents'tedi.lbBening','which^ had 
■Juttly- raised him) ;^6)^hw high ^station in 
.tbose‘eoBrts;abat irh ian^ac with these 
leases r he katetotdh > ') cruet conse¬ 

quences, yet he) warmlj; isupported this 
bill—certainly not belfevihgitbatut would 
destroy all property^ bedt^ some vul¬ 


tures hovering over even living bodies, 
might occasionally be disappointed of 
their infamous prey. The bill supported 
ho clandestine marriages, made w-ilfully in 
evasion of the law, but only those which 
had &en honestly made in ignorance of 
the facts that made them void. Lord 
Hardwfcke, who passed the Marriage act, 
was a most able man, and^ great judge ; 
but he did- not sufficiently contemplate 
the danger of making such a solemn con¬ 
tract, subject td such arbitrary provisions ; 
and he- was such an enthusiast in the ad¬ 
vantages of his own statute as almost to 
forget himself as a judge when it came in 
question.. 'Their lordships knew that 
there "were very many ^marriages cele¬ 
brated in the Fleet Prison before the Mar¬ 
riage act, which were perfectly legal, abd 
the evidence of which ought not to be 
touched; yet one of these books'having 
been offered in Chancery as proof of a 
.marriage*, lord Hardwickc not only re¬ 
jected it, but tore the book, and stamped 
it under his feet. His late most excellent 
friend, lord Kenyon, whose memory .he held 
in perpetual honour, told him that ho 
knew this to be a fact; yet one of the 
same books he (lord Erskine) had pro¬ 
duced afr the assizes before Mr. Justice 
Heath, in support of the most important 
iegitimacy of Mr. Passinaham, and it was 
aiterwards sustained by his noble friend 
o:) the woolsack, in a most just, able, and 
he trusted a final judgment on that im¬ 
portant cause. In truth, tny lords, when¬ 
ever, to prevent frauds*in any branch of 
the law, positive forms and ceremonies 
were .enacted for the conveyances of pro¬ 
perty of any description (which forms ^ 
must of course pe inexorable, ns rules 
of law), there ought in all of them to be 
left some jurisdiction in some other tri- 
bilnal 4o modify them when they ap¬ 
peared cleMy' to have been overlooked 
from mistake 6t ignorance, and not 
oinitted from fraudulent design. The 
wtet of siich .healing provisions had often 
produced the most mischievous conse- 
qbences to the most innocent, and had 
created greater mischiefs than the forms 
prescribed by law Were calculated to do 
good. 

Lord CaUhorpe said, he should support 
the bill, as the principle was triumphant 
over every thing that had been adduced 
against it. 

The Earl of Liverpool denied that tho 
House, because it had approved the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill, was bound to consent to 
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iu.re-cotnmittal. Upon a farmer day a 
majority oi' the House had approved of 
the sepood leudiug, and the bill had been 
eouimitted. It had now come out of the 
conmiittcer-in what state ? As a new bill. 
Every word of its contents bad beiifii al* 
tcred; the bill .which came out of the 
hands of the committee was as different 
from the bill }vhich went in as one bill 
possibly could be from another; and yet 
he doubted whether the bill as it originally 
went in, or as it now canje-Qut, was tlie 
most objectionable. What, then, could 
their lordships hope from the re*com- 
raittal of such a bill ? He was as fully 
convinced as any man in that House, that 
a great alteration was necessary in the 
law of muri iagcs. He felt the defects of 
thO law as it stood : but the present bill 
was not the true mode of curing those 
defects.' 'I'lio hill contained principles 
contradictory of each .other; and it nad 
tin's radical fault—that it. attempted to 
blend a prospective .w'ith a retrospective 
measure. Although he had a general 
dislike to cx 'post Jacto laws, be would not 
say that in no case could a retrospective 
iBcasure be advantageous; but he did 
contend that such a measure could not 
properly be mixed with a prospective law. 
l.et tlie House look to what ought to be 
the law upon the subject of marriage, arid' 
let them, by a process as simple as possi¬ 
ble, make that the law. He thought that 
u prospective law was necessary to the 
happiness oiul to the morals of society; 
and, at all events,we were to have a 
prospective measure, let that measure be 
taken separately. The bill had already 
been in the hands of oncjcommittee, and 
*Iiad failed; and he sincerely believed that 
no more satisfactory result could be ex- j 
pected from its recommittal. ..i . 

Lord IloUaiid ssid, that the noble earl 
would, as he understood hlai^ prefer .the 
introduction of two bills—one prospective, 
and one r,etrospective. Now,.he would 
not deny that the one course would, pro* 
balily, be *as good as the other; but there 
was.an old proverb, that a bird'in the j 
hand w^ worth two in the bush. If he i 
could hope that the noble earl would 
ibllow up his argument by moving an in¬ 
struction to the committee to divide the 
bill into, tw^ parts, he would offer no ob¬ 
jection to the course which that noble 
cui-rhajj^ indicated. As far as fae-under- 
«ov.d ^j|ie,p^ctice of the House, the al- 
tcr^iimTs whidi the bill had suffered in 
tuc first,'conimittcc could torm no c^jec- 
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tion to Ua recommittal; and.surcly no one 
who paid any respect to the existing act, 
26 Geo. 2nd, corild urge such an objec¬ 
tion. The alterations of that act had 
been singular. First introduced into that 
HoiiSe by the judges, nearly every word 
of it had been altered by lord Hardwicke ; 
and, being then sent down .to the Com¬ 
mons, it was returned with scarcely one 
word left of*ihe alterations of lord'Hard¬ 
wicke. Lord Hiardwick^ however, had 
acted like a man of sense; he had nc* 
cepted the bill for the sake of the prin« 
cipie, and trusted to future amendments 
to adapt it to his own views. It was im¬ 
possible for him to impress too strongly 
upon their lordships the importance of 
the present question. The necessity of 
alteration,—the disgraceful position of the 
existing law—was felt not only through 
the House, but through the country. The 
proposal now was, to recommit the bill; 
and- he could have .wished that the noble 
lord who had stood forward as the oppo¬ 
nent of that proceeding had dealt so 
fairly and caudidly with the House as to 
have stated clearly and intelligibly whe¬ 
ther he was or was not favourable to the 
bill. 

liOrd Redesdale said, he had told the 
noble lord, from the first, that he was not 
favourable to the'bill.* When it was read 
a second time, he had said that to any 
retrospective clause he should be de- 
ddediy averse, and that he- thought the 
only remedy for the inconveniences of the 
existing law would be to cause all mar¬ 
riages to be performed by bans. 

Lord Holland could not see upon what 
principle the consideration of the subject 
in question was to be adjounitd sine 
while it was acknowledged, that the cun- 
. tiauance of the present system was highly 
injurious to the interests of the Com¬ 
munity. The House, as it appeared to 
him, could only defend itself from apply-> 
ing a remedy eith.er by declariag that the 
evd was such qg they had net power to 
• remedy, er that there existed no evii 
whiclucaUed for a reihedyi' If their lord¬ 
ships were ^tisfied with the present state 
of the marriage lawc^r let thein refuse to' 
re-commit the billbut if they really had' 
been affected by tlie heartrrending caaes- 
which had be^ laid Before them; if they 
did really entertain g; fiselirig of the pro*> 
priety and of the necessity, of change 
let. them indicate and reCord that , feeling 
by voting for tha.Ve^dMttittal. . > > 

ThjC prided t! Cdntente^, 13 
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Not-ContenU, 25: Majority againat the 
i'ecointnitnicnt,-12. 

HOUSE OF LORD^i. 

Thursday, July 20. • 

Ibish Court ov Chancery Bill.] 
The House being in a comuttittee on the 
Irish -Chancery bill, 

Lord Redcsdali rose to move an amend¬ 
ment in the clause which enacts that no 
master of chancery .in Ireland shall be 
qualified, after the 1st of Atigust next, to 
sit or vote as a member of the House of 
Commons. He did net mean to quarrel 
with the principle of this enactment, but 
they all knew under what drcumstancep 
this clause had been introduced. He 
should move, as an amendment on the 
words ** is or shall be,*^ to omit the words 
“ is or.’’ - 

The Earl of Limerick >BMd, that the 
noble and learned lord did not attempt to 
controvert the principle on which the 
clause was founded, and it might there¬ 
fore be fairly asked, why vras it to be 
abandoned in the case of a learned gen> 
tkman (Mr. Ellis), in whose favour alone 
the amendment was suggested? It was 
remarkable that, in this ct^e, the learned 
gentleman had disqualified himself, and, in 
an examination upon oath before the com¬ 
missioners of inquiry, had' represented 
that the duties imposed upon him by his 
office were numerous and important. It 
was also the custom in Ireland to associate 
masters in chancery with the coqrt df 
delegates ; and in truth they exercised a 
variety of functions, which, if attended to, 
would furnish active employment dtiring 
ten months df the year. Now if the 
learned gentleman was desirous Of sig¬ 
nalising himself in parliament, he had 
only to throw up the laborious ofii0e 
which he at present held. For his owh 
part, he was much 8vei;se to the practice 
of law-officers engaging in pu^uits Of 
ambition in the other.Hous$ of Parliament. 
This was toO general ih Ireland befoto (he 
Union, and the consoqqence wasp that 
high legal offices w^re too firequcntly the 
reward of fiubservieney and coriuption. 
Fortunately,the syltetn had bei^ citanged, 
ond those offices tvere now filled by a set 
of men who were la^yeiw, and wbA were 
competent to dischai^e their duties with 
honour to themselves, and advantage to 
the country; ’but se often as judicial 
duties were'nfi'Xed up^wrth the .pursuits 
of e politicfluv instanoek vTould occur in 


whi<di the former would be neglected, 
and the latter attended to. He objected, 
therefore, to enlarging the sphere of 
this learned gentleman’s action { and as to 
the observation that the clause would do 
injusUce to bis constituents, he could not 
see the hardship of leaving them the whole 
kingdom of Ireland to select from, with 
the exception of four masters in chancery* 
but, even though some hardship were to 
faljl on the city of Dublin, the interest's Of 
five milUons of people ought to be re¬ 
garded .as of paramount importance. 

The Ear! of EnnisUllen thought it un¬ 
fair to make any dew parliamentary regu-, 
lation of this kind apply to a gentleman 
who was already elected. lie disliked all 
ex post facto laws, and this was evidently 
a law of that description. With regard to 
what had been-said of the interests of five 
millions of people, he wished that*, as (he 
noble earl loved them so well, he would 
favour them with more of his company. 

Lord Holland said, he had hardly ever 
met with a clause in any bill which so 
many reasons united to recotnmend. By 
the law, if not the custom, of parliartjent, 
masters in chancery were prohibited from 
sitting in either House, and a resolution 
to' this effect had been passed in the reign 
of Charles Ist. In fact, still stronger rea- 
*8ons applied to the ei^clusion of Irish 
> masters in chancery than to the exclusion 
of masters in chancery in this country. 
It might be somewhat irregular in him to 
notfeefit; but their lordships ought not 
to forget that, by leu’fflfg out this clause, 
they would risk the loss of the bill alto¬ 
gether. Some deference was due to the 
other House in a matter affecting its con- 
stitution and independence. It appeared 
to' hiib that the gentleman in question 
could not be a good member of parlia- 
. meht, unless the people of Ireland were 
deprived oHhat diligent and effective dis¬ 
charge of his judicial functions fof which 
he had hitherto been remarkable. The 
mode in whicji he bame into parliament^ 
by canvassing a great city^ did not, he 
'Apprehended, accord well with the purity 
of the judicial character. It had been 
said that this was an cx post facto law : 

. names had often a great effect, and parti¬ 
cularly where there was a mixture of 
Latin in them. The noble carl who spoke 
last was against the admission of lawyers 
holding office; but then God forbid tbat 
he should have any thing to do with an ex 
post facto law. Now, it might be prdper 
to remind the House how bilen' they had 
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pasacd disqualifying acts which had this 
efieet. The act which was passed in 
1782, .excluding contractors, and the act 
disabling excisemen to vote, passed at the 
sarhe time (and the Whig-, whatever 
might he said of them, had done ni^ny of 
these things), contained a similar provi¬ 
sion, and left to individuals the (lt}tion of 
giving up their office or their right. So 
again, with the laws for excluding Roman 
Catholics; they did not allow the Catho¬ 
lics who had already sat aiAvoted in par¬ 
liament to retain tlieir sea^iut at once 
imposed oaths contraL 7 to their fhitb, and ^ 
which necessarily led tb their exclusion, j 
The amendment seemed to him to be in- j 
consistent; there were only two principles 
on wliich the persons in question could be 
disqualified; the one aftectiog the .admjf 
nistratiou of justice,* and the, other ;the in¬ 
dependence and purity of-parliament. 
Both these w'ere as much aSeetjed by the 
present case as they could be by anycaiK 
that might occur hereafW. Iff, .indeed, 
the clause enacted that- a penalty sbbuld 
be imposed on masters of chancery, and 
payment of it was demanded from.,thoae 
wlto bad already sat and voted, that would 
be tvbat he should call an es post Jiicto 
law. Tho clause came recommended to 
them by high authority, and, what was 
whimsical enough^ by that of the learned 
gentleman himself., '-'''j 

.The Earl of Liverpool wished to state 
the grounds upon yrh|ch. he should give 
his support to the amendment^ He 
should pot enter ftnO'tbe.quesUon whether 
this was, technically speaking,' 9 x 1 ex post 
Jiacto law; but the clause.appeared to him 
manifestly unjust, and their lordships bad, 
to consider whether the<«'existed such a 
state necessit;^ as would in^ce them to 
commit this injusiiee. If;it were •true.] 
tliat it was gainst thot^w of .parliament! 
for masters in chancery tb the other 
House, the. other candidate fof tf^e city of 
dubUn might obtain hta remedy in the 
usual, course. .One .thing ^as certain^-, 
that masters in chancery had been accus¬ 
tomed to sit in parliament for the last SdQ 
years; ' theirs, therefore, was an unques¬ 
tionable right; and, if their lordsinps were 
disposed to talm R sway, let them at least do 
so either legislatively or judicially, but hot 
in die mepner proposed. He put'‘it,, 
however, to their lordships candour, whe¬ 
ther, applying this law prcwpectively to 
future cases, .they would raake .it reach 
alsw any body ot men, or an-individuol 
under tlic peculiar circumstances of the 
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one-who had been so oftenalludedto, and 
who not only might hove been ignorant 
that.the law was applicable to-tliem, but 
might have even supposed that its opera¬ 
tion was just the reverse Such a mea¬ 
sure', he contended, could only be justified 
by a great case of state expediency or 
necessity; and, even then, they ought to 
be exceedingly'cautious how they enacted 
it.. He woiuu undertake to say, that the 
many eminent men, holding the situations 
of masters in chancery, who had hod scats 
in the other House,. were as valuable 
members as ever sat in it. There vras one 
additiopalconsideratioQywhich he was sure 
would demonstrate to their lordships the 
-great"injustice of this clause: he under¬ 
stood that the. individual referred to had 
purchased his office under the act of par- 
iiaiqeni'{[Hearn.. It was not an illegal 
purchase, tbeit lordships would observe; 
for be was allowed by the act to purchase, 
though" he could not alienate the office: 
were they, then, going to deprive this in- 
dividua} of such an office, having certain 
.legal preremCites atta(d)ed tp it ? 

Tfib 'EarloC EnhiskiUen observed, that 
the geuUeman aUuded to was specially ex¬ 
cepted ,by name, from the operation of the 
bill, in the other HAWe. 

, ^heEArVof\Lauderdak agreed that a 
very strong-base of .necessity should be 
maw.-;Out,; but os to the person’s buy¬ 
ing the office, that could make no dif¬ 
ference in the determination of their lord- 
ships. It was, pretty certain that the in- 
dtvldtfel would - never have bought the 
office unless he felt himself tolerably sure 
that he was cspidile of filling it; and he 
would try that question by the evidence 
of the: gentleman himself.’ He had said 
that the business of an Irish master in 
Chancery would detain him in Dublin for 
ten, months in .every year. There was no 
difficulty, thereibre, in supposing that, at 
the time.ofthepucpbase, he was aware of 
the. duties^ and.thobght himself qualified 
to.perform; th^^:'. Why', was it now a 
hardship, thunt tbnt-hMhnuld be required 
to yield the situation, seeing that, upon his 
Qwn showing,, the performance of its du'- 
ties, and, his attcSidjance in England as. a 
member .of. parliament, were incompatible 
and irappi^ibln ? ,< Bpt,it-might be asked, 
why hadl not,parliameht‘made somelcgia-- 
lative.provision for tin's state of things be¬ 
fore ? To:tbis the answer was, -that pjar-: 
liament had never ^reamt,of thel posatbK 
‘lity of its bapp^i^udfg,' and .neves eonkl' 
have supposed ^nt ope-.man could dis-> 
cber^ the duties of both situations. 
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Lord Holhnd 'begged to observe, in 
explanation, tliat he had never said that a 
person’s judicial Integrity mightbe affected 
by his sitting in parliament; bat he would 
say this—that the mode of getting return¬ 
ed for populous plaOes was not that which 
Was advantageous for the preservation, at 
any rate,of an appearance ofjadlcial purity. 

The Lord Chancellory/m almost afraid 
to trouble their lordships Upon this sub* 
ject r because, for whatever he might say 
on behalf of legal integHtv and merit, 
their lordships perhaps wduid not, stand¬ 
ing in the way he did befote them, give 
him credit. But this he would say, that 
the descendants of those who had held 
high judicial' situations in the country 
and whose posterity had seats > in ■ 
that House, had greatly distinguished 
themselves in their debates by d display 
of talents and eloquence which did hdnour 
both to parliament and thenoselves. ^ He 
was not less sanguine of the.ffiture merits 
of the posterity those unfortunate indivi¬ 
duals might leave who ‘were'the subjects 
of the present bill [^A laugb^. He hdd 
had occasion, iitore than once since he 
bad held the office of lord-ohancellor, to 
express a wish tlidt tbUse master^ whem 
he had appointed should not sit-in par¬ 
liament, But what would be the effects 
of such a clause as this ? It would' apply, 
upon the principle ‘ of incompatibility 
which had been so much relied on, not 
merely to the case of masters in Chan¬ 
cery, but, hy virtue of it, they must tijtn 
out of the House of Commons his majes¬ 
ty’s attorney and solicitor-general^ all the 
king’s sergeants, and a variety df others. It 
was really strange that he had never heard 
of this inconvenience, even from his ndble 
and learned friends opposite, until the re¬ 
sult of a particular election had been fore¬ 
seen. Upon the point of inCompatibilify 
of duties, he would instanee a very 
striking case, which might go the length 
of proving the fallaciousness of the argUJ 
ment—he meant that of one who had beeo 
a member of the other House, and an at¬ 
tendant upon this Houae, and w^ul(^have 
been an ornament''to; nny--i«ir Samuel 
Rom%. Evevy due bndw the great 
variety of his professfonal'kvocations; and 
yet be was retumed/r^ represhntative tor 
one of the most populous cities of the 
empire. But the'' sfUno' principle would 

t o farther ; tor it would exclude from the 
louse of Comimons officers in the navy 
and arm}'. His lorddiip; concluded by 
prote^lng against the eiausd. 
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Lord Kenyon said, he should oppqse 
the clause. 

The committee divided upon lord Re- 
desdale's amendment; Contents, 22; Not- 
Conteiits, 10.- 

• IIOUSE OF Lt)llDS. 

Monday f Joly 24. 

Petition from the Queen.] Lord 
Erskine said -IVly Lords ; 1 have just re¬ 
ceived from |Br. Lushin^ton, who has 
leave from the House of Commons to ap¬ 
pear at. the bar of this House one of 
the counsel forliie queen, a petitiop from 
her majesty, which 1 have been re(|uc.stcd 
to present, and which 1 do most willing¬ 
ly, because it contains a just and reasona¬ 
ble request. T will read it to your lord- 
ships myselfbefore I ask you to aepept it. 
” The. Queen laments, my lords, tliat this 
House has deemed it proper to refuse her 
application tor a list of .witnesses to be 
examined jn support of the bill of Degra¬ 
dation and Dissolution of Marriage, thus 
leaving b^rnia|e8tvand her legal advisers in 
•total Ignorance of the times and places fo 
which the charges may relate, or the per¬ 
sons by whose testimony the allegations 
on the bill are intended to be support¬ 
ed.” This is only preface-; she dues not 
CfltU upon your lordships to reconsider 
this decision, bti( contents herself with la¬ 
menting it, and comes with a new request. 
I'liis is just my own situation—I exercised 
. my pAvilege as a pe^ and did, as I 
thought and still thiRf/ a duty to ray 
country, by asking .your lordships a few 
days* ago to give the list of wiinesses as 
tequested ; but your lordships having re¬ 
fused it, I must not now put my'individual 
opinidn against the judgment of tho 
Houses but I have a right to express'tliat 
r most deeoiy 'hmicnt it. Her majesty 
then goes oirto gsk that a specification of 
the^places in which the criminal acts are 
charged to have been committed, be forth¬ 
with delivered; for if this be denied, it 
will be impossible- to be prepared to meet 
the accusation, Ac. 

“ Caroline i?.— The Queen laments 
that the House of Lords have deemed it 
proper to refuse her application for a list 
of the witnesses to be examined in sup¬ 
port of the bill of Degradation and Dis¬ 
solution of Marriage, thus leaving her 
majesty and her legal advisers in total ig¬ 
norance as to the time or place to which 
the charges may relate, or the persons by 
whose testimony the allegations in tho hiii 
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arq intended to be supported.' Her ma-' 
jesty now submits tq the House of Lords, 
that a specification of the place or places 
in which the criminal acts are charged to 
have been committed should forth¬ 
with be furnished to her majesty’s fittor- 
ney-geueral, for .if this be denied, it will 
be impossible to be prepared to irfeet the 
accusation, or to take preliminary mea¬ 
sures for providing, defensive evidence 
against the charges without bringing from 
every place her majesty hasfrisited during 
the last six pars every witness who had 
any means of observing her majesty’s con¬ 
duct. _ Her majesty further desires to be 
heard b’y her counsel and agent at your 
lordships’ bar, in support of this her re¬ 
quest.” 

This last part of the petition-*1 hope 
you will only not grant, by yielding to 
the request of your, own tree grace. 
My lords, if you refuse it, beUeve pae, the 
House will suffer indelibly in its charac¬ 
ter and honour, which has stoqd so high 
for ages, and enabled it to support in pub¬ 
lic opinion all the other tribunals orjus- 
tice. As her majesty asks only a specifi¬ 
cation of the places to which the evidence 
is to apply against her, we have no con¬ 
cern now with the indulgences of the sta¬ 
tute of treason, nothing more being asked 
than the universal analogies of law. . No' 
crime whatsoever can be charged withont 
suecifyiag the place where committed, and 
the acts charged are almost universally 
facts of so limited and so notorious b cha¬ 
racter, that the adCQSed has an itnmediate 
and satisfactory acquaintanco with the 
evidence that is to be produced; but the 
allegations of the bill before us are spreqd 
over the space of six ypars, in places re¬ 
motely distant from each, oahqry so that 
without the spcdficatibn of the. places, it 
is utterly impossible that any^md of db-‘ 
fence con be made.^. The pol/^swer'tliat 
has been given io this objection is, that 
wbeq the accusing testimony has been 
heard, tl>e House would consent to a long - 
^ournmeot, till the witnesses for her ma¬ 
jesty should be collected ; but I remind¬ 
ed yotir lordships, when I moved for the 
list of the {fitnesses, that this would be 
only an insulting mockety of justice. 
What, my lords, do you mean by accus¬ 
ing cvideniig, when no clue is furnished 
for theJt examinations by the ac¬ 
cuse A?. How can she impeach their tes- 
tiroei^, when she is an utter, strangei* to ■ 
their.pry existence, till she sees and hears 
tjito in tile House ? and thus unimpeach- 
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ed testimony, however utterly unfounded, 
goes forth from one end of the island to 
the other, affects the minds of the people, 
and comes back again upon your lordships 
yourplves to affect your own judgments 
before you enter upon the defence. What 
right, lUy lords, have you. to consider 
yourselves as superior to the infirmities 
of human nature, which are the founda¬ 
tions of all the wise and humane provisions 
of our law ? Are you bonester or better 
than juries, who are not su&red to com¬ 
municate even with their own families un¬ 
til their verdict is delivered? Are you 
alone to be trusted, and to go forth 
into the very court of the king, who is 
the injured and properly accusing party 
in the cause i 1 do not s^ek to reconcile 
differences between the House of Lords 
and the other tribunals, where the anoma¬ 
ly of your jurisdiction can be averted ; 
but you had only to listen to the petitions 
resented to you, and the anomaly would 
ave been ended. Had the queen been 
granted, the list of the witnesses formerly 
asked, and the.places of supposed guilt, as 
now requested, the cose might have pro¬ 
ceeded like any other trial, but by refus¬ 
ing both, your proceeding is like none 
that eyer existed upon earth. My lords, 
1 have no leaning or bias in the case be¬ 
fore us, except that which has been the 
upifocm bias of a long life spent in the ^d- 
minikrntion of justice, and which will 
never cease, 1 hope, till death. I cannot 
be mistaken in the principles of law, and 
their analogies are too manifest to be mis¬ 
taken : 1 therefore move that the petition 
be received. 

*' The J-ord C/i<i«cc/4>r said, that the mo- 
tioh was, he coni^essed, one which he did 
not expect. It called on their lordships 
to allow her majesty to stand in a ditte- 
rent situation from that in which she had 
necessarily been placed by.the course of 
these proceedings, and in which, consis- 
tmitly. with the ordiiwy administration of 
nstice, she must continue. He should 
lave been extremely glad if the learned 
otd, Instead ofdeimngin general asser¬ 
tion, would have shown in what instance, 
during the course of bis proressional life, 
he recollected an application of this na¬ 
ture to liave been made. Their lordships, 
by their resolution refusing to grant a list 
or the witnesses, had shown what they 
considered to be the. general princi^e; 
and if he knew.any thing of the law of par¬ 
liament, the mage of jMrliament declared 
what that law was. Their lordships had 
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refused to accede to the former motion ; 
and in doing so he thought the)’ were jus¬ 
tified by the whole history of parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings. IIow did tlte law of 

{ )arliatnent stand with reference to that 
aw which his learned friend had so Jong 
assisted in administering ? Would that law 
allow a statement of places, of times, and 
circumstances, to be granted to the' ac¬ 
cused party ? After both Houses of par¬ 
liament had gone the length of refusing a 
list of witnesses to. an accused Individual, 
did parliament eflerwards declare on that 
occasion, that timesj And places, and cir¬ 
cumstances, should be specified ? Par¬ 
liament had done no such thing. The 
common law required that in the indict¬ 
ment for high treason a place should be 
named, because thatT was necessary to 
give jurisdiction to the qourt; but that 
statement w'as not made in a very minute 
manner: the indictment set forth,'that at 
such and such times, both before and after 
the day mentioned, and at such and such 
places, the act of treason was committed. 
But it was quite a novelty to require an 
indictment to state all the other acts, and 
the places where they had occurred. Theis-, 
sue was, that before and after such a time 
treason was committed : this was recited 
in the difi'erent counts, and the offence was 
laid in any country which it might be 
deemed necessary to ihtroduce into the 
indictment. It was far more general than 
his learned friend seemed to suppose. 
The indictment merely staled, that in such 
and such a place, and that at such and 
such a time, such and such treasonable 
acts were committed ; but it never pointed 
out the times and places more particularly 
than he now ajieged. He wished to know 
what was the analogy between tlte com¬ 
mon law of this country and a proceeding 
before parliament; and if Ins learned friend 
could not explain It, be begged him'to 
point out a single instance in which, in a 
proceeding like the present, their -lord- 
ships had gone to the length to which they 
were now requested i6 ‘go.- When his 
learned friend called for this specification, 
it appe.ired to him that his reasonfng was 
palpably wf ong, unsupported by any prin¬ 
ciple, and unsanctioned by any precedent. 
In consequence of the course taken by liis 
learned friend, wlm had appealed person¬ 
ally to him, he was bound honestly and 
Jkirly tb state his views of the question, 
and no motives whatsoever should deterhim 
from so doing; and' it was only because 
he wished their lordships to persevere in 

yoL. If. 
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ho old course of administerrng justice that 
ie had felt it necessary to trouble them. 

Lord Holland said, be could not con¬ 
tend with the learned lord who had just 
spoken on legal subjects, but he thought that 
some of his positions were higWy objcc- 
tional^e. The learned lord said, that the 
course now pursued accotded with all tho 
analogies of common law, under which no 
such indulgence would be granted ; and 
that, according to the ordinary course of 
parliamentarjyjrocecdings in that House, 
it mu^t alsO'Wi^fused. But the learned 
lord would auow him to remark, that in 
the course of his speech he did not state 
that the bill of Pains and Penalties oii 
their lordships’ talde wits, in its shape, 
frame, or circumstances, by any means so 
precise as an indictment; and therefore, 
when the learned lord said that no such 
application w'as made in cases of indict¬ 
ment, he would answer that no such ap¬ 
plication was necessary, liecause the in¬ 
dictment on the face of it stated many 
circumstances that were not to he found 
in the bill before tlieir lordships. In the 
inrtancc'of high treason, it was impossible 
to put into an indictment for that crime 
that which was contained in this bill: it 
was impossible to spread it over a period 
of six years. The learned lord knew very 
well that a treason commit ted three years 
ago, and left unquestioned for that time, 
was no longer treason in law, and could 
not be made the subject of an accusation. 
With respect to proceedings in parliament, 
the learned lord would find it extremely 
difficult to quote anj^ifiinglikc the pre¬ 
sent. Their lordships had had bills of 
pains and {ilnalties before them ; but w ben 
the learned lord statetl this, did he, or 
could he, point wit any^iill in that IIouec, 
in the course of which the person accused 
had'not, either defacto or dejure, a clear 
specification of what was alleged against 
him in that bill ? When the noble lord 
spoke of parliaroentsry proceedings in bills 
of pains and penalties, and attainders, and 
when he alluded to coses of impeiichment, 
he wojjild ask him, could he find, since the 
jkevolution, any articles of impeacluncnt 
drawn up so widely and loosely as.this 
bill i The learned lord had formerly said 
that he dismissed from the considciiuioti 
of the House, and from his own breast 
(and t|ic declaration was highly honour¬ 
able to him), ail bills of pains and penal¬ 
ties, except those that had occurred since 
the period of the Revolution. Now, if. 
that were the case, he wished the learned 
2 JP 
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lord to I:iy liis iinf'or on that bill of pains ought not, he conceived, to adhere too 
and penalties, since fl>e Revolution, in strictly to forms, for he was convinced it 
whicli he would not find a greater sped- would be more consi>tcnt with their dig- 
ficaii<m of times a.ul places than was nity, and more in accordance with the 
coat.lined in this bill. Indeed, he would ends of substantial justice at this time, to 
go farllier, and say, that a luminoLis spe- look attentively at the easiest mode by 
(‘ification of both was to be found in those which that justice could be administered. 
hi>l‘’. The only bill of pains and penal- Ittvas on this ground that he, for one, 
lies tlint bore the slightest analogy to the was inclined .to hear.arguments stated at 
present \va.s that which concerned bishop their lordships^ bar, on the subject of this 
Atterhury and two other persons. Now, petition; and afterwards it might be dc- 
Iie knew from the preamble of this bill, cided with more propriety whether a 
that, previously to its being laid on their clearer specification of time and place 
lordships’ tabic, n long and voluminous should be'allowed than was now inserted 
report Iiad been made by a secret com- in the bill. The proceedings of their 
inittec, which contained not merely the lordships, and the mode which they had 
matter of charge, and of every thing con- thought prope^ previously to adopt, were 
nccted with it, but comprised the whole fraught with inccmvenience. Suppose a 
narrative of the proceedings which had majority pf their lordships voted for a 
been discovered; and the persons stand- clear specification of time afid place, to 
ing accused were fully apu)rized of the na- whom were they to go for the necessary 
turc of the accusation. They did not, in- information? Were they to apply to the 
deed, receive the report itself; but the bill secret committee? He did not know 
certainly did contain a specification of the whether tliey had any thing whatsoever 
charges imich longer, more precise, and to do with the bill: having made their re- 
more conjplefe, than that which was com- port, their office was, he believed, at an 
])rised in this bjll. He did not mean tq end. Their lordships, who were rnem- 
con.sidcr this case with reference to the in- beta of that committee, had not,‘of course, 
dividual, but with regard to the character divulged any part of that which was cora- 
and consistency of their lordships* House, municated to them. Ho believed the re- 
and therefore he was de|irous that it should solution of the House had been stated to 
1)0 clearly understood in what the incon- his majesty’s attorney-general; but he 
venience of giving a plain specification of did not understand that any part of the 
time and place consisted. For aught he charge, except what the bill contained, 
knew, it would not be more advantageous had been communicated to that learned 
to the person accused to have the places gentleman. When, therefore, the attor- 
and times speci?I?d, than to have a pro- ney-general appeared at their lordships’ 
per period granted for entering on the de- bar, to open the case, he should he glad 
fence, when thec.ascon oOe si!le wascloscd. to know from whence was the specification 
That, however, was not the question on ‘ of charges which he was to lay before their 
which the Hu^sc hod then to decide; lordships to proceed? From whence was 
it was for them to proceed'on those prin- the statement of those charges to come ? 
clplos of constitutional and substantial jus- If they were to be regulated by precedents, 
tice—leaving out of their consideration be found that their lordships, in the case 
questions of law, which di^'not appljy to which he had before mentioned, did give 
so anomalous a case—and tp adopt those notice of the sources from whence the in- 
moans only which appeared tube the best formation was to be derived; and he under- 
calculated to discover the. truth. They stood from the'Journals of the House of 
were not to consider whether anjj^part^cu- Corn'mons, that a similar communication 
lar proceeding vvoiild be advantageous to wss'^nadc to the attorney-general at the 
this party or to that, but whether it was bar of that House, where the proceedings 
fit and wise and proper for their lordships originated. But here the whole of .the 
to adopt. Therefore, as their lordsliips apemfii^fion of cliarges was suspended, 
would not deliver in a list of witnesses, it as it were, in air, sp that neither the ac- 
was forTbetn to decider whether it would cused nor the prosecuting party was ap- 
bc more Rp|f!icnble to the attainment of quainted with it. ■ He thought, whateVpr 
substantial justice to refuse the present they might do with the present petition, 
request, and to admit a great delay be- it was necessary for the* Consistency pf 
tween the close of the accusation and the that House to^andersfand from whom ' a 
commencement of the defence. They specification of the offences imputed, and 
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a list of the witnesses, w'ere to be derived, 
-.vben the matter came to be opened at 
llicir bar. With respect to the request 
contained in the petition, it appeared to 
him to be most convenient and conducive 
to the ends of justice that the (jueen should 
be furnished With the specification Ve* 
quired. This, he conceived, would be 
better than to have an application in the 
midst of a process of this nature for a long 
delay. ^ As far as he had been able to un¬ 
derstand the subject, it was impossible 
that the queen could be preparing for her 
defence at present, because it was impos¬ 
sible for her to know where she was to 
look for her witnesses. There was one 
part of the question which certainly wm 
of minor importance, which was indeed 
insignificant, when compared with other 
subjects which naturally grew out of it; 
but undoubtedly, if the specification were 
refused to her majesty, it would be the 
means of putting the country ta an enor¬ 
mous and almost indefinite expense; for, 
unless she knew the specific places in 
which the charges had been made against 
her. she would be obliged to place at their 
lordships bar a motley asseiftblage of wit¬ 
nesses, drawn from every .quarter of the 
world that she had visited during the last 
six years. This was a point of conve¬ 
nience ; and as it referred both to the ac¬ 
cused party and the country, he trusted 
it would not be lost sight or. As to the 
substantial justice of the case, ho was sure 
no leaning to the one side or the other 
would affect their lordships' judgment; 
but in point of consistency, convenience, 
and analogy, he thought it would be much 
better to furnish the person accused with 
a clear specification, such as the petition* 
called for, than* at a future time to grant 
a long period to enable her to prepare for 
her defence. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred wilH 
the noble lord in thinking that no correct 
analogy could be drawn between the pre¬ 
sent measure andp the proceedings of 
courts below. Neither waa^ this measure 
similar to any former case in whiph a bill 
of pains and penalties had been passed. 
Thd bill had been introduced in conse¬ 
quence of tfie renort. of a secret com¬ 
mittee ; but he bad introduced it, not as a 
member of that comiyittee, but as a mem¬ 
ber of the executive government. Upon 
that the queen had petitioned their lord- 
ships to proceed forthwith with the inves¬ 
tigation. This mtitioD had been consi- 
and the House decided, that, 
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in the administration of substantial justice, 
the queen’s call might be answered to ii 
certain extent without any practical in¬ 
convenience. Their lordships !iad consi¬ 
dered that the presence of some of the 
learned judges was indispensable on this 
occasion. The Hlh of August was there¬ 
fore fixed upon as the earliest day on 
jyhich th6 attendance of the judges could 
be obtained, and the inquiry could pro¬ 
ceed with a reference to the ends ofjusiiee. 
If they had complied with the (pieeii’s 
etition to the lull extent of its prayer, 
ow could the’prcsent application to luvvu 
been made I Her majesty, in that case, 
could not possibly have required the in¬ 
dulgence which was now sought for. 
The noble lord had complained tluit this 
accusation differed from all others, inas¬ 
much as it had less of particularity in it. 
He apprehended, hqwever, that ‘ tlio 
charge stated in the bill was as specific as 
the nature of the subject would allow. 
That charge was not of any single or po¬ 
sitive act of adultery; but of a long scries 
of adulterous intercourse during the period 
mentioned in the preamble. The noblo 
lord also contended, that the charge being 
one of bad generality, there tlie 
greater necessity for showing the ultno.-t 
indulgence towards the accused; so lie 
(lord L.) said also. Then the question 
recurred, how was that indulgence to be 
ettercise'd? He begged to remind their 
lordships that in ordinary cases an accused 
party had no .such advantage as was ex¬ 
tended In this case, and which consisted oi' 
an interval betn^cn tiltf'*accusntion and 
the defence. A greater advantage tlum 
tbii it was difficult to conceive; and tlie 
disadvantages, therefore (if any there 
were), under whjph the queen miglit 
labour, ought to be viewed in compui iM>n 
with the peculiar advantages wiiicli she 
enjoyed. In criminal cases, aecording 
to the praeftee of the prdinary courts of 
judicature, it was but recently that juries 
were allowed to separate. No doubt, 
there was a degree of evil following the 
separation of their lordships; but it was 
an evil which could not bo remedied. It 
arose from the nature of their proccc^ngs. 
The circumstances and forms- attending 
these proceedings, when of a judici|l clia- 
racter, were entirely different I’rom those 
in courts below. Their lordshijis nnist 
adjourn from day to day, perhaps I'or the 
period of a week, whicli could irolbc done 
in the trial of a criminal case before othci 
tribunals. 'J'hcy hud even known case-'j 
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in which the charge was made in one scs-1 
Ginn of parliament, and the defence in an- | 
other. As respected the real merits of 
the case, he did not believe that the ends 
of justice would be delayed, or that jus¬ 
tice itself would suffer. The whol6 ques¬ 
tion, on this occasion, appeared to him, 

«lu tlicr the peculiar advantages und dis-, 
advantages did not counterbalance each 
other? If the queen, in hci; former peti-, 
■tioii, had made out a fair case why a list 
of witnesses should be furnished—and he 
must be a blundering counsel, who, having 
strong merits to stand upon, had not 
made out a fair case—their lordships 
would undoubtedly have been induced to 
grant it. The fact was, that in many di¬ 
vorce bills there u'as no specification of 
the time or place at which the act of 
adultery had been committed. To this 
ho was aware it might be replied that, be¬ 
fore any divorce bill could pass, it was 
necessary that a suit should have beer, in¬ 
stituted in Doctors’ Commons, and that 
an action for damages should have been 
brought. But if the proof was not deemed 
suflicicnt by their lordships, even though 
it had satisfied the other courts (of which 
tlierc luul been instances), it was compe¬ 
tent to a party to ^rove other adulterous 
acts than those of which he had pre¬ 
viously offered evidence. He believed 
there was a case, as recent as in April j 
last, in which this had actually occurred. 
Looking, iliercfiirc, at the whole matter 
—considering that her majesty hadUcsired 
theun, in her foftnw petidon, to proceed 
fortinviih ; recollecting tliat they had been 
told by a learned gentleman at the bar 
(in j'icrhaps a legal speech), that he well 
knew all the contents jjif'the green-bag; 
he couUl not conceive that;, any solid rea¬ 
son had been advanced for' complying 
with the prayer of this petition. God 
forbid that any cjgja^idcrationr'ot inconve¬ 
nience should int^fere with the jittaio- 
ment of substautial justice: he was jtim- 
self most desirous that every fair and rea¬ 
sonable advantage «hould be yielded; and 
if any doubt existed, that it should 'be 
solv^ on the side of indulgence. Look¬ 
ing,'nowover, at the whole question he’ 
did not think that the House was bound 
to acipaesce inUhe new demand which 
was made upon that indulgence. 

Lcyd Kinir was of opinion, that if 
substantial justice was the object which 
the House had to keep in its contempla¬ 
tion, its ends might possibly be disap- 
|)binte(l by refusing this, application. It 
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was said tliat sufficient time would be al¬ 
lowed after the accusation was complete; 
but he need hardly remind their lord.ships 
that io every common case there were 
two preliminary trials. As the illustrious 
jKJrs'on accused .was deprivefd of that ad¬ 
vantage, they w'ere bound to afford her 
more than ordinary facilities for the esta¬ 
blishment of her defence. They were 
bound not only to administer imjiartial 
justice, but to'maintain the appearance 
of administering it. By refusing what 
seemed to him to be her fair and reason¬ 
able demand, they would add to the ge¬ 
neral feeling, that the queen was unjustly 
dealt with. Bills of this kind, whether of 
attainder or of pains and penalties, were, 
with great propriety, objects of dislike ; 
and he feared that this proceeding would 
be regarded as another instance of that 
injustice which was commonly attributed 
to them. . 

Earl Bathurst declared his perfect rea¬ 
diness to meet every reasonable applica¬ 
tion but if the time and place were to be 
specified at which adultery was charged, 
the inquiry before itheir lordships must be 
of a very-limited description. Suppose 
evidence to be'givcn of a material charac¬ 
ter, but not corresponding to the alleged 
time and place, would their lordships 
think it right to strike out such evidence? 
This was not even done in other proceed¬ 
ings of divorce; and with regard to what 
had been said about the queen’s conduct 
at Milan, that referred only to a single 
place, and to a particular period of the 
time to which the whole charge referred. 
The 17th August had been fixed to the 
•supposed satisfaction of all parties ; their 
lordships had not deemed: it right to fur¬ 
nish a list of the witnesses, and they were 
now desired to inform the queen of the 
laces at which the alleged improprieties 
ad occurred. If her majesty meant to 
defend her case on the 17th August, this 
application was perfeq^ly absurd ; because 
she could nialje no use of the indulgence 
by a period so early. If the prayer of 
the petiCion were good for any thihg, it, 
ought to be accompanied by an objection' 
to so early a conoiencemeift of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Lord Er&hine: — My lords, as I have 
no motion now to nihke, but that her ma¬ 
jesty’s counsel be called in, 1 should not 
have troubled you with any farther ob¬ 
servations, except that I. feel myself bound 
to answer tihe questions of my nuble -and 
learned friend oA the woolsack, which 1 
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answer Unis In every indictment the 
place must be mentioned, and tbe precise 
nnture and (juality of the oft'ence, and as 
tlie oiTence is not only within the realm 
but in some very limited local jurisdiction, 
no* doubt can remain as to where com¬ 
mitted, or how to be proved. Whereas 
here it is a series of conduct for six years, 
instead of a single act, and in countries 
widely distant. “The'noble earl opposite 
truly says, that it is not the mere fact of 
adultery, but indecent and suspicious 
demeanor in various places; but does not 
tliat render it more necessary to collect 
witnesses to prove what her general con¬ 
duct has been, for^how else can » beha¬ 
viour of six years be supported, if un¬ 
known witnesses can pounce upon her in 
the absence of those who might contradict 
them ? The noble earl, who always speaks 
with great ability and skill, also says, 
that even in the ecclesiastical courts, in 
suits for a divorce, diifereut evidence 
may be given at the bar here, than had 
appeared either in Doctors’ Commons, or 
against the adulterer in the courts. A 
new case, he says, might be made here. 
To that I can only rcpl^i by asking if the 
noble lord can instance any such case ? 1 
am sure he cannot. If the evidence 
against the adulterer were not sufficient,’ 
nor that in the Commons, did any one 
ever hear of a bill to divorce upon evi¬ 
dence never given before i 1 am confi¬ 
dent that no such case ever happened, or 
ever will. A noble earl who spoke last, 
for whom 1 am sure 1 entertain a great 
personal respect, has endeavoured to show, 
that granting the request of her majesty 
would be of no use to her; but are we Jo 
judge of thaUand refuse her the option of 
judging for herself ? The noble earl 
ought to have shown that the granting 
her request would disappoint the justice 
of tlie case, she is called upon to answer. 
Show me this, my lords, and I am silent. 
Has this been attempted either to-night, 
nr when the list of the witnesses was re¬ 
fused? or has it been 'shown, that the 
evidence for tbe bill ought to prpvail, if 
she is denied tbe opportunity of their 
cross-examination ? When the evidence 
for the bill is finished, and the queen, 
after an* adjournment, ha^ collected her 
witnesses, can their original examination 
be resumed? Suph a thing was never 
heard bf; in short, my lords, our proceed¬ 
ings . have created a great sensation 
throughout the” whole country, which 
your lordships will have hereafter to la¬ 


ment. I have now only to move, that 
her maj^‘^ty’s counsel be called to the bat- 
in suppoi t of licr petition. 

The House divided: For the motion, 
12 ; Against it, 37 : Majority, 2.5. 

HOUSE OF COJMMONS. 

• • Monday, July 2i. 

Complaint of a Libel upon the 
Queen.] Mr. Wetherell rose to call the 
attention of the House to a paragraph in 
“ Flindell’s Western Luminary,” reflect¬ 
ing severely on the conduct and character 
of her majesty. He thought it his duty to 
take this step, because it was impossible 
for the House to pretend to be ignorant 
of the nature of the bill which had re¬ 
cently been introduced in another place, 
or of the severe punishment which, if it 
were passjd into law, it would inflict upon 
her majesty. The paragraph to which he 
alluded was oue of the most gross at¬ 
tempts he had ever witnessed to pervert 
the course of justice, as it declared,, in 
the most offensive terms, that the queen 
was actually guilty of the charges which 
had been preferred against her. It 
was true that the proceeding pending 
elsewhere was not in strictness a judi¬ 
cial proceeding; but it could not be de-' 
nied that it was an act of one branch of 
the legislature connected with a most so¬ 
lemn and extraordinary judicial inquiry. 
Being such, it might also be brought be¬ 
fore jhem, and therefore the House was, 
as far as regifrded j/^jito all intents and 
purposes a court of law. Now, If a para¬ 
graph had appeared in any publication, 
reflecting upon the lowest and most sub¬ 
ordinate subject in the realm, in the same 
manner that thif shameless paragraph did 
reflect upon the most exalted subject in 
it, the lower courts would deem it their 
duty, suoDOsing that the honour and cha¬ 
racter ofme individual thus assailed were 
to be on trial before them, to punish the 
author of such paragraph for wickedly, 
attempting to bias the minds of the jury, 
’«nd to destroy the freedom and impar¬ 
tiality of justice. Would, then, that 
House, acting as the high court of par¬ 
liament, fail to exercise those judicial 
duties which its situation entailed upon it, 
and which every other court would feel 
itself imperiously called upon to exercise 
under similar circumstances ? Would they 
allow those insinuations, which would be 
severely punished if made agahist the 
meanest iadiyiduai in Uie country uhiist 
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under trial, to remain unnoticed when 
uttered against the highest i IF they did, 
they would not be acting with that even- 
handed justice which it became them to 
observe upon this occasion.- It was im¬ 
possible for him to put the motion which 
lie intended to make upon this sdoject 
into ])ropcr form- by to-morrow; but he 
trusted tliat the House would nof sufier 
this attack upon her majesty, which he 
conceived to be equally an attack upon 
the privileges of parliament, to pass with¬ 
out severe animadversion when it should 
meet again after the adjournment. In¬ 
deed, he could wirh that what he had just 
been saying should be considered, and 
stand as a notice of motion upon this sub¬ 
ject ; for he should certainly move, after 
the adjournment, that the House do give 
instructions to his majesty’s attorney- 
general , to file a criminal information 
against the proprietor, for this gross and 
scandalous paragraph against her majesty. 

Mr. Tierney asked the learned member, 
whether he could not lay the paragraph in 
question upon the table that evening, and 
give notice for to-morrow. 

Mr. Wdherell said, he was not prepared 
to take this step; as he had not a copy 
of the paper in bis possession. 

Dr. Lnshington suggested that the 
paper could be procured' either in the 
course of that evening or'of to-morrow. 

Mr. Wetherell then gave notice of the 
motion for to-morrow. 

HOUSED LORDS. 

Tuesday, July 25. 

Tii K Quken.] The Earl of Shaftesbury 
laid on the table the report of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to inquire, into prece¬ 
dents relative to the enforcernent of the 
attendance of peers during great and 
solemn occasions. ^ 

The report was read by the clerk as 
follows: 

The committee have met, searched 
the Journals, and found the precedents 
annexed to this report; and the com¬ 
mittee are of opinion, that, if the House 
think fit, the following resolutions should 
he agreed to 

1. Resolved, Tliat no lord do absent 
himself, on pain of incurring a fine of 
100^. for each day’s absence pending the 
three first days of such proceedings, and 
of 50/. for each subsequent day’s ab^nce 
from the same; and in default of payment 


of any and every such fine, of being 
taken into custody.—2. That no excuses 
be admitted, save disability from age, viz., 
being of the age'of 70 years and upwards, 
or from sickness, or having been out of 
the realm in foreign parts on the 10th 
July' inst., being the day on which the 
order for the second reading of the said 
bill was made, and continuing out of the 
same; or out of Grqat Britain on his ma¬ 
jesty’s service, or on account of the 
death of a parent, wife, or child.—3, That 
every peer absenting himself from age or 
sickness do address a ietter to the lord- 
chancellor, stating, upon his honour, that 
he is so disabled.—-L That tlie lord chan¬ 
cellor do write a letter to the several 
peers and prelates of the House in the 
mllowing terms; and that a copy of the 
said resolutions do accompany the same:— 
‘ My lord,—I am commanded by the 

* Houm of Lords to acquaint you, that 
‘ the House expects your lordship’s at- 
' tendance upon the second reading of the 

* bill, entitled ' An Act to deprive her 

* majesty,’ &c., on Thursday the 17th day 

* of August next, at ten of the clock iu 

* the forenoon; and that it is the further 

* order of the House that no lord shall 

* absent himself from the service of the 
V House upon the second reading of the 
' said bill, or on any of llie subsequent 

f < proceedings of the House upon the 

* same, without the leave of the House, 

* upon pain of incurring the displeasure 
‘ of the House.—P. S. I am also directed 

* by the House to send your lordsliii> the 

* resolutions.’—5. That the committee have 

I been attended by the surveyor-general of 
the board of works, and by John Soane, 
esq., architect to this House, and have 
inquired of them as to the hdditional ac¬ 
commodation that could be provided for 
the number of peers who may attend this 
House upon the proceedings on the said 
bill; and it is the opinion of this commit¬ 
tee * That an humble address be pre- 

* seated to his majesty, to request that his 

* majesty will betgraciousiy pleased to give 

* directions that a gallery be erected within 

* the House for the accommodation of the 

* p^rs who may attend this House upon 

* the proceedings on the said bift; and that 

* a space be railed off below the bar for the 

* accommodation of tl[e counsel, agents, 

* solicitors, witnesses, and others, whose 
< attendance ipay he necessary on the said 
«bilL'” 

I The resolutions were agreed to. 
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IIOJJSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, July 25. 

’Complaint of a Libel upon the 
Queen.] Mr. Wctherell wished lhat the 
important subject which he now rose to 
submit to the House had been placed in 
abler hands, as it was one that deserved 
the utmost attention which they could 
possibly give to it. ’ As the House was 
already acquainted with the object of his 
luotion, he should commence the obser¬ 
vations which he had to make in support 
of it, by stating that it appeared to him 
that an individual, whose guilt or inno¬ 
cence was to be ascertained by the passing 
or the rejection of a bill of pains and pe¬ 
nalties, was entitled to the same protec¬ 
tion from the high court of parliament, 
during the investigation of his case, as 
, would be extended to him by the other 
courts of the country were he to be 
brought to trial at their bar. Now, he I 
was of opinion^ that nobody would dis- ! 
puto, that pending a criminal, or even a 
civil proceeding in any of the courts of 
common law, a publication directly or in¬ 
directly tending to obstruct that proceed¬ 
ing, was itself, by the common law of 
England, a criminal offence. He had, 
only to refer to what had occurred within 
their own recollection, as a proof of this 
assertion. It happened, however, that 
the motion which he had to make on this 
subject had in it this novelty-—that no 
case had as yet occurred, in which, pend¬ 
ing an inquiry, on which a bill of pains 
und penalties, or a bill of attainder, was 
to be founded, this question bad been dy- 
cided.-hc mepnt the question, “ whether 
it was or was not the duty of parliament 
to take under its protection the person 
against whom the imputation of guilt was 
made,-and, by so doing, to secure to it¬ 
self full enjoyment of its own privileges ?" 
Feeling, therefore, as he did, the novelty 
of the present question, it was not extra¬ 
ordinary that he should* entertain some 
distrust and diffidence regarding the mea¬ 
sure to be pursued with the paper which 
he now held in his band, and the con¬ 
ductor of which, he was inclined to state, 
had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 
Now, when he saidfthis, he felt that it was 
not for him to recommend the institution 
of a new precedent, if any doubt existed, 
regarding its being a breach of privilege. 
But still he must say, that it was his de¬ 
cided opinion, after giving the iqatter the 
best attention, that th^ paper did contain 


a most flagrant breach of privilege. The 
grounds on which he had formed this 
opinion were, that a bill affecting her ma¬ 
jesty was before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment» And hero it was requisite to con¬ 
sider the nature of the proceedings 
against, her majesty A message had 
been sent down by the king to both 
Houses, referring certain papers to their 
consideration. Immediately afterwards, 
a motion was made, in both Houses, to 
refer those papers to a conimitlce. In 
the other House, the motion was carried; 
but in that House the consideration of the 
question^haddicen adjourned, 'fhey next 
voted an address to her majesty, advising 
her to enter into negotiation—an address 
which not only did not impute any guilt 
to her—not only did not talk of convic¬ 
tion and of punishment—but which rather 
inferred innocence, and spoke of a reward. 
It had been presented to her with the 
same formalities that had been employed 
on presenting addresses to other (|uccns- 
consort. In consequence of that address, 
a negotiation ensued, which did not end 
in an amicable arrangement. What was 
the next step taken by that Mouse? A 
motion was made for the appointment of 
a committee, to search the .Tounials of 
the Lords, and report whether any fur¬ 
ther proceedings had been taken by their 
lordships.* The result of the inquiries of 
that committee was, that the report of the 
Lord^ advising proceedings against her 
majesty, was laid upoe-*lieir table. This 
report was, therefore, a document com¬ 
mon to both Houses, and showed them, 
in a cognizable shape^ that their lordships 
had instituted that inquiry which they 
^themselves had flot repudiated, but had 
only suspended. The concluding passage 
! of that report set forth, .that “ These 
charges flgpcar to the committee so 
deeply to affect, not only ihe honour of 
the queen, but also^he dignity of the 
Crown and the moral feelings and honour 
of the country, that, in their opinion, it 
is indispensable that they shbuld become 
the subject of a solemn inquiry ; which it 
Blears to the committee may be (lest 
effected in the course of n legislative 
proceeding, the necessity of which they 
cannot but most deeply deplore.” He 
only quoted this to show that there was, 
in esse, a recognizable parliamentary 
voucher that this was an inquiry which 
the legislature w'ere called upon to insti¬ 
tute. If he were right upon this point, 
another would arise out of it; and that 
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was, whether it was not incumbent on the 
I'louse, in justice to the delinquent who 
was not to be tried by the forms of law, 
but by a bill of pains and penalties, to 
couple, in these anomalous cases, that 
species of protection to the parliarifcntary 
delinquent whith was granted by the 
other courts to all who were trietl before 
them. He would ask, whether, whilst an 
inquiry was subsisting, the House would 
suHer an individual, whose case was mb 
Jiuiicr, to be run down by paragraphs, 
libels, and pamphlets, especially when 
those who wrote them would be punished 
fur doing it if the matter w^ere to be tried 
before the courts of common law? In 
point of precedent, he repeated that this 
was a new case; but in point of mischief 
it was not so. If a parliamentary inquiry 
did no;, protect a person from being run 
down out of doors, those who instituted 
it were guilty of a great destitution of 
public justice. There was a case on re¬ 
cord, in which the House had been guilty 
of thus deserting its duties; and the con¬ 
sequences, all now allowed, had been most 
lamentable. The case he alluded to was 
that of lord Straifordi It was not till he 
had been convicted, by clamour, out of 
the House, that a bill had beei^ intro¬ 
duced to convict him within. In bis re« 
marks on that case, lord Clarendon bail 
lamented that the House had not taken 
some measures to silence those clamours, 
which had hunted him down, out of the 
House, and had mevented him froln being 
tried fairly witl^ it. Jf they were to 
allow guilt to bo ascribed to the queen in 
the atrocious manner in which it was done 
in this paper, and to permit her to be 
convicted out of doers, before she was 
tried within, 4hey were not securing to 
themselves the fair agency of opinion, but 
were leavings her destitute of that protec¬ 
tion to which she wjss entitlSU. It might 
be sBid;''-that heo case was not like the 
one to which he had alluded. Perhaps it 
was not so in all respecto; but still the 
system pui^sued was the same. He might 
also be told that the trash in this Lu¬ 
minary,” and in other papers of the same 
class,, wa^ not likely to influence the .opi¬ 
nion' of any member of that llouse. The 
guilt, however, of auch trash conusted 
not only in the actual mischief-which it 
' created, but also in the potentiality that 
it might create some. Without sujqmsing 
that any man could have the purity of his 
lie^rt nr the clearness of his understand¬ 
ing’ polluted by aucb a paragraph, he 


would still maintain that the intention 
with v.-luch it was written, and the 
speciiJatioii which it was meant to answer, 
constituted the crime of it. Was he not 
right in this assertion ! lie maintained 
that he was, and that tlie attainder of 
Strafford was not the act of a free and in¬ 
dependent legislature. They had left 
that nobleman unprotected, and they all 
knew the consequences which had then 
resulted from it. If they left her majesty 
similarly unprotected, what ivould be¬ 
come of the purity of that court—the 
high court of parliament—which, by one 
of their standing orders, was declared to 
be the standard of purity to all the other 
courts in' the country ? Having stated 
this, which was his view of the subject, he 
now submitted it to the knowledge of 
the House at large. He could liot but 
think that analogy, fairneps, and public 
justice demanded of them to throw the 
same shield of protection over imputed 
guilt, until that guilt was proved, which 
the constitution had thtbwn over ail other 
culprits. But if they should say that this 
proposition was not true—or if they should 
say that it was an inq'iiiry instituted by ag- 
other branch of the legislature, and that 
it might be safely Icfl: to vindicate its own 
privileges—or if they should say that the 
conclusion to which he had arrived had 
not been fairly drawn from the case of 
'Strafford—then he would, present the 
question to them in another point of view. 
Nobody could dispute that the publication 
of such a paragraph as the one in quc.<!tion 
was a breach of the common law of Eng¬ 
land : and then, if they did not think it 
• right to institute a new precedent, tlrey 
could not-—nay, he wuuld siiy, they 
ought not—to take a way from her majes¬ 
ty the protection of the common law. If 
they would not protect her by their own 
authority, th^ certainly ought not to 
deprive her of any other protection.. It 
was on OcxBsioni or a paragraph somewhat 
similar to the^resept that a learned judge, 
who epjpy^ a great reputation .whilst he 
wa$*aUye, -whose judgment was strong, 

. and. whose heart never deviated from the 
atri^ rule of fight (he meatK the late l^d 
«Eh;ehboroughr)j. had .o|)served, tha^ 
a priiQpOT criramal ^hefofie he was t rtddi ^as 
ampst gr.ose.,^ry.eSrsioa of justice, ttie 
case, to,'which he #udcd was.that of 
“ The c, Fiimer. ^ 
after ffpiting j:lie,“cifciap8tances,Tm 
cpsf, $lmt jhe (b|r|Di«nal wasdik^y* to meet 

the Khw guilt* I^..FlihdeU 
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had not exactly told them that; but had 
asked, in words almost too gross to be 
mentioned, “ Shall a woman who is as no¬ 
toriously devoted to Bacchus as to Venus 
—shall such a woman as would, if found 
on our pavement, be committed to Bride-, 
tvell and whipped—be held up in the 
light of sirftering iunocenpe?” With 
this writer the rorms of tr^l were ev^n 
unnecessary. Her ^majesty was a crimi¬ 
nal; there was no trial required ; there 
was to be' ipso facto conviction, and- 
then Bridewell and -a - whipping.—The 
learned gentleman then proceeded to' 
read the judgment of lord Ellenbo- 
rough in the case to which he had re¬ 
ferred, and in which his lordsbfp hadcon- 
dcinned in very strong terms all at¬ 
tempts to pervert the Cotrrse of justice. 
The circumstances of that case agreed in 
every point with the present, except^that in 
the present (he necessity of some judicial in¬ 
terference was much greater, as the attack 
made upon her majesty wa§ in opposition 
to every- doctrine of Christianity, and 
every feeling of just and honourable 
pride. He did nut intend to overwhelm 
the Ho.use with authorities upon this 
subject; but .he could not llelp calling 
its attention to what had been dqne 
by lord Hardwicke for an offence which 
fell far short of tire atrocity of the pre¬ 
sent. That learned judge, when chancel¬ 
lor, had committed an indiyidual for print¬ 
ing a statement of the proceedings in a 
civil suit before the cause had come pn 
for trial, though he was the only person 
whose judgment could be perverted by the 
reading of such a statement. So, too, 
lord Erskine, who was a great friend to 
the freedom of the press, had committed 
an individual for writing an abusive.letter* 
regarding the reeeiVer-general of the 
Court of Chancery. He need npt remind 
hislearned frjend,thc att.ornev-generai,fhat 
his jiredecessors had generally taken undpr 
tbcir kind protection CYery person who 
had thus attempted to b^| the minds of 

{ 'urors and of judges. He was sure that 
I is learned friend could not have forgot a 
criminal information which Mfr Pecceval 
had hied, wneo attoroey-goriehil, against 
the editor of a ^per whd hat} stated the 
drcumstances under which an Excise-offi* 
eer, in the discharg^ of bis dtity^ .^had un¬ 
fortunately killed a man; thougn he. had 
hot asserted in his.comments that he ought 
to be connnitted to Bridewell and whip¬ 
ped. Mr; Justice Heath.had tried that 
cawi'hnd upon the trial would not allow 
VOL. n. 


evidemeo to be produced to prove that the 
editor in question had published nothing 
more thijn was usually dune upon such 
coses. He stateil lliat .such accounts were 
calculated to inflame the people ; he did 
not rAjuire proof that it had inflamed any 
particular individual, hot argued upon 
the abiftract potentiality that it might do 
injury. To produce further authorities 
upon that bead would be to question the 
notoriety of that (vhich was already tpo 
notorious; lie should qontent himself 
therefore with stating, that the oilence 
' with which he charged Mr. Flindcll 
was the branding with criminality a 

{ lersfon who was at present untried. He 
eft it to the House to consider what 
measures they would take ta punish the 
enormous' atrdcity of which Mr. Flin- 
dell had‘been guilty in asserting that the 
queen of England ought to be committed 
to Bridewell, and should be there whip¬ 
ped, unheard, and without a trial. Would 
they allow it to be said, that an excise- 
officer was to be protected from all attacks 
whilst upon his trial; but that the wife of 
their present, and the niece of their late 
sovereign was to be exposed to all the 
base and cowardly attacks,. which, any 
scribbler *might think it proper to make 
upon her ? He had already stated that 
'there were (wo ways in wliich it appeared 
to him that the House might proceed 
in this case ; they might cither consider 
it as a breach of privilege, and vindicate 
it as shell; or,'iftney dia not think proper 
to vindicate their aiith^rity in this man- 
ner^ they might punish the author by 
■ means of the common-law, against which 
he trusted tliat he had shown him to have 
offended, l^ndcg' these circumstances, 
apd wiih mucli distrust and diffidence iit 
his opinionst W should sit down, in 
confident expectation that the llouso 
wohld inflflH some punishment or other 
upon the author of this atrocious para¬ 
graph. Previously, to taldug any other 
steps, he should move that the paper in 
question, “ Elindell’s Western Luminary,” 
sflould be laid upon the table. 

The paper was accordingly laid upon the 
tdble. , 

The Speaker then asked Mr. Wetherell, 
whether be meant to complaiA of the pa¬ 
per as guilty of a .breach of privilege,- or 
to move inat the attorney-general be 
directed to prosecute the editor of it.for 
the passage reflecting on the queen ? 

Mr. Wetherell replied, that he should 
first move that it be taken notice of as a 
2 Q 
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breach of privilege. If be failed in that civilization. There could not, however, 
Vi6tioi>, lie would then move that the at- be two opinions upon the article in “ Flin- 
tornfey.getieral be ordered to jnosecute dell’s Western Luminary," which had just 
the editor of the paper. beert complained of; and, whatever ob- 

* Tlie Speaker then desired Mr. Wether- serrations he might have to make upon 
ell to score under the lines wli^h he the * course which the hon. and learned 
thought to conti^in the breach of privilege.* gentJeinan had pursued, he c.mld assure 
Mr. W<;thercll did'so ; after which the pa- him that no man could feel, more indig- 
per was put in, and the paragraph, which ui|(tion than he telt at the article in ques- 
\vc have inserted, wasVead. tlon, and iniFeed at |hc general manner in 

Mr. tVethcrell wished the ■'whole ofthe which the whole pr^s of this country had 
article, of which that paragraph formed a disgraced itself dix this question. There 
part, to he likewise rend, in order that'the could be no doubt that the paragraph to 
House might judge better of its malignity. ^ which their attention had been called, 
from knowing the context. was a gross libel; and the .only doubt 

The clerk then proceeded to read the ar- which could exist wa6 as, to the course 
tide until he'eame to the words ofthe libel, to be pufsued with respect to it, anxl 
when iMr. Tierney thought, that enough the measures which it. would be most 
had then been read for the House to un- prudent to take, in order to punish its 
dorstiind the nature of it. Mr. Wethcrell author. The libel, he observed, was of 
acquiested, and said that, under such cir- very recent ‘date; but still, recent as it 
emnstnnees, he would move, “ That was, ft had attracted' the Ootife of his 
(it appearing to this Mouse, that an inquiry majesty’s attorney-general. lo the cqn- 
is now ponding in the House of Lords into diet ofjibels which how issued ditily from 
tiic coiuliict of the Queen, which may be- the pres’s, it was-not within the. power of 
come the subject of Pains and Penalties, bis hon. and Icarhcdfriend.to repress all 
or other proceedings against her in this which seemed desei'ving of punishment. 
House) thc-said paper is .a breach of tiic But the laws were open to all, and if his 
prjA’iluges of this House.” * majesty’s htw-oHicers had peglectcd this 

Sir Al. Cholmelpf/ seconded, the mo-' libel, her majesty’s law-servants would 
tiun. Ho said, that the slanders whibli stul have refalued the right of- prosecut- 
were disseminated by means of the licen-' ing/orit; and,'therefore, the lion, and 
tious press' of the country w6re certainly learned member wbuid hllow him to say, 
such us went^to deprive the two Houses that he. had not done right in‘observing,- 
of any thing like freedom of judgment, that because fhe' attorney-general had 
If the press werc^to form the judgment nut prosecuted this libeller, there were 
of the c’Quntry qn this important .tjues- no other means of obtaining redress than 
tion, it might happen that the judgment' by bringing it before parlianient. Thu 
of the two Houses of'Farliament might, learned gentleman had stated, that the 
not be satisfactory,to it, and; in that case Bouse was called upon to take this mat- 
the most dreadful cons^uCnces'migbVbe ter up as a breach of privilege, because 
anticipated. He thcreraro gladly seCoqd- .a bill might come down to the House 
cd this motion, and (rtUtedt that the'ef- from, another piacc) apd investigation be 
feet of it would be'nOt holy to deter the rendered'necessary ; but he had failed to 
editor of the paper cotnplait^id of fromv -show-thaHhis libel was so connected nitli 
pursuing a similar'atondUct, but to put’ ihe^ proceedings, as tb render'it uecqs^ary 
ilowni'the efforts of the licentious ^rCss ih'iCt the Hdu'te sliquld vindicate its prlvi- 
throughbut the co^t^y. leges, by reepbingjo a measure of*which' 

Lord Ctfsi/creag/i observed, that no- some inemben’^ doubted the propriety 
thing could be more painful to a wdl 'Ohder. anV^ircumstanccs whatever. He 
regulated mind’ than to observe the'ex- trusted l|ikt in making these • observa- 
treme length to which, the press bad gone ticmibo^bt^d'.hot 'be consioered as vin- 
iii .^discussions on this ’subject. Instead dlcat^'ime publicatiOb'ih question. H^' 
of'presenting the country to the^view of ^t^ad^d^y a'qcb intW^ and at the 
foreign nations, as a well or^nized Stat^, he should have 

obedient and ainenablc 'to the laws, which it-bben passed over juc'om-^ 

had been its character in all fern;ier times, - pletb'stiernbe.;'lili0 hon. and learned geptle-*' 
it had presented it to their view as an man had/howeveir, placed the HbUse in a 
angry and disturbed community,'most very ptunfufsitiiadoo,by thecputse which, 
adverse to good ptder, and remdte from hehad^keoj after whafWhfld’ 
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(lone, it would be injurious to tbe iut(^ gentleman v,'ould have acted with more 
rests of public justice, not to •notice tjjre fairness and impartiality had he looKcd 
publication by some mark of their indig* into the publications of bqth parties, and 
nation. ‘ Before the learned gentleman not confined his view to those of one side 
had called the attention of parliament to only. By doing so, he wouldhhavc found 
it, it would not have been derogatory many passages containing a greater in> 
from liis character for impartijility to have fringement of their-privileges than that 
considered whether there were not other of which he now complained. The legal 
bodies in the state, aod other parties in arguments which ho had just used i^iight 
this<suit, equally menaced as the illustri- have, done much, and he, (lord C.) Itnd 
ous lady on whose behalf he had (hoii^ht no doubt had done much,, to conviucc 
it reejuisite to bring forward this motion, the House how improper and also how 
If he had read any of the ordinary prints illegal any publications were which hni! 
of the day, lie would have found, not only • tf tendency to pervert public justice. It 
in one, but fn many of them, .sln(meful tha Ifearned gentleman had been desirous 
libels against those who.were*to be tbe /of applying those arguments without rc- 
' judges, and those who were- to bear evi- spect of parties, be might have found an 
dcncc in this investigation. The House instance to which they would have ap- 
would allow that it would not only be plieil more forcibly than that, to which he 
fatal to the interests of justice, but also fiad directed them.'. He might have found 
to those of morality, if witnesses were a'case in which the jurisprudence of par- 
not placed under the. protection and safe- liament had been most openly and daringly 
guard* of the law. The hon. and learned atta(!ked. He would read the paragraph 
gentleman would not deny this: and yeb to which he*was referring to tlie'House, * 
if he could see the witnesses who had ar- not with any view of founding a complaint 
rived in this country run down by libels, upon it, but .«>f showing how much the 
and brought into daftger of their lives by press of this country had disgraced itself 
tumultuous mobs excited by those libels, itw treating this subject. In the last 
without complaining of tlmse outrages as number of the ** Examiner’* was tlic i'ul- 
tending to pervert the course of justice, lowing*paragraph 

he must look at them with' a very dj9e> . “ Tips is what a true Commons House 
rent eye from Uiat. with which he (lord Q.) would have when that House, 

contemplated them., If they were to for thp. raaio part^ js composed of venal 
exercise ' their authorityin vindicating boroughmongers,-. grasping placemen, 
their privileges, and if tJieir privileges greedj^ adventurers, and aspiring title- 
were supposed to be infringed Dy any at- hunters, or.jbp represeiVatives of siicli 
tempt to pervert public justjee, tlien mus| woitbies,—a body, in.short, containing a 
fiiey exercise tbd^e privileges wit^i an far greater portion of public criminals 
even hand—then must they take care than public guardians—what can be ex.- 

that not one iqjterest only was protected/ peCted from it, but--just wha.t we have 

and that the witnesses and the court seep it so readily perform i” 
should not be held up to the public as fit This was as dirpet an attack as could 
(ibjccts for assassination. He could-have be made on the House of Commons, as 
wijicd that this publication bad been left part of ttmJiigh court of parliament. If 
cither to the law-officers of the king, or the LordFiorraed a- part of the tribunal, 
to those of the queep; but if it was to be so also did they; and therefore this para- 
taken up, he cogld have wished it had graph was quite as daruig a breach of 
been done without calling the Attention privilege, cvemupon the hon. and learned 
of thc^House to tlic disgusting spectacle giinlleraan’s' .own showing, as tliat no(v; 
which Itho' press of England.,now *exhi- complained of. Was this, however, a so- 
bited, disseminating as itidid -the inost Ijtary attack upon the manner in which 
atrocious and ,pn|)iinc1pled , [dcctrlnCa- the liigh court of parliament was formed ? 
Men in official stations had not, kf g^n(i\ By no means. The “ Republican,” in his . 
rdl, time to*look intp.the* diurnal .prints, Jast number, said— . ^ 

or to rake together the faulty pauages We have* very little hopes that.tijg- 
which they might contain j but they might Divorce bill will be rejected in such a 
be driven to do it by individuals looking liament as the present, because wo 
with a jealous, eye for objectionable pas- and have seen, that they are suffipiep^, 
sages in tlje publications whicl^ support profligate and servile to acL^aipst. tjl^ 
ttieir measpres.’ The bon. and' learned clearest testimony of innoccncCrand right. 
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Still this will tDOtter notbing>; the king his tduty to move tbet a swee|>ing in* 
and parliament must wipe off the disgrace jta>ction should be given to the attorney-' 
whieh has so long hung about themselves gefierul to prosecute the offensive public 
before they can disgrace the queen in the cations of every class : not that he meant 
public mind. The mure she suffers, the to insinuate Uiat his lion, and learaed 
more will she be endeared to the fiation. frieiidt the attorney'genernl, would not 
There never was in\Et>glt>nd a monarch do so without such an injunction; but 
more suspected ^and despised, nor a par> that he thought one party should not be 
liament .more notoriously profligate, than allowed to escape scot-free whilst ano- 
at prdsent. Was it not that they hold the ther was punished^ ’ Before he conclu^ded 
purse-strings of the nation, they would he could not help _ observing that the 
be kicked out'of ail pmver in a few hours, complaiht now made was rather preraa- 
and fairly swept out of the country. At ture. The paper ip question was of very 
present their doom is sealed, and the recent date,; no proceedings could be 
herald approaching with it.” ^ taken against it till after the long vaca- 

In another place the‘members who. tion, and therefore it was not fair to infer 
were to compose this tribunal were com- that ♦government were insensible- oi the 
pared to the noisy inmates of a brothel: malignity of this libel, because no steps 
but not only was the utmost licentiousrtqss had yet been taken'to puuish it. He 
displayed by the press upon thismestion, . must again repeat, that if the attainment 
but even upon others.* Speakinf'lpf mor of justice was the Only object which the 
narchical governments, this fe their Ian- hon. and learned gentleman bad in view, 
guage;— , prosecutions ought to be Instituted against 

, “ The earth has groaned under the the writers on both sides of this question, 
curse of monarchical governments much The House could not.express its iudigna- 
too long. Civilization -has struggled tion on one particular catCe, and be silent 
against it almost in vain ; and Nature her- upon all others; and-Jie therefore felt it 
self seemed almost to despair of shaking his duty to state^ that if the le.orncd gen- 
it off. But the monarchical form of go- tleman persisted in pressing his motion 
-vernment is like every other vice—-it will upon this particularpaper| he should hand 
destroy itself in the course of time, even in to the clerk those papers from which 
if oo opposition be made to it.” ' he'had read so' many extracts. 

Their mode .of discussing religious Dr, Luskinglm said, that he felt it bis 
topics was not less disgraceful; and the .duty,to state, why he had not come be- 
noble lord proceeded to prove that asser- fore the- House with some specific cora« 
tion by reading another extract frofe one regarding this atrocious paragraph, 

of the piiblicatipHs which be held in his ^e paper in question had been put into 
hand. From these extracts,. taken al« his liand some'days ago by an hon. friend, 
most at randem from the various pubis* wbo.had directed his attention to it—and 
cations of the day, it was clear that the h? bad also received information of it from 
licentiousness of the nr/iss was at-present other quarters. CJn reading it, it excited 
truly deplorable; and waaso-extensivoly such indignation in his mind, that he de* 
prevalent, tltat if iuwas'jto bo decked by termihed to give it'his most particular 
the exercise of t.he, .privileges of that attesition. But when be considered tiiat 
House, U cculd not pie by ‘ rii'#exercise the-paper in question .was in . all probabU 
of them in tl>e confined and limited man- lity an obscure country paper, with little 
ner ajhidi thg boh* and learned gentle- or no circuhitionf and that it wopld be 
man liitd propose^. If it was necessary nothing to repress Us-malice unless that 
to exort them on' behalf of tire queen, it oft part of, the metropolitan press was 
no less necessary to exert them in .also ^cckod, appeared to him Ho be 
behalf 4)f her judges, and those who were incooBsteot'witn the dignity of the queen 
to he^ evidence before them; and no^ apy. notice of this'' “ Western 

tbjMt would give hitp more pain—for He recollected also, tb%t 

notuing could be more disgraceful to, the Wto «ta; friend, the member for 
House of Commons—tlian^to see Uiem ' bf^ght the Morning 

turn a deaf ear to all selicitatidns for i^^. Pott andkliUt Couriec-before the notice of 
terference except they came from a paiJti- the HodsOi (tbe^rst.for stating that t|$ 
ffiUMtcr. If. the House were to de- queen, ought la it mattered little 

^rroiue to prosecute ^11 publications of a whether; oa a urimibsl, or a. martyr t and 
4;criaiu,^^ he sboold ce^taihly feel it tbo laUerc,ff^ .siseirtif^roahugpiesagainsi 
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her majesty almost as atrocious as that 
on which they were then debating)! little 
indignation appeared to be excitbd within 
the walls of that House. When he con¬ 
sidered, too, that these papers, as also 
others which generally supported* the 
measures of government, and which were 
supposed to be, in a certain degrbe, un¬ 
der its influence, were suffered to go at 
large with every spccics.of libel in* them 
which could disgrace her majesty or in¬ 
jure her cause, it appeared 'of little con¬ 
sequence to him whether the Western I 
Luminary” met the punishment it deserved 
or not. Indeed, lie ' thought it better to 
let the writer of tha.t paltry paper, in his < 
greedy anxiety after base lucre, to me in ! 
the oblivion to which hia demerits were 
certain to consign him, rather than to call 
him into notoriety ’by any efforts which 
lie might make to punish him. Had he, 
however, thought that, by attacking' that 
reptile, lie could have silenced th^ malig¬ 
nity of other scribblers, jie would; boldly 
confess, that, unpleasant as it would have 
been to him, to call down the vengeance 
of the laws on the public press, he cer¬ 
tainly would have attacks him. His 
hon. and learned friend had -stated, that 
the offence of that individual consisted in 
branding her. mqjesty with criminality 
before she had been brought to trial. He 
agreed with him fully upon that point; 
but had her majesty had no^uilt imputed 
to her, no criminality alleged against her, 
without a trial and before conviction, ex¬ 
cept in the public papets? Would she 
now go to her trial in the same predica¬ 
ment and under the sanao advantages 
with which any other individual would go 
to it ^ No: Ao bad already been treated 
by the' government as if she ' had been 
convicted—she had been deprived by itk 
orders of all the honours due fo bdr rank 
an(j sex—she had been disgraced iu-every 
way which their ingenuit}' could invent: 
they had erased her name from the Li¬ 
turgy, whilst her trial was^pending, with¬ 
out informing her what were the charges 
ef which she was accused,'withdut telling 
her who were tl>o,persoAa.frhe .todk it 
upon themselves to accuse her, without 
confronting her witb thoM who 'Wieee said 
to be the witnesses of her-shame, without 
giving her an oppoi|unity of-refUtiagtboir 
testimony, and without pertnitting> her to 
speak in her defence. .Under these cif- 
cumstances, he could not help asking the 
House what opinion tb^ would have 
ibrated of his judgment;'^ after hli that 


tim 

had thus occurred, he had called upon 
the House to take any notice eithcr of 
^ the Post, the. Courier, or even of Flin- 
dell’s Western Luminary ? True it was 
that her majesty had been most shame¬ 
fully calumniated—true it was that her 
case had been most unwarrantably pre^u- 
I diced ;4>ut it Was riot by any of the paltry 
publications of the day, but by those 
which exercised a much more powerful 
and extensive influence. Such was the 
view which he had taken of this subject, 
and sdch. as it was, he had submitted it 
to her majesty, who fully concurred in 
the propriety of it. With regard to the 
press in general, be had always considered 
that any atteo^t to restrain it must be 
attended by great mischief. Whenever 
he had heard accusations preferred against 
it, he had always ^aid that, subject as it 
was in its licentiousness to do great harm, 
it was still always productive of greater 
advantages; and that, when once at¬ 
tempts were made to fetter it, there could 
be no telling where those attempts 'might 
end; for without a press entirely und ab¬ 
solutely free, it was impossible that (be 
liberties of this dr any oilier country could 
long exist in safety. Whilst he was thus 
stating his opinion of the public press, he 
felt it necessary to add, that he would not 
'suffer such publications as those which 
the noble Lord opposite had read to them 
to go unpunished. He would leave it, 
however, (b hig majesty’s law-officers', 
acting u'qder the responsibility which at- 
tached.to their 8itBtions,'to do their duty 
in regai^ to them; and would not leave 
it tn any individual tvho might think fit to 
prosecute them without being under that 
responsibility'wliiph they were, and with¬ 
out having the same means of obtaining 
accurate ioforteation,. Every thing, how¬ 
ever, must be completely altered before 
her majeot)^ should eYer, bv his advice, 
resort for protection to the lower courts, 
when she ought to be placed under the 
protection of the highest. If government 
had protedfed her majesty up to the' limd 
bt trial! and hpd not treated her as guilty 
until she bad been regularly proved so, 
the case would have been very different. 
He agreed with the noble lord as to the 
propriety of protecting all the' witnessea 
from insult, on which ever side they might 
be; and could ace nofhing but disgfdBd 
and infamy attaching ^to the country, If 
the witnesses who cam‘c to it were to be 
in perpetual danger of their Ifv^, and 
were not .allowed to give their evidence 
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fffee From any bins or enjbarrassment 
wbatsoever. He would take that oppor¬ 
tunity of informing the- House and the 
country, that her majesty had not read 
nny piiblieations of the nature alluded to 
by the noble lord, and that she woiild not 
read nny of thenveither before of during 
the trial. If the law officers of the'Crown 
were determined to fix upon any publica¬ 
tions of that class For prosecution,' he, 
hoped that they wo'uld-not be of that de¬ 
scription which had been selected'two or 
three years ago. He alluded 'to *some 
prosecutions against the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle and other papers, in which so much 
doubt existed as to the'offence, that ac- 
quittaU necessarily followed. -Prosecu¬ 
tions against the press ought never to be 
instituted except in extreme ca$^ and 
where tbp obtaining of a convicticiH|||u al¬ 
most rendered a moral certainty 
The AHorney General^ wjelled to say a 
few words, as some misconduct pr neglect 
of duty on bis part appeared to’ bd im-^ 
puted. He thought it a little singular 
that the bon. and learned mover, should 
have selected from thq numerous libels 
with which the press .had teemed, that 
which he bad broyght under the consi¬ 
deration of the House; as it' was one so 
recently published that no opportunity 
had been given to the law officers of the 
Crown even to consider whether they 
should commence proceedings against it. 
IT the hon. and'}ear|pd gentlenifan thought 
this so gross a lib^l that np time, was to 
be lost in bringing it beforP the House, 
be was surprised that the lion, andlearned 
gentleman had overlooked not^ only the 
publications from which his noble' friend" 
iiad read extracts,' but various other jiub-** 
lientions, which for the last thi^ or four 
weeks, had been indulging To'2he grossest 
reflections on the eifndiJet both of that 
and of the other Ho.dse of 'Farlianifent^ 
With respect, however, to the main ques-, 
tion before the House, it ought to be re* 
collected^ that no 'ex ojfkio ioforthation 
could btT.dled by the nttoniey-gen’eraj 
agbimt-'any of those publications jiiitil the* 
eneuing term ; and tlierefdre, still think¬ 
ing that the hon. and learned gentlemari. 
might have given, him credit believing 
thit his attention bad been directed to* 
wsfids the various libels With which the 
public press bad been inundated'(un'ce.tbfr 
commencement of the unfortunate discus¬ 
sion in question; yet, if the hon. ahd 
leaihcd gentlcnfaft^ object was, to^call to 
account those, hhOj'Dy their conduct, 


were likely to impede tbe course of justice, 
by biajssing the conduct of parliament, ho 
was afraid that that object would be 
tardily accomplished, since the prosecu¬ 
tion of this libel, which he allowed at¬ 
tacked the conduct of her majesty in 
terms which must excite general disgust 
and reprehension, could not be com¬ 
menced until Michaelmas term. At the 
same time, he was'perfectly aware that the 
laziness of the puqishmcnt would be ho 
excuse for him; and that there were 
many cases,- as well as that particular utu-,. 
in which it woul'd be hiS duty to institute 
criminal proceedmgs. He perfectly 
*agre«d with the bon.'and learned gentle¬ 
man who hjid just sat down, that any at¬ 
torney-general ’was • wrong who com¬ 
menced a prosecution for libel, without 
a moral cqnviction in Ins own mind that 
be was entitled fo aiid should obtain a ver¬ 
dict. ‘ Ijt was unpleasanf to speqk of him¬ 
self, but he appealed to the hon. and 
learned-gentlemaa, whether, oh a review 
of the prosecutions oif that nature which 
he hrd instituted since hfs entrance on 
office, ^here was a single instance in which 
he 'had not Obtained a conviction.' He 
took no merit .for that. Unfortunately, 
the present state of the public press was 
,sucb, that if be Itad Instituted more pro-, 
.secutfons; he iiad 'H'ltlc doubt that he 
sbopld' have obtaihPd more convictions. 
But Ifc mentfbhpd this,.t>q-show that be 
had been guided By the hon.. and learned 
gentlemans rule i namely, never to com¬ 
mence aify such proceeding unless he be¬ 
lieved in bis conscience that lie sliould' 
obtain a verdibt. The'hon. and learned gen:- 
tldman', however,' not choosing to confine 
himself to the question before the Uimse, 
bad, as on former occ6sjons/aUcmptcd at 
the close of the session', to reiterate those 
accusations.against his' majesty’s 'govern¬ 
ment which lie had so freely made dyfing 
its progress. TheBbii. and learned gen¬ 
tleman had safdj 'tb^lier. majesty having' 
been treated, be tt'Cd^vi^ed person by his 
majesty’s government, could not expect 
any trees'fprl^r Wrongs in that quarter.' 
It tb-hini^ (‘he attorney 

od this subject. He, 
had Hh^b'-^nce deprecated the intro- ' 
duetidd'of it. But bq tli’ought that tlio 
q'nesi^ Vlas'imt fairly treated by the hqii. 
and leaftied^ j^ntlemah. The hoq. and 
learned gentleman, without any founds-'' 
(ion, attempted to raise a prejudice (whiqti 
must ha'vc'iN teffeictsj’.noi only' iic thal. 
Hodset'Btf'ilut'bf 4boilf)‘'aj|ainst his fna- 
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jesty’vs ministers, who, in the discharge of 
the painful duty which had devolved upon 
them, had been rehictHnily compelled to 
take the, step in which tlK^pfOceeding .at 
present pending in the other House of 
i^u’liatnent originated. Again', thuyion. 
and learned gentleman had adv(j|ted to 
the omission of' her. majesty’s -natOe in the 
Liturgy. I'or himself, he was satisfied 
that whatever, question might ’arise as to 
the expediency or inexpediency of that 
step, in point of law it was completely 
justifiable. But what would have been' 
said if his majesj^’s roinii^era had advised 
the insertion of her ^m'ajes^y’s name in 
the Liturgy I It apjpeared that a fDust.se-’| 
rious charge against beAnaje'Sty hadd)oen 
communicated to h!s majesty’s govern* 
ment, supported by eyidence which it “was 
impossible for them to overlook. It^was 
said, that by*the omission of per majesty’s 
name, government had-pronounced a sen¬ 
tence of condemnation oi\ her majesty. 
This w.as d grouhdiess assertion. . But, if 
his majesty’s ministers had advrsed the id* 
sertion of* her .'majesty’s name in the Li* 
turgy, how coul4 they, with' any consis¬ 
tency, have brought aowb the royal mes¬ 
sage, or’ have beeri accessary to the 
proceeding in progress in the other House 
of Parliament ? Hb denied'that there had 
been any want of respect on the part of 
his majesty’s^ government- tewarus the 
queen. Any apparent was 

attributable entirely to her majesty’s own 
conduct. He confessed, >that he thought 
the course pursued in that House by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, though a 
very excellent course fpr the advocate 
of her majesty, whose business it was to 
make the most ^f every thing for his 
client, was by no means a proper course 
for u member of parliament.' He thought, 
thk the less that was said upon the whole 
subject the better, ip order that the House 
might keep their tnipds free from bias, 
and be qualified, to pronounce with impar¬ 
tiality on the momentous, questbu, if it 
should come before tbem., All attempts 
to depreciate the character the wit¬ 
nesses in.this great question,presume, 
that they (I'ere false dnd perju^, pnd 
that no' truth cquld be^expeptra liroth 
them—wore amenable to the iaty,'aDd, on 
whichever side thc/were.m8de, ought-to* 
be punished. But that .House ought to 
be extremely cautious not to lend theb- 
sclves to the popular feeling—a feeling 
excited, not for the purppsc of ;^unning. 
down her majesty,'but.to prejudge the 


'case thelptiicr way. Althou^ he con-, 
derailed the libel now in question as much, 
as any man, yet in point of lUiinbers and 
industry in this metropolis, there was no 
comparison betwegn those wliuse libels 
ivore 'of tliat fhmlency ’ and those nlio 
called themselves her majesty’s friends, 
but who, under tlmt hypocritical ina.sk, 
were actively endeavouring to undeiinine 
the government, and *t(> cifect that which 
they had lung had in view—a revolution. 
No man could walk the streets of London 
without seeing the infapious placards from 
such persons on every wall. But, had the 
hon. and,learned gentletuun ever seen any 
placard of a.contrary character, atfempt- 
ing to prejudice her majesty’s cause, or to 
brand its supporters with infamy ? Per¬ 
haps there never was a period when thu 
dutiet^f the attorney-general. were so 
heavy% at the present moment;* and of 
ail. those duties none occupied his atten¬ 
tion more 'than tlic state of the public 
press. He lamented to say, that although 
it would be indispensable to institute nu- 
n^rOus prosecutions, he was apprehensivu 
that the arm of the law could nut sufii- 
ciently restrain the licence of the press. 
He felt as much interested as the hon. and 
learned gentleman could do for the pre-, 
Servation of that inestimable blessing, the 
’ liberty of the press* but he wtis persuaded 
that no mon who read the infamous publi¬ 
cations to which he alluded, would.say 
that to bring their authors into a court- of 
jiisti^'would be to attack the 1‘iberty of 
the press. Tlie existing jiccntiousndss of 
the»mess was greater than it liad been in 
any toimer perio4 of our history. He was 
sorry that it fell to his lof to endeavour to 
repress it. He trusted that he should not 
be considered to have been remiss in tbedis- 
. cllaigge of bis duty, because be bad not yet 
taken notice of,a publication that appeared 
only last itUek. ' The perusal of the gross, 
and infamous libels which appeared, day 
'after day, and week after week, would oc¬ 
cupy the whole of the time of the iittonicy- 
general. At tlic same time, he niust not 
mep on his post; for rgmissness was as 
much to be deprecated as an injurious ac¬ 
tivity. He confessed*, that with all tbp 
hon. / and. learned mover’s ingenuity, and 
talent, - ho was at a loss to discover by, 
what linkjn the horu imd learned gentle¬ 
man’s reasoning he madi? the inimediale 

E ublication in question a breach of privi- 
;ge. As to the other object of,|dio.Jion, , 
and learned gentleman’s . p^pofation, 
namely, the iustructiou to tl}f(,.j|tCQcneyr?. 
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general to prosecute, it wouIdUbt become ( pecting the omission of her majestv’s 
him, having the honour to hold that offied^ j name itf the Liturgy. The learned gentle- 
to say one word. man said, thi^it’ ministers had advised the 

Mr. Tiernf.4/ declared his determina- continuance trt her majesty’s name in the 
tion to reserve his further opinions on the Liturgy, they could not consistently have 
great (jucstion Respecting her mujesty, sanotioned the charges against her. He 
until it siiould come regularly before'tli'e. thoug([|^ it was quite erroneous to say that 
House. He would therefore-confinc him* a charge could not with consistency be 
self strictly to the motion. He confessed made against any one who, until the* time 
that he could not well understand how his of the chaVge,. had 'bean treated as inno* 
hon. and learned friend 'could make the cent. But had, luiiiisters done nothing 
libel in question a breach of the privileges else whiqh had. the same effect that the 
of the House. At, least, the argument by learned gentleman su^ppostd would, have 
which his hon. and learned friend had'en- resulted fromtB^ inseciran^f^ majesty’s 
clcavourcd to do-so,. appeared to him to name i/i the Well not the offer 

be too‘refined. Because the House of'/of .50,0QO^< a y^-«ainconsistent wjth the 
('ommons knew that the House of'Lords subsequent cnarge of’criminality, as the 
had entertained a bill which respected her insertion of tier majesty’s name in the Li* 
majesty, and because that bill w^s a par> turgy would have been ? And, besides, 
liameptary proceeding, and becjtoe the there was something mysterious in striking 
House of Commons was a branclFWf par- her majesty’^ name but-of’the Liturgy; 
liament, therefore the libel in question whs for It was ftated in the papers on the table 
a breach of the privileges pf the House of of the Houg% not to nave been done in 
Commons. NoW, it should be remem* consequence of the intended proceedings 
bered, that what that House kdew of the. a'^ainst her majesty. To the declaration 
proceedings in 'the House of Lords, w^s of the hon. atfd learhed •gentleman, that 
not by a communication from that House, t^jere were persons Mtiyely engaged in 
but merely from an examination of the converting the temporary occurrences of 
Lords’ Journals. The bill might never the present day to purposes of lasting 
come to the'House of Commons. If the mischief, he would add,'that those per- 
publicatioii in questiqn was really a breach ^ sons’had the toost valuable coadjutors- in 
of privilege, it oughtto be taken notice' his, majesty’s, idinistefs'; for certainly 
of by the House of Lords rather than by never wasa m^ injurious, impolitic, and 
the llouse of CommoftS, The next ques* iinjust course piusued by any government, 
tion was, whether, if it was declared to than that arming one^branch of the 
be a breach of privilege, the aUorddy*ge> royal family against another, and teach- 
neral should be instructed to {M*bsecute ^ ing the public that the triumph of the one 
Now, to suph a proceeding,' he conceNed coiild bembfained.onIy by the disgrace of 
there were many objections. Itwas odious tlie other.' As tp the. libel in question, it 
to send a nian to trial wt^ the weight Was ad gross, *s'o injuriqus, so beneath any 
of the opinion of the Hpusd'of Commons thing that could emanate irom *a man of 
against him. But even if priileeutiofi by liberal education, that, in his opinion, it 
the attorncy-genera.l the4.t 'cofjrsci could be detrimental only to its author, 
it was for the House of Ir^de 'to pursue Mr. Maxwell deprecated the conduct 
it, and not tiic.lHousenf Corodfops.' Uff*' pursued by rajnidters towards the queen ; 
der all the circumstapees bf the case, .be nut however improper that might have 
strongly recommended to his hon. and bedh, be could; not allow such libels as 
learned friend to withdraw hie motion. those that hadvbbea lately circulated, to 
Lord*^. Hamilton denied that when^he continue tq be. iib circulated any longer 
or the hon. and learned gentleman said wUh impunity. - 
any thing in that House, in dispara^meut Hr., laid, that m t^ noble 

of Uic condnet of tnini^ters towards hbft^and learnea gentleman 

majesty, it was with'the view of inBaroing that the publication in 

any one either in or out of doors* ' 'What.'>q^P^hl‘' would become the subje'et of 
tliey did, was merely to-recapitulate that hb object ^ was answered, 

conduct. If sUbh arecapitiila|i<mbqd the 'md^he’j^t'.gteat 'sajtisfaction that it was 
effect of inflaming, it was attributable tb so. ‘ The House might therefore dispose 
the conduct itselb and not to him:. Itap* of. bis motion as they thought fit. He 
peered to him that the attorney-general could not help observing, that 'jthe no- 
nad been unfortunate in his Hlustratiob res^ bier lord bed not commented on bis - con* 
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duct with his usunl amenity, when he ob* Mr. Alderman JVoodhad been informed, 
Berved that he liad not proceeded dili- on receiving the petition, that it con- 
gently and accurately on this subject, tained the sentiments of a numero..'' 'Ueet 
The noble lord had charged him wilji ing_ of' respectable householders at Hir- 
a kind of neglect in not having brought mingharo*, although it had only been 
forward similar motions against “ The Exa* signed ])y their chairman. It was raJier 
miner” and other publications. It seetned, strange, li^ thought, in the hon. mem- 
however, that the noble lord’s own attor- ber winj opposed the printing of the peti- 
ney-genetal had not read those publica* tion, that he should have waited in the 
tioDs. How, then was he (Mr. W.) House purposely to possess himself of the 
be expected' to submit them to the information or sentiments it contained, 
consideration of the House? Was he to j and after having enjoyed such a treat ho 
be the noble lord’s shadow or faggot ? should have the cruelty to deny a similar 
He was in no such situation. It was indulgence to such gentlemen as were 
enough for him that he had brought under absent.. He would not withdraw his mo- 
the. notice of the House one pub^jicotion tIon; there were many reasons why he 
tm which anunduinious opinion Had been thought he should press it« 
pronounced,,that it was a St subject for Mr. GwVney admitted that the petition 
prosecution, dtul %vhich it was intended did not claim atiy respect from the Uuu<(‘ 
to prosecute. With the leave of the I as a ^ible composition; but he was 
House he would withdraw the motioif! j afraid,Jpnefusingto permit it tobo printed, 

The motion was accordingly with- silly as « was, that such a refusal niiglit 
drawn. liereaftcr be drawn into a precedent on a 

■ • , motion for printing a much more sensible 

JIeform of Parliament—Petition petition. He should therefore prefer that 
OK (rnoiuiE Edmonds.] Mr. Alderman the House should, as.it had sufl'ered the 
Wood presented a patltion from Birming- petition, after it was aware of its contents, 
ham,c-omp]ainingofthcevil$resultingfrom to be laid on the tabic, suffer it to be 
the statu of the representation. Thepetition printed, as was usual whenever an appli- 
reprobated the constitution of parliament, cation of this nature was made, lest the 
It condemned all attempts made by indi- refusal should be drawn into a precedent, 
vidlials to possess, themselves qf boroughs <o the prejftdice of a more serious case, 
or towns in their owp right as acts of trea- M% R. Smith considered it sufliuit'ut 
son to the state, and contended that the that the House should be open to receive 
ofPonders in the cases alluded to had been and listen to the suggestions of collective 
inadequately punished in proportion to bodies or individuals, some of whom, as 
the enormity of their olFence in violating in the present instance,* might ho just- 
the purity of election. The petition was ly considered reprehensible as li.ivi .g 
signed by George Edmonds. - trifled with th'o time and paticMice of 

The petition was read and laid upon th| the House;, but when it was gravely 
table. Mr. Alderman Wood moved that [deposed by the worthy alderman to 
it be printed. print such oBensi^ nonsense, he felt it a 

Mr,/if. Smith rose to compliment the duty imposed on him to oppose it as a pub- 
House upon the patience with which it lie evil, as well as an insult to the 1 Ioum:> 
had listened to such a compilation of , Mr. Lus^n^h considered the ]ietition 
falsc'hood and nonsense. He had stopped'had already, in being suifured to lie 
to hear it read through, although it was the table, received more attention tluin 
so extremely prolix, that he might be in it merited. It would be an intolcrai't 
perfect possession of ill vefy extraordina- evil if such trash were permitted to bo 
ry contents. Now that he waa aware of i punted as a m'attcr of course, 
them, he certainly should consider him- i Mr. Alderman fVood wished to witfi 
self extremely culpable if he did not op- ! draw the motion, as he confessed ho 
pose the printing of ^ch trash at a I had no doubt, from the stateof the 1 lou'o, 
considerable expense to the public; more | it would be negatived, 
particularly as therq appeared to be-less Mr.* jK. Smith said, he should not cor- 
neccssity tor any delicacy,' as the petUibn sent to its being withdrawn ; it wi.s more 
and remonstrance was only signed by an advisable that the opinion of the House 
individual, and that individual ba'd not so should be given on the merits of the peti- 
signod it as the representative of a corpo- tion in a mere marked way by a decided 
rate body. negative. 

VOL. 11, 2 R « 
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The question for printing the petition 
was then put and negatived. 

I 

I.AN’Dl.OKDS AND TkNANTS.] Mr. 
Tnciyuin saivi, that the Landlords and 
Tenants’ bill, which he- had bad the 
hor.oii;- to intvoducc, having now re¬ 
ceived thero 3 fal assent, he wished to give 
belbre tl'.e House separated,' 
that, cotifonnably to an intention which 
he hud before intimated, and to what he 
i’ound to be a prevalent feeling qp the 
subject, he should, early in tj^e next ses¬ 
sion, move for leave to bring in a bill for 
further and more generally amending the 
law s which aifect the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and especially for proyiding a 
more summary and accessible, and a less 
expensive remedy for recovering the 
possession, when unlawfully detained, 
uf stiiull tenements* held at a rent not 
exceeding 20/. or 30/. a-ycar. He deera- 
fd it riglit to give this long notice, more 
eifcctualiy to direct the attention of 
the Ho■l^e and the country to a sub¬ 
ject so important to the landed interest 
and the public at large, in order that, 
when he should bring it under the consi- 
di'ratioii of parliament, it might have the 
bcueiit of that previous and matured re¬ 
flection, which it so much required, and so 
fully deserved. * 

On the following day, both Houses ad¬ 
journed, the Lords till the 15lh, and the 
I'omnions till the21st, of August. 

iious^i OF LORD$. 
Thursday, Anguit 17/A. 

At twenty minutes ])efore ten, the 
I.ord-Chnncellor entered the''tiloule. 
Tile Bishop-of Llandaft' tmowdiately read 
prayers. Chicf'Justice Abbott, Ch>ul’ Jus¬ 
tice Dallas,' Justices Hoirbya and Best, 
and the Barons Richards* «nd Garrosw 
took their seats on the woolsack, At ten 
the House was called over by Hr, Gdbper. 
Sundry peers were excused from attend¬ 
ance on account of indisposition, age, &c. 
Tiie Lord-Chancellor, stated, that he had 
received a letter from the duke of Sus¬ 
sex, in nhich he Submitted to their lotd-*. 
ships whether bn account of the'ties bf 
consangqinity which' existed between hifn 
and the parties who were so intimately; 
connectcu with the bill, it might notjbe 
proper to permit Him to be absent uponrthe 
present painful occasion.—The Duke of 
York said, that if any person, on a variety 
of grounds, had stronger claims thau an- 
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other to request h'ave of absence upon 
this occasion, he was that individual. He 
would not, however, suffer any private 
feelings lo deter him from doing his duty, 
however painful that duty might be.— 
While the names were calling over, Her 
Majesty, attended by Lady Ann Hamil¬ 
ton, entered the House from the ro¬ 
bing room. On her entrance all the 
Peers rose to receive her. Her Majesty 
took her seat in an arm chair prepared fur 

her, on the right of the throne. 

* 

Bill of Pains and PENALTir;<5 
AGAINST Heh Majesty.'] The Karl of 
Liverpool now moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of the bill intitled, 
“ An Act to deprive Her,Majesty Caro- 
“ line Amelia Elizabeth, of the title, pre- 
rqgatives, rights, privileges, and exomp- 
** lions of Queen-Consort of this Realm, 
and lo dissolve the Marriage between 
“ Ill's Majesty, and the said Caroline 
** Amelia Elizabeth." 

The Duke of Leinster rose, and said 
My Lords ; I do not intend tt, intrude 
any observations df mine upon-the at¬ 
tention of your ‘lordships at present. 
But I think it my duty to take the 
speediest course of putting an end, if pos¬ 
sible, to this unfortunate proceeding. 
I therefore m’ave, that • the order of the 
day .for the second reading of the bill of 
Pains and Penalties agaiost Her Majesty 
be rescinded. 

Upon this motion, their lorllships di¬ 
vided, and the numbers were:-~Contents, 
41 : Not-Conteots, 206 ; Majority, 16o. 


Idst <if ike Minority, 


Duke of Leinster 

Viscount Anson 

Somerset 

Lord Diinran 

■ Bedford 

Holingbroke 

Argyle - 

Dowiic 

Hamilton 

Torn ng ton 

St. Alban's 

Hood 

Marq. of Downsh|re 

Kenyon 

Earl of Essex* 

King 

Darnley 

Saye & Sclc 

• . Jersey 

Gwydir 

' . * -' AlberoaVle 

Clinlcn 

^ Suffolk 

‘ Auckland 

-•.4. ;^BeSboroogh 

Dundas 

' ’Stanhope- 

Dacre 

' Portescue , 

' BeUiavcn 

-CaruarvQit 

Sondes 

Or(¥Svenor 

Ducic 

' ..Tbanet 

Holland 

Cowper 

Hawke 

Ilchestcr 

Foley. 

. Oxford 
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The Earl of Liverpool tlien inoYed> 
that counsel b& called in. 

The Earl of Carnarvon rose to slate 
his motives for the course he intended 
to take upon the present occasion. He 
thought it due to their lordships and> the 
country, that he should fully enter into 
the reasons which.induced him to oppose 
the present proceeding. He objected to 
it, because he felt that it was inconsistent 
with the. public interest; and also be* 
cause he felt it was inconsistent with their 
lordships honour, which he conceived 
would be, tarnished if this bill were 
sudered to proceed one step farther. He 
felt such strong objections to 8 bijl o^this 
kind, that he was now ready tp state,^that 
he could hardly conceive any cause suffi¬ 
ciently forcible to induce him. to vote for 
such a proceeding. But if any case exist¬ 
ed in which he could bring his mind to 
support a bill of Pains and Penalties, it 
must be one of absolute necessity. Was 
there, he would ask, one of their lord* 
ships, or was there a man throlighout the 
whole country, who conceived that the in¬ 
vestigation of these charges, under all the 
circumstances, was called for by the neces¬ 
sity of the case ? Pid their lordships be¬ 
lieve that the country would be threatened 
with danger, if those charges'had never 
been instituted^ For his own part, he 
conceived that they did not entertain 
such an opinion; but on the contrary, 
every individual who hadmatufely weighed 
the subject was, he had no doubt, impres¬ 
sed with the idea that danger was rather 
to be apprehended from the course they 
' were pursuing. He could not conceive 
any benefit that could be derived from th^ 
further proceeding with this measure, but 
be could see many difficulties and dangers 
that were likely to arise from it. Bills of 
Fains and Penalties had all the effect 
of ex-post-facto laws ; they were intended 
10 punish tho^e by an indirect method, 
who could not be convicted by due cours^ 
of law; they were meant to supply defects 
of evidence ; but he would*ever contend, 
that an attempt so to supply o 4ef<:ct 
of evidence was opposed to ^ery princi* 
pie of public justice ; if the principles of 
public justice, as laid down by.otir coutta 
of law, were indeed weli-fbendid., Qn 
that ground alone, ifithere were ne btber 
on which he could found fair t^posi^oni 
be would protest against the eottrie which 
their lordships seemed inclined to pur¬ 
sue. The last instance of a bill of this na¬ 
ture, and the instance which WM most 
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decidely relied on, was that of sir John 
Fenwick, in the reign of William the Jrd. 
Had he, however, exisIctPat that period, 
he would have given his decided vote 
against the bill. The only ground for it 
was, that some of the witnesses had been 
withdrawn, and that therefore, there was a 
want o^the necessary evidence to go be¬ 
fore the public. But, even in Jhat case, 
he thought their lordships should not 
have proceeded by a bill of Pains and 
Penalties to supply a defect of evidence. 
He could not admit the case of sir John 
Fenwick to be of such a nature that he 
ought to have been found guilty by an 
extraordinary process, when, by the inual 
course that would have been pursued in a 
court of justice, he must have betn ac¬ 
quitted. That business, he found, had 
conimeuced in the House of ConiraonF--. 
It had created ifiany discussion^; and 
when the bill^ was brought in, tlicro 
was on the motion'for the second read¬ 
ing a majority of 92 moinbers in favour 
of it ; but when it passed, that majority 
had dwindled down to 313. The hill camo 
regularly before the House of Lords ; 
and so little did their lordships feel the 
expediency of passing it, that it was ear*- 
ried by only a majority of 7. Bishop Uur- 
nett attempted to argue, that the bill of 
•Pains and Penalties wa& a constitutional 
and legal mode of proceeding, and the 
brst case which the learned bishop ad¬ 
duced in support of his argument was 
a mos8 extraor4,iimry one. lie stated, as 
a proof of the legality of*tlie proceeding, 
that a man accused of having attempted 
to destroy the bishop of Rochester by in¬ 
fusing a quantity of poison into his food, 
was not only awarded by such a measure 
tube guilty, but wSs sentenced to be boiled 
alive.* Tiiik was the triumphant species 
of example by which the learned bishop 
had attempted to defend a proceeding 
which was qpntrary to every estubllshed 
doctrine of law. It might be stated, that 
- in tumultuous times, ’when great danger 
was apprehended, this arbitrary proceed¬ 
ing might be resorted to, and justified on 
the ground of necessity. But where 
was the danger in the present case ? 
•Where Was the necessity ol' a parlia¬ 
mentary instead of a judicial procceiling * 
And in the case of sir' John Fenwick, 
-which was so much relied on, what 
evil was likely to have been endured 
by the country, if the bill of Pains and 

JUsw Far). Hist. v. 5, p. lloL 
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Penrtities liad not been adopted f If tlie 
case now brouirlil under the considcratioM 
of parli'imeiit li id not been inquired into 
at all, what danger had the country a 
liglit to apprehend ? The conduct—the 
vDt.'S, he would say, of the Mouse of Com- 
rno!ii>—the coqdnct of ministers tlicm- 
selvi-s, who were the accusers* on this 
occasion-r-showed that, so Tar from any 
danger being apprehended from keeping 
this (piestion back, tliey would willing¬ 
ly embrace any mode by which they 
cotiltl possibly get out of this scrape. 
Was it not, then, a cose that violated all 
the principles of justice, when they were 
called on to make a law by which an indi- 
vidu^ who had not committed any 
“ legal crime " might bo found guilty ? 
Was it not monstrous to ask their lord- 
ships to pass a law of this kind, in the ab¬ 
sence* of all ground of public danger? 
Looking to the case, under all these cir- 
CLiinstanccs, tlie public bad not—-as they 
felt they had not—any decided interest 
in this proceeding. If the noble earl who 
brought tlie measure forward would rise 
in his place, and state that he apprehend¬ 
ed any real danger to the succession to the 
Croivn of these rcalmsr—if he would state 
to their lordships and the public some 
strong and paramount reasons for adopt¬ 
ing such a systefti—he would pay the ut¬ 
most attontiun to that declaration. But 
he believed there was aot one of their 
lordships who imagined that any such 
ground could be stated., Theif lordships 
must not forget the situation in which 
Her Majesty was placed at the period 
when the charges contained in this bill ori¬ 
ginated. liers was not a common situa¬ 
tion. Long prior to the period to which 
he alluded, in consequence of unfortunate 
circumstances—>circumstancesnot unusual 
to human nature, and which alone could 
hi accounted for by a refcreiece to human 
iiilirniity, wliiv.h sometimes^disturbed the 
tranquillity of married life—for nearly 
twenty years before the 'circumstances 
which gave rise to this discussion, this il¬ 
lustrious personage had not only beenies. 
irangod hem Uie adections of her royal 
cou&ori, Imt she had been shut from thd 
court of the queen, and denied access to 
almost the whole of the royal family. She 
had been placed in a situation of so pecu¬ 
liar a description, that, if any other indivi¬ 
dual had been similarly situated, their 
lordships well knew that they would not 
suffer a bill of Divorce to be introduced 
toi‘their House in consequence of any 
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fault that might have been committed 
imdor such circiimsiances. He would as¬ 
sert, tiuU Her Majesty had been placed in 
a situation, in which noindividual through¬ 
out the country, from the highest to tiie 
lowGst, ought to Imve been placed. Even 
admitting,the charge to be true (and this 
he did merely for the sake of argument, 
for ofthe charges tlienisclves he knew no¬ 
thing), admitting them to be correct to 
the full extent to which they u'cre in¬ 
sinuated, not directly made—still he felt 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
this* extraordinary case, it would have 
been better not to have made them public. 

It would have been well,' he thought, if 
ministers had suifered the Alps and the 
Appenines, the ’boundaries of distant 
realms, and the wide extent of seas 
and oceans, to throw a thick veil over 
those events which they had so eagerly 
brought forward. What they liad done 
tended only to disturb the public peace 
—to injure the feelings of the country—to 
disgust every individual in the empire— 
and to excite that irritation of.mind which 
could not exist without endangering the 
safety of the state.—Under these circum¬ 
stances, he thought tliat the whole of these 
proccedingswere most objectionable—that 
they were calculated to^ divide and to 
distract the country. ' The bill was found¬ 
ed on a fictitious opinion, that the public 
had a deep interest in this matter ; but, 
instead of havingen interest in promoting, 
they had the strongest interest in repress¬ 
ing this proceeding. But, if their lordship.s 
thouglU cnmirary to his opinion, that this ^ 
inquiry should be continued, he certainly ' 
.Would contend that the bill now before 
them was not the preferable mode of effect¬ 
ing that object. It appeared to him that 
they had no right to go into evidence on 
tl\p allegations contained in the bill then 
before the House. The bill, instead of 
pointing out some clearly defined and spe- 
pific acts of guilt, some proceeding' of a 
criminal nature, commenced with a long 
article of accusation, not one word'of 
which pointed at a tangible charge. It 
was gravely stated as a matter of offence, 
that a foreigner, who filled an Immble si¬ 
tuation, had been promoted! Was no¬ 
thing of the kind ever known in this coun¬ 
try? Were none honoured with promo¬ 
tion here but persons of high birth ? Was 
England the-country in which the con¬ 
ferring distinction on an individual of 
worth Was to be brought forw'ard aa matter 
of criminal chip-ge ? Had no person si- 
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niilarly situated been ever promoted here i 
Hud not individuals, originally occupied 
in anhumble manner in this country, some¬ 
times po'>sessed the contidence of men of 
high rank, who, with all their power and 
induent^, hud assisted in raising ih^ for¬ 
tunes of those individuals ? If this were 
admitted (and, constituted as that coun¬ 
try was, it must be admitted) then he 
argued, that this point of charge was one 
on which they had no right to go into evi¬ 
dence. The only charge they had any 
right to consider was a sort of make-weight 
at the end of the bill, where an adulterous 
intercourse was spoken of, but not in dis¬ 
tinct and definite terms. This if made 
clearly and distinctly, would be a charge 
of very considerable magnitude. But 
those >yho brought it forward seemed, by 
the way in which it w-as introduced, to 
have shrunk from the task. If it were said 
tlnit the charge of adultery could not be 
proved, but that conduct’little short of 
convicted adultery could be proved, he 
would then put it to the ministers of the 
church and those of the law who heard 
him, to say, if they ever knew any other 
grounds upon which a divorce had been j 
allowed, than that of adultery proved in 
the very fact ? But if even that could be 
proved, still, be conceived, there was no 
necessity for going into the investigation, 
which was wholly uncalled for. On the 
subject of Her Majesty’s criminality he 
would offer no opinion, because he had 
not even a shadow. Of ground by which he 
might be enabled to decide. He, how¬ 
ever, cherished the strong feeling which 
was prevalent in every part of the country, 
that this was a question the agitation pf 
which could produce no public good. It 
was clear that the House of Commons paS 
ticipated in that feeling, since they had 
declared, that, whichever way it might 
ultimately be decided, the proceeding 
would be “ injurious to the best interests 
of the empire.’’ If they continued in this 
course they would excite and alarm the 
public feeling, without any sufficient pub¬ 
lic motive: and he could not apppose 
that any priyate motive could exist of so 
much weight as to jjjstify so extraordinary 
a proceeding. These were thS groundt on 
which he objected to this measure alto¬ 
gether—grounds which he would have 
previously stated, had eircumstaoces per¬ 
mitted, and which now induced biro to op¬ 
pose the motion that counsel be called in. 

Earl Grey said, that daring the whole 
course of his political life, he had never 
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experienced more pain tiuui he felt in de¬ 
livering his sentiments on this occasion. 
He was the more anxious to address their 
lordships in the present stage of tlie pro¬ 
ceedings, because he wiabod to state the 
reasons which had induced him to vote 
against his noble friend (the duke of Lein¬ 
ster^,, an a question that fiad been recently 
decided; and he was extremely glad that 
the noble lord who had Just sat down had 
given him an opportunity to explain the 
motives which had led him so to vote. 
He agreed in ail the objections the noble 
lord had urged against the general prin¬ 
ciple on which bills of pains and penalties 
were founded. But the question whicli had 
just been' decided was, in a manner, 
brought before them by surprise. Their 
lordships had been called on, without ony 
argument being adduced, without any rea¬ 
son being stated, to show the grimnds on 
which they ought to adopt the proposition, 
to rescind an order that bad been acqui¬ 
esced in after grave debate and serious de¬ 
liberation. It was impossible fur him, 
under these circumstances, in the fair per¬ 
formance of that duty which he owed to 
the House, to agree to a motion which 
would have the effect of making their 
lordships contradict their proceedings, 
and deny the propriety of their previous 
conduct, without any proper motive or 
any just reason being assig’ned. It was on 
this ground tljat he voted with the major¬ 
ity a Tew minutes before. With all the 
difficalties pressing on his mind which ne¬ 
cessarily arose from thc*nuture of such a 
measure, 'he could not concur in the opi¬ 
nion of his noble friend who had opened 
the debate, when he condemned altoge¬ 
ther bills of this description. Ilis noble 
friend described fliem as ex-post facto laws, 
contrary to the usual rules and principles 
of justice. But be must maintain this prin¬ 
ciple, supported on the ground of parlia¬ 
mentary law, and bottomed on the consti¬ 
tution of the country^that on all occa¬ 
sions, when a great state necessity, or a 
mutter of great state expediehey, existed, 
parliament wefe vested with cxtraordiAary 
powers, and it became their duty to exer¬ 
cise these extraordinary powers in order 
to nrocure that remedy, commensurate 
witn such state necessity or expediency, 
which no proceeding in a court of law. 
could afford. Therefore, when a bill of 
pains and penalties was brought before the 
House, if any state necessity orqxpcdiency 
I could be proved, he would not object to 
jit; but if that necessity p{ expediency 
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were not clearly pointed out, then, lie con¬ 
ceived, till! reasoning of his noble friend 
was perfectly applicable to the case. And 
here he felt himself under considerable 
didichlty and embarrassment. His noble 
friend had asked what public advantage 
could be derived from the inquiry? He 
went further thhu that: he statpd, not 
only that no advantage could be* derived 
from it, but that it was likely to produce, 
great public mischief, df their lordships 
now stood in a different situation—if no 
measure had been yet proposed to them— 
if he had been .a confidential adviser of 
the Crown, and consulted as to the eSc- 
ncdiency or policy of introducing such a 
bill;—in that case, all his noble friend 
had stated would have had great weight, 
and must have been considered as qnatter 
of deep importance. He certainly felt the 
force of the personal application which his 
noble friend had made to ministers, when 
lie stilted that they were willing to give to 
the Queen a great and splendid establish¬ 
ment, that they wore ready to direct our 
ministers abroad to treat her with proper 
respect, and to cause her to be acknow¬ 
ledged Queen of these realms by foreign 
powers [Here the earl of Liverpool in¬ 
dicated his dissent]. The noble earl 
seemed to dissent from the accuracy of 
this statemeut, and he undoubtedly did* 
not wish to iiiftflr any thing from the pro¬ 
ceedings but what was perfectly correct. 
He believed the sum of the offer made to 
her Maje.sty was, that provided shf con¬ 
sented not to came to this country she 
should be allowed 50,000/. a-year; direc¬ 
tions should be given to our ministers to 
treat her with proper respect; and 
that her legal title as Queen should be 
recognized in any country a|)road where 
she might choose to reside. Now, 
when so much was admitted, he could 
not untlerstand how the sin^e circuW 
stance of her majesty being brought to 
England could operate so strongly on the 
minds of ministers, as to make them think 
it necessary to introduce this bill of Pains 
antr Penalties. This was the great objee- 
tion of his noble friend. Why had they 
determined to resort to such a measure, 
when they offered, on the terms stated, to 
relinquish all proceedings? This, How¬ 
ever, was a circumstance that only con¬ 
cerned them. The House had to Consider 
what they were to do in the situation in 
which they now stood. What was’Aat 
situation i Charges against the queen of 
England were brought before th^r lord- 
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ships, which, if they w'cre proved, must 
degrade her for ever. With respect to 
her guilt or innocence, lie would give no 
opinion whatsoever. Hu came to do liis 
duty as a peer of parliament, without any 
earthly consideration to waip or bias his 
mind, lie neither came to support the 
cause of the king nor of the queen, but he 
entered that House with a strung tle'-ire 
and firm determination to do jiihtice. He 
bad before him the queen of England 
charged with crimes which, if they could 
be proved, rendered her unht and unwor¬ 
thy to be placed in that high situation. 
When his noble friend asked, what state 
necessity existed for this measure? he 
would answ'er, this was the necessity—he 
was placed with this alternative before 
him, either to proceed in some way or 
other to investigate the charges brought 
against the queen, or else to consent to 
raise her to the high ^gnity, and rank, 
and pre-eminence, which belonged to 
that exalted situation, while this imputa¬ 
tion rested on her character, unheard and 
unanswered. When he was placed in that 
alternative—by whom he knew not, he 
meant not to blame any person—the 
course appeared, to him to be plain and 
open. All that bis nobfe friend had .•^aid 
would have been grave matter of consider¬ 
ation before the proceeding had arrived at 
this stage; but the subject being brought 
substantively befbre them, he would not 
be guilty ot such a pusillanimous aban¬ 
donment of his duty as to shrink from 
the hearing of this charge. The question 
then was, whether the best mode of pro¬ 
ceeding was by a bill like the present—a 
bjll of pains and penalties ? He had for¬ 
merly stated the general otgcctions he en¬ 
tertained against such a measure; but 
consistently with the doctrine he had Just 
laid down, he must admit, that, if no 
course of proceeding known to the law 
presented itself, the.present was a proper 
course to be adopted. Before, however, 
he would agree to that proceeding, he 
must be fully satisfied that no other could 
be poipted out. They were tokl, that the 
imputed ofience could not be prosecuted 
io any other W8y» because, UKcler the pe¬ 
culiar circQmstahces' of the case, it did 
not amount to the crime of high treason. 
He certainly felt all, the difffcuifics he 
ought to feel in expressing any doubt or 
hesitation ^ith respect to a question on 
which so learned an individual as the noble 
lord on the woolsack had pronounced 
almofit a decided opinion, li lie under* 
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etood the learned lord rlghtl)'', his objec¬ 
tion to proceeding judicially against the 

3 ueei) was twofold. In the first place, he 
oubted the received construction of the 
statute of Edward 3rd ; and secondly^ he 
argued, that even if this received con- 
struQUon were the true one, which sup¬ 
posed that the clause relative to the vio* 
lation of the queen made it high treason 
on her part, if she consented, as well as 
on that of the individual* who committed 
tlie act—that still the alleged adultery 
being committed abroad, by a person who 
owed no allegiance to the Crown of Eng¬ 
land, that circumstance exempted the 
queen from the operation of. the statute. 
Now, with respect to the first of tliese 
points, the learned lord himself had stated, 
that during the course of a long profes¬ 
sional life, the early- part devoted to the 
study, the latter to the administration of 
the law, with all his deep application, with 
all his acuteness of mind, with those habits 
of reflection which prevented him from 
deciding suddenly on any question, hav¬ 
ing found all the law'-writers agreed on 
the truth of this construction, it never till 
the present moment entered bis thought 
to entertain - any doubt on its validity. 
11c was sure the learned lord would riot 
attempt to raise a doubt that he'did not 
conscientiously and honestly feel; but he 
must say that a doubt which had not 
arisen until the particular pressure of the 
moment called it forth was n6t entitled 
to the same degree of' weight and credit, 
as would be due to that wliich was pro¬ 
duced by mature reflection; and as the 
learned lord did nothing more than doubt, 
be conceived they ought to satisfy them¬ 
selves, before fliey proceeded further with 
this important business, whether the con- 
structiun of the 4w to which be had ad> 
verted was a sound construction or not. 
Every writer on this question that he had 
been able to consult,^ and he believed 
every writer without exception, held this 
construction to be good. dLord Coke de¬ 
clared, that the crime was equal in the 
man and the woman. Sir M. Hdle, sir 
John Hawkins, and Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, were all, without doubt or excep¬ 
tion, of the same opinion. The learned 
lord had, Ijowever, started doubts on this 
poiqt; and therefore they ought to be 
put in possession of the opinions of tlie 
yudges of the land, who had been very 
properly summoned to attend their lord¬ 
ships on this occasion. Tie would put it 
to them in the first place, whether, 
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under the statute of Edward 3rd, the 
crime of adultery, with whicii the queen 
was charged, could be considered as high 
treason ? And here he must observe, that, 
to satisfy him of tli-j truth of the accusa¬ 
tion, it wcflild be necessary to produce 
the clearest, the most positive, the most 
ovenvhdlming and irresistible cvidepce of 
the act of adultery. No general state¬ 
ments, no levity of conduct, which, what¬ 
ever (hey might think of it in private, 
could not justify a judicial proccerling in 
that House, ivould be suflicient^o con¬ 
vince him.—The second point on which 
he wished to have the opinion of the 
Judges was, that on which the learned 
lord, had stated his sentiments more de¬ 
cidedly. Tie held, that an individual 
being a foreigner, and owing no allegi¬ 
ance to the Crown of this realm, he could 
not be considered os committing treason; 
and consequently, that the queen was 
exempted from the penalties of tiie sta¬ 
tute of Edward. In cases of felony he 
was aware, that, genorally, the accessories 
could not be proceeded against unless it 
was in common with the principal, or 
afl:er his conviction. Accessories must 
be either before or after the fact: they 
must either counsel, aid, or assist, in the 
.execution of a certain purpose, nr, after 
its completion, edmfort and protect those 
by whom it had been effected. Now-, 
what be wished to know was, whether, if 
this wpre a simple felony, the queen would 
be coniudered an accessofv or a principal. 
It appeared to him, on every principle of 
law, that site must be viewed in the latter 
capacity, if it 'were a case of simple 
felony. There were principals in the first 
and second.degree. Those of the latter 
class were persons present at, and aiding 
in, the commission of any particular 
crime. Such individuals might bo pro¬ 
ceeded agatnst, not as accessories before 
or after the fact, but as principals in the 
second degree, and might be arraigned 
and proceeded against in the absence of 
the chief offender. Thus, if an individual 
incited another to administer poison, he 
would be prosecuted as a princijml, and 
not as an accessory. He stated this, not 
as analogous to the present proceeding 
but to show, that a person, who, under 
general circumstances, would only be 
considered an accessory, might, in parti¬ 
cular cases, be selected as a principal. 
Having laid down this doctrine, he would 
suppose a person to have, by false inform¬ 
ation, enticed the wife of a soverlign 
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to a placf, for the purpose of giving an 
opportunity for the violation of her per¬ 
son by anotlier. The indivitlual so mis¬ 
leading her would, he conceived, be an 
accessory before the fact; but suppose 
the crime of a forcible violation of her 
person to have ibeen perpetrated by a fo-r 
reigner abroad, and supposing • that an 
Eiiglisliman assisted in that crime, by 
holding her while it was committed, would 
not that individual stand in the situation 
of a principal } Where the act was vo¬ 
luntary^ botli the man and woman were 
lield to be equally guilty in the eye of 
the law. The woman must be aiding and 
assisting in the commission of the alleged 
crime; and in his opinion the circum¬ 
stance of the offence being effected 
abroad, and with a foreigner, did mot 
exempt her from the operation of the 
statute of Edward fird, but placed her in 
tlie situation of a principal in the second 
degree. As he felt a strong doubt on his 
mind on this point, he wished the follow¬ 
ing question to be ajso put to the judges: 
—Whether, if a foreigner, owing no al¬ 
legiance to the Crown, in a foreign coun¬ 
try, violates the wife of the king, or of 
his eldest son, and she consents to such 
violation, she thereby commits high trea¬ 
son within the meaning and the true con¬ 
struction of the statute 25th Edward 3rd? 
(«nd forbid it should be supposed that he 
wished to call for that extent of punish¬ 
ment which the statute of Edward 3rd 
provided, and from which the mild spirit 
of the present dge would shrink ! But if 
the judges answered the question in the 
affirmative, they then ought to dismiss this 
bill, for the introduction of which no plea 
but that of necessity w^ advanced. They 
might then brin^ in another bill, which 
would be bcnefacial to ■ all parties, by 
which the law of high treason, as it re¬ 
spected the punishment of adultery, 
should be amended, awarding to the com¬ 
mission of that crime the penalties of 
degradation and divorce. Such a law 
would give to the accused party the ad¬ 
vantage of a distinct specification of riie 
charge, the benefit of A list of the wit¬ 
nesses, and all those other immunities 
which the law so humanely provided in 
cases of high treason. If, on the other 
hand, the answer of the judges shpuid be, 
that there was no known law by which, 
under all the circumstances, the offence 
could be prosecuted—if they wete of opi¬ 
nion that the law of treason did not ap¬ 
ply to this case, and that the whole course 
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of authorities on this subject had been in 
error—he would then be reduced to the 
alternative he had stated, and he mqst, 
however reluctantly, proceed with the 
preocnt bill, and act judicially on the eyi- 
dente brought before him', and v/hich lie 
was sure their lordships would look to 
most minutely. He said this, because he 
would not sanction or countenance any 
of those censures or attacks that had been 
made on the House of Peers. For though 
they might be mistaken in their proceed¬ 
ings—though he thought they were wrong 
in refusing some of the propositions time 
had been made to them, in not, for in¬ 
stance, granting a specification of those 
charges—still he believed in his consci¬ 
ence, that if the case proceeded, substan¬ 
tial justice would be done to all parties. 

. The Lord Chancellor fjelt some anxiety 
*to explain his notion of the law on this 
subject. The noble earl had stated his 
propositions with great clearness, but no¬ 
thing the noble earl had offered had 
shaken the opinion he formerly expressed. 
He would no\r diftinctly avow that he 
had adopted his'reasoning on this subject 
from reasoning deduced from the text- 
writers, and he had always felt a very 
considerable doubt whether they were 
correct >in pushing the doctrine of con* 
structive 'treaion to the extent they had 
done. The words of the statute of Ed¬ 
ward were—'* If any man shall violate the 
wife of our eldest i^on, he shall be deemed 
guilty of' treason; and if she consent to 
that violation, she shall be deemed guilty 
of treason also.” Before he proceeded 
farther he wished to say, that the duty he 
ivas called on to perform was more pain¬ 
ful to him than any evefr imposed on him 
in the course of his life; but, when called 
on to give his opinion on a point of law, 
he would do so, however painful the 
task might be. The statute said—if the 
.wife, consented to the adultery, it would 
be, on her part, high treason; aud then 
came the question, whether, under any 
possible exposition of the words of the 
act, it could be said, that a mao wlio vio¬ 
lated the wife of the king’s eldest son 
committed no crime, but th&t the female 
did? Yet this position must be main- 
tainnd, if the noble earl’s construction of 
the law Were correct ;«bccause a foreigner, 
owing no allegiance to the Crown of this 
realm, did not, by. the act of adultery, 
commit an offence agamst the state.- To 
constitute crimipality in the woman, it 
was necessary that the man, who was the 
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ptiucipal agent, sltould also be criminal. 
It was quite impossible tbat the pcrooii 
giving consent tp.an net which was not in 
itself treasonable- - could be considered 
guilty of troason. tt could not surely bo j 
said, tSfkt a foreigner, in violating the 
wife of thd'kin^’sioldest son, in a foreigp 
country, came within die law of Edward 3. 
The noble earlsaid, if an Englishman os- 
sisted a foreigner in comhiissiph of 
this crime, be would-be guilty of treason. 
He denied this doctrine. He might, in¬ 
deed, be guilty of scandalous misconduct,' 
and a gross breach of morality; but if the 
principal were hot guilty of treason; it 
was impossible that those assisting in the 
coinmissiou of the offence could, in the 
eye of the law, be held accountable for 
that crime. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that rtothmg 
could be more fair or candid^ than the. 
ivliole statement'of the noble t^arh, ^Al' 
though he differed from hifii omparticular 
points, he felt not the slightest objectiop 
to any one Of the geoer^ prinoiples ho 
had laid down. - Ever^ party concerned 
in this business irould Itave fulLiand ani{:lle 
justice done to them—a sentiment .which 
he thought most properly introduced by, 
the noble earl in the coiirie of bis speech, 
tfe hoped, if this question, was brought to 
their lordships* bar in thautanner ooif 
Intended, that every'peer in tnO Hoiise 
would consider it as a judicial proceeding,; 
and treat it in.that lignt alone. Op oth^ 
points >0 political bias might-sometimes 
influence the decisions of individuals.; but 
the present was a question on which-nO 
political bios should be suffered -to in¬ 
fluence the mind of any man. No indt-, 
vidual, w'hetlieis privately or politically 
connected with him, would hurt bis feel¬ 
ings if he voted against him on. tbisT- occa¬ 
sion. In doing so, that individual,would' 
only discharge his duty as a peer and a 
man, by pursbing the course bis .cen-^ 
science phinted out.to him.* .The objec¬ 
tions made by the noble earl (Carnarvon) 
appeared to him extremely i1l>timed. The 
proper period for offering - them Mtould 
have been before Uie adjournment of their, 
lordships, and previously to . their .having 
fixed the second reading oC the bijl for ■ 
the 17th of Augusf't bechuse,.<'if <|t fre^> 
thought necessary tcigetrid of.thiame|t< 
sure altogether, tbatoee'essityf should have 
been stated at the earliest possible!Mriod,. 
The present was not a time to review jthe 
conduct of his majesty’s government./ 
This important question he wo^d, bov«- 
VOL. II. 
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ever, have no difficulty iu explaining, 
and vindicating his conduct and that of 
his colleagues, whcn.Uie subject came 
fairly before the House. The question 
now was, what Was' best.to be done ib this 
stage of the business? What was most 
consistent w'itb the’ends of substantial 
justice—»witb the preservation of public 
tranquillity—>witb the Interests of the il¬ 
lustrious individual whose case was under 
consideration—and with the general safety 
and security of the country ? It would be 
unfair if he did opt state, that/-from the 
beginDin|'„ he* saw so many difficulties 
surroubdi.ngv' every .proccedpig which 
might be wopted on this subject, that he 
felt it would ba most desirable to avoid its 
introduction if possible; and he- tlioughc 
it might have bann avoided if her majesty 
had deemed it proper to remain abroad. 

' He did not tlicl-efore feel ashamed, nor 
I did he, in the slightest degree regret, that. 

I certain propositions had been made to her 
i majesty for thb purpose of effecting that 
.object. But he did undoubtedly feci,when 
^ he was in possession of those charges, and 
when- her majesty came to tliis-country, 

I that but one of two things could be done 
—either she must be allowed to enjoy all 
I the rights,’privileges, and [irerogatives, and 
receive' all the homage of queen, or that 
Hiose charges must be .brought forward 
against her, that tbeysmight be settled in 
one way or another. He liad the con¬ 
currence of the noble- carl, in this opinion 
that, when the government were in pos¬ 
session of sudh charges, is was their duty 
I to bring thqm to -some issue, instead of 
allowing ber majesty, whether the charges 
I were well or ill founded, to enjoy her im¬ 
munities and privileges as queen. 

Earl Gre^ $ald,^ explanation, that his 
observation was, tbat it 'was originally a 
matter of consideration for'his majesty’s 
government/whethcr they would or would 
not bring those "charges forward; but, 
.having laid them before their lordships, it 
was impossible for' them pot to enter on 
the investigation, 

The Earl of - lAvwpool. was perfectly 
satisfied with the noble carles explanation. 
His dpiniqn was, that when ministers, 
from a sens'e of dtUy, detcri^iincd to bring 
^ this qw^tion for,ward, no results coula be 
producj^ isati^t^ory either to theiillis-n, 
tFjous .iqmvfduab,^.or in unison with 
peace of-^ country, except by proceed¬ 
ing with.fiie presem inquiry. TJiat being 
the view whiob^miaisters took qf the.sltb- 
ject, .riie bill of pqins.and peiuducs ha.d 
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been laid on their lordships' table, arid the 
sccuiid reading was fixed for that day, in 
order that counsel might be called in to 
prove on the one hand the matters con- 
tainc d in the preamble, and, on the other, 
tr> allow the illustrious personage to whom 
the hill relateti to- rebut the allegations. 
No jni-isible good could arise fropt posi- 
])o:iing the measure. • On the contrary, it 
wnulii be productive of evety possible in¬ 
convenience. If their lord8hips,saw ano¬ 
ther course of proceeding which they con¬ 
ceived pfeferable, let them have recourse 
to it; but they ought to be quite sure, 
that the now course was realty preferable, 
before they.did away with a proceeding 
which promised substantial justice, and 
which was evidently the most speedy mode 
of bringing the question to an issue. He 
was not U'sposcd to dispute with the noble I 
carl the general view he had taken of bills I 
of pains and penalties. He admitted that 
they wore great evils, and only* to be re- ^ 
sorted to in cases of extreme necessity. 
Tf thci'e had been any mode of trial pointed 
out, by which the present proceeding 
could have been avoided, ho would wii- 
lingiy have adopted it, provided it was 
clearly proved to be a direct and prefera¬ 
ble course. It was quite clear that this 
cai>e could not be brought under the sta¬ 
tute of Edward 3rd; and he had ho hesita¬ 
tion in S.nying, tliat-where a doubt existed 
tvith respect to the operation of that 
statute, it would have been wholly im¬ 
proper in the cxccub've govenidient to 
have proceeded under it, since, on a mere 
technical point, the whole of the proceed¬ 
ings might be set ^si4e. If an indict- 
Inunt or an impeachment for high treason 
had been resorted tq. qpd all the*' f^cts 
were not most clearly^d minutely proved, 
the counsel for the defence tyould* have 
made that objection; and if the judge 
decided that it was a good oie, the coun¬ 
try would feel all the' inconvenience that 
must result from an abortive proceeding 
which had not failed from want of sub¬ 
stantial evidence, nor from any' defect 
with reference to the ihetits of the ckse, 
but merely in consequence of a technical 
objection. The present was, therefore, 
injiis opinion, the fittest course of pro* 
ceeding, for their lordships to adopt. 
They might,- indeed, have proceeded by 
impeachment; but every day’s reflectidfa 
led him to think that the present course 
was the preferable one. Adultery was 
not a crime by the common law of the 
land; but if it were even proved, how 


could the person accused be found guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors which 
would be charged in the articles of an 
impeachment, because she had committed 
that oflence i He knew' that tl^re was 
some doubt or difficulty on this particular 
point; but the existence of siich a doubt 
tvas a. sufficient-reason for taking a dif¬ 
ferent course.. Under an impeachment 
the quecii would be tried for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, while the ohence 
charged against her was adultery, which, 
in his opinihn, would not come.within the 
terms of such impeachment. It would bo 
put to the judges, whether adultery, in 
that case, could be visit'ed as a crime, if 
it were not to be high treason ? Now, if 
they answered as he thought they would, 
that' it was no crime unless treason, the 
proceeding would fall to the ground. He 
knew their lordships might come to a dif¬ 
ferent decision. On Sachevcrell’s trial 
certain questions were put to the judges, 
as to the nature and character of particu¬ 
lar papers. • The judges in that case came 
to one decision, and their*lordships to 
another; but be would ask their lordships, 
could they do so now, without exciting a 
degree of prejudice that would be fatal to 
all inquiry, and maker a most unfavourable 
impression on the pubtie mind i But the 
noblo earl htfd himst^f allowed, that a spe¬ 
cial law mpst be devised to meet- tlic pe¬ 
culiarities of this case. Then he would 
ask the noble carl, whether all the objec¬ 
tions—gt least the popular or inflamma¬ 
tory objections—that were raised against 
tho present measure, would not' also be 
levelled at the proceeding recommended 
by him ?—Anothet poipt should also be 
considered.. This measure was now in pro¬ 
gress before them. They were now about 
to enter on a judicial investigation. Was 
there any thing in such a course contrary 
tp the principles of justice, or to the 
sound dictates of law ? Was it not better 
to gb on with this measure, rather than 
alter their cqurse when many .of the ob<- 
iections to if had been removed? He 
aenied that' the present proceeding was 
entirely without precedent. It would 
undoubtedly bear with grdht severity oii 
the illastrioas persdnage in question: but 
a' similar degree of severity was expeH- . 
enceddn'uther cases. Instances occurred 
whefe the wives df pbers were brought 
befdi%- the House in the subject-tnatter 
- of bills' rf divorce. They were deprived 
of their rights apd dignities—they were 
degri^ed; and of course they felt the 
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dogradation as severely as her majesty 
would feel hers, if the inquiry ternunated 
unfavourably. This then, was not ea 
post facto law any .more than the bills to 
which he alluded. He knew there 
was considerable dffierence between* a 
common divorce bill and that now before 
them. That, however, which they were 
now considering, pointed at two uistinct 
circumstmices. It looked towards an in- 
' jury td the state as well as to an indivi> 
dual, T|}ia, however, did not ..niilitote 
against its propriety; becau^Oi ii^ by a 
common divorce. bill, they degilided ,pne 
individu^ for'the benefit of another, how 
niucli more necessary was it to pursue tbe^ 
same course when it was q( importance' 
to the morals and safety of the,state? 
^Notwithstanding this, hq should not be 
asha'med to retrace,^is. steps, if such a* 
course could contribute'to the a^vanta^e 
of the accused and . the ends of public 
justice: but to such an argument he could 
not. give his assent. 1/ the questions pro¬ 
posed by the noble earl were intended 
solely to obtain tne opinion of the judges 
on the point, he should not object to them; 
but if their object was, to eflect a suspen¬ 
sion of the proepedings, he'should* de¬ 
cidedly oppose them, Considering that de¬ 
lay was calculated to produce great pub¬ 
lic injury. ■ * . - , #■ -■ ■ 

The Mai'quis of Lansdo’ome wished, to 
State the reasons why Ife voted against 
ihe motion of the duke of Leinster. He 
could not go the length of some noblp 
. lords in that House, and of many indivi¬ 
duals out of doors, who were of opinion 
that, under hocircumstances, ought a bill 
of pains anil penalties to be introduced to, 
parliament. W^ith the deepest^ sense of 
-all the inconveniences and difljculties that 
were attached to such a proceeding, he 
yet felt that the House sliould not part 
with a power which, when judiciously ap- 
pHhd, might effect the salvation, of, tne 
state. There was but one ground,,upoiV 
which the House ought for a moment to 
have, entertained .thq. bill*now .before 
them; there was but one. ground ypon 
wbicb;he had been induced.^ a ipqment 
to allow that bill to .remain# upon l^he t^ 
ble: that ground was the allegap^i^f 
those who, upon, their, 
trodiiced Uie bill; tha| the^effere nom^r 
meana of consid^pg'd critho which ttiay, 
the promoters of the bill, declared to have 
been committed, and tlie punishment dif 
Which -was essential to*the wfety of the 
counti;y. vDisapprpvii^ of all the pretir 
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minary proceedings, which* had only 
tended to weaken me hill, and to create a 
prejudice in the public mind against it, 
still he had felt it due to persons taking 
upon themselves so heavy a responsibility, 
to listeit to the causes by which (accord¬ 
ing to their statement) the House was 
driven t|p the extreme remedy adopted. 
Certainly, however, he had understood 
that thgir lordships were to pause for the 
opinion of the judges. Great inconve¬ 
nience thigbt arise,'and would arise, cither 
from a delay of tlie present proceedings, 

' or from an alteration ip thpir form; but 
much greater dbuidvantage would result 
from persevpring in a course admitted 
hpon all hands ^o' be objectionable; and 
yet the noble lord thought it better to go 
on with this objectiopable system, than 
to take the chance'of waiting for a short 
titpe in the hope of arriving at a mode of 
proceeding mpre favourable to justice and 
to the character of the > 1 - 10080 , and far 
more congenial to the feelings of the 
country. It would scanreely be disputed 
by the learned lord upon, the woolsack, or 
by any noble lord, that ground fur doubt 
existed upon tl^e point in question. He 
could attach no value to his own opinion; 
but be did .not speak lightly nor unguard¬ 
edly when he said, that among’ very high 
auinorities—he should not err, perhaps, 
if he said among the .highest authorities— 
there existed not only;aoubt, but an opi¬ 
nion directly contrary to that stated by 
the reorned Iord---an opinion agreeing 
with that .of Mr. Justice Forster, that the 
impossibility, in such a case, of getting at 
the principal did not prevent the acces¬ 
sory from being reached, for the purposes 
of pbnishment. Certainly, if he did consent 
to go into the prefent inquiry, it would 
be w4h a.dptermioation to seize the very 
first occasion of putting it into a sliapd 
ptore reconc|leable to the principles of the 
constitution, and of relieving tlte House, 
and.tlie public from the cmef necessity of' 
i:WsurrMig, upon such a question—>a ques¬ 
tion, inv^ving the character of a queen, 
and, perhaps, the, succession to a Crown—* 
fb principle pr^nan.t with danger and 
with eyjl. ' Heco|ipc,tlog that this was the 
first occa»bti uppn wbicli the House had 
beep attended ^y the j'udges, and that 
tb^ir lau^hjps had now an opportunity of 
Squiring* that information, ^without which 
ft WtMi iropqsaible to decide upon the ab¬ 
solute necessity of. the present mode of 
proceeding^ he should certainly support 
the motion, of his noble friend. 
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Tlio Earl of Carnarvon sijid, that after 
the vote which the House had originally 
come to, he conld scarcely hope to ofter 
any tiling which would,have the effect of 
cluuiging their opinion ; hut, for himself, 
he would cheerfully adopt any^ course 
which would bg likely to put an end to 
the present strange and most anomalous 
proceeding. It had been said, that this 
was not a time, after a charge was dis¬ 
tinctly made, to alter the mode of pro*, 
ceeding.; but he did not see that any 
more distinct charge was before the 
House now than had been presented in 
the commencement of th’c business; and 
it should be recollected, that, upon cvery^ 
part of the process of a bill, upon every 
succeeding stage, parliament bad reserved 
to itself the privilogc of consideration. 
There was one circumstance, however, 
upon which he must confess himself at'a 
loss. His noble friend (call Grey) bad 
said, that he woOld not vote for a bill of 
pains and penalties, except upon a charge 
of direct adultery.* Now, he would take 
upon himself to say, that no such thing as 
a direct charge of adultery was to be 
found from tlie beginning to the end of 
the present bill. Ilis lordship concladcd 
by declaring his readiness to wave his 
former .suggestion, and to concur in any 
proposal which ipight put an end to tin! 
present course—a course which promised 
nothing but pure and unqualified evil. 

Earl Grcjt/, in explanation, conceived 
that, although the crime of atlultdlry was 
not stated in io many words, yet it was 
most distinctly charged under the general 
terms-of the bill. 

The question for taking, forthwith, .the 
opinion of the judges, ^was then put and 
carried. The judges accordingly retired; 
and, during their absence, 

Tlic Earl of Liverpool proposed that 
the House should agree upoc some plan 
which might at all events, after another 
day, supersede the necessity of calling 
ever the names .of the members—a pro* 
ceeding which occupied, unnecessarily, 
nearly three quarters of an,L.hoar. The 
mode suggested by his lordship,'and upon 
which some desultory conversation took 
place, was that every peer, on, coming 
into the House, should write his name, 
with the hour of his arrival, in a'book 
kept in the anti-chamber for that purpose. 
Members to, be deemed absent whose 
n,amcs should not appear. After a lapse 
of about twenty minutes the Judges re¬ 
turned to the House, when 


The Lord Chief Justice Abbott deliver¬ 
ed their united opinion to the following 
effect:—“The judges have conferred 
together upon the question proposed to 
them by the House, Wheiher, if a 
foreigner, owing no’ allegiance to the 
Crown of England, violates, in a foreign 
country, the wife of the king's eldest son, 
and she consents theretoi she commits 
high treason, within the meaning of the 
act; of .tha'25jth of Edward Srd ? And we 
are of opinion that such an individual, 
.under.such.,circumstances, does not com¬ 
mit high treason, within the meaning of 
that act.” This opinion, his lordship 
continued, was grounded upon, the lan¬ 
guage of that statute of Edward Srd, 
which declared it to be treason for any 
man*to violate the wife of the king, the 
wife of the king’s eldest son, &c.; the 
judges holding that, unless there were a 
man who could be legally charged with 
such a violation—the charge being that 
he did the act .against bis allegiance—it 
could not be said that treason had been 
committed. An act done by a foreigner, 
therefore, owing dq allegiance to the 
Crown, could not amount to that crime. 

It was then ordered, that the coun^ el be 
called in. 

The Marquis of Lansdooyne said, that 
before the counsel were called in, there 
was one circumstance which he did not 
think should be passed over in silence. 
He understood that among the counsel 
who were to appear before them, there 
were ,ao less than five- memH^rs of the 
other House of Parliament. If' appeared 
by the votes of the other House, that 
(those learned gentlemen were permitted 
to attend at their lordships bar. He by 
no means wished to oppose that step. 
On-the contrary, he had no doubt there 
were good and sufficient reasons for al¬ 
lowing those gentlemen to appear. Tli^e 
were certainly strong reasons why tne 
queen, should iiot be deprived of the legal 
assistance of jigfticular persons, por the 
Crown of the assistance of tlie attorney 
and solicitor-general; but still he thought 
the privilege was not to be allowed wnh- 
a protest agdinst its being drawn into 
general practice, if an'y general practice 
couid^be founded on that anomalous pro¬ 
ceeding. -Because, ps it was possible that 
measures -of a judicial character might 
hereafter be taken in the other House of 
Parliament, be was anxious that, to tho 
many necessary and unavoidable ailoma- 
lies tyhich were inseparable from this pro- 
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cccding, this anomaly, at least, should 
not be added, that individuals who were 
members of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment should be allowed to act as advo¬ 
cates Id this. 

^ The motion, that counsel be called m, 
was then put and carried. Counsel were 
accordingly called: in; and the King's 
Advocate, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Dr. -AdaoiS; apd Mr. 
Parke' appearing as counsel in. support of 
the Bill; and Mr. Brougham Attorney 
General for the Queen, Mr. .Denman 
Solicitor General for the Que^, Dr. 
Lushmgton, Mr. John Williams, Mr. 
Tiiulal, .and Mr.. Wilde appearing as 
Counsel- on behalf 6f her Majesty, 

The Duke of Hamlton requestod to 
know by what authority the attorney- 
general stood in that place.?—on whose 
part he appeared?—ana by whom he b%d 
been instructed to appear K ^ '- 

The Attorney General said, he attended 
in consequence of an'order of their lord- 
ships, which bad been served upon him 
by the gentleman usher of the Black Kod 
—an order by which it was'declared that 
the House would allow counsel to be 
heard before Ute second reading of the 
hill. 1(1 obedience to that order, lie had 
considered it Iptl/dilty either to, appear ^ 
personally, or to depute stima. :pther' 
counsel to appear, in support of the bill, 
and to produce the evidence which was 
to be laid before the House. 

The Duke of Hamdion begged to re¬ 
peat hi»<cecund question: by whom had 
the attorney.general been instructed to 
appear upon the present occasion i He 
wished to know from whom that gentle¬ 
man’s instructions had proceeded. 

The Attorney General^ aslie had already 
taken the liberty to state to the House, 
had considered himself bound to hppear 
by the order of thmr lordships, or to de¬ 
pute other counsel in his' sletul. In con¬ 
sequence of that order, by stthich he was 
required to produce witnesses in support 
of tile bill, he had taken that which ap¬ 
peared to him tp: bo .the'courseimme¬ 
diately open—he. had applied for inform¬ 
ation to tfiose-'sources from which be 
thought it mok Kkely to be obtained. 
He had understoo'd -tbk intbrtnatidn upon 
the subject had Ifeeii cpmmultiicated to 
the secretary of state, and bad accordingly 
applied to that department. 

' • The Duke of Hamiitotf .said, he was 

tcrtainly anxious to know' who. was the 
prosecutor upon the present occasion; 
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and if he understood the statement of the 
attorney-general, it appeared that the se 
crctary’ot state Was the prosecutor. 

Lord Holland said, that the ottorney- 
^eneial had stated, that he attended there, 
III consequence of the instructions which 
he had received from the House itself. 

The*Earl of Liverpool said, he under¬ 
stood that the attorney-general appeared 
in consequence of an order received from 
the Hovtse. He bad taken those steps 
which to him seemed bfest for the piirp'bse 
6 f obtaining information. He had applied 
for information to the secretary of state, 
and with-such information as had been 
ebtainedi'he now appeared for the purpose 
of opening the case. 

' .Mr., Brougham then addressed their 
lordships'/to thd,, following effectMy 
,lords, 1 have the honour to q^tend at 
your lordships bar' on behalf .of her ma¬ 
jesty the queen. 1 am anxious not to in¬ 
cur the most distant risk of interrupting 
this court, or of interposing between what 
any of your lordships may deem fit to 
say; and 1 certainly wish to bo stopped 
.the moment 1 appear to be interrupting 
your lordships. My learned friend, the 
attorney.general, . does not appear to 
know very exactly in what capacity he 
attends here. He has said, that a nntifi • 
cation has been seri^d upon him by order 
of yo.ur lordships, ^but in what capacity 
he attends at yous lordships bar, does not 
very distinctly appear. Whatever unccr- 
taint^l however, may exist in the mind 
of his majesty's attorney-general, or how¬ 
ever equivocal |he capacity in which he 
attends here, 1 and my learned friends 
have the honour of attending at your lord- 
ships bar, distinctly and clearly on behalf 
of thg Queen. The last time I had the 
honour of standing in this place and in 
'this capacity, your, lordships deemed if 
proper toVelay Rearing, till a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, the arguiucnts 
which 1 humbly ventured to tender to 
your lordsliius' consideration against the 
principle, or the bill. By the order of 

i rour lordships, made on tlie 6tli of July, 
ler Majesty’s counsel were infornietl, 
that in the observations which (hey wore 
therv permitted to make, <tliey would be 
confined to the mode of proceeding upon 
the bill which had been read a first time, 
and to’ the time or times of proceeding 
thereupon.' Your lordships will recollect, 
that 1 then ventured, not indeed tO Com¬ 
plain, but to express my extreme regret, 
that your lordships did not think fit to 
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allow me a greater latitude of observation. 
Your lordships, however, intlomted, that 
all that latitude of observation‘sliould be 
reserved to a subsequent stage of the .pro* 
ccedings, and that upon the* question for 
the second reading of the bdl, 1 should 
be enabled to object to the principle of 
the bill altogether. J humbly conceive 
that this period has now arrived, and 
that, independently of any evidence which 
may be produced as to the fact8->before 
any evidence is gone into asi to the aUeg»* 
tions of those' facts—laying those allege-* 
*tions out of view for the present, or even 
admitting them to be true, for-argument’s 
sake, all of whic^, if it were necessary, I 
deny, as solemnly now as upon all former 
occasions, to have any colour or founda-* 
tion whatever,—1 still* demur to the 
principle of the bill, iipon grounds of 
which tlie force cannot jl^ weakened or 
ailected by any proof, that can be offered 
as to the truth of the facts. If 1 were 
called upon to show, that I am sanctioned 
by precedent in objecting to the principle 
of this bill—although 1 admit that the 
present proceeding has not the remotest 
resemblance to any .which have pfeceded 
it,—I would remind your lordships of the 
case of the duke and duchess of Norfolk 
in 1692. In ’that case, it appears from 
your lordships’ Journals, that proceedings 
.took place of the follow^ing natureFirst, 
the duchess of Norfolk presented a peti¬ 
tion to the House of Lords,. not stating 
that a bill had bee. - brought in, or that a. 
Oopy of it had been,served upon her, or 
eveh that she had received, regular notice 
of the intention to bring in such a bill*— 
but stating only that she bad been'inform¬ 
ed that the duke of Norfolk had ofiered a 
bill, and humbly praying to be'heard be¬ 
fore the bill was received. The House 
•bavtng taken this petition into considera- 
tion^ made an order on the tth of Jan.' 
1692, that her grace should have notice 
that the bill had been offered, but not re* 
ceived, and that she should be beard ,by 
her counsel on the following Tuesday, as 
to what she had to object against receiv-^ 
ing the said bill. Your lordships will ob-‘ 
serve, Utat counsel were to be heard even 
agoinst receivipg the bill. '^•1 have been 
told before, that such a thing was utterly 
impracticable, and 1 have been'put down 
with something a^roaobing. to ^ scorii, 
yrhen T presumed to suggest,' that in be¬ 
half of any party, however menaced, 
counsel could be lieard against-the first 
-reading jof a bill of pains aud penalties. 
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1 cannot now asic to be heard against the 
receiving of this bill, nor even against the 
first reading of the bill, for the.decision of 
your lordships has precluded nie from 
asking what you would have beea- war- 
ranted by precedent in conceding. But 
-hOw do 1 now stand? The duchess of 
Norfolk, let it be recollected, was heard 
over and over again. She was. heard 
against receiving the bill, she was heard 
against', the first reading of the bill, and 
she.wastwibe heard on the second read¬ 
ing upon the point of principle, and upon 
the point of evidence.. The next cases 
to which,1 would refer, if I ani not unne¬ 
cessarily troubling your lordships, arc 
that of Knight and Burton, in 1698, and . 
lord Anglesea’is case in 1700. The case 
of the duchess of Norfolk,- and that of 
lord Anglesea, were both cases of divorce. 

1 regret, and it is^with unfeigned reluct¬ 
ance that 1 am compelled to make this 
observation in passing upon the report 
made by a committee of your lordships—* 

1 regfet that that committee were not 
aware of these cases, and that they did 
not happen to turn to those pages of the 
Journals which were, so german to the 
matter of inquiry. Ijists of ikitnesscs, it 
will be found, were ordered to be furnish¬ 
ed to the persons agi^St whom the pro- 
'ceedings were, instituted.' I shall be told, 
perhaps, that the report of the committee 
refers only to bills of pains and penalties, 
and that these are cases "of divorce. In . 
two cases, however, to which this objec¬ 
tion doea- not apply, and which.||cre not 
inserted in .the report, a list of mtnesses 
was allowed. It is now too late to ask for 
illustrious client,, what 1 have shown 
1 should have been sanctioned by prece¬ 
dent .in asking,- but 1 trust your lordships 
wiU allow roe to pray'to be heard in this 
stage of the proceeding against the-prin- 
'cipTe of tho bill. 

Counsel being here ordered to witb- 
draw, they,. as is usual, retired a few 
paces, and tben returned to the bar. 

The Earl of Liverpool said the regular; 
cqurse^ould .be tq call-upoil his majesty’s 
attorney-general to open the case by pr6n 
ducing evidence at their,, lordships’bar, . 
and then to call upon the!, counsel on the 
part of iter tq-answer the case 

.by ^endeavouring., to,repel Uie eyideace, 
and over and above aU~tq object, jf .tliey 
thought fit, to the princtole of toe 1^1. 
This would the regular course of pro- 
cpei^og; but» he,qi>aerstood the appli¬ 
cation .qf the to-bebterd 
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upon the principle of the bill, inde¬ 
pendently of the ^ill, or assuming the ac¬ 
cusation to be made good. He could not 
help thinking that this, was an incon¬ 
venient itagc of the proceeding for such 
an application; but he should wi^h to 
take the' sense of noble lords upon the 
question before he gave any decided opi¬ 
nion upon it. «. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that unless 
some noble lord made a haotion, the at^ 
torney-general must of course proceed. 
According to the modern coursie of pro¬ 
ceeding, It was not usual to discuss the 
principle of the bill belbre the evidence 
was gone into. The reason of this was 
obvious, because if the facts were not 
proved, there would be 'no occasion to go 
into the principle at all.' ^ 

Lord Kenyon said, that many noble 
lords thodght as he did, that even if all 
the facts alleged against Her «Majesty 
were proved,, this bill ought' not to pass, 
the House would have gfeat reason ‘to 
congratulate itself, if any arguments could 
be brought forward which would avert 
these painful disclosures. He repeated, 
that to wl^tever extent the allegations 
might be proved,' the bill ought not to 
pass. Upon th^e''^rounds, he trusted 
their lordships would be ready to hear the 
arguments of the' very able counsel who* 
were now attending at their .bar on behalf 
of Her'Majesty, and he should move, 
therefore, that the dounsel be allowed to 
proceed. 

TheJ||rl of Liverpool conceived that 
their loraships had already decided this 
question. 'I'tiey had come to a resolution 
to refer a certain question to the judges, 
with a view, if any real difficulty presented 
itself, of pursuing some other course. 
They had heard the opinion of those 
learned persons, and, according to t)iat 
opinion, the House might,regularly pro¬ 
ceed with the present bill. The whole of i 
this question, therefore, resolved itself 
into one of convenience^ and they' had 
onlyto decide, whether the present time 
would be more or less convenient than 
after the evidence was gone through, for 
heoring arguments directed against the 
principle of the measure. ^ The ordinary 
proceeding undoubtedly was, to hear the 
attorney-general ^en his case aiid adduce 
his evidence; after which it wduld be 
competent to counsel on the other side to 
orgi any objection against the form or the 
SnbsittDce of the measure. *' 

The fiilarquis of Lamdowie Agreed with' 
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the noble carl, that the question imme'- 
diately before them was one of conveni¬ 
ence ; and he also thought the noble earl 
had correctly described the usual course 
to be, that of allowing the attorney-gene¬ 
ral tompen his case, and to reserve a sub¬ 
sequent opportunity tiv counsel on the 
other «sidc of slating their general as well 
as particult^r objections. They had to 
consider, however, how far the ordinary 
rule applied to the present case; for it 
would evidehtjy be a great 'convenience 
to prevent the disclosure of. the facts, if 
this could be done consistently with the 
ends of justice. On this ground, he 
thought' tne learned counsel might fairly 
be allowed the option of addressing him¬ 
self now, or at a future period, against 
the principle of the bill. He‘presumed 
that he would ndt h*tfVe two opportunities, 
and if he availed himself of the immediate 
one, it was possible that their lordships 
might be spared the pain of going at all 
into the evidence, and might at the same 
time guard against an unnecessary loss of 
time. 

The question was then carried without 
a division, and it iitps communicated to 
Her Majesty*8 counsel, that they were 
at liberty to urge their objections to the- 
principle of the bill, either at that time, 
or after the evidence was concluded. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was still of opi¬ 
nion, that this resolution of their lord- 
ships’ was open to many objections. Evi¬ 
dence might be adduced in the progress 
of the inquiry on wHich tlie Queen's 
counsel might have to found material ar¬ 
guments against the principle of the mea¬ 
sure. They would, notwithstanding, by 
the terms of thi| resolution, be precluded 
from so doing, if they urged any objec-' 
tions of that nature at present. This ap¬ 
peared to him to be a complete deviation 
from the ordinary and established mode 
of proceeding. 

Earl- Gre^. thdiiglit the course to be 
pursued might be fairly left to tlie discre¬ 
tion of tbc learned counscK 

The Earl ol Lauderdale observed, that 
this was an instance of the court making 
a bargain with counsel as to the manner 
in which they should conduct their cause; 
and this, he believed, was without any 
precedent in a judicial inquiry. 

The Lord Chancellor having called 
upon Her Majesty’s counsel to make' their 
option, ' ' . ' ' ‘ 

* Mr. Brougham said I -have, ift the 
first placei to apologise ■ to your lord- 
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ships for not having imflaediately withdrawn with tJie value of tKe principUls oftjustice, 
from your lordships* bar in the manner have affixed to this species of law, there- 
which, as it seems, would bavd be'en most by marking ‘to after-limes that they deem- 
a^irceable to some of youf lordships, ed it to he a measure of a hateful tlescrip- 
;\lany of your lordsliips, who are not much tion, which nothing but absolute necessity 
in the Inbit of witnessing judicial proceed-' cobldjihstify. These laws are tb be fountl 
Ings in this Hous^, may not be aware that most frequently in the blackest- pages of 
retiring from the bar is a mere formality, the Roman annals. They are invariably 
and that it is usual for counsel upon these ex-posl-^acto laws. ^They first permit the 
occasions to retire half a step from the bar,' deed to be done, and whether the party is 
and then to' come forward. 1 mention to be deemed innocent or guilty is mat- 
tbis with a view of removing any impres- ter of subsequent inquiry; or rather, af- 
sion, that I was intentionally guilty-of the ter permitting the deed to be done, with- 
slightest disrespect to your lordships, and out any notice or warning to the party ac- 
becaiisc I am aware that there arc many cused, they enact that it shall be deemed 
even in this House who are ready to mis- and taken to be eqqity. I should be guil- 
coustrue every thing [■Cries of “ Order”], ty of childish pedantrv were I to occupy'^ 

If I understand the terms upon which I ! your lordships’ rime in rtevqrting to the 
shall be permitted to address your lord- histonr of past ages, or in proving that the 
ships, against the principle of the bill, I wisest and best of men deprecated, and 
am to be‘prccluded hereafter from address- even those who were not the best of men, 
ing any obseivations to your lordships, ex- had still, the honour to'shudder at this 
cept as to tlie truth or falsehood of the most unjustifiable mode of legislation, 
allegations, which the evidence is meant Suffice it to say, that the history of our 
to support. I rliall certainly raake'my own country, even in its worst periods, 
election without one mohieiit’s hesitation, boars 'testimony to the detestation in 
and avail myself of the permission to be which such measures were held Wi.ih- 
Jieard new even iijon these terms. I out entering into minute details, I will just 
do this with entire satisfaction to my own refer your lordships to 'the attainders of 
mind, because I know too well the justice ?dortinier and Arundel, in the reigns of 
which reigns in this place, not to be per- Jidw.ird the 2ud and Edward the 3:’d, 
fo’ctly certain, that if, unexpectedly, any "which were measures introduced upon the 
thing comes out in the course of the evi- pressure of a temporary emergency. I 
dence, from which your lordships may | will pass over the reign of Henry the 8th 
find it necessary for the ends of substantial that barbarous, detested, and justly'^ de- 
justice to revise your opinion, that opi- tested, tnoiiarcli; detestable for his un- 
iiion ^i’ill not bo “consulercd irrevocable, principled spolhitions, for his heartless 
and I shall not be precluded from again cruelty, and for his violation ofthc fender¬ 
addressing your lordships against theprin- estties, and I W'ill take my stand at a pe- 
ciple of the hill. ripd of a better description, tlie reign of 

My lords, my first objection to this bill Charles the 1st and 2nd. Your lordships 
is, that it is a private law made for a par- will probably call to mind the attainder of 
ticulnr cuso, and for the'punishment of a lord StTaSord, the greatest disgrace, even' 
particular individual. Unhappily, lows of i in-'the worst of times, that ever sullied 
this nature are known ui the jurisprudence i the purity of either House of Parliament, 
of this, an*d of all other countries; but ^ -Your lordships' will the rather call to mind 
they have never been* resorted to in any ; the case of the carF of Strafford, bOOauso it 
country, even in the worst of times, with- ' is cited, and, for aught I know, approved 
out a deep sense of their hateful nature, ! by some of your lordships, in the feport 
and of their utter repugnance to every ' of the eo.mmittee appointed to search for 
principle of justice. From the earliest' precedents'in'ea^s of impeachment. Im- 
times of the Roman code, private laws peaclvQcnt, did I say?' It'Would hayW 
were known by tlie name of privilegia been eqmparativdy h case of justice had 
and they wcrc>divided by Civilians into, the eSfl of $traffoi^1)eeh impeached ; it 
two classes, one of which was favourable would then have-been n^uoji-judioial pro^ 
to thc^object of enactment,'the other lios- peeding, in whiob, While the principles of 
tile t^him, and distinguished by the name lusrice were violated, the forms would at 
of privilegium odiotum. Such was the leasl have been half preserved. To Show' 
atigma which jurisconsults, as well ao» j to your lordships the sense which our aiij* 
quainted with the force of language as cestors entertained of this foul . 
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^nity and injustice, I will read the terms 
in woich they recorded their opinion. No 
language of mine, or even of the most elo¬ 
quent of those whom I have now the ho¬ 
nour to address, can make so deep an i 
impression upon the judgment as the.ad> 
mirabls words of those predecessors of 
your lordships. After stating that, upon 
various pretexts, the turbulent party see¬ 
ing DO hopes to effect their unjust de¬ 
signs by any ordinary way of proceeding, 
they did at last resolve to attempt the des¬ 
truction of that earl by on act of parlia¬ 
ment made for the express purpose, they 
proceed to rescind, repeal, and reverse this 
said unjust act, and then to add these me¬ 
morable words: ** And to the end that 
right be done to the memory of the de¬ 
ceased earl of Straflbrd aforesaid, be it 
further enacted, that all records and pro¬ 
ceedings of parliament relating to the 
said attainder, be wholly cancelled, and 
taken off the file, to the intent the same 
may not be visible in after ages, to be 
brought into example to the prejudice of 
any person wliatsocver.”* Of this de¬ 
scription, substituting only for life, rank the 
most illustrious, and station the most ex¬ 
alted, privileges the most esteemed among 
men, and what is higher than all the rest,, 
and dearer than each, every thing that is 
most valuable to character, feeling and ho¬ 
nour, the bill which now lies upon the ta¬ 
ble of your lordships belongs strictly and 
even technically to the class which your 
lordships’ predecessors have thus charac¬ 
terised. The reversal of lord Strafford’s 
attainder manifests the manly sense 
which oar ancestors entertained of that 
abominable measure. It vxsa^ be regard¬ 
ed os a beacon to warn posterity, as i 
landmark for after ages, when future 
princes and future parliaments might be 
tempted to commit similar acts of injus¬ 
tice. 

My lords, 1 have stated the opinion of 
your lordships’ predecessors in the case 
of the earl of Strafford, but 1 will vea- 
ture to 82 ^, that the atfoinders in the 
worst of mrmer times, npt even except? 
ing any of the attaiudert|. pf Apnfy the 
Sth’s wives, were regular, qpasistent, judi¬ 
cial acts, compttfpd with thu. Ip the 
first place, nothing illeg^ js ch^gied 
against Her Majesty. This I apt bound 
to say, both in conaequenpe of the d^i- 
sion of the judges, and still more upon the 
face pf the whole proceedings, that there 
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was no possibility of proceeding at law. If 
any act had been committed in viola¬ 
tion of the law, I am bound to suppose 
that, the extraordinary proceeding of a 
bill of Pains and Penalties would not have 
been resorted to. Nothing illegal has 
been tione—nothing illegal is charged 
against Her Majesty. This is a most 
material consideration, to which 1 hum¬ 
bly crave your lordships’ aitcntioii. Al¬ 
though no law has been violated, it docs 
not follow that no. judicial proceeding 
could be resorted to ; because impeach¬ 
ment is expressly and emphatically pro¬ 
vided for the trial of matters not cog¬ 
nisable by the, ordinary course of Inu. 
1 do not mean to say that one class of 
proceeding is necessarily excluded in the 
renunciation of the other, but that criires 
and misdemeanors which cannot be in¬ 
dicted in the courts hf Westminster, a.c 
nevertheless cognizable before your lord- 
ships by impeachment. In lord fSirnr- 
ford’s case, an iinpcacliment had been 
resorted to, but it was apprehendstl that 
it might fail, and a bill ol attainder was 
accordingly commenced in fjoi-df!, 
while the impeachment was still pciuling. 
Why was not impeachment resorted to in 
the present case ? Was the tattered and 
ragged evidence considered of .so dcspeiMte 
.a character, tliat no hope could be cntei- 
tained of your lordships concurrence in a 
charge of impeachment ? Why were your 
lordships distrusted i If the papers sub¬ 
mitted to the other House of Pari.ament 
I had been sent up here witli a view to iui - 
I peachment, if managers hud been sent up 
from the other House, they would at :iny 
rate have allowed the proceeding to go 
on. See, my lords, how much we Iiave 
been deprived of by not adopting this 
course. If an impeachment had been 
preferred, the charges would have been 
specially djawn up w'ith a convenient 
certainty; we should have been furnishod 
with a list of witnesses, and with all 
advantages which belong to a reel judicial 
proceeding. Though I anj aware that 
yaur lordships have every disposition to 
conduct this proceeding, in the spirit of 
justice, your lordships will forgive me 
when I say. that this is not a judicial pro- 
i.eeeding. I am prepared to show, as well 
from we authority of cases decided in 
this House, as from the rcccpt protests of 
virtuous minorities, that such acts ap the 
present ought never to be resorted to 
unless from absolute necessity, either to 
avert some impending danger from the 
2 T 
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sinte, ot tn pl-event nr» abfitifhate failarc «f 
jiucice. In a protest drawn- up by lord 
ciiancellfli* Oowper, in 1723, it is said, 
that nothing short of such an evident ne¬ 
cessity, wlien the preservation of the State 
plainly requires it, can justify such a pro* 
ceeiiing as that now before as** What, 
then, is the impelling or bvet-fuJing ne¬ 
cessity which can justify the present ntea- 
sure ? Is the succession in danger ? It 
has never been even alleged or surmised 
that the succession caa by any jiossibility 
be endangered. If Her Majesty had been 
brought up for trial under the statute Ed. 
3rd, though this had been decided to be 
impossible, and even admitting the alle¬ 
gations against her to be true for the sake 
of argument, yet when the long separation 
and the age of the parties were considered, 
no possible danger could be apprehended 
to the purity of the royal succession. The 
want of heirs may be one ground of dan¬ 
ger to the succession; but I shall dismiss 
this without any observation, because no 
man pretends that the succession is en¬ 
dangered from this cause. 

It has been said, that the conduct im¬ 
puted to Her Majesty has a tendency to 
degrade the Crown, and the nation with 
whicli she is connected, and that that 
connexion ought therefore to be broken 
ofll—If these charges were brought for-* 
ward against roy client while Princess of 
Wales, can any one doubt that a divorce 
must have been sought for in the or¬ 
dinary way—that all the usuaK forms 
upon such an occasion must have been 
gone through — that the party seek¬ 
ing the divorce roust himself have pre¬ 
sented a petition to your lordships—and, 
above all, that be must have- come into 
court with clean hands V But the period 
when my client was Priaeen of Wales was 
allowed to go by; These accusations 
were delayed until she bee^ide i3|dee.n; 
and thus care seemed to have been takei^ 
to dcprive'her of the rights of a private 
subject. 1 do not, lteWhver» say that thdst; 
rights are gone, bat othbt^' do,' end thiif 
extrd'oi^dinary course of prdeee^ng is re¬ 
sorted to upon the alleged j^ound of state 
necessity. Upon this pi^It i¥ attempted 
to build an argument foe'excluding the' 
Queen from those rights which any oth^r 
female ifi the country wdUld, on ad ana-' 
logous occasion, be allowed to cnc^cise 
without dispute—which could not, under 
aby pretence, be refused to my client, if 
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these prdceedrn^s^'had been iiistitufed 
against her wliile she' was Princess' at 
Wales. But I contend that Her Majesty' 
should be allowed the same privileges how 
as formerly, nunc pro'tuftc-, asTawyers ex¬ 
pressed it. Her Majesty must indeed be, 
in common equity, entitled to-' the same 
rights and means of defence against the 
attack made in this bill, as if that attack 
had been mede upon her while Princess 
of Wdes. 

1 how come to another part of the case, 
and 1 have to implore your lordships toi 
pause while yet on the threshold of this' 
extraordinary proceeding, and thus avert 
the conse(]|uence8 which are but too likely 
to follow if you determine to persevere. 

1 will hot now adSert to any topic of re- 
criniirtation. I should, indeed, most deeply 
deplore the painful necessity of doing so 
upon any occasion. But the right of re¬ 
crimination on the part of my client I 
could not exercise without directly* vio¬ 
lating the express ipjunctions of Her 
Majesty; ncr is it my purpose to res6rt 
to that right unless driven to it by abso¬ 
lute and over-ruling necessity. In obc- 
^ dience to the same high Command, I lay 
[out of view, as'equally inconsistent witn 
I ’my own feelings and those of my client, 
all arguments of another description in 
which I might be tempted to show thaf 
levity, or indiscretion, criminality, or even 
criminal intercourse (for why should 1 
be affaid to use the term?)' cannot be 
held to be ^tal to the character of the 
country, or to the honour and dignity of 
the illustrious family governing it. Here 
nothing is or has been proved; and is it 
pecAuse calumniek have been' bruited and 
gmsipped about—because , 80 cli a jealous 
'Watch’'Has been kept upon the Queen 
abrcad, that we are to think they are to 
luive more force than conduct less equi¬ 
vocal at home? That argument, and every 
thing resulting firom it, I Orillingly post¬ 
pone. tHl the day of necessity; aUd ip the 
same way 1' msmiss for the present aH 
;OtheC question's respecting the conduct or 
ebnn^fons of any parties previous to 
';mat^ge. THii^ 1 say not We word 
[about: they afe'dangerous and tremendous 
qu^Ons, the c^tteqheMes of discussing 
wbi'e^fUt uAbment, I will not 

even trust hmelf.'to.dfeicribe. ‘*At ’jpre- 
^Sent I hold yhhfn tol'be needless tO'the 
kafety'of my client;'but when the'heCes- 
[shy arrives, an advocate knotVs'bfdl'One 
;dnty, and, cdst what it may, he m.uSC^diS'-* 
jebarge it. Be the consequences #het' tKffy 
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tp . any Q^>er persons, powers, prior 
cipajities, dominions, or ppiians, an ad* 
vocate is bouml to dp.liis duty; and I 
shall not fail to exert every means in 
power to put a stop to the progress of this 
bill. But wlien I am told that a case of 
absolute necessity for the measure is made 
out, because the Queen has guilty 
of improper famiHartties (though I must 
look at the bill itself for the pree distinc* 
tions and refined expressiona found, io it) 
because she has thought fit to. raito ^''uni 
low situations, officers who had served 
other people in menial capacities—4>e*' 
cause she bad touted them with .unbe¬ 
coming intimacy-*r>because she had ad« 
vanced them,. and,. bestowed mVks of 
favour and distinction .upon them—*ber 
cause she .bad created w order, and con< 
ducted herself in public and private with 
ofibnsive familiarity—I cannot help asking, 
if these matters are so fatal to the honour 
and dignityof the Crown, nav,, to the very 
peace of the notion (for what else can 
Justify a bill like this?) why it is only re¬ 
sorted to at the present moment?. 'I'lie 
bill charges even a licentious, dlsaf^ccfuJ, 
and adulterous intercourne ; ai^ ^erefore 
its supporters say it is absolutely, neces¬ 
sary for the House to interpose.. But l 
appeal to the Hous^for I am compclIe4 
to do so—whether tills, is not ohiy un¬ 
true, hut whether it is not known to be 
untrue. The bill itself speaks falsely, and 
1 .will tell your lordships why I ^7 eu* 
Are we arrived in this age at tnat highest 

i iitch of polish in society when we shall 
)c afraid to call things by their proper 
names, yet shall not scruple to punish by 
express laws an ofience ’in the weaker 
sex which has been passed,over in tbcf 
stronger? HaVe we indeed reached that 
Stage I trust I shall not hear it said in 
this place: 1 hope that spirit of justice^ 
which I believe pervadeo this House .at 
large will prevent it. But if not, .1 will 
appeiil to the ;Spirit .Qf holiness, pnd to 
the bediis. of tba church i^w irnnged> 
before . me, whether adulto?/' >s. to be, 
considered only a crime, ip^ womap. jl 
makP the same coafident..appeal^ aild tp, 
t,he same qiwte^w^PfXjpsk,. whether 
the Crown can bp, whi^pui;ed, the fame 
of jtl^ country tarmto'ed„an4;^ft morals 
of 4he^> people piit‘in jeopardy, if ap. 
aduUerops intercour)e;,(wni(m nnone vep-, 
turi». ,to call adultery) shul be proved 
agein^ n lady, when that which 1 venture, 
t^'.gajj[,adeltery, because thf^ dxttlt^ Jpi; 
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has actually been committed by a prince. 
It is with the.,utmost .pain-, that 1 make 
this statement: it is wrung'from me hy 
hard compulsion; for tliere is not a man 
who acknowledges with a deeper sense of 
gratitude than I do, all the obligations 
which tliis country.and.Europe owes to 
that illustrious individual* to whom it re¬ 
fers. I pay it not—God forbid I should — 
to visit harshly upon lum any of the fail¬ 
ings of our common nature, much less to 
alter in one iota my rccorded,scnsc of the 
baseness of that- conspiracy by which 
those failings were dragged before the 
public. 1 bring it forward because it is 
m truth an answer to this case. .Why 
was np. bill ,of degradation brought in 
in 1809, lifter the resolution of the House 
of Commons, and a full confession on be¬ 
half of the party. accused, that he had 
been guilty of most immoral and. unbe¬ 
coming conduct? All this, 1 say, was 
well known to the authors of the present 
bill; for one of themselves penned the 
very words I have just read to the 
House. I ask, therefore, whether there 
is any possibility of replying to.this ob¬ 
jection, but in one short way—that the 
male m^nibers may do all they please, 
however exalted tneir station, however 
intimately'Connected with the Crown and 
;vith the highest interests of the state; 
that their coodUct is perfectly a matter of 
indiiterence; but let the tooth of slander 
once fix upon a defenceless female of the 
family, who has been residing abroad, 
who has been allowed tu expatriate her- 
fielf, ,who has been assisted in removing 
from the country and even cherished to 
keep away from it; then, at that instant, 
the venom most distil, and she must be 
persecuted and prosecuted, under thu 
casting, hypocritical, and disgusting proT 
i tence, that the character of the country 
and the honour of the Crown are at, stake. 
Whether alf of us, nearer to the object, 
do or do not see, tbrough the flimsy pre¬ 
text,, bp, asspred. that the good souse of 
i the;nation '<^nao^;bP deceived, and tlipt 
1 those at a (jli^ta.itoO will be both shocked 
smd .astoD^hed-^ -The , people at large 
, must look upon, it as. too.ridi.-T 

cnlous to be, examined.: tofse|fpnu 
hardly use depotops terma in speski^S 
f of It, and niiey,, ip, their b.oroelyjanguegu* 

; will assert,that Jt.jinn attempt to.a^pjjtr 
i plish one. purpose lbe. 9 pJuur 

ther. /• Here is a man,*’ tjiey wijjagyyttwhft 
wishes to get rid of ^is wife; he talk&jQfibe. 
honour and safety cpuutryj yet its 
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dearest interests, its peace, its morals, by la\r, and endowed with civil-conse- 
and its happiness arc to be sacrificed to quences. In mostcivilized countries acting 
gratify his desires.” I would then exhort under a sense of the force 6f sacred obliga* 
your lordships for sake of the reputa- lions, it has had the sanction of religion 
tion and judgment, as well as for sake of superadded: it then becomes a religious 
the peace and interest of thift country, not as well as a natural and civil contract; 
to allow its grave, rational,'enlightened, for it is a great mistako to suppose'that, 
and moral character, as well as i^s inter- because it -is the one> therefore, it may 
nal tranquillity, to be sacrificed, in order not likewise be the Other. Heaven itself 
to gratify thu caprice or will of any indi- is made e party to the contract, and the 
vidual, by the. adoption of a measure of consent of the individuals pledged to 
such an extraordinary purport as that be- Oach other, is ratified and consecrated by 
foru the House. By this measure it is a vow to God.*’ Is impossible, then, that 
propos'Bd to enact a divorce in a pecu- your lordships can OvOr be persudded to 
liai ly novel manner: for., where, 1 ask, lay sacrilegious hands upon such a sacred 
can an instance be found in the whole cbmpacl—that you will attempt to put 
history of the law, where, after a legal asunder those whom God hath united, or 
marriage, which 1 assume tiiat between to cut that knot which has been tied by 
their majesties to have beeui it was ever at- .the combined laws of God and man ! But 
tempted to dissolve that marriage, except how can your lordships be reconciled to 
upon {Tctual proof of adultery, and upon ^uch a deed in the extraordinary manner 
the application of the husband or party proposed by this bill, where the husband 
nggrieved.' It is provided, indeed, in himself does not, as in every other instance 
your lordsliips’.Standing Orders, that the of divorce, come forward to make any 
husband who applies for a divorce shall applicaUon for (he measure ? My learned 

{ )crsonally attend the House, in order that friends on the other side, in order to get 
ic may be examined before the divorce rid of the astringent orguments whicit 
is granted to show that there ik no coU they bad reason to appreiiend upon this 
liision, and that he himself stands rectus, point, on the. part of my client, have, 
in curia. But the charge against my no doubt, told your lor^hips, that the 
clieut, upon which a divorce is sought in king is no party to the present appIicQ- 
, the present bill,^ is not that of adultery; tion. But my leCrned friend, the attorney- 
but adulterous intercourse,” which is general, when certain questions were put 
:pi olleiice unknown to our law. In order to him, could hardly tell whence he came, 
to facilitate the dissolution of the sacred how, by whom he was sent, or with whom 
bond of marriage, it has been occasionally the present prosecution originated, a1- 
asserted, that it is not a religious, but a though he could say that the king was 
civil contract. To rebut .this assertion, 1 no party to the measure. Thus iny 
could quote the opinions of some of the learned friend warily and astutely endea- 
ablcst divines,«and soundest.lawyers tbLs ^voured to ward off the argument which 
country has ever known, or to w;hom the ^ might arise fVom the perefnal interference 
gmirdiansliip of our pulllicmorals and pub- of the king. He therefore said,' that he 
Jiu institutions were ever committed. But was employed by the secretary of state, 
1 think it quite enough to read ati extract apd that he appeared on the part of the 
_ from the decision of one of .the greatest public, .He, however, received all his in- 
■ cousistorial judges England ever po^ ..foripation upon the,subject at the office of 
sessed,'! mean sir William 8cott, wl)0, m (he secretary of stale. It appears, in¬ 
delivering, bis judgment on the caso of dc^, tha( ,my learned friend did .not go 
Dalrymplc V. Dalrymple, when some t^any oiher.placo fbr intelligence; from 
foolish objection was made against .the aa '^pprebetrsion, perhaps, to use a corn- 
sanctity. of tlie marriage, state, thus ex- .moA imrasei^tbat he tnigbt go farther and 
. pjr^esised . himself: — •* Marriage, in fts fmre worse, ■> My’Jowned friend has, it 
, ’or^in, .iB a contract of natural Igw;. it would, aeeps, .ediployed by nobody, 
.,}Ma/'exiat between two .individuals of d(f<. and t^^^i^ituted, he applies to your 
sexes, althqugit no third peraoh lordships’fof« jibe'adoption of thw. unpre- 
c^^ted in the world, os ^ppeqpd in thp cedented AAdillegiil' proceeding.;, for the 
^sc. pr„tbe copimbn ancestors of roan- adoption, kideed, of a measure which is 
it IS the parent, not the child, of against.ajl the analogies of law, and for 
In civil society, it becomea- the-dhsoiution of a bond held sacretlhy 
.. a. civil ooDtracti.fegtdated and prosf^ad. the wbahi 9^“ otir ctyll and hv^laaiaaiical 
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jiirispnulcnce.«~^But will your lovdshipt | Any liberties the pleascdU^thAt die thouhl 
allow mu tu ask, whether there is not I have that' sort unlimited toleration 
enough of evidence before you and the I which Was offered to her many years ago, 
country to show-that the ground upon I upon certain conditions^ But having de- 
whicli tliis bill is alleged to be necessai^, | termined to return to England, that ship 
namely, a regard to the dignity^ of the | which*wBS so ready to carry Her Majesty 
Crown and tiie honour of the nation, is a I away from England was. refused to con- 
mere pretence, that indeed it is quite an vey hetr home. She was alleged to hare 
after-thought ? In order to form e cor- been guilty four years ago of the offence 
sect judgment of the views of meett^ it is I charged upon her in the present bill, and 
certainly better to look to their conduct y*et no proceeding was instituted or me- 
than their language; That is a goodride i naced against her until she thought pro- 
at any time, but especially at such times I per to come home. Until then, it was 
os the prestait, and with regard to Such I not alleged or insinuated that it was ne- 
politicians as those with whom this bill cessary for the dignity of the Crown, and 
appears to have Originated. 1 shoutdj in-1 the honour of the nation, to take any 
deed, rather look to an act of such per- measure against Her Majesty. Not a 
sons for the illustration of their real views word, not a rumour, not a breath, indeed, 
and principles, than to whole volumes of | was ever heard of any such measure or 
speeches or writings. It may be said, r pretence, until Her Majesty came home, 
that I cannot precisely tell who are the He? Majesty might, it appeared^ act as 
authors of the present bill. But I must I she pleased among foreigners, who envied 
presume those to be the authors of the | and bated England; she might exhibit 
hill who laid before parliamctit the pa-1 any spectacle she desired to their jealous 
pers upon which it proxies£o'he founded, j eyes, without interfering with the dignity 
Tiiosc who advised liefr majesty tO' go | of the Crown and the honour of the na- 
abroad against her own wishes are per- r tion $ but the moment she set her foot on 
tcctly well known. At h period of life I English soil that dignity and honour called 
when He? Majesty wasnaturally anxious I for-her.prosecution and punishment. 1 
for the enjoyment of quietude, she 'was I am aware that propositions were made to 
encouraged by those advisers to seek that I her majesty, if she would agree to certain 
quietude in « foreign land, where every j terms, and that even up to the twelfth 
prospect and promise of ctHnfort and Caise I hour, the prospect of compromise was 
were held out to hefr. Those advisers I held out. These propositions were, how- 
were opposed. Her Majesty^was told by I ever, accompanied with a threat, the pub- 
geiitlemen who offered to stake their j licathm of which gave, it seems, very 
heads for the fact, that she Would' be | great offence. But how Was Her Majesty 
quite safe if she remained in this country, j treated Biroughout the whole of this case, 
1 am stating that to which i myself put j and how were the long-suffering people 
my hand. It was stated to Her Majesty j of this country treated also ? She would 
that if she sl^^iuld go abroad, she woold j have been perigitted to enjoy the rank 
be surrounded by spies, and that some | which it'was now alleged she had for- 
plot would be formed against hiSr.’ ThfCsb | fbitedi while she was to have an increased 
statements were how’evetunayattingi'<Her 1 pension, with full licence to pursue what 
Majesty did go abroad; and hoW rat* the | tlie present bill called ** adulterous inter- 
advisers who s'bught to dissuade her from I course,*' if she would only continue on 
that proceeding, were correct calculators, [ the Continent^anff abstain from visiting 
licr'{wc80nt situation could fully illastrate. England. So that if she was ns criminal 
' In compliance with the opinion of those as her accusers alleged, she was to be al- 
who contrived to counteract her ifaithful lowed a larger salary for the more ex- 
counsellors, she weoft to- the Continent; tended enjoyment of that criminality; if 
and upon tier veftlirn ft was her fate to | she would only be reconciled to a foreign 
find her professed friends arfayed against j residence, no charge whatever was to be 
her, upon the ground, forsook,, that in brought arainst her of any injury to the 
conse^ence of b» retorn she. ought io I tlignity ot the Crown and the honour of 
be prosecuted for alleged''tnisconduct, In I the nation.* These pretences or phantoms 
which itaoemed she might revel to apy I were, indeed, only raised upon He? Ma- 
extent if she would only remain abroad, jesty's arrival in this country. This' re- 
There iwos no objection, it appeared,,if | view of the conduct of the authors of the 
she would do S 0 | that she ^ouldladulge in I present bill must serve, 1 think, suffi- 
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^rentlv to illust,rj|lie, their c.4Ari^er^ and 1 
iappca^. to }'our lord$l)ip 9 ,. pa. (beti of saga* 
city and sound senso> as qC jost prin¬ 
ciples and generous views* bat ^ove all* 
as men of honour, wbetper si|oli^,a mea¬ 
sure should be allowed to.ptetceed l^rther. 
Let me beg your, lordships to retrace 
our steps by stopping the progress of a 
ill, the principle and purpoj^.or which 
are so utterly exceptionable. It is t^e 
character of wisdom to abandon error tne. 
momept it is discovered* and t|)e sooney 
any erroneous course^.is'> given ..up the 
better.. 1 hope aud trust* then, that your 
lordships will not be induced, for the 
gratification of any man, to prosecute this 
or any other measure upon idle pretences, 
and at the hazard of absolute ruin, and 
that by rejecting such a,proposition yop 
will act as becomes your duty, consult 
the salvution of the country, as well as 
the real and substantial honour of the 
Crown. 

The Lord ChancelloVt as soon as Mr. 
Rrougham had retired from the bar,.said, 
that the House, which admitted but two 
counsel to be beard* would hear the other 
qounsel now. 

Mr. DenmaUi at that late hour of, the 
day* when the understood period for the 
termination of business had arrived* after 
an anxious attendance, ahd in his present 
state of health, trusted that their lordships 
would extend to him their indulgence by 
granting him, time till to'smorrow. 

I'he J^rl of Liverpool wss most feady. 
to copiply with the request of the learned 
counsel, and suggest^ the propriety of 
an adjournment. ' 

The.Lorcf ChanceUor added* .that, the' 

S ouse, would proceed to-morrow* gnd 
at only two counsel wdidd be heard for 
nr against the bill. ‘ ^ ^ 
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' Friday^ Aug.^XS., . ' 

’rtie counsel for and agjaihtit the Bill of 
Bajas Penalties having been called in, 

Mr. ,her majesty's SoUclioi-' 

oencra^j'.then .addressed their lordships, 
1^,commenced his address.to the Bouse. 
hjr,iwDk ing their lordships for theindul- 
geqce 'whi^ had ou. tbejirecediog day 
been. extended, to him.. It now became 
his duty, the learned counsel said* to state 
tA. the. House"the. objections he had to 
urge: the bin which was before 

them; and, it would require no areument 
o^his to convince their .lordships* tORi.t)^W 
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ucstton .to which j he, wfis. .about to ed- 
ress himself-Hthe priniyple'.pf the bill— 
was as open to opposition in. the present 
stage of the proceedings as it could have 
been at ai^ previous period. That fact 
had •been fully .established in the case of 
the duchess pf Norfplk; and, indeed, if 
he were.tp he considered as precluded by 
any .thing whi.ch had passed from entering 
into the fuQeiit discussion of the present 
apd of jthe origipal. measure* it would be 
waste of. time for him to proceed at all. 
|le; shduldf address himself to 

fHe8ubj.ect 'Mt .B8|f nq proceedings had 
yet beeo,.teken, ftqd as if the bill were 
no.w ,.for , the first time/presented to a 
Housa.of Paers which*; in point of law as 
well as ip point of tact* had never heard 
one syllable of the intentions of those by 
whom the bill h^ been prompted. XK 
then* it. was open to the Houm at .this 
time to .enter into a fpll, considemtiop of 
the principles of the bill ii^ all its bearings^ 

‘ it i^llqwea of necessity', that if the House* 
as .if was now constituted,, should happen 
' to ..take, a' difierept view bf the question 
from .ihgt which had been acted upon* 
there would be po iiicopslsXcncyl no im¬ 
propriety* no retractation* in their adopt- 
ingsuch view* The HpuBehadtio steps to 
retrace* bedausC ho s^teps had been taken, 
T^becau^e the Hduse'stood at the present^ 
moment upon ' the very threshold of the 
measure ^ an'd upon that threshold he. 
would mdke his first stand against U. He 
had Iqpked kt this bill, of tremendous im- 
porbipce* attentively* and to the princiulu 
, of ft"he tlipught it impossible for any con- 
Sfitutionai'or legal mind not to feci the 
strongest, aversion; hut he must'confess 
’ that* proceeding technically, he felt some 
' difficulty iff raising the point with which he 
was tq. cbptencif When he read the bill, 
and asked himself' v^pt particular princi¬ 
ple! he ,shbiiid assaih; .)i,u' W^b nt a loss to 
abstfqct thm particular point from tl>e 
mass; he .was puzzled to s^ what was 
;the especial !doctripe meant to.be estah- 
lisb,e4: whai>*48 the precedent supposed. 
,to be followed^ or sought to belaid dpwp; 
what were the,,lights derived from the 
past, or what th^px^ipple hehl iip to the 
futUYe.. It'wj^jp yaip.thathc had tried,tp 
. abstract thq and, altliough he, bad 
exerted.his fi^mties upon the preamble, 
he (jould drayr from fthat document no 
precise charge-^he could grapple with 
nothing which directly affected either the 
conduct, the character, or. the.interest .pf 
his client., 


t'i I 
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Before lie pursued thet part suli' 
ject, however, he feU it his ddty to" S%j 
that be was ev 6 h how addresafng tteft 
lordships uhdec an' election which' liii 
client had been compelled to Make. ' He 
did not' complain of that which ttf the 
House had seemed’just; * 6111 ,'with re« 
ference to the possibility.of a change bf 
circumstances, he thobght proper to re¬ 
mind the House, that Uiose for whom he 
appeared had been compelled to that 
election, and ‘that the election so.jDiade 
Ought hot to becaptlodsly held as binding 
upon them against any change of 'meB> 
sures which a change of circumstances 
might induce., There was another point. 
Coo, upon which Her Majes^V counsel 
lind been pdt to their election, and upOii 
which He doubted if they had cxerbised a 
w'fse discretion on'the part of their client. 
Upon other oedasions of a sidiilar nature 
botl^ common lawyeirs and civilians had 
been heard; but Upon the present'im¬ 
portant question, 'a.Question invblidhg 
those principles which formed‘the yefy 
basis ortho commpnlaw^'and'cbmprbmis. 
ing equally those ^dles; of ^Ibsiastical 
polity, and thoSe' jitinciples which' go-’ 
verned the nearest'relations of social iTfC, 
only one commohlajryer and one civilian, 
or two common lawyers, were permitted 
to address the House. The effect, of that 
order had been to deprive him of the 
'assistance of a learned friend who would 
have done justice to many points upon 
which he (Mr. Denman) was almost 
wholly uninformed; but, under all disad¬ 
vantages, he appeared before their lord- 
ships—he appeared in the execution of 
tliat important' duty which was cast upop 
him by his office—an office which, fn the 
present hour of trial qnd of difficulty, h'C 
prized far more highly than the jprpudpst 
favours which royalty could conmr in the 
moment of prosperity. He appeared be¬ 
fore the House in the performance of th^at 
duty; and if he failed, the failure would 
be owing to his want of talent, and hot tb 
any want of zeal for the cause which he 
was pleading. 

The proceedings of the secret com¬ 
mittee, the * learued. bouhsel' continued, 
who had occupied thcVnwlybs in the ex¬ 
amination of certain written j^^iers, un- 
Vjsuched, he beiiCved," by any living wit¬ 
ness, had been com^iafed to the proceed¬ 
ings qf la grand jury.. He would not tra¬ 
vel over'the ground so often trodden in 
contrasting- the difference between the ^ 
two jurisdictions; bqt this secret “coitt- 
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mltiee, compared td a gyhwd jury, deputed 
to fthd bills, was not the body from which 
the pretont bill had emanated. The bill 
had been yet up in consequence of the 
rhcbmmendatioD of the secret committee; 
but that body hid not found that the facts 
stated were in .proof before them, or that 
the' present was the'proper mode of bring¬ 
ing those facts to investigation and to 
punishment. The secret committee bad 
merely recommended a solemn inquiry; 
they nad merely declared that, upon ex¬ 
amining the documents laid before them, 
they found, upon the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of Varioos^ersons residing in dif- 
ftjrent parts of Europe, charges deeply 
affecting thb honour of the Queen — 
charges so deeply concerning, not only 
‘ the dtgni^ of the Crown, but the moral 
feeling of the country, as to call for a 
solemn inquiry: arid that it was their 
. opinion that such an inquiry would be most 
i conveniently effected through the medium 
'of a legislative proceeding. The secret 
' committee had not declar^ that the evi- 
' dence of those various persons was true, 
or even that the documents were authen- 
'tic. They had recommended a solemtf 
inquiry, not a bill of divorce and degra¬ 
dation. That bill had bceh laid before 
the House, not by the committee, but by 
*an individual peer—filling, no doubt, a 
situation of high responsibility in the go¬ 
vernment, but, ijythe present case, simply 
preferring the ml as any other peer in 
that House might have preferred it. He 
took it for grauted thaf the bill had not 
been dra'wn by the noble earl who bad 
presented it: he did not inquire whether 
It had been drawn by the learned attor¬ 
ney-general ; bu|^ he was certain that he 
need make no apology for declaring that 
he should examine it as narrowly and 
with as much fearlessness as if it were 
a commotu indictment preferred at the 
lowest tribunal to which a subject of the 
-country could be sum'moned. 'When he 
looked at the terms of the bill (for he 
could find no abstract principle belonging 
tdit) he saw no state necessity mentioned, 
no public inconvenience pressed, as a 
cause why it should pass.' But, to look 
for a moment at the recital of this bill— 
■this ebullition, as it seemed to be,- of moral 
feeling on the part of the party who drew 
it—this' bill which was to express the 
deep feeling which the House entertained 
of tne Scandalous, viQlous,'and irtimor^^* 
conduct of the Queen. ' In 1814, Her' 
Majesty, then Princess of Walies, being at 
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Milan, engaged |o her eervtee one Bar* 
tholometr Bergaml^ ^ ferei^ter oMow' 
station, who had before s^i^d in a simi* 
lar capacity. Well, there was norfiiog 
very scandalous or vibious in that 4nd 
afler the said B. Bergaia! had^so entered 
the Service of the Prlhcees of WaleSt a 
most unbecoming and degrading iptitnaoy 
commenced between them. Whether any' 
given intimacy was 4iDb6comiDg br de¬ 
grading must be very much a matter 
opinion ; and that which one - of th^r 
lordships might deem derogatoYJr,'might 
by another bo held perfectly fitting for 
lier Majesty’s rank' and station. The 
learned counsel then read through a va¬ 
riety of the charges against Her Majesty, 
among which it was imposaible, he con¬ 
tended, to discover any thing -cither 
scandalous, unbecoming, or disgraceful— 
any thfbg which one human being had a 
right to censure in the conduct of anop 
ther, or any. thing which coiild honestly 
be imputed afs a crime, either in a court 
of justice or in a legislative assembly. 

But this proceeding had been likened 
to an ordinary bill oPindictment. ** What," 
said Mr. Denman, <* is it common, in bills 
of indictment, to state the evidence 
against the ‘party i —to state the facts 
which perhaps have governed the decision 
of the grand jury upon their ex^parte* 
examination?—to place upon the record, 
not a plain, honest, >imeiligible charge, 
but the evidence^ tbe^wly evidence, upon 
which they have brought their own'minds 
to a conclusion,' perhaps most uncharita¬ 
ble and-unjust? Is there anything in 
bills of indictment inudk>U8| ensnaring, 
and jesuittcal i — any thing that leaves 
thg party accused^ ih doubt end darkness 
as to the crime he is tmcijlled of? No; 
the law of England, that law which may 
be truly Called tho.perfection of reason,- 
of justice, and of hnmanity, is most careful 
that no individual shall ever be charged 
with an offence, the nalutb of which he 
shall not understand, and which he 
shall not be prepared,' if innocent, with an 
immediate answer. If 1 were to indief a 
inan for murder,;Should upon the face 
of the indictment, state more uian that he, 
with malice aforethot^t; ftC. struck the 
blow ? Should I say, that John Thomas 
had been fbr ten years an enemy of the 
deceased?—that he had UireateAed him, 
andf that he was>seen to watch and to way* 
lay turn? 'Thstt why, for Heaven's sake, 
in this-ntotc'solemn proceeding, where^ 
from'the Aalure of the offence raaig«d-i^ 
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ihpdi the nature of the eieemiishincea st- 
Stttding it—from the liaiare of the evi¬ 
dence by which it it'to-* be established, 
}t becomes most pecuUady just, most ab- 
Sehitely necessary, if justice is intended, 
that" the defendant'should have the most 
dear and distinct notide* the most precise 
advertisemeot and Horning ef the ^ects 
with which she is'chaTged--rwby arc cir¬ 
cumstance^-which are at; best but evi¬ 
dence ffom which the fMt may. be inferred^ 
why am thpse otrOunmlances to be blaaouv^ 
ed rwon the face of the indiotment ?" > 

[Here tb$ learned gentlea|a»*8 argu¬ 
ment was interrupted by the entrance of 
the Queen. -> The House. rose to -receive 
Her Majesty, wbo^ Mtended by lady Antjr 
Hamilton, took ber seat within the bar* 
and immediately in frtmt.d'her counsel..! 

Mr. Dtnman continued.—It was for 
these reasons that he .protested against 
the principle of thCibiB, which .he could 
only view as an enumeratjpn of doubtful 
circumstances proceeding upon an ex* 
parte statement^ capable - probably pf n 
complete and satisfactory answer, but 
certain to excite prejudice against dm 
party accused, and supposed to bo put 
fairly and impartially upon trial. But be 
would proceed for a moincnt with the 
language of the bill.'' It stated, drat Hey 
Majesty the Queen, wholly regard!^ pi 
her honour and pf her cbaractef, and up^ 
mindful of her duty to her huslrand* cpj%t 
ducted herself to the said Bartholopiefr 
Bergami, and in other rejects, bpib. in 
public and private, in various places and 
countries which she visited, with inde¬ 
cency, and with, offensive familiarity apd 
freedom.’' What, the. learned counsel 
would ask, was conveyed, by such lan¬ 
guage? How was such a charge to be 
met ? Wbat. was to be understood by 
.«in other respects ?’’ There were cir- 
cumstaoces stated, which, gt law, would 
be considered as. moft unju^ly and ipost 
iniquitously statedbut. apt. a prprd, not 
a faet, which proved the Quegn to hayp 
been onmipdml pf her duty tp her hugr 
band; and then, in order to meet bar 
with a charge of whl^h she eodd hayy no 
notice, and opiild; .ppt posahty be pre¬ 
pared to mnjmrar, - they provided 
selves with arguoaente'and witneteos ay te 
indecent faanliaritiestMa ptlnar resj^ts,^ 
And then, as .aclimla, to which toe e<i>- 
thor of the .bU} < seemed tp hfvy wpriad 
iumself, (wma the ohej-ge which JiaPad 
notdaredtp.make.pmpt^aBk,.d)d^/9]^ 
which would «f b^O^bcfiP 

‘‘ .i'OV 
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losuppOTt Hia JjiU, and without which it { letter addressed by the IVinccts of Wales 
never could stand for a moment;, then, as to his late majesty upon the subject of the 
though he had worked himself up to tlie< inquiry in 1806> In tlie course of 
desperate and ’tmnatural resolution ',o£ inquiry, Mrs. Lisle, a lady of the highest 
taking the chance that some suborned, chwacter, was examined ns to tiie poiuliict 
wretch from among^ the perjured, abject 1 of theJ^rincess of Wales, nndshc declared 
pack, dragged by bribes from among the 1 that she tliouglu the conduct of the Prhr- 
dregs of society in those countries which 
the Queen had visited, might come up to 
the mark, then came the “ intercourse.*’ 

He had nevercknown until now that it 
was necessary to qualify the word adultery. 

He should have thought the simple word 
sufficient without any other epithet. But 
the deviser of the bill bad worked himself 
up step' bj' step, and, after reaching the 
points *' licentious and disgraceful,'* he cision, to ascertain. How many women 
had contrived to go one step further, in are th6re, most virtuous, must truly 
hopes of inducing the jury to infer aduL modest, incapable of any thing impure, 
tery from the circumstances which might vicious, or immoral, in deed or thought, 
appear in evidence before them. 'The who, from greater vivacity of spirite, from 
beau movement, however, was to. come, less natural reaetve, from that want of 
First was manifested the deep sense of her caution which the very consciousness of 
majesty’.s scandalous and vicious conduct; innocence betrays them into, conduct 
next, the determination that si)c had rea'> themselves in a manner, which a womnii 
<?ered herself unwofthy of her station and of a graver character, of more rc.scrvcd 
prerogative; then.the resolution to de- disposition, but not with one particle of 
prive her of thoso advantages; and last, superior virtue, thinks too incautious, too 
as though it had just Occurred to the mind unreserved,* too familiar, and which, if 
of the ingeiiioufr writer, camo that remark- forced upon oath to give her opinion upon 
able clause,jwhich, as a postscript sopie- it, she might feel herself, •as an honest 
times contains the whole meaning of'a *woman, bound to say, in that opinion, 
letter, seemed to contain the whole war flirting!” Mrs. Lisle, it should also 
force of the bill—thef sentence of divorce be observed, was, gt the time of lier ex.- 
against her majesty the Queen; thereby amination, under tl|e severe oppression of 
permitting her royal consort to contract haying, but a few days before, heard of 
a‘second marriage. ' , the death of her daugli<or; a daughter 

He had already, the learned counsel wl o had been happily married, and wiio 
continued, alluded to the indefinite na- had lived happily with her husband in 
ture of the changes in the bill—to thei^*. mutual attachment till her dealh. Thu 
frequent depeivlencc upon individual very circumstance of her then situation 
ing and opinion. And upon what feelings would naturally ^vc a graver and severer 
opinions w'as her majesty charged with cast to her opinions.”—If such, my lords, 
indecent' and improper freedoms ? ■ For, (continued Mr. Denman} are the able and 
after all, there was'nothing for it but opi- incontrovertible remarks made upon the 
nion. We had opinions distilled to the evidence of that most respectable and' 
third and fourth degree;, presented, by honourable individual to whose testimony 
some one to the committee.; by the com*, threy appIy-*-if it must be admitted that 
mittee to the secretary of state; and by in such a case great allowauce ought to 
the secretary of state to the attorney- bd made, not only for peculiar notions 
general; opinions given-by the'Houa^ with respect (o propriety of inuimers, but 
knew not v^omi, add- icomiog through for the existing state of spirits of the 
channels equally unknown. 'He would person by whom such notions may be,en- 
defy any human beihg to point out a tertained, what weight shall wc ascribe 
qiiestfen upon which such variety of opI- to the opinion that her majesty has iii- 
nion mi^'t'ckist as^pon that question of dulgod in “indecent and ofleusive fami- 
improper/'familiarity: and upon that very liarity and freedom”—an opinion pro- 
point ^/wodld refer the Plouse to one ceeding from nobody knows whojtii^ and 
of tife finest cbmposUions which had ever' which must-have been foun^d on infor- 
been produced' bV the pen of inan<^-the mation passing through a yarie.ty otcUan'^ 
VOL. II. 2 U 


cess wa^ only hirting conduct,’ which 
<was the strongest term renuimiug against 
the Princess upon that inquiry. The 
.letter to which ne would,refer their fcrd- 
■siiLps contained these observations ; — 
“ What Mrs- Lisle exactly means by only 
’flirting conduct, what degree of impro¬ 
priety of conduct she would describe by 
it, it is'extremely difficult, with any pre- 
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tiols.-' My lords, the passage which- I 
hiivo just rred, seems io haive'a classical 
allusion to a sentence in Which Hume 
describes the character oF the unhappy 
Anne Boleyn. That sentence is as fol¬ 
lows ;—“ Anne, though- she appears to 
have been cnti'-ely innocent, and even 
virtuous in her conduct, had a certain 
gaiety, if not levity of character, which 
threw her off her guard, and made her 
less circumspect than her situation re* 
quired. Her education in France ren- 
ciered her the more prone to those free-^ 
iloms; and it was with difficult}' she con¬ 
formed herself to that strict cerenioniul 
practised in the Court of England.” And 
let it be recollected, niy lords, that on 
the subject of “ familiarity,” there is 
something in royalty which dispenses to 
the possessors with the necessity of bemg 
so aleri; with reference to it, as may be re¬ 
quisite on the part of persons of less ele¬ 
vated condition. They cannot lose any 
rank by whatever condescension they may 
show. If tlicy give way to generous 
kindness and sensibility—if, in moments 
of confidence and absence from suspicion, 
they indulge ia their native joyousness of 
character, they tiiereby diminish nothing 
of the true dignity which belongs to them, 
ft is for persons of inferior station to feel 
a jealousy on this subject, to keep at a 
distance from what might be termed undue 
condescension, and to avoid that amiable 
familiarity which is inherent in all good 
minds, when at liberty to act fronf native 
impulse. Sncli', my lords,-Is the charac¬ 
ter wliich was formerly attributed to an 
illustrious person whom I must not'here 
name. I may, however, be permitted to 
mention an anecdote j>f that illustrious 
person, which 1 believe reks on the au¬ 
thority of the late lord Guilford. It is 
said, that tiint illustrious person, some 
. years ago, so far forgot himbelf as to in¬ 
dulge in habits of familiar kindness even 
with persons of a rank so inferior to him¬ 
self as waiters at taverns.—From one of 
those individuals a note was addressed to 
that illustrious person as follows:—^ara 
Spring, of ilie Cocoa-tree, presents his 
tompliificnts to his Royal Highness, &c. 
&c.” To this his Royal Highness re¬ 
turned an answer couched in these terms: 
—“ This may do very well between yau 
and me, Sam, but it wiiriiot do -with ^our 
people of high-dignity. - For God's sake, 
do not speak so to Norfolk or Arundell” 
[a laugh], » 

My lordf, I bog leave also to remind 
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yoUr lordships, that, but a short time 
since, it was by no means improbable that 
^ proposilinn would have been laid before 
rjmur lordships, of a description Very dif- 
1 ' ferent from the present bill; a proposition 
which, instead of enacting that her ma¬ 
jesty should be dethroned, and her mar¬ 
riage declared null and void, would have 
recognized her majesty os queen consort, 
would have continued her in the legal 
enjoyment of all her rights and piivileges, 
would have'secured to her an anmn'ty for 
life of fifty thousand pounds, would have 
undertaken to convey her in a royal yachs 
to any part of the continent, and would 
have entreated her to accept, in conjunc¬ 
tion with her royal husband, the grateful 
acknowledgments of parliament, for the 
facilities afforded to such an arrangement. 
If in any argument the conclusion shall 
appear to be false, and if that conclusion 
has'been fairly drawn from the prcmisOii, 
then the premises themselves must have 
been false.—If, therefore, your lordships 
were within a hair’s breadth of having 
the proposition wliich 1 have just de¬ 
scribed submitted for your sanction, it 
follows that the charges against her ma¬ 
jesty arc false, and that the premises on 
which those charges arc founded cannot 
bc'true. Or, my lords, take it the other 
way. . How conics it that wo are here ? 
The whole of this unfortunate affair ori¬ 
ginated in his majiftty's message to Par¬ 
liament. What was the gist of that-ines- 
sage? That the Queen's'arrival in this 
Country rendered some parliamentary 
proceeding necessary. The honour and 
■dignity of the Cfow'n, the welfare of the 
•state, were in no degree implicated, it 
seems, until her mnjestyls arrival in this 
country. Why, then, my lords, the pre¬ 
amble of the hill ought to have run thus: 
— “Whereas in spite of the. offer'of 
I 50,000/. a year made to her majesty to 
stay away, and whereas, although her 
majesty kneiw of the charges that were 
to be exhibited against her, and whereas, 
althougii a long negociation was carried 
I on, of a nature the most favourable and 
^flattering to her indjesty, she refused' jto 
become a party to her own degradation 
by silently acquiescing in her exdusion 
from the Liturgy^ &c.: therefore be it 
enacted, that her majesty shall be degraded 
and divorced, and tiiat her royal consort 
shall be at liberty to marry again.” If your 
lordships wish the preamble of this biii to 
speak the truth, it must assume one of 
the forms which I have described. - At 
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any rat^, it must uot retain that in whiqh 
it is at pcuiieiit raoultled. My lords, I do 
not like tlie introduction ot levity on a 
subject of tl)i$ jtrave nature; but I de¬ 
clare, that H'hen I first heard this bill read 
I tliougl)t myself in a theatre, and fancied 
that the veridus parts were got up by 
dificrent performers. One seemed to me 
to say, “ Iier majesty engaged in her 
service a foreigner of low station;” 
oiiothcr, “ A most unbecoming and de¬ 
grading intimacy commenced between 
her Royal Highness and Bartolomo Ber- 
gumi;” a third, “Her Koyal,Highness 
placed him in high and confidential situ¬ 
ations about her Iloya! Highness’s per¬ 
son:” a fourth, “Her Itoyai Highness 
conducted Inn self in :i nuniner that proved 
she was wholly unniindlnl of her exalted 
tank and station;” nod then came Mrs. 
(Jantlour, implying, lu the phrase, and 
in other 'respects,” a something which 
even her kindness could not extenuate. 
Really, my lords, it apjjenrs to me that 
we are acting the “ ^School for Scandal 
and that this solemn inquiry in which wc 
are engaged, is nothing more than a so¬ 
lemn farce. It appears to roe that there 
has been a kind ufJNlalvolio, expelled frotn 
Itis stewaidship by the combination of the 
servants, with whom he has quarrelled, 
and who have determined to wreak their ’ 
vengeance on him, although the most 
distinguished person in their mistress's 
household. 

What we complain of, my lords, is, the 
absence of a distinct and definite charge, 
and the multiplication of circumstances, 
tVoiii which an inference is intended to be 
drawn; but against which no defence 
be made. What we complain of, my 
lords, is, ihat a motive is held out to your 
lordships for passing this bill, which wou)d, 
be inoperative in a court of justice or on 
an impeachment. In a court of justice a 
jury would be sworn to determine whether 
the distinct fact alleged had been ac¬ 
tually committed or not. , In the case of 
an impeachment distinct articles would 
have been exhibited, and every one of 
your lord^hips would.have, been severally 
called on to declare, upon his personal 
honour, whether or,4iol he believed that 
the specific cliargex true... But, my 
lords, under the present circumstances it 
is dilHculti—nay, itHs hnpossible to say on 
what principle your lordships will indivi¬ 
dually be guided ill your decision. Some 
(I'lblcloa'ds, woo may be satisfied that no 
” aduUeious'intcicourse” has taken plaeo, 
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may nevertheless entertain such high 
opinions with respect to ” lamiharitajs,” 
as to be induced to eonvict lier r.injcsty, 
and to think it therefore necessary to pass 
this l)ill. My lords, I know that all the 
noble .persons present who are lawyers 
will declare, “,We must have the adulierv 
distinctly and unequivocally provedbut 
there may be other noble lords who may 
be of opinion that a strong surmise v. ill be 
sufficient. What security, tlicrelbrc, can 
1 possess of a just and legal decision? 
The law lords from- their professional 
habits, I irfay be sure of; but how can 1 
tell on what other noble lords may be 
pleased to found their, verdict ? In an 
action for crim. con., or in a criminal 
court, the judge would say, “ I must 
have the fact of the adultery djslinctly 
proved,” and if it were iioc distinctly 
proved he would direct the jury to ac¬ 
quit the defendant. But the question is 
how we, her majesty’s counsel, are so to 
guage and measure your lordsliips opinions 
as to be able to do away with the various 
impressions which this bill is caicnlaicd 
to make on your lordships’ minds? Some 
of the allegations in this bill may appear 
to your lordships to be true. Tlierc may 
have been frequent ” familiarities” as they 
are called. There may have been fre- 
’ quent sittings at table together. There 
may have been frequent appearance.^ 
of intimacy during tlie continuance ot 
mqtuul hardships and difficulties, whldi 
unde^ other circumstances would be im¬ 
proper. But how are vfe to know what 
evidence on such subjects n ill be satis¬ 
factory lo all your lordsliips ? Some of 
your lordships may be disposed to convict 
our illustrious client, on the ground of 
” unbecoming and degrading intimacy 
others on her having advanced the indivi¬ 
dual implicated with her “ to a high situa¬ 
tion in herslioyttl Highness’s household ;” 
others on her having “ conferred upon him 
a pretended order of knighthood;” others 
on her having “ received into her service 
many of his near relations.’* Kvery noble 
l6rd may discover spmc particular basis 
on which to justify his vote ; and no two 
peers may pronounce on thesame grounds. 
There may oven be some of year lord- 
ships tempted by views of expediency 
alone to pass the measure. all kpow 
that when great interests clash—when the 
highest characters of the realm are ,op- * 
posed to one another, this laugi^^e wtill 
be held—this language has been, jield— 
that as one of the parties rauai bs u;*- 
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[iliiceT}, rlghli^or wwng, the one Jess im¬ 
portant to the general weal must give 
way. One print has even dared to say, 
that if your lordships do hdt fecl ju^ificd 
ill treating her majesty as a criminal, the 
public interest requires that she tshould 
be made a martyr! .Far am I, my lords, 
from insinuating that such an argument 
can have any weight on your lordships’ 
minds; but the doctrine hasbcen>avowcd, 
and we can therefore have no security' 
witii respect to thce)(tentof its influence. 

If I am ashed, what course pf proceed¬ 
ing would be preferable to the present, I 
reply, that it is in the power of the House 
of Commons to call on your lordships by 
an impeachment to enter into an inquiry 
into this subject. Certainly a grand jury 
could not investigate the nature of any 
acts allpged to have been committed at 
Milan. I3iit yonr lordships are not pre- 
cliuled Iroai riieh an investigatioai. An 
impeachmeiU would be a trial. A bill of 
pains and penalties is no trial. It is cal¬ 
culated to defame the accused. It is cal¬ 
culated to excite suspicion against your 
lordships—unjnst, I allow, but certainly 
not unnatural;—suspicion, which, if the 
present proceeding be persevered in, the 
public M’iU think they have a right to 
entertain. My lords, in the most solemn j 
manner I disclaim any, the slightest im- 'j 
putation, on this high tribunal. ' I revere 
It from the depth of my heart. If on 
any occosion it shduld happen to appear ! 
to bo influenced by a sinister motive, I 
would rather submit to that inconvenience 
than throw .'tny odium on its gepernl ad¬ 
ministration of justice. But if the public 
see the legislature- of the country, on a 
great and important occq^iion, depart from 
the principles of justice, arid volujateer 
the support of charges, such as those 
which this hill exhibits, the time will come 
when it will be llifiicult for tUe wannest 
advocates of our constitution to justify 
your lordships’ conduct. I will not repeat 
the remarks. ofTcred *to your lordships yes¬ 
terday on this iiill by my learned friend. 
Tile proceeding is, Vas my learned friend 
.justly observedj a proceeding in which 
the accusers, the jury, and the legislature, 
are combined in one. In reference to the 
measure of former times, to tvhich my 
lenrried friend alluded (and against which 
so able a protest is entered.on your lord- 
Bhip-i’ .Journals), 1 «ill say, ihat I should 
consider thc hunour of the peerage dearly 
bought, weie it- to be on the’condition 
of Jindtiig my ancestor’s name in the mn- 
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jorJty by which that measure was carried. 
Let your lordships consider the evil con* 
sequences with reference to your own 
dignity, which must be the result of per¬ 
severing in a departure from the principle 
which 1 am advocating. In a judicial 
proceeding this House ought alone to pro¬ 
nounce; What will be the consequence 
of your lordships sharing your high func¬ 
tions with others ? Your lordships examine 
evidence on oath,' and you pronounce 
your opinions upon your honour. If, 
after passing sentence on her majesty, by 
acquiescing in the present bill, you send 
it down to the Lower House, it will there 
be exposed to all the indignity of popular 
clamour. In that House witnesses arc not 
examined on oath; and yet they may be 
subjected to all the scrutiny tb which six 
hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen of va¬ 
rious habits and tempers, may choose to 
expose them. I have certainly no incli¬ 
nation to disparage that House of Parlia¬ 
ment; but 1 cannot forget, that it has been 
said by one of their most distinguished 
members, that they never entered into 
any inquiry, but they disgraced them¬ 
selves. Instead of expressing their own 
unbiassed judgment, every petty corpora¬ 
tion will be entitled to instruct its repre¬ 
sentatives on the subject of this bill.' 

But, my lords, there is yet-a third estate. 
The King must become a party to this 
proceeding; the King and the House of 
Commons will share with your lordships 
I that which has hitherto been considered 
, the brightest and most valuable of your 
privileges. The King, in all cases a for¬ 
midable auxiliary to a cause which he 
espouses, must, in the present instance, 
be an overpowering one. Let us examine, 
my lords, the part which the King has 
•hitherto taken in this afiair. Has the King 
complained, or has he held his peace ? If 
his majesty has held his peace, will your 
lordships set the first precedent since the 
canon la%v, of a dissolution of marriage 
without any (vimplaint from the parties 
I to it i If his majesty has been the com¬ 
plainant—if he has set all the machinery 
going which is now in such terrible ope¬ 
ration—with whet face can your lordships 
call on the King, who,- by that complai.nt 
has already as emphatically pronounccrl 
upon the subject as if^hehad spoken from 
the throne to decide on a question in 
which his dearest wishes are so deeply 
involved? How can your lordships call on 
this thtrrl estate to pronounce on that on 
which it has pronounced already? My 
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lords, permit me ngain to say, in the pre¬ 
sence of my royel client, that in now at¬ 
tempting to avert what is miscalled th^ 
trial of her Majesty, there is no depar-- 
ture whatever from consis^ncy. VVe ask 
for a trial—but we usk ^r a fair trial. 
\Vc do not wish for a trial founded on 
scandalous imputations sealed up in a bag, 
and liinted at for the purpose of poisoning 
tlie public mind- We do not wish for a trial 
in which tlie judges are not warranted in 
examining witnesses on oath. We do not 
wish for a trial in which the ultimate sen¬ 
tence is to be pronounced by him whose 
interest it is to condemn us. Not only is 
tliere no inconsistency on the part of her 
majesty in endeavouring to avert this dis¬ 
gusting inquiry, but the effort is due from 
her to a state in which she is now the 
first subject, and of which she may one 
day be the Sovereign. She owes it to 
tile couftry—she owes it to morality— 
site owes it to justice—s^ie owes it to all 
those principles on which society is 
founded, and. by which it coheres and 
is maintained. » 

lint, my lords, is this bill a bill of Di¬ 
vorce ? Is it any thing else i The last four 
lines of the bill would be perfectly ade¬ 
quate to the description of its object. That 
object is but too obvious. No man can 
be so blind as not to perceive that the 
whole purpose- of the bill is to release 
bis majesty from those ties which bind 
him to his present wife. If, however, this» 
bill were an* ordinary bill of Divorce, the 
liusband must be here to be examined 
upor; oath, if your lordships should think 
tit us to the manner in which he has 
conducted himself towards his wife; in 
order to ascertain wliether she had lived 
apart from him, or abroad witii his ■con¬ 
sent, and other circumstances of that na¬ 
ture. In the system of divorce, which has 
unfortunately increased so much of late, 
there is this security—that no husband 
can successfully appear at your lordships’ 
bar, without showing thatliis own condticf. 
has been free from reproach. If a bill of 
Divorce were preferred before your lord- 
ships, in which it sliuuld appear that the 
wife • at the time of her marriage was 
young and inexperienced—that she came 
from a foreign country with prospects of 
«plendour and hapjiinesa as great as any 
female ever contemplated—that she was 
suddenly assailed by every circumstance 
of irritation and injury—that she found 
her luisliand surrounded by mistresses— 
that the Urth of a child, instead of being 
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the pledge of affection between herself 
and.her consort, seemr^d to. be the signal 
for their total separation—that in a few 
years she was banisljeil from the conjugal 
roof—that she was vigilantly watched by 
hosts of spies and informers—that a*re|>ort 
was called for on her conduct—that ■-'Ver 
a full hot parte inquiry she expevi; need 
a full acquittal, and was again received into 
the eiujiraces of the father of her husband, 
by whopi she had never been deserted-^- 
that at a further period she was induced 
to leave the country—that an experiment 
was then made, wWher that which had 
not succeeded in England might succeed 
in Italy—that the chaigcs against her in 
this country, where the witnesses were 
known, having been blown to atoms, it 
was tried what could be done by means 
of unknown witnesses in a stranjge land, 
who, if they could not convict Iter of 
^uilt, might at least asperse and blacken 
her character—that she had been five- 
and-twenty years separated from her hus¬ 
band, leaving the just inference that he 
had abdicated his rights by neglecting 
that care and protection, to wiiich, as his 
wile, she was entitled; I usk your lordships, 
whether, under all those circumstances, 
you would hear oitcli a case at your bar ? 
I will not ask with what feelings such, a 
husband as I liave described could come 
to your lordships’ bar—here 1 stop. lJut 
this 1 am bound to state—that if tiiis pro¬ 
ceeding is to go on, I claim for my illus¬ 
trious client, her full and ample right to 
every species of rccrinfination. To dc- 
jirivu a wife against winmi a divorce is 
sued, of her right of recrimination, is to 
give an undue advantage to a husband 
who may be unjustly alienated from her. 
If such a husband lias, by unkindness, 
driven his wife from her home, into a 
situation in which she is necessarily sub¬ 
jected to Suspicion, he ought not to be 
allowed to take advantage of his wrong, 
by being protected from all inquiry into 
his own conduct.—fli therefore feel tliat I 
have a right to state, shortly, what I 
c*onceive her majesty’s rights to he on 
the present occasion. 1 think that tiie 
right of recrimination is the must im¬ 
portant right that a (^ueeu Consort can 
possess on such a proceeding as the pre¬ 
sent. And I think further, that if any 
doubts exist on this point, the more they 
are sifted the more surely and .spoeddy 
will they be removed. Unless,; jipdeed, 
; your lordships arc prepared to say, that 
those rules of morality, which arc sup- 
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|)OSe(l biiiiling in iiumble. life, ace to be 
removed altogetlier from the higher clofisee 
of society—unless your lordships arc pre¬ 
pared to hay, that where the situation of 
the party is most elevated the example is 
to be die least—and that where cruelty 
has been most inflicted the greatest cor¬ 
rectness and propriety of conduct e; to be 
observed. In all tlie previous cases of 
bills of pains and penalties they have been 
defended oo the ground of state necessity; 
and it is curious to observe, that in some 
of these cases the very contrary of the 
charge has .been proved. In the year 1700 
a bill of pains and penalties was intro¬ 
duced into the House of Commons against 
a person named Knight for having mrged 
a certain instrument. This bill passed the 
House of Commons almost by acclama¬ 
tion. In the House of Lords the feelings 
were di^erent. In that House the votes 
were equal—the duke of Leeds gave tliO 
casting vote against the bill, and it was of 
course lost. The individual was after¬ 
wards tri(.<l for the same offence in Guild¬ 
hall and acquitted! Thus by the vote of 
the duke of Leeds the Parliament was 
saved from the disgrace of having passed 
an unjuat sentence on an innocent person, 
—from having given a vqte in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the verdict of a court of jus¬ 
tice. The same Mouse of Lords, though 
they refused to find the earl of Strafford 
guilty vvlicn ihat nobleman was impeach¬ 
ed, subsequently passed a bill of attainder 
against him, under which he forfeited his 
life. Is it possible, in^ lords, to quote a 
stronger cose than this;' The language in 
which history speaks of that noblcmanV 
execution furnishes a solemn warning in 
future ages of the necessity of adhering to 
strict rules in tiie administration of-public 
justice. The case of sir John Penwick 
was, 1 acknowledge, a peculiar one; it was 
one attended with many crimisal circun> 
stances, and there was at least the ap¬ 
pearance ot necessity to justify it. But, 
with regard to the initances of Pludket, 
Kelly, and tlic bishop of Uocliestcr,! must 
observe that, until 1 examined your lord- 
ships’ Journals, 1 was not aware that in¬ 
justice had been carried to such an extent. 
The bill against bishop Atterbury was 
passed up the written evidence of a dead 
person: and the bishop was not allowed 
to disprove the facts contained in the 
written statement. Thus evidence not 
adaiissible in a court of criminal law was 
received, and all opportunity of rebutt¬ 
ing it withheld. 
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If this bill is to be suppoi ted on tbp 
ground of state necessity, then I supjiose 
.the party accused must be got rid of, 
whether guilty or iniiocenfi No regard 
must be paid to the justice or injustice of 
the ease. But*if this exigent state neces¬ 
sity eitists, your lordsliips have a right to 
have it clearly demonstrated to you. You 
surely have u right also fo consider the 
danger which is likely to attend such a 
proceeding. In speaking pf danger, I beg 
your lordships to consider that 1 do not, 
even in the most distant manner, allude to 
what is at this moment passing, or to what 
may hereafter pass, out of doors. 1 know 
that your lordships Ore actuated by that 
great justitia, ruat ccclum. I 

know that happen what may your lord- 
ships arc determined to do what you con¬ 
ceive to he your duty. But the danger to 
which 1 allude is of a different nature. I 
allude to the imminent danger ^n which 
.each a measure as that now before yoiir 
lordships will place the tn'onarchy of this 
country. Suppose for a moment that this 
bill were passed, and ihat,]ter majesty wore 
to be divorced from t,he king, and degraded 
to any extent. In such an event, if the 
king were to marry again, and have a male 
child, are there not many, very many in 
this country who would entertain doubts 
of the validity of such second marriage, 
and who consequently would question the 
right of that child to succeed, to the throne? 
I know tliat it would he ridiculous in me, 
as a lawyer, to dispute the ‘|)ovvcr of an 
act of parliament. 1 am aware that the 
lineal descent has been regulated hy acts 
of parliament, on various occasions; but 1 
gjlude to public opinion, by which parlia- 
mont itself has been somctii^ies controlled, 
andd ask what is there not to be teared to 
this country from a disputed succession? 
The title of Henry 4th to the Crowm vvas 
recognised by act of parliament, as was 
also the title of Henry 6tli. In the same 
year, tho title of Edward 4th was recog¬ 
nised, and niqe years after, Henry Gtli 
was again recalled. I next come to Henry 
8th. I That monarch’s marriage witli Ca¬ 
tharine was declared, illegal; and Mary 
was, in 1J34, excluded by det of parlia¬ 
ment from the succesi^ion. After this came 
his marriage vfith .^ne Boleyn. But,-as 
it generally happene.d that the king, some 
how or other., got tirhd of liJs wjves in a 
short time, that marriage was also i^el aside 
by act of parliament, in IJ3G; and both 
Mary, the fruit of the last, and Eii^abetli, 
the fruit'of the present one, were declared 
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illegititnatp. Next came the tttarriage 
with Italy Jane Seymour, which in four 
years after was atinulled. But it appears 
that king Henry never got tid of one wife 
until he had got iinollicr in view. On the 
of .Inly, 15't0, he divorced Arine of 
Cleves, and married (}ueeu Catherine 
Howard. Here'we have in one reign a 
succession of acts of parliannJnt palpably 
in contradiction to each other. I need 
not add, tliat both the children of Henry 
reigned successively, though the succes¬ 
sion had been previously changed in favour 
of lady Jane Grey. But supposing that 
there was to be no fear of a disputed suc¬ 
cession, still I would refer your lordships 
to what took place in 180.0. 1 do not wish 
to revive unpleasant recollections, but I 
feel it due to my iituttrious client to revert 
to that period. If vicious and licentious 
conduct be sufficient to remove her ma¬ 
jesty from the throne, then 1 say that is 
an equally strong argument for removing 
a prince also. Tisen we have only to send 
for the evidence and letter'which were 
delivered in 1809, and it might be said 
that others were guilty of all the crimes 
charged against her majesty—nay, much 
more. If then, this precedent were oncff 
established, the question would be, not 
whether this or that prince was the next^ 
heir to the Crown, but whether any one 
could be found to whom it could not be 
said, '* you haveTjgen guilty of gross and 
licentious conduct within the last six 
years’.” If a’ measure of this kind can 
Tcach a queen consort, wh^ not a queen 
in lier own right? There is no clause in 
the bill wliich would prevent her majesty 
from reigning over these realms. She was 
nearly allied io the royal family in blood, 
and tiiere was no strong improbability of 
her coming one day to the throne. There 
arc at fids moment the same number of 
persons (fourteen) between her majesty 
.and the throne, as there was between 
'William and George the 1st. If, then, a 
proceeding like the present is to be sanc¬ 
tioned, we shall have nothing but a suc¬ 
cession of green bags, containing similar 
charges a^inst theXrown or its next 
heirs. I sliould have'thought, that in¬ 
stead of using the authority under which 
this measure has been introduced to give' 
a sanctien to these^landers, your lordships 
would blive manifested a disposition to put 
down ’those calumnies (the more especi- 
f ally isuch as are levelled against persons 
.'in- high authority), the dissemination of 
■whicb has been for sudh a length of time 
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die crying disgrace of this country,~-The 
bon.- and learned gentleman went on to 
say, thdt if a proceeding of this nature could 
be entertained in that House against the 
Queen, it was equally competent for it to 
entertain another one of the same descrip¬ 
tion against the heir apparent, or the heir- 
presuifiptivc; and he would add, justly so. 
if, again, by the introduction a mea¬ 
sure like that before their lordships, one 
peer could uncrown the queen, another 
peer might uncrown the king; and he 
would say further, that public opinion, 
which, after all, must dispose of crowns— 
and sceptres—and kingdoms, would re¬ 
ceive the same bias with equal facility. 
He did not say that, in the further pro¬ 
gress of the present proceeding, no jus¬ 
tice would be done; but he did affirm this 
—that its principle was one calculated to 
operate, and fatally, upon the monarchy 
of the country. He well knew that there 
were numbers who maintained that the 
quben should h^ve equal justice -done to 
her with anyo'.her person, being a subject 
of the realm. It was contended by 
others, that were she a subject, she would 
have had such steps taken against her 
out of doors, as should in principle be the 
same with the pending measure: hut he 
must say, that in regard to this particular 
proceeding, the case of the Queen was not 
pa'^allel to that of any subject of the realm. 
[|At this part of his speech the tone and 
manner of the hon. and learned gentleman 
8ecm*ed to indicate much exhaustion; and 
it was with some difficu'^ty that we were 
enabled to colleqt the remainder of his 
observations.] This was a proceeding 
against the Q^ueen alone; but he was quite 
sure that for that reason their lordships 
would not think her majesty the less enti¬ 
tled to that protection which every ho¬ 
nourable mind must be ready to award 
her. Thtft which was true with respect 
to subjects at large, was not true as of 
princes of the blood royal: for tlic situa¬ 
tion which they held in the country neces¬ 
sarily made them objects of greoter envy 
and detraction than individuals in a dif¬ 
ferent sphere; and he did not know but 
tha^the example of the 6th of June last 
might be the cause of the creation and 
dimsion of a variety of slanders, origina¬ 
ting at St. Omer’s, and other parts of 
France, affecting many individuals, but 
principally that royal personage to whom 
50,00W. per annum had been offered as 
the compensation for those fights which 
she demanded, and by whom that offer 
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had been refused. If their lordships 
would suppose for a moment, that upon 
this unfortunate occasion, any degraded 
persoii had, !)y some secret means, found 
admission into the palace of the queen, 
and it slioiild appear that lie liad ^^itercd 
there witli some itreasonable intention of 
undermining her state and dignhy, he 
would a.'ic tlieir lordships whether, even in 
that case, any surer or more effectual 
means could have been resorted to for 
such a purpose? He would ask, also,, 
whether the case of the queen might nut 
be made the example for the deposition 
of the throne also ? He would ask ano¬ 
ther question—whether the experience of 
all former times did not bear upon the 
possibility of such a fact ? It was very 
remarkable, but their lordships would well 
remcnibier, that the origin of the French 
revolution was marked by calumnies and 
libels against the French queen—imputa¬ 
tions against that unfortunate woman, 
which were coupled with slanders and 
insinuations against all that was pure, and 
noble, and honourable, in France. Their 
lordships would recollect that eventful 
and gloomy period, when the unhallowed 
hands of desperate men were raised against 
insulted royalty—a period which, as had 
been w'ell observed by an elegant writer 
(Mr. Burke), all the beautiful delicacy 
of the female character was violated and 
despised—a period at which that modest 
sensitiveness, that sacred purity, yt'hich 
impose upon mat) all those moral obli¬ 
gations which the heart owns and which 
the understanding ratihes,’* were lust in 
the licentious profligacy of the day; when 
it had become p common .observation, 
that a king wns'but a man—a.quecn was 
but a woman— a woman was but an animal, 
and that an animal not of the highest ordeh” 
But their lordships w.ould readily recall 
the glowipg picture which That groiit 
writer had drawn of the illustrious family 
to which be had alluded; and they wquld* 
deplore the unhappy consequences which 
must at all times be entailed, even upo;i 
the most moral, the must strict, the must 
virtuous persons that could ever sit on 
thrones, if tlicse libels and calumnies lyere 
to be propagated,‘and inquiries instituted 
into the privacies of royal life, which were 
revolting to commanding understanding, 
united to correct feeling. The learned 
gentleman then went on to eulogize those 
distinguishing ornaments of female-cha¬ 
racter to which he had before adverted; 
and to ask their lordships, what would be 
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the consequence of encouragling a species 
of inquiry calculated to harm or destroy 
tljcir delicate texture; and particularly as 
regarded tlieit existence in this country, 
in the persons of those whom the consti¬ 
tution had vested with rank and authority f 
What, but the stripping of the throne 
itself of these, its most beautiful, most 
honourable'ornaments, and* the replacing 
it by that sort of pharisaical republic, 
which would then be erected upon the 
ruins of the English monarchy ? Buc he 
knew that the greatness of the female 
character consisted in throwing from it, 
to an immeasurable distance, that species 
of impertinence and intrusion which would 
presume to violate, by unwarranted inqui-< 
rics, the sanctity ofdonicstic privacy; and 
upon these grounds alone he might rest 
his only and general defence, if it -were 
necessary, of the Queen, against a measure 
intended to exclude fi'om the throne her 
who ought to adorn it—who came here 
with every'expectation, with every ' oa- 
sonablc hopd, of sharing It—and who, it 
was now attempted to be argued, had 
forfeited—not forfeited, indeed, but had . 
lost—her just claim to It. 

“ There was another subject of great im-' 
portance to which he would allude, and 
, that was, to the argument which had been 
advanced by his learned friend on a former' 
occasion, founded upoi^decisfons not only 
of the common law, but of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, to the effect—that marriage 
was a contract, not merely of a roligiouis, 
but of a civil nature. He did trust that 
their lordships would reconsider this point, 
involving, M it did, so important and sacred 
a'consideration. He did hups that their 
lordships would be induced to-morrow to 
hear, upon this subject, his learned fi iend 
(Dr. Lushington), who would be mircil 
better able to explain to them the eccle¬ 
siastical law upon the matter than himself: 
luit, if this it)dulgcnce should be refusc<i» 
he should then ask- the assistance of the 
noble and learned and reverend prelates, 
who sat ill that House, to explain the 
subject more fully to their lordships. He 
had particularly to request th^.t their lord¬ 
ships would consitfer the balance of evil 
upon this ocCfksion; and that they would 
inquire what state necessity existed for 
the adoption qf the present measure. In 
any result, he trusted, and b‘tf was sure 
that there would be, upon their lordships' 
part, nothing like a disregard or underva¬ 
luing-of the sacred obligations and the 
and religious character of the .wtatriage 
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tic; l>iU tl^t tluft^iquiry being one foiind* ilicy bad entcrf^. ^ley’^leaded again&t 
cd in justice tbo moral iceling of tbe .the manner, but Ui» did n^tiifirink ft’orn 
country, that contract, and its grave afid tlie trial On tlic t*er be 

imoortant nature, woidd nt\cr be lost m^bt be allowed to obwrvc, that it was 
sight of. Comparatlyely speaking, suc^ painful for hitn’ to bo eompcllcd td tUfUdo 
an inquiiy coipd do'n^,possible to upideosant chcumstances affecting* 

but, as their lord^ips would perceive, inf roygl and illustiious individuals, or to re- 
its termination migp^ da much positive vive th^ecollection of intfliy past events; 
harm. And here he must repeat, that he but he uusted that he sho'uld stand lac-< 
did protest ^nd objeot in the most solemn ouitted to thefr lordships for the faithful 
manner againet bills ofpafns and penalties: aisebarge of bis duty to the be<<t of his 
and especially oge^ost a biQ of pains aha means and powers. })e fbit, aUo, that 
penalties, in which' the scene was 4id in he owed to her majesty some apology, 
foieigu states, at a great dUtfince from becaive,, in the course of his argumeoT, 
this ^untry,. and carried through 6 term he had been necessarily, though hypothe-> 
ofsixyears; and upon lyhiph theniustrious tiGa]ly,*led to sunpose something like a 
party had been ponied a list of the hit- possiDiUty of guilt under* circumstances 
nesses against bc|—a privilege which tbc which he was sure never could have cx- 
usage of infciior courts stpictioned and isted, and from which her majesty’s high 
estabb'shed in every other case. In point honour would have revolted.—In conclu- 
of fact, the application to their lor^liips, sion the hon. and leopned gentleman ad- 
onginidty, was, that the a^stf^tial ponefif dressed their lordships in these wor/ls 
nimbt be given, and th? inconvenience I beg to spy, my lords, that whatever 
ai/oidcd; and this gicat principle might may be enacted—whatever may be done, 
be recognised, it was submitted, but mo- by the cxcrtldns of any individual, by the 
dificd in anymanher ttifit to meir lord- perversion of truth, or thiough the per- 
ships might appear mqst sojltabje and cop- ! jurV of witnesses—whatever be the con¬ 
venient, Nowhe^id,|Mtbeforeagrah^ sd^uences which may follow, and whnt- 
jury the witnea^ pdj^iqly "^presented ev^r she may suffer—I will, foi* one, never 
themselves to be sworn, ana ttfe Indfet- withdraw from her those sentiments of 
mept was founded upon their ^evidence, dutiful homage and respect which 1 owe 
No man was left iu^pfe dark about the to her rank, to her situation, to hrt- supc- 
charge brought against hlm.^ or deprived rior mind, to her great and royal heart; 
of tbg opportuoiyrof kiyiwing what Was qpr, ray lords, will I eWer pay'fo any one 
the' character of thotm who appeardd who may usurp her majesty’s station, that 
aghinst him. He felt justihed in saying, respeba and dmty which belong alone to 
the^fore, that so far from havingVeceiv^ her nliom the laws of God and man have 
any thing like favour at their itfrdships* made the consort of his present mijcsty, 
lionds, her majesty had every riason fd and the queen of these kingdoms, 
complain of the course which ^nd bfefeh Tl»e Attorney Generdi then addressed 
taken. He ag^in protested, in hCr fua- their lordships. He could not, he said, 
jestj'3 name, against all bills of path's and 1 1 efraiu from obsCfving, after his learned 
penalties^ but most solemnly agdbst a friends had addressed thek lordships witn 
bill of p#ms an^ pgndt|e^ in a case^hich sp much ability in this stage of tho prb- 
admitted qn^peachmdnt. He protested cecdfng, t!\pt he thought the^ could 
against their lordships declining those have no reason td regret the election tlicy 
duties,whi^ the copstitutiod had imposed had ibade subsequently to ’the objection 
upqo them, uud dndei taking one Vhicb it which was taken yesterday; because (un. 
das not competeht for them, and which doubtedly, in consequence of the license 
they weie neve^ deemed Iil(cly to pcrf&rm; with which* their lordthips Jiad indulged 
from,whiph nd,gdod consequence them upon the present odcasVm) they hid 
likely to Vesdtt, ^ ^fti'lhe'discharge of had^l the edifpntage which theypohsibly 
which th^ must theblielves to could hdre obtained u» this stkge of the 

the probaOUity or rt^plfmg a check ftora proceedilig, by etatements of facts, winch, 
tbc ^hile pi though they Were oft introduced into 

hft ^dnsiderations' to their this part of the case as facts, lie 

lord^fMfiftos^l^r, he must also strUngly most contend were not yet fouodediim 
pfdtm against pHy ibbutation ihat eitmf* the evidehco before thete londsbipaeiby 
(wniose with whom he was adtihk,^ assomptilpos, gratuHou^y miydod ai^by ‘ 
coq/Mt Upon dlftm ealuihnira—(&n exhnet>»i^’l^ which 
VOLTlf. . * •. 2 X *-.!*»« 
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meant not the slightest disrespect to his 
learned friends, but muitf repeat it)— 
by calumnies, unsupported, at present, by 
any thing but thdi* own assertion. He 
found himself, therefore, placed’ in this 
most difficult of all situations, prepared as 
he was, and had come there, to a^ue the 
only question 4. hich he underkood to be 
before tbeir lordships—namely, the prin¬ 
ciple of tliis bill. He was now driven, by 
the course which his learned friends had 
taken, to consider the facts of the case as 
they hSd chosen to represent them. He 
stood, therefore, under'this disadvantage, 
that twliilc their assertions would go forth 
to their lordships and to the vmrld as 
having been made by them from theif own 
knowledge of the facts, he was not, in this 
stage, at liberty to contradict them. The 
matter of that statement, however, was 
not bofore their lordships in evidence; but 
}t had been reasoned upon, as if the whole 
of it were true and indisputable. Their 
lordships* passions had been worked upon, 
and their feelings led atvay by the elo¬ 
quence which had: Jbeen exhausted Upon 
subjects foreign to the question before 
them. That simple drjr question he un¬ 
derstood to be this—“ wliether or not, 
assuming the preamble of this bill to "be 
proved on evidence (because even his 
learned friends in their argument were 
obiiged to assume that)—whether or nqt 
tlie bill was sustainable upon principle 
Such, as he supposed, was the only ques¬ 
tion for their lordships’ ConsiDeratipn. lie 
did, therefore, most solemnly implore, and 
most earnestly entreat their lordships, be¬ 
fore lie came to' meet that part, of the ar¬ 
gument, to banish from their minds those 
impressions which could not fail 10 ha'Se 
been made upon tbemoby the most elo¬ 
quent addresses of his learned friends, 
and, in particular, that which they had 
just heard. But giving that learneclfrierfb 
all due credit, and every dde tribute of 
respect' for the great eloquence and talents 
which hc'had displayed, yet he would say, 
that nine-tenths of his statentent %'ere 
•wholly foreign to the subj'eiitiicfore their 
lordships; aifd upon a cairn and dlspas*- 
sionatc consideration, be trusted that it 
could not h'aVe the least efie^ upon Amir 
lnrilsbips’''mmds in coming decision 
upoh'tn^yiiBi'question w!u<^#as now in 
trdtH biibjfiiif^theW—whkbti^ of no they 
wedld w^eed in the inquiry ? And then, 
—sbg^ising it to be proceeded and 
thai^tiyidldu|d think tlic evideriise satis^ 
Out the serious, gfavc, and 
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at the same time disgusting.charge against 
her majesty—whether their lordships 
would be prepared to say, that this bill 
should not pass; 'pr thqt ix had something 
so horrible in its principle, that it should 
not proceed, or be followed up by the 
."enactmentsvmich were contained in it? 

But now be came to. argue this ques¬ 
tion, perhaps their lordships would allow 
him to recur to the manner in wliich it 
bad been argued by her majesty's coun¬ 
sel. It had been stated, ami to-day his 
learned friend had expressly admitted, 
that in arguing this case, the preamble of 
the bill must be considered as established 
by testimony; and yet their lurdalups were 
told-of suborned evidence, perjure.d wit¬ 
nesses, calumoiators, spies, and traducers. 
If all this were so, even—which'he de- 
nied-^it did not come before them at the 
proper time. This was not dealing with 
the qiicstidn plainly or openly. It was 
tampering, wim f^'eir lordships’ fecljpgs, 
and'treating'the ^ubject quite unfuirij; 
because the' question 'simply was—anti 
briefly—whether this bill should not be 
proceeded in to all its subsequent stages, 
pfbvided the preamble should be proved 1 
But here he in another difficulty. 
Another oIriecUon had been started by 
bis Ifi'arned mepd to-day, who had gone 
.through the preamble, and had attacked 
not' only the manner in which it was 
worded, but had gone.into the whole his¬ 
tory' of the raahner (and he supposed it 
was competent for his,learned mend to 
do^Bo, by their lordships having permitted 
;hiro) iOr-'Whicli the bill had been framed 
,abd introduced; and then had proceeded 
to argue, that her majesty laboured under 
a disadvantage,, .from the proceeding 
which had been. adoptedi to which she 
would not have beCh liable in the case of 
a proceeding before a grand jury, after¬ 
wards referred toU^tnef^ufy. But he 
(the attoVney-gencrallj iraagihed'tbat their 
Idrdsbip? roust have been satii^illcd, th^t no 
such proceeding, in "this instance; coqld 
take place. K the acts in question had 
been committed in this cdiintry, they 
would have Sitbiect^ her majesty j^o a 
change of high, t^asbjlf, andjo tpe conse¬ 
quences'of’such'q’clfiifle/’ But by, reason 
of their being alle^d'iEB have been com¬ 
mitted ' with f foreig^ek,^ and. m a foreign 
state, her majesty l^abaped'.fMm the 
chargO ’and from' iWpunwhment of the 
qfi^hce : she bec^^, dd'that^abf^up^ 
nbV'amcnablc to the law of'high .ts^oa/ 
learned friOnds had 
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length—and, ftjp'"doubt, nith ^fFcct-^pii 
tbe circumstance their lordships having 
referred the papers ,|o a secret conoitnittee^ 
and having introduced a measure upon 
the recommendation of that cofnmittee. 
His learned friend had stated, that a ’se¬ 
cret committee had.been assimilated to a 
erahd jury; but that, in the present case, 
tncy had proceeded upon evidence which 
no grand jury-would go upon, and found 
on it a charge whicli no grand jury,would 
find. But their lordships would allow him 
to hsk, whether fho secret committee had 
found any thing against the Qdeen, as a 
finding hy-them? According to the words 
of their report, they considered that tliere 
was a serious ground or accusation against 
the Queen from what (hey had seen; and, 
that,'in their opinion, that accusation did 
so much affect, not only the character.of 
her majesty, but the honour and dignity of 
the Crown, as to render, some legislative 
enactment necessary." lliep, with respect 
to the proceedings cf ^tbis secret commit¬ 
tee, the learned genfleman sail, that the 
sen ct committee , not recommended 

this bill Why, 'the>y recommended so^e 
legislative proceeding, apd that must he a 
bill. Siicb being the case, he ,^ou]d ask, 
whether any objeclion could taken to 
their recommendation?.He would,affirm, 
moreover, that thii^as not only thh most 
regular, but; the only proceeding which 
could bc. adoptedr upon the occasion. 
But, whether it was or was not, at any 
rate that was not the. question now before 
tVtfir lordships. Tl^y had already df- 
K ided upon that pofiit, by agreeing tlw 
it should/be read a first time’; and 
question now was, whether it shot^d pro-k 
coed? It had been said, that the secret 
committee had proccede,d upon unvouched 
documents, and. pn.aut^i alone.. He had 
no" reason for ktiois;r^ iwhat those docu¬ 
ments, wi^rd more ^hsin bis learned friend; 
but.he ftr^^ believed, that to. many of 
the ' depositj'dpfir the lyitne^es bad oeeh 
sv^prn. /$t}t #ny was all tyis ^!M:t^r ad¬ 
dressed to ^e|r Iprdships.? It ^as hot ajt 
.all'in point; thpy^.had .alreadjr decided 
upon the matteic^;. loundedf 

upon tha ireehmm^m^tidn^f a legislative, 
proceeding, recd,f^men{|ad by the secret, 
committee. Ope .opa^atipn liad been, 
made 'by-hiji.learaad!; ftiiend, whicli^ .1^^ 
thought' I very.leixirliardinary one, comthg 
from a lawyer'as he' was. He complained,, 
that the preamble of this bill. cont|qned 
tlmt which indictments at., common* laV 
did hot contain, yamelyf evidence on 
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which . the indictment vfcas fqundcd—-that 
the evidence intended to be brought for¬ 
ward against her majesty was recited ii.i 
the preamble. But had In's learned friend 
forgotten that even the common la^, fore¬ 
seeing the hardships whirh might arise it) 
some cases—-in.cases of tbe highest crime 
known (0 tlie"^ state, high treason—had 
enacted, that not only should tlie charge 
be stated in the proceedings, but the evi¬ 
dence also upon which that charge was 
brought ? But who ever heard of a person 
so accused homplain of thitf ^o far from 
being a liardship, it was a benefit to the 
accusedig Again, he w'as charged with 
not daring to call .things by their right 
names,,of substituting the words “ adul¬ 
terous intercourse’’ for the word “ adul¬ 
tery.’’ • Now, in nine cases out of ten,' it 
occurred in actions for adultery tijat the 
terms “ illicit intercourse,” “ criminal 
conversation,” “ adulterous intercourse,” 
&c. were substituted for the word “ adul¬ 
tery” itself. Why then, liesaid, that with 
rf^pect to the preamble of the bill, it 
stated what it was proper to state, namely, 

: tbe facts that were to be proved. Ilis 
learned friend who spoke last, had, on this 
part .of the subject, enlivened his audi¬ 
ence., with many comments on tiie nature 
and character of the indecent and olfen- 
'sive familiarity and freedom which the 
I prearabie presumed, and of the titles of 
honour which the queen had conferred. 
He had talked much of the different iii- 
terprefhtions which ivould occur to diffe¬ 
rent minds* in judging of these terms. 
What might be thought an indecent fami¬ 
liarity'with a menial, in her majesty's scr. 

‘ vice by one person, (night he viewed more 
indulgently by. another.. .All be should 
‘ say in answer to these arguments, if argu- 
, ments they could he call^, war, that they 
j were wholly out of their place. Let the 
time come avheo thesa YacUi were to be 
proved in evidence tind their .qliaractor 
^ exhibited^ ai^ tWir. lordships would then 
have to jjldge whether, .the evidence justly 
fied the acts st^ed in .the preamble, and 
or^ourse the. preamble itseli^ When his 
learned friend arraigned tljat preamble on 
the grqiipd ,th^ it smted facts that were 
to be ptd^edi and not a djslinct charge, 

, he in at^weV). jshould coll the attcniiun of 
; his learned frici^d to aU tile bills of paina 
; and penalties, and hills of attainder, which 
were tji be traced in our history. If he 
were ^(i^ect in stating th.'it it was the 
- uniform I practice, what other course of 
. proceeding, he asked, could he pursued 
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iMhe present ease wbere.i^ Queen was 
proceeiled against. by bill onr ff Charge of 
im adulteryt?-<~an adUttery not of an ordi* 
uarynntiiFe, but carried on under circum* 
btabcea of peculiar aggravatioOfi 'provided 
the facts stated in the'preamble ir^e sub* 
htantiated b)' evidence. It was upon such 
grounds that thd^ preamble thejpreseht 
bill recited tho deep sense their lordships 
felt " at such scaivdalous, disgraceful, and 
vicious induct-tm the part of her said 
majesty.’’ Let his learned friend look 
again even at the case of D.r.tAttcrbury, 
and he wilhfina the same eburse was fol¬ 
lowed he will* find the'motives stated 
which induced its enactment) viz..the ex¬ 
istence of a traitorous conspitacy within 
the kingdom, and the fears that '^re^en* 
tertained for the security of the Proliant 
succession. Tho grounds alleged/''in the 
preamble of tiic present bill yjhre of the 
same public nature and import as those^ 
stated in the bill against the bishop of 
Rochester. ■ ^ 

Thus mucit he had felt it right to state 
in and^rer to the arguments which bis 
learned friend who spoke lakt had; urged 
against the pr^mble. When tbe^facts 
recited were proved in .evidence,.the great 
ijuestion which their lordships wouldhaxe 
to decide, would be, whether such a siib* 
Btantiation of the truth of the facts should* 
be followed by the enactment of the bill ? 
I t bad beeb endeavoured by his learned 
Iriends to ruse at^ objection to the bill, op 
tile ground that the charges whiclv it 
leged against her majesty bad flowed from 
slsiMler'.and perjury. In the present sta^ 
qX the proceeding^ what right,.he would 
ask, had they to argue upon a gca- 
tuitousand unproTsd dssumptibn ? Where 
were the prpoih to justify it ? llieir lord- 
sliips knew nothing of ,them-r*tbey could 
not know any tlung of them; and for 
wligt purpose such a.> line* of ^observation 
vpas be would .leare to their 

lordships to4ecide. Inthpsftaam spirit, 
it,w;as objected by,his leacam friend, that 
the present bill originated ux ft committee 
:of th^ House, where no deoistTe (pinion 
had been ib>'med* , He could not see'the 
«lcast St length :in sudl an oldectiomi The 
ijdecisiv&bpifiiioD of.theicJot«y^|iiiad yet 
tu be fdrniedl would h^n|||i^.great 
injusti0«£tO>'‘haF<^!^sty))Sil|i»^ lord- 
iiMps, iiplfthaftjpr^^oua ^ribf the |>ro- 
wis^tured ^otprqnbunce a decwve 
opfnio^tlH would'then be imputed , to 
them had for.estalled and pre- 

Judged ^hc^queatloni Their lordibips hr * 


wisely abstaiued from such‘a course. All 
that .they had done was, to express their 
opiaion.^thut there existed grounds for a 
serious diargc against her majesty. 

His learned friend who'spokc lust, had 
with an air of levity recalled tlio attention 
of their lordships to all the steps taken to 
prevent the discussion of the present dis¬ 
tressing question, and to prevent those 
evils, which, whatever may be its issue, 
must result from it; and as a natural de¬ 
duction flowing from such exertions, he 
had been .pleased tp state to thrir lord- 
ships, what, in his judgment, ought to be 
the enactments of the present bill. With 
what justice,could his learned friend draw- 
such an inference Was any charge dis¬ 
tinctly made agdinst the Queen, at the 
period' wlien those, exertions were ipade, 
and the negociation for a compromise 
commenced? Was it not the wish and 
object of that negociation to prevent tlie 
-veryevidence on which the bill originated, 
from being perused by any person in the 
country, even by tb^ir lordships ? Where, 
then, was the ground fbr. that air of tri¬ 
umph, with which hialearned friend talked 
cf what; ought'to have been the enact¬ 
ments of the present-bill? The circum¬ 
stance^' wer^aheted-mthe facts before 
wished' to .he-withheld, ;were communi- 
catedi^ethey were recited in tlie preamble 
of tlie bill; and it wn^therefore, for their 
lordships now to docidp whether, if sudi 
facts were supported by evideneb, such an 
enactment ought not to follow. To con¬ 
found dreumstances^'appiying to two dif¬ 
ferent states of the .’quesrionivsnd to en¬ 
deavour to establish an inconsistency 
.therefrpmj, could -be' for no other pur- 
{lose but.to mislead-tbc judgment of those 
the orator, wsfaddressiog’, to lead their 
minds astray from .th^ great question on 
.whidi'tb^hadtoliieoide,. 

. . Througiibut t|ietwhiile of the argument 
of his learned' frienda v that ^had.been as- 
aumed,; 'Whicb^ at least,' wi^ :extreniety 
doubtful,' namely,' tlmt ’ in ^proceeding 
agaiost her majesty an impeachment could 
have been foidided.. The; whole of the 
ar^ummit a^unst^proheeding by bill of 
pains andjpmidti|^» 'i!eSted>on the ground 
of their lordsN|)f;7«cliiig'im tliat case in 
Uieir legtajatpreinaodmot'.'in tbdr judicial 
capacity. Whenii t1^i!efore,;-hi8 learned 
friends deprecated, adch.m/ cobrsO, and 
contended for an impdoahment^itli^ were 
^ound to Iiave shown, tliabin thh latent 
caso ’an impeachment could have, been 
mauttained. Tli|st proof tbey.dig^^e'' 
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dined; and Uitir .lordships, lie frusted, 
would agree •withttiini, that the' wisest 
course which could have beea-<.«|siur* 
sued, was the. one whidi was the least 
subject to doubt and uncertainty. Be¬ 
sides, he would, t^inddently say, notwith¬ 
standing all those^aira of triumph with 
which those objecUons were introduced— 
notwithstanding, all the uiSammatory lan¬ 
guage which accompanied their statement 
—that a very different character wmild 
have been given to the measure of pro¬ 
ceeding by a bill of pains and penalties, 
had not tliht bemthe very measure, which 
in the present case had been adopted. It 
was adopted becaase.it adverted to certain 
charges against her majesty, which, though 
of the gravest import, were not a violation 
of any law, while the best autjiorities sc^* 
ported the doctrine that an impeachment 
could not be maintained but for a breach 
of n law. Sure, then, he was, tjiat not¬ 
withstanding all the •challe'bges now so 
Iicruicully thrown out, notwithstanding 
all those allusions, to the morality of the 
country, ond all tjiose various topics so 
liberally brought into view, bad impeach¬ 
ment been the proceeding edoptra, his 
learned friend vrodld' have deprecated it, 
and have said, that the pamne^inff in the 
case of an adultery shoola hlive Seen by 
bill, and not by impeachment, because by 
the adoption of the latter course, the ac¬ 
cused party was deprived of the power of 
recrimination. They complained of the 
proceeding by bill, because they were now' 
shut out from recrimination, and strange 
to say, regret that' the ifaipeachment was 
not adoptra; a course of proceeding whidi 
no lawya would venture Urasssrtiallowed 
the accused torecrimineteh^ All tbis.coit- 
tradiction bad'its ptwpesetfit'was'to ter-, 
rjfy and to alarm^ and to vmUhdra# the 
.minds of tbeic.)1orei|hifW &om the. neat 
question mt wlnbbl^lM^i had to dedde.; 
His leartiad’frie^a^had/ it was to be re-. 
coUected, talica this course, not in the 
exerdse-of a;dut^ compulsory witb them, 
‘batacting uod;^ an indcdgencei so vlify 
rarely dio^dt by that Houses so rarely 
indeed^ that the. divorce cai^of the 
of Norfolk wefe'-ehc', oE^.one tci be found 
where the cou^lc<accqsed was/allowed 
to interfere beforecthe^ evidence; was proV 
duoed.’ Adverting^.j tot dte manner in 
1 which >the quediifg. counsel had eharae- 
terized'thetainted.ovidence, aoff^ as they 
called diem, the-false diargesj be ramarh- 
edlhat it was not competent- for^benqi'to, 
^.mdtcauuliallusions.to ijic evidence before; 
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it had been heard, and, as far as he knew, 
he would venture to say that it w'Us of as 
fair a description as had eVer been uttered 
before that tribunal, it was as unjust as 
illiberal to attempt to traduce the cha¬ 
racter,of those whose depositions were 
not yet known even to counsel themsdires. 
His leqfncd friends on life other side had 
introduced a variety of topics before the 
proper time, and by decrying the evidence 
ere the character of it was known, they 
had acted in'a manner as unjust and as 
partial as- could be conceived. The in^ 
dulgence which the House had granted 
them of being heard against the principle 
of the measure in the present stage, had, 
in his opinion, been much alftued; for, 
instead of licqiting their arguments to the 
principle of the bill, they bad launched 
into innuendos, insinuations, and assertions 
which ought not. to have been* made. 
Whatever respect he might hntertain per¬ 
sonally for bis learned friends, it was his 
duty to observe that they did not stand 
there in the character at witnesses, and 
that therefore their lordships could pay no 
regard to their sweeping statements of 
*facts, or to topics introduced with the 
view of induencing the House in its deci¬ 
sion, though irrelevant to the question 
under consideration. 

His learned friends had called their 
lordships attention to the protest which 
had been, entered against this mode of 
proceeding in the case of bi»h)p Atter- 
bury,* and which had been drawn up by 
the then cbancellov Cowper. [Mr. 
Brougham whispered to the attorney-ge¬ 
neral, that lord Cowper was not chan¬ 
cellor at the time he protested against, that 
bill .3 True, he was afterwards lord- 
cbancellor; but^e w,|shed their lordships 
to observe, that one of the principal ob- 
jectioOti recorded4n that protest was, that 
proceedings of' tliis kind were in their 
nature, though hot inform, judicial.' In 
a cose such as th^s their, lordships were 
sitting to ^ecav#;, evidence, and though 
their 'funetTotts migtp; 'not be so purely 
jadiciahas ip <a ease .of impeachment, still 
ttey were Bdund tor'look at the evidence 
aiscriipulowaly aa iF>‘the present were a 
triad by^Jtl^Moichtnehti ' Did his learned 
friendsthat their lordships were 
on tbk.ilwoihlao to idiandou that high 
principle ’ of. judieid' impdrtiality—that 
they were not to' regidate their decision 
by. the evidence, bui'that their minds 
wereto be swayed by some base motives 
^different from those which operated oi| 
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tJjcm in eases of impeacliment? 'When and penalties, if it be open to.you to'sub- 
his learned irieiids addressed their lord- init these charges to the decision of a 
ships on sudi topics, he was confident jury of the country. That question how- 
that tlioir arguments would have no infiu- ever, W8« now set at rest,-'and he rejoiced 
ence; for this, though not in form, was in it was so;-because he weli'knew that tlieru 
suhstuuce a judicial proceeding.^—An- were'tnany conscientious 'and lionourable 
ctlici- principal objection urged by the persons who had doubts on the subject, 
jwofessors in the case of the bishop of and who had a right to demand that those 
Kochester was the proceeding by bill, in- doubts should be satisfied. That uncer- 
stead of articles of impeachment, which tainty was now removed; and he boldly 
necessarily brought^ die question under challenged his learned friends to the argu> 
the decision of two tribunals, and ment, ond defied them to produce a single 
thus in fact allowed two trials instead of case in support of their assertioq, that the 
one. They thought .that the greatest facts alleged in the' preamble of this bill 
mischief of the course pursued consisted would bear out an impeachment, and that, 
in their lordships giving up the judgment consequently, an impeachment was the 
which belonged to them, and transferring- course that ought to have been adopted, 
it fo another tribunal not so competen^to Though he was hot prepared to say that 
conduct a judicial investigation, and where an impeachment could not be resorted to 
popular feelings and passions wer</ likely in even a doubtful case, yet, if there was 
to havt greater influence. /But 'this, a doubt as to the competency of that mode 
looking at whk was passing odt of doors, of proceedingi he contended that that was 
was nut an objection which the Queen was a sufficient reason Tor pursuing another 
likely to take to (he present mode of pro- coarse, - 

ceodiiig. Indeed, he should have thought Thus, he conceived, an answer was fur- 
thiU this protest would have been tbodast nished to the only poiht he had heard ad- 
tliing that his learned friends would have vanced against the principle of tiie bill, 
referred to; for it proceeded on tlid: nice' exdepting those dediiUn^tory topics which 
sense entertained by the’protcsters oftha his learned friends had thought proper to 
dignity of the House, and their unwilling- introduce, buMlwhich he should not pre- 
ness to have its, judicial functions trans- sume to fi^low up. How should he be 
ferred tO the other House of Parliament, 'arraigned if he so far forgot lUmscIf as to 
What was the other objection to the pro- expatiate on the enormities of the charge 
reeding by a bill of- pains and penalties i contained in the preamble of thjs bill 
It was this, that the bishop of llochester against a person of the high rank*of queen, ' 
w-as amenable to the common law trilninais then indeed a princess, but niece to the 
of the country. * Why, said t||e opposers late king of Prussia, and next in rank to 
of the bill in that case, adopt on extraordi- the queen of'England ? How should he be 
nary mode of proceeding when the ordinary arraigned by his' learned friends,,-if he iti 
judiuature of the land was open to you? tlje present stage were to eqiargc'bn tho 
What was the fact in the present case ? evidence abotft to be produced! The pain 
It was this, tliat no proceeding in the cri-- of the task would be great enough, God 
niinal judicature was open. *This opinion, knew,* when the necessity art^ved ! - Frdni 
before contended for, was now condmied all refibrence to those'deelartfatory topics ' 
by tho first authority, that of (the judges which so well belon^dl.t.ethe{n,*'aind which 
of the land. Had such not been his opi- -with theii^splbuEd talents' khe'w'so 
nion, had; it not been upheld by the deci- well to ^^force, he was b6iji(idV.'by a;'diilfl- 
sion of the judges, had there existed a mafiditigsdnse qf duty, to abs^rii ’' Hdw, 
power of bringing-.these.charges before he"weuM'ask,-would his cdndact have 
any of the branches ofthe.crirainkl judN been arraigned had he ?ep,tUrc(1 to. expa- 
cature.of the country, he (the attornefr tiate the ehjprn^uk'crii^inality'of the 
general) would nevbr have presentedhitn- charges which'the pt'ieemble'-df 'fhehiil set 
self to exercise tliat duty, in'the:<iiSioharge. ferth, coiiiaiittad blf'd'|prfe'cess destined 
of which he appeared their tor he elevktad tbw sm^dld-station 

lordships ba;;. He. would further, the queen of these ot'hgd he even 

that under such a auppositiou, hi language aliuoed to the variety ofhvidence by which * 
as strong as’that, employed in the protest such chaiges would'bh substantiated f 
on the Atterbury bill, he wo:ild have de- That coarse no inducement should have 
precated such.a procedure. Do not, he ii^uehced'him unnecessarily to take, 
would havti said, bring in a bill of paina^ . ^cn the properctime arrived (hat duty ' 
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may clcvplvc on liim, ond as a duty no> 
thing should' d^ter .him from its faithful 
discharge, although he felt sensibly how 
he must suffer under the disgusting, licen¬ 
tious, and vieiojis dioclosure which then 
would be exhibited. * His learned friends 
might prejudge; they .might prejudice; 
they might; assail.: the characters of the 
most eminent and illustrioua in rank and 
station; they might rake from the shades 
of oblivion all those prejudices or failings 
over Which the healing spirit of time and 
more correct feeling bod, in consideration 
or.bis mtmy virtues, thrown a veil—they 
might select the moment when an illus¬ 
trious, individual (the.duke of York} was 
next in succcssio^to the throne, when the 
remains of his illustrious^artner had been 
just consigned to the grave, to woundihis 
feelings, and revive recollections whidi a 
belter feeling had never disturbed iinaU 
these things his learned friends might do 
with impunity; to him it was only. open<^ 
to state the iacts which he should-cair 
upon evidence to, sustain. ■. Tliey might 
declaim on the bribes by which that eii- 
dcnce was obtained, and animadvert on 
the nature of the, motives which they. p#e- 
sumed to operate on the minds of some of 
their lordships. tliat remained for 
him was to conjure their lord^ips, and he 
knew he did so not in vain —10 dUmiss all. 
such inapplicable statements from Hheir 
minds, and to „ apply themselves . to the 
gieat and important questioa, on which, 
in fact, they were called in their judicial 
character to. pronounce. 

lie , next, came to the only argument. 
Tot: he might say one solitary argument 
comprised,the whole ,^8peech of hisIWrbed 
friend yesterd^, on tbe pfiacinlfr of the 
bill. It was tnt$, that( tho present pro- 
ce,e<liog was. the adoption .o^an ej;post 
law, ., ,^j[e. dk^ot id^ it. Wbot 
wu.fhe^^c.^,. ^n ^cuoeparked by our 
anqWjtqrs os. the .lugbesf, that could be 
cbmmitt^, against) the stated had been 
comc;hto<i ,by majesty. When he 
said committed, the woras^were to be 
understood as jise^ fpr the wke Pf argu<) 
inent.:. If,the p^ence had .been committed 
in this, .couoery it.|tpptd..have subjected 
her b the seotencS^ add j^nishroent of. 
death. ebroad with .a fo¬ 

reigner, it came notwiUiin the penalty of 
the .lair* From phi accidental circum*' 
stance, therefore, it fell not within the pro;- 
visions of the statute enacted to.guard 
the succession, although such statutewas' 
UQt cdnliued to the merc^effi;«t of securit(jp,’ 
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In' (he suc’i’c.ssion. From tlie preamble of 
tho bill, it appeared that such adulterous 
intercourse was carried on with a meniitl 
in a very low statinn in her majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, and continued under the most inde¬ 
cent, Ucentious; and disgraceful oirdum- ' 
stances. Was this not spi oftence to be 
lookedato by their lordships ? Was it be¬ 
cause it' was not high treason within the 
'law, that it should pass by unchecked and 
unpunished by th'e state ? It was thought 
not in law high treason; yet in the mural 
sense it amounted to that crime. To say 
that because it was thus committed, and 
in a foreign country, and therefore ought 
not Ho be punished, merel)^ because the 
proceeding would be an c.r poit facto pro¬ 
ceeding, would go to^deatroy the princi¬ 
ples on which all divorce epes were sus¬ 
tained. All such proceedings were a de¬ 
viation fro-n the principles of the common 
law, and were adopted on spcciBc grounds. 
The law of the land said, that the mnr- 
riage contract was indissoluble, but the 
complaining party said it was violated, 
apd came to their lordships to pass an ex 
postfacto law, to annul the marriage, and 
degrade the uftending party. Tlte consc ■ 
quence of a divorce 'was, to degrade the 
party from the rank formerly enjoyed; 
and thus, though it was not a bill of pains 
‘and penalties, its qffect was the same. 
But it'had been argued by his learned 
friend, Mr. Brougham, that the Queen 
should not be made responsible for her 
conduct, because she had no notice that 
she was doing wrong. Her majesty was 
therefore to say, “ True, I have been this 
abandoned being; 1 have committed this 
scandalous crime; but I have come to 
England, and you must not punish me.” 
In reply to this, ffe would say, Because 
the crime has been committed with a fo¬ 
reigner, by which it is only rendered the 
more scanqglous and. degrading to the 
country, we tmmot f unish it by the ex¬ 
isting favTs; but we cannht allow it to pass 
with impunity^ apd therefore we will annul 
the makriage with t^e monarch.” 

/This-hd: conceived to be a sufficient 
answer on that point, and he should 
tliergfore proceed to the next argument 
advanced^^oAltbe other side, which was, 
that thd).<d|ij|ga in the- preamble of this 
bill prill an impeachment. Some 

persons thought it doubtful'whether an 
impeachment could not-be sustained for 
an ofleuce not known to thp law of the 
land; and in support of the opinion that 
^ pduld,. the case of lord Somers had been 
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referred to, vrho was impeached on ac¬ 
count of the partition treaty. He appre¬ 
hended, however, that high official per¬ 
sons were guilty of a misdemeanor if they 
neglected or violated their duty : if any 
public functionary abused the power with 
which he was invested, he was guilty of a 
crime against the state. [[One .of the 
Queen’s counsel repeated' the word 
« crime !”3 He was not to be thrown out 
of his argument by the repetition of 
this word; and he would again assert, 
that a public functionary misconducting 
himself as he had supposed, would be 
guilty of a crime, and might be impeached. 
The learned gentleman then quoted'the 
authority of judge Blackstone to show 
that an impeachment might lie for any^f- 
fence known tp the law of the land.,/ But 
the guiljt of the Queen being cqmfmitted 
abroad, was not known to /the law, 
and therefore could nut be Reached by 
impeachment, according to the .doctrine 
of Blackstone. A public functionary like 
lord Somers, might be iropeadied for a 
breach of his official duties; bbt tliat caee 
was nut analogous to the present. He 
defied the other side to produce any in¬ 
stance of an impeachment for an- offence 
not known to the law of the land; and if 
they could not produce such a case their 
argument must fall to the ground. But 
even if the point were doubtful! their 
lordships were right in adopting the pre¬ 
sent course, which, among its other ad¬ 
vantages, gave the accusea the beifhfit of 
an additional tribunal. 

The house had been addressed bn the 
expediency of the measure, but that was 
not the question for tbefr lordships consi¬ 
deration at present. W^pt, he would ask 
had her majesty just now to do with tliat 
question? Her guilt or innocence 
would not bo aflbcted by the eifpcdiency 
of the measure; she courted Inquiry, and 
this bill was the saine to her in that nsi 
pect as an impeachment. Again, it had 
been said, that their lordships were how 
visiting on her iha^y she had 
done as Princess of WideA This topic 
seemed also to have been introduced more 
for the sake of eilfect than Of argument; 
but, like many other pointt''> dwelt'oh by 
hfs learned friends, it was wholly dsttitule 
of solidity; for, asQoeen, her iftuation, 
in point of responsibility! was the same as 
when Prineess of Wales. If; the alleged 
crime had been committed in'this country, 
she would have been equally amenable -to 
the laws in both cases} and by being emtw'. 
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mitted abroad, it rendered-her situation 
the smne in cither staliot}. She was de¬ 
prived of no advantage on the present oc¬ 
casion to which she would have been en¬ 
titled as Princess of Wales, and therefore 
on this ground she’did not experience 
that inconvenience which bad been repre¬ 
sented. Again, it bad been said that this 
bill was introduced with a view to the 
private interests of the king. What! In 
a case which would have been one of high 
treason if the offence had been committed 
in this country, was not the crime, in the 
eye of reason equally to be visited as a 

f ublic offence, although committed abroad f 
f Our ancestors thoiight that adultery in 
such cases ought to be visited with tiie 
highest pcnalticsr of the law, did they 
not consraer it a public offence ? . Had 
they guarded it in such a manner by the 
statute of Edwerd 3rd, .and yet were their 
lordships and the country to say, that a 
jQueen who had, committed the crimes 
charged in the preamble oP this bill was 
fit and worthy to sit on the throne of 
these realms ? Be it as his learned friends 
bad said, that their Iqrdships were not to 
pass this bill unless suck evidence of the 
adultery was produced as' would satisfy a 
jury, be should say, that if the charge »i 
adultery was not proved, the question 
would arise, whether any of the enact¬ 
ments of the bill should remain on the 
proof of the other parts of the preamble, 
if the, other parts were substantiated by 
evidence. His learned friends said, 
“ You are to retain your enactment even 
if the adultery is not provedand to this 
he would reply, that the present was not 
tjie proper, stage fCr the consideration of 
that question,,' for. counsel vvere net to an¬ 
ticipate wmt tlx^r lordships in their wis¬ 
dom might tl^iak. proper,to .do in that 
event. 

He was aware that in gc^g over the 
arguments oftlie learned counsel to whom 
he was opposed, he m^bt have omitted 
manV' points qn whicdi they bad . dwelt. 
Haknear be bad passed over the decla¬ 
mation fn which they had indulged, and 
he conceived that there was an imperative 
cgll on him not to folk)w fitem. jn that 
course. He felt that he was addressing a 
grave assembly, coi^oysed of persons of 
the highest rank, attainments, and honour, 
in the country; and bb.knew that ob such. 
an occasion appeals to the passions, how¬ 
ever they might excite admiration for the 
advocate at, me bar, would, ultimately be 
of no .effect. Thsir lordships were to 
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be ta«d« eifbbr Intrcaty, by fatnrir»' or the fool ai>4 tmfewded Mperstone which, 
by menaces; to wetve Ihmi the straight they bad chst out>>hadr|^t thcmaehres out 
forward path of duty.' He was aware oftheaituatioii of defendantaofthiscaae. 
that this, as it had been called by hia The charges which they bad advaneied, 
learned frichd who spoke last, dksa tcC^' wete whti^ unfunded; he darbd. tbeft>r 
ntendous inquiry: he knew that thetpCacfr to tiK proof,andknew wb#woillth 
of the coontiy might be a&eted by it ^ htit be ibe result of tto ttial qs to the fipnduct.' 
ho knew also that damour would hare no cfi theJbdivfdoals directing the proc^d' 
effect on their lordslilps .nunds, he waa. }ngt;,,v He had said,, that the question in 
nos applied, he did dot fear for t^ie iu*;. hla i)ifew<of<k,'>as of the most idctplode* 
tutc; he had such confidence in the good seriptionu. .The Queen conso^i commit- 
sense of the country, that he fett‘aasored tidgiadultery, with a person owing allegU 
wbeh the facts Were-’before,thmn;which ant^. to the'.Ortnrdf. was guilty of high 
bad’hi^erto heCn Concealed, and^n trrastmi,'whether die crime was cQmraiited 
ranch of whitA theiruminda had atttolly Whhin the realm or abroad; time was tiie 
been wnmgbt ohf they would »se ;the law of thejand. But by a refined and 
necessity and the propii^y of the cour^. technical distinction; which had given oc- 
that had been resorted-co^ ‘ The-questtra' caiion for tbuch’ fielmte and ^rious const- 
wan a momentous ode; ..nfecting^not^ oniy deration', and on which the opinion of tlic 
the parties immedlateiy conderOed, - but •judges had bCen token, it turned out that 
the digniiy and - honour. of - dtl 'country tb» ofTenee, if consmitted with a foreigner 
iwetf. If innocent^ howevhr concluded;' abrodd,. however vicious, abandoned, and 
the learned gentleman), tlie party accused scandaloua jt might be, was not only no 
need not feisr ynutf lm^hlj^^ judgment.^ freas^ but was not (wen cognizable by 
If giirlty, I ani:sure that noting-^can^be the law of the land.. But did it therefore 
stated which will'''indace'jrod-i to swerve tblbw that,tt-was to pnas unpunishedi In 
from the path of'duty; hut that; fearktnr, arguing the question, Jte waa forged to as- 
of popular clamour,- you wilE put. yone iunm^me tru&of the allc^atians coutained 
hand to your hearts, anddeddh coosCiem: fn'tbe veamhle of the bill: for thi^ Icaru- 
tiously and justly. 'By yqurdcM^dships’ do- ed genHctaen on'.thu other side .contended 
cision you will,satisfy the'.that that;if any thing charged were proved, 
while ^e meanest subjeci.'’^n. the realm the bill ought not to pass into a la.w. On 
is protected, by mnoeence, .the highest the issue oT that question he would meet 
sub^ eantmt offend with inopiMity.. . them, and h&.ahuuUt assume, for the sake 
The Rdkilor General foHowed6Dn-~4ho bf argument,.that all the facts were m.ade 
same side.’"-He began by saying, .tliathie out (o*thc satisfaction af that tribunal, 
had-also to trouble their lordships on., that' Well, if the Queen consort was guilty of a 
whicl) had been propyrly <disraci9e4«ed’a$' crime, but. onei shade removed from the 
a most ioiportant Bad>-‘mosh'-memi^uus highest ertom known .to the law~or ibo 
question. He confessed that^he pfMtici*, deepest dy«; 0 itherii]k;a religious, amoral, 
pated in the (eqjin'gs wbi(drU^'’b«^-ox*' oija civil' pdot view-—was a person so 
pressed by the ’attorney.gedcr:d’.«eBpej!ti’« regardless o^n^at she owed to the coun- 
iflg' the conduct pursuadJ^^lluniieBrnedl try^to the Crostn^ .and to her rank, to sjt 
gentlemen on the other side. He , 'otv tbe^hfEonehy the aide of the monarch 

understood 4het thedmkmt’to^thair lul^- of.these teaVmsl- 4e.had been arguud by 
sh^< bar ctdmly ahtfi tempegolelys te - dii^ hislearned ftieed, whoepekeyesterJay, that 
CUSS'* grave;' dfy^alegah-eonitftutimi^ becffote thisrstfas Crime known to the 
question: such be obiiceive4 totmveheoi law>of thedaAdijtO’penalty or.pumshment 
the question proposed by thh He^^td' shoidd Attadh/toit^and no inquiry should 
tbd' 'counsel on'^^hoth'’skteSJ -’ But : his- befinttitnted respecting it.; and then both 
leeided'fi^i6ndt,’deTiatiog4'om‘^thie.eourse hej^^fa^vdtb^-leera^ frlend had gone 
and mdaIgiDg?in’ps»4oi^;flnvemi«m had opifto:<«aj!ii^l if any proceeding were re- 
abensed ebeindividisih'it^^^^titeted:^ sori^d^'fivdl; should not have been by a 
this proceeding of'fhiiesostii^Rttfyi cod^: bill ofips^tjsnd.penalties,«but by articles 
duct, aiid had dhai^C(|t(b«> paitiotia whw' ofirnpeaK^menU .^w,. as, to the first of 
assisted in cofieetiUf'the ‘evidence, with' these positions, he* waa.confidenl th|it 
sobornatioir of perjUry, and' the mtwt hotia barely stating; the. facts would be .wfitetent 
rible violation of justice; in attemptibg to to ensure their lordships decision t^av^puc 
make oht n casoagainst the higli- person- of >tbe view be took of the question; for 
age accused'. The learned gentlemen> 1|^ ;jgpuid he address an assembiy.of men of 
V^OL* II. Y 
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honour, stating that such scandalous con- | continue to set an example of such per- 
duct had taken place, aud nt tlic same uicious and extensive operation 1 Look- 
time aflirm that the [>ersoD who had been ing at the case of the bisltop of Roches- 
guilty of it was worthy to remain upon ter, sir John Fenwick, and others, he 
the throne of England There were two should say that if this were to turn on 
courses that might be adopted—<j£be one the-point of necessity, the necessity die- 
tlic bill now upon the table, and other tating those measures sank into nothing 
an impeachment^ What was thq,. nature compared with the paramount compulsion 
of that bill? In the preamble.the oflence for the present bill. He agreed in what 
was charged, an oftence committed with a bad been urged on the other side, though 
foreigner abroad, and therefore, not cog^ suggested in the shape of a charge, with 
nizable by the ordinary tribunals of the respect to the possibility of avoiding 
country. What did the bill enact j A these discussions. Silence upon this sub¬ 
dissolution of marriage, and a deprivation ject coukl hardly be purchased at too dear 
of rank and dignity. Was this,, or was, U a price; but the moment the Queen 
not, an enactment that ought to follow on cliailenged tntpiiry, the moment she 
the proof of the facts of the preamble 1 asserted her innoceoce> the moment she 
For the sake of his argument, he assumed sat .her ..^t in Uie country and claimed 
that they could he proved: and was the her rank Bind privileges as Queen consort, 
sovereign in this respect to be placed in a ^ it became impossible to shun this dreadful 
worse 'situation than any subject in. bis proceeding. Let them insist that great 
realm ? If a case of adultery were estid)- concessions and sacrifices were oftered as 
lishcd before the House in thecal of tha the means of arresting it; but her ma- 
muuncst individual, divorce followed of iCsty, relying, it was to be presumed, on 
course: and diad iwt.tlie king- tke^reame W.innocence, had put an end to the 
privilege I This was a bill oL pqins end possih^ity of trifling with the subject, and 
penalties; but in every commoq^bill of made, it absolutely necessary to proceed, 
divorce the same consequence ;folioia'edf 'I'lto Qneen'^s attorney-general had refer- 
the same penalties attached. Th&Qiueen red to. most atrocious instances of vio- 
was to be deprived of her station rod dig- lepce. He .had quoted the attainder of 
nity; and if the wife of a peer committ^ Mortimer and . its subsequent reversion, 
adultery, she suffered the same degrada- hut it.hatl n« connexion with this case, 
lion. A bill of divorce, therefore, was a The precedent of lord Strafford was 
bill of the same nature and character as eq^uolly irrelevant,. When the popular 
tliat now before tlie House./ . pqrty failed ta mafce out a case of treason 

With great gravity, and-with aepower ' against' Strafford, he became the victim 
of eloquence seldom equalled, the eounsel! of a bill of attainder, and the reasons for 
on the other side had endeavoured to its. reversipn were stated with equal elo- 
impress their lordships witli a notion that quenep, from.the beginning to the end of 
this was a new cose, that it was out oftbe the preaiptble.. When the bill of attainder 
ordinary course of proceeding,. when, .in Was brought) into the House of Commons, 
fact, it was only what*‘hapnened.every it.waa'jkuown.tbat it passed in cousc- 
day. Next, it was said to ne an . quence of the immense multitudes assem- 

fado law; but, trying it again by the siune ^<^7 after day to overawe and inti- 

test, every bill of divorce was^ an eis pqd midate its mPthbert. A similar cause had 
fado law. These observations dispensed forced jt; through foe Lords, and 4hu 
with the necessity of answering that pa^t manner.in wfoch a reluctant assent had at 
of the argument where foe supporters of laal ;beeit.'extorted .fom the unfortunate 
the bill were called upon to makg.out; Well remembered. Was it 

some strong case of necessity^ mm; U^ ■. extraj^fomy . that such a bill sliould 
appealed to the House whqfoer foerf aver have been repeafod, or did it form any 
was a bill of pains and pjeoaltiiM morie' objection.to thetprinciple of«billa of pains 
called for, assurning, foat,,ttinf>^idenee andoenaltief i . Were^ they not as old as 
cstablislied the pfosmble. Aaw.<.aad coostitutiou m the country, 

tolerated in tlus,kingd;^,^ foat. rit^ fgd; ai^ wgre foey not .an. essential part of 
offence, aud suco . a .<sgries of conduet, tfott law and constitution I .Was them 
should be passqd oym wifo impunity.i any well-wisher to the popular and free 
Wm It tQ.be.tolerated thatan.iadiyidaal part of pur constitution who would wish 
so demeaning herself should fiirthe high- that portion of it to be rescinded end 
cst station in foe country, ond .should' abolished? .Thq, measures now on the 
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table follonred as Dearly os possible those , 
bills of divorce wKdt every session were 
brought in and passed without a murmur. 
The Queen’s attorney-general, with a kind 
ofcandour for which he could not, thankhim 
consented to pass over the reign of Henry 
8 th, though in a subsequent part of bis 
speech he again dragged it forward. If' 
any precedent existed of that time appli- , 
cable cither to the law or the facts of 
this case, let them be boldly and fairly 
stated, and they should be as boldly and 
fairly met. lie was not afraid of charges 
openly made; but for dark insinuations, 
for distant and oblique hints, in which the 
Queen’s attorncy'generai so abundantly 
indulged, and in which he was so eminent¬ 
ly successful he had no great predilection. 
Herepcated, if instances wereto be brought 
from any period of our history, however 
bad the time, or however arbitrary the 
monarch, let them be boldly and roam- 
fully stated, and the supporters of the 
bill bad nothing to fear. > ' 

It was askedi as this was a bill of paitis 
and penalties enacting divorce, whw was 
tlie complaining party ? In ordinary 
coses, said they, bills of divorce , arc irot 
passed unless the husband ^ spears' and 
gives his consent to the rescindtiig of the 
matrimonial contract. True it was, that 
the king was not here the cotnplainfng 
party: it was inconsistent with his high 
character and station to come-beford ibis 
court as the complaining party ; <l)tet, 
knowing the facts of the case,'he purdiidd 
the course befitting liia dignified' knd 
princely capacity; he ordered'the'pa|)ei6 
to l>e laid before the partlainenif, it 
might deal with tlie case as to ftt^^-wiadom 
might seem meet.'' 'thua hd' '2 

consenting, though riot • a domplaiiDiag j 
party. When, the Queen’s'’ittbrniey^;}^: 
iieral had stated that bn wriuid tidi 
into the question 6f recrimitiation, bci'hiid 
acted with perfect proprietyi’reeollecting 
the question before the House ^' r^riin^ 
nation had nothing to do with> 
tion; it hiid nothing to do'widi the'prin^ 
ciple of the bill, though it mightt^r^iler 
remain to be decided, wheit^hd ease oh 
one side was tlosed, how far re^iminatidn 
should be allowed.' But thd': Qf^a'S 
solicitor-geiieral had nrit-'lbllnwed'' In Uie 
steps of mS leader^ bd Had;|^nne'at'lai^ 
into the Question'ef'recHnsiftiitum.' nlii 
mind arid habits .of' reasomog Idrire 
nevol ted at the' course, because he knew 
that it wBS^inappUcifole. It had been the 
misfortune dflbese prcoftedings, rrbcailhe 
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comtnencement, and throughout every 
stage, that collateral topics, calculated tb 
excite prejudice, and to inflame the pas¬ 
sions of the multitude—to create dis> 
traction in th.e country, and to siiake the 
very fuundatfons of tlie monarchy, Iiad 
been introduced by the professional and 
unprofessional advisers of’the Queen. He 
deeply lamented the fact: whether the 
same course were still to be pursued he 
knew not, but judging from the past, he 
had little to hope for the future. 

He took it for granted, then, that it 
would not be denied that sonic remedy 
was necessary, and the great majority of 
their lordships,{he trusted, would be of 
opinion that the remedy before the 
House was that which ought to be af¬ 
forded. It was, however, urged on the 
other side, that the Queen ought to have 
been impeached; but he relied ’on the 
authority of Mr. Justice Blackstonc, cited 
by his learned friend, to show that there 
existed no case of impeachment not 
founded on some crime known to the 
cdtnmon law, or on some malversation or 
misconduct in n public olHcer. On tliis 
|ioiot he begged to be understood as not 
expressing a confident opinion, but as 
stmiog at least a strong doubt whether 
ioipeachment in this case could have 
'been maintained. Giving the other side 
the benefit of this doubt, would it be con¬ 
tended’tbdt a remedy Ought to have been 
sought in a mode that on all hands ad- 
mitlcd^Bo mueh argument as to its legality. 
Had'impeachment been resorted to, the 
counsel for the Queen would have been 
the Iriudest to'arraign that course—they 
would have insisted that it was incon¬ 
sistent with the law and constitution of 
the country, tKSt it' was inadequate to 
its arid that it was attended by n 
muitUude of hardships to the accused. 
Besides, wbat sort of remedy would it 
afibrd to the injured'party ? Was itap- 
prrinriate to this case i Could any pu- 
nisj^erit -be inflicted under it but those 
which w'mit' to the life, liberty, or pro- 
pl^ty ef,lhe offender i An impeacliment 
ririuld hoi dlvdroe—it Could hot degrade 
iV!dm.and dignity, though it might 
ihflidt'capital punishment, and direct 'inn 
prisoritrient. "If what he now stated were 
hot -univeirially hssaited to, he wished 
those hho dissented to point out any case 
of ii^riachmeut which did not range 
ridthin' tlie class he had'mentioned, 
however, the other side talkedt of 
tirri resulting to the'acCubed'from 
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ifimpcacbment, lie confidently asked, what of the King, as far as.^latot] to the ini- 
. advantage she could have then enjoyed putations in the bill: Ihd if the ofibneo 
which lier majesty would not now pos- had been committed at the time when her 
scss in a superior degree ? First, the majesty was the wife of the Prince lie- 
accusation must have proceeded from the gent, the same reasons of policy govern* 
House of Commons, and it mupl have ing.the present proceeding would then 
been.built on previous inquiry* It would have applied. Next it was said that mar- 
then come before tbeir lordships where ' riage was a religious contract, and that 
the inquiry must be renewed, in a pro- the house ought to be careful how it 
coeding by bill,, on the other hand, the severed the holy knot; but the same ar- 
witneesea on both sides having been ex- gument applied to every bill of divorce: 
aroined here,, it would be sent down to adultery dissolved the tie, and set the par- 
the other House; nor did it follow as a tics free, so tliat it had no application to 
necessary consequence that it would pass the present proceeding. The language 
tliere: at least the exan^joations must of the preamble had been criticised; this 
there be renewed, and every means would was no offence, that was no oftence, and 
be afforded to her majesty of meeting a third charge was no offence. Taking 
the case. Nor in an impeachment would tliem separately, he agreed that it was 
the charge be of a more specific and so: one, two, or three facts in the pre- 
more distinct nature than in this bill. It amble might not amount to any offence; 
was sdid, that in on impeachment, time but taking them collectively as parts of a 
and place must be stated; but here all whole, they constituted an offence of an 
tlint could be specified had been specified, enormous character. What did the pre- 
Tlie name of the adulterer was inserted, amble state? That the Queen of England, 
but (he adultery was extended over a po* then wife of. the Prince Kfgeut, went to 
riod of years, and was not confined to Italy; that she engaged a menial servant, 
one, two, or three kingdoms t it embraced a long in a similar situation, as an attendant; 
coubidurahie portion of the globe, and that gre^ familiarity and improper inti- 
how then could it be more accurately de* raacy very shortly afterwards took place 
fined ^ The learned, counsel on the other between them, and that she loaded him 
side Imd also run away, with a notion that with favours and honours of every descrip- 
it was unnecessary to be as precise in on* ticn; that she fenced herself round almost 
impcaoliinpnlt as in an indictment$• but if exclusively with .his relations; that in the 
they looked only at the precedent of eyes of the whole world a degrading and 
Saclieverel), they would find themselves disgusting intercourse was lield between 
. mistaken. • themand that this licentious and adul* 

He had thus endeavoured to show that teroua conduct was pursued fpr a great 
the proceeding by hiU was diMinctly ap-i length of time.>' - Would any man contend 

f fiicablc to .tins esse,, and that it .was ana-^ that-this.charge was not stated in language 
ogous to ,thp. proceedings of; parliamenti so precise and distinct, that it could not 
while an .impeachment .was ineonvepient misunderstood? No.mqnwhodid net 
to the po^rties, inadequale to. the remedy; ..wilfully shutrbist eyes could mistake it- 
and pep^ductivo of no .a 4 vae*tt^e^;to=oeun-* Then tlfeti%ms<^ adulterogs intercourse’' 
terhalance the doubts.and dt^pii^ea at*'W^e < cavilled;/at, for. there was 
tcndihg 'it. , If, then,;a choice^huiskibe nothing holi^ser. small that escaped 
..inadpf why was this,,bill,to,rcjfcte^? observation,’ or.>however great tlmt-wus 
l^taviiig said tlms much, it appeared. tO hot foticed into Urn discussion. .But as to 
lupn that had, argued whole .qiflies/ .tIUl^h&le$medir^'^tl^B^ttorney-general 
,ijoh whVttt going, out pf -the^ way tpissalj !iidd,:igiven,i.a'wtisiactory answer, which 

.ehoww howi Jfcc;.apd sluggish the other 
niatfc,i;;^|- Adpthcr phjqqtipu. Im 4 . then . aide .were toldiecoyeir .iuty thing militating 

ilgaioet,them.’; The great mtQoeUy of bills 
did n^t,‘a^^-t|^be a,^l^,dl|ihPC>m#ja8t3( el divorce stated* ;UOt»Ah8t adiiliery had 
/h5.|k‘mce«,o)‘,'W^ea, iS^A.peit attoroey-i .been.committed, adulterous 

(le’ae^llAaa cpnbiid^j :t|iaf jdie; fas en-i Jntercounae hadihsep., scried; on, and a 
titled npw.jto ali tljqsejtdyant^os to.which sucCesston of aduIteroKa^te. fere diarged 
PLMrl'f years,,i^o -s|^^puld.ha?4 »the preamble of.the.bill*. .The counsel 
had d the^ei* fot the QuCen. seemed to .thioJkthat-there 

tuaiion ,<\^M'wi§ ^f w'u .)Sn,9cp qf W-WM was no- difference betveeo ^ adultery copa- 
. t>rcctBct.y.1ue aamc as that ul the ■ wife milted by g man oud by a f oman. This 
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was a most extraordinary proposition, 
whether considered legally or with refer¬ 
ence to its elfecta upon society. Adultery 
in a man was in no way punishable, and 
it could not be made the subject of a bill 
of divorce. Dut why was this topic intro¬ 
duced? Fora most strange and unjusti¬ 
fiable purpose. He should have thought 
that the common feeling of delicacy and 
humanity which he knew pervaded the 
bosoms of hia learned friends, would have 
compelled abstinence at least on this point. 
It was an unwarrantable, because an un¬ 
necessary, attack upon an illustrious per¬ 
sonage, whoso conduct had been twice 
dragged before the house. His great ta¬ 
lents and popularity throughout the coun- 
try might at all times, but more particu¬ 
larly at the present moment of domestic 
alRiction, have shielded him from so ^el 
and so wanton an assault. Knowing from 
what quarter it proceeded, it filleu him 
with surprize and amazement.^ • 

The attorney-general for the Queen bad 
asserted that there were sonae individuals 
who encouraged her majesty to go 
abroad; and both her counsel had inti¬ 
mated in terms too distinct to be mi^ 
understood, that there were those who 
wished that she should leave the kingdom, 
that she might fall a victim to one of the 
most foul conspiracies that bad ever enter- * 
ed into the heart of man. He mentioned 
this as an indication of ibe spirit and 
temper with which this discussion Imd 
been conducted, and of the strange in¬ 
fatuation that seemed to prevail in some 
quarters* Was it meant as a charge 
against ministers? Was it possible to sup¬ 
pose that such detestable wickedrtws could 
enter into thtj minds of the basest in so¬ 
ciety, much less into the minds of then 
refined by education, -polish^ by ioler- 
course with the highest clksscs, and raisedf 
by their talents to the highest functions 
of the state? Could they invent such a 
plot and concert such a diabolical ttonspi- 
racy ? But it was of a pidqe with the rest; 
it was of a piece with the spirit-which had 
censured the great anxiety felt, that tbfe 
Queen should continue on the continent, 
and for which such a sacrifice Would bare 
been madd. If that iirOcceding deseriwd 
condemnation, all the Mrtfes whoww 
actors hi it were-equally to blame. The 
man who Vcceivedt the man who bore, 
and the Wan who assented to the proposal, 
were tO thd'full as bad as the mao who 
Wade it. -Aut he believed thtrt no blame 
was to be imputed to tWy person; hob«- 
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lieved it was the best advice that could be 
given, and he wished to Heaven that it 
bad been followed. He would not trouble 
the House further; he was sensible that 
in his observations for tbe last ten minutes 
he had been deviating from the course he 
had prescribed to himsejf; be had been 
following the wandering course of his 
learned friends into collateral matters un¬ 
connected with the real question befbre 
the House. First, it was to be decided 
whether any proceeding should be insti¬ 
tuted : if any, two modes presented them- 
selves—by bill, and by impeachment; 
and be was persuaded that the House 
would not abandon the measure it had 
adopted for one liable to so many and to 
such important objections. 

Mr. Brougham proceeded to reply .—I 
confess, my lords, that after having given 
tbe utmost attention to the arguments 
which have been urged by my learned 
friends who appear as counsel against her 
majesty, I feel myself hardly called upon 
in the discharge of my duty to my royal 
client to avail myself of the usual privilege 
of reply. At all events 1 purpose to con¬ 
fine myself to a very few topics among 
those which have been urged by my learn¬ 
ed friends. With this view, and with the 
full intention of keeping a promise which 
is more frequently made than observed, 1 
purpose, without further preface, to solicit 
your lordships' attention to several of those 
topics. First of all, sufl'er me to observe, 
that a general and somewhat vague charge 
has been adduced of our having deviated 
from the point stated to be in issue before 
Uie House, namely, the principle of the 
bill. It has been said that 1 have gone into 
arguments whi(;|i belong to another stage 
of the prodeedingS) and that 1 have entered 
into a great mass of collateral matter in 
no way relevant to the matter in issue. 1 
think my learned friend would not have 
brought forward this charge, if he bad 
adverted to the manner in which I sub¬ 
mitted my arguments to your lordships’ 
tiotice, Suffer.’tne to remind your lord- 
dbips, that I set out with stating that this 
was a legislatii^e proceeding. The oues- 
tion WBS,^- whether a new law should be 
made by parliament, and in making ob- 
je(Aious to that new law, every argument 
was relevant which had a tendency to 
arrest the course of the legislature? We 
stand in a very different situation from 
that in which we should have been, pluped, 
if we had bad to meet articles of impeach¬ 
ment, or to defend in a proceeding by 
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indictment. In either of these proceedings 
wc should have been strictly and rigidly 
confined to the charges witiiout the possi> 
bility of entering into any collateral argu* 
nients, until the question should arise, 
whether punishment should be aw/trded. 
Here, on the contrary, we are placed in 
a different, or rat'ticr an opposite .predi- 
cament, in which we are called upon to 
argue whether this bill shall or shall not i 
proceed; and this broad distinction lets in 
every argument of expediency, every 
view of the necessity wliich does or does 
not exist for making this law at all. It 
lets in by a just inmrence, every one of 
those topics, which were not vaguely and 
irrelevantly, but strictly and technically 
urged by myself and my learned coadjutor 
before your lordships. f 
In recalling your lordships* attention to 
the argOments which have been urged on 
the other side, I cannot omit the eloquent 
and elaborate eulogy which my learned 
friend the solicitor-general thought fit to 
pass upon bills of Pains and Penalties in 
the abstract. They are, it seems, an in¬ 
tegral part of our constitution. . These 
are an ancient brancli of that happy form 
of government, intimately mixea up and 
interwoven with the whole frame of our 
civil and judicial polity. . ‘they are a 
snered branch of the happy constitution 
of England; and God forbid, says he, 
that any man who values the popular 
branch of that constitution, aboqld wish 
to see them abolished 1 Without subecrih- 
ing, as a lover of the popular brancli of 
our constitution, to the solicitOr-generars 
praises of bills of Pains and Penalties)* 
for the constitution includes, I condeive, 
the just and pure administration pf the 
laws, and embraces all Hiat is yaluab^i. 
and loved, and respected jfor sepuriDg 
them-)-l do not mean to deny what Is.ad* 
mitlcd in the language of lord^chanceltor 
Cowper, that cf^s may by possibility' 
occur, which would not^hly |u8tify, ^ut 
enjoin the enactment of, a bill of Pains 
and Penalties. But it licf w^n my learned, 
friend, or employers igM jiring^fpmfa^ 
such a bill, to uescend from bis, general 
eulogy, and draw frotu thenck.im epfogy. 
of tins particular measure<^tq demppftrate- 
thb necesdty wbjeh almost justifi^, aqd, 
\vben it jintifies, may bbjid)(>wed.tp eitapt. 
the enactment of so extraordinary a mear 
sure. ^Tlie soiicitor-geu.^riU.has^tlpdi^ssea 
your ^td/diips in the ]^ng]pa^,#nd,tonp 
of an advocate, wHo forgets. eye?y tmng 
that does nptmpkp for his cau^e, mt<$.wbo. 
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is not over scrupulogf in substituting 
matter tiiat does make for it; but your 
lordships, who arc not influenced by such 
prejudiced views, and who do not labour 
under this professional obliquity of vision, 
cannot but recollect, tliat if the absolute 
necessity for tliia proceeding be not shown, 
the bill ought not to proceed further. 
But I am told that it is too late to argue 
this question, that your lordships have 
decided the matter, that the bill has been 
received , and read a fi^t time, and that 
there is now an order upon your lordships* 
table for proceeding tp the second read¬ 
ing. If this be so, my lords, we are in¬ 
deed mistaken;, for we have ventured to 
apprehend, that though the bill has been 
received and read a first time, we were 
not shut out from being heard against the 
principle of the bill. On the contrary, 
my lords, we conceive, that for these very 
reasons-.-because your lordships had re¬ 
ceived the bill, and read it a first time in 
the absence of the parties affected, and 
without hearing arguments either from or 
within the. bar, without listening to the 
reasons which might have convinced your 
lordships that no necessity existed for 
such , a proceeding—for these very rea¬ 
sons, my lords,, we felt persuaded that 
your lordships would not now refuse to 
‘bear us. Conceiving this to be the situa¬ 
tion in which we were placed, we reminded 
your lordships yesterday and to-day of 
those reasons, and it qow only remains to 
make a few farther observations, passing 
- oyer a multitude, which I think 1 could 
successfully urge ^o your lordships, and 
confining myself to those points, upon 
which my learned friends on the other 
side seem more'especialiy to rely. 

; ..KqWi my learoM friemfthe attorney- 
igcnei^ has thot^t proper to mako a 
i.^Uera}.an4 somewhat sweeping criticism 
|upoju the, argument, which have been 
; ujtg^' to your , lordships against the bill. 

14^er all .the, Attention which he could 
jgiyetnem, i^ seems, that Amidst a great 
im^. of. matteV, he cpuld only find one. 
lUuiig^.trhtch hero the semblance of an 
^aigU^eiU^ ; Iu leaving me this one poor, 

, un|^ppy,Brguiuent, amidst a large mass of 
Id^i^tUnatioD, ihy ^leam^. friend has; at, 
<iieMei;e ^yly than the. 
man in NathAnfa paruhlef reason fort 
proceedi^ by imp€Ach(aent,.di.what 

friend consid^ an^armipent. An<. 
imp^u^mentf howevert.soya toe attorney-' 
gea^cpl, does not .he. .The*ajE|orney-'ge*, 
oer^ inyiieh%gC»; at. issue upou tlto 
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law, for I contend that an iin()eachment 
does lie, and that this bill ought not to 
be proceeded in. We contended before 
your lordships, that this proceeding should 
not be had, because impeachment was the 
constitutional course, jind that thisinea* 
sure should not be gone into, because, 
unrler all the circumstances of the case, 
it was most unnecessary and inexpedient. 
Now, to grapple with the argument as to 
impeachment. My learned mend did not 
show any remarkalue degree of confidence, 
for no sooner had he said that our law 
was wrong, then he added, if it Was not 
wrong, it was at least extremely doubtful. 
He first begins by asserting that impeach¬ 
ment does not lie, and then my learned 
friend turns round, and says impeachment 
is a very doubtful proceeding. • My 
learned friend appears to be but little read 
in constitutional law; and if a scattered 
passage is all he can bring forward against 
whole pages and volumes which may be 
opposcii to him under the title of the law 
of impeachment, his experience in matters 
of constitutional law is indeed but of yes¬ 
terday. What! no Impeachment epmpe- 
tent where no law has been violhted? 
Why, the whole jurisdiction of the House, 
a jurisdiction which, in the words of lord 
Coke, was so large, ample, and capacious, 
that it acknowledged neither bounds of 
time or space, rested upon the general 
principle, that impeachment lay in such 
cases. If there is one maxim in our con¬ 
stitution,al law more fixed and irrefragable 
than another, it is this—'that where mis¬ 
chief has been done, and no remedy is 
otherwise to be obtained, impeachment is 
ihe competent redress. My learned frien)^ 
has taken upo^ himself to say,' Chat ioi- 
peachment is not competent, pjccept 
against persons in a public and lyffiCial 
capacity. Now,' what is the reason that 
impeachment lies in (he case of’miadh^ 
meanors committed by public fahetiodii-' 
rica? It is because' no remedy is to be 
obtained elsewhere, and the distinction 
applies only to c^tses in which no indidt- 
ment can he. iCt is because n wrong has 
been done, and the interest of the state 
requires thaf it should be puhishedi that 
parliament has the power of aeetbg right 
done, of taking care that jOStied is admi¬ 
nistered and punishment'awarded. , 

But docs not th^pHhdple adnutted by, 
the attorney-generaVapply to this very, 
case? Is (he Queew cOhsort a private 
person? the'Queen consort a person 
endued'ttith'irprighta, paivrleges, and im- 
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munitlos? Let the attorney-general look 
at his books, w'hicli he appears to have only 
half read, and a quarter quoted, and he 
will find that no person, under the oilicer 
who wears the diadem, is more recognized 
in a public capacity tliiio the Queen con¬ 
sort of England. I will, proceed to some 
caseshof impeachment in wiiicli neither 
public functionaries were concerned, nor 
crintes charged, which were indictable in 
the ordinary courts of judicature. To¬ 
wards the end of the reign of Edwtird 3rJ, 
Richard Lyons, filling the Iiigh public 
station of one of the merchants of the 
city of London, committed the indictable 
oimnee of removing the staple of wool 
and other merchandize. Another offence 
for which this Richard Lyons was im¬ 
peached, was lending money to the king 
upon usurious contracts, and ofl'yring to 
pay the king’s creditors for a small ad¬ 
vance. This charge of compounding the 
king’s debts upon a small per centage 
would in these days, 1 apprehend, be so 
far from being deemed an offence, that if 
the king's creditors could only be made 
accomplices by consenting to receive a 
small proportion of their debts, it would be 
regarded as a great benefit to the country. 
[Here the atlomey-gcncral called upon 
Mr. Brougham to go on with the list of 
charges gainst Richard Lyons.]—I Imvc 
not the slightest objection to go on. The 
charge proceeds to state other extor- 
tioni, deceits, and oppressions, committed 
by tlJb said Richard Lyons, os farmer 
,df the king’s subsidies and customs. It 
appears therefore that this individual was 
fjlpgcd with oftences both of a pub- 
l^'aud private nature. But your lord¬ 
ships will obser\p, and I pray your lord- 
ships' attention to the fact, that there are 
. four several matters alleged against him, 
each of these allegations being a substaii- 
.tivechargoi Now it must be recollected, 
.that our ancestors did not draw up articles 
. of impeachment in the slovenly manner in 
which some of their descendants now draw 
bills of Pains and Penalties; therefore utiy 
ohe of thd three impeachable offences first 
'Charged afford as strong an authority that 
impeachment Has fbr offences committed 
in a private capacity, and not indictable 
at common law, as if the offence wliicli 
winds up the charge had been entirely 
left out. 

. 1 will not fatigue your lordships by de¬ 
tailing other cases, but content myself 
with referring to one in 1620, which is 
the more remarkable, because sir Edward 
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Coke was at that time in the Houaj} of to have b'eeO coiftrofttliM atM«ad with' a 
Common!), and chairman of the committee person who owed itO Miegkitice to this 
appointed to search fjr precedents. In countryftmOuntedrohightteaaoR'.'butthey 
the 4 inst, folio S 6 and 49, he alludes to were not asked, whether the same ofi'etices 
the case of sir Giles Mompesson, who was was punishable by inTpeacbmenf. It is 
impeached for no more flagrant or indict* the more necessary to state this, becaose 
able an offence .than that of procuring this question has never yet been decided 
illegal patents. I should like to fta the by the iedfgcs, I am aware that we have 
attorney general, with the aid of his spe- the opimon of text writers upon the 
cial pleaders below the bar, set about draw* point, but had this question come before 
ing an indictment for {Meuring illegal the judges, it would have been a case 
patents. SinOe the Revolution there are prima fwpreatfonis. 
instances of the same kind. I deny the The next argument upon which reli* 
narrow principle that the moment an ance is placed is one which, I confess, 
offence is made liable to a pecuniary pe* does not a little astonish me, and to this 
natty, it cemes within the pale of pariia* part of my learned friend*e speech 1 cannot 
mentary impeachment. My learned friend help soliciting the attention 6 f the House, 
applies to me as a lover of the constitution. ThM leftrned friend should have 
In that chaiacter I require the privilege brought forward Any argument so hostil^ 
of impeachment upon higtier grounds than to himself, and so favourable to us, I 
because a penalty of Avq, pounds is an. conld not possibly have anticipated. My 
ncxed to an offence. I requite it wherever learned frieAd treats tbb bill os a bill of 
a wrong or injury Is done for which there divorotl. He uVged this argument over 
is no other constitutionai remedy, and and Over Bgak).-he piressed it, I cannot 
which is not cognizable at conMnOo law. say u^ue ad nduseam, for the oftmicr he 
This is the sound constitutional principle repeatedlt if Was the more grntefbl 
on which the law of impeachment reitf my eara.^butr itiy leaviMd friend appeared 
since the very beginning of parliaments, nevi^ tired of repeating that this bib was 
In GlanVille a esse of impeacbfnbnt is a bill of dlroTce. If this be so, the matter 
mentioned for smuggling French silks, is at an end,*Mhe 4 tieBftonM'closeti***and 
and I mention this to show how long and .my learned fViend and Ms bill. Classes, 
wlde* 8 tretchibg is the arm of impeachment, preamble, provisos and all, are fltirly Odt * 
So extensive is the power of the Hoiisc of court IfitbeabiilofdWceinwhkib 
of Commons that it can descend even to die sovereign daitnS-the remedy, why ate 
the minutest offences. Hothiag is so ele* uot all the analogies Of an oi dinary Mil of 
voted as to ovcMwe its contref^nothing diVort^* followed u^P' We have bCcii 
so'mmute aC to ehide its vigilance, n 'taundnsly and leeringly asked^ Where wo 
applies, in shoit, to alt eases which tm codfd^flhd a Mil of mVorce in whteh 'the 
otherwise irremediable. I will pass dV 'word adbicefy wae medfled and Charged 
the impeact^mems arising out of tile baP* Wiit 8 nwef'''%Ky, fbr vefybbvrkiS 
ricr treaty, and come 8 t<mce to tbh there iS'nd necessity for 

of Mr. Hastings. Some of. the char^’ ‘it** ^^fe 'ban Sm bo oobrnion* blllf''of 
against him might perhaps c^CfeiiastiCall'cOurta' 

btonght against him at common 'la^/ ouU hdibffilBt'bi^haheefla sbrit^nceofarvorce* 

I will venture tp say, that four out of fivb' '\ 5 {]telf 8 ^feWi^e''of’ddiAwy. 
of the articles of impeachment wdrn hot 'entjU^’fp'tarn fMiifd ^tfpon obr 
cognizable fu an ordtnaiY court of judi* aided aa'tfr^'afb by their 

caturte. ' '' ' ' ' (Xifl^ut 0 f‘'iPbM''D^ 0 rs**cott«anb ,3 

The attorney-general baaadced'whefhep to j^^whhn thb' ecCieihl‘'tieal eourti efeir’<'^ 
if an act committed out of the realm wduld m^nmioCed a abbtbilb# Of’lUvorcc, whefls 
have been high treason ft coibmitted thd^flbd eontiiliiAeO-tmfhlngbtit thh'Wifrda 
within it, it wesflt that tutdrajh Oct Ihoilld *<aMh{fe^us' hit^hurse.” ‘The libel' 
go The'aUbrhey general mujlft iiT^tttfe aQultery..'' 

hat burned that those acts would amount It ft'v^ir pbi^e''‘ilfk<’'*fht'‘wOralf' 
to rnghtreas'Kl If committed within th^ <*adbliisrbua^»i^mbait%l!f’’tbiiy*alsre bb 
realm. The opiqion givenhy the jiidges, blekosh tm lea^d^ Ubtbhtft who*' 
as it has gone abroad, has blebri much Mw thepe procecdiirj^, jibro- 

mi.stated. The qiuestton p'ropoied to the Irxity for'tfae sake oFaeddracy, bfcoOme, 
judges, was, whether or not certain of* as tho^jdr^es 6 f fliosh OdiO 'emfiloy thefUf^ 
fences clur^d in the preamble ofthe biB can testify^ Thff fOUl mihe |if hdul- ' 
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tery,” howerer, must be charged in the 
Hbel, .and without such a libel, uojjptninon 
bill of divorce ever passed your Ijj^ships’ 
House. 

It is said, however, that his majesty 
dous not complain; so that here is‘the 
anomalous case of a bill of divorce without 
a party applying for it. It is a biljl of 
divorce to all purposes, save only that 
trifling particular, that there is no party 
professing to be injured! ft is upon this 
particular, however, upon the complaint 
of some individual, that all your lordships 
jurisdiction in cases of divorce rest8~> 
without it you have no right to ilissolve 
the sacred tie of marriage. Ihereds not 
a single instance from the beginning of 
the world, not even excepting the reign 
of Henry 8th, in which parliament has 
proceeded to legislate away the marriage 
tie, without an application from the party 
complaining of injury. Though tbe lcing, 
however, does not complain, ^ learned 
friends seem to pie to place tbv illustrious 
person in a very strange predidament, by 
their admission of tbe< capacity in wbico 
his majesty here stands. The king does 
not complain, but he sends a sealed bog 
of charges; he desires parliament to- con* 
sider them; and he pledges himself that 
if they shall be of opinion tbai a divorce 
is advisable, be will cheerfully abide by 
their recommendation. And this ctnirse 
is taken, because it would bahiconsittent 
with the royal dignity to complain! To 
my mind, I confess that the royal dignity 
appears to have been little consulted, in 
this proceeding: and, in point of fact, 
where is the difference between making .n 
complaint .and demand of redress, and 
sending down a message to .parliament*! 
recommending ftiem to institute pfpceed* 
ings, with an implied assurgnce tlmt hj* 
ma^sty would be the first person to^ 
satisfied with their decision, and tdaqcept 
joyfully the proffered redress ? , Xhis.]^* 
ceeding is so like a complaint, that it ia 
difficult to apprehend the distinction ;.un* 
less, indeed, ins majesty is to oe considered 
as a comjdainant in any otber.sense, that 
may suit bis majbsly’s supposed purposes, 
or tfie arguoSenta of my learned frintds, 
and not in that .i^se w,kick. tbe hfi), re-t 
quires, and^whi:^ the.purpose of Justice 
require. Iq th.at easc^jadged, hiSi majesty 
may bo suppo^d tq^me h.ere. m a corn; 
plaioant nqit fiable tp.tho^.riiies which 
afieet su(fli com^mhi^i and which in ordi¬ 
nary eases ynu1d,a|rord n|.iho$e facilities 
for d^fen>|s,' ii|r^chH.i> pwtended arc nut 


competent to us, because this ia not » 
private, but a public proceeding. 

My learned friend who spoke last tnadc^ 
some obiervalions upon the conduct of 
the persons who wished her majesty to 
remaih abroad—of those wliu facilitated 
a foreign residence, and of tliose who- 
were dvsifous' of prolonging it. My 
leaAied friend, however, misunderstood 
the manner in which titosc charges had 
beqn made. Wndid not launch a vogue, 
random cliarga. against them fur having 
treated with her majesty; but as necessity 
alone could justify this proceeding, wc 
thought there were no better lucans of 
ascertaining that necessity than by siftin^ 
the conduct of those persons who proposed 
the measure, and who alone knew the 
facts. We thought it our duty to show 
your lordships that their conduct was 
such, that no man of the common nit?asuro 
of honesty, or of the ordinary degree of 
intellect, could doubt nut only that there 
was no necessity for the measure, but 
that it was absolutely inexpedient. My 
learned .friend, under' that convenient 
figure of speech in which an orator says 
he will not do whaf at the moment he ac¬ 
tually docs, has enumerated all those dis¬ 
graceful, degrading, offensive particulars, 
to use hia own words, that adulterous in¬ 
tercourse, which is alleged to have subsisted 
between ber.majesty and a foreigner, dis¬ 
graceful alike to the character of the nation, 
en^ degrading to the dignity of the royal 
family.* If information were received in 
this country of conduct so disgraceful and 
degrading, and so especially injurious to 
th%(^aracter of the nation in die eyes of 
foreigners, is it not a logical inference 
that tt would have been followed uip by an 
order requiring ffer return to England, 
that if guilty she^ight no longer retain 
her illustrious rank and privileges ^ Was 
any proceeding of this nature fesorted 
to? jvo such thing—reward was held out 
instead of punishment, and instead of an 
order to iptum to this country, it was n 
pohibitioD to return. Instead ofattempt- 
ingtp retrievq the sullied honour of the , 
countiy,*eTery .facility was afforded her of 
adding to tl^.. nad,onaI dishonour. The 
real' opinion,of the framers and .siq)p9rt‘-’'^s 
of this bill must bp pollectpd freiu tficir 
actions. * So %,froro thinking such a bill 
essential to t|io mo^lity of tne country, 
^or.that the conduct of my dlustnyus client 
WW deserving.of reprobalion,. they went 
down upon tpeir kneps to her majesty 
with the same homage that'they pad naad. 

2 Z ^ ‘' 
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to lliyir soverdfe'f*, her copsorf ^ tl|?y were^ to £u'ro|M, and if less known in thiscoim- 
ivady lo consent that her majesty slmulil try* it jyas our misfortuita not theirs. He 
have a large income, and that sly^i roighyi||||^cly anticipte that lhay would 
sliould be acknowledged at foreign courts appear^eforo their lordships decently 
as Queen of Great Britain, witllout any attiredi at tlidi* own ohaiWi and deliver 
hint that slie had committed offences de- thek tei^mony—he could «ot 'say in 
grading to the character of the country, proper English,—but in thi^r own native 
still less that afty tl^ure had ))ecome language, with dignity attd propriety, 
necessary to degrade her majesty Iromdier Such was the description of testimony he 
high rank and station. Whatever may he liad to estpect in support of the preamble 
thought by different iridividuals of these' and dautei-of the bill. To meet a cloud 
offers made to her majesty,'they stand ibp of sucli witnesses was. enough to-appaL 
avowed and recorded opinion of the framers’ any man. But, besides these, there would 
and 'supporters of this bill, that they did be, he was ec^ually confident^ a number of 
not think the conduct of my illustrious home-bred witnesses, of equal respectabi- 
clicnt*at ail injurious to the morals of the IHy; s^boymust be oiRcers of diftinction 
country. • in the army or navy, or ladies at^gcntle- 

But (continued Mr. Brougham) it ap- men who bad enjoyed the society er been 
pcared to be thought that ho and his col* about tbe person of his illustrious clien^ 
leagues had been guilty of great injustice These persons, being well known in this 
to the claims of a certain respectabledaas country, would be regarded es even more 
of the community, whom he should' de> worthy of credit by their lordships than 
scribe as witnesses. This was a charge the former. In this situation, whatwouid' 
lie could not admit. For h1| ayrn part, become ofhim and his learned colleague, 
he could not think himself jdisribed in' if their lordships should sec no weight ip 
whispering a single syllabic to the disad-' their arguments against the principle of 
vantage of this worthy order of persons, the bill, and should determine to receive 
When he thought of them, h|s idea of Ubis overwhelming evidence? 
them Wtis too high to’ allow him to look Having taken the liberty of making this 
upon them with*any other eyes than those digression^ he must now notice a charge 
of respect! His impressiotf tvos, that they which bad been made against him by his 
must he persons of exalted 8tatj(m> abovo learned friend on the otmr side. He bad 
the ordinary ranks of life, or at least beeaaccusied^Of a wish to inffiet pain ot» 
looking iii their exterior like those persons ap Ulestriou^ individual wantonly ^d un- 
with whom their lordships we're aepuetotllcd ! i^essariiy,’'and of ohooung a tinto'-for 
to associate. This respcQtairie external that purpose, that was calculated vathdr 
appearance theyha^ he doubted 00 ^ |to dose every mouth on the subjkot., 
propria marie,; They mpsi be Seixed in Their-lordships, Ixe wps certain, would do 
lec-simple of diose decent habiliments, in him the justice 4d rodolleck'that ho did 
vKhich it Would bo fitting for them tp ap- not allude to^^ tbiO'«d}||hct udnecemarily. 
pear before thefr lordshipsj; and ^ipid touched'<’0a-it ih replying: to-the 

too, purchased out <their own ample 4*'ffd>uenta(uiwed id Suppdrt of thoneees- 
revenues. He suppOiCll they uiuSt be lit^ qf dm^biU, His answer web, that if 
persKMis. who Could regoic* lheiu^lreS' a$ tli^ 4 tieeessary for the sako 

their '!oWn expeine—cbuld' Iwo in 0^;nidy^e7^im'iaec&lmi of the supposed 
separate apartments,, and coplB fareCdOduc^-of hiS'clm^ti. it could n'et ha^ 
tubasly every day, They coidd•' been iudhi^elsi^y to' 'take' sipip - tl^ in 

wassu're, be persons ivh'o were called io- tte ^|ase. eiRMic^r ilpuitriouspetsen. He- 
gether by the ringing not hie wsy to stafo tlns:. 

beating of a drum, to a commoW n^l it m Ihe'course bf his argument- 
provided nt the expeoiai of At heMd^'stated that it Was ludi- 

Jcase''^he* was sure they iak.ii8 to 

iibev|y''pf iocomotion; W :(^teddww,,sc^. 

peetji^^jtff^.^et by the' tw-si” 

c(ihii^a'''b^'tt(e ‘'strjsmf^ntf' thht’^Whad! 

thdr'Went abroad^|ieno case 
^Sdbu^een attondinf^thptk 
ipg thnit<>fK}tions, 

Wherevertheywero'iCen'he tWlS;a|re'^y np tendency Ho li/^tO^nppeM 

would bo rMpocied* they njuiiljifrll^ffwn fronv the new .(dd UW of morality, 
tv. • ' » 
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fur the purpose of. exciting odiun^or in- o . , . . m - ♦ 

dieting pain, as had b^cn alleged. ,*What . Saturday, Jngusl IJ. 

he meant to contend #aa, that there was la pursumicc of the notice hciiad given 
no consistency in saying that tiie present yesterday, 

case, if made but, was one which ought te IfOrd Kins rose. He said, that the 
be visited with severity, while others were counsel ‘op both sides having yesterday, 
entirely overlooked. Here there had closed their argument^ this, it appeared 
been no public ground* for the proceeding, to him, tvas the only opportunity that rc- 
There had been no public inquiiy-till their msiued for a member of tlieir lordships’ 
lordships acted on the recommendation of House to endeavour by somo» means or 
ministers, and the whole proceedings bad other to avert those evils and difficulties, 
for their foundation nothing but mmour. which he, in common with many of tiieir 
He should deeply feel the pain of being lordships nnd with the great hody ol 
led into anything like recrimination; but, the public, feU most> strongly to be in- 
with every regret at being compelled to tiraately connected with the course they 
take thdt course, his feelings would at were pursuing—evils and difficulties, the 
least be alleviated by the consideration peculiar nature of which ir was not ncecs- 
thnt he acted in the discharge of his pro- sary for him to state. Nothing which he 
fcssional duty. Relying with confidence luid beard in the course of the argument 
^ on the justice of their lordships’ decision, submitted to their lordships by the luiirned 
he felt that it was unnecessary for him to counsel who appeased in support of this 
take up any more of tlicir time. . measure, had tended in the smallest de- 

Lord King said It was his intention to gree to shake the full conviction which 
propose a resolution to their lordships to ho previously entertained, tliat, bill'? of 
tins effect, viz., “ that it is not necessary pains and penalties Ought only to bo re- 
either*for the public safety, or the secu-' ' sorted to on great public occasions, «lien 
rity of the government, that the- bill in- thp safety of the state was involved, wlien 
titaled, “ An Act to deprive.Her'Majesty , the stability of the government was cn- 
bf the Title, Prerogatives, Rights, &c. of dangered, and-when, from their ailo|)- 
Queen Consort, sliould pass into a law.” ticn, some extraordinary benefit yas likely 
Earl Grey said, that the impression to be derived.. He would ask, as had 
made upon his mind by the argument# been mosjt property asked by a noble 
used by the learned counsel ■ was very lord (Carnarvon) on the preceding day, 
strong against proceeding with the bill, whciher.any individual, either in that 
He, therefore wished that time should be House,or out of it,^ entertained a serious 
given to their lordships to consider what apprehensiou that mischief, would cnsitc 
ought be done upon this propositioth^ if this hill were^ not proceeded with ? Not 
bnd helped his noble friend would posbi one of their lord^ips had said that ho 
pooe bis motion tilkto-morrow, when their, entertained any degree of fear on that 
lordships-would all come better pr^brei^ head'; jod no person whatsoever .would, 
for tlio discussiift). If he were now rorepd hetrelilve^ he. found, to declare that ho 
to eome.l^ a decision, he ao atcengly mft enter^itied it rational fear of danger if tlie 
the inconvenience of the course tn .iyhtdh progress of. the measure were stopped, 
they were engaged,^hat he should eer- The dread of danger tp the royal suc- 
(ainly be disposed to adopt some Other cession was*,the only circumstance that 
inode Ibhan a-hill of Pains and PenaltieL could justify this bill; and the circum- 
LordiCing intimated hb willingness to stance - of. the case must preclude uny 
postpone his motion tilbto-itiorrow. The suoh apprehension. 

Earl of Liverpool was willing to eonaent If» dien,c there was no reason for intru- 
tef the .delay propoeed> but drought that ducingfsij^h e.-measure on that account— 
^le debate ought-now to^jbe commexme^ if no-great ^Ate peoessity could be shown 
byA,at?lpastp£|M»ng fisff, b^ngln#* forward—they were at 

fore tb«|rjIotl^ipa;t.|hei)fl.iHp^.t^ mieu reduce to the, question of'tlie ex- 

‘Lord pedipney, thO ,policy, Urn wisdom of iho 
in proceeding.. . 'i’be bill asserted, m the 

dataoa, preamble^ tfea*' grpat inqiropriety and m- 

(be deI>ate^J|j|ppej^ UQ^adlQ it^f] decency of conduct .bad been manifested 
lo-nwruvf.r',d f S >, f . r / by the Queen, and that great scamlal was 

I ihereby brought on the^royol. family and 
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on Uic country. It big^y important 
be was^awarc, (liat the parity^ pf^ pll the 
mcinbers of the rqyal Tamiiy s!i|ould be 
preserved unsullied; and that object vras 
stated in the preamble of the biU, in Order 
to justify it. This alleged scandal refet- 
red to her majesty’s conduct while*abroad; 
and he culled On tbpir Jiordslup& before 
Hiey proceeded furtheri to see now the 
case reaiy stood. They all knew that,jf 
her had remained abroad, no 

proc^dink of tliis kind wopld have taken 
place. Then, he demanded, how was 
this bill necessary to vindicate the honour 
of the nation and.of tho royal family, 
when, if her ma^ty had pleased, the go¬ 
vernment would have permitted her to re¬ 
main abroad, and to have pursued those 
courses which were so much condemned ? 
No stipulation was ‘made for. the indivi¬ 
dual who was mentioned in the bill Co quit 
her service—no condition of that so^'t.wes 
resorted to. How, then, would the ho¬ 
nour of tljis nation have been vindicated, 
if the original proposition h8d .bera,ifigreed 
to, and her majesty had been allowed by 
the government to continue in thaf situa¬ 
tion, and amidst thosp .scenes, .wtere-it 
was said, the crime iippnted to Her.^as 
committed? That was^aiqost extraordi¬ 
nary way .indeed to vindicate, instilted 
honour of the country i lliia.re,&renc.e to^ 
the honour of tho. nation appeared to him 
to be a mpre pretence* It was completely 
false to say 'the bill was necessary to vin¬ 
dicate the honour Qf^he,co|antryc when 
ministers would ^bemselvea.hipre allowed 
those licentious scenes to bb eontintied, id 
the country where they were said to have 
been carried on, without mol^tation j,but 
the .MOraent her majesty arrived*#? ^ 
land, where th.ey could hot be cphdpiuWi, 
then this., bill was brought in.^ JIf th.ere 
were any poubt as to the real object' of this 
bill,' tnO ternis , q^pced' to her .mf^esty 
cleared away that dilSoulw. *As.Jpt^,as 
an opportunity occurred for the, coottmV 
ance of tho crime, ^ (pu^lstera would aHovr 
it to ''dunt|nue; tlipy would grant . the 
means ^of .its perpetnatloq--Ttihey ,pj0(e«d 
impdmty; to those who co^i|i|t,te4^d while 
the duenbi? could be cb^mit^p t, hut the 

4*. wen ,they 
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was a foreigner, and, under the Alicft act, 
might be refused the privilege o€ remain¬ 
ing in England. 

From all the^ ciireumst.ancqs lut drew 
this conclusion, which appeared- to be a 
correct one—that government teould have 
suffered the crime to be cot^inued with 
impunity, while it was possible to carry it 
into primtice; but the moment, it ceased, 
tbeo they deemed it necessary to resort 
^0 punishment. It was said, that her ma¬ 
jesty’s conduct was marked by gross inde¬ 
cency, gvbich tended to acaodalbrn the 
country,, and that therefore she vtas not 
worthy of the sitnation of queen of these 
realms. He wislied to know whether it 
was necessary to proceed ia thia-manner 
on account; of any moral feeling that had 
been, outraged. He should be glad.to 
know whether it wcnild be {>roper’ to pass 
this bill on account of those alleged iode- , 
cencies of conduct 7. They ought to jpauSe 
and inquire wlietlier.isuch conduct-;>de- 
mauded, or could justify, a bUl of this, na¬ 
ture. It might be said that the neocastly 
arose fcom tho moral feeling of the couotey 
being vrounded.- He.asked of theil.lonl- 
ships to, open their eyes and look- around 
dhe couhiry, and then to say whether this 

moral fepling was not tam'C likely to jbo 
-wounded by proceediugwiththia measure 7 
U was that vvhich would give the s great 
imockto the moral sense and feeling of the 
country,^ Nothing.eould have a morejn- 
jurioua effect on the public moralkthan 
t.heir persevering ip pressing &Fward, Jdtis 
bill,, and giving t0;tne worm a statement 
pf,.gU those disgusting scenea lrom wiueh 
itwas^aidto ba«0Ans4R.> Oneof.mepta-* 
-of this b|l) was that which 
ipt^fqrth ap. pjSepsiYe freedo'm-aud 
luid taken plabe-het^a her 
m^ty. ^ .foreigner—a ,-inpnial Ser- 

ya^. ..^.This( was an extraordihn^ accusa- 
.Hqdidnotimifejpe thatfautUiarUy 
' witjh^n WouhLhave been: charged 

ygain8t.bpr.mfje«ty ns# crime! ■ He re- 
cq^cte.dithat^,J3urlc$,‘in his speech hn 
f<^^ 9 PonygBf-Rmorm**, qsserteo, that 
kihgi .are' patarplly Covers of loWi cotfi- 
o^y,” .This, he laid down asiA rude. 
^Ji^Jhe,fwr^|(‘jj5fate.dv thftS tlnsovaa the 
^ laod iho- 

s^eryed, ^f^pu^^^^^duhltiwbiiid 

' thftt,)the, hy tbbir 

presence, ,j.Hi4py^M!Kiiih«de«iitediBd, 
the Adrantf^qMif^fgdpai^ 
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rank'and placed,abniit her?'. 

Watt her imprbrenferit'si'ndicd by placing 
individuals of exalted di|;dlty and viKuc 
about hei* pet^sonr she had not been 
placed ih'^Btieb'd situation. She was da> 
prited;»»of ' tbiiise adyabtDges^—she'* was 
thrown'-! atntmgst persons of a low rank—> 
she was left'to'^oose her ddtnpanibtis aa 
she could, and,''therefore, shwWas lilbldto' 
be approadied by those vihM and teiA]^* 
tations. which were prevalent iil'kU^K';a 
•state of societyr But, at alt create, he 
would waintain'j tliat indecenefes and irre¬ 
gularities' of conduct afforded -^nd ■ keaadn 
for passing an ex post facto ''laW--first 
creati)^ the crime, and then inffictihg 
the pdnlshment. • ' . 

The^ learned counsel who tras heard 
yesterday at the bar in support*oP the bill 
argued, that when great crimes were found 
to exist, without any known punishment 
being attached by law to their perpetra* 
tion, then their lordships were bound to 
proceed by bills of pains- and penalties, 
and he thrc\v all manner of (Kdleulties Id 
thee way‘of aiiy other prphei^hg. He 
seemed to think that impeachhtePt witi i 
most objectionable course. That would 
have beeiF'very good advice, for him to 
give to his employers: ha tnig^lt; with 
much propriety,.^ havb stated-tb ibetn 
what measure he eonsidei^ed good,'aad' 
wliat objectionable; ' but it was Pot oiiHe 
so well for him td'come down,andiel( tMs 
to their lordships, Who werer fo bofidtli 
jurors and judges. Such a proceeding 
took away all the security whihh an ac-* 
cused person would derive.fromthe'fot'ms 
of justice. ' A bilhbf'pains ands-penalub^ 

' dispensed with allthOsb foriti'a Which wale 
found SO useful in other edteb; and it W^ls 
not sufficient* when those^ forms'WlIre 
taken away, to tell him that thesobsfi&’ee 
of justice was preserved. ' On ibis bcck- 
sion, he believed, it'was alWaya jwetewded 
that the substando-of justice would-be se¬ 
cured while-its forms were'set,a^dO'.'Thfs, 
however, was by no foelfty a true atate* 
meat .of the case'.' -'W^y bad’hot--lord 
Strafford becu proceeded against By im« 

S eachment? Because it was found that 
■ such-a cdlirse were adopted job puhish* 
meAC could' reach hlifi.’>‘THdwore'a bill 
of ipaihs^knd penaltiel-Wdl^rlntroffttced, 
which, he would'thalrtf^V'd^'lheTouIbst 
> Wot in the liidtOly^f rao^ Me be- 

■ lievedthab4he srfAliifce'mfotlsli which'in- 
dueed 

coed by aWIl^tff piifria'dhd {KnalU^" how 

,opcrmed^'Wh'.’'|lie codfidciuial ’tMh^tV^bf 
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^ the Crown to proceed against the ^cen 
in the same manner.'^ Th'ey were asked, 
allowing the latitude' which' fairly be¬ 
longed to the parliament^ how they could 
proceed by impcachrnent, when the only 
punUh'meht'in that cksc, if guilt wdte 

E roved, must be the puhishmept of death ? 
ut these who argum llius had strangely 
omitted the punishment of ^'capacity, 
wh!(fh frequently followed impeachment; 
and they had also putf out of sight disgrace 
arid degradation,’'Which must be cuuSi- 
dered a very severe punishment. When 
the learnhd counsel stated, that impeach- 
bent went to the infliction 6f imprison¬ 
ment or death, he would say that degra¬ 
dation and incapacity wera as completely 
■within its scope, and formed a punish¬ 
ment which would naturally follow from 
Oonvictiou. Ho could wish, when their 
lordships were discussing the exp*ediency 
arid propriety of a bill of pains and penal¬ 
ties,' that, sitting there as lords of parlia¬ 
ment, they would look anxiously to the 
situation In which they might chance to be 
''placed.'‘In this instance, he donccivcd, 
thfcir practice very much exceeded that of 
‘the House of Commons, in paying atten¬ 
tion to the truO'prineipIcs of justice, with 
t^pect to evidence which their lordships 
had an ppjportUnity of examining on oatli. 
This Was a 'peculiar distinction of their 
lordships' house. When they, had a bill 
of pttiUs and penalties before them, they 
called witnesses to their bar, whose testi¬ 
mony was given under the sanction of an 
oath ; and thus it was tlie pride and glory 
of4httt House to pay a strict attention to 
the principles of justice on tliat point. 
Now, Suppose they sent down a bill of 
pains and penalties to the House of Cora- 
'mebs,' after grave and mature delibera¬ 
tion, let their lordships consider the mor¬ 
tifying predicament in which tiicy would 
be'placcd,rff the other House rejected it; 
for,' after alb the anxious attention their 
lordships might have paid to tlic evidence, 
*the other House might be led not tp at¬ 
tend so much to that evidence us to the 
ibstructions of their constituents. In the 
other House the measure miglit be bandied 
ajpd tossed about, and ultimately tl^ey 
'imglit come to a different decision. 

•' The learned counsel had observed, that 
their lordships would do their duty, at 
whatsoever' risk it might be performed. 
He had no ^oubt that every noble lord 
would wish to do his duty in carrying the 
existing laws into execution, be the risk 
what it : but did they not perceive 
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Ihc wide (lir.tinctioa there was between judicial question. He ..would now^ as 
carrying the laws of the laud into execu- briefly and as clearly as Ite wfls able, lay 
tion, and tiuit which (night be incurred by down the groQnds, on which he differed 
making an entirely new law, .on the spur from the noble ■ lofd^ ,nnd show to the 
of the occasion? When they were told House that«,under the circumstances in 
that it was neccasar;^ to have recojir^ to which they were placed, it whs their lord- 
a bill of* pain^ and penalties, because no ships’ duty, to proceed with the bill. The 
other mode; apfflicable to the ca^c, was motion of the noble lord might naturally 
knotvn, he would answer, that the matter be considered on two grounds,^ quite dig> 
should he considered with a view to the tinct in themselves:—first, whether there 
public benefll apd the puldic safety only, was any necessity or public uftiiy Jin pur- 
ilad any inclividual then, argued, that, suing |iny measure against her majesty; 
under the present circumstances, they and, secondly, if public utility required 
ought to incur every possible risk, in order it, wlxitber the present was the most 
to form a new law—.an ex post Jacio law ! proper course. These were the two con-' 
No, as he had said before, quite a con-, siderations to which their mind.s would be 
trary feeling pr,evailed. It appeared to directed in the present stage of the buai- 
him to be a little short of insanity to carry ness, and he thought it the most^proper 
a new species of law into execution, when and convenient to begin with the last. Ho 
the formation of that law had nothing t(» would inquire, assuming that they were 
do witiKhc public safety-r-when’it waanot called on to proceed with some measure, 
calk'd for by any apprehension of public whether this was the most expedient one, 
danger. He was convinced.that tlie pub- or wjiethef jt was of such a nature that it 
lie good mid the public utility would be should be got rid of altogether. He was 
much better consulted by putting a stop ready to adroit the principle relative to 
to the proceeding at oAce, ratnee than biljs of paios-and penalties, as be uoder- 
bliiully going on with it; and he did cocn stood it. to have been, laid down by the 
fidently ask of every man, ivbo thought noble l<urd. The noble lord would, he 
with him Uiat there was more djuiger and conceived, agree with him, that extraor- 
disadvantage in proceeding—who be- dinaiy occasions might exist where bills 
lieved that the public intei^st was more of pains and penalties were absolutely nc- 
likely to suffer by going, on with the bill * cessary. Though tho cases to which lie 
than by popping its ,progrcsS-T>to vole alluded were of an extraordinary nature,, 
with him on this occasion. There was no still biiia of pains and penalties, by .which 
discredit io retracing their steps when they alone they could be met, must be looked 
perceived they were in error be saw no upon as a part of the constitution of tho 
point of honour so false as'thfit which im« country. Perhaps he might ss}', tliat 
pelleik men, when they bad once takcp a sp^h. measures .were exceptipna to thege>i 
particular path, to proceed in it, however necal priqpiples of the.con^ttutiun t but, 
improper it might be. He boew 0^ no being rendered necessary by circum^. 
folly 80 great as persevering in a course i^n^S, they yrere recognised by it. Hd 
winch was plainly detrimental to the. nub^ WM quite, willing ■ to allow,* that; when., a- 
lie interest. With these feejlngs-he,beg- hliupf this kind was brouglit forwirdt, it 
gud leave to move, That .it^ if tiot ue- waii,)ieces$ary)ipar those who proppsexl it 
cessary for the piiblic safety, qy the.sqcu- td>stu^|q|ae specialg^pumis on wbiciihit' 
rity of the government, tliak the bili.iipti>> .stood^^dlh) prove that any other course 

tided ‘ Au act to deprive Her Majesty,’^ wm iiaiilq^tp.stfbi^ objections. 

&c. should pass .into a law.” « Nqw, assuminj^.tbe alleged crime to have 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he rose at. heep'ifoinmUted,: bp, would inquirer. jvkat 
that early hour, as ha was anxious to state otheeji^urse tneir Irordships or tho govern- 
thu reasops which induqed. |iiin to di^er Ri^o|^qoiul4 hqve pdoMed, shve that wliich^ 
entirely froua the noble lord,' ipid. why he undqr ^sideration 9 From the 

should prjcmpsc, qs an, aroendarieo!;,^ tlii^ beenr.deljjfpr^d bjythier 

tlia couni^lia directed to b^;Canea'in. In, 
stating ihe?,aff£uiiqeqte 

olFer on this M^.oal4;^leav.ow.:. .treaso^^^^q.|!ipiae^^^|krty^ Ipyioe 

to abatain|roro.'^jr'ob8eryatrqnjpf 
flimimatory,jnafuip^j, fop he',waa,ai^^ 
desirous 

stage orit;,(^^]gjy5«'pres^]^jl^p»ke!y ^ P||^ SOv^'WiteuI, rpoi; wa^ Urn 
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ooiirae, mill the onljhboursp, that hetn^Ould 
have recommendalj^^ adoption^ aild it 
was only in cohfWiqu^oe' of the opinions, 
most numerous ana^taost respectable^ 
opinions, wbicb had been stated over and 
ovor again^tl)at»he wasiAduced to pursue 
the course on the propriety of which they 
were now to decide. Dutthe question os 
to indictment for* high treaSmt had been. 
completely set at rest. Wliatever doubt 
bad before existed, had been pat an end 
to by the opinion of the judges. ■ What 
Other course, save that widen they were 
now considering, could be resurted to' 
after that solemn decision i There was- 
but one other, that of impeachment; and 
he wisKed to call their lordships’ attention 
to the view which he took of that course. 
He thought that, if impeachment, taking - 
all the bearings of the ease into considera- | 
tion, was not impracticable, that it was 
yet liable to so many serious objections 
as rendered it a vecy inexpedtentmode of 
proceeding. In his mind, all the objec* 
tions which could be urged against a 
special law might with eq^l ‘|tisticc be 
applied to impeachment. The argumtht 
of the learned counsel, who had b^en 
heard against the biil, came Ijp this—that 
every ofience might be made the subject, 
of impeachment. If that statement were 
good, (fejure, as well as practicallywif a 
proceeding by impeaehroent were opto ‘in 
every'ca^e where a public grievance ex¬ 
isted, why was an exception, made in fa¬ 
vour of bills of pain's and penalties, and 
bills ofattainder i The reason of such an 
exception wa^ obvious. It was simply 
this—hccausCTases did occasionally arise, 
to which impcachtnent would, not' apply. 
That was the ground on which bills of 
pains and penattids, anJof atttunder, must 
cither stftnd or fall. Then,'assuming this 
crime to have been committed, it was evi¬ 
dently not'high treason under the statu|e 
of Edward Srd; and, in the next place, it 
was not a crime by the common'law of this 
country, generally Speakjngi This he 
conceived to be a great defect in our 
laws. He saw a noble lord, who, he be¬ 
lieved, when a member of the Hpuse of 
Gdmmons, Dad given notice of a (notion 
to' amend the' law of ^ja^IahjEl oii tbfe 
pidiAt; and a noble frieiSfdlKtd totertained 
tbh'^nie intention, tdt^dugh be had not 
amrieditiqto e^t. H was if most ex- 
tt'aordinary tbin^ in the law/o# Itogland, 
that that '>rib!cb wqs’ooe of tK^ jireatest 
offences ag^Ast the law of God', ddHf One 
•if the gvesifeet crimed mgniastdlii^^well- 
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heing of society, was looked^ upon as'a 
] great civil injtiry, but was not'cognizable 
by the criminal law of the land. 

' ; This was tlie stale of the law at present. 
But it^ would be said that the offence in 
qiicstiop was a sort of moral abuse, whibh, 
like all otliers contra honos Stores, might 
be mad^ the subject of impeachment f and 
it was farther argued, that if cases of this 
-netni'e could not be visited by the way.of 
'impeachment, it would go to narrow tlic 
rights and privileges of the two Houses of 
Parliament. No man was more inclined 
than he was to protect them in the exor¬ 
cise of their rights to the fullest possible 
extent, but he knew not how they could 
make that a sui^cct of impeacliincnt, 
which, by tlie law of England, was not a 
crime. He had lieard it said, suppose 
any minister or public functionary what¬ 
soever, at home or abroad, abused liis trust, 
would not that be matter of impeachment ? 
Most unquestionably it would ; hut would 
not such a functionary liavc been guilty 
of a crime? If any minister at homo, or 
ambassaidor abroad, acted contrary to liis 
duty, it was, by the law of England, a 
(Xime not only subject to iiipeaclimcnt, 
but to indictment. There were many 
cases in-which indictment would not be 
the proper course of proceeding, on ac- 
' count of the difficulty of knowing how to 
lay it; and in these cases impeachment 
was the only inode that,could be success¬ 
fully pursu^. 'Therefore it was, that, iu 
geiferal, impeachment was the propter 
course by which political offences were 
^nirusbed. '],'hose cases, however, diftbrctl 
entirely from the present, because the 
offence committed was clearly cognizable 
by (he law. Biit in what situation would 
the high court of parliament be placed if 
the Commons came before them with an 
impeachment; and the question, v/licther, 
if adultery jn this instance ili<l not nmount 
to high treason-, could it be considei-cd a 
eriffieby the common law, were answered 
by tho;se learned individuals in tlie nega¬ 
tive? In such case, even tlinugli tliey 
thought the proof was sufficient to warranty 
a verdict of guilty, they would he obliged 
-to forego any furtlier procccflings. Even 
j aliowing the argument on the other side 
I to be good, they Could nolj, make a pro¬ 
ceeding by impeachment applicable to the 
I present case. They aught draw; a dls- 
! tinction, atid say. It is (rue, adultery in 
any ordinary woman is not criminal by 
the law of England; but the Queen is to 
■ be considered in a diffi-’rent light—she is a 
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public character, and has public, duties- 
to perforin: therefore it nay a crime 
in her, though it #ould not ^ a crime in i 
another woman. On this - subject he | 
should refer to the statute of Edward 3rd» 
and to tin policy which governed tbe> 
enactments of this country. Those en¬ 
actments bad dedaredf that adulteiy was 
an offence in the>Queen, and certain other 
individuals; but-in doing this they*bad 
made it a speciSc crimethey had made 
it high treason, and subjected the offender 
to all Uie penalties as well as advantages 
of the law of high treason. It was clear, 
then, that the legislature had decided this 
question. It was not a questio omma i it 
was not that the case ftf the Queen bad 
not been contemplated. Tlie case of the 
Queen was distinctly pointed out, and c 
legislative authority was given for a partU 
cular nft)de of proceeding. Adultery on 
the part of the Queen was, under particular 
circumstances, made high treason; but in 
the absence of those circumstances, by 
thd law of the land it was no crime at all. 
It was, however, said, that the privileges 
and prerogative of the Queen placed W 
in a situation differrat from that of other 
females; but it should be observed, that 
the whole of the acts alleged in the pre¬ 
amble of the bill were done when her ina> 
jesty was not Queen—when she.was in¬ 
vested with no public character, and hod 
no public duties to perform. The acts 
whieh were brought within the scope of 
this biU were done when she was prinebss 
of Wales, and not Queen; and therefore a 
new law was the more necessmy. Suppo¬ 
sing the Queen was impeached; supposmg 
the case was made out, and that she was 
found guilty; how then #ere their lord-, 
ships to jjleal with hes? ‘They could not 
go beyond the limits whicb iKlonged to 
the < House in cases of impeachment. 
They might fine, imprison, baqish, or.de- 
grade; but still he would state it as a 
matter of great doubt whether they cofild 
deprive hef majesty of oil her righ^ and 
prtvilcges^BS Queen without a special act 
of pnrliamoat. They might panisb or 
imprison her; but, looking.to.^1 the pre¬ 
cedents, bo did not think .they could de¬ 
prive her of her rights as QueeB*coB8ort. 

If this argument were tru^ they would 
finally be bright hapk tp aH the objec¬ 
tions that had b^^urged against bills of 

f mius and pebalMeat. and ed post Jacto 
mvs; since they WQUlft be obliged to form 
a new Uieaauve,' eyeu in that case, which 
would be exposed tp all the objections 


alleged agfiost sueb hills and-.such' l|Sir|« 
The advantages of thopr^nt procee^fig 
were evjdently-grefttor,than atiy that could, 
be derived frpm iOfM^imcot . See how. 
the case stood. ; Informaliou jjiad^ibemw 
sent‘down by his.:;aiajesty the 

conduct of bis Queen; it was r^rred to 
a secret committee, and that: committee 
had roported in favour, of a le^slsdve 
proceeding- ' He admitted that tiiis report 
was not binding, but it formed an ingre¬ 
dient in the case; but he bad subsequentlyt 
iutroduoed the bill; it was read a. first 
timet an ewder was made for the second 
reading, and counsel had been ordered to 
attend. How happened it, then, that 
this idea had never occurred before f 
Many and great objections were taken 
the appointment of the. secret committee 
was resisted; and it was .contended, that, 
whether the proceedipg were by bill .or 
by impeachment, it ought to bo., only on 
the responsibility of ininbters. 'The bill 
having been jread a first time, and tbp 
second stage fixed for the<17thof AuguiU, 
surely the House would require that it 
shaufd be shown to be ^solutely wrong,, 
and some other course absolutely right,, 
before it abandoned the course air^y 
adopted. Impeachment could commence 
only in the House of Commons; and if, 
six weeks ago, it had been found that that 
branch ef the legislature was considering, 
the propriety of imp^ching, gotpe reason 
might then Iiave existed for the sugges¬ 
tion now made, Af present, however, 
the House of Commons had shown a sort 
of acquiescence in this of proceed- 
iegt.foT, finding, on searobii^tlbe Jonrnals, 
that a. bill was before tl|e House of LordjM 
tffey;.bad adjopruejl fegr a. certain/period/ 
Yet new the House wali ailviaed,'^^ step 
out .of its coui^jfor a new prm. 

ceedingi^whic^lt oould.not ori||biate>4md 
w^icb tte 'HoijMe of Commons bad^sbowk 
that it 0d, not ip.tend ,|o .commence.! H« 
roaihtaine^rtberefoce, .iMt there were tbp 
greatest objections to impeachmentteves 
if it were a balanoed case, after all.dhat 
had .been done berp and in the. otbpr 
House pf Parliameot, it was his copscimi^ 
tio!ia.^nion,tlmt (bt* House^iad but 
line t^cpnilubtitb 4 >owue-*^to gc^pn.i^gt 
the inquiry wjithnoj p 

solemnly,, and tft brmg,jtMiJac^,of. 

preambladft.tbbJb»t^*;F15f!o(v)j<IW#' 

oiare.^ tbatf^fbe, shomd -bp 

drop|^.altogethor;,ffor ^ 

j prac^dtdjwue of <he quqsbpftf 



• ngaimi Majeajf. 

IMI n^t ft cotn^^tft^ ^nd 

tft wfes qiiH6 cW»' 

tiwi that be aitered f'.iib 

tMrtieved it ilttliKM^ihaUy right, ft«g'‘he< 
itaft-iure thdt 'ittrfca not so wroft^l as to 
tmte-4i^oha'0]ga ^simble.' . 

H« 'llbtt cftMa, then; to what in order 
oF timft eugiit, pcihttps, first to hiivb been' 
oOQiidefed>*'the e'ftpcdienejr bf ftopending 
this proceeding altogether. He had some 
time since stated the views of the king’s 
governitient on this point: he had said that 
it wtts his opinion: and tlieirs, that whatever 
difficulties attended the subject, fts long 
as her majesty continued to reside abroad 
.»nAt that there was no inconvenience in 
avoiding all proceedings, but that—com¬ 
paring the advantages with the disadvan-, 
tages, the inconvenience of taking any 
steps against her majesty far more than 
counterbalaheed any good tlmt could ari$e 
tyom them. Thfe hobte eari (Grey) cer¬ 
tainly then seemed tb entetteio a diiferent 
opinion: he had ^aid, that assuming the j 
niattftr of the report to be true, whether I 
at home or abroad, it was the duty of the j 
executive govertineht to Irave brought 
the conduct of the Queen direcflv Under 
the idew of parliament. Si^ he had Urt- 
dmtOod to be the opitiioh expressed by 
the noble eftrl. 

Earl Gre^ foiC to set the noble earl 
tilght. ' He had certainly said; that if the 
tt^le lords opposite were in possession of 
prooft^ against her majesty such as they 
declared that they liad, and that no consi¬ 
derations of public expediency bpernted 
in^a contrary direetiOn, they ought, whe- 
tiier the Queen were af home or ^oad, 
to-have tnado up their Miode to |woceed« 
He Imd mentjonc'd both' prop'ositMi^s-^- 
tfce decisive nature of the evidence, and 
the question of public eipediefecy-^-Which 
iwiglit grnitait'e against its produciion. 
Ministers ought 16 hive acted -promptly 
in the first fiMtance, chher by bringing 
forward the charges, or by dropping'tMm 
altogether. ' , 

The Earl of £.h?er|sl(){dhad not ao tinder- 
rtood the opiniona to be qualified { but in 
its present Shape it much more 'Met with 
Ms concurrlnce. Tahihg it for granted 
that what the noble eftrrPOW'iitafefi was 
ebirrcct," the noble earl NHOijdd hot dispute j 
ibi^ he had followed fi Up by saying, that 
(hti acebsationr hafting tieen madie, no did 
not see 'be^'I^Waft possible id do other- 
irW ^0# it fw the test bf proefi 
asked, where was 
ftreoCe between her* majesty’s 
VOL. U. 
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abroad and at home? He (loi4 Liver¬ 
pool) thought that there was all ihe dif¬ 
ference in the world. While abroad she 
was not held forth 10 the peopie tif die 
country as their Qdeen: she wouM.not 
receive, their homage, or enjoy> ell tlie 
privileges of royahyt w hihj abroad watteris 
> might be overlooked, but when die Queen 
set fool in tliii ctnuttry, there W'ftS no ak« 
tentotivc; or rather tlicrc was but otre 
aUernative—to give her all respect, hom¬ 
age, and reverence as Queen, or to bring 
forward the aceusation. Htf knew that 
in the other House of Parliament, and in 
a degree in this, and in the country at 
large, a strong desire was felt and express¬ 
ed to avert the investigation: ministtrshad 
lent themselves to this desire, but always 
upon the principle, that if tlic inquiry 
were dropped her majesty’s residence 
abroad was a sine gna non of all flegotia- 
tion. Even if it u'crc a common case of 
adultery, but much more if it were a case 
of the grossest kind, where the party ac¬ 
cused had committed the ofience in tlic 
face of the whole world, and appeared 
proud and anxious to manifest it in all 
' parts of her conduct—^he put'it to every 
manof sense and feeling whether ministers 
coukl consent that a person so_ circum¬ 
stanced should fill the high station of 
\ Queen, and enjoy all the ri^ts and privi¬ 
leges belonging to, her rank. He did nos 
mean to say that suffering her to remain 
abroad, so circumstanced, was not a great 
evil, hut it was an evil that might be sub¬ 
mitted to; but if she had lived at home, 
having set at' defiance all regard for 
morality, and the common decencies of 
life; it was an evil that, for the sakn 
of the community at large, could not 
be endured.—iSbmething had been said 
by the counsel at the bar on tM subject 
of adultery committed by a man qnd by a 
woman. JLIndoubtedly in the eyes of 
God the crime was in both cases the same, 
but theif efi'ectft upon society and upon 
public decency were widely different; and 
this bad not only been the opinion of man¬ 
kind at all times, but their lordships, in 
their legislative capacity, always acted 
upon ill Divorce bills were constantly 
passed on ’the petition of a man, but 
never, excepting under especial circum¬ 
stances, on'thp appHcation of a woman. 
Yet adultery in mcn was by far the most 
frequent: for one case of the comniisslOn 
of the crime in a wdman, he hcl/eved ftlno 
instances existed of its commigsion by * 
man; and why Wts not the same romfedy 
3 A 
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oppliccl?..,3rercIy because all were aware 
that there was no coniparieon a«<to the ill 
eilbcts upon society in the one case and 
in the other. If there werc' one thing 
wliidi more tlian. another distinguished 
modern from ancient times, it was,the dif> 
I’ercnt degree of reverence and respect 
I)aid to females* and this was ma^ly pro- 
duced by the superior purity and virtue of 
the sex: thdse, therefore, who had esta* 
blished the, doctrine regarding marriage 
and divorce now tfniversally prevailing, 
instead of facing the enemies of females, 
were, in truth, their best friends, patrons, 
and protectors, and most contributed to 
support that chastity which added so 
much to the attraction of personal charms. 
If, then, the case against the Queen 
could be proved to be such as he had 
stated it, notwithstanding all clamour, 
whicli iie did not dcspise^notwithstanil* 
ing all difliculties, which he did not un¬ 
derrate—it was the duty of the House to 
go straight-forward to the conclusion of 
the course it had begun. He asserted, 
and he felt i( strongly, that nothing that 
hud passed, that no attempts to intimidate 
individual members, no attempts to over¬ 
awe the whole legislature, no attempts to 
crush this great and momentous proceed¬ 
ing, ought to prevent the House from 
performing what it owed to the virtuous,* 
the respectable, and tlic peaceable portion 
of the community. Those attempt6, he 
knew, m.ust have their indirect influence 
on the minds of men; but it was an influ-^ 
cnce they ought to expel, and to be go¬ 
verned only by a fearless sense of high 
and indispensable duty. Let him put the 
case in another point of view. The ques¬ 
tion was not now whether the ministers of 
the Crmn, knowing all *the facts, ought 
tobriniPthem forward—not whether the, 
accusation should be made: it bad been 
made; it stood indelibly upon t])c preatpble 
of the bill: nothing could blot it out-— 
nothing prevent it from descending to 
posterity. Was it fitting, then, fpr her 
majesty’s .sake, that- such a preamble 
should remain on the proceedings of par¬ 
liament, vyithout bringing it to tire severe 
test of proof? ' Supposing the charge 
were at this moment dropped, he put it. 
to their lordships, as nren of feeliirg and 
lionour, whether, they could hereafter pay 
the Queen, tbeir homage and respect, 
with tha uncontradicted preamble staring 
them ip thefaco? - Nothing could satisfy 
the House—nothing, could satisfy the 
public mmd—Aotliiug ought to satisfy the 
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Queen but tUe production of the evidence, 
and the compietioa. of the whole inquiry 
in afa honest, straightToeward, course. 

One topic more, and be had done. Of 
course, the counsel at the bar were bound * 
to discharge what they thought their duty 
to their client, and to smother all subor¬ 
dinate considerations; and if, in the course 
of the speeches they had delivered, he had 
felt pain—not to say disgust—at some of 
the matter they had urged, he believed it 
was in common with the great majority 
of the House. They had adverted to the 
conduct of an illustrious personage (the 
duke of York) and they seemed to have 
thought that allusion necessary for the 
interests of their tlient; but uTie (lord 
Liverpool) had been asked whether it 
was fur the interest of their client to drag 
forward that long-forgot ten and unfortu¬ 
nate subject, he should have answered 
that tlie interest of their client was di¬ 
rectly tl«e reverse, (much cheering). He 
> should say no more than this—they acted 
[ on their own discretion, they had an ar- 
I duous task to execute, end what fell from 
them should be heard with every possible 
indulgence. They had also asserted, time 
the ndiole object of this bill was, that the 
illustrious personage filling the throne 
might be able to get rid of his wife, and 
marry again. He declared most solemnly 
before their lordships, that lie believed tiiat 
no such feeling had entered into the mind 
of bis majesty. For himself, and for tliose 
who acted with him, he could assure the 
House,* that tlmt provision was a part of 
the bill te ^tch the least value waa at- - 
taclted. . Lmdoubtedly it followed as;« 
cormlary to the rest of thq n)ea&ure.^it < 
{rasa fair and < ordinary conclusion r bubi 
it was tlie least important* part.'Of it, .aniD 
was very -far-fleom being its-cbieL abject 
and intention* The part to which ho’did' 
attach importance was that which enacted. 

. that if a case were proved agaiiMt the 
I Queen she should no longer enjoy the 
i rights and privileges of her station. He 
wished her not to be. visited barshly-^lio 
wished , the measure of punishment even 
I to be aa light as possible, and there ..were^ 

I a thousand consiuerations which rendered'' 
itdesir^le tfaatthe facts Bhould.nevnrh 0 <. 
disclosed {bdt i# what was chaoi^d: BgakMi 
her ni'as true, he>itCver couldtteconcdcEiio 
his mind that aM: sh«uld><bn his Queea»i/ 
HavingiStaledthtiamuchtwitb eune^toesv^l^ 
but be; I wUh.iieo>peH)8nd ;tnudera.« 
tioot'helshauld moVe, as ahi«}imendnaent, 

V That the counsel be ^ 
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Earl Gr^b^aa. by complimenting'the 
noble ea»ltWlto Had^ jiiM^rdown his 
most fair aiid candid Btateinent,' and at 
the same time tntMt'pturcrful and eloquent 
a])peal to the jui^n^nt and feelings of 
tjie House. He rose undqr all the impres¬ 
sions which a speech of such effect must 
natarally produce, and consequently with 
a disposition, before he entered upon to¬ 
pics where he was unfortupately obliged 
to differ, to take advantage of those on 
which he could express his concurrence. 
He.should set out, therefore, with stating, 
that if this bill were to pass into a law, 
:md were ultimately to be considered the 
lit mode of proceeding on riiis great and 
unfortunate question, he agreed with the 
)K)ble carl in thinking that the clause re¬ 
lating to the divorce was by far the least 
important part of it; he was also ready to 
receive the assurance that it was not 
deemed a main pbject in the illustrious 
quarter to which reference ' hadi been 
made. lie thought, likewise, that if in 
consequence of the clear proof of the 
charges, it were necessary to proceed to 
the degradation of the Queen, tiio clause of 
rlivorcc w'ould follow, not as a measure of 
release to the King, but as a measure 
which the public’ interest made necessary- 
to preserve the character and dignity of 
th.b throne. He could not reconcile it 
with any principle of propriety or justice, 
that if the Queen were degraded for such 
crimes, she should be left the wife of the 
king of Great Britain. He no less aereed 
with the noble earl>(and he was anilious 
to statediis concurrence) in the regiet he 
had expressed, at the mention' of topics 
by the counsel at the bar, who doubtless 
Iiad felt the roost painful necessity of in-* 
troducing them.* The object, no doubt, 
was, that they might operate favourably 
for their client; but, giving them full 
credit for their motives (as from brs 
knowledge of them he was bound to do)v 
he could not help flunking that they had 
been governed by a mistaken discretion, 
and that they would not only have better 
consulted their own feelings, but the ad¬ 
vantage of the case they advocated, if 
they had absfiiined. To the illustrious 
persoa the object of their remarks he 
most pay that tribute which even the 
coonsei could not withhold, and which 
the noble earl hod repeated—a tribute to 
the high and meritonous services be had 
performed foe the public^ aad which estab- 
Jished'an umiloobted claim to th$ afi^clion- 
and contidence of the people* •*' 
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-Having disposed of these matters, he 
would now address himself to the bill 
C^on the table. On its original introduc¬ 
tion, and the motives leading to it, he 
wished on the present occasion to say as 
little asj;)ossible: oa^a previous occasion 
he bad stated, sonie might think with too 
' much asperity, his opinion* on the conduct 
of ministers. Debuting now a qucsiion 
which assumed a judicial character, he 
was desirous of abstaioing from every 
thiog that could awaken angry or party 
feelings, that the great subject might 
be discussed with that temper and 
calmness which alone ' could lead to 
a conclusion satisfactory to the public. 
He would only, therefore, in justice to 
himself restate that, in his original 
objection to the conduct of ministers, he 
had taken both views of the question— 
not only the magnitude of the utfenCo im¬ 
puted, but the expediency of bringing it 
forward. It was the duty of ministers to 
have made up their minds, and to have 
4 Ctcd firmly and definitively; and, with¬ 
out reviving topics already dismissed, ho 
must say, tliat he could not yet see tiie dis¬ 
tinction drawn by the nubleearl between the 
residence of the QucCn abroad or at home. 
If he looked back to the matters connected 
with this point, be must recur to that act 
of real degradation, not more unfortunate 
than unjust, which operated as an inflic¬ 
tion of punishment without charge or in¬ 
vestigation—the leaving of her majesty’s 
name out of the Liturgy. Let it be ro- 
coliected that that uniumpy cireumstunce 
had led to the return of tho Queen, and 
the impossibility of repairing that fatal 
error occasioned the failure of tho nego¬ 
tiation. When she ’arrived, he had ad¬ 
mitted that the^oble earl was placed 
under the necessity of making his choice 
between a coroplete’acknowledgment of 
the Queen, \pith all her rights and privi¬ 
leges, or the institution of a ciiargc to 
justify him in refusing it. He could not 
concede to the noble earl .the distinction 
he had taken, nor thipk that the intercits'- 
of the people of England were consulted 
in the offer to enable her majesty to con-‘ 
tiniie her licentious course lipoii a muru 
splendid scale, and to makeherrelf a de¬ 
grading exhibition in the eyes of the whole 
continent of Europe. , When tlie hoblo ' 
carI,vthereforc, talked-m a djoice of evils;, 
surely that evil would have bden as great 
aa the insertion of her name in the laturgy,' 
live omission of which had reduced tlltf'* 
House to its present extrmuUy. ' ' 
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lo maintain that adultery was no crime ordinary course of law^^^wouM lie con- 
hy those laws If the noble carl had tend that liis crime - would ent come 
said so, his lordship and liini«elf were within Jie scope' 'of- parliamentary im- 
CDihpIeteiy at issue on the subject ; for peachment, and be that up^n whicli their 
he must contend' that it' wus such a lordships would be culled on to decide ? 
crime. It was a crime at civjl law, Why this, he thought, was a case whltdi. 
which constituted a part of tlic law could not admit of any doubt or Itcsita- 
of England, ainrit might be pro/'eeded tion, and impeachments of this sort had 
lor in a spiritual court. Mr. Justice Hlack- occurred. Tlieir lordships would re- 
sione delined it to he a public crime, that member that that of Mr. Warren Ilast- 
must be so proceeded for; because being ings for the Maliratta war went upon 
a public crime, there was therefore no the same principle; he was proceeded 
action for damages. Not only in tlie against as a public functionary. The 
preamble of this bill was adultery rule universally was, that if a public func- 
charged, which, as he had observed, was tionary committed a crime, which, how- 
a crime by the laws of England—(and ever, was npt against the common Jaws, 
he would ask the noble lord on the wool* although against the public interests, 
sack whether he agreed with the noble parliament was charged with the protec- 
earl in tiiinking otherwise?) not only was ti<jn of those public interests ; parliament 
adultery directly clinrged, but it went on was vested wjth the power to protect 
to allcgb against her majesty’s scandalous them; and, when they were called into 
and licentious conduct. Now he would question, parliament bad a right to pro- 
ask his noble friend behind him (lord tect them. Lord Coke bad been yester* 
Ki'bkine), he would ask the nobje lord on day quoted for the purpose of showing 
the woolsack, and other lords, and he the extent of the powers of parliament; 
would put the same question, to the learned and it was affirmed by Blackstonc in his 
jiiclgcR, whether gross, infamous, and Commentaries, that its great power was 
scandalous conduct, was not a crime also < expressly given to it, in order to carry 
by the English laws, and subject to the into eftect the due punishment of offences 
pcmdty of fiao and imprisonment? He which ordinary magistrates dared not, or 
said, then, that adultery was a crime of could not, punish. He (carl Grey)'said, 
this description—that, in the first place, ■’ '* 

it wus known to our laws, and punishable 
by ..a proceeding in the spiritual courts, 
independent of a suit for separation a 
ntensa et Ihoro: and, in the second place, 
he maintained, that conduct highly itnr 
moral and grossly licentious was a crime 
also known to those laws, and which 
might be punished by fine and imprison¬ 
ment. lie assumed, therefore, that the^ 
were crimes of which the laws of this He contended that this was a case in 
kingdom were cognizant, lint then the which an impeachment would lie: but the 
noble carl took this distinction—*' they noble carl took another distinction. He 
were not (in this instance) coQiinitted in admitted, that the Queen, invested with 
it.’* Why this was the very 'case, then,- the rights and privileges of. her exalted 
that should bring them within the jurist station, was to be considered us a publiu 
fiction bf parliament. Would he (earl functionary, an^d that an offence com- . 
ef Liverpool), who maintained that this mitted by her was, in that point of view, 
was not a proper case for any proceeding cognisable by impeachment; but, said the 
which might, be appealed to parliament, ^oble earl, " this offence was committed 
contend, that if a public functionar;jr for' hiefore she was Queen.” I'b this, his 
instance^.pr .other person, had committed first answer lie had already given-^tbat 
some crimie^|broad, the .commission of this being a crime known to Uie laws, it it 
which incur^ .this consequence, tlmt it was of no public consequence whetbet sliest 
produced great scandal and dishonour to were to be considered in tbC' liglit of « » 
hU majesty’s throne and- kingdom—(ai^ public functionary or not; (She might be 
because the.crime had bedn. commuted proceededagain^lqr impeachment t andq 
abroad, it not being possible.to prosccjiito es to its having<keao committed when she i 
such publiu functionary. At honm by any Vvas only Priocett of WalcS) tbe.pbworofi 


uiai tnis was an. onence wiiicn orumary 
magistrates dared not, and could' not, 
punish: but being an offence and a crime 
deeply injurious in its consequences to the 
public interests* it was wjthin' the power 
of. parliament, and just within those cases 
io' which its power of impeachment 
could be properly exerted, and for ^bich 
it was expressly given by the constitu- 
tidh of the codntrv; ■ . 
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imfranchment should in tlfUr case be ex¬ 
ercised upon tlte. principles he had already 
stated. When the nobleI'earl -said, that 
this could not be dpne bOcaosethe offence 
occurred berure she was Qtieenf that was 
rather an uiduir obserTBtion, because at | 
one. time this offence was adverted to by | 
the noble earl, in connexion with the high | 
station which her majesty occupied as | 
Queen of England, and upon another he 
agreed on it because it had been com¬ 
mitted when she was not Queen. 

He came now to consider what would 
be the consequence of their lordships i 
adopting the measure of an impeachment. | 
The noble earl had observed, that even 
were they to procedd by impeachment, 
there were no means of punishment ap- | 
plicuble to the case; it would afford none 
that their lordships would consider to be 
applicable; and he had proceeded to infer 
from the case of lord Strangtbrd, which 
ho had quoted, that degradation’* was 
not within the power of the House of 
l.ords, ns a judicial assembly.' 

Tlie Earl of Liverpool explained. He 
doubted whether a aentence of the House 
would have that effect, except it were 
followed by some special act of parlia¬ 
ment. 

Earl Greif, in continuation, said, that 
the noble earl bad enumerated-a variety 
of cases in rvhicli degradation had been 
decreed by that House; and that their 
abridgment was almost enough; for the 
case of his (carl Grey’s) argument. His 
lordship had referred to the case of lord 
Strangford expressly toshqw,'as ha under* 
stood it, that upon aq^/(occas^awlten>tho 
House of Lords wished (o iiiffiet degrada¬ 
tion, the House of Lords ititlrelanff fourfd 
it necessary to resort to a-bill of pains 
and penalties, and not to aniin^aehnaent. 
Hut he thought be could show the noble 
carl, that they bad other reasons for‘that 
course, and did not think ^liat- a sentence 
of degradation could only be effected by 
a bii(, of pains and' nenqjties. lo-'that 
particular case, their lordships would re¬ 
collect tiiat the odence charged tvas com¬ 
mitted by him in the House of Lords, in 
his capacity ftf a peer of parliament. Now 
he did not know, in such, an instance^ 
how evidence could well be given before 
th^ ‘House of Commons: such offence 
having been committed by him as a peer 
of parliament, -and in the exercise of his 
parliamentary duties, it was felr to sup¬ 
pose that an argument might arise in the 
IIuuio of Commons the inquiry,; the 
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result of which might not'be a bill of 
Paina and Penalties. As to what the 
noble earl had inferred from lord Strang- 
ford’s case, surely be must recollect that 
the great lord Bacon, under a sentence of 
that Hpuse, after his impcacliment, was 
incapacitated from sitting or voting there, 
or coming within its verge. His crime 
was the same as tliat chftrge.d upon lord 
Strangfurd: and the noble carl must also 
remember, that Cranfield, earl of Middle¬ 
sex, was subjected to the same sort of 
degradation. On these grounds he main¬ 
tained that tile object of the bill befoi'e 
them might be attained under a judicial 
sentence of their House, and in a fur 
better way. 

The noble carl then went on to exprosa 
his conviction that the course he recom¬ 
mended would be liable to infinitely less 
objection than that upon which their lord¬ 
ships were called on to engage, and be 
much more satisfactory to the public: it 
would be far better, after they had entered 
upon a solemn judicial inquiry, such as 
would ensue upon an impeachment—afier 
they had heard the evidence produced, 
and examined witnesses on both sides nc- 
cordiag to the forms of that House—to 
bring m a bill founded upon such regu¬ 
lar and, solemn proceedings, than to go 
on with that which was now submitted 
to them.' When he spoke of public sa¬ 
tisfaction, he must again urge them to 
resist, and to be unmoved by popular 
clamobr, but they must guard themseives 
against being deceived upon one iinport- 
antqioint; it might be productive of the 
hightest evil to the country, if tlicir lord- 
ships allowed themselves to think that the 
feeling which ^prevailed among men, 
against the bill upon their lordships table, 
was limited to the lower orders of the po¬ 
pulation. So far from it, he spoke ad- 
.visedly wh«n lie said, that the feeling 
against the bill of Pains and Penalties,- 
in this business) was one almost us uni¬ 
versal as the air. It was not confined to 
the lower orders, but it- was the common 
add equal sentimcftl of almost every family 
and every individdal of the community. 
Let them never give' way to popular cla¬ 
mour, but let their lordships endeavour ta 
retain that hold upon the affections of the 
people which it was absoltnoly necessary 
for them to do, in order to dieeharge tlmse 
high and sacred duties with which -they 
were intrusted. This, bill of'-Pains'iffid 
Penalties be considered to beni^ 
^ionahie upon public prineip1i^~ aivd 
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cveu the noble cad himself admitted it to 
be so objectionable upon many weighty 
gfXKiods of di/ScuIty—that it was not a 
proceeding; proper to be resorted to. 
But a pariiaatCDtary impeachment wouM 
lie upon this occasion. That question 
having been determinedj and proceeded 
in, Rie consequejie^. would be, that their 
lordships migMt'Hhco determine upon the 
Other..!.whether or no, under all the cir* 
cumstgn<^s the case, her majesty should 
be admitted toall those dignities, rights, 
and privileges applying to the consort of 
tlie Crown of England ? The noble earl 
again had stated, tliet even should they 
proceed by impeachment, that would be 
a course fraught with great inconveni¬ 
ence# Inconveniences, he must admit, 
there might be in it; but that considera¬ 
tion would not, he hoped, under the cir- 
cumstadees he had mentioned, deter their 
lordships from the proceeding. There 
were strong motives for it, upon principles 
of public policy and political justice. He 
Iiadalready told them that the general feel¬ 
ing of the {niblic.wasea^er, vehement, and 
universal against the mode proposed by 
the noble earl: and that it was a mode in 
every way liable to great objections. He 
would wish their lordships to cbnsider, 
wbetber, instead of persevering in one so 
viewed by the public—one, of which they' 
themselves had a distrust even at the very 
moment of acting upon it—it would not 
bOr, better to abandon it, and to adept 
some measure less liable to objection,, and 
not surrounded, by all those dangers tlmt 
were to be apprdiended from this pro¬ 
ceed!^ under present circumstances.? 
He would desire noble lords to consider 
what must be the consequences of the 
course which they were pursmog; and he. 
would represent to them that the cense- 
quenccaof the House of Commons refusing 
to adopt an impeachment, ^uch at h«^ 
would recommend to tbem^ would bo>of 
ioHnitcly less importante and danger than 
those, which he feared would follow from 
their persevering in the present measure. I 
The noble earl had said, that whatever | 
thtf errors ipight be which had been eom- 
mitted—whatever the mistakes or miseon- < 
apptjonspf those who hadiranied the bill: 
y«t tha|V there their lordships; were now, 
with the cbfuge recorded upon the|r dotur^ 
nnls, and there it must temain reeordedtd 
%ir posterity,-as .a dipsge agmnet the 
Queen, whjtdiKiif |treved> must.fqeke htw 
en Objeetpf ,pqnishraept 9pd,degr>^a^0|^ 
4llthhir.hqtflrtmifl«sdii J?ut boiijted'hws 
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admhtcd that there ws^no edovph whieir 
was not Bi^cetiCD ineoiiVefiMnee.'■ if the 
Hemie of ;Cfommons Sheiild reftne tile im.- 
peacbmeat, and this recorded bill aheuld 
still ramain, then thi^ would be plaeed 
under a^nost peculiar difficulty, indeed, 
in considering what should be done ^Hth 
the Queen, against whom this charge had 
been so recorded, and against wlinm the 
House of Commons refused to proceed in 
the way he hod been proposing, and 
which be considereil the only proper one. 
That would certainly be a great inconve¬ 
nience ; it was one which they couki nOt 
look at but with great pain; but it was 
one, also, which could not be avoided. 
But be wished the noble earl to consider 
the other side of his proposition. The 
noble earl had been hfetrayod, perliaps, 

I into some little latitude as they were ail 
likely to be, upon a subject of this kind, 
in what he had stated with respect to tlie 
proceedings in this* matter in the House 
of Cmnmons. Though it might be true 
that the HoUtie of Commons had aban¬ 
doned their mode of proceeding in conse¬ 
quence of the adoption of n bill of pains 
and' penalties in that House, he did not 
think the inference which the noble' earl 
drew from this fact to be a correct one— 
namely, that tlie impeachment of the 
Queen was considered unadvisabie, or 
that from Us not having been adopted in 
the House of Commons, it was not a 
course which might be adopted by their 
lordships. If he knew any thing of the 
history of. those proceedings, (he noble 
lord who proposed their ^spension in an¬ 
other place, expressly declaired, tlmt he 
wished tbeso^to Stand. «o, in order to see 
^hat Course the House of Lords might 
takejn the business: in orcier, tlmt if -tlieir 
lordshspa did not proceed, the House of 
Commons paiglu, or might not, by .virtue 
pf the pouters whkh it possessed. Why 
then .lo^t not the House of Commons 
eyentoa«y adopt that which he main- 
taiaed to .be {he mbit proper and ^onsti- 
tiitiomd course—oatliely, a proceeding by 
Unpeachmeot ? That it was the most 
consdtationol course could not be doubted. 
In that case the House of Commons would 
be in ^e place of a grand jury, which 4 
secret committee of their iordddps dhui 
been moat falsely and erroneously oeime^ 
to be. Tbe Houaib.of Codiracmi as>'r*{Mi 
most. blanch .cf’dlte^legtslsyiMWk 

was v<Site4w»Ml 
1 matters ll:itsa>d #f:;<^«S 0 l 

th<Q; tliet HtnwCr wfucih wai* (in higiilgl 
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court of judicature in the kingdom. 'Sup> 
poaing that the House oF Commons, as 
grand jurors of the kingdom, should find 
a bill against the Queen, and present it at 
that bar.—Their lordshiM would theu 
have to act in their judicial capacity, 
whiclj her majesty’s able counsel had 
stated they should infinitely prefer; but 
no proceeding, he thought, wherein their 
lordships acted partly in their judicial, 
and partly in their legislative capacity, 
could have the same desirable effect, or 
be equally satisfactory, with one wherein 
they should sit as judges in a court of 
judicature. But supposing that the pro* 
cecding were to come there from .the 
other House, and as a motion of impeach* 
ment. What inconvenience in the case of 
their lordships refusal to concur with it, 
would follow ? No more than every day 
day arose upon the findings of ^rand 
juries. Grand juries every day, found 
bills upon ex parte evidenest their determi¬ 
nations upon which were reversed by the 
courts of justice, who had an opportunity 
of proceeding upon better grounds, and 
investigating tlic whole evidence. All 
the information which belonged to those 
courts, besides that submitted to the jury 
which has round,and the power of examining 
upon oath, continually produced a contrary 
verdict or finding to that of a grand jury. 
The same might be the case here: and if 
so, what prejudice ensued ? None. The 
House of Peers having this superior power 
of examining upon oath*—having upon its 
bendies persona of the highest legal know* 
ledge, and being assisted by the learned 
judges themselves—would be enabled to 
form* a more correct judgment on the 
case, and to take a view of it which th^ 
more limited forms of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and even its very constitution, did j 
not admit of. But' supposing that their 
lordships confirmed the decision of the 
other House; then, he asked, whether a 
proceeding 'so coming there, and being 
fully investigated, with all (he forms and 
solemnities which belonged to their lord- 
ships proceedings, would not be infinitely 
more satisfactory to the public, than that | 
which they w*ere near ewed upon to sup* j 
port? ‘ • j 

He had now stated the advantages of 
pro«tc^diog< in the way he proposed. He 
admitted) at the samqiime, th&inconve* i 
niencetto be feared in the possibility (on 
the other ^nd) of the House of Com¬ 
mons. refusing to'proceed with the charge 
againsi! the ^een. Bift lei their lord* 
VOL. II. 
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ships seriously contrast that inconveni- 
' cnce, with the appalling inconvenience 
which might result (and who would say 
that such » result was not possible?) if, 
after their lordships sitting there, exami¬ 
ning witnesses upon oath, hearing counsel 
and observing (while acting, as' he had 
said, both in their judicial and their legis¬ 
lative capacity) all tlie solemnities of that 
; high court of judicature, they should pass 
a bill of degradation against the Queen ; 
and that afterwards, being under the influ¬ 
ence perhaps of popular clamour, or actuat¬ 
ed by different’motivcs, the House ofCom* 
mons should throw out the bill ? WImt, 
then, would be tlie difficulty in which tlicy 
would be involved ? Every one would be 
alarmed and terrified at the charge 
against the Queen, thus recorded in a bill 
wliich had never passed. Not only would 
not that charge be further proceeded in, 
but the case would be, that after that so¬ 
lemn charge and condemnation had passed 
their lordships, and been sent down to the 
House of Commons, that bill would remain 
recorded, which, after charging the Queen 
with all these crimes, and expressing the 
opinion of the House of Lords that a sen¬ 
tence of degradation should pass against 
her, had been thrown out of the House of 
Commons. Could their lordships tell 
liim, in such a case, what they would do ? 
Could they tell him, in this tremendous 
difficulty, how they would act ? He had 
urged to them what was the public opi¬ 
nion, And what the universal feeling upon 
the bill on their tabic. Tlieir lordsiitps 
were judges in the last resort, and tliey 
were going to make themselves judges in 
the first. They were about to meet that 
fearful ditficuU)Lwhicb be had been sup¬ 
posing. He uecply bmented tliat the 
proceeding had ever been origioully pro¬ 
posed in ti>is manner. And bore be 
must state ^and that in a manner which 
might give offence to some) what wo\dd 
be the character of that House with the 
country^ in consequence of its having 
adopted the measure of a secret comniil- 
tee, after the House of Commons hail re¬ 
fused t<\ do so. He was afraid that the 
prediction which he had formerly ven¬ 
tured to makei as to the character of tjioir 
lordships House, would be too speedily 
verified. Their path was strewed with' 
diffitadties upon whatever spot the)' put 
their feet. But let them, if possible, avert 
die calamitous consequences of emetihg 
I upon a measure the dangers of w)iich 
) were inevitable. After the motion of the 
1 3 B 
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noble lord Ixid been disposed of, and the 
question upon the motion of the noble 
earl slntuld h;ive been put, “ That counsel 
be called in,” against which be should 
certainly vote, he hoped that their lord 
sliips would allow him to submit fur their 
consideration another motion, which he 
trusted might lct.d to another and much 
heller course of proceeding. If if should 
afterwards appear, tliat there was a refusal 
on the part of the House of Commons, to 
adopt sucli a measure, his proposition, he 
thougitt would entail upon their lordships 
much less danger and inconvenience than 
that which would arise from persevering 
in the present proceeding. He should 
tliereforc move, after the motion of the 
noble carl had been disposed of, “ That 
the bill entitled a hill of Pain:, and Penal¬ 
ties ibr the purpose for degiading her 
majesty the Queen, does not afford the 
most advisable mode for prosecuting the 
charges which have been brought against 
her majesty ; and that it is not,^! nder the 
present circumstances, necessary o- expe¬ 
dient to proceed further in the same for 
that purpose.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor proceeded to put 
the original question, and then the amend¬ 
ment of lord Liverpool, “ that counsel be 
called inupon which latter their lord¬ 
ships finally divided : Contents, 1 81 ; Not* 
Contents, 65 : Majority, 116 On our re¬ 
admission into the House, 

Lord Calthoipi. was speaking agaai; 
the motion for calling in counsei. He 
begged their lordships to vflect how 
responsible parliament was for aliojfii.g 
a person of her Majesty’s high rank to 
go abroad, liy this step they removed 
the influence of public opinionj which 
was a great check on female conduct; 
and their lordships, by acquiescing in 
her leaving the country, submitted to 
the necessity of proving such charges as 
the present by the testimony ol" foreigners. 
He did not consider this a bar to all pro¬ 
ceedings, for, after the report which the 
Bocrct committee had submitted to the 
House, he thought the moral welfare .of 
the state imperiously called fur an inquiry; 
but he thought it advisable, that some cx- 
. pedient should be adopted that would put 
n smp tb this particular bill, and at the 
same time pledge the House to pursue 
any other course of proceeding that the 
circumstances of the ease might demand. 
Another^ point was, the difficulty that 
might arise from the other House of par¬ 
liament rejecting the bill in its present 
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form. If, therefore, there was any incon¬ 
sistency in DOW stopping the bill, it ought 
to be submitted to in order to avoid the 
more serious dilemma in which they would 
be placed if thh bill, afler being passed in 
its present*form by their lordships, should 
he rejected by the House of Common^. 
In proposing some further bar to the pre¬ 
sent proceeding, their lordships w'cre not 
to suppose that he was influenced by po¬ 
pular clamours, for his opinion was, that 
tlscy should act as if those cJuuiours did 
not exist. He could not sit down without 
expressing his sincere regret that her ma¬ 
jesty, before the report of the committee 
w’as made, had not been advised to accept 
lb' e terras which were oll'ercd by his 
majesty’s government in the course of the 
negotiations ; aad also that she had bcerv 
advised to i -pel tlic wishes of a large, 
majority of the House of Commons ; be¬ 
cause he was convinceJ, that those rcsolu* 
tiuns expressed tiie wishes of tlic well- 
disposed and well-allectcd In the country. 
He concluded by implorit,-» the House to 
pause nt this last stage at which a pause 
j was practicable, and to consider wherhci 
I it was not possible to suggest some other 
I cours , c'flicr by impeachment or olher- 
i wise, that should ''Upersede the present 
mode of proceeding, and he more cou- 
forn/.ihlc to those i- . titutes of justice by 
which their lordships’ judical ciuuluct 
wa ■ usuallj' regulated. 

The Lord Chancellor now called upon 
c.nrl Grey for his lesoiution, which the 
noble earl handed in. It was as follows ■ 
‘‘ riiat it appears that the bill now before 
the House docs not afford tlic most ad¬ 
visable mode for prpsecuting the charges 
t^ainst her majesty, and that therefore, 
under the present circumstances, it is not 
necessary or expedient to proceed farther 
with it." This resolution was put us an 
araeiTdment to the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, “ That counsel be called in," 
and was negatived by a division, as fol¬ 
lows ; Contents, 64; Not-contents, 179: 
Majority, 115* 


List of the Minority 

Duke of Gloccstcr 
Sonterset 
Grafton 
St. Alban’s 
Bedford 
Devonshire. 
Portland 
Hamilton 
Argyll 
Lcmslets 


on the first Divison, 
^arq. * 

Earl of 


Lansdown 

Downshire 

Derby 

Suffolk 

Denbigh 

Thanet 

Essex 

Aibemarlo 

Jersey 

Oxford - 


r 
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against her Mnjtsiy, 

Cowper 

Diincan *- 

Staniiupe 

Clifdcii 

Fitzwiliiam 

Downc 

llardwickc 

Lord Dacre 

Darlington 

Sayc & Sele 

llcliesler 

King 

Waldegrave 

Sondes 

Orosvenor 

Holland 

' Forlcscue 

Ducic 

t'aniarvon 

Hawke 

Itosslyn 

Foley 

Komiiey 

Sherborne 

Grey 

Kenyon 

Min to 

Auckland 

Iheadalbanc 

D Hildas 

Rosebery 

Yarborough 

Ucsborough 

Galthorpc 

D.'irr.lcy 

Gwydir 

lilcsinlon 

Alviiiilcy 

\'isr. llolingbroke 

Ersknic 

, Torringlon 

I'riidhoe 

Hood 

‘‘ulhaveii 

Anson 


On the second division, upon carl G” >y's 

amcmlmei:', the carl 

1 of Guilford voted for 

it; lord Gailhorpe voicd agiinst it. 

Opening of 

. .E Charges. 

riie (’ounsel for 

and again.st llic Hill 


Acvc tlicn called in; and the Attorney 
tleneral was inlormcd by ll-.' Li rd Chan- 
ccliur thac he might proceed to open his 
ease. 

!\fr. AliK<rticij-(ie.iietnl addressed their 
iord^ships as follows :—My lords ; In obc- 
<lience to your lordsliips’ order, t u’’v 
tllend at your bar tc liiltil the dvityr winch 
your commands have cast upon me, i.f 
stating to your lordships tlio circirn- 
stances to be adduced j.. evidevoe in sup¬ 
port of the charges contained in tlic 
preamble of the bill now under your lord¬ 
ships coilsidcration. A duty, niy lords* 
more painful or more anxious I believe 
was never cast upon any individual than 
that widch I have now to perform. I 
have, my lords, to state to your lordships 
the circumstances which are to be ad¬ 
duced in evidence at your lordships bar, 
in support of the serioug ond heavy 
charges which are made in the preamble 
to the bill now under ygur lordships’ con¬ 
sideration against the highest subject of 
this country-^charges which not only re¬ 
flect the greatest scandal and dishonour 
upon Xhe individual against whom they 
are made, but also reflect greet dishonour j 
upon the country itself—‘the highest in¬ 
dividual a subject in the country is 
charged with one of the'most' serious 
olicnces both against the law's of God and 
of man—that of an aclultefous intercourse, 
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carried on under circumstances of the 
greatest aggravation. 

My lords; upon the nature of this 
charge—-upon thu importance of this in¬ 
vestigation—it is quite unnecessary for me 
to cnlai;gc. Your lordship's, and every 
individual in the country, must be sensible 
of tlicnv The only cons*olatiui) I derive 
under the discharge of the duty which 1 
have now to fulfd is this—titat il calls 
upon me not to address your lordships’ 
passions or your feelings upon the present 
occasion, but that 1 am sure 1 shall he-t 
discharge it according to y'our lordships’ 
commands by iil)staining from any obser¬ 
vations which might tend to aggravate 
the charges made against the illu'-irions 
person, and by confining myself, in this 
-i.ige ol tile proceedings, to a clear, sim¬ 
ple, blit f’.U rroital of the facts which arc 
to be alleged in evidence. * 

My lords; wc arc now arrived at that 
porii-.l ol tlioi'c proceedings in wliicli si¬ 
lence >Mii no longei be jireserved. It i? 
, now iiecessiiiy that the charge, in its 
I fullest extent, slionid bo laid iiefore your 
lorOs tips and the public; and ii‘, in the 
recital of the circumstances which I have 
to detail, 1 snail he under the painful ne¬ 
cessity of bringing before your lordships 
scenes which must disgust every well-re¬ 
gulated mind—transactions which must 
oiread the feelings of every hoiiourahle 
end virtuous person— T am sure your 
ioalchips will think that upon tin's occa¬ 
sion I‘ought to liold no reserve; at the 
same time tdking care—as 1 assure ymir 
lordships 1 shall most conscicniionsly do 
—to St!‘e nothing wliieli in my con¬ 
science, 1 do not believe 1 shall bo tihle 
to substantiate in proof; but to withhold 
no circumstanceTrom ymur lordships n|}oii 
which I have the same conviction. 1 
shall, therefore, my lords, witheut further 
preface, statijtoyourlordships, as generally 
and as succinctly as I am able, tlic pain¬ 
ful narrative of those facts and those cir¬ 
cumstances which arc to be adduced in 
proof at your lordships’bar. My lords; 
uiifloubtcdly that yecital must include a 
considerable space of time,andapply to facts 
which took place at various places which 
her majesty visited during her residence 
abroad. 1 shall therefore commence my 
statement at the period at which the evi¬ 
dence adduced at your lordships bar will 
commence in point of proof, and proceed 
as well as I am able, througli the detail of' 
tl)c various facts and circumstances which 
took place from that period until almoht 
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the time nt which 1 liavc now the honour 
of achhe^sipj your lordships. 

I'lly I'.rds; it is uell known to your 
lorii'hii's and to the country, that ill the 
3’c.’i ISJ I- !;L:r majesty, for reasons opc- 
ral;’ ij her o«n inhid, and not by 

coinj'oloon, as has been insinifated at 
yon:-li'idsliips’bar, thought fit to with¬ 
draw from this country for a peridd- 

Mr. Brougham, Persuasion, not com¬ 
pulsion. 

Mr. Attorney General. I am sure that 
my Iv-arncd friends do not desire to em¬ 
barrass niu; 1 know them too well: hut 
observations made in u tone of voice to 
be heard arc apt to embarrass one. Rut 
appearing before so public an assembly, 
and with ihe public expectation, and with 
the consciousness of my inability to do 
justice to the tiust your lurd.diips have 
cast upon me, I am sure 1 shall receive 
your iordsht]rs* indulgence for that em¬ 
barrassment which no man, even .of 
stronger nerves and greater power than 
myself, would be able to counteract. 

Mr. Jtroughmn. My lords; 1 am sure j 
T did not mean to embarrass my leorned 
friend : I am the last man to do it: hut I 

mn sure your lordships will permit- 

[Order, order!] In every court it is 
allowed..-[Order, order!] 

Lord C/uincellor. Go on. 

Mr. Attorney General, I am sure my 
learned friend will not believe that I al¬ 
luded to him with any idea that he meant 
to emburrass me. 1 was stating, ^lat in 
the year 1814< her majesty left this coun¬ 
try for the purpose of travelling on^ the 
cuntiuent, and of visiting other countries 
that she bad a desire to visit. She went, 
in the first instance, to her native coun¬ 
try, Brunswick, a»d frorvi thence, after a 
short interval, proceeded to Italy, and ar¬ 
rived at Milan I think aGout the 9th of 
October iSlL Mylords; her majesty, 
y^ep she quitted this country, quitted it 
wall attendants, and with persons about 
her princely person—she being at that 
time Princess of Wales—suitable to her 
rank, and moving in ^hat exalted station 
which one would p^iturally expect would 
be the case with persons, whom slie se¬ 
lected for her .iipn)edia,te .oUendants, She 
vvas accompanied, as might naturally be 
expected from an princess, by 

very distingutshed females, of the.coqntry 
in which sfTe enjoyed that high rank. Her 
estabijsh'mertt 9 .t that time consisted pf 
i^pT4il|es of £Fe,aM}^k-^ladv Charlotte 
f^indsay ,a<ad mdy Elizpbctlt ^aprbea, uiho 
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were lier maids of honour. S!ie was ftc- 
CQmpanicd by.Mr. Su Logcr as her cham- 
bcr]aii>,'nnd' by sir William Gell and the 
hon. Kcppcl Craven; who also, 1 believe, 
officiated in a sknilar character as licr , 
majesty’s chamberlain; by captain Hesse 
her equerry, by Dr. Holland her physi¬ 
cian, and by other persons in the more 
hunibjc situations in her majesty’s suite, 
whose names it is unnecessary for me to 
enumerate to your lordahips at this period 
of my statement. With this suite, and 
thus attended she arrived et Milan. ' 
Her ititention was to proceed from thence 
to other parts of Italy, and to visit Na¬ 
ples. She remained at Milan for the 
space of about throe weeks, and during 
that period a person was received into 
her service whose name occurs in the 
preamble to this* bill; and, ray lords, 
whose name will frequently occur in the 
course of these proceedings—a person of 
the name of Berganii, who was taken into 
her service as a courier, and also to offi¬ 
ciate in the character of a fi>otnian orif 
valetde chambre. My lords; this person 
was at (hat time in want of employment; 

I but he bad been serving in a similar ca¬ 
pacity with a person, a general I’ino, who 
was an Italian, and with whom 1 believe 
Bergami had, for sometime, lived ; but at 
the period to which I am now calling 
your lordsliips* attention, this person 
being in want of a situation, was, 1 be¬ 
lieve, recommended to her majesty’s 
service, and was received into her ma¬ 
jesty’s service in the character and capa¬ 
city 1 have stated to yqur lordshi^j 1 
need hardly remark to your lordships, that 
in that situation in her majesty’s service, 
die distance which was interposed be- 
tvveen the courier and her majesty was 
such, that in tire natural course of life of 
such a high personage, the communica¬ 
tion between her majesty and her cou¬ 
rier roust have been extremely rare and 
infrequent* and of. course the distancu 
interposed between them was such, that 
no familiar intercourse qould—at least in 
an early stage of the service—take place 
under ordinary circumstances. 

My lords; with the suitu 1 have de¬ 
scribed to your, lordships, composed of 
English ladies of high rank, and other 
persons whose names I have enumerated 
to your lordships, her. majesty set out 
from Milan '^ithin a Vertnight./after this 
person, Bergami, was hi^.tetoher ser¬ 
vice—certainly not above/iojUrtefn or fif¬ 
teen days. Sh^c.procc«disd from MHad to 
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Eome and from Home to Naples^ where 
cbe arrived on the Sth of November 1814. 
Your lordsliipc, tlicrefore, will perceive, 
from tiie dates which 1 have stated, that 
at the period of her majesty's arrival at 
Naples, this person in this situation,, who 
had travelled as her courier through the 
whole course, of this journey, had not been 
in her majesty's service more than three 
weeks. I beg your lordships attention to 
this circumstance, because your lordships 
will find how material it is when you 
come to attend to the facts which 1 shall 
have presently the melancholy duty to re¬ 
late to your lordships.—I should have 
stated, that besides the persons who ac* 
coinpanied her majesty, and whom 1 
have mentioned to your lordships, was a 
lad whose name is probably known to 
most of yonr ioidships, William Austin.— 
a boy at that time—upon whom her ma* 
jesiy bestowed particular attention. She 
appeared very much attached to him, and 
|l)eing a boy at tiie lime I believe of six or 
faeven years of age, he had been in the i 
habit, from the time of ber majesty's 
departure from England until her arrival 
at Naples, of sleeping in a bed in the 
same room with her majesty. My lords; 
the arrangement of the rooms and apart¬ 
ments of her majesty, at the different 
places at which she arrived devolved upon< 
her servants, whose duty it was, to take 
care of that arrangement; and pre¬ 
viously to her arrival at Naples, a private 
house having been taken for her majesty, 
that arrangement wasmade whidi hod Seen 
previously made, placing the menial do- 
meslics, and Bergami the courier among 
the rest, in one part of the house, at' a 
distance from that which heF ’tbajeety 
heilelf occupied—rooms of confse apptb* 
printed to her majesty, and one apptt* 
priated to her as her bed.room, iti wbibb 
room, as 1 have stated to your lordshi^s^ 
It was expected that this boy would 
tinue to sleep as usual. On the first higjfi( 
of her arrival, November the Sth, to 
which 1 have called your fordships* attbh- 
tion, that arrangement continued. BgiF* 
garni slept in that part of the bouse ap¬ 
propriated to the domestics of her ma¬ 
jesty, in another part ot' the house; but, 
upon the following morning, November 
the dth, the servants of the establish¬ 
ment learned witl^ some-surprise (because 
no reason^ appeared ro them^at' the time 
for (he change)' that Bergami ^ai up 
longer tu sleep iti that part of 'tbe hoiis^ 
whore be had sibpt on we night prbeed- 
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ing, but that a room very near to that in 
which her majesty herself slept, and 
which had a free communication with it 
by means of a corridor or passage be¬ 
tween tlie room in which she slept, and 
this room which was appropriated to this 
person* had been, at her majesty’s ex¬ 
press desire, appropriated to this courier 
Bergami. My lords; 1 need not state to 
your lordships that such a fact naturally 
excited the surprise of those whose duty 
it was to attend near her majesty's per¬ 
son ; and that surprise was not a little in¬ 
creased when they learned from her ma¬ 
jesty Uiat it was no longer her pleasure 
that the boy William Austin should con¬ 
tinue to sleep in her room. She assigned 
undoubtedly ns a reason, that which was 
a very proper reason, if that liad been 
the only motive for the change, namely, 
that he was now arrived at thalf age in 
which it became no lunger proper that he 
should sleep in her room, and that thcrc- 
•fore another apartment should be pro¬ 
vided for him, and that the practice 
which, up to that time, had been conti¬ 
nued should cease. 

My- lords; the arrangement was ac¬ 
cordingly mado. The bed room which I 
have stated to your lordships as having a 
very direct communication—a free com¬ 
munication—with her majesty’s, was as¬ 
signed to the courier; and, my lords, 
upon the evening of the 9tli of Novem¬ 
ber 1 think your lordships will believe, 
fromdthe facts which I am about to re- 
Iftte to you, that that intercourse com- 
roopced which is charged in the pre¬ 
amble of tfie present bill, and continued 
from that time during the continuance of 
^that person in ber service. My lords; upon 
"the evening or the 9th of November her 
'ip^^y went to the opera at Naples; 
‘bw'it'waa observed that site returned at 
if ea^ hour. One of her maid Sjcr- 
fYantb Hilio' attended particularly to 
'bred-^rfidw happened to be present at the 
■ ttthe of hei’ return. My lords; she was 
'struck with the manner of the princess, 
'fhere was an air of agitation In her man¬ 
ned Upon her return 8bli'';hastened to 
ber 'aparttnent. Sha ^ve ‘Strict orders 
that William Adstih sTiould not be ad¬ 
mitted into her room upon that evening. 
She was observed to go from her room 
towards that wliieh was assigned to Ber¬ 
gami, and'to which she had previpnaVy 
benmlf retired-; and ste yery soon' dip- 
-rmsasTd her fciuak attjiWi'd^t, ih ’a Af^her 
‘quite btir iw'^ad’nd fkf- 
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ther occasion for her services. The fe¬ 
male attendant retired, but not without 
those suspicions which those circum¬ 
stances would naturally excite in the 
mind of any individual who had observed 
them. She knew that at that time Bcr- 
gami was in his bed-room. This was the 
first alteration of the arrangement] have 
stated to your lordships, and placing him 
so near the apartment of her majesty; it 
was quite new that she should be dismissed 
ill the manner in which she was ; and she 
could not but observe the conduct and 
demeanor of the princess, which evidently 
marked there was suincthing on her mind 
which the attendant had not previously 
observed. But, my lords, if her suspi¬ 
cions were excited upon that evening, 
they were confirmed by her observations 
upon the following morning. And, my 
lords, iif any other case than such a one 
as that which is now to be presented to 
your lordships, if the evidence at your 
lordships bar shall prove that which 1* 
am now about to state, it would be, 1 
apprehend, evidence upon which no 
jury would hesitate to come to the con¬ 
clusion, that an adulterous intercourse 
had taken place upon that very night, 
between this exalted personage and this 
menial servant. For, niy lords, on the 
following morning, upon observing the 
state of the rooms, it was discovered 
that it was evident her majesty had not 
slept in her own room on that night. The 
bed reranined almost precisely in the^tate 
in which it had been upon the pre¬ 
ceding day; and, my lords, the bed 
assigned to the other person Had, to the 
observation of those who saw it upon 
the following morning, the clear decisive 
marks of two persons having slept in that 
bed. • 

My lords; 1 should state toyQur,lor^>^,: 
ttiat these apartments qf her*m«-j 
je^, were at a distance and removed frbra - 
those which were assigned to any -pittrt of 
the suite. My lords; upon the follow¬ 
ing morning it was perceived, that her 
majesty did not come from her room at 
the usualhour—that access toher majesty's 
room was not afibrded ; at least no one 
ventpred to go in, until they received the 
necessary call or signal from her majesty, 
but her majesty remained in those apart- 
nienis with this mao Bergami in mose 
rooms which I have, stated to your lord- 
ships, until a late hour upon the fallowing 
morning. My- lords ; her recent arrivm 
at Naplcj^ bad oaturaliy induced person# 
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to pay that respect to H. II. H. which her 
rank demanded; and various persons, 
upon the lOtli of November, called at 
her house for the purpose of paying 
her those respects.- But, my lords, her 
majesty was not accessible until a late 
hour upon that morning. I have already 
stated to your lordships the observations 
which were then made upon the state of 
the bed that was appropriated to her 
majesty and that which bad been assigned 
to the courier Bergami. My lords; I say 
that here upon these facts, I think no one 
can doubt or hesitate upon the conclusion 
to which they will arrive upon the case, 
when I come to narrate to jiour lordsliips 
the various circumstances which subse¬ 
quently occurred ; your lordships will have 
no doubt, 1 tliinlk, upon your minds, 
that this was the commencement of 
that most scandalous, most degrading, 
and most licentious intercourse, which 
your lordships will find continued anti 
increased, from the period to whicli' 
1 am now directing your lordships atteiV-' 
tion. • * 

My lords ; the natural effect of such 
an intercourse is to alter the compara¬ 
tive distance of the parties—I mean tlie 
distance which ought to exist between a 
person of royal rank and one of her 
‘menial servants. But, my lords, when 
once a person of that exalted niuk 
demeans and degrades herself to such au 
intimacy as that which 1 have described, it 
naturally creates, in the manner and tem¬ 
per of the person with whom.that intcr- 
I'ourse is formed, a freedom and an as¬ 
sumption which, under other circum¬ 
stances, they could not venture to assume. 
My lords; such was the case here.^ It 
was obsetrved by the domcsfics, that Ber- 
gami’s conduct became more haughty— 
that there was an assumption of more im¬ 
portance—and the whole demeanour of 
her majesty towards this person when 
she was unobserved by those persons of 
rank and statiop about her, was such as 
convinced those who had the opportunity 
of observing it, that this intercourse was 
continued and going on between them. 

My lords ; a few days, 1 Believe, after 
the time to which T have now called 
your loi‘dship8 attention, her majesty 
gave a masked ball or entertainment to^ 
the person n4io at that time filled the' 
Neapolitan throbe, at a- house' wliich, I 
believe, belobged to the tbeh king of 
Naples, and which was given by her ma¬ 
jesty in return fdt the reception hdiich 
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she had received at that court. At that 
masked entertainment her majesty first 
assumed the character of a Neapolitan 
peasant; but after she had remained a short 
time at this entertainment, she returned 
to the house at which she had attired 4)cr> 
self, which was not the house at which she 
resided, but a house near tliat at 
which tiie entertainment was given, and 
she withdrew to a room for the pur¬ 
pose of changing her dress; and, to 
the surprise of her attendants, inijtcBd 
of being accompanied upon that occa¬ 
sion by those females who usually as¬ 
sisted her majesty upon those occa¬ 
sions, the courier Bergumi was sent 
for, and withdrew with her into the 
apartment, for the purpose of titis change 
of dress. My lords ; it seems that it was 
her majesty’s intention to appear in a 
character \^hich had been, whether se¬ 
lected by her majesty or the wish of some 
other person that she should assume 1 
,know not, but she was to assume the cha- 
^racter of the Genius of History, and 
she was to he accompanied by a gentle¬ 
man to the entertainment, in that charac¬ 
ter. ,My lords; I am instructed to state 
to your lordships, that the dress which she 
had assumed, or rather the waut of it in 
part, was an extremely indecent and dis¬ 
gusting character. But, my lords, the ma¬ 
terial fact to which your lordships attention 
is to be directed is this; that that change of 
dress took place in the presence and with 
the assistance of Bergaini; no other per¬ 
sons being at that time present. My 
lords; let me ask your lordships, in stat¬ 
ing this fact, what motive can be assigned, 
what reason can be given, that a person 
who at that time filled one of the moft 
menial situations in her majesty’s serrice; 
who waited at table behind her majesty’s 
chair ; who rode as courier before her 
majesty when she. travelled from one 
place to anothcr-~I ask your lordships 
what reason can be assigned by any rea¬ 
sonable person, why this ipan should be 
selected upon this occasion—why her 
attendants should be discarded at this 
time—and why he, and he alone, is to be 
present at tlih time, and to assist her ma¬ 
jesty in this change of dress'? But, ray 
lords, more; after her majesty had ap¬ 
peared in this character, she returned a 
third time ; and ;he then changed her 
dress, and assumed tliat of a Turkish pea¬ 
sant ; and this epurier—tliis. menial—is 
also attired in P:; similar dress, and as¬ 
sumes a similar character; that of a Tutrlk* 
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ish peasant, I bdieve,’ and actually accom¬ 
panies her majesty in tliat disguise to 
this entertainment given by her majesty 
to royalty, and at which the nobility and 
persons of the-highest rank at, Naples 
were al^ that time assembled. It will ap¬ 
pear to your lordships, that B^gami did 
not long remain at tliis place ; but he re¬ 
turned alone, apparently mortified fVont 
some circumstance which probably had 
occurred at that entertainment. Her ma¬ 
jesty returned and pressed liiin to go 
again with her; but he declined. Her 
majesty was much disappointed at tins 
—returned alone, 1 believe, and the en¬ 
tertainment soon after closing, she return¬ 
ed to her house, where the apartments in 
which tlie servants slept were arranged as 
1 have already stated to your lordships, 
and which it is unnecessary for me<iow to 
repeat. ' 

My lords; it was observed by those 
whose duty it was to attend to her 
majesty that in the morning when she 
rose and afterwards breakfasted, Ber- 
gami always rose just at the same pe¬ 
riod ; and, my lords, they observed, 
that in those apartments so situated as- 
I have stated to your lordships, at a 
distance from the other apartments in¬ 
habited by that part of the suite com- 
' posed as I have stated to your lord- 
ships, her majesty was daily in the 
habit *and practice of breakfasting witli 
this courier. Your lordships will ob¬ 
serve,'that during the whole of the perind 
to which I am now calling your lordships 
attention, this man’s situation in the 
family remained the same. He was still 
the courier—he wasslill the valet-de-cham- 
bre,'—at least s^ll the footman ; and, con¬ 
sequently; when her majesty dined, this 
man still continued to wait at the table ; 
and therefore to those of her suite com¬ 
posed of the English ladies of distincliqit 
and the gentlemen of distinction I havii! 
enumerated to your lordships, at this 
tinte he appeared to them undoubtedly 
still in that character in which be had 
bfien hired into her majesty's service ; 
and it was only in private and in secret, 
and only in the presence of those servants 
whose presence was absolutely necessary 
to perform-those offices about her majes¬ 
ty’s person which required their at¬ 
tendance in private — it was to them, 
and to them only, that at this period 
those familiarities were visible. - But,- fny 
lords, her majesty did alto occftdidnaliy 
walk upon the terrace which I^Joined 
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tlws apartpient« which »h9>.herself occu¬ 
pied ; and she was also seen by tliose 
persons occasionally walking artu in arm | 
with this courier—^witli' this tncntdl ser¬ 
vant. ' '' 

My lords; it lieppmied that ^during 
her ^jesty's residence at Naples this 
peison luet with' an accident, t-le re¬ 
ceived some injury from the kick of a 
bocse,' and lie was confined for some 
time to hia room in consequence of 
that injury. My lords; lie had already 
acquired that ascendancy over her majesty 
tliat he was enabledi even at that period, 
to introduce into the family a servant, 
and that servant, upon that occasion 
was selected by him for the purpose of 
attendiog upon him during this illness ; 
and, my lords, this servant sleeping near 
the roam in which Bergami slept, did, 
during 'the time that he was thus in 
attendance upon him, observe, more 
than onca—1 believe two or three times 
-T-tbat after all the persons in the house 
had retired to rest, her majesty weqt 
from her owu room with great caution 
and great care, through the passage which 
1 have descril^d to your lordships, ta Htn*- 
garai's room, and that site remained Utere 
fur a very considerable period. And I am 
instructed that it will be proved to your 
lordships, that at those times this person, 
after'her majesty bad entered the room 
of Bergami and had been therefor a short 
time, heard sounds which convinced him 
that her majesty and Bergami were at 
that time hissing each other in that room 
in which Bergami slept. My lords < I 
am aware how these circumstances, dis¬ 
gusting as they are when detailed to youe 
lordsiiips, naturally excite that feeling 
which undoubtedly 1 anticipate must be’ 
excited in your lordships 'minds of dis¬ 
gust. It-is with* great pain 1 am -under 
the necessity of doing it; «but, as I 
have stated to your lordships, the duty 
cast upon me—.nay, the duty cast upon 
your lordships—requires that' I not only 
should statd them to you—undoubt^- 
Ij'stating them to you with as myoii 
reserve as 1 Cin-^ut that I should state 
to youv lordships those circumstances 
fitliy, that your lordships may perfectly 
understand the nature of the-iotercourse 
which at thiatinte was going on between 
the parties, asd the familiarities observed 
between iheih By those wbo-had thec^* 
portunitliil of (ri)Bervation,'andI am sure I 
shall not incur your lor^ips censure by 
detailing \hose nets, as Ffben myselfcom- 
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pelted .to 4 I 0 in the statement lam now 
making to vour lordships. 

My iurJs; her majesty remained at 
Naples from the month of November, to 
the following month of March, and dur¬ 
ing the whole of that period, it will bo 
proved to your lordships that the intimacy 
continued and increased between those 
persons. My lords ; 1 am not at liberty, 
and ought not to allude to any public 
rumour, or any thing but what can be 
substantiated in proof; but it is a little 
singular that her majesty at her quitting 
Naples loses great part of that EngUsli 
suite which accompanied her from this 
country. My lords ; the fact itself needs 
no comment; it speaks volumes to every 
unprejudiced mind. Your lordships will 
find, that on hor quitting Naples, sevorai 
of. those persons who had attended her 
thidier remained at Naples and ceased 
to form part of her suite. Mr. 8t. Leger, 

I have stated, had quitted her at Bruns¬ 
wick } therefore my observation does 
not apply to him ; but, my lords, htdy 
Elizateth Forbes remained at Naples 
upon her majesty’s quitting that ptaee.^ 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay left her majesty 
at Leghorn, in the month of March 181.1, 
in the course of her majesty’s proceeding 
from Naples to Milan ; but at Naples was 
•left lady Elizabeth Forbes; at Naples \vere 
left sir William Gell and the hon. Keppel 
Craven; at Naples was left captain Hesse ; 
so that of seven English persons who had 
accompanied her majesty from this counr- 
try—one of them undoubtedly quittiog 
at Brunswick—to whom my observation^ 
does not apply—'four of the remaining six' 
leR her mr^esty'a service at Naples. 

'My lords; there may be, and proba¬ 
bly will be, reasons assi^ed for those- 
persons quitting her majesty’s service- 
at that period; but I cannot but think 
it a little singular, that at this period 
she should ligve been quitted by so 
many of those attendants* who had ac¬ 
companied hep from this country. It 
will be hereafter, my lords, to be ex-, 
plained how this took place. 1 cannot 
help thinking, however, that your lord- 
ships will at' least think thire is great 
reason to believe that although not aware 
—as probably and undoubtedly tlt^ were' 
not aware—of the' degrading end viciduv 
intercourse which had taken j^lace be-* 
twees her majesty and Bergami at that? 
time, yet that probably •MQw tdiservatiofMr 
might have been made ^ otheri with 
respect to the failiiliaritiM betweett^ttem.^ 
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But wtietlier tltat wat to or not, tho fact 
i« that which I have stated to your 
lordahipsr that her majesty is-there quit¬ 
ted by tliose persons. 

My lords; during her majesty’s resi¬ 
dence at Niqiles, another circumstance 
well worthy of yqut lordshiOs attention 
took )>lace with reference to her majesty 
aod Bergami. There was a public mas- 
ouerade at a tlieatre in that city—the 
Theatre Saint Carlos, 1 think. Her ma- 
^ty chose to go to this masquerade, and, 
my lords, not accompanied by lady Char¬ 
lotte Lindsay, or lady Elizabeth Forbes, 
or any of those gentlemen who held the 
high situations of chamberlains in her ma¬ 
jesty’s service; - but her companions on 
that occasion were the courier Bergami 
and a female servant who was a tillc-dc- 
chamhre, a mademoiselle Demont~.the 
only companions of her. majesty on this 
occasion were tliosc two domestics. My 
lords, the dresses chosen by her majesty 
on that occasion were, as I am instructed, 
of the most indecent description—of such 
a description, that upon her'entrance into 
the theatre with those persons, Bergami 
and Demont, attention was generally ex¬ 
cited ; so much so, that they were re¬ 
ceived with considerable insult upon that 
occasion—I mean marks of disapprobation 
were shown by the persons present, inso¬ 
much that they were under the necessity 
of retiring; and they withdrew home has¬ 
tily from that masquerade. My- brds, 
bow did her majesty go to that theatre ? 
Not in her royal carriage accompanied, as 
I have stated to your lordships, by those 
around her who would naturally be her 
companions upon such an occasion, but a 
common fiacre was procured—they dM 
not go out at the door, the common en¬ 
trance to her majesty’s bouse, but they 
crossed the garden in the night to this 
ooach waiting at the garden gate, and 
these three persona in ttiis carriage went, 
in the manner 1 have described to your I 
lordsliips, to this scene; apd, my lords, | 
that took place which 1 have stated to 
your lordships, and they withdrew long 
before the entertainment would otherwise 


hare ended, ih consequence of the obser* 
vations her dress occasioned. Perceiving 
that she was discovered, her majesty 
hastily withdrew to her house, accom¬ 
panied by Bergami and Demoht. Wby> 
ray lords, we jiavo beard, in the course of 
whst has elseady taken place before your 
lordsliips, soinai ci^icisms upon-the Ian* 
of .the prpMpble tiM bill}, with 


respect to what nay or nw be jnilled 
indecent or ofi'unsive famirawitiest but 1 
ask your lordships whefber if what I have 
stated to your lordships be proved, there 
is any one of your lordships, or any man 
in the ^country, who can doubt that the 
familiarities 1 have described were of the 
most qJFensive and disg&sting kind—win- 
thcr they were such as wero fitting, I 
will not say to a person of thd illustrioua 
rank of li. R. II. but to any woman of 
delicacy or virtue, of whatever rank or 
station I For, my lords, let me not forget 
to state to your lordships, that, which if 
1 did not state now, would, in the course 
offa very short period of my narrative have 
appeared to your lordships; and that 
which 1 believe your lordships wii! think 
is no small aggravation of these offensive 
and disgusting familiarities, that Bergami, 
at the time he entered into her majesty’s 
service, was a married man. I say, my 
lords, adultery perhaps can hardly be ag¬ 
gravated : but here is a double adultery, 
if adultery has been committed; and, my 
lords, I will show to your lordships, that 
her majesty wat aware of that circum¬ 
stance trom that which, very shortly after 
the period to which I am now calling your 
lojrdships attention, actually took place. 

My lords; 1 do not here again repeat 
' that which 1 am afraid 1 shall have too 
often to repeat in the course of what I 
have to state to your lordships, the various 
acts of familiarity which were daily occur¬ 
ring between ^those persons; because, iff 
were to do so, 1 must be constantly re¬ 
peating the same guilty conduct. My 
lords; it will be proved to you, that during 
her majesty’s residence at Naples, as i 
have already stated to jtour lordships, her 
majesty was afhiost daily in the habit of 
breakfasting with this courier—that they 
were in the habit of retiring to their rooms 
almost at if^e same moment—that her ma¬ 
jesty dismissed from her bed-room the ser- 
vapt who had previously attended her niar- 
jesty, and assisted in taking oif tliese habili¬ 
ments which she was attired vritli at the 
time she retired to rest—that those services 
were- dispensed. with, and that this occuiv- 
red which never bad previously, that licr-- 
garni, of all the servants of her suite, was, 
the only person admitted- to lier bed.roomi 
without being sent for, or without givioj^ 
some intimation at the door; hut fc® ways, 
admitted at all times, without ceremony^ 
and withouLnptiee: vidiereas no oth$it pgf- 
sqo in bei^ suite os-establishment lit 
,time, cobid venture that 

» S C 
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My lords; ns I Jwvo already stated to 
your lordsliips, the natural consequence ot 
all tins ivas an assumption with respect to 
tile estuhli^Iimetit; which yonr lordships 
wall find very soon increased to that ex¬ 
tent, thnt he became the lord am] roaster 
of the family. Tliat did not occur, un¬ 
doubtedly, at the time he quitted Naples, 
except as to the one circumstance 1 have 
mentiorted, of one' servant being taken 
into the service who had been a friend 
and an acquaintance of his previously. 

My lords; on her majesty’s quitting 
Naples, which I believe was about the 
month of March, 1815, she went to Rome, 
where she staid a short timc,l believe two 
or three days, at tho^European Hotel, and 
from thence to Civita Vecchia, where she 
embarked aboard a frigate in his ma¬ 
jesty's service, called the Clorindc: she 
sailed In that frigate to Genoa, in the 
course of her voyage leaving lady Char¬ 
lotte Lindsay at Leghorn; so that upon 
her arrival at Genoa she had no English 
lady of rank in her suite, but was at that 
tinie joined by lady Charlotte Campbell, 
who remained with her during the time 
she was at Genoa, and quitted her ma¬ 
jesty’s family in the month of May follow¬ 
ing at Milan. My lords; on her embark- 
inent on board the Clorindc, Burgami still 
filled the menial situation of a courier and' 
attendant at her majesty’s table; and 1 
mention this circumstance to your lord- 
ships, fur a reason which 1 think you will, 
by-and-by, easily perceive. He Svaited 
behind her majesty’s chair at the table 
during the voyage from Civita Vecchia to 
Genoa. My. lords; at Genoa it was ob¬ 
served by her majesty’s servants, that 
the confidence and intimacy which existed 
between her majesty and l^ergami greatly 
increased, and that now" he • frequently 
withdrew at thetimewhenit wasordinariiy 
his duty to wait at the table, endeavouring 
to avoid that menial service as much as 
possible, accompanying her majesty inter 
rides amhin her walks: and, my lords, at 
Genoa an apartment was again assigned 
to him very near her majesty’s, ahd 
which had a communication with it; and 
the observation which had occurred at 
Naples was here made more frequently, 
that the bed.appropriated to her majesty 
in her room appeared rarely to have been 
Ele^it in><~My lords, so rarely, that the 
seTvai:|twhose duty it was to make it up 
dnilyv'found it unnecessat^ to be at that 
troiible; for she found it often as being 
little disdt)mpa««(L«-apparetitly not*ittail 
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: discomposed by a person sleeping in it. 
There wa« an appearance 'Sometimes of 
the bed having been pressed down for the 
purpose of giving it the appearance of 
being slept, in; but so little, that the ser¬ 
vant-contented herself by sometimes not 
at all touching the bed, and sometimes by 
only setting the counterpane or quilt 
right. My lords; Bergami’s bed room 
was very near and bad easy communica¬ 
tion with her majesty’s. Upon this part 
of the case, let me ask your lordships, 
why, if it was necessary, that a male at¬ 
tendant should sleep near her majesty, 
it was that one those persons who 
filled the highest situations in her ma¬ 
jesty’s suite was not selected for that pur¬ 
pose, and how' it happened, that this roan 
Bergami, who had been known tu her 
majesty not more than three weeks when 
first it took place—between whom and 
her majesty, except for the purpose of 
this disgraceful intercourse, little i'amilia- 
rity or intercourse could have taken place 
—1 ask, why it was that this man was 
always selected to sleep near her ma¬ 
jesty’s person? How happened it that 
her majesty did not sleep in her own bed, 
and how happened it,-as it will be proved 
to you, that Bergami’s bed had frequently 
the appearance of two persons sleeping in 
it—and that her majesty was observed, 
as she was at Naples, to visit his bed-room 
after he was in bed, and to remain in that 
room with him for a considerable time ? 
What, my lords, should induce a person 
filling the high rank of Princess of Wales 
to visit a common courier who happened 
to have received an injury—to visit him 
after he is in bed I Why, my lords, what 
reasonable, what possible cause can be 
assigned for this familiarity, but that 
which 1 think your lordships will believe 
took place, namely, that adulterous and 
licentious intercourse which existed be¬ 
tween them. 

My lords; I know that, upon this part 
of the case, it is incumbent on your lord- 
ships to be satisfied, by a reasonable evi¬ 
dence, that an adulterous intercourse bad 
taken place; and, my lords, not only the 
circumstances that I'have smted to your 
lordships occurred, but you will find, as 
the narrative proceeds, that if this evi¬ 
dence be not sufficient to satisfy your 
lordships as to the nature of the inter¬ 
course,-it will be put beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt by other fticts whidi I 
shall have to state to you in the course of 
my narrative.. My iom ;.at Genoa agaia 
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began the practice I ha?e stared to not received into-the family, but tliO child 
your lordships, of their breakfasting toge* is n'ithdrawn trum her care, ftnd received 
therina retired part of the lious^ sepa* into it. And,-my lords (which I think 
rate from that in which her majesty’a greatly aggravates the case), her nia- 
suite resided; and here took place some jesty, though she knew'that Hcrgami was 
circumstances which mark the pnwerthis marriecif as I will prove to you by her 
courier was acquiring over iier majesty own declarations at a subsequent period; 
by this degrading and disgraceful con- represented that which one should diav« 
duct of hers towards him. My lords; 1 thought would not have added to'-the 
have stated to your lordships that he was a esteem which she might havo felfei for a' 
married man. He had a daughter called faithful servant: she represented to some 
Yictorine ; and, my lords, at Genoa this of those about her, that Bcrgami was not 
child is brought and received into her married—that this was a clwld he had 
majesty's family. Not only the child, had by some person, and that she was on 
but a brother ot Bergami’s, named Lewis, that account anxious to receive this cUiId» 
was taken into the service. His sister, a My lords, 1 say that circumstance one 
person of the name of Faustina, was re> should have thought, tq a virtuous and 
ceived into her family, for the purpose, os to a delicate mind, would not have tended 
it was said, of assisting in taking care of greatly to increase the estimation for the 
this child, for whom Bergami had a great menial courier. But that was no defect 
affcctiob, and whom her majesty wished in her majesty’s eyes, Slie consented 
to adopt into her family. Nay, more, to receive the child, and, as I have stated 
my lords; from the affection which this to your lordships, consented to receive it 
man was stated to have for one of his pa- under those circumstances, 
rents, the other 1 believe being dead, his My lords; her majesty remained in 
mother also is removed into her majesty’s Genoa until the 15th of May. She then 
family. So that at Genoa there ere at went from that place to Milan, leaving 
once introduced his brother iu a menial lady Charlotte Campbell at Genoa; but 
situation in the service, his sister, his mo- I believe lady Charlotte Campbell shortly 
ther, and his child, Yictorine. Why, 1 after joined her at Milan; where, how-, 
ask your lordships, how is this to be ac- ever, she remained for a very short time, 
counted for? Is it usual in any family 'finBlly quitting her majesty’s service in 
for a person who even for a long time has that month of May 1815, having joined 
been in the service of bis master or mis- her majesty at Genoa in the month of 
tress, and may have faithfully performed April. lords; in the journey, from 
that service-—but still less for a man who Genod to Milan, IBergami still accompa* 
has been but a few months in the serviced iiied her majesty’s carriages as a obu.. 
for your lordships will find that he was rie»; but you will remark, that lady 
received into her majesty's service at Charlotte Campbell did not accompany 
the latter end of October, 1814; but in her majesty in that journey, though she 
the month, of April or May, in the fdl- afterwards attended her at Milan. In 
lowing year, a*few short months after he the course of this journey, it was ob> 
has been so received into the service, his served by the servants, that her majesty 
mother, bis sister, his brother, his child, frequently conversed with her courier— 
arc all at once taken into the family, for that she o^cred him refreshments from 
no assignable reason whatever. When -time to time, aud showed the strongest 
the child was taken into the family, 1 be>. marks of attention to him—he still habited 
lieve she was only of the .age of two or and performing his services as a courier, 
three years—of very tender years at that My lords, at Milan, her majesty first 
time. But who is received into it to take Iddged at some house in a part of the 
care of the child ? Your lordships would town where she-remained only two . or 
naturally suppose that a child of those three 4ay8, 1 believe; but she went to 
tender years required the fostering care of another called the Boromeu, wliere she 
her mother.. But no, my Irrfds, the wife .staid about two months. My lord.s, on 
is not received into the service. She re> lady Charlotte Campbell’s quitting her at 
maiusiapart from Jher husband—the child, Milan, her majesty was left witliuuts/my 
the sister,!. Ibe .mother, amd the brother English lady w^tever in her suite. ..One 
are received; but the wife,.who would be would have thought that, considering the 
tlie natural person to take care of and to high rank and station her inajesty— 
vraleh over the hintlth tbia infimt, ij» [considering the expectation she Intd df 
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becoming queen consort of tKts reaIm-~ 
that she would naturally have been anx- 
iou!?, during the whole course of her 
absence, to liave had about her person as 
her companions l&dies of high rank and 
distinction of this country. B»it, my 
lords, if there were any difficulty in that, 
at least we should have expected that she 
would have looked for persons of a simi¬ 
lar rank either in the country she visited, 
or in her native country Brunswick ; but, 
will your lordships believe, that upon this 
occasion atm received into her service a 

{ lerson whom she had never seen nor 
tcard of a person of vulgar manners— 
an. uneducated person. But, my lords, 
who was that person? My lords, that 
person was another sister of the courier 
Bergami. The man at that time who 
filled that menial situation in her service 
and waited at her table, contrives, by the 
power he has assumed over her majesty, 
to obtain admission for a female, desig¬ 
nated as the countess Oldi, and who is 
her majesty’s only female companion on 
the travels on which she was about to 
proceed. So that your lordships have 
BOW two sisters, the mother, the brother, 
and the child received into her majesty's 
family—'the sister sitting at table with 
her majesty as lady of honour, Bergami 
waiting at table as courier, the brother 
performing menial services, the mother 
dining at the table with the servants, 
Bergami dining at the table with the ser¬ 
vants, and ■ the sister received info the 
family as indy of honour! 

My lords; it was known to some perdons 
at Naples, that the countess Oldi was the 
sister of Bergami. It was not known to 
any other of the suite. Site carefully ab¬ 
stained from communicating that circum¬ 
stance to others. Bergami was anxious 
to conceal the fact; but it could not 
be long concealed, and the foct became 
known that the sister of Bergami was re¬ 
ceived into her majesty’s service, in the 
month of May 1815, not only as her lady 
of honour, but as the only person filling 
that high rank and situation in her m^ 
jesty^s service, which had been previously 
fill^ by those ladies of distincuon of this 
country whose names 1 have stated to 
your lordships, ^ lad^ Charlotte Lindsay, 
lady ‘^iaabetb Forbes, and afterwards 
lady Charlotte Campbell. What inference 
caikuyour lordships draw from this cir¬ 
cumstance ? Not'ihat I aia asking your 
lorddnpa to detiido.'Oh inference and sus- 
|ado{|!«TrbM^;^^balf ^ur -Jerdahips nDuple; 
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this with other clrciimsthnces I have 
stated, and shall hereafter state, can any 
man doubt what was the cause, what 
was the motive, what was the reason; ribr 
the introduction of those persons into the 
service? 

My lords; her majesty had not been 
long at Milan before she made a tour to 
Venice, and upon that tour Bergami still 
accompanied her as a courier. My lords, 
to' show your lordships the degree o£ 
familiarity which existed between those 
persons, I will now state to your lordships 
a circumstance which occurred on that 
visit to Venice in the month of May or 
June 1815. 1 have stated to your lord- 
ships the different periods at which the 
English gentlemen had quitted; but she 
had been joined at Milan by Mr. Drum¬ 
mond Burrell, who accompanied her to 
Venice. 

Lord Gtoydir. — My lords, I must beg 
leave to set the learned counsel right, by 
stating, that it was not Mr. Drammond 
Burrell who accompanied her majesty. 

Mr. Attorney General.—My lords; I 
mean Mr. William Burrell. 1 am sure 
your lordships will believe that 1 am be¬ 
trayed into the error by carelessness, bat 
that 1 did not mean the slightest reflection 
upon the noble lord, or upon the gentle¬ 
man whose name 1 mentioned. My lords, 
1 am stating to your lordships the facts— 
I mean nut the slightest reflection upon 
any of those gentlemen whose names 1 
have mentioned; but that Mr. William 
Burrell was the only English gentleman 
who had replaced those gentlemen 1 have 
stated to your lordships, and that he ac- 
epmpanied her majesty on that tour 
from Milan to Venice. ,L am not im¬ 
puting to Mr. William Burrell—far from 
it —the slightest suspicion. 1 have no 
doubt he was ignorant of that which was 
taking place in her majesty’s family. 1 
undoubtedly did not state that Mr. Bur¬ 
rell was cognizant of the facts I have 
stated. I am sure your lordships will ex¬ 
cuse me in -the difficult task 1 have to 
perform, and will excuse the error into 
wliich 1 fell. 1 was about to^state to your 
lordships a fact which took place at Ve¬ 
nice. My lords, at Venice, upon one oc¬ 
casion, when after her majesty bad dined, 
and her attendants had withdrawn from 
the table, and she waa left in the room 
with Bergami, who had been waiting upon 
that occasion, and was still, >«s i have 
atated to your lordship^ in the situation 
of'Coarier, it wm obae^di jtot by eae of 
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her own attendants, but by one of the set- 
vants at the hotel, that, alter thecompony 
had retired, her majesty took a gold 
cbaiit and presented it to Bergami and 
placed it upon dtis deck—tliat upon that 
occasion there was a great familiarity and 
playfulness between those persons. He 
withdrew it from his own person, and 
placed it upon her majesty. Her ma* 
jesty replaced it upon him ; and this oc¬ 
curred in the presence of one of the scr- 
'Vants of that establishment. My lords, 
w,by do 1 mention this fact I 1 mention 
it to show your lordships how tliis fami¬ 
liarity was proceeding—how this improper 
intercourse was increasing between these 
persons, and that, even at that time, when 
he was filling this menial situation, she 
was conferring upon him this favour, and 
.marking him out from all the rest of her 
suite, by this present she bad made to 
him at- Venice. After this had taken 
place, she went to the room to which the 
'other parts of her suite hod retired; and, 
in stating this, 1 am imputing nothing, 1 
trust, to any person but to her mojesty 
■find Bergami; -but your lordships will 
think that it is a fact .Which strongly con¬ 
firms the other parts of the narrative 
which I have been making to your lord¬ 
ships, and which proves cohclusively the 
far-iiliarity and intercourse which at that' 
time existed between those persons. 

My lords; her majesty returned, after 
a few days, from Venice to Milan, and 
after her return she went to the housd of 
the Villa Villani. Here, after she had 
been a short time, Mr. William Burrell 
quitted her majesty’s establishment, he 
having remained with her a abort time 
when she was^at Milan upon the‘tour*to 
Venice—and upon her return to Milan to 
the > Villa Vallani, Mr. WUliam Burrell 
fitted, 

My lords; it was observed Wthe ser¬ 
vants, that by degrees as the English es- 
‘tablishment quitted till they had totally 
•quitted—for she had not new one English 
servant — her majesty was less reserved 
:in her intercourse with Bergami- It was 
observed at (he Villa Villani, that she bad 
•presented him-with a gown 'of-her owo*- 
a silk bed-gown, whidi Bergami wore as 
a morning gown. My lords, it was ob¬ 
served at the Villa Villani, that the ar- 
-migementiof th& rooms continued as it 
bad at the > other places—that his room 
wag veryiaear>tiiat which shaoooupied at 
•nightt^and'Chtt there w^' a firee Commu- 
micatioa-to-g«'^om <»ie to the other, 
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wlBioot being observed by the other parts 
of the establishment. Here - again that 
was observed which I have already stated 
to your lordships, that Bergami bad ;frtn; 
access to her majesty’s bed-room witlmut 
eereroqny, without notice — and <11101 he 
was the only person of the suite wbcr'bad 
this permission and licence given tahim.*^ 
My lords, after Mr. Burrell had- quitted, 
and after, as I have stated before, ail those 
bad withdrawn from her service who liad 
accompanied, who went with her from 
this country, and when no English lady 
remained about her, and no English per¬ 
son of distinction in her train, her reserve 
to Bergami became less, and she became 
also more familiar with the rest of her 
servants. My lords, 1 do not impute it 
to her majesty os a crime or an oflcnce, 
although 1 think she much demeaned her¬ 
self; but 1 can attribute it only to this 
most unfortuhate, this most wicked at¬ 
tachment she had formed for her courier, 
who was one of those servants. Slie was 
in the habit of .familiarly playing witli her 
servants ut games. When I state this, 1 
do not impute this to her majesty as a 
crime by itself: it may be notliing ; but 
when you consider the reasons, the occa¬ 
sions, the circumstances, under which 
this familiarity took place—h -say, my 
lords, 1 think it must prove to yotw lord- 
ships satisfaction, that it arose out of that 
degrading, that licentious attachment 
which she had formed for the courier 
Bergdmi, and tliat no other circumstance 
would have tempted her majesty to de- 
mtftin herself to those acts of familiarity 
which she was in the habit of showing, 
not only towards him, but towards her 
other servantSj^by playing at games at the 
Villa Viliam’. 

*My lords; during the time she remained 
there, during the mount of August 1815, 
her majeaiy visited Mount iSt. Gotbard, 
and upon tnat occasion was accompanied, 
as she always was, by Bergami; who stiil, 
I believe, - filled the station of courier 4n 
her service. • My lords, upon that occa¬ 
sion she visited a ^lacc oalied Varise. 
She stopped at the-'inn at Vorise, where 
dia dined; add it wiH be proved to you, 
-that upon sluit occasion she retired-with 
Bergami to a bedt^room, and wasshut up in 
that bed-room with-him-for a considerable 
time. This, my lords, in-the da 3 r-time—at 
a period when no rmparent reason retjuited 
the attendance of Borganii ; who-was 
still her courier .u-but such thro Ihei'was, 
that she did retire mth him^ aiKh'was with 
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ifi H bcil-t-omn for a conBkler<ibl6 fteriod. 
My lords, after that dinner they proceeded 
to a place called Madona della Monte, 
where they slept, and tlio next day they 
went to the Boromean Isles, My lords,. 
])er majesty had Visited that place., in her 
way frdin Germany to ltaly> and upon 
that, occasion, as was natural, o, large 
apartment^ the best 1 suppose which the 
inn afforded, was assigned to her majesty 
for her bed>room. The persons at the 
inn naturally- expected that the same 
apartment would be occupied by her 
majesty upon this occasion; but, my 
lords, that room bad no contmunication 
with any>other room in which a person 
could sleep: and it is remarkable, that 
upon this second visit, when she was ac« 
companied by the courier Bergami, she 
alters the arrangements of the rooms— 
ahe declines to occupy thgt which she had 
occupied upon her first visit—and she. 
solicits anotner and an inferior apartment, 
but which other and inferior apartment 
immediately communicated with the room 
which was assigned as the sleeping-room 
of Bergami.. Why, my lords, this 1 say 
is a little singular. What reason is there 
for this? What situation does Bergami 
fill in the family which requires that he 
should always sleep in a room adjoining 
that of -her majesty ! How is it that ho 
is the person selected by her majesty 
out of her suite to occupy a room which 
had immediate communication with his? 
However, my lords, such waa the‘fact; 
and I mention it to your lordships to show 
the difierence—that when she had hot 
been accompanied by. Bergami, and be¬ 
fore he unfortunately entered her service 
at tlte time she first visited,Italy, another 
room was assigned to her, which was su- 
peribr' in point of accommitodation : But 
that' she refuses upon, this occasion, and 
chooses one near Bergami’s and having 
communication with it. That was, my 
lords, as 1 submit, undoubtedly for the 
purpose of keeping up that intercourse 
which could' not have been the case, at 
least without exciting observation^ and 
.not only observation, but discovery, if 
her apartment had remained at a distance 
i^m that assigned to him ; , but having 
taken care to have his room near her own, 
tlien the communication was easy, with¬ 
out i^ervntion, and afforded the means of 
continuing-that interooorse that had pre¬ 
viously’existed. 

■My lords; he^'^nt^sty also, upon that 
ocoasien, lUtp^sHi 
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place called Bellinzona; and 1 mention 
that place to your lordships because 1 
. think it will appeaf to you, that now in¬ 
deed their familiarity had arrived at that 
height, that Bergami thought himself en¬ 
titled to a much higher place in her ma¬ 
jesty’s service, and that he was then en¬ 
titled not only to a much higher place in 
her majesty’s service, but to sit at her 
majesty’s table. My lords, undoubtedly 
before this, except perhaps upon one oc¬ 
casion, I know not whether upon any^ 
except breakfasting together in private^' 
when no person observed them but those 
in immediate attendance upon her ma¬ 
jesty, she had ventured before this period 
to introduce Bergami at her own table. 
But at Bellinzoifa this man, still retaining 
the dress of a courier — still pcrforniing' 
the menial offices of that- service—is ac¬ 
tually admitted by her majesty in tliat 
dress to her majesty’s table at dinner. 

I And I believe your lordships will find, 

I from that period, that he constantly, and 
I afterwards uniformly, dined at her ma¬ 
jesty’s table. Why! my lords, does this 
accorA with the dignity of a princess ?— 
My lords; if there vvere such merits in this 
man which entitled him to advancement, 
and to high favour and distinction on the 
art of her majesty, would it not have 
een more decorous—would it not hav«' 
been more appropriate in her—to have 
first advanced him to those situations 
which would have entitled him to dine in. 
company with her majesty, and at her 
majestys table ?—But no, my lords, this 
infatuated attachment had so taken pos¬ 
session of her Majesty’s mind, that she 
actually^ in the presence of her servants, 

. admits this man, in the garb of a servant, 
to dine as a companion with her. - My 
lords, I may be told this is pardonable 
familiarity—that this is levity—that these 
are foreign manners. My lords, 1 know 
not whether these observations, if they 
shall be made, will hare any weight with 
your lordsliipsi; but 1 cannot tliink that, 
under any circumstances, such familiarity 
was allowable between n pet-son of the 
high rank and station of he^^ majesty and 
one of her menial servants. My lords, 
was it ever heard of—I will not say ha 
high society—but even in the ^middle 
ranks and classes of society, that they 
admit as their familiar oompanions at their 
tables, persons at the'time perferming 
menial offices in their. honses-P^ -My 
lords, ,if this does not tate place in> privMe 
H w(^d1>e ooiksidered as indecort- 
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much more indecorous, how 
much more disgusting, is it when it takes 
place bctu'cen a person of the exalted 
rank and station of her majesty, and a 
servant holding a menial capacity in her 
service! My lords, 1 say, can this be 
accounted for upon any other reason or 
motive, than tival criminal attachment 
tvliich had been formed ? —r My lords, 
when once such an attachment as that 
ha*' been formed, and a criminal inter* 
qjurse haa taken place, all distinctions 
between the persons are thrown down— 
the lowest and the most vulgar person be¬ 
comes upon a level with the highest, and 
tliey assume—and they assume.that which 
they have a right to assume towards such 
persons^to be treated by them with the 
same attention as a person of the rank 
equivalent to that her royal highness en- 
joycd—wliich was the case with this person 
at .that period, and continued to be so. 

, My lords; upon that occasion also they 
visited Lugano; and at Lugano your 
lordships will find the most decisive evi* 
dence of that which occurred at various 
other places of an adulterous intercourse 
taking place between them. The ar¬ 
rangement of the rooms at all these places 
is abreast, always the same, and care is 
taken that the room of the courier lier- 
gaini shall be near that of the Queen. 
And, my lords, without entering into dis¬ 
gusting particulars, your lori^hips will 
find that upon the visit at Lugano, at 
least 1 think when the evidence comes be¬ 
fore your lordships you will be satisfied 
of that which the facts of the case I think 
will have led no doubt Upon your lord¬ 
ships minds had previously existed — 
namely, that an actual adulterous intel’- 
eourse took plitcc between those parties^ 
My lords; upon her return from^ this 
tour, her majesty established herself at 
a vilianear Como, the Villa-d’Este; and 
your lordships will find that, upon her 
establishment at this place, the bed-rooms 
of the Princess and Bcrgami were ar¬ 
ranged in a manner similar to that I have 
described to your lordships as taking 
place at tlie^various places her majesty 
visited—that tliey were divided only by a 
small cabinet communicating internally 
with the chamber on the one side of her 
majesty, and on the other of Bergami, 
doors of whioh chambers were oppo¬ 
site td'each .^iber, and the. apartments 
thus assigned to< her majesty and Ber- 
garni'being at w distance-and separate 
r«st.. 9 f the jfamii/. My lords, here 
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was observed ito lakg place that which I 
■have already stated to bave.fnken place 
before, that the Princess and Bergami 
retired to their bed-room about the same 
period, and rose about the same hour in 
the mbming, and during her residence at 
the Vina d’Este, her majesty tliinking, 
no doqbt, that it would at least -appear 
better to the world that he should appear 
in a particular character, he was advanced 
to the dignity of her majesty’s chamber¬ 
lain, and in that character constantly 
din^ with her majesty, and &om that 
period, without interruption, he dined at 
her majesty’s table, with the damo 
d’honneur or countess Oldi, and those 
persons admitted to that honour. 

My lords, she continued at the Villa 
d’Este til! the month of November 1815. 
She then went to Genoa, and on the 15th 
of November 1815 she embarked oh board 
one of his m.ijesty’s ships of the line, the 
Leviathan, and proceeded in tha^^jsliip. to 
Sicily. My lords, on her going on board 
the Leviathan, apartments, the best that 
could be provided, were naturally allotted 
to her majesty. It had been tlioiiglit, 
of course, by those who were not aware 
of the intercourse which had taken place 
between her majesty and Bergntni, that 
the proper mode of assigning those apart- 
'ments would be to place ber female at~ 
tendants as near her majesty as might 
be; and therefore two cabins k) the in¬ 
side of the room used as a- dining-roonr 
were b^tepared, one for her majesty and 
one for her lady of honour; a cabin im¬ 
mediately adjoining this, at least adjoin¬ 
ing her majesty’s room, was assigned to* 
another female servant, in her majesty’s 
suite; but, on^her majesty’s coming on 
board, that arrangement of the rooms was 
altered, and her majesty directed timt 
the room immediately adjoining her own, 
and which I have stated to your lordships 
bad been supposed a proper room for one 
of her female attendants, should he ap¬ 
propriated to the use of Bergami. My 
lords, she remained on board this ship 
from the 15lh of November, when she 
embarked, until the 26th. I think, in 
the course of her voyage, she visited' 
Elba, where she staid a day or two. Sbo- 
then sailed to Palermo, where she arrived 
on the 26tli of November 1815. My 
lords, oil board this ship Bergami, as her 
chamberlain, continued to dine at her 
majesty’s table; but, as was naturally to 
be expected, your lordships will find that 
she was extremdy cautipo8|<.aod had been 
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even before tbu period, io tbobabitof avoid'; 
ing in the course of her travel|| the meeting 
with any English persons on thf.continent. 
During her short stay on bimrd this ship, 
she took care to conc^.froro the eye of 
those wlio were strangers to her thost^ 
familiarities which bad commenced} and 
Mere no doubt cbotinuing, between her¬ 
self and Bergami* But, ray lords, site 
did tbatwhichl-have stated to your lord> 
shtp8-~6he altered the arrangement of the 
cabins —she. treated Bergamt with the 
greatest .ibmiUarity as her chamberlain— 
she frecpieotly walked with him arm in 
arm upoit the deck, and she appeared 
particularly attentive to him. 

My lords; her. majesty arrived at Pa¬ 
lermo on the 26th of November 1815, 
and at Palermo she went to court, and 
was accompanied by Bergami to the court 
of Sicily, attired in a very magnificent 
hussar dress in the character of chamber¬ 
lain. She remained at Palermo for a 
very short period, and then went to Mes¬ 
sina, where she remained from December 
the 6th until parly in tlic following month 
of January—I think the 3rd of January 
1816. My lords, upon her arrival at 
IVIessina, in the house which she occu¬ 
pied there the same arrangement again 
took place with respect to the bed-rooms 
of herself and Bergami—tho bed-room of 
Bergami was very near to the Princess’s, 
but separated by one in which the coun¬ 
tess Oldi, his sister, slept —so that in 
order to arrive at the room of the'Prin- 
ccss, you must pass through the room in 
which Bergami slept, and then the roaim 
in which the countess slept.- My lords, 
it was observed that the door of Bergami’s 
room, which, as 1 have stated to your lord- 
ships, opened a communfeation through 
his rqom and through the following roont, 
to that of the Princess, and was the only 
communication door, was ^constantly 
locked at night after her majesty and 
after the countess of Oldi had retired to 
their rooms.—But, my lords, the apart- ; 
ments of some of the servants who at¬ 
tended upon her majesty—of one at least 
—was sufitcicntly near for her occasbnally 
to hear that Bergami was actually in the 
room of the lyincess—and more, it fre¬ 
quently bapp^pd in ,the morning, that 
when, her m^|^y wanted, the assistance 
ofhcr.se^nt for any purpose about her 
persoii, she^ iiras frequently sepn coming 
in the ataje'tp nihicb.sbe liad left her bed, 
without t^ing-'iS^^^,.through the irootn 
of '^t-and the room Becs^ 
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garni himself occupied, and before he bad 
left.it. And, my lords, it was observed, 
that Bergami and (be then Princess, her 
present Majesty, frequently, retired at 
Messinh at a very early hour ip the even¬ 
ing co^ their rooms; and that,, instead of 
requiring the assistance of . 4 my of her 
female servants for the purpose of retiring 
to her bed, that after they bad so left the 
other part of the house and retired to 
tbeir rooms, they were nof.peen agab* 
from that period till the following nior^ 
ing, and tliat no assistance, was required 
on the part of the female servants to. Iter 
majesty previous to her retiring to her 
bed — frequently she would withdraw 
without calling either (for her majesty 
had at that time two filles-dc-chanibrcV to 
undress her. She became very regardless 
of her person — she became more appa¬ 
rently endeared to this cbamherlaia—she 
called him by the most familiar and en¬ 
dearing titles—“ her friend,” “ her heart," 
and various other epithets she used wlieo 
she addressed him. Sp that no doubt 
remained upon the minds of those who 
were in the daily habit of seeing those 
familiarities and hearing those expressions, 
and regarding this conduct, that those 
familiarities which w'ould alone justify 
those expressions, did continue betweei> 
them. 

My lords; on the 6th of January IgIG, 
her majesty left Messina, and upon that 
occasion embarked on. board the frigate 
the Clorinde, which bad, os will be in the 
recollection of your lordships,' carried her 
majesty, after she left Naples from CivUa. 
Vecchia to Genoa. My mrds, the vessel 
was still .commanded by that same ho¬ 
nourable person who had commanded her 
upon the former occasion; 'and, ray lords,, 
it wlUhe in the recollecUon of your lord-, 
ships," that at the period when her ma¬ 
jesty first went on board, Bergami had. 
attended upon her in the character of a 
menial servant, and had waited upon her 
at table.- My lords, upon this second 
occasion b.c had been advanced to the 
dignity of chamberlain, and had been 
permitted by her majesty to dine at her 
table. The honourable officer who coiii- 
manded the Clorinde, and who had pr.er^ 
viously seen Bergami in the low sitqotioa 
I have described, felt that >t even would' 
degrade the Engjjsh se^viqe. 0^, himseli, 
if after having witn6ssed'tl^^ne consent^ 
ed oir permi^d himself^^, »i At 
with, hey rnnmy m 
persotijijand 
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^▼en by thdt Itonoorable and galijEtbt 
officer aaptain Pcchell to her majelky, 
that if her majesty condescended to come 
bn board his ship', and he was to receive 
her'majesty, as he was'boQnd to do, and 
to provide a tabic for her and her sfuit'e, 
he must request her majesty to spare a 
' Britisit officer the dl^race and scandal of 
sitting at table with a person who had 
filled that menial situation.—My lords, 1 
think every man—every Englishman I am 
8arb~-will enter into the feelings of that 
hhnourable officer. 1 think the conduct 
of her majesty upon that occasion marks 
most strongly, how deeply she must have 
felt the objection which had been taken 
W this gallant officer; because, my lords, 
if there had been nothing improper in the 
advancement of this man—if, as we may 

K robably Rear, his* manners, his fidelity in 
er service, had ■ rendered him an object 
worthy of her majesty’s condescending 
regard, and had rendered him entitled to 
be advanced to tire high situation he then 
filled — my lords, I say, the princess, 
feelin^tliis, would have said, '* Do not 
make this objection. Do not object to 
sit down with a person of this character, 
and of these merits. I have not demeaned 
myself by permitting him. to dine at my 
tabic, and therefore let me tell the British 
officer, whoever he may be, that 1 thipk 
he will not be degraded or lowered by 
associating with such a person.” Nay 
more, 1 think ' she would have said, 
** You are offering me an insult by refus¬ 
ing to associate with this person, with 
bhom I associate.. You are offering an 
insult to' me, a princess of the hipest 
rank in ray country. You are offering an 
insult to that counfry itself. 1 'shall 
therefore complain of you to that county 
which has provided me with a ship ‘of 
war, to visit the places I may be inclined 
to tisit. 1 will not go on board your 
ship, but will represent your conduct to 
your commanding officer, and insist that 
you shall make that rccorapence for the 
insult to me and the country which such 
conduct demands.” I say, my lords, that 
would have been the conduct of a princess 
with an inward cousciousness of innocence; 
and if there were not the conviction that 
this was 8 most scandalous intercourse 


originating in that licentiousness n^icR 
existed between them, such would have 


been her condacl withou t hesitation, with¬ 
out reserve"; iuid We should have instantly 
heard bfa'ci^lalet madej^o die comraand- 
officer upba^'tte station. But, my 


lords,'what was the conductof h‘^ majesty 
upon that occasion ? She takes a day or 
two to consider whether she will consent 
to captain Pecheii’s suggestion,' aod whe¬ 
ther she will consent to dismiss this per¬ 
son frmn her table. And not only that, 
but she expostulates, and siys, captain 
^rigg&of the Lcviiithan had no objection 
to associate,with him. Upon wIiJot cap- 
lain Briggs said, he had never waited 
behind my chair. I did not know him in 
the degraded situation in ivhich he had 
been, or 1 should have acted as captain 
Pechell has done.” Your W^dships will 
remember that captain Pechell had been 
himself .waited upon by this-very man in 
the presence of his officers; and can you 
consent to compel' him now to sit down 
with this man at the table, as his associate 
and companion, who had -himself stood 
behind his chair as a menial servant ? A 
difference must strike your lordships 
mincls between the One and the other. 
Her majesty notwithstanding that, took a' 
day or two to consider of this proposi¬ 
tion. And I say, that that hesitation, 
that that delay, to niy mind, is a most con¬ 
vincing proof that she wa.s actuated upon 
that occasion "by that unfortunately infa¬ 
tuated attaclmient which had laid hold 
of her, and induced her even to submit to 
this insult (for insult it was, unless there 
was that reason for it), rather to submit to 
this insult than consent to abandon this 
man’s society, even for tlie few days she 
was oti board the Clorindc; and she em¬ 
barked on board the ship, arid refused 
tQ-associatc with captain Peclit'll,‘in order 
that she might-associate at tlie same table 
with the countess Oidi and her brother 
Bergami. Nojy, I osk, whether this does 
not convey, more than any thing I can 
express to your lordships, the conviction 
of that which had taken place, and wax 
continuing (between these persons? She 
consents to be insulted by an English 
captain—she consents to have it stated to 
her, that she has advanced a person 
j'rom a menial situation' to her table, and 
from which ciVeumstahee the captain re¬ 
fused to associate with him, and, without 
any complaint made of the captain’s hav¬ 
ing so refused, she goes on bpard that 
8hip,'aad associate frith him, and sepa¬ 
rates herself in consequence from the 
captain~-she consents during that period 
to submit to this insutt'and degradation— 
.she consents to .associate with a man 
whpm the captain of an -English frigate 
refused to admii to bis own table—be- 
3 D 
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cflluse lie had iilled that nwnlal situation, 
and because no reason was given — no 
caui>c assigned— for the advanceinent of 
the mart from that situation to the jbigher; 
and therefore from the mere circumstance, 
without any reason assigned, (captain 
recitell did no u\ore than his dqt^' to him' 
self and to the persons filling the high 
situation of officers in his majesty’s navy 
by his conddet. 

My lords; the Queen yielded. She de¬ 
clined pei‘Si'8ting in captain Pecliell’s sit¬ 
ting down at table with her favourite— 
and she cmlarked on board the Clorinde 
and sailed from Messina to Syracuse, 
where she hinded in four or five days. 
My lords) at Syracuse, in the house in 
which shc.lodged, tlie same arrangemeot 
which ] am afraid I tire your lordships 
almost^ witlr repeating—but which it is 
essential to tlie case to state—the same 
arrangement takes place with respect to 
the bed-rooms. INly lords, there were 
‘ three bed-fhoms in the house which .she 
occupied at Syracuse—one occupied by 
the princess, another by the countess 
0]di,andandtherby Mademoiselle Demont 
uhd her sister, the two filles-de-cbambre ^ 
but there was a privtitc staircase, and it 
was observed the door of the princess’s 
room communicating with the dining¬ 
room was always lucked at night; by 
jwhich means all access to the apartments 
of Bei'gami and the princess was cut off, 
teaving a .free communication by,means 
(if this private staircase, between her 
room atiu that of Bergami. Such was the 
arrangement of the rooms at Syracusb^— 
My lords, on the Srd of that month, she 
left Syracuse and went to Catania. Your 
lordsliips will perceive how material it 
will be for you to atttMid to the arrange¬ 
ment of the rooms which originally took 
place at Catania, and the alteration made 
therein by Iter majesty. My lords, at 
first a room was rdlotted to Bergami at 
some distance frotnJier majesty’s room ; 
but in a very sltoi t time that arrangement 
was altered, and Bergami’s room was 
moved —he removed himself from the 
room which had been previctusly allotted 
to him, to a room very near to her ma- 
jchty's, but in gouig from that room to 
her majesty’s,^ ^u must pass through 
a room which blm been allotted to some 
of tiic fcMitale servants of the house. My 
lords., the pfitiicess' and Bergami retired' 
to thefr ro'onis'carlier' than the other per- 
sons'iu the fantulj'.' These filles-dc-cham- 
bre had been genfcfally'awoke early bjr* 
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the other servants in' the family, and 
therefore did not observe what might be 
taking place between the Queen and Ber*- 
'garni; but during one morning these ser- 
vants, remaining lunger in their room than 
usual, observed (he door of Bergami's 
room open, and I will not say to their 
surprise; for they Were perfectly satisfied' 
of what hud taken place—the princess 
was observed going out of Bergami’s room 
at this hour in the morning, and where, 
therefore, she must have been during the 
night—for those persons had never'iofe- 
served her go in during the night, and 
she ceuid have gone in only by passing 
through this room—they saw her coming 
out at this hour in the morning, under cir¬ 
cumstances which will satisfy your lordships ’ 
that her majesty had slept that night in Ber¬ 
gami’s room—and 1 will tell your lordships 
why. Shehadunder>her arm a pillow, upon 
which she always slept, and she vvas carry- 
ihg that pillbw underher arm from Berganu's 
room, at the time she was seen by tbq^e 
two servants. Why, my lords, your 
lordships are not to decide on infereucU 
and suspicion, undoubtedly : but you are 
to decide on reasonable evidence; and I 
ask your lordships whether in any other 
case that fact alone—if it were a common 
case 'of divorce—that fact alone of a lady 
having been in the bed-room of a man all 
night, and having been seen coming out 
of it in the morning under the circum¬ 
stances I have stated, ‘would not be silffi- 
cieiit to Satisfy any jury of the country 
that a criminal intercourse had taken place 
between them? But,-when"you' add 'to 
that, the circumstances to which 1 have 
called ydur lordships attention, I' mead the 
other familidrities, and h^ advancement, 
no doubt can remain upon the mind 'of 
any person, as to the familiarities which 
had occurred. What reason can bO as¬ 
signed for ber coming out of that toSrti 
with that pillow ? And, not only that, 
but she was at that time undressed; which 
I is a material circumstance. My lords, 1 
sa}' this fact alone, if it be proved to your 
I lordships satisfaction, must satisfy your 
lordships’ minds, that that hed taken place 
during that night, which is charged against 
her'majesty in the preamble to this bill. 
‘My lords, another circumstance which 
occurred at Catania, and which is men¬ 
tioned for your considCimtton,-is this: your 
lordlhtps wilt recollect'' I ambtiOned that 
at Geiidai ^^ami’s child' Wktf 'rCeeitOd 
into ' her- majesty’s ‘fistmly,’' aiid Stteh an 
extradrlHUary attecha^^^t^ar^io biKV9 
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been fortned bjr her majesty fxir this ^ 
child, that she was never easy or satis- 
bed, but when this child was with her. 
,The cjiild slept in her room*->u was dig¬ 
nified at last'by the name of princess, and. 
the child, withdrawn from its mother; and 
susceptible of all these attentions, natural¬ 
ly conceived on her part an attachment to 
her majesty so great, that. frequently at 
night, if her majesty was withdrawn from 
the room, the child if it awoke would ex¬ 
press its concern, at the absence of her | 
majesty, by crying. And, my lords, upon 
this occasion these servants frequently 
heard this child crying fur .her mamma, | 
for that was tlie title by which she was I 
permitted to call her majesty: they heard 
the countess endeavouring to .quiet this 
child, but tliey heard no symptoms of her 
majesty being in that room, but that which | 
aati sfied thei r minds that she was absent from 
it, namely, the pain of the child’s mind, and 
the difficulty which the countessof Oldiliad 
to pacify this child. Wlien therefore they saw 
t;be prjnccss coming from this .room, 
that left no doubt upon thefr minds, that 
that was not the only occasion on which, 
she had slept in that room; but that she 
had previously gone to that room before 
they came to bed at night, and had not re¬ 
turned till they bad left their room in the 
morning. This must satisfy your lord- 
ships minds, (hat this adultcrousintercoursc 
had taken piaceduring the whole tiineof her 
residence at Gataqia. But at Catania her 
majesty thought it right, having advanced 
Bergami to ihe dignity of her chamber¬ 
lain, to procure for^im higher honours, 
and at Catania ^he procured for him the 
dignity of the knighthood of Malta. 
From that time she called him .(and h^r* 
suite were of ebursq obliged to ^follow the 
same course),, his excellency, and she 
^ways addressed him as Monsieur le 
Chevalier.” My lords, what necessity 
was there for her majesty lo, dignify him 
with tbi» knighthood f-~-None, but that 
guilty attachment. There was nothing 
on liis part which entitled him to, this 
distinction—there svas nothing but this | 
attachment. %hicl\ could be the ground of 
her majc.«ty’s procuring him thiMignity. 
My lords, 1 should state to your lor^lv^, 
that when* she first'visited Catania, as 
was.natural, the nobility, of that country, 
paid her those.attentions which were de-' 
manded. hiyj^ranlt; but it tyas obsprvpd, 
that after a. short time, she was careless 
of any dthOT society l^t tliat of .her. 

less and less visited. 
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and rarely seen In the oompanjf of,the- 
nobility of that country. ~ . > 

Lord Charfcellor ,—My lords, thq,. hour 
has arrived at which your lordships pro¬ 
posed" to adjourn. 

A ZVer.—Has the ,Attorneyrgqqwjil 
nearly concluded ?, 

Mr.i^Attormy Generfit .—I should state 
to your lordships, that 1 have not got* 
through one half of the disgusting Juarrq- 
tive I must state to your lordships. 

Ordered, that the further consideration, 
and second reading of the said bill,-be ad¬ 
journed to Monday. 
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Mdnday, August 21. >' 

The order ■ of the day being redd for 
the further consideration and 'second 
reading of the said bill, counsel were 
called in, and , . . 

Mr. Attorney General resumed hiji 
speech, us follows 

My lords; 1 have now to resume the 
statement of the facts which are to be 
adduced in evidence to your lordships, 
and whip!) I commenced on Saturday. 
The last time I had the honour of appear¬ 
ing at your lordships bar, I believe it 
will be in the recollection of your lord- 
ships, that I had in that statement brought 
her majesty,, then princess of Wales, and 
her suite, to Catania in Sicily; and 
before? I continue the narrative which it 
is my very painful duty to recite to your 
lordships, 1 would beg leave to supply 
an omission in the statement I made on 
Saturday with respect to her majesty s 
suite; for it will be in the recollection of 
your lordships* that amongst that suite I 
enumerated the name of Dr. Holland, 
and I believe I did not apprize yonr lord- 
ships of thp period at'winch that gentle¬ 
man left, her majesty’s service. My 
lords, 1 think it right to bring the fiict 
before your lordships; because oilicrwise, 
upon the statement 1 made, your lordships 
might be under the impression that he 
had continued in her .service up to the 
period to which I have brpuglit the narra¬ 
tive; but he left her majesty at Venice 
.upon, that tour which ^ stated to )'«ur. 
lordships was made by her nuajcsty Ifoin 
l^ilan to that port, in the month of Apj-il 
or May 1815, and about that period , her 
majesty took into her service twp gfotie'- 
men-whose nant.ea I did not state—^'Mr. 
Hpwnam and a Mr, Flj^ppj bo.t)» ef whoBj 
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■had been, i believe, in hi} majesty 

wavy. 

>Jy lords; from Catania bet- majesty 
proceeded, as I was about to state to 
your lordships, to Augusta in Sicily, in 
the month of .March 1816. My lords, I 
have stated that during her, majosiy’s re¬ 
sidence in Oata*nia she had procured 
for the person named Ilergami the title 
of the knighthood of Malta; < but soon 
after her arrival ‘at Augusta, not sa* 
tisfied with the honour she had thus 
procured, she then procured a title 
of a higher nature, namely that of 
baron. She procured from the Sicilian 
government' the title of Baron della 
hVanchina, and he from that time was 
always addressed oy her majesty and her 
suite by the title of “ baron.’’ My Iprds, 
1 am not aware -what circumstances had 
occurred to have induced her majesty to 
procure tliaU additioual honour, other 
than those 1 have stated, namely thgt fa¬ 
miliar intercourse of which 1 apprehend 
I have already satisfied your lomships; 
but if there was any doubt, the facts I 
shall have the painful duty to relate, must 
remove that doubt, not- only that there 
was that licentious familiarity which the 
circumstances 1 have stated must satisfy 
your lordships had at that time continued 
beween them—but an actual adulterous 
intercourse continually carried on between 
her and Bcrgiimi. 

My lords; I should state to your lord¬ 
ships that either at Augusta or Catanfa, her 
majesty set for her picture, one or two 
of whicli she presented to Bergami. I be¬ 
lieve in one of them she was drawn iu the j 
character of a Magdalen, with her person 
considerably exposed; in,, another .she 
was drawn as a Turkish female, the little 
child Victorine introduced fn a Turkish 
dress, and that Bergami’s picture also was 
taken upon tliat occasion for Ikc majesty 
in a Turkish dress; and that one if not 
two, of her majesty’s pictures were pre¬ 
sented by her to Bergami. As 1 have 
already stated to your lordships, it is im¬ 
possible to account for these present's 
and these extraordinary marks of her 
majesty’s favour towards Bergami at that 
time, upon- any otlier ground than, that 
intimacy and that intercourse which I 
have already had the paia to describe to 
your lordships. ’ 

My ..lords; from Augusta her majesty 
set sail upon - a ' voyage to Tunis, after¬ 
wards yisiiing Greece and other parts in’ 
the Bust. For thatshe 'hired a ves* 
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sel, a pot acre, aait was called, for. the pur* 
pose-of this Voyage. - It wHl be necessary 
for your lordships again to advert to tho 
arrangement made on the part of her ma¬ 
jesty with respect to the -distribationf^f 
her servants and suite oil board the vessel* 
When first she went on board,' her raa- 
I jesty’s sleeping apartment, as well as that 
of the countess Oldi, her lady of honoar, 
were assigned to her within a room which 
at that time was used by.them as a dining¬ 
room ; the communication to her majes¬ 
ty’s bed.room being through this outer 
room, and there being an internal comma- 
' nication between her majesty’s room 
and that appropriated to the countess Oldi 
into this room, which was on the outside 
of these two sleeping apartments: there 
were two doors, both of them leading fiotn 
the cabins, one'of them -near an apart¬ 
ment assigned to some of her-female at¬ 
tendants, the other on the opposite side. 
For a few nights Bergami’s sleeping apart¬ 
ment was at a distance from her ma¬ 
jesty’s; but an alteration then too^ place; 
one of the (Toors leading into this -outer- 
room through -which the communication’ 
was to her majesty’s apartment was 
ordered to be closed up, leaving only one 
entrance into that room which had pre¬ 
viously not been used as a sleeping room, 

' but a room in which they dined, or a 
passage room, and a bed was brought into 
that room for the accommodation of Ber¬ 
gami. My lords, that, bed was placed' 
in such a situation, that when the door 
of her majesty’s bed-room was open, it 
was visible from thd bed on which her 
majesty slept, and therefore .the per¬ 
son sleeping in her majesty’s bed, and • 
th^ person sleeping in the one assigned to 
Bergami cqiuld see each otltcr ih bed, and 
had free communication by.conversation, 
the only access to these apartments being 
that single door which I have stated re¬ 
mained, the. other being closed. It- is 
obvious; therefore, to your lordships, that 
the only access <to her majesty’s bed-room 
was through the room in which Bergami-. 
himself slept-; the conseq^uence of which 
was, that when the aeqess to his room 
was.clo^, there was no mode of getting 
to he^^majesty’s bed-room. That ar¬ 
rangement took place during th’e voyage 
to Tunis, and it will appear to your lord¬ 
ships in evidence,' that at night .the door 
of the eating cabin, in which 1 have stated, 
to your lordships Bergamt'slept after this 
alteration, was cpnstantly after they 
had retired to rest rnitL .theOf. «s 1 bave. 
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stilted, the princess’s cabin bad no other | 
entrance than that which led through thaf* 
cabin-in which Bcrgami slept. again, 
this is only a continuation of tliat uniform'; 
l,^ad almost said constant, continual ar> 
rangcment, which took place wherever 
she went, rashether by land or by sea, 
of-having-Uie bed*room of Becgami as 
near as possible to her own, and hav¬ 
ing her own sleeping apartment and that 
of Bcrgami so contiguous that they were 
shut out from all communication from 
the.other parts of the suite; and your 
lordships will find, upon the present occa¬ 
sion, that his room not only was conti¬ 
guous to that in which the princess sleptf 
but that the beds themselves were placed 
in such a situation that her room could not 
be opened when Bcrgami was retired to 
rust, without her seeing him in .bed} and 
he seeing her majesty in bed. Why, ray 
lords, do these arrangements take place i 
It is impossible for me, or 1 think for 
your lordships, to assign any other reason 
than that I have given for this arrange¬ 
ment. Why is this Bergami to be se¬ 
lected to. 4^P Bp near her majesty f 
Why is it that.the arrangement is* con¬ 
stantly made by which the female attend* i 
ants who were near her were renioved i 
\Vhy this care taken to prevent this com¬ 
munication with her room at night except 
through Bergami’s room > It would be 
difficult indeed, to account for it, except 
from the other circumstances of the case, 
which develope that which it would be 
otherwise utterly impossible to under-< 
stand, and leave no doubt as to the na¬ 
ture of the familiarities and criminal inter¬ 
course which at that time existed betaieen 
them., * i 

My lords; lier majesty sailed in this 
polacre; at first she went to Tunis ; 
fifom Tunis she visited Utica. At 
Utica there were but few apartments ; 
there were only two bed-rooms in the 
house in which she slept, in one of 
which rooms, he^ majesty slept with 
the little Victorine, and in the other the 
countess Oldi and the two fillcs-de-cham- 
bre slept, thp (rest of the suite sleeping 
at the house of the consul: resident 
there. My lords, it will appear-to your 
lordships, that in the morning after the 
night'On which she slept there, Bergami 
came very- early to her majesty’s apart¬ 
ment, and. long before her majesty had 
risen from'ber bed., Herej as at other 
p laces,’:Bevgamt’s access her tnajesty's 
r 009 wbi^without anjr-rertraint t he enter-* 
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ed without any notice;- he passed ihto 
her majesty’s bed*room, she being at 
that thno in bed, and there he remain¬ 
ed e considerable time. MT''.Jprds, it 
may be asked here again; for wbotmurpose 
was thu visit ? bow is it ,that bsrore her 
majest^ has risen she requires the at¬ 
tendances of Bergami, o( for what purpose 
Js this visit paid ? 1 say, that; but for the 
intercourse that existed between them, 
there is mo femsde of any rank in society, 
either here or abroad, who woidd, at that 
early hour in the morning, before she had 
risen from her bed, admit without Cere¬ 
mony a person who undoubtedly at'that 
time had been raised by her to the rank of 
chamberlain, hqd been decorated with the 
order of the knighthood of Malta, and had 
had conferred upon him the title of baron : 
but, Isay, these titles, or these dignities, or 
this advancement, did not furnish a 
reason why this person alone is to be 
admitted to her bed-room when there was 
no necessity for bis attendance—but 
such was the case. My lords, perhaps 
your lordships will think 1 am fatiguing 
yqur lordships when I am enumerating 
these facts; but when you find that 
this was the continued habit of inter¬ 
course between those persons, your 
lordships will see hofv material they 
‘are to lead to the conclusion, not from 
jthese facts alone, but added to the 
other facts in the case to which I am en¬ 
deavouring to lead your lordships, that 
this licentious and adulterous inter¬ 
course was at this time continued between 
them. 

My lords ; another fact occurred upon 
this tour: her majesty visited a place 
called Savona^ Here again facts oc¬ 
curred which can leave no doubt upon 
your lordships mind, if proved; that an 
adulterous intercourse took place at Sa¬ 
vona between her majesty and Bcrga- 
mL At Savona the room assigned to 
Bergami for sleeping was a room imme-* 
diately outside that of her majesty’s, 
through which she must pass to arrive at 
hei> own room.— 

Itord ChanceUc/r.’^What is the date of 
this ? 

Mr. Attorney’" Centraii—-The 12th of 
April, my lord. She was at Utica on the 
8th of April, in the year 1816. Savona is 
in Africa, near Tunis. I may' have' mis¬ 
taken the name : it is either pronounced 
Savoan or Savona.. I'have it Savonh. 
She visited that place on the ISth of 
April, 1816. 1 was etaliag to. jr.otir lord- 
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ships, that a bed-room wasaa^tgned to her 
majesty: inimediateijr i 0 ^t«ide that'bed¬ 
room was the room appropriated for Ber- 
garni, jo that room appropriated for 
him there was no bed, but io Uie princess’s 
room there was 9 large bed.—My lords, as 
1 have stated to your lordships, thd access 
was through that' room appropriated to 
Bergami,in which there was no accommoda-. 
tioa for his sleeping.; and it will appear 
to your lordships upon the morning after 
they had so slept there, that her majesty’s 
bed appeifred to have been occupied uy 
two persons. Bdrgami was the only per¬ 
son who had immediate access to tiiat 
room, as 1 have stated to your lordships— 
the only communication, was through 
that room appropriated to him—rin that 
room there was no bed—in her majesty’s 
room, there was a bed of a. large size— 
that bedcvidently showed upon the follow¬ 
ing morning, that her majesty had not re¬ 
posed in it alone, but that two persons had 
slept there. In any ordinary case, 1 say, 
tliat fact alone would be sufficient to decide 
any person who had to decide upon jt, 
that adultefy had been committed that 
night. If you find that a man has access, 
and the only person who has access to the 
bed-room of a female; if you find that 
the bed of that female shows in the morn¬ 
ing marks of two persons having slept in. 
it, I-say not only this is a presumption, an, 
inference, biit the natural conclusion that 
an adulterous intercourse took place be¬ 
tween them. Such was the case kt the 
place I have mentioned to your lordships ; 
and when you find this communications in 
the manner 1 have stated from time to 
time—when you find rooms appropriated 
in the way 1 have stated, a;jid this mmiliar 
intercourse kept up, no man can doubt, 
although you have not* thb evidence at 
.each particular place, yet no man can 
doubt, that there was a continued inter- 
<;ourse between these persons of the de¬ 
scription 1 have nacntioned. My lords, 
from Africa her majesty sailed to Athens, 
popping at Malta, I. believe for a day. 
She arrived at Athens on the 22 nd .of 
April, 1816. My lords, after having 
visited some of the Grecian. Islands and 
Athens, she proceeded to Constantinople, 
and afterwards visited, 1 believe, Troy,gnd 
from thence she went to Ephesus. 1 will 
state to your lordships a fact which ocepr- 
recl at Athens, to show tbedegreciof famili¬ 
arity which existed between her majesty 
and Bergami, and to show that which un- 
,4pubtediy would be 4be necessary efffct 
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of that intercourse, between them—tlie 
little respect and attention, 1 mean in, tiie 
way of distance, which even a chamber- 
lain or a baron would show to a princess 
he was serving. 1 will mention a fapt 
.that'will satisfy your lordships .of the grept 
familiarity which existed between her muf 
jesty and Bergami at Athens. Her ms^ 
jesty was visited by the captain of’an 
English vessel which touched there, and 
who thought it is duty to pay to the princess 
of Wales that respect which he, as a cap: 
tain in his majesty’s navy, ought to 
pay. He landed, and called upon 4er. 
He was introduced through the garden to 
«n alcove, in which he found her majesty, 
Bergami, and the countess Oldi, sitting; 
Bergami being dressed at that timp 
in a sort of hussar dress, with a cap, which 
the officer describes as a foraging-cap upon 
his head, sitting with great ease, u,n.d famir 
liarity near her majesty. Updh this 
cer being introduced, her majesty, with 
that politeness which distinguishes qf 
course all persons of high rank, rose to re^ 
ceive him, requested him to sit dowi), ai )4 
had some conversation with h^. Befga- 
mi, without the slightest resjiect towards 
her majesty or this individuai, rose—(with¬ 
out paying the accustomed mark of re¬ 
spect whidi officers of distinction of all 
sorts ought to pay to those whom thcy.grc 
serviog-^without any expression to shUir 
the respect which he owed to her,—^he got 
up ns one of equal rank, and as if entitled 
to treat her as of equal rank will) himself 
—he.got up and retifed without tbp slight¬ 
est mark of respect from the alcove in 
which he was sitting. J roentipn this to. 
shorrtlie degree ot familiarity lyhich ex¬ 
isted .between them—the assumption which 
this man naturajly took in donseqhence pf 
thefamiliarity ofmanners which he tbaugb| 
himself at libprty to assume, consideiring 
himself of .equal rank with her majesty, 
and entitled to assume dominion over per¬ 
sons serving her majesty. Undoubtedly 
your lordships «or any jury would not in¬ 
fer from that fact alone any thing ; but, 
when coupled with the otlier facts of the 
case, it speaks volumes:. it shpws what was 
passing in this man’s mind at the time, that 
he thought her niajesty had reduced hqr'- 
self to a level with .him, and tlmt^he was 
entitled to pay her no more respect than 
any other individual with.^hom^thiainteiit 
course had taken place.. 11 «I V ; 

My lords;, 1 havp piMed that frum 
Athens, after uisiting Cooataujtinepletiier 
miycety wenttp £phesuiK^,C<ad thfKec^va 
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Another circumstahcc ' took oiace* '^trhich 
affords decisive Evidence of that ititer> 
course which’Was-carrying bn between 
them. ' Her majesty i^hen at Ephesus di- 
'rected that abed should be'placcd for heV 
^der a vestibule, in front of si Ifnall 
bh'urch, or the ruins of a church, which 
Was surrounded with trees: her dinner had 
been provided for her, and was intended 
to be carried to the room which had been 
prepared Oh that occasion; but she having 
retir'd to that vestibule for repose, the 
weather being' extremely hot, Bergarai 
was seen coming from that vestibule, after 
her majesty bad retired there, and when 
no other person was supposed to have been 
there; and the dinner prepared for her 
majesty and intended to be served up in 
another room, was ordered to be carried 
there for ber'setf and Bergami alone; and 
it will appear, {bat her dinner was served 
up in that room, her majOsty sitting upon 
a small travelling bed which she carried 
with her, and Bergami sitting near her on 
the ground; and in that room Bergami re¬ 
mained alone for a long time, no person 
being pcjrmitted to have access to this 
room. Again, I ask your lordships, why 
is this? why is Bergami the only person 
to be selected to retire with her majesty 
to her bed>room and there partake or' her 
dinnet, and atlerwards to be left alone 
there during this period of time? Can you 
divine' any reason for this, except what 1 
haviC stated to your lordships? My lords, 
in the course of that visit to Ephesus they 
proceeded to another place called Aum ; 
and, my lords, here a still more striking 
ctrcuinstance tbok place between her ma- 
jesly and Bergami.' They had a t§nt 
erected for hej majesty’s accommodation, 
and her majesty had a bed placed ih that 
tent, and, my lords, at that plhc^she is 
seen in her bed iindi:esilcd'j BergAmi, as it 
ia'dbsdribed by-the'^i^nebs, in his’shirt 
slnefves almost undressed sitting ufion her 
bed, and he remains in that tent in that 
dress for a'very'considerable time, and he 
is afterwards seen coming from that tent 
where her majesty was in bed, in ilte dis¬ 
habille I hns’e described- to your lord¬ 
ships ; and this, my lords, by day^ 1 ask 
yOur lordships again,'if her majesty wanted 
ibbie attendance-oif some attendance was 
r$s<piiif|ef npbn this occasion--^hdw isit that 
hbA 'taly^hf'hbbbih', the countess of Oldi, 
or some of her maida of liohbuiri are not 
her? Ko iuch thing! 
Bet-gMifMndBatgaaM alon^,' is selected 
h^'intfjeitjr^in a dr^ss that was 
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unbecoming in him io be present before 
her in,'ahd he is< 8616010 ( 1 *for that silun- 
tion wheh she is undressed and in bed, 
a^d he rc;mains for a very cos^idcrablc 
time in that situation in that I 

shall bstold, *' this is strong suspicion,'‘but 
your case should go fur/her than' tbat to 
prove an adulterous intercourse/' ‘1 say, 
that in an ordinary case this aldne >vould 
be suffioient to prove the fact of criminal 
conversation; but this is a continuation of 
the conduct I have been describing to 
our lordships: it marks the ednnexion 
etween these parties, and that a guilty 
intercourse was continually taking place 
between them upon this occasion. A ban 
who can so familiarly enter the room of a 
female when that female is in bed, he him¬ 
self in a dishabille—I say, there is no wo¬ 
man who would admit a man to Sijch a li¬ 
berty who had not granted him the last 
liberty that can be granted by a woman,— 
f say, that is the inference which your 
lordsb'ps must draw, and which you will 
draw, when you consider, that one ofthese 
persons was a princess, and the other a 
courier advanced to the station he then 
enj()yed, by her. • 

^^y lords; they afterwards proceeded’ 
to Jerusalem ; and. there her rnajesty, not 
satisfied with the honours she had pro¬ 
cured for. her favourite—the knighthood 
of Malta, and the barony della I'ranchina 
—not only procures but created orders to 
confer upon him—she procured for him at 
Jerusalem the order of St..Sepulchre, a 
Catholic order whicli she obtained at that 
plifbe, and she herself upon that occasion 
instituted an order of her own, the order 
of St. Caroline, and after conferring the 
knighthood of* that order of St. Caro¬ 
line upon several of her domesties, she 
makes Bergami the grand master of that 
order! [A laugli] My lords, I am vefy 
well aware^his cannot but excite a smile 
on your lordships; but it marks .most 
strongly, the degradation which her ma¬ 
jesty had sustained, and that disgraceful 
cpnnexion which still existed between 
them. Why is this man selected ? I ask 
yoiir lordships why it is that in a situation 
of this sort, ner majesty selects him to be 
grand master of this order which she had 
instituted ? 1 say it is impossible for any 
one to hear these facts, and not to he sa¬ 
tisfied in his own mind, that it proceeded 
only from that attachment which had laid 
hold of her majesty, which alone had 
been the cause of her (legradi)re;|herself 
in thd way I have stated. Ybtf nave this 
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cootier from time (o time made, fir»t 
knight of Malta, then knight of St. Se¬ 
pulchre, grand master of the order of St. 
Caroline, and baron della Franchina!—If, 
mj lordi, what 1 have Already atated to 
your lordships cannot but have excited 
the most painful pnd distressing feelings 
in your lordships minds—if, my lords, any 
doubt at present remains, supposing the 
facts I have slated to exist, upon .the na¬ 
ture of the intercourse between her ma¬ 
jesty and Be'rgamf, the facts I am about 
to state to your lordships will, I think, re¬ 
move all doubt from your minds. Her 
majesty embarked on board the polacre, 
which I have told your lordships she hired 
for the purpose of this voyage, and which 
was called the Royal Charlotte, upon her 
hiring it—she embarked at Jaffa on her 
return Italy. The weather being at that 
time excessively hot, she found it incon¬ 
venient, after a short period, to sleep in 
the cabin which she had previously occu¬ 
pied on board, and she directed that a 
tent should be raised for her upon the 
deck, in order that she might sleep in that 
tent; and the directions were obeyed. Not 
only was a sofa or a bed placed for her 
'majesty, but close to that, without any 
partition, under the veicy same tent, a bed 
for Bergami.. My lords, in that tent slept 
her majesty and Bergami from that time, 
I believe without intermission, until her 
arrival in Italy. The lower part of that 
tent by day was raised round to admit the 
air, but at night it was closed (town: 
when her majesty and Bergami retired to 
that apartment, which they usually hid 
at the same time, and by themselves, the 
tent was let down to exclude the observa¬ 
tion of the crew, or the other persons of her 
suite, andshe'and Bergami remained in that 
tent night after night, as I have stated to 
your lordships : the bed of her majesty 
and that of Bergami being plat&d close to 
each other, and without any separation. 
Not only did this occur at night, but fre¬ 
quently in the course of the day after dinner 
her majesty retired to this tent with Berg%- 
mi, and dpon those occasions the canvas 
was let down, in order to exclude the ob¬ 
servation of tbe crew or the passengers.— 
My lords^ this toOk place, as I have stated 
to ^our lordjBhips,' without intermission, 
during th^. voyage from JaBk to Italy. 
Can y^our lordships have stronger or more 
decisive evidence, though I may not have 
conveyed my account intelligibiy f Her 
majesty embarked at Jatfa, sailed from 
thence, and arrived afterwards at Syra* 
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cuse, and landed at Terradoa. She 
arrived in Italy in tbe month of Septem¬ 
ber . 1816. My lords, I say this fact 
alone, i apprehend, is not only presump¬ 
tive, but conclusive evidence of that which 
youf lordships are to be satisded of, upon 
that part of the preamble, namely, an 
adulterous intercourse between Bergami 
and her royal highness. Was it ever heard 
of, that a female should, night after night, 

■ receive into her chamber a man to sleep 
there, the beds close to each other, and thn 
continued fora long period of time—I ask 
your lordships, was it ever heard of, that 
such an intercourse took place, without ita 
leading to the inevitable conclusion, in 
the mind of every one, that it was for the 
purpose of that connection, which I say 
this affords decisive evidence of, on the 
part of these persons ? But if ypu And, 
accompanied with this, during her 
majesty’s being on board this ship,, they 
are seen caressing each other by il»y— 
that she is seen by persons on board the 
ship, sitting on Bergami's knee—that they 
are seen embracing each other in this 
situation—tio man can doubt what conclu¬ 
sion he is to draw from the circumstance 
of their being shut up for hours together 
in that bed-rotnn, 'nobody else bavirrg- 
acccss to it, and more particularly when 
female delicacy would have prompted her 
to exclude ever}' person from that bed¬ 
room, except her female attendants. And 
yet he alone is selected to remain in this 
tent, to 'sleep there, and does actually 
sleep there, close to Iier majesty during 
this voyage. 

i My lords; not only did these circum¬ 
stances take place during this voyage, 

I but she seems to have actually thrown off 
all restraint and reserve, ^ha’ could be 
observed by ber. A bath, more than once, 
is prepared for her in this vessel, and 
Bergami is the person to accompany her 
to that'hath; he is the only person that 
remains with her whilst she is bathing: 
and, after that fact, will your lordships 
doubt, that if a woman has so far thrown 
off her virtue and delicacy, as to admit a 
man to be 'present on such nn occasion— 
when yottfind him sleeping in her.room, 
‘however some persons may be so sceptical 
as to think they might sleep together 
without aby improper intercourse taking 
place between them—^wben yon find this 
female, acting. in this «y—when you 
find this m^an 'accompaiiyl^ her at tbe 
time she is biithing--ldiere‘ it^ no* naan, 
after these facts, emdo^ that during 
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that pmod that itttereourte had takeib 
place which mrald' alone make a woman 
so far .forget heiself .aa to expose herself 
to tiiese taoiiliarities aod^a^cencieor* 
that Cliu is the ealy circunAtance which 
cet|i<l enable a woman to endure tl^ |He* 
amice of a man upon sueb^an occasion— 
that nothing but such an intercourse could 
have indaoM any woman to admit-a man 
ta approach her person in the wa^ 
Bergami is permitted to do.—Upon this^ 
voyaTO' it. hapjseaod that they were on 
board the ship on the 24th of August, 
which was St. Bartholomew’s day, and 
the name of Bergami happening to be 
Bartolomeo, there are great festivities on 
board the ship, in honour of her ihajesty 
and Bergami. The crew are regaled, 
and in their carousals, they drink tlie 
health of her. majesty- end the chevalier 
Bergami, whose birth-day, or rather the 
day of St. Bartholomew, was kept on that 
occasion, I ask your lordships what in¬ 
ference is to be drawn from this circum¬ 
stance f None. But when you couple 
tills with all the facts of the case, no 
man can doubt that all these, honours 
were conferred in consequence of the 
disgraceful and licentious intercourse 
which at that time existed between these 
persons. Whilst I am upon this circum¬ 
stance of the fete or festivity of the 24th 
of August, 1 should mention, that your 
lordships will find that'in the preceding 
year (a fact 1 had omitted to state) the 
jiame thing had taken place at the Vi)||i. 
d’Este in August 1815, that there 
were festivities in honour of the courier 


Bergami. 

1 should apprehend that the facts I have 
stated to have taken place on board thh 
poiacre, would,^)f themselves, be decisive 
evidence of the whole preamble of this 
Bill, My lords; 1 do not, upon this part 
of .the case, consume your lordships time 
by entering into a minute detail of the 
various familiarities observed on board 
thiit vessel, the degradation,to which her 
majesty submitted, in her intercourse with 
this courier, her occupations and indecent 
exhibitions on board tiiat ship, because 1 
knew very w^l, in this opening of mine, 
I ought, rather Co lead your lorddiips 
minds to, the general nature of the cose, 
and the ft^^ag ihets to be proved in evi- 
daqiCeK^aj^todii^n your lordships by 
a, .ojiinji^ Jehil-.b|.,tiiose circumstances 
yoj^''lordsh^v will iVom the 
«S»80 <»h and wfiifT^nu, li^ijpiettcr hear 


buit'.your iordth^ts will find^-ditring the 
%halc pf 'tii» voyage fhe-, intercourse 
wae of file most . descrip¬ 

tion, tad that she demeaned herself by 
dmr^ Ike mc^t^nial offices towtllis him 
that, wu possiUe, herself ocpfMionalty 
mending his clothes, and doing vacioua 
otlmr apts which I will not d^T to your 
lordships, becau%a when detailed m ttvi- 
dence they will satisfy your lordslups 
that, although not decisive evidence of 
guilt, yet when connected with the other 
tacts of the case, they all demonstrate the . 
nature of the intercourse which was taking 
place between them, and the degradation 
to which her majesty bad submittetl—My 
lords, upon her arrival in Italy, in Septem* 
her 1816, her majesty proceeded to tho 
Villa d’£ste,ahouse8lie had occupied upon 
the Lake of Como, previous to iier depar¬ 
ture; andyourlordships will find that upon 
her arrival at the Villa d'Este, Louis, the 
brother of Bergami, was advanced by her 
majesty .to the situation of prefect of the 
palace. He had before, as was usual 
with the suite, as well as the mother of 
Bergami, dined at a separate table front 
her majesty — they had dined with 
Faustina, the other sister, and her hus¬ 
band, who were also admitted, and a 
cousin of Bergami, who was admitted 
bnd made comptroller of the household: 
but soon after their return, the mother of 
Bergami, who before that time had 
been called “ the grand-mother,” not 
Only by the suite, but by her majesty, is 
ordered to be called by the naaie of 
Madomo Livia. ^She and Louis, Faustina 
and the husband, were now at a separate 
table from the rest of the servants. 

My lords; during her majesty’s absence 
from Italy, a theatre had been,built at the 
Villa d’Este. After the facts 1 have, re¬ 
lated to your lordships, 1 will nut detain 
you with any long narrative of her ma¬ 
jesty’s performances in this theatre, where 
she performed generally with Bergami, 
she ni some character, and Ikignini in 


another; sometimes appearing in the most 
lovfr cliaracter of a servant; at other times 
other characters, Bergami usually 
acting in the theatre with her. Your 
lordships will see this circumstance is only . 
one of many others I have stated, of the 
degree of familiarity with whiph her ma- ' 
jesiy treated her seSrvants.'adegree of levity 
incompatible, as it appews to nap, with the 
dignity of. a iirincesL , Buti howfeyjt|i|\ kt 
the Villa U’Este, heC^jeaty. did'ppca- 
sioo.atly perfurm 
3 E 
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the part of a lover, and her uii^sty the 
person upon whom his attentions were 
bestowed. During her residence after she 
had returned to the Villa d’Este, her ma* 
jesty took n tour to’ Lugano and other 
places; and 1 wish to mention here a fact 
tliat occurred at the Villa d’Este,uhowing 
the intercourse Kept up between jter ma* 
jesty and Berganii. It happened, my 
lords, that one day a courier was dis¬ 
patched with a letter to a person at Milan, 
and he returned with an answer which 
was to be given to Bergami. The courier 
returned at a late hour of the night, or 
rather early in the morning, when most of 
the family, or all indeed, were retired to 
rest; and thinking it his duty to deliver 
the answer to Bergami, as soon as he had 
brought it back, he went to his room for 
that purpose: upon going to his bed-room 
he foubd that Bergami was not there, but 
in a short time lie saw him coming in his 
shirt, and his robe-de-chambre, out of the 
princess’s room. My Lords, cue would 
ask how it was that Bergami, at this hour, 
when all the rest of the family were 
retired to rest, and when it would 
naturally have been expected he was in 
his bed—how it was, that at this hour 
lie is seen in this undress, coming from 
the room, in which her majesty, the then 
princess, slept? My lords, he was ob* 
served, and of course spoken to by the 
courier who had brought back the 
answer: that courier had been but a short 
time in the service of her majesty. 
Bergami was therefore desirous of making 
some excuse for this undoubtedly a{)pa- 
rent impropriety, and he stated that he 
had heard his child cry; and upon the 
following morning, he desired the courier 
to say nothing of what hh had observed, 
as it was an‘accidental circumstance. But 
the fact struck the man as it would any 
person, who ,had seen suc^i a circum- 
stimce—the inference was plain—-here 
was Bergami coming out in tnis undress 
from her majesty’s room .at a period when 
the other mendieES.of tha household bad 
retired to restT-the trooma of her msjesty 
and of Bergami, as 1 have stated,; 
being separated from the rest of the suite,, 
and of easy communicatioii from tlie one 
to the other, Lask, you account 

for Uiat fact, but (hat he>had been visiting 
her ma^est^.at that Umei, with a view to 
ihaft! ihieroourse that ^ t^en place 
betweeU 'them This.’fact alone, in an 
ordiuhty.case, would'be enough to,satisfy 
auyjuryiiof an improper intercoutsche- 
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tween the female and the man, under the 
circumstances. You can. ajcoount for it 
in no other way. There is no reason for 
a man visiting |be bed-room of a woman 
at that hour of the night, unless some 
reason could be. given, whidt does not 
exist here. No other reason can be 
given for it, but that which 1 have 
stated, namely, that intercoursg which was 
going on; and it is from these repeated 
instances, your lordships will be led 
to the conclusion, that there was this 
adulterous intercourse taking place be« 
tweeu her majesty and Bergami. 

After her majesty had been a short 
time at the Villa a Este, she visited a place 
which bad been purchased (a fact I beg 
your lordships attention to) for Bcrgaro^ 
a place called by the name of the Barona, 
the Villa Bergami. In addition to these 
honours conferred upon h.im, this courier, 
who entered her majesty’s.service in the 
lowest state of povcr|Kf-thts man, by the 
year 1816, is not on^jl^vered with these 
orders and dignities, but has purchased 
for him o very considerable estate. in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, a place called 
the Villa Bergami, or Barona—a purchase 
to the amount of several thousand pounds, 
purchased for him for his residence near 
Milan betw'een the period I have stated. 
How does he acquire this property i By 
the same means that he had obtained his 
titles—through the means of tlus most 
bountiful princess; who, not sutisBed 
with conferring on him honours, added to 
them estates. These circumstances must 
be accounted for. People do- not in ge- 
I neral act without reason,-' and without 
motive,;;. What reason was there for this 
conduct, but that which! have.statedasthe 
only motive and treason—this adulterous in- 
tercoprse which took place between them? 
Had there been .any thing in his conduct 
which called for these honours*—ipy 
thing but this disgusting intercoursetvbicn 
cquld Itave operated upon her majesty’s 
mind?~Your‘lordslnps will find upon, her 
gaiug to this 'place,' where she remained 
some- time, at dm Barona, as it is called, 
and during the carnival there, the most 
disgraceful .scenes, took place in this 
house—scenes which -1 would rather 
leave to the witnesses to describe to ynur 
lorddiips, than shock yoqr lordships, by 
detailing them—scen^,. which.iC fully 
proved before your Ior4aMpi|»; Vm, I: be¬ 
lieve, satisQr yott,..that 
; Barpaa, .deserved >th|s.name cgtf ^hfothel* 
more than a palajc^ jgilaoe tjic 
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reception of her -’lnajcsty, or a person of 
the least virtue Or delicacy. Balls were 
given therei not attended by the rank and 
nobility of the neighbourhood—not by 
ersons who, if her majesty had kept up 
er dignity, would have been proud of 
the honour of her countenance^ but by 
perions of the lowest description, and the' 
greatest licentiousness prevailed in this 
bouse during the carnival—licentiousness 
which 1 would not state as an imputation 
upon her majesty, unless 1 was satisfied in 
my conscience, I should be able to prove it 
passed with her knowledge; because it 
would be eaid by those who defend her 
majesty, ** if the fact were so, if it took 
place in the kitchens, or the lower apart¬ 
ments of the servants remote from her, 
they ought not to aifcct her majesty in any 
degreebut I understand, and believe 
it will be proved, that they passed under 
her eye and her observation, and that; so 
far from expressing any disapprobation, 
she appeared pleased at wliat was going 
forward, rather than express any dissatis- 
faction or disgust at it.—Your lordships 
may say, « true, it may be that she has 
demeaned herself in a manner highly un¬ 
becoming a princess, but this alone is not 
eufiicient to'prove the adulterous inter¬ 
course you charge between her majesty 
and Bergami but, when we prove these 
facts to exist at the time these familiarities 
were going on between them, these facts 
show to your lordships, and must show, 
that this licentious intercourse was con¬ 
tinuing, and had so far operated upon 
her majesty’s mind, as to make her wholly 
regardless of that character, which she 
ought to support towards her domestics; 
and when you find her engaged in thc^e 
scenes, you wKI conclude that this was 
the certain result of such an intercourse 
as existed between her and Bergattii, and 
can only be accounted for in that way. 

Afler her majesty had been at the Ba-, 
Tona, she, in the month of February 1817, 
made a tour through the '](yrol into Ger¬ 
many. And, my lords, a remarkable 
circumstance took place almost at the 
Commencement of that tour,—a fact again 
which of itsdlf will prove to your lord- 
ships that an adulterous intercourse was 
taking place between them. It happened 
on their atriyal at a place called Cnarnitz, 
that hebess^iry Bergami should re- 
fdrii Inspfiihk'for a passport to con- 

-tinue tbSs^Motimey,' and he was absent-at 
th4 tiide^bef majesty retired to rest; and 
be ’UtA dot eB&med ihdbad to sleep in 
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her room-that night with one of lierfiUcs- 
de-chambrei-it happened that'Bergami 
returned with hie passport m the middle 
ofi tfae'n^hf.' What wouM have been 
the conduct of a person wlio had gone 
upon sf)oK admission, and returned to;tfae 
suite dk'th^ pers^ be was serving On 
that occasion h*. You i/Ould suppose he 
would retire to his own bed to rest; /but, 
no; he comes into her majesty’s room^'her 
female attendant being asleep—he comra 
into that room, and her majesty upon his 
coming in, orders her female attendant to 
get up and retire from the room, leaving 
Bergami witli lier. Upon that occasion 
her female attendant was ordered to get 
up from her bed, to take her bed out of 
the room, and retire to anotlicr room 
for the rest of the night, and Ber¬ 
gami is left alone with lier majesty. 
Why is ail this? what reason wds there 
for It ? 1 ask whether that fact would not 
in an ordinary case be conclusive evidence 
of an improper intercourse taking place 
between them ? and if it could in an or¬ 
dinary case, it is still stronger in a case 
like this; because, when a man is treated 
as this man was upon such an occasion, 
I say her majesty conducting herself iti 
this way is stronger evidence of the fact 
taking place between them. The female 
attendant retires, and the man remains. 
This fact alone, if proved satisfactorily, 
mu£t convince your lordships minds, inde¬ 
pendently of any of the oilier facts, that 
an adalterous intercourse took place be¬ 
tween them. 

But, my lords, that is not all. In tho 
course of this journey her majesty pro¬ 
ceeded to Munich, and afterwards to 
Carlsruhe in Germany, where she re¬ 
mained eight d!- nine days. At Carlsruhe 
similar arrangements were made witli re¬ 
spect to the bed-moms: there was a bed¬ 
room callerj No. 10, appropriated to her 
majesty. No. 11 was used as im eating- 
room or passage; and No. 12 was appro¬ 
priated to Bergami; the doors opening 
from No. 10 and No. 12 were opposite 
M each other, so that by passing tliroiigli 
the center room you pass fr'om the room 
in which her majesty slept to the other in 
which Bergami slept, or vice verSn^ by 
passing through that room you went from 
Bergami'a to the room in which her ma>- 
jesty slept. Whilst at Carlsrabe, her 
majesty is found one day silting on Bcr- 
gami’s bed, he being in bed;' with Ber. 
gami’s arm round her neck. 
prised in this situatiimi by oue'^^ the 
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chamber-maids at the inn, whovras going 
lo carry some water to.the room; the 
found her sitting there, he being in bed 
and undressed with bis arm round her 
majesty’s neck. Would such familiarity 
take place betiveen persons of this de¬ 
scription, without that intercourse fo which 
1 am so often obliged to call your lordships 
attention ?' In that bed afterwards is found 


a clonk belonging, to her majesty, which 
her majesty is afterwards seen wearing; 
in Bergamis bed is found that cloak which 
her majesty is afterwards seen wearing; 
and in that bed are also observed marks 
by the servant of the inn, which can 
leave no doubt upon your lordships minds 
—which, without attempting to explain, 
your lordships will be led to the inference 
of what I am wishing your lordships to 
understand. Those marks, that cloak in 
the bed, and her majesty being sitting 
there—I ask, whether your lordships can 
have any doubt that an adulterous in¬ 
tercourse took place between her ma¬ 
jesty and Bergami ? I say, my lords, 
again, that fact alone would be sufficient 
proof, in any ordinary case, of the adul¬ 
terous intercourse taking place. Here 
if your lordships should be satisfied, you 
will have all the otlrer parts of the case 
showing these facts and the acts com¬ 
mitted, proving a continued intercourse' 
between them of the nature I have been 
describing; and when once proved, it ex¬ 
plains the whole of the circumstances in 
this case—ail those circainstances*'which 
are otherwise enveloped in mystery—the 
honours conferred upon Bergami-^the 
lestate bought for him—and the other 
circumstances. This fact at Carlsruhe, 
the circumstances which^ took place on 
board the polacre and at Chitrnetz, and 
a number of other circumstances of the 
kind which I need not enumerate, if they 
shall be given in evidence satisfacto¬ 
rily before your lordships, os I believe 
they will be, will prove conclusively the 
case set o(it in the bill now before your 
lordships, not only of licentious and dis¬ 
gusting familiarities, but of the adulter¬ 
ous intercourse which actually took place. 
My lords, from Carlsruhe her majesty 
yislted- ^ 

Lord Chancellor .— What is the date of 
that? 

Mr. Altorneu Central _In the early 

•part of l‘8l7i January or February 1817. 

Earl Orosveiior .—What is the date qf 
tlie ^rtfival ? 

Aitdrney General.-^T!\\e latter <s»d 


of the year 1816, of the beginDjc^ of 
1817. She set out oti-' her tour to the 
Tyrol in FAruary 1817'; - «o that her ar¬ 
rival at Oarlsrolte was, I believe, abotA 
the latter end of February or the be¬ 
ginning of March 1817. My lordsrlrctr 
majesty visited Vienna, where she re¬ 
mained a short time. She then pro¬ 
ceeded to Trieste: a two-wheeled car¬ 
riage was purchased by Bergami, in which 
he and the princess frequently travelled 
alone, she having previously travelled 
along with the little Victorine; the 
countess Oldi also travelled with her, hut 
another carriage was now purchased by 
Bergami, which was sufficient to contain 
only two persons, and in which lie and 
the princess usually travelled alone* At 
Trieste they remained a few days; and 
there again observations were made by 
persons at the inn, upon the state of her 
majcsty*s bed and bod-reotn. There 
again, as at all the other places ^for 1 fear 1 
tire your lordships by repeating it), an 
arrangement wus made for Bei^nsi’s bed¬ 
room to be near to her majesty’s, com¬ 
municating with it. In her majesty^s bed¬ 
room in this place was her smalltravclUng 
bed, and a large bed capable of contain¬ 
ing two persons. This was in the month 
of March 1817. 1 think I have stated to 
your lordships, that there was a small 
bed and a large bed, and Bergami bad one 
room appropriated near to her majesty, 
and observations were made upon 4be 
state of those beds; and it will appear to 
ypur lordships, that there were ftequently 
the appearances of two persons having 
•slept in her majesty’s room, and at the 
same time it appeared that Bergami or 
afiy other person had not slept-in the room 
appropriated to him. lb was observed, 
moreover, that there were wash-hand 
basons for two persons in her majesty^e 
room, and other utensils that appeared to 
.be used by two persons when the servants 
went to arrange these rooms: but the 
strong fact th^t was observed at Trieste 
was Qbserved elsewhere, not only that the 
rooms had free communication with each 
other, but that there were the appearances 
in her majesty’s room of^ two persons 
having slept together in the bed in that 
room, and in BergamFs room where be 
ought to have slept, there* wm tbeijap- 
pearance of no one haying slept; 'andJie 
was the only person wfao,'fr^ the Ar¬ 
rangement of the room, ootdd bslte'.Ac¬ 
cess to sleep''there. "No otfalerf person 
had any comnsTmication with or^ten^ored 
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to approach her majesty's room without 
that notice which persons were bomd to 
give; and under these circumstances,! 
apprehend your lordships will feel very 
little doubt, that the two pjersons who slept 
there were Bergami and her, majesty,, not 
only froin 'the state of the room, but the 
ohservations made of tho state' of the 
bed. 

My lords; in the course of tliat journey 
her majo'sty anU Bergami were observed 
frequently, when they had occasion to 
stop at an inn to change horses, to retire 
to rest themselves—to repose theinselVes 
together upon the same bed; they would 
go into the same bcd*room, and throw 
themselves upon the same bed, and there 
remain during the period, either that the 
horses were changing or any other delay 
that took place. That was observed upon 
more than one occasion during that 
journey. It may be said, there is no oon> 
elusion of guilt to be drawn from the 
circumstance ofw.ergami and her ma¬ 
jesty reposing upon the same bed. Of 
itself it proves nothing; but when united 
with the Ollier circumstances, would not 
youconcludeuecessarily thatan adulterous 
intercourse took place? But if you find 
that he is the only person admitted to 
these familiarities—that no other person 
ventures to approach her in {bis way—* 
that this is done in the most familiar way 
on her part—it naturally leads to tfie con¬ 
clusion, that this intercourse was taking 
place between fhem; and when you find 
the other circumstances and the inference 
to be drawn from those other circum¬ 
stances, is not that the natural conse¬ 
quence of that familiarity daily taking 
place between them ? The princess^ of 
Wales wishing to retire for rqpose in the 
course of a journey, would it not be na¬ 
tural that her Indy of honour, the countess 
cf Oldi, should attend upon her, or at 
least one of her female attendants ? But 
Bergami, and Bergami alone, is the per¬ 
son seiecied. How can^ he venture to j 
use those familiarities towards her ma¬ 
jesty, but for this reason, tliat an adul¬ 
terous intercourse was continuing be* < 
tween themi They visited Venice upon 
this occasion, and I believe returned for a 
short time to Milan to the Burona, and | 
upon their return to the Burona upon this | 
occasion, Bergaqii’s mother and brother | 
^ouis, who had previously executed some 
of the'most menial offices, were per¬ 
mitted td dinc at her table with herself 
md Bergatni; and frotn that time you 
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wiU find that Bergmni’s m^tfipr bro¬ 
ther were admitted to the liable ^d eat 
with her and Borganii. . Here aggin it 
may be said,, this of itself, though jt 
marks great condescension on the part of 
her majesty, sui-ely ought not to alTcct a 
pprsoni of her high rank and dignity— 
they prove nothing at all, but a desire on 
her part to show attention to these, per¬ 
sons, Bergami’s mother and hrdtiier 
Louis. 1 say .it is a little singular that it 
is only this tumily that is so signalized by 
her majesty with these marks of conde¬ 
scension — that they aic the persons, 
daily gathering about her, until at last 
they compose the greater part of her 
suite—I say it is a little singular that this 
motlier of Bergami, who titled an under 
station in this family, should be so sud¬ 
denly exalted. It may be said, it was out 
of the great alTuction which her nnajesty 
conceived Bergami had for his parent: 
but the little Victorine, whom I have 
mentioned, is from time to time taken the 
greatest notice of; she is dignified with 
the title of ** princess,” a title which 1 
find her majesty, although that docs not 
mark any thing as applicable to Bergami, 
has also conferred upon the boy William 
Austin, who is called a prince throughout 
the whole of the journey, as well as the 
daughter of Bergami. After her majesty 
had been a short time at the Barona, she 
virited the Villa d’Este, and afterwards 
returned to Rome, and was a short time at 
a house which had belonged to one of the 
Buonapartes, n place called Iluffiuolli, 
ar^ she afterwards w'as at another house 
near Home, called the Villa Braude. My 
lords, during her residence at Rupinelh, 
her majesty is seen in Bergutni’s bed¬ 
room; but dt tlic Villa Brande your 
lordships will hnd a more important cir¬ 
cumstance as allecting this inquiry. My 
lords, at the Villa Brande, Dergami’s 
apartment was very near her majesty’s, 
and there was a door of fice communi¬ 
cation between the room in wiiicb she 
slept through another or corridor into 
her majesty’s, and iic w'as tliere observed 
• by one of the servants, upon more than 
one occasion, two or three times, at a 
very early hour in the morning, going frpm 
his own room undressed to the princess’s 
room, entering that room, and there re¬ 
maining with lier majesty— 

Mr. Brougham. —Will you favour mo 
with the date of that ? 

Mn Attorney-General.’— Aboi^ .Jjuly 
1S17* Your. iQrdships wiU, ba^1|^dyed 
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to you upon two or -three occesioos this, 
was observed—that at a very early hour, 
in the morning, when the rest of the fa» 
mtly had retired, Bergami is seeti coming' 
from his sleeping apartment and going 
to her majesty's apartment, entering. 
that room and there remaining with 
her majesty. Why, my lords, I as^ your 
lordships what does this fact prove ? Can 
your lordships doubt the motive for a man 
going in that way, at an early hour in the 
morning when her majesty was in bed to 
her room and there remaining ? Do your 
lordships require any further evidence of 
the adulterous intercourse between these 
parties ? Would it, 1 ask, in any ordinary 
case, my lords, be attended with the least 
hesitation on the mind of any persons who 
had to decide upon the question, where a 
man goes from his own room, a servant, at 
the dead Iiourof night or early in the tnor* 
ning, entering into the room inwhichhis 
mistress is supposed to be alone, and there 
remaining with (hat person from that time, 
and not seen to come out of that room 
again—I ask whether there could be any 
doubt existing upon the mind of any per¬ 
son who bad to decide upon the question, 
that during that period a criminal inter¬ 
course took place between these parties ? 
1 apprehend certainly not; and more par¬ 
ticularly when you find this is not a solitary 
instance, but that it occurs two or three 
times during her residence at the Villa 
Brandc. At this place, too, Bergami, as 
upon other occasions, was admitted to 
her majesty when she was dressing at her 
(oilet, wlicn she was in a state of disha¬ 
bille, when she ought to have admitted no 
male person there: he is admitted upon 
all occasions, without notice and without 
reserve, and allowed to be present there 
during the time her majesty is dressing, 
and, in addition to this, your lordships will 
find the facts 1 have before statqd to occur 
at this place, namely, visiting her room in 
the manher describeu, several times during 
her residence there, and that the arrange¬ 
ment wds made tiiere which had taken 
place at almost all the other places, afford¬ 
ing a facility of communication between 
her room and that of Bergami. 

- 1 beliete from the Villa Braude her ma- 
jeafyfvent, ih 'the month of August, to 
Fesaro, where from tliat period she took 
up her permanent residence, or almost en¬ 
tirely resided'att a villa near Pesaro, and 
upon her .'goiiig there the same arrange¬ 
ment took place edth respect to the rooms— 
the’p^eae tdiose rooms beraelfand 
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Bergami separate and apart flrom the rest 
of the suite, and having' communication 
witi) each other, and the same intercourse 
was continued there which had taken 
place at almost every placeshe'hsd visked. 
And) wherever she took op her residence, 
80 attached 4i^ she appear to the person 
and society of Bergami, that his absence 
always seemed to occasion considerable 
depression on the part of Her majesty, 
and the greatest anxiety’fpr bis return; 
and when he occasionally visited, as he did, 
the house at Milan which was purchased 
for him, you will find, more particularly 
on one occasion the greatest anxiety ex¬ 
pressed for his return, and, tliat upon the 
day he is expected she sets out in order to 
meet him, and being disappointed on- that 
occasion she sets out on the following day, 
and the greatest joy was expressed on his 
return; at the meeting all that-fondness 
and attachment appeared between them 
which might be expected to exist between 
two persons between whom such an inter¬ 
course as that r have explained took place. 

Lord Chancellor.’—Have the goodness 
to mention the date of each particular 
transaction. It will be a great relief to 
the House. 

Mr, Aitomey-General. —I do tiot know 
whetlier it is the wish of your lordships 
' that I should specify each particular 
fact which I have stated as I have gone 
along. 

Lord Chancellor.—Go on, do not go 
back. 

Mr. Attornet/-General.—My lords, her 
arrival at D* Este was on the 1 Ith'of April 
1S17, at Ruifinelli about the '29th of 
June in that year, and at the Villa Brande 
within a few days of her arrival at Ruffi- 
nelii, which would be eafly- in tlie year 
18) *7. She was at the same place in April, 
and in May; she was at the Bkri&na, Jan¬ 
uary 1817t she quitted that residence, oq 
' the 27th of February for her tOur info 
Germany by the Tyrol, and she returned 
to the same plqce for a short time in the 
following month of April, and went front 
there to Rome, and afterwards to Ru$- 
nelli in the month of June, and continued 
there till the July of thUrt ydar,- and from 
thence went to Pesaro, wherU t^e arrived 
about the 9th of August ISl'?.' * At 
saro, as I have stated to yOur lordships, 
her majesty resided frotq, ma( ^fftid'tttitR 
her departure for this country ekhept'fbr 
a short time, when she vkStea FrUui^' ttfid 
occasionally other placed.'’’ ! i'’'- - 
My lords ; I bo>a abstained in the 
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of the tiarr^tlyd from going more into^de* ; 
tail than was absolutely necessary. 

Lord Dundas,—At what period was it 
that her majesty went to reside at Pesarov 
and when did she leave it ? for it may be 
of considerable importance to state tltut. 

Mr. Att(»-nei/~Ge»eral.-~My lords, the 
fact to which 1 called your lordships atten¬ 
tion of her majesty going to Pesaro was 
in the month of August 1817. My lords, 

I have abstained in this case from going 
through a variety of particulars, many of 
which will be produced in evidence. You 
will hear detaded what was the course of 
her majesty’s conduct at the Villa d’Estc. 
When she resided on the banks of the 
Lago di Como, it will be proved she was 
constantly in the habit of going out alone 
with Uergami in a sort of carriage which 
w’as so constructed as to be only large 
enough for one person to sit down in, 
and consequently one must sit upon the 
lap of the other. In this carriage it will 
be proved that she used to go out with 
Bergami, sitting in his lap, he having 
his arms round her neck for the purpose 
of driving. There also she is seen with 
him, as it will be proved before your lord- 
ships in evidence, upon the fake in a 
canoe, and upon one occasion bathing 
with Bergami In an open situation in the 
river Brescia. Upon other occasions they 
are seen by various persons during her 
majesty’s residence at Como in most in¬ 
decent situations, kissing each other; and 
many other familiarities will be proved 
to have taken place during her residence 
at Como by various witnesses, which I am 
sure your lordships will think it better for 
me'to abstain from detailing. I shall there¬ 
fore content myself with only calling ydur 
lordships attention to the circumstaifces 
generally, as showing the famijiar inter¬ 
course that subsisted between her and 
Bergami.—My lords, upon the return of 
her majesty from the East, she brought in 
her train a man who, from the accounts 
given ofhim by the witnesses, appears to 
have been of the most brutal and depraved 
habits—a person called by the name of 
Mahomet, who at the Villa d’Este, aswill 
i>e proved lb your lordships, exhibited 
tlic greatest indecencies at various times in 
the presence of her majesty and Bergami. 
They were present at the time those exhi¬ 
bitions took place—^xbibitions, my lords, 
which are too disgusting for me to do 
more than ajludc to; and it is with the 
greatest pain that I am compelled at all to 
advert to them; but ihb evidence of so 
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mail)' persons concurs in showii:^ that 
those exhibitions did take place in the pre¬ 
sence of her majesty, as will, 1 fear, leave 
no doubt upon your lordships minds of the 
fact—exhibitions of the most indecent at- 
tempt^ to imitate the sensual intercourse. 
Theses scenes wore exhibited in the pre¬ 
sence, of her servants i but from the evi¬ 
dence with which 1 have been furnished 
it will be proved that they were exhibited 
more than once in the presenceof her ma¬ 
jesty and Bergami; and that she not only 
permitted those exhibitions to go on, but 
permitted this person, who deserves not 
the name of a man, to continue in her 
service. It may be said that these are 
circumstances highly disgusting, but which 
ought not to aflect her majesty with that 
degradation which is to follow, provided 
the circumstances stated in the preamble 
of the bill be made out. But, iny lords, 
it is not merely the diusgst which the de¬ 
tail of these exhibitions must excite. Do 
they not show a want of moral feeling on 
the part of those who performed them, or 
permitted them to be performed i Is not 
that woman who can demean and de¬ 
grade herself by being present at such 
scenes, not only capable of sacriheing 
her virtue, but sacrilicing it in the degrad¬ 
ing manner 1 have stated? If the facts 
I have stated be proved with regard to 
what took place between her majesty and 
Bergami, they not only go to prove that 
part of the preamble of thebiil which states 
the carrying on of an indecent and oiien- 
sive familiarity, but afford the strongest 
co/thrmation of the other part of the cose, 
namely, that of an adulterous intercourse 
having taken place between them. 

Another circumstance I shall state 
which will noi^surprise your lordships; for 
it is the forerunner of such consequences, 
and clear!)' marks the ascendancy which 
this man jiad obtained over the mind of 
her majesty; I say, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred that your lordships will not be sur¬ 
prised at; for it always accompanies or 
: follows such a vicious course. You will 
i ^nd, that when Iier majesty first went into 
Italy, she 4lid that which became a pro- 
testant princess. She had divine service 
performed either in her own house, or at¬ 
tended the chapels in the place where she 
happened to be residing, where the wor¬ 
ship was conducted in that mode, till Ber- 
garni entered into her service st Genoa; 
I but from the time of his entering iplo her 
service at Genoa, I believe,;i| .tiqt; .only 
ceased, and she hg4 no 
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Bies{>effomicd tn ber fsmiiy, lmt>thet>o 
far demeaned Iierselfas to accompany this 
Bt-rgiuni to Catholic {daces of worship, 
aod used there to kneel by the side of 
Bergatni. 1 say the abandopment of reli¬ 
gious teeling, and of those religious rites 
which ought to b^ (Hiserved by pe/sons in 
all circumstances, and especially»where 
you she demeans herself so far as 

to acGompany this man, is an act of fami¬ 
liarity disgnsting and degrading in itself— 
but 1 cannot help thinking that this is a 
sUong confirmation and corroboration of 
the other facts} 1 have detailed to *your 
lordships, and most satisfy your lordships 
that that disgraceful and illicit intercourse 
did take place between her majesty and 
fiergami on the various occasions 1 have 
atated. 

Lookiog at the general nature of the 
Oise independent of the principal facts 
1 have stated, let me ask your lordships 
if you can account for some of the facts 
chat occur. They appear to. me to defy 
ail explanation: here is a man 'in the 
greatest poverty, never known by her ma¬ 
jesty till received into her service : in a 
sltort month he is upon terms of the 
greatest familiarity, and not. only is he 
upon those terms, but his family are sur¬ 
rounding her in every way; atid when I 
state the>family, let me call your lordships 
attention to the nature of her suite when 
she nttles Itcrself at Pesaro. Your lord- 
ahips wiU find that there is Bergaml, her 
grand chamberlain; there 'is bis nfother 
in her service filling no station in particu¬ 
lar ; his brother l^uls advanced froi& a 
menial Station $ the sister the countess 
of OldU advanced to a high station; 
anotherlaken into her service, and digni¬ 
fied by the title of director of;sthe palace; 
another felatmn of Uie name of Fau.stina; 
Mattine is advanced to the office of house 
steward-; together with thet child of 
the Miamie of Victorine: ten in number I 
think al^ received into her majesty’s ser¬ 
vice and establishment, and are all sur- 
roundh^ her, and attending upon her per¬ 
son; Yask your lordships how you can 
accotini for this single fact, why this man 
should be decorated with honours and that 
h'e AoulcUiave favours.conferred npon him' 
to^thoinafnitude 1 have stated? I say, 
how can these‘facts be accounted for 1 It 
may bwmtid,- wilt your lordsliipsfrom these 
facts dfaw (uriiifereoce that an adulterous 
intereotnKetfaiHHlisi^a'Cominitted? No, my 
lordsi% ^kihg the ^cts atone, I do not ask 
ydutowtaw-toatitkiecence; but when-your 
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fordsbips find, in addttiott to .fbose eircom- 
stances, that famibaritiea are constantly 
taking place between theta,' and when you 
find that at place after place iiyrang|roent3 
of the rootos .iuade in order to fadliiato 
accdls betoieen them—coupled with the 
other act's to which T have aHudeiH her 
conduct on board the poiacre, and her 
conduct at various places to which I bare 
pointed your lordships attrition, I say 
those facts of themselves would'have been 
sufficient; but the other facts; if proved, 
caunot leave any doubt upon your lord- 
ships minds of the disgracemt and degrad¬ 
ing intercourse that has taken place be¬ 
tween her majesty and Bergami. 

“ Bulhow are those facts tobe proved.^ 
is asked in a triumphant tone. We have 
heard general slander heaped upon foreign 
witnesses: it will be said, how will these 
facts be proved i It has been asked who 
are the persons that will be called i What 
are their stations in society i My lords, 
look at the case. Persons of high cha¬ 
racter and station to prove the circum¬ 
stances 1 have stated cannot be called. 
The case does not admit of such proof.- 
They are acts committed by her majesty, 
in the retirement of her house, and sur-' 
rounded by her domestics. A case like 
the present can only be proved by persons 
‘who filled menial and domestic offices— 
who attended upon her person at inns, 
and who had the opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the bed-rooms and the State of the beds 
—it is only by witnesses of this descrip¬ 
tion that facts can be proved, generally 
speaking in cases of criminal conversation, 
it is impossible to have any other descrip- 
tiop of witnesses but such persons as are 
abo,ut the house, or who are upon the 
spot wliere tlie facts take plhoe. But it is 
said, ” these are foreign witnesses"’—rlook 
at hcr -majesty's conduct—she distuisser 
ail her English suite—she appears to be no 
longer an English princess—she surrounds 
herself' with foreigners. Can those who', 
advocate her cause consistently complain' 
of UB for calliog foreign witnesses, Italians,' 
when-she herself has advauced an Italian 
to the highest'situation in her service,-' 
and whose family she considers as deserv¬ 
ing of the greatest attentions i Yet her 
majesty is to say, do not toll Italian-wil^ 
nessca to prove these .facts. Jord^ 

ships are told that Italfito witness^ a#0': 
not to be believed, bccauaMh^artofe^ 
reigners. Wliat does thisikf'oi^^jidir.til .tku 
public—Go abroad end carry oa whet- 
kind of conduct you please—do us you life' 
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the roMt flagrant acts—acts of 
the most disgusting and most disgraceful 
nature—^you can never be convicted in a 
court of Kngiish judicature, because 1 tell 
you beforei^nd, if the facts rest on their 
testimony, they will not be believed; they 
are branded with perjury and infamy. 
Ciio to Italyi and carry on what scenes you 
please—^you may be as guilty as the 
meanest and vilest wretch that ever 
trod the earth—do what you please—^yoii 
cannot'.be found guilty of the charges, be¬ 
cause foreign witnesses alone can depose 
to them—you are quite safe, because the 
answer to it is, they are foreign witnesses, 
and therefore wholly destitute of belief.’' 
Will such an argument be received by 
your lordships, in such a case as this ? It 
IS, I admit; your duty to scrutinize, to 
weigh, and to- examine with all the care 
you can the testimony which shall be ad¬ 
duced at your lordships bar; but I con¬ 
jure your lordships to dismiss from your 
minds any prejudice which may have been 
endeavoured to be raised against foreign 
witnesses. Let us as Englishmen feel 
and value the honour and integrity of our 
countrymen above all others; but do not 
let US say we are so perfect that all others 
beside are unworthy of credit. Let it be 
recollected, tbut if it is by foreign wit¬ 
nesses that this ease is to be proved, it is 
occasioned by her majesty’s own conduct 
•—it is occasioned by her making herself Ita- 
lian, and taking abouthcr person attendants 
of that nation. I am sure she will 
not willtogly traduce the character of a 
person the roost confidential in her scr- | 
vice—her honoured and favoured Ber -1 
gami~-by saying, “ you are of a nation 
that are utterly unworthy of credit, and 
you ought never to have been received 
into my suite at all.” It is from her ma¬ 
jesty’s conduct that this difficulty arises: 
It is from her conduct that the facts which 
I have stated to your lordships can alone 
be proved by persons of that description. 
■—But, suppose your lordships condemna¬ 
tion to extend to' Italians, are persons of 
all nations to be condemned in the same 
way i are pfrsons who have no interest 
in this inquiry not to be credited because 
»thw happen to be foreigners? 1 am sa¬ 
tisfied no prejudice of that kind will weigh 
with your lordships, and notwithstanding 
the adroitness with which it has been put 
my learned friend, when addressing < 
your lordships on another subject, I am ^ 
sure it will not operate on^ your Iflrdships 
minds. It was said, with a triumphant 
VOL. II. 
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air by my learned friends, *• we hope 
those persons whom you are going to 
call, are walking about in freedom ; that 
thc^ are under no control; that all those 
persons who are to .give their testimony 
have liberty to go wljcre they please,” 
WouldVo.God it could so! but I only 
need call your lordships attention to some 
circumstances which liavc recently oc¬ 
curred, and ask, whether with safety to 
themselves they can have tliat loco-mo¬ 
tion jestingly described by my learned 
friend, and which persons ought to have 
under those circumstances? It is not 
their fault that it is not so; and it is a 
disgrace to this country, tliat their situa¬ 
tion is rendered at ail iiazardous. When 
once the manly English feelings are 
awakened, and the whole of the facta 
are before them in evidence, so as^to ena¬ 
ble them properly to judge of this case, 
I believe, notwithstanding the popular 
clamours, that all that feeling of irritation 
which has been excited will subside. It 
is upon the evidence alone that yoiu* 
lordships are to decide under the sacred 
obligations of honour; and I am satisfied 
that you will not be induced to prejudge 
the case, from any observations that 
may arise, from the situation in wliicli 
many of the witnesses were placed, or 
’ from the services they performed whilst 
in her majesty's employ; still less that 
you will prejudge this case by coming to 
a conclusion that you cannot give credit 
to thd*6e witnesses# You must hear them 
—you must see how they comport them- 
selfes, and in what manner they give their 
evidence at your lordships bar. You will 
examine every circumstance accurately, 
that can tend.yi establish, or Vvhich may 
go to diminish, the credit of their testi¬ 
mony. I am satisfied, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, whatever departments they 
have filled, sto whatever country they may 
belong—if your lordships are honestly 
and conscientiously satisfied that the facts 
1 have detailed are true—I am satisfied, 
as every person in the country will be, 
that there is not one of your lordships, 
high in ottaiftments, high in rank, high in 
honour, but will bring with him alt the 
qualifications of a judge to this case ; and 
according to the evidence, whether it 
tends to establish the innocence or to 
prove the guilt of the party interested—I 
am satisfied that your lordships wiU 
firmly, calmly, and impartially arrive at 
that conclusion which is conMStent with 
the justice of the case.—My lord^ f^jihaU 
3 F 
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now procceil to call the witnesses before 
your lordships, to establish the facts; and 
then ihat part of the duty which devolves 
upon me will be ugmplete. • 

A considerable pause now ensued. 

Lord Krskine observed, that il^ might 
be expedient to come immediately to an 
understanding, with regard to the situa¬ 
tion of the witnesses, after they should 
have delivered their testimony. It might 
be material to the ends of justice that 
they should he placed in a station of 
security, and be forthcoming, if, on a 
subsequent occasion, their presence should 
be found necessary. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in ac¬ 
cordance with the usual course of their 
proceedings, the witnesses might be ques¬ 
tioned before their departure from the 
House hs to where they were about to go. 
He agreed that they ought to be kept 
within call, and remain in attendance till 
tlie end of the cause; aud therefore now 
moved, “ That the witnseses do attend 
li-om day to day till further orders.” 

This motion was immediately carried. 
Lord King expressed a wish that the 
House should distinctly understand in 
what situation the witnesses would be 
placed, and that it should be known whe¬ 
ther, on their coming to that bar, they 
would be liable upon the evidence which 
they gave to an indictment for perjury. 
Their lordsitips were now proceeding in a 
legislative capacity, but the King’s-attor- 
ney-goneral w'ts employed to conduct the 
case brought under their consideration. 
This, it appeared, was done upon an order 
of the House itself. Undoubtedly their 
lordsliips 'miglit commit^ a witness for 
falsehood or prevarication, for the term 
of their own sitting; but^as it was not 
improbable that they might have to revise 
parts of this proceeding, it wots desirable 
to learn whctnqr the witnesses would- be 
in the same predicament as in. a court of 
record, 

Tlio. Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
noble lord’s question were put to his ek- 
pericnce, be could make ntr answer; but 
on gctieral principles he would state his 
opinion, that the witnesses might be pro- 
/eecuted at law for perjury. 

Lord King observed,* that his doubt 
arose from the circumstance of their now 
sitting, not in their judicial, but in a legis¬ 
lative capacity!:. 

The Earl.of Liverpobl remarked, tliat 
in his appruhen8ioa> what miglu be don6 
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in the case of an impeachment might also 
be done upon this occasion. 

Lord King was of opinion that this wat 
a question of law, not of parliamentary 
privilege; but it might be doubted whether 
a prosecution could be commenced with¬ 
out the special order of the Housd! 

Then I'eodoro Majoochi was called in. 

Before he came to the bar, her majesty 
arrived, and was received in the usual 
manner, all the lords standing. The wit¬ 
ness was now arrived. On being placed 
at tlie bar, his. name was colled out aloud, 
and the moment her majesty saw him, she 
exclaimed “ Tlieodorc! no I no!” rose from 
her seat, and hastily retired from, the 
House, followed by lady Anne Hamilton. 

Nicholas Dorier l^farchese di Spineto 
w'as sworn as interpreter in support of the 
bill. 

Mr. Brougham asked-, whether he ap¬ 
peared by any order of the House, or at 
the instance of tlie party promoting the 
I present bill I He wished to ascertain this 
point, because upon the answer which he 
received would depend his right to intro¬ 
duce an interpreter on the part of her 
m^csty. 

The Lord Chancellor thought there 
could be no objection to inquiring of the 
interpreter himself by whom he had been 
engaged to offer himself to the House in 
that capacity. 

Mr. Brougham then addressed the 
marchese Spineto, and asked, in whose 
employment he appeared there as an in¬ 
terpreter?—I received my instructions 
from Mr. Planta and Mr. Maule. 

' Mr. Brougham. — Do you mean Mr, 
Planta of the foreign office,'and Mr. Maulc, 
solicitor to the Treasury ?—1 do. 

Mr. jBroj^Aaw.—That, thetr, is quite 
a sufficient reason for my desiring to have 
a second interpreter sworn. Though it 
may not, strictly speaking, be necessary 
at this momeni, it may be more conve¬ 
nient to swear him immediately. 

Binetto Cohen was accordingly sworn 
as interpreter, on the Old Testament, on 
behalf of the Queen. 

Mr, Brougham then stated, that the, 
witness now called appearing by the name 
to come from Italy, and whom he there¬ 
fore assumed to be a Catholic, was now 
about to be sworn at their Iprdslups bar; 
nqw was therefore the ti^e for him to 
urge alty objection to the . taking the oath. 
He desired, therefore, that he might, be 
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asked whether he liad undergone those 
preparations in this country^ which lie 
should prove by. evidence were -neces¬ 
sary to be undergone in hU own coutitry, 
before he could be sworn, at all in any ju« 
dicial proceedings; and without arguing 
the pointy would Itsive it to their lort^hips > 
decision. 

The Counsel were informed, that there 
was no doubt, if th'e witness was sworn 
in the form that he thought necessary, 
to speak thb truth before the House, and 
according to such forms as were ob¬ 
served in courts of justicej his evidence 
was receivable. 

The Witness was then sworn, the oath 
being interpreted by the Marchese di 
Spineto. 

Interpreter.—He swears he is here to tell 
the truth, and nothing else but the truth. 

Tile witness was then examined as follows t 

by Mr. Solicitor General, through the inter¬ 
pretation of the marchese di Spineto. 

Of what country are you a native ? Of Pis- 
tcrlango. 

Is that in Italy? Yes; 12 miles distant from 
Lodi. 

Do you know a person of the name ofPer- 
gami? Yes. 

VV lien did you first know him ? In the ser¬ 
vice of marshal Pino. 

At what time did you lirst know him ? It 
was in the years 1813 and 1814 when I en¬ 
tered into tlie service of general Pino. 1 
knew him*becausc he was in the same ser¬ 
vice, in the same suite. 

Mr. JBroMgAoiH.—Do you understand En¬ 
glish ? Nothing. 

Do you understand it when you hear it spo¬ 
ken ? 1 do not understand it, 

Mr. Solicitor Oeneral, —In what situa^on 
was Pergaini serving under general Pino ? As 
valet de charnbi^. 

In what situation were you serving at that 
time under general Pino ? Rider, or postillion, 
or courier. ’ 

Do you know in what situation Pergami at 
that time was in point of his finances ? 1 know 
Iiiin too well, because I was lodging in the 
house of Pergami, where I hid lured a rociu. 

The question which is asked is, what si¬ 
tuation ne was in, in point of funds or finan¬ 
ces, at the tiiye wiicri he was in the service 
of general Pino? lie was more poor than 
rich. 

Do you know what wages he at that' lime 
received ? At that time lie was receiving three 
iivres of tilii^n per day. 

■ Do 'you kqow iftlicther he possessed any 
proiteHy except the wages which he so tier 
teived'? Na.'"' ' 

What do you mean by no: that yon do not 
know the fact, or that be did nut possess any 
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other property? I know, nolddng else, but 
that Pergami had but the three Jivres ])crday. 

Did you leave tlie service of general Pino 
before Pergaini left that service ? 1 did. 

Into whose service did YOU enter after you 
left the*service of general Pino? 1 went to 
V'iennli^and entered into the service of his ex¬ 
cellency the duke of lloccp Romani. 

Did you afterwards enter into any service in 
the city of Naples ? 1 entered into the stable 
service of Murat. 

VVas Murat at that time king of Naples? 
lie was. 

tv bile yon were so serving in Naples'imdcr 
Murat, did you see Bartolumo Pcrganii ? 1 
did see him. 

When was it that you saw him there for the 
first time P When was it you first saw I’er- 
gami at Naples, while you were sewing at 
Naples? At the house of a courier, who was 
called Jjastinelli. 

At what time did you sec him; what Year? 
In 1814. 

About what time in that Year P Ilefore 
Christmas. 

Where was it you then saw him the first 
time ? In a room. 

Where? In Naples. 

In whose house ? lii the house of her royal 
highness tlie princess of Wales. 

In what situation was Perganii at that time ? 
Courier, and, it was said, also equerry. 

Recollect, as nearly as you tan, the pre¬ 
cise time when you entered into the service ?_ 
In the beginning of 1815, after Christinas ho¬ 
lidays. 

Answer, with as much accuracy as yon arc 
able, how long it was after the time you liad 
first seen Pergami at Naples? I recollect so 
niuchf that before Christmas holidays Perga¬ 
mi told me that lie would have made me a 
present. 

You have told us, that at the commence¬ 
ment of the year you entered into the service 
of the princess; you have also told us you 
saw Pergami Naples before tiiat time; 
How long was it before you entered iiilo the 
service of the princess that you first saw Per¬ 
gaini at Naples ? A fortnight after, fitteeii or 
twenty days after. 

In what*situation in the princess’s service 
did you enter? Servant, livery servant, or 
lacquey. 

Jjy a Lord. —Did you wear a livery ? I did. 

Mr. Solicitor General. When you eiilercd 
{he service, did Pergami dine with the rest of 
Hie servants? The'ic were two fables. 

At which of those two tables ilid he dine ? 
At the table of tiic upper servants, with M. 
ISicard, mailre d'hbtcl: llierouiiuus; a wait¬ 
ing maid of the dame d’hoiinciir, but I do hot 
remember the name, being an Faiglish name; 
the valet of Dr. Holland. 1 rcnie-nibcr noli^dy 
else. . .'(S^ 

Did any other person divide t)ie duty of 
Pergami about the ptirsoii of tbd pnlhcessP 
M, Ilierooimus someiimeit* - ,. 
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,. Rid^liey take that duty by tuVns ? By turns, 
amongst the upper aervants of her royal high- 
ue^s. 

. Did any of those persous who took it by 
turns to attend upon lier royal highness attend 
out of Ins turn ? In the morning, when they 
carried the tray for the dcjeunc, many times 
ilieronimus performed this service, ( 

Can you describe the relative situstlions of 
the sleeping-room of Pergarai and that of the 
princess? 1 remember them. 

pcscrihc them ? From the room of the 
princess to that of P^gami there was a small 
corridor and a cabinet^ and immediately on 
the Idt.tlirre was the bed-room of Bartoiomo 
I’crgami'. 

Then it is to be understood there was be- 
Ivvcctt tho hod-room of the princess and the 
bed-room of Perganii notliing but that corri¬ 
dor, and that small cabinet i There was no¬ 
thing else; one was obliged to pass through 
the corridor, from the corridor to the cabinet, 
and froip the cabinet into -tlie room of Per- 
gami; there was nothing else. 

On the other side of the room of the prin¬ 
cess, what room was there ? The great saloon. 

Did any person sleep'in that cabinet in 
general ? There was no person who slept in 
that cabinet; it was free; there was noqody 
sleeping in it. 

Did the other people of the suite sleep in 
that part of the house, or at a distance ? They 
were separated. 

Do you remember Pergami meeting with 
‘ an accident? T do remember it. 

What was that accident, and when ? A 
kick from a horse, when her royal highness 
went to the iukc of Agnano, together with 
king Murat. 

In consequence of that accident, diiLit be¬ 
come necessary to take him home? It did. 
l^id you accompany him ? I did not. 

Did you attend him ? 1 did wait upon I?im. 
In consequence of this accident, was Per¬ 
gami put to bed ? He was obliged to be put 
to bed. 

While you were attending him as you have 
described, did you see llie princess? Tho 
lirst time tliat I saw her royal highness was 
in the presence of Dr. Holland, who was 
dressing his foot. “ 

Did you give him any broth at any time ? 
At fhe nrst 1 brought him vinegar. • 

Did YOU bring him any broth ? Often. 

Do you remember at any time when you 
yrcrc giving broth to Pergami, any body coifa.^ 
ing into the room ? I do not remember. 

In consequence of this accident which. Per¬ 
gami met with, was any direction given to 
ygu, as to where you yourself were to sleep ? 
I do fcni^mber an order. . 

^ Where jvere you directed to sleep i On the 
80^ inj^fccabiqct near the fire-place. 

Is that ine cabinet of which you have been 
fpW|l^Pg?f, 4, is. 

.did you sleep there? 
or ^x.{jig|jtg... 
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Did .you, during the oig^it«ttnie> aee Any 
person, pass through your nooml .1 do rle- 
meraber seeing somebody passing, 

. Did you say there was a fire ta .the room ? 
Always a fire, ■ ' 

Who was the person that .passed through 
you? room ? Her royal highnessi: 

Did she pass through from the comdor to 
Pergami's room in that direction ! She did. 

liow many times did this happen during 
the five or six nights which you slate yourself 
to have slept in thv> cabinet ? .Twice. 

As nearly as you can recollect, at what time 
of the night on the first occasion? About 
half an hour past midnight, between twelve 
and half past twelve. 

How long did she remain there as nearly 
as you can recollect ? Ten or fifteen minutes. 

Describe the manner in which alie passed 
through the cabinet, in what way she walked ? 
Very suflly; and when near to my bed stooped 
to see, and then passed on. 

After the princess had entered the bed¬ 
room of Pergami, did yon hear any conversa¬ 
tion, or any thing else, pass between them ? 
Only some whispers. 

You have told us how long the princess re¬ 
mained the first night, can you slate liow 
long she remained the second time? Between 
15 and 18 minutes, some minutes more or less. 

Do you recollect having heard or observed 
any thing when the princess was in Pergami’s 
room the second lime ? Whispering conver¬ 
sation. 

Was lliere any garden attached to the 
house ? There was a small garden attached 
to the cabinet where I was sleeping. 

Was that garden open, or was it generally 
kept locked i For the most part locked. 

What do you mean by “ for the most part 
locked?” It was more often closed than open. 
Where was the key kept ? By Pergami. 
Did tiie princess ever walk in that garden ? 
I have never seen her. 

About how long did the princess remain at 
NUpIcs after you went into tiie service ? About 
a month, or forty or forty-fivt days. 

Did you go with the princess when she 
lefl Naples ? I did accompany her royal high¬ 
ness. . * 

Before the princess left Naples, and after 
you had entered into the service of the prin¬ 
cess, did any of her English attendants.quit 
her? There were some English of her suite 
that left her. 

Who were they ? I will state tliem. 

Tell us the gentlemen first, and then the 
ladies? M. Sicard. 

What was he? Maitre d’hotel. Captain 
Hesse. 

What was he? It was said that he was 
equerry. 

W’hoelse? The chiiplain. 

What was his name? I dp not remethber 
^ the name. 

I Who else? A chamberlain; a tali'tiian; 
I but I do not rcnlember hovr %^as.!aiip(L 
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■ I Do j^u kne^ whielhcr his name was Cell f 
Y«8> ho was Called Gell, with two small ttios- 
tacliios. 

Was there any tody else that you remem¬ 
ber; do you reinemher Mr. Kcppel Craven? 

1 do hot rdmember; it was an English name. 

Were there arty other gentlemen thaf you 
remember to have left the suite of the prin¬ 
cess at Naples? • I do not remember, what¬ 
ever I remember I will mention their names. 

Did any ladies quit the suite at Naples i* A 
small lady, rather a thin,-but I do not remem¬ 
ber what was her name; lady, lady some¬ 
thing; she w'as thin. 

Do yon remember lady Elizabeth Forbes ? 

1 do not remember. 

After you quitted Naples, you say you went 
to Home, to what place did you go from Rome? 
To Civila Vecchia. 

- At Civita Vecchia did you embark on board 
any vessel along with the princess ? On 
board the Clorinde, a frigate. 

■To what place did you go from Civita Vec¬ 
chia ? We passed by Leghorn. 

. Did. you stop at Leghorn ? A little time 
we stopped at Leghorn. 

Do you happen to recollect whether any of 
the attendants left at Leghorn ? 1 do not re- 
jnerober. 

Where did you go to from Leghorn? To 
' Genoa. I 

Did any person join the princess at Genoa ? 
Captain llownani. 

Any body else ? I.ady Charlotte Camp¬ 
bell ; a lady tall, rather fat, and two daughters 
a liandsomc lady. 

How lung did the princess remain at Genoa? 
Forty or fifty days. 

Where did she reside at Genoa? In a 

{ lalace out of Genoa, towards the road that 
cad.s to Milan. 

Do you remember whether the bed-room of 
the princess was near the bed-room of Per- 
gaini at Genoa ? Between the room of Per- 
gaini and that of her royal higlmess there jvas 
a room in which they kept trunks, luggage, 
&c. * 

Did any person sleep in that room ? There 
was nobody slept iri that room. 

In what way could you pass from the room 
. jof the princess to the room of Pergami ? In 
jcoming out from the room of her royal liigh- 
ness, and passing through the room where the 
luggage was, there was arf entrance to the 
room of Pergami? 

Are you rightly understood, that you might 
pass from ijje room of the princess to the 
room of Pergami, directly through the cabinet 
where the luggage was deposited? Yes I mean 
* 0 . 

Did you observe inhere Pergami breakfasted 
while you were at Genoa f I made obser¬ 
vations. * 

Where'did he breakfast ? In a small room 
at the top of the grand saloon. 

Did lie breatmist aloncj.or did any person 
Pfgakl^t with^Miii'? Ueand ihe princess; 
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one morning I saw him and the-j^ineess take 
breakfast together in tho'emall rootfii '. - 
Were you hired to wait upon Pergamvofto 
wait upon the princess ? To-be at the' sWvice 
of her royalhighiijess. > -- 

Did you in tact wait upon her royabhigh^ 
ness, cr did you wait upon - Pergami f' I 
waited both upon her royal higlitieSs efnd Per- 
g-ami. 

When you describe tbc princess to have 
breakfasted in Uiis cabinet with Pergami, did 
any other pci son breakfast llicre? 1 saw no¬ 
body else. 

Do you remember one niglit a courier of the 
name of Vinescati coming with a letter from 
Milan ? I do not remember. 

Do you remember at any time in the night 
knocking at the door of Pergaini’s bed-roont, 
and endeavouring to wake him ? 1 do re¬ 
member. 

Upon what occasion was that, for %vhat 
purpose ? 11 was in the night when Vinescati 
came, and I went to knock. . 

You say you knocked at night at the bed¬ 
room of Pergami, for what purpose was that P 
To call him up to tell him that there were 
people in the room. 

\V hat time in the night was this, to the best 
of your recollection ? About one, or half past 
one. 

' Did Pergami make any answer? Pergami 
made me no answer. 

Did you knock so loud that if Pergami had 
been there ho must, in your judgment have 
heard you? He ought to have heard me; ho 
must fiave heard me. 

Did the princess ride out in any way ? She 
did ride sometimes. . 

Did she ever ride upon an ass . Slie some¬ 
times rode upon a donkey. 

Did you, upon those orca.sions, make nny 
observations as to any thing that passed bc- 
tv^eep the princess and Pergami? Yes. 

State wliat passed at the time she was riding 
on an ass ? lie took her round her waist to put 
her upon the ass. 

What else.^ lie held her hanll lest her 
R. H. should fall. 

Did you make any other observation ? I 
have made no other observation; they spoke; 
they discoursed. 

Was Pergami like the other servants in the 
house, or did he appear to possess more au¬ 
thority than the rest ? lie had the more au¬ 
thority ; bigiier authority. 

* Was there an apparent distance kept up 
between the princess and Pergami, or was 
there an apparant intimacy and friendship 
between them ? Rather a laniiliarity. 

Did Pergami continue to sleep in that room 
you have described during the whole time 
ofthc residence at Genoa ? 1 do notrcmcr^^r. 

To what place did you proceed when you 
left Genoa? To Milan. 

Where did you reside at first at Milan ? In 
the house of Carcuna, near the N«W-imt6. 

How long did you remain there'J'^About 
five or six days, 
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To what place did you go from that house f 
To the house of liuiutneo, where tiiere had 
beea a tnluinal of police. 

Whs It a house belonging to the family of 
Boruineu ? li beloogea to the family of Bo- 
ronico. 

Do you remember, before you quitted Ge¬ 
noa, wlicthcr any of the relations of f'ergami 
entered into the service of the princess ? I 
remember. 

Who were they ? The sister of Bartolomo 
Pergami, who was called Faustina. 

Was Faustina a married woman or single ? 
She came without her husband ; I do not 
know whether she was a spinster or mar¬ 
ried woman. 

Whom else of the family did you observe ? 
Lewis I’ergami. 

Any body else ? The mother 

Any body else ? A cliild. 

Ilow was that child called ? It was a strange 
name. 

Was her name V’'ictorina ? It was. 

How old was that child at tliat time ? Be¬ 
tween two and three years old. 

Did the mother of Uiat child come ? No. 

Are the persons whom you have now enu¬ 
merated all of the family of Fergaini, who 
went into the service at Genoa ? I remem¬ 
ber no others but these, . . 

What situation did Lewis Pergami hold in 
the family ? Courier. 

Did the mother Qll any office ; had she any 
duly ? She had none. 

What was Faustina ? At that time-nothing. 

You have told us that after the princess 
left the house at Milan near the New Gate, 
site went to Uio house called the Boromean ; 
how wen; tiic sleeping apartments of Pergami 
and the Queen situate in that house i *'l re¬ 
member them. 

Were they near to each other or at a dist¬ 
ance ? They were separated only by a wall. 

Ilow were the doors of the two rooms ? At 
first people entered into an anti-room. On 
the right slept Mi\ William, an^l going straight 
forward one might enter the room of Perga- 
lui; the rilom of Pergami hnished the house 
on this side. 

Yoq have told us that the apartpaent'of the 
princess was separated from the apartment of 
Pergami only by a wall ? Yes. 

Was there a staircase or a landing-place 
near to these two rooms f There was. 

Was there any door that went out of Per? 
gami’s apartment on to that landing-place or 
staircase ? There was a door that led on to 
this landing-place. 

Was there also a door that yrent opt of the 
princess’s apartment to this same staircase ? 
There was. 

How far ivere these doors frolii each other F 
About seven or eight feet. 

Mr. Brmghmn here observed, that he 
trusted the solIcitor»general would take 
care that no other witnesses remaioed 
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present while a witness was yivder exami¬ 
nation. This was the practice in all other 
courts, and he had no doubt, from its 
propriety, would be adopted by their 
loniships. ■ ' 

The Solicitor General could have no 
possible objection to the removal and se¬ 
paration of witnesses. He. was not awhre 
that any witness for the bill was present,' 
except the one under examination. 

The Lord Chancellor said the rule of 
course embraced ail the witnesses, both 
for and against, always of course except¬ 
ing those whose duty it was to remain 
present. 

The Solicitor General said, that his only 
wish was, to have the practice respecting 
witnesses observed here as in other 
courts. He wished it to be strictly gene¬ 
ral. He put it, therefore,, not done in 
point of strict practice, but in candour to 
his learned friend (Mr. Brougham), to 
take care that his witnessed should be ex¬ 
cluded. 

Mr. Brougham replied, most undoubt¬ 
edly ; lie hai no other wish than that the 
exclusion should be strictly, genera). All 
whom he knew he intended to call,- he 
wished should be out of the House; of 
course he could not mean that the prohi¬ 
bition should extend to any of those whose 
duty it vvas to remain. There might be 
one or two whose duty it was to remain, 
that he might have hereafter to call. 

The Solicitor General commented on 
the expression used by his learned friend, 
“ all whom he knew he intended to call.’' 
He submitted to Ids candour whether ail 
should not remain out that there appeared 
the smallest probability of his calling.- 

Mr. Brougham sssured his learned friend 
that be did not mean to speak equivocally; 
he meant to deal fairly and candidly, and 
his learned friend might safely leave the 
matter to his candour, as he had appealed 
to it. Of course it was quite impossible 
for him to know, at this moment, what 
witnesses it m^ht be necessary for him 
to call. He could not tell, until bis learn¬ 
ed friend’s case was closed, whether he 
should call any witnesses or not. If he 
only heard such witnesses.^ the present 
called, he certainly should not call any. 
[ A laugh.] He again assured his learned 
mend that he meant to exclude his wic-^ 
nesses u'nttt ihe time arrived for their ex¬ 
amination. ' . 

Mr. Solicitor-General.—You described, that 
the two aparlmnats were separated ftom 
each otlicr by ^ wall, and that there was a 
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door in each apartmdht opening on llie 
same laading>place, tliese doors oeing dis¬ 
tant about two yards from racli other ; was 
that a privalf; staircase, or did tlie bed-rooms 
o( other persons open upon Unit same landing- 
place ? This was a secret staircase, w|iicn 
led a)M into'a small apartment, but it was not 
frequented pebplc did not frequent it. 

Did ihy one slr^p in that small apartment ? 
The'ibfotner of Pergami, 

Which brother? Ixuiis Pergami. 

Did the princess breakfast alone, or whom 
did she breakfast with during the time tliey 
were staying at this Boromcan house ? Some¬ 
times she breakfasted witli Pergami. 

Did any other person breakfast with them ? 
1 have never seen any. 

Did you wait upon them at breakfast? 
Sometimes I did; sometimes I did not. 

W'hen you did not; who did wait ? Either 
I/)uis Pngami or a man of the name of 
Camera. < 

Who wasCatttera? The courier. 

How long did the princess remain at Milan 
in the whole at that time ? Betiveen furiy-five 
and fifty days. 

During the time that she remained at Milan, 
did she take a tour to Venice ? She did. 

Before she went to Venice, had lady 
Charlotte Campbell Joined her from Genoa? 
She had not. 

Did lady Charlotte Campbell go from Genoa 
to Milan with her daughters? She did. 

Did lady Charlotte Campbell go from Genoa 
to Milan with the princess? Yes. 

In the same carriage at the same time, or 
did she follow her immediately afterwards ? 
I do not remember. 

How long did lady Charlotte Campbell rc- 
maifl at Milan? Four, five, or six days before 
her R. li. set out for Venice. 

Did lady Charlotte go away accompanied 
by her two daughters? She took her two 
daughters with her, because her daughters 
were no more seen. • • 

Had the princess then any English lady of 
honour left in her suite? I had not seen any. 

Did any other person fcomc; do yoii know 
a person of the name of the countess of Oldi ? 
Yes, 1 do know her. 

How soon did she enter into the service of 
the princess after lady Charlotte Campbell 
went away 7 Two or tliree d^s after. 

Was the'countessOIdi any relation to Per¬ 
gami? It was reported, it was said, that she 
was his sister. 

Was that lyiown in the house at first, or 
was it kept secret? It was secret, it was not 
known. 

Did yon know that the countess Oldi was 
sister to Pergami ? 1 knew it. 

Was it genrraljy known at first in the 
house ? Alter they saw her in the house, they 
began to say that she was the sister of Per¬ 
gami. 

. How soorr was that after «Jic came ? When 
they Saw her table, and when the whole of 
the family began to see her. 
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Where did you go to at Venice ? The Gran 
Brcttagna. 

How long did you continue at that inn ? 
Three or four days. 

What other house did you go to from that? 
A house next by, belonging to a private indi¬ 
vidual. * 

Can jibu tell us the relative situation of the 
bed-rooms of the princess and Pergami at that 
private hou.se? I icniember it. 

Were they near to each other? One was 
here, and tlie other was here, next one an • 
other; there was only »grcat saloon hetweea 
them; they were divided by tlie great saloon. 

Did the doors of both bed-rooms open into 
tliat saloon? They opened into the same 
saloon. 

Did you see the princess cither at Milan or 
at Venice walk out with Pergami? Both at 
Milan, and also at Venice. 

In what manner did she walk with him, 
side by side, or did she lean upon his arm? 
Walking arm in arm. • 

Was this both at Milan and at Venice ? Yes, 
it was at Milan and at Venice I saw that. 

Was it in the day-time or in the evening ? 
By night. 

At what hour? Half past nine or ten, be¬ 
tween nine and ten. 

Yon have already slated that Pergami dined 
at the table you have described; did he at 
any lime dine with the prihccss at her tabic ? 
I have seen him. 

When did you first observe that bo dined 
with her royal highness? At Genoa. 

Did he continue to dine with her after the 
first time he' had dined with her at Gciioa 
regularly? Always, as far as 1 recollect. 

Where, did she usually sit at the lohio wlicn 
he diilcd with her royal highness? Her roval 
highness sat at the lop of the table, he was 
sowetimes on her right, and sometimes on iicr 
left, and sometimes opposite. 

You have said that the first time he dined 
with the princess was at Genoa; was the 
princess at Geooa more than once ? I do not 
remember that. 

Yon have’ told ns that you went from Genoa 
to Milan; did you go to Genoa at any siibse- 
qiient limc«for the purpose of embarking on 
board a vessel? 

Mr. Jirougham objected to this ques¬ 
tion. He could not think their lordships 
would permit his learned friend to make 
his own witness contradict himself. If 
the answer were given in one way, it 
might contradict the preceding answer 
given by the witness. He must object to 
this way of pursuing an examination. It 
was, in fact, to put leading questions. 

The Solicitor General disclaimed any 
intention of putting what could wifh pro¬ 
priety be called a leading question. 

Th’e Lord Chancelhr. \VlftiP' ig the 
question you mean to put? 
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The Salicilor General. I shall pul it in 
this way, my lord~whether the witness 
after he left Genoa ever returned there to 
embark for Venice ? 

Lord Erskine said, that though he 
thought a counsel might put one (Question 
to a witness which would have thh efihet 
of contradicting a preceding answ* given 
by that witness, yet that such a question 
ought not, nor need not, be put in a lead¬ 
ing shape. 

Yes, I returned to Genoa to embark. 

When you say that Pergarai dined for the 
ftrst time with the princess at Genoa, do you 
mean when the princess was at Genoa the 
first time, or when she returned to Genoa for 
the purpose of embarking in the manner you' 
have described ? Tlic first tinife. 

Where did you go from the Boromean house 
at Milan i The lake of Como, the Villa Vil- 
lani. 

ITow long did you remain there ? About a 
moritii and a half.' 

You have described the room of the princess 
us being near tliat of Pergami, were liie other 
rooms occup'md by the persona of the house¬ 
hold at a distance ? They were. 

How many rooms were there between the 
Lcd-rooin occupied by the princess and that 
occupied by Pcrgftmi? On one side there 
were two rooms, and on the other side there 
was iiulbiDs but a small passage. 

By that do you mean to say, there were 
inodes of passing from 'Pergami’s bed-room 
to the princess’s ? There were.. 

One of which was through two rooms, and 
the other through a passage, is that so ? Just 
.so. ' 

Did any persons sleep in the rooms you 
have described ? 'I'here was nobody slept in 
those two rooms. 

Did the other people of the court sleep in 
that part of the house, or in a different part- 
of the house ? Tliey were separated from that 
part of the bouse ? 

Did you make the bed of Pergami at that 
time, or assist in making it? Yes, I did. 

Did you observe whether that bpil was slept 
in every night, or not? No. . 

Could you tell from your observation upon 
the bed, whctlicr or not Pergami had always 
slept in it, or whether be had slept elsewhere? 
The bed had the appearance tl^at he bad nqt 
slept in it. 

Did that hap]ien at Villa Villani ? It hap¬ 
pened also somewhere else. 

Did it happen ofteu at Villa Villani ? Yes. 

Do you remember the princess at the Villa 
Villani wearing a hlue silk bed gown, lined 
with red ? I remember it. 

Do you remember the princess giving that 
blue silk gown to Pergami? Yes. j 

After you had seen the princess wear that 
blue silk gown, did you see Pergami wear it? 
Yes, I remember it. 
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Often? lie had %Iways this dress upon 
him. 

In the presence of the princess ? Yes. 

When you make use of thp word always, 
do you mean always in the morning, or 
through tlie whole of the day? • Every room¬ 
ing when he made his toilette. • 

At what time did the princess tisuallyrise 
in the morning? Half-past ten, eleven, all- 
past eleven. 

When she rose, did she usually ring for her 
servant or call for her ? Sometimes she called; 
sometimes she did' not ring the bell; but fur 
the most part she called. ' 

Did Pergami rise at the same time, or be¬ 
fore, or after the princess P Sometimes he 
got up at the same time that her royal high¬ 
ness did; sometimes he got up a quarter of an 
hour later than her royal highness. 

Where did the princej* go to from the Villa 
Villani ? The Villa d’Este. 

* How long had she staid at the Villa Villani 
before she went to the Villa d’Este ? Forty- 
five or fifty days. 

Do Voii happen to recollect tlic relative si¬ 
tuations of the bed-rooms of the princess and 
of Pergami at the Villa d'EsteP I do not 
remember, because it has been changed all 
anew. 

. When did that change take place? Wlicn 
the voyage to Egypt was undertaken. 

How Tong did you remain at the Villa 
d’Este before you went upon Uiis voyage ?i 
About two months. 

On board what vessel did you embark upon 
this voyage at Genoa? A man of war. 

The Leviathan ? The Leviathan. 

To what place did you go in the Leviathan ? 
We went to Porto Ferrajo. 

From I’oirtO' Ferrajo where did you go to 
next ? To Palermo. 

Did the princess go to court at Palcnno P 
She did so. 

By whom was she accompanied ? ■ I do not 
rcciember. * 

How long did she stay at Palermo ? Twenty 
or twenty-five days; no more: I I'u nut re¬ 
member properly. ' 

To what place did you go from Palermo ? 
To the princess Bodari. 

' After you left Palermo, which place did you 
go to? Messina. 

Did the princess take a house in Messina, 
or near MessinTi? Near Messina; in the 
ne^bourhoud. 

Do you know tho relative situations of ilia 
bed-rooms of the princess atvl ■ Pergami at 
Messina P I remember. 

Were they near each other ? Between the 
room of the princess and that of Pergami 
there was a room in which the dame d'hon- 
neiir slept.' ‘ ^ 

Who was that dame d’honneurP A sister 
of Pergami. 

Did the other persons of the suite sleep 'ta 
that part of the house dr its abother part ? la 
another part of the bouse. 
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Yoii have told, ns, that tlic only room be¬ 
tween the princl^ss’s roiim and Perjsaini’s, 
vras the room of the countess of OUli; wits 
there a- communication through that room 
froiii,the princess’s room to Pergami’s? No, 
it necesiarf to pass through the roont, of 

the dame d’hpnneiuF. 

Is it to bo'Uri^rs^d that there was an in¬ 
terior coOHdunication from, the princess’s 
room to Pergami’s, through the room occu¬ 
pied by the dame d’honneur? By passing 
through the room where the dame d'honneur 
slept, one might pass from the room of Per- 
gaini to that of her royal liighncss. 

Do you recollect Perganu breakfasting or 
eating with her in the morning at Messina? 
1 do. 

In what room was tiiat > Beyond tlie room 
where her royal highness slept there was a 
cabinet which led into a garden, and in tliat 
cabinet they took their breakfast. 

Did they breakfast alone, or was there any 
ulher person with them in general? Alone. 

Do you remember Perganii at Messina 
asking leave of the princess to go and make 
some purchases? , 1 do. 

Did tlic princess give him leave ? She gave 
him leave. 

Describe what took place when they parted 
from each other for that purpose ? I saw Per- 
gaini, when the princess was going, to .take 
her breakfast tome in and say, “ Will your 
royal highness permit me to go to Messina to 
make some purcliascsand having had this 
leave, he took her hand and kissed her lips. 

About how long did the princess remain at 
Messina? Twenty-five or twenty days, that 
is about the time; I cannot take upon tnysclf 
to say precisely. 

To what place did the princess proceed 
from Messina? To Syracuse. 

Did she proceed by sea or by land ? By sea. 

Did she lodge at Syracuse, in the town of 
Syracuse, or in thd'neighbourhood.^. In the 
ncigh’uourhood, out of the town. ' • • 

Did the princess coi-tinue* to live in the 
same bouse tliat originally took at Syra¬ 
cuse? In the sam6 country house. 

Was it near tlic pier ? ^ About a gun-shot. 

Describe tlie relative situations'of the bed¬ 
rooms of tlic princess and Pe'rgami at that 
house you have now mentioned? Her royal 
highnesMept in a room under, and he slept 
in a room dl>ove., * 

Mention whetlier there was a private stair¬ 
case communicating from the one room to the 
other? There jyas a private*staircase. 

bid that, staircase lead-imn^diately from 
one room to the otherf It did immediately. 

Was there another entrance into the bed¬ 
room of the princess for the ordinary purpose 
of persons who waited upon her? The cham¬ 
ber occupied by her* royal highness bad ano¬ 
ther entrance, -that led into the saloon where 
tbw djhed. 

Ito'you remembec seeing Pprgami, *at any 
time before goings to Syracuse, go into the 
VOL. IL 
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room of the princess,'''w'ithoiit being entirely 
dressed ? I remember it. 

The question was repeated at the request 
of her majesty’s atturncy general. Yes. 

Mr. Solicit(fr Oenemf—AVherc was this ? If 
I dq not pilstake, 1 believe it to have been at 
the Cazi^Villani. 

What part of his dress had he on ? He had 
thatmotning gown on which her royal high¬ 
ness had given to him, with his stockings and 
his under small clothes or drawers. 

Where did the princess go to from Syra¬ 
cuse ? To Catania. 

Can you describe the relative situation of 
the rooms of the princess and of I’crgarai at 
Catania ? I can. 

Were they nc.ar to each otlicr, or distant? 
In a kind of court or yard a little sinaller than 
this room, this house. 

Was there any thing else except that court 
interposed between the bed-room of the prin¬ 
cess and the bed-room ofPergami? There 
was j»othing else but this court oryarif. 

Could any other person, after they were in 
bed, get into that court? No, because there 
was a door which was locked. 

Do you remomher whether I’ergami was 
taken ill at all at Genoa ? I remember it. 

State whctlicr it was necessary that liis bed 
should be warmed ? It was. 

Did you warm the bed yourself? I did. 

Did you see the princess upon that occa¬ 
sion? I did. 

Was the princess-in the room before you 
•went in, or did she come in afterwards ? 1 
was already in the-room when her royal high¬ 
ness came.' ''. 

, How was Pergami sitting ? Unen a bench 
or stool while I was making the bed. 

Was'any direction given to you as to tin/ 
mode of warming of the bed ? I received an 
order. 

From whom ? Her royal highness. 

What did she tell you ? To warm the bed; 
to make it neat, clean, and nice, or coinfurt- 
,able. • 

Did Pergami take any medicine upon tliat 
occasion? He did. 

Who mixed the medicine for him? 1 da 
not reincmbv. 

How lung did tbe princess remain in the 
room? .During the time that the bctl was 
warmed. 

Was Pergami, at' the time when he was 
sitting oh the side of the he'd, entirely dressed, 
or partly undressed ? He ^was not dressed i 
he was dressed in part. 

Can you stato to what extent he wss 
dressed; what part of his dress he had orr, 
and what part of ids dress he had olf? He. 
had this morning gown on, but I do not re¬ 
member what other things he had on. 

How long did the princess Irvo at Catanlk? 
About a month and a naif, I cannot remem- 
'ber the lime precisely. 

To what, place did she next go f To Au^ 
gusta. 
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-Did sl],Cf;o li.y liuul sea ? By Jantl. 

Do you ronic(ni)cr the situations dfll>e bed¬ 
rooms of the princess and Bergatui at Au¬ 
gusta ? I remeiJiber. 

Can you describe them ? There was a small 
yard or court into which led both the rooms of 
JiL ‘1 royal highness and I’crganii; 'from the 
room of one you \yauld pass into thej’ani, and 
also the other. > 

Alter they were in bed, could any person gel 
into that court ? -No, until they gut up in the 
iiioriung. 

■ At Augusta did you embark on board any 
vessel ? \Vc cnibaikcd on board a polacrc. 

Was that an Italian vessel i It was said 
that it was a Neapolitan iiolacre. 

Where did you go in tliis vessel from Au¬ 
gusta ? To Tunis ill llarbary. 

At Catania or Augusta, one of the two, did 
I’erganii receive any title ? It was at Cata¬ 
nia 

Was he ever railed excellency i I remem¬ 
ber bis'bcing called so. 

Was that at Catania ? At Catania be was 
calk’d Ills excellency. 

Did he wear any decoration ?. An order of 
the knighthood of Malta. 

Do you know whether while he was in 
.Sicily he received any other title? This I do 
not remember. 

Do you know whether at any time he was 
ever called baron ? 1 remembei' he was call¬ 
ed a baron of the Frauchina. 

Did he receive that title hrst in Sicily? 
Yes he did. 

Do you recollect where I’ergami slept on 
board the vessel, tli« polacrc? ‘He slept in 
the oabin where they dined. 

Was tlio princess’s cabin adjoining to that 
cabin where they dined ? It was noart 

Did any ojher person .sleep in that room 
where they dined ? I do not recollect. 

When the princes.s arrived at Tunis, where 
did she reside ? At the Ikiglish consul’s. 

Did she reside there during the whole time 
she was at Tunis, or did j)he change ber 
abode ? She changed her lodgings. 

Where did she go to afterwifrds.? The pa¬ 
lace of the bey. 

Do you remember the relativp situation of 
tbe bed-rooms of the princess, and of Pciga- 
mt, in the palace of the bey ? I remember it. 

Were the rooms near each other ? They 
wbre a little distance. 

What separated- them ? There was afjer 
tlie room of Pergami a little room, a small 
passage or corridor, then a large passage, 
in which there was nobody, and that large 
room led into the bed-room of the princess. 

Did any body sleep in the small intermediate 
bedroom No, because the small room was 
neither a bed-room, nor any other room, but a 
mere room of passage. 

Did the rest of tho stiite sleep in tbafepart 
of the building, cw a diderent part of it ? All 
hi another part. 

Did the princess go afterwards in that 
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vessel to Constantinople, attd after some inter¬ 
mediate places to Scala Nuova Yes. 

Where did the prince.ss’esuite lodge atSca- 
ia Nuovu, in what kind of building ? They 
did not stop at Scala Nuovs^ibut Went to see . 
the grotto of the Seven Sleeping Men. • - 

How far is that from Scaht.l^sva^ Haif a 
day’s journey. • ■ ; . 

Do yon remember a place where theife was a 
barrack? Yes,acafletnrque. 

Wlicre was that ? A little before going to 
the grotto of the Seven Sleeping Mon. 

Did the. suite of the princess take up their 
rchulcnce in that cailc or barrack during the 
night ? Yes, tliey did. 

l.)o you remember a vestibule and a .sinal! 
church surrounded by a vyall near that spot i’ 

I remember it very well, or too well. 

Where did the princess sleep, the first night 
upon her arriving at that place ? Under llie 
caffc, or within the caiT^.under things all made 
of houghs of trees. 

Do you remember while they were at that 
place, beihg sent for hjr ■ Pergami, or tiu’ 
princess, to that vestibule inclosed in tl» wall 
which as been mentioned ? Ido. 

Was the princess there at that lime ? She 
was. 

Was Pergami also there ? He also was pre¬ 
sent. , 

Was there any other person present ? No 
one else*. 

Was it surrounded by a wall ? It was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. 

Was the princess’s travelling bed taken 
there ? I carried it myself. 

By whose direction ? Both Pergilmi and 
her royal highness. 

Did Pergami and her royal highness re¬ 
main there together ? Yes. 

Had you prepared the dinner in '.any other 
place ? I had carried it into the codec house, 
and her royal higbne'ss.and Pergami ordered 
me to carry the dinner-within this place,.sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. 

“ Did they dine there by themselves ? They 
were alone. ' 

Where] was the princess-sktiog? Sitting 
on the bed. 

Where was Pergami silting ? On the 
ground, at the feet of her royal highness. 

Did you wait upon them P I did. 

After dinner was over, did they remain 
there? Yes. • . 

Was any other person with them? .There 
was no other person present. 

Did the bod remain there ? It did. 

How long did they remain l^ogethex in that 
place ? An hour, or an hour and an half. . 

Where did they, go to fromf pfaeaus ? To 
Scala Nuova.. 

Did they .embark agmn.tm. board the pola- 
ere? They did. * 

Where did they land ?.> .Al.St. Jean dfAcre. 

Do you remember going from Bu Jean 
d’Acre toa place caUed.Auift’7 Y«B,(tbderthe 
tent, ■ ' Ui-i , ; . 
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At Aunr dld jdl the strvxnis of the princess’s 
suite remain in the daj>time under tents? 
Tiiey were under the tents. 

Were they iii, the habit of travelling by day 
• or by night f In the time of night. 

And they went to sleep in Uio day-time ? 
Yesi they slept daring the day. 

Under tents, in the manner you have de¬ 
scribed? i-Yes.’ 

Do you remember the tent under which the 
princess slept ? ‘Ido. 

Was that among the other tents, or at a 
distence from them ? It was at the distance 
of six or seven' paces from the rest of the tents; 
there were three or four paces distance be¬ 
tween them. 

What, to the best of your recollection, 
was the distance between the tents occu¬ 
pied by the rest of the suite and that tent 
set a part ibr the princess? Five or six 
paces. 

Under the princess’s tentwas there a bed ? 
There was. 

Was that the ordinary travelling bed of 
the princess ? llrere was a little small travel¬ 
ling bed that her roy&l highness had ordered 
to be placcki there, and there Was a Turkish 
sofa. • 

Did this tefitconslst of one circle or of two ? 
Tliere were two tents one into another, a 
double circle. 

You have told us there were a bed and a 
sofa in the inner lent, did you see the 
princess there and any person -with'her? 
There was Pergami. J 

In the inner tent where the bed and the sofa 
were P Yes, and sometimes the little child. 

Were the bed and tlie sofa placed within 
the inner tent? They were within the in¬ 
terior tent. 

Was tliat inner tent of a. circular form ? 
Both were in a circular form. 

What distance was there between the inner 
circle and the outer'Sne, as nearly as you can 
recollect ? Tlie length of iny two arms. , 
Were Pergami and the princess there dur¬ 
ing the tiino tliht was allotted for sleep ? 
During the time of rest. 

Were the Inner tent and the outer tent 
both closed ? The inner tent was shut up by 
them, and the outer teut he might either 
close or leave it open as lie chose. 

When you say that the inner tent was shut 
up by them, by whom dfl you mean ? 
Bartolomeo Pergami, because the tent was 
closed from the inside. 

Did thoy'regiain there during the whole 
time that was allotted for sleep ? Yes, they 
did. 

Do you remember goipg from Aum to Ra- 
gusa f No. 

Do you remember going from Aum to 
Jerusalem ? Yes. * 

Did you stop'b^tween Aum and Jerusalem 7 
’Yes'. ' '■ ' • V 

Did they oticamp again in\,he same man¬ 
ner ? They raised the same tents in the same 
way. 
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Did the princess i'ergami again sleep 
imder'the.same tent? Under the wujte teiii. 

How many day.s were spent on this journty 
in which they were travelling with tetil:*? 
About two days, or two days and a half. 

After the return from Jerusalem, where 
did the (frincess again embark 7 At Jall'a. 

• On btiiird thO same vcssi^l ? Ves, the same 
vessel. • 

On the voyage to St. Jc.an d’Acre, had the 
princess slept below in the ral/in? Yes. 

Do you remember on her ciiiharking at 
Jaflii, on her voyage home, any tent being 
raised on the deck ? I do. 

What beds were placed under that tent ? 
A sofa. 

Was there a bed besides a sofa ? A tra¬ 
velling bed. 

Of the princess's?, A travelling bed of the 
princess’s. 

Did the princess sleep under that lent ge¬ 
nerally on the voyage from Jada home ? Slie 
slept always under that lent during th*i whole 
voyi^e from Jaffa till the lime slio iamled. 

Did any body sleep under the same tent? 
Bartolomeo Pcrgami. 

That was on the deck ? Yes, on the deck. 

Did this lake place every night? Kvery 
night. 

, Were they shut in; were the sides of the 
tent drawn in, so as to shut them entirely in ^ 
When they-went to sleep the whole was en¬ 
closed, shut up. 

Did they use a lanthorn or a- lamp for tlie 
.purpose of going to bed? Tliey had a light. 

You have said there was a light used, what 
WM usually done with tliat light? Sometimes, 
after I had made the beds, Bartolomso Pcigami 
told me to take aivay the light, and 1 took it 
away; Sometimes Pcrgami himself gave nic 
the light out of the lent, by llinisliiiK his 
hand between tlie lower cxlrcmiiy and the 
deck. 

Whcre tliosc beds regularly prepared every 
night? Kvery niglrt, 

i)q^you remepiber whether the princess 
bathed on board tliis vessel? I remember it. 

Where was the b.alh prepared? In the 
cabin of her royal highness. 

Who assisted her at tlie bath? The first 
time I carried the water into the bath, and 
then Pergami came down and put liis hand 
into the bath to see the temperature ol the 
water; then he went up stairs and banded 
hep royal highness down, after wiiicii llie 
door was shut, and Pergami and her royul 
highness remained alone in tlie cabin. 

Do you remember whether this batUing, 
took place more than once? 1 remembec 
that it has been more tlian once. 

Do you remember, at any time, wlicn Ihe 
princess and Pergami were below in jiip 
room for the purpose of taking a lialh, being 
callcd'to supply any addiiiunai water ? I .do 
remember, two pails, one of hot and the othof’ 
of cold water. 

Do you 'remember wlio Uok that water in r 
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I went with the wate^ as far as the door of 
the cabin, and then Pcrgaml came half out of 
the door and took the water, and tovik it in. 

Do you know whether, at the time when 
you took the water in this way, the princess 
was actually in the bath or not? 1 cannot 
know. . p 

Where was the cabin that ,you sbpt in sii 
iimted, with reference to the tent you Have 
described on the deck; was it under it, or 
how ? I slept in the dining-room, on a sofa. 

tVas that, or not, under the lent ? It was 
immediately under the tent, below deck. 

Did you ever, on any occasion at niglit, 
while the princess and Perganii were in the 
tent, hear any motion over you ? I have 
heard a noise. 

What did that noise resemble; what did it 
appear to you to be? The creaking of a 
bench. 

Where did the princess land? At Capo 
d'Anxa, in the pope’s dominions. 

Where did she go to from Capo d’Anza? 

1 do no'i know, because I did not iolluw her. 

Who went a-shore at Capo d’Anza? The 
princess, the sister of Pergami, countess OLi, 
Ilownam, the Turk, the Moor, a man called 
Camera. 

Who was the Turk; bow was he railed ? 
One was called Salem, and another Soli'i an; 
hut 1 think the turk was Soliman, and tne 
Ollier Salem. 

Do you know a person of the name of 
Mahomet? Mahomet. 

Where did he embark on board the vessel? 
At.liiffa. 

Did Pergami go on shore at Terracina ? lie 
did. 

Was that before the princess landed? Be¬ 
fore. , 

For what purpose did he go ? For the pur¬ 
pose of getting leave to land without perform- 
ina (piaraiitine, ' 

Do you remember the princess and Pergami 
taking leave of each other at the time he 
landed at Terracina? I remember it too 
well. *■ , ® 

What passed between them? I saw him, at 
the limeoftakingleave, kiss her royal highness. 

Whwe were Pergami and the princess at 
that tube? They were in the«cabin where 
theydij^ed. 

Where did you again join the Princess? 
At the Villa d’Este. 

How long did tlie princess and Pergami re¬ 
main ’ at the Villa d’Este before they again 
left it ? About a month,.I tbiiik. 

' How long did the priheess and Pergami re- 
nrain at the Villa d’Este before they again 
left it?'^ Ipcrformed the Qitarantinc at Genoa 
forty days, and 1 arrived thirty-seven days 
alter her royiilhighacss -bad arrived, andl 
remained there oiw.tnonth. 

What tir^eyrgih that you got to.Uie Villa 
rtT.slc? 1 do n(|t re/pember. 

Did die princess arid Pergami, after you 
*)!livid at the Villa d’R^tc, go to a uface 
^Med ilic' Baretta ? They did.^ 
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How soon did they upderfaka that journey 
after your arrival at the Ville d’Este? A 
month. 

Whose house was the Barona? 1 do not 
remember. 

Do you know a place called the Villa Per * 
garni ? This I remember. 

To whom does that bouse belong} To 
Pergami now; he has bought it dow> . 

Are the Villa Pergami and the Barona the 
same place ? It is the same place. Before it 
was called Barona, and now they have changed 
the name, and it is called the Villa Pergami. 

Du you know when Pergami became hrst 
possessed of that place? I remember that it 
was about die time tliat they were in the 
house Villani; but I think that it was w'hilc 
they were in the Villa Villani that lie bought 
this house. 

Was this Villa Pergami, not the house but 
the estate almut it, of considerable extent? 
There is land about it, and a species of rough 
house where they*make cheese for the fann¬ 
ers; a farm-house. 

How long did the Princess and Pergauu 
remain in llie Villa Pergami on that visit? 
A1 out the lime of six weeks, a month and u 
ha<r; afterwards they took the road to Ba¬ 
varia. 

Was that during the carnival? It was dur¬ 
ing the carnival. 

Do you recollect the relative situations of 
the bed-rooms of the princess and Pergami at 
the V’illa Pergami ? I do remember. 

Were they near to each other? They 
opened both on the same landing place. 

By crossing that landing-place was there a 
free comnuiiiication between the one anvl die 
other? Yes, the landing-place was about a 
yard in length. 

V/as that separated from the other bed¬ 
rooms of the htiiise? From all the rest of 
the house. 

Do you remember while the princess was 
at the Villa Pergami, any dances or balls 
being given there ? I do remember. 

Did that occur frequently? I remember 
twice. - 

llow far was this from Milan} I'wo miles? 

. What description of persons attended at 
those balls ? Country people, peasants. 

Did any of the nobility of Milan visit her 
during the time that the princess was living 
there? I do not remember it. Yes, atone 
time Beliegardc went to pay his respects to 
her royal liighness; then inter tbatSaurau, 
his successor. • > 

Was Saurau his successor.]! *Ygs, after BeJ> 
legarde w ent away, Saurau, came. 

Did you accompany the 
journey into Bavaria, and into Germany ? , T 
djd. ■ 

Do you remember how the ^artmenls of 
the princess and Pergami #^e' arranged in 
that journey, at the difS^QV inhsHh'Tc^h 
wlijcli-they passed ? 1 temeinbef in Bavaria. 

At, what place ? 41 inn, Abe . Uokhjn 
stag at Munich. 
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Hdw 'JttVS they arnthged at' that place ? 
The dinihg room separated the bed-room of 
her r>»yal highness from thatofPergamr. 

Do you remember in the course of that 
journey, or,any other journeys, the rooms 
being'arraeg^by the master of the house; 
before the princess arrived, and being attcr- 
vards changed?'. I reniember it. 

Do yott tehiemher, upon any occasion, in 
those journeys, the rooms being arranged for 
tlic respective patties before the arrival of the 
princess? . I do femetnher. 

Do you remember after such arrangements 
bad been made upon the arrival of the 
princess and of Pergami any change in the 
arrangement baiiig made ? I do remember. 

Can you state whet,her that happened more 
than once, and at Urhat places? I retpember 
it to iiave happened in Bavearia. 

At what place iti Bavaria ? At the Golden 
6tag at Munieh. 

By whose order was llie change made? Her 
royal highness and Bergiimi. 

How were the apartments originally ar¬ 
ranged ; were those of the- princess and 
rergami near or distant from each other ? 
Distant. 

Was the change afterwards made to the re¬ 
lative .situation you have before described? 
They were changed, and then Pergami said, 
this is the room where her royal highness is to 
Jeep, and this is the room where I shall sleep. 

You have stated the conversation which 
took place about the rooms in which Pergami 
was llic speaker; was Ivor royal highness pre¬ 
sent at the time ? Slie was present. 

Adjourned till to-morfow. 


iiou.se of commons. 

Mondayy August 21. 

The Queen—.A njouaNMENT of the 
IIou.se. 3 Lord Casilercagh rose to move 
that the House at its rising should adjourn 
to that day four weeks. His object *in 
moving such an adjournment was, that 
the House should be enabled to provide 
for the proper course, in whatever state 
the proceedings of the Bill before the 
House of Lords might be at the time. So 
that in the event of any interruption to 
the proceeding, by giving time to her 
majesty-to call evidence from abroad, an 
ulterior adjournment might then take 
place, or that time might be given for the 
iuliest attendance by a Call of the House. 

Mr. Tierney said, if he understood the 
noble lord, the arrangement was, that 
nothing should take place at the period 
M-hep the propoagd adjournment should 
cud, but to Ax s convenient period for 
a call, of the House. 

Lord, Fremeisy Osborne said, his ob- 
joctions' to tlm^bill nov^ in progress 
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through the other House' were^so .deep- 
rooted a^d insuperable, thiati jifiit-rrere in 
his power, he should think>it bis duty to 
prevent even the threshold of tho House 
from being -polluted by it» He ftH* ‘'eric 
begged*to give notice to the noble' lord 
that no*powdr on earth'sjtould ever induce 
him tmenter into that mockery of justice- 
He meant not to say that he would not 
attend in his place to oppose the introduc¬ 
tion of the bill; but sooner than incur tho 
disgrace of making himself a party in a 
mock judicial proceeding, he would resign 
his seat. He protested against a pro¬ 
ceeding that would convert that House 
into a judicial tribunal, for which it was 
wholly incompetent; and sd strong was 
his conviction of that incompetency, that 
he thought he was not using too strong an 
expression w'bcn he said that the House 
had damned itself as a court of justice by 
pa'ssing the Grenville act. He should 
therefore move as an amendment to the 
motion of the noble lord, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma¬ 
jesty, praying that his majesty will be 
graciously pleased forthwith to prorogue 
the parliament.” 

Mr. Hobhome rose to second the 
amendment. He had that day conic 
down to the House under the full impres¬ 
sion of moving a similar amendment to 
that proposed by the noble lord, if no 
hieinber more competent to the task un¬ 
dertook that duty. He was most anxious 
to taffe the first opportunity of entering 
his protest against that mouslrous inea- 
suK of iniquity which was now in pro¬ 
gress in another place, to the disgrace of 
the House of Lords, and the degradation 
of the monarchy. If he had no other 
objection to the measure, the preparations 
he bad witnessed that day—preparations 
got up by the ministers for the purpose 
of hedging themselves in their alarming 
course—would alone have compelled hint 
to call upon them to desist. Never, he 
believed, had this country witnessed such 
a sight as had been presented, to him that 
eVening on coming down to perform his 
duty as an English member of parliament; 
never since the days of Oliver Cromwell 
had a similar spectacle been exhibited. 
What was the world to think of a measure 
that could not even be generated without 
an assemblage of military guards; and 
that could not'be carried on without fill¬ 
ing with troops every apartment in the 
neighbourhood of parliament, and every 
avenue leading to either Home? Indeed 
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lie. iltoulii have Uiou^tit his duty, had 
he Dot prevented by the m^ion of 
the noble lord for the adjournment, to ^ 
move that the comniandiug officer be 
called to the bar, to state by whom he 
had been ordered to take such a station. 
It was not enough to say that the I louse 
of Lords required the protection piT the,- 
military; he for one would object to 
moving one step in this business until the 
army was removed from the chambers of 
parliament. He did not know if it was 
not even the duty of a member of that 
House to move that the military be with¬ 
drawn from the House of Lords; for it 
could not be forgotten that by a military 
force, Cromwell dismissed an English par¬ 
liament, and Buonaparte dissolved the 
Council of Five Hundred at St. Cloud. 
Without entering into any discussion of a 
question' that had already been so ably 
argued both in that and in the.other House 
of Parliament, he should content himself 
with expressing his gratitude to the noble 
lord for his amendment, which he gladly 
seconded. , 

Mr. Tierneif could not agree to the 
amendment recommending a prorogation 
uf I’arliamcnt, after the proceedings that 
had already taken place in the Lords. It 
would be most unjust to her majesty, after 
what had passed, to stop short, and de- 

J )rivc her of the means of defence^ When 
le said that, he begged it to be|understood, 
as not lending himself in any degree in 
support of the form of proceeding. *’ To 
that, no man could feel a stronger ob¬ 
jection than himself. In acceding to 
the motion of adjournment, he felt he 
was giving no pledge to the course he 
should pursue, whether to receive the 
hill, or to suggest another mode, or that 
he was surrendering an iota "of the privi¬ 
leges of that House. 

Mr, Weslern expressed hit decided 
aversion to the erection of that House 
into A dourt of justice. In every view of 
the subject, such a course was attended 
wjlh difficulty and danger. He assured 
the House, that from one end of the* 
counti:y to the other, there could not 
be found an impartial person who did 
not regret the prosecution that was now 
going on. Not an individual could be 
met who 4id not regret, nay even con¬ 
demn, the erasure of her majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy. He ,n&rer yet beard a 
single ground on arhich that fatal act 
could be defended. The people were- 
loud in the exprcs;>ioa of.their abhorrence , 
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at the treatment her majesty had received. 
Possessing the same feelings, lie siiould 
give.bis support to .the amendment of his 
noble friena. He did so the-Irnore wiU 
lingly, because that House liSld, its 
former resolutions, condemned theedni;*- 
mencement of the piMecatiom It at 
present stood clear<Sif tW-contamination, 
and he trusted it would never find its''way 
within its walls. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that he felt 
as fully as any member the unfortunate 
predicament in which the House was 
placed. He felt as fully as his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney) the conflicting diffi¬ 
culties and dangers that on every side 
surrounded the question, but he also was 
convinced that these difficulties and 
dangers were much more likely to be irri^ 
creased by a continuance of the present 
course; than by at once putting a termi¬ 
nation to it. it was with that'tooviotion 
that he should give his support to the 
amendment. To justify his own con¬ 
sistency hereafter, he took that opportu¬ 
nity of declaring, that whenever or in 
whatever shape the proceeding • came 
before them, his vote should never be re¬ 
gulated by the consideration of the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. He felt, 
then, as he from the first moment 
‘declared, that his insuperable objection to 
the prosecution of the Queen, whose life, 
not mr the last six, but for ^ years, has 
been a life of unparalleled persecution, 
arose from his full conviction of her being 
precluded from the possibility of having 
justice extended to her, on the considera¬ 
tion of her guilt or innocence. In con¬ 
sidering the guilt or innocence of that 
unhappy woman, there must be taken into 
consideration so many shttdes, such a 
variety of discriminations, such palliations, 
that he ever must contend, that those who 
originated the prosecution, were disqaali- 
fied by their very own acts towards her, 
from proceeding against her. When he 
refiected on the^nanner in which she was 
forsaken, abandoned, and insulted at 
home-persecuted and vilified abroad— 
he felt he should not be acting with jus¬ 
tice towards her, 'if he did not protest 
against a trial, instituted under such cir¬ 
cumstances, and conducted by-such 
accusers. That was not the proper'time 
to cast imputations on his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters : but he could not help saying to 
them, that they could with a-very ill grace, 
accuse others of inconsistency, who had 
themselves given such frequent.proofs of' 
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the most paFpabje contradiction*' . In 
Vfhat a perilous prcdic8D)cnt, he would usk 
the. Dople lprd» would the country be 
placed, if,-fifler the House of Lords ap¬ 
proved the Bill of Pains nod Penalties, 
the House, of C(U 9 meus>rejected it 1 • The 
House would tUl^ect, that at the same 
inonaeutu >Hrd< m:mg was sent to both 
Plousos; aneVyethis majesty’s ministers 
had themselves declared, that nothing 
could be m^re.' uoadvisable than that two 
proceedings' should be going on at the 
same time* in both Houses. lie felt, in 
common with every man in the country, 
au insuperable aversion to a legislative 
proceeding which constituted the offence, 
affixed the prime, judged the criminal, 
and inflicted the sentence. But above all, 
when he con^dcred that this anomalous 
proceedit^. Wes to be carried into execu¬ 
tion in. deflance of all public opinion, 
denyiil^. that ■ power of recrimination 
which the law. of the land afforded to 
every other person labouring under the 
same accusation, he must continue to view 
it as a most fatal prosecution. With that 
body of evidence before him—with such 
a mass of. misapplication as the whole 
proceeding presented, he found himself 
obliged- to mak^ a choice of evils, and he 
teU he took the least when he voted for 
the amendment of his noble friend.—Re¬ 
ferring to the motidn which had been 
made on a former occasion by the hon. 
member for Brambcr, he observed, that 
the eflect of that motion had been 
to fortify his majesty’s ministers on the 
question. It was impossible that the 
hon. member’s motion could have suc¬ 
ceeded : /or it was, in fact, to ask a per¬ 
son who had already suffered great injifry, 
to submit to still greater. If the amend¬ 
ment which he (lord A. Hamilton) had 
moved to address the Crown to restore 
her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, had 
been carried, all the evils which had en¬ 
sued, and which would eosue, would have 
been obviated. « 

Lord CastUreagh was of opinion that 
nothing ought to drag the House, under 
the present .circumstances, into any thing 
like .a discussioh of the great question at 
issue.’ On a subject so extensive, so im¬ 
portant in all its bearings, and requiring 
so-muelt.j,calmDess and time, the House 
oit^it'not to be ffjroed into an immediate 
deliberatiosu. I'He w^ not Aware of any 
existing > ciBOUinstaacc which should lead 
the House , to depart from the course they 
tbought.bestat.the periodf of their lastse- 
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patotion. Ho was not surprised fhat the 
noble l|fd thought flc to ob|ect, in a con¬ 
stitutional point of view,'to the mode of 
proceeding-which had been adopted. He 
was> not surprised that'the noble lord 
diflereid frcmi him on tbo subject. When¬ 
ever U should be the pleasure And conve¬ 
nience of the House, however to make the 
inquiry! ho should be quite prepared to 
justify his colleagues and himself, both 
with respect to the merits of the measure 
itself, and with respect to their conduct 
upon it. But that was not the question 
on the present occasion. Alter the 
extended' and elaborate debate which 
preceded the last adjournment of the 
House, it was considered expedient to 
separate, leaving the question as it was 
at that time pending before the House of 
Lords, and which might probably bring 
the bill before the House of Cfommons. 
It was then understood that it was pro¬ 
bable no other subject would arise at their 
re-assembling, than what would be the 
ulterior adjournment which it would be 
expedient to adopt. To press any other 
subject at present would be rather a sut- 
prise on that part of the House not pre¬ 
sent, who had no idea that any important 
business would be transacted witliout no¬ 
tice. Unless the noble lord, tliereforc. 
could show that something had occurred 
since the last adjournment, that aflurded 
a new view of the case, he did not think 
it would be expedient to introduce the 
impdVtant subject into discussion in the 
present attendance of members, which, 
although great, was not what both sides 
of the House must wish fur on this serious 
and constitutional question. What cir¬ 
cumstance had occurred since the separa¬ 
tion of the House, to make it more con¬ 
sonant to wisdom and justice to interpose 
and quash the proceedings ? When the 
House last separated, there was of ne¬ 
cessity some doubt whether or not the 
other House would take any proceeding. 
But they now knew by the examination 
of tlie journals of the House of Lords 
{hat a proceeding had been adopted by 
that House. It was a matter, indeed of 
public notoriety, and he might therefore 
perhaps say so without being very dis¬ 
orderly, that all the facts of the case had 
been opened to the other House, ant} 

I would necessarily go forth to the world. 
Under such circumstances,' he thoq^ht 
I that no man who had a value for justice, 
for the dignity of the CroVrn, for the 
I morals of the country, and above all, for 
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the- personal honour of her majesty, 
would propose that the subject si^uld be ^ 
quashed and extinguished; and %ereby 
leave her majesty in the calamitous situa* 
tion of having such a case opened against 
hnr, without giving her the opportunity 
of answering it. Did the noble lord who 
spoke last, look tb the perils with .yvhich 
the constitution was assailed, only in the 
form which those perils^ assumed in a bill 
of Pains and Penalties. The noble lord 
did not always contemplate penal sta¬ 
tutes with so much horror. The bills 
for refonning the representation of certain 
boroughs in Scotland were tolerably 
penal. The noble lord, however, seemed 
to have made up his mind, more like a 
stoic than a friend, to leave her majesty 
in her painful and degraded situation, 
without giving her the means of justi¬ 
fying her character from imputation. God 
forbid that he should consider that any 
thing which had yet passed in the House 
of Lords had been proved, but no man 
who regarded the lionour of the Queen, 
the Crown, or the country, could propose 
to arrest the case in its present state. To 
address his mnjesiy to prorogue parlia¬ 
ment would be to quash and extinguish 
the whole proceeding, without afford¬ 
ing her majesty any inode of vin¬ 
dicating herself, lie could not but con¬ 
sider the noble lord who had lust spoken, 
a singular kind of friend to her ma¬ 
jesty to recommend such a course. 
The House would feel, that tlie Queen 
would be placed in the cruellest situation 
that w'oman was ever placed in, if tiusy 
were now to tender advice to his majesty 
—advice, which indeed, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, would be scarcely 
constitutional — to prevent the other 
House of parliament from proceeding, 
and thus to extinguish their deliberative 
faculties. What interpretation would 
such an act bear in the eyes of the coun¬ 
try, contrasted as it would be with 
the grounds on which the Uo\^se had last 
separated 1 Would it be attributed to con¬ 
siderations connected with the public in¬ 
terest or safety; or would it not be rather 
imputed to fear and intimidation-.>feelings 
which every effort had been made to ex¬ 
cite since their last separation? There 
was nothing before tho House to induce 
them to accede to such a proposition. It 
would, therefore, be ascribed to a base 
surrender to the endeavours so actively 
and perssveringly made, to create a ffame 
in ^ country,toiuwdcate the belief that a 
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conspiracy against her majesty had been 
got up by government^ fol* the purpose dt' 
indicting an .injustice upem her which 
every honest mind abhorred^ Although 
in that House he felt it uanebess^^ttii^ 
disclaim any such intention ontbe ^i*t of 
government, it would be in vUhi to mako 
such a disclaimer t#he persons to' whom 
he alluded. In the naine'tif God be ad¬ 
jured that House not to add their iufftr- 
ence in disseminating this delusion. Let 
them do their duty fairly and steadily. 
They might depend upon it, that the 
facts would tranquillize the country one 
way or the other. P^ither the honour of 
the Queen would be vindicated, and the 
charges against her majesty would be 
proved to be destitute of foundation; or 
the accusation would be substantiated in 
a way that would leave it to the wisdonli 
of parliament to deal with it. Tho House 
might rely upon it that the moment tho 
facts were known tho couiucy would hi; 
tranquilli/ed. If the Hou.'.c wished to 
keep the country in constant fevci' and 
agitation, open to every daring spirit, fit 
for the ])urposes of every base conspirator 
and political adventurer, they eould net 
succeed better than by addressing his ma¬ 
jesty to prorogue parliament, as if thcie 
was no consideration of public justice or 
"public safety which required that tl.ey 
should remain assembled. One hon. 
member seemed to regard with something 
like constitutional jealousy the military 
force then in the neighbourhood of the 
tiouscs of parliament, and appeared to 
consider the placing of that force in such 
a position as quite -a novel proceeding. 
If the hon. member would inquire, be 
would find that it. was not a measure of' 
the executive government that the troopa 
were so stationed. It had been done ni 
consequence of an order of the other 
House of Parliament, which order was 
founded on precisely the same resolution 
as that agreed to at the impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings, „ when no one supposed 
that there was any necessity for an armctl 
force-to be in the neighbeurhood for the 
security of parliament. It would be re¬ 
membered that the peers anfariably went 
to the 1^11 accomfranied ^by a body of 
horse-guards. He said this to rejief iliw 
notion that there was ^any .thing in tte 
measure which bad not a precedeiu:> m 
the beat of times— at times'when it couhl 
not be pretended by any. one .that the li¬ 
berties of-the subjeet eramuii iuiy «ay> 
threatened. '.: 
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. .Lord A. JimUlon in -^xplMation, 
stated) that W had said was, -that 
Imng bound to .vote on the present ocoa^ 
sion, bS). ^ler deliberating, on the ditH' 
,cQlties wbKdk.ories8ed en both aides of the 
Question, vouw give his reluctant voto fur 
the amendnient. I’be noble lord had 
talked o| him as - being the fiiend of the 
QueeB» He Rushed to be understood as 
the friend of the country, and in that ca> 
p(^:ity lie was anxious to put a stop to 
the present proceedings. 

Mr. Wilbetforccw^onXdi not have troubled 
the House with any observations on the 
present occasion, had it not been for 
what had fallen from a noble lord, who 
had alluded to the motion which he (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had some time ago maJc on 
tlie subject of her n.jjesty, but which hud 
not experienced the success that he ex¬ 
pected. But for that ho siuuihl have 
contented himself wit'I snently rictjuiescing 
*“ the motion for llie rdiocininc;:!. it 
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being distinctly nnderstonfl, that in 
so, no Jion. member pledged him.sell lo 
any opinion on the bill of pains ami 
penalties, if it should come down to that 
House. The noble lord liad stated in 
that House what would be studious'y and 
industriously repealed ohevyhorr; that he 
(Mr, W.) had been anxiiois in making 
the motion to whieii lie h-id i-jladc-'J, lo 
Ibrtify ministers. Me declared, from the 
bottom of his soul, that nuilnr.g could be 
more sincere than his desire on that occa¬ 
sion to put an end to the necessity of any 
further proceeding. Ho liad no intention 
to fortify ministers. 

Lord A» Uamiltofi observed, that what 
lie had said was, that the hon. member’s 
motion had that effect—^not that the IkAi. 
member had that inteution. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that .when a pro¬ 
position such as that which.the* noble lord 
na4 >4idvaDced, was accompanied 'with a 
guard, jthe proposition generally appeared 
elsew^re, out without the guard. That 
wa* generally dropt. It jrould, in all 
probability, bo stated elsewhere, that the 
noble lord had said,' not that such was the 
e^t, but^ that «uch had been the object 
pf lua motipo.* tie fteqoently been 
to tjhe ^ost detestable calumny 
so orif^twg. . He was obliged to the 
noble lord), however, Ter the explanation. 
At t%‘Mpeodipent proposed by the 
lord mt4hat occtw^ toaddrest the 
Kinglo restorer her majesty.** name to the 
LMwgyy b«.had oot made tucb a proposL 
tipn |Uk the House, becausd be baAv> bo 
VOL. IL 
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cr haveewried it. It had been 
deciaredi by his majesty’s ministers, that 
they wotlil lose theie places rather than 
advise his majesty to acquiesce in any 
such recommendation. How, therefore, 
could be hope to carry his motion ? He 
solemnly declared, that when he-made 
the motion alluded to, be thonght it 
would be. successful. He argued thus : 
The assurance of so large a majority - of 
the House of Commons, that her majes¬ 
ty’s acquiescence in the request of the 
House would not be construed into a 
disposition to shrink from inquiry, but 
only as manifesting a wi^li to coalesce 
with the wishes of parliament. Ho did 
think that the character of the Iloiiso of 
Commons was so high, that it would he 
a far greater boon to her majesty as an 
equivalent, than that proposed in the nn- 
tocedent negotiation by her majesly’s low 
advisers. He certainly never did wish to 
slop any thing so much ns he did to stop 
that proceeding. It had already produci-il 
i 2 uuiy f'vils; but he did not think t.'io 
Hoii-se fnrosaw all tiiat would ensue. v\!- 
loady dUclosures of the most injuiioi'..? 
moral tendency had be'’ii na-ido ; but the 
I matter vioulil be m-acii v.ov?-’ when the 
I evidence appealed, and was f 'llou'i-d by 
\ tile noeeisary discussion. Vfi'.h re'ere.ico 
j* to the I'orin which the proceeding had .iii- 
I sinned, lie confessed that liis mind had 
j been so completely occupied with a dif- 
positiou to quash the matter altogether, 
that lib had not paid sullicicnt attention to 
that particular, 'l liis liowever was not tlic 
tinic to di£cus.s the tiiu-'-tion, but he re¬ 
served to himself the full right of ex¬ 
pressing a future opinion iqtoii it. He 
must say, however, that if the bill wore lo 
be brouglit dotvn to that I iouso, it iip- 
pcared to him that it would bcccmo an 
absolutely interminable proceeding. 'I'ho 
House of l^prds wosaccustumed to act ii.-i 
a court of justice. Many members of it 
had filled the highest ollicial situations, 
and of course were listened to by the 
other peers on questions ot law with great 
ddference. If necessary tiiey bad also iho 
twelve judges to refer to. But how was 
the House of Commons situated in that 
re^ct? Every single question to a wit¬ 
ness might become the subject of debate 
foe an evening. His legal friends knew 
that the other hon. members of the House 
demurred, allowing‘that they had moro 
legal knowledge* There- would, ■ there¬ 
fore, be as much distMMiioti. on the points 
of law, aeon any {mrt'Of the sub- 
3 H 
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ITc regretted exccediijfely that 
Bome other ipude of propeedin^had not' 
heen preferred. There had b«n a ne¬ 
cessary deviation from precedents. In 
the establishment of a nev proceeding, it 
ought to have bad at least some Analogy 
to other ptdceed'ngs. For insterfte, for¬ 
merly in the House of Lords, the lord 
high steward summoned a committee of 
the Lords to investigate cases of trea¬ 
son; at wliich the whole House might 
be called at pleasure to attend; although 
tbot was abrogated by the 7th or 8th of 
William 3rd. He wished that some such 
proceeding had been adopted in the pre¬ 
sent instance, that, by way of guarding 
against the frailties of our nature, a re¬ 
duced committee had been framed, such 
as, so much to the honour of that House, 
was effected under the Grenville act—that 
a secure firm spot of land should *be 
rescued from the great ocean around. 
For the noble lord’s proposition to address 
the King to prorogue parliament he 
could, however, by no means vote. It 
would be just neither to the Queen nor 
to the country to leave her majesty in her 

{ >resent condition.. Most heartily should 
le rejoice if her majesty should acquit 
herself of the charges preferred against 
her; although in that event he should be 
far from admitting, what was so roundly” 
asserted, that a conspiracy had been 
formed against her; for he was satisfied 
that those who liad preferred these charges 
had done so fairly and honourably, and 
hot with any calumniatory intention. 
But, without determining the questicfti of 
guilt or innocence, to leave her majesty’s 
character in its present state, would be 
derogatory to the dignity pf the royal fa¬ 
mily and to the interest of the country, of 
which the dignity of the Crown must ever 
fprm art important part. 

MV. Brougham observed, ti?mt perhaps 
this was a question on which he ought not 
ito say. any thing, but, with the permission 
of the House, he begged to ofibr a few 
words. No man who had attended to the . 
course of the proceedings in that House' 
ifriotil'd'aUcttSe him of Imving shown any 
anxiety to press this subject oh^ or dny 
(ustnefihation' to’ .allow of any' inrqrval 
wbic;^,jm/a^^affor4.p ,qhahoe of doing’lfisi- j 
any.;,furtiier.,parliamentary? 
mvest^tioQ tfO > the high oarties impii-; 
eated. Omtiiq cootcary, nmm the mo-' 
mea«’'the'^.ineS8i^'iir6m Grown wasi 
presented to the Hpuse^^ hd^hadintreated; 
parliamdnf to it was too iate; ’ 
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Parliament ’did listen to bis adidee' by ac<* 
quiescing in the m'otbn which thehotf. 
member nad made at his Stiggestion. He 
had stated this much 'to remind the 
House that he had shown U'o disposltiotk 
to 'precipitate the measure,' hot the fe^ 
verse. He had impibred the 'House to 

f iause before it was too late.' ' The period 
or pausing had now however'gone by. 
Witn great submission to the mwe lord, 
and to those who supported the amend¬ 
ment, it was now too late to stop. Whose 
fault it was, he would not pretend to say^ 
The proceeding had, however, com-* 
mcnccd, and it was too late to stop short. 
The House were well aware of wliat had 
passed elsewhere. The case had been 
openedii The whole of the facts' had 
been stated certainly with a detail'end 
particularity which he had seldom olr- 
served in any other case. Nay more. 
A witness—the chief witness—one whom 
they had all been expecting—one who 
was to prove almost the whole of the 
case, had been examined. His exami¬ 
nation in chief had nearly ended; but he 
bad not yet been cross-examined. Now» 
at such a moment, he could not con¬ 
ceive any proposition so untenable as 
to propose to parliament to stop. He 
could not conceive any thing more unjitOi 
towards her majesty, than now that the 
accusation bad been promulgated, and a 
witness heard in its support, to propose to 
pause even before that' witness had un¬ 
dergone any cross-exainiO^ion. This 
would indeed be a most crying act of in¬ 
justice. There was another reason why 
it would be peculiarly so. The House of 
Lords, on the present occasion, had acted 
oh a diffefent principle, ffom that which 
they had adopted on aify foriner occa¬ 
sion. On ’a' cdihpafitivery Trifling- basej 
that of lord Melvin, the House of Lords 
thought fit, doubtless with a view to the 
ends of public justice, strictly to pro¬ 
hibit the publication of a tittle of the 
evidence until the whole should have 
been produced; in. the present delicate 
and important question, when so much 
might depend' ion the puhjiication, their 
Ibrash'ips bad devet tak^ a single step to 
prevent the d&gnsting^ 
sensed'up for t^ pUblic^jpalate, i^d'pri(> 
.f^ed...inpi^mg a%rv^prori^,.‘to. the 
whole country. Wni^j^rgreupds wgve 
for this praoeeding liecet^afoot pretend 
ta' ^determiner:*'^but 'kt^flaraished>'rtbe 
strongest reaspn for not stopping the proi- 
Iseedifig^.'' To'stop? # fttit; ''be 
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th^ ^ossest outrage to Justice. - - 
nob impute any motive^ to the Upuse of 
Lords; thej^ were all honour end iusticoj 
the arraDgemoDt wrhich they hap made 
might turfi ottb to bp a just and wiso,.ar> 
roDgementt but it vrould be converted 
into a esytu^ injustice against her ma« 
justy, if the aoiendaieat proposed by the 
noble .lord,'were'acceded to. He im> 
plored the Uousei therefore, not to listen 
to.the proposition. On the merits of the 
great question itself, he would not say a 
single word. It would be time enough to 
discuss them, if, which he could not an¬ 
ticipate, they should hear any more of the 
proceeding Jn that House. 

Lord F. Osborne consented to withdraw 
liis amendment, and the House adjourned 
to the 18 th of September. I 
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Ttutsday^ August SSnr/. 

The order of the day being read for the 
fufrther consideration and second reading 
of the Bill, intituled “ An Act,” &c.; and 
for counsel tq be heard for and against the 
'same; the counsel were accordingly called 
in. 

Then Tfodoro Majooclni was again called in, 
and further examined by Mr.Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral through tiic interpretation of the 
marchese di Spineto. 

You were mentioning yesterday, that you 
went with tire Queen on the journey to 
Bavaria into Germany, did you go to Carls- 
ruhe ? I did. 

Did you go also to Nuremburg, Vienna, 
undTreistc? I did. 

' 'Without asking you particularly as to the 
situation of the bed-rooms of Pergami and tlic 
princess, at eaclvof the places at which they 
slept during that journey ; to the best of 
yqur^TecollccUon were those rooins generally 
c^ttguqus to eae|i other, or haviqg a direct 
comniuiilcfttion with each other, or were they 
at a distance ? ; 

The Interpreter stated, the phrase used by 
the witness in bis answer, may have a double 
aaeaning,—more near than far-»or, more ge¬ 
nerally near than far. 

^ Jdr. Explain what you 

nieomby the-'.elpr(^iQn8 yoift have just inade 
use ;6f.-..whether.,they usually near or 

UsualW ht a distance-?, I^eafer than far, more 

Didnhby'tiiiially coinnrtoicate with each 
other torpid. • , ' ^ 

' - Ware thsyi generally' separated’; itom tfac 
MQmd.iKbuptm^yihe restof the suited' They 
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that is, ikc hcd-rooR\ of. tJre, prjip»ss and, 
qf FergattJ ? They both made the dislfjbulion 
df the cha^hdrs { ncV’rdyal liS^hhesS' ahd Per^ 
gami. t ' ' . ■' . 'j - ' j ■’ ' 

Did Pergami travel oh that joutdwsy itt tllo 
same carriage with iho princess i ln‘ Ibe jour^ 
ney to Qhvaria, and to Genoa. /si.. , 

. Wheir you say tliat Pergami .trawHed 
in the same carriage with tne'priucesjs, ^ the 
journey to Bavaria, do you,mean alsp in.Um 
journey through Germany ? I incaiit so. , 

Was it your business to prepare tlie car¬ 
riages, and the things that were put into 
them ? It was my duly, ‘ ' 

Do you know in what particular part of Iho 
cariia^ Pergami usually sat during' the 
journey ? 1 do not remomber. 

Do you remember at any time in oxanuiiioK 
the carriage finding any buttle in it ? 1 luuud 
one bottle. 

Was that usually in the carriage on the 
journey, when the princess and Pergami 
travelled together? It was. » 

Will you explain the constnictioii of the 
IwUle, as far as relates to tho opening, or 
mouth of it, was it large or sniau ? About 
three or four inches in diameter. 

Do you know from what you found froiu 
time to time in that bottle, fur wlrat purpose 
it was used in the carriage ? It was Jbr Per¬ 
gami making water. 

Do yon remember being at the convent of 
Benedictines at St, Aiessiu ? 1 do remem¬ 
ber it. 

, Do you remember seeing the princess at 
breakfast there? I do remember it. 

I Did tlie princess breakfast alone, or did 
I ergami breakfast with her ? She breakfasted 
with Pergami. 

Do /oil remember upon that occasion any¬ 
thing being done by Pergami lo the pciiice-Ss? 
I do not remember. 

Will you mention at what place it' was ‘you 
quitted the service of the princess? At Pesaro. 

In the whole, how long had you been in 
the service, as^near as you can recollect? 
Nearly three years. 

After you loft the service of the princess at 
Pesaro, where did you go ? 'To Milan. 

Into whose service did yon afterwards 
enter ? The iSiarchese Erba OdescalChi'. 

IIow long did you remain in Italy after you 
left the service of the princess at Pesaro ? t 
do not remomlier. 

As nearly as you can tell, slatO' how long 
you remained in Italy after you .left tl>a 
princess? Four or 6vc moutl:^ i precisely Ido 
sot remember. 

. Do you remember at any lime , going with 
the princesstoPayia? I do. . 

At what inh did'you lod^ at that place? 1 
do not reciinfnbef the name of the inh; biftit 
is an tnS oh the right hand ofcAtcrhtgPavittt 

Do yoii remembw/^any time wbOmthe 
irincess was at Naples. Pei^mi .bcinjf oefc 
•torsebask, and the .prwFpss.;a3lqpg^, juuj 
one evening,? -I 
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-The interpreter was asked does die Italian 
word used by tlie witness mean vew well, as 
well as too well ? It means very well. I have 
translated it too well, because it was observed 
lij' the learned attorney general of her majesty 
yesterday, that it meant too”; I should, 
upon niy oath, translate it very well * 

Mr. brougham stated that he' hadbbenmis- 
niulerstood. » 

Rlr. SoUcilor General. During the absence 
of Perganii on horseback, in the manner you 
have described, did the princess ask fur him ? 
Ulic did. ' 

Upon the return of Pergami after that ride, 
did you coi^imunicate to Pergami tliat the 
princess wanted him ? I did. 

Was the princess at that time above stairs 
in her bed-room P I do not know, because I 
was-down below in the court. 

In consequence of your having communi¬ 
cated to Pergami tiiat tlie princess wanted 
him, did Pergami go up stairs to the bed¬ 
room ? ' I 

Mr. Brougham submitted whether this 
rjucstioi) could be put as against Pergami, 
without evidence of the conduct cl the Queen 
to bring them together. i 

'1‘hc counsel were informed, that the ques¬ 
tion appeared to the House to he a leading 
question, and that jt should be put thus: 
“ To what ])lace did Pergami g<J upon the 
communication being made to him ?*’ 

JMr. Solicitor General, After it was com¬ 
municated by you to Pergami that the princess 
wanted him, where did Pergami go to? 

While the witness was giving the answer, 
before it was interpreted, Mr. Brougham in¬ 
terposed, stating that it was irregular, as re¬ 
lating a conversation which had passed be¬ 
tween the witness and Pergami. * 

The counsel were informed, that the ques¬ 
tion might be put. ^ 

il/r. ^Heitor General. After you hadconi- 
municatod to Pergami that the princess had 
asked* for him during his absence, what did 
he do, where did he go to?, Into his own 
room. 

After he had entered into his own room, 
what did he do as to the doorP He shut up 
his door. „ 

. W hen you say he shut the door, what do 
you mean, llial lie merely closed it, or did 
iie do any thing with the lock? He locked 
the door. ' ' 

Do you remember how long Pergami rp- 
inaiiied there? Itirce quarters of ao hour, or 
an hour; 

Did you ^ the princess bolow starrain lira 
rbonrs during'that period? 1‘did not. 

In the lirfmer part of your examination^' 
being askm with respect to the position iif 
tlie bed-room at the- 'Villa d^Este, you said, 
that soRHi change liad taken place; did tlmt 
change take place durit^ the time they were 
absent in Greece? It did. 

Do you know what was the-relative'situa¬ 
tion di' the apaitmgnts id', the princess and 
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Fci^ami at the Villa il’Este»kfter her returnf 
from Greece, and after that chai^iiAd taken 
place ? 1 remember it. 

Were those apartments near ta ^ach other, 
and was there a direct commumcafioQ between 
them? Yes. 

Were the apartments of the rest of'the 
household at a distance ? They were furtlicr. 

Do you remember Whether theirc was any 
door wtiich being closed shut all cornraunica- 
tion from the rest of the House, from those 
apartments occupied by the princess and Per¬ 
gami? Yes, when the door was lucked, then 
nobody else could enter. 

Do you recollect whether, for the purpose 
of forming this communication, any alteration 
had been made in any wail of any of those 
apartments? I do not remember. 

Was there a theatre at the Villa d’Estc ? 
There was. 

Did the princess act upon that theatre? 
She did. 

Did she act with I’ergami at that theatre P 
I have seen Pergami and the princess, {iul I 
have not remained during the whole perform¬ 
ance of the comedy. 

Upon your first arrival at the Villa d’Este, 

: and your first residence there, was the princess 
usually visited by persons of distinction if 
that part of Italy? 1 do not remember. 

Do you remember a person pf the name of 
Mahomet, that was in the servibc of the 
princess ? I do remember him. 

What countryman was he P It was reported 
of Jaffa. 

Did he come on board the vessel at Jailu ? 
Yes. 

Did he remain with the prificess at the 
Villa d’Estc, during the whole time that the 
princess resided there P Yes. 

Can you tell of any circumstances in the 
conduct of Mahomet; any exhibitions which 
ho was ill the habit of making; observing 
always not to mention them unless the princess 
was present? 

I Mr. JBrougAam submitted, that the prindcss 
I and Mahomet shouki be first hreught together^ 
and then a ^estion asked, What passed while 
they were together ? in order to prevent the 
witness misconceiving the question, and for¬ 
getting the reservation. . 

The Solicitor-general stated, that he would 
endeavour to put the qiiesUon so* ae to avoid 
all miseonceptidn. 

Do jtoii remember, on any occasion when 
the princess was present, Mahomet making 
any exliibition ? . ^ 

Interpreter, “ Giiioco”, the word the wit¬ 
ness uses, signifies play, or motions, Or game, 
or tricks. 

Mr. Solicitor GeneMl, Was the trick, • of 
whatever you allude to, one that bw was in 
the habit of making ? “ * ■ . 

Mr. Broug/mm submitted, that this question 
' ought to be put with a guard; only those 
parts of his habit whichi.were nought home 
to the knowledge of her ffisjosty lieing re¬ 
ceivable in evidence. 
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Mfr. Solicitor General. Dflecriba wlmt this 
Oiuoco was, to which ^ou aliwte, before the 
I'rincess. 

fThe witness' sn^ned'his fib'gers and (icnt his 
body, hehuing out his knebs.j „ 

Interpreter. If 1 am obliged to give'the 
translation of that, it is a species of a dance, 
wliich is commonly perfOTtned in the east. 

. Mr. Soliciior General. Was any thingdone 
by ftlaUomct, upon that iKcasion, with any 
part of his dress ? He made use of the linen 
Of his large pantaloons. 

Descrite what use he made of the linen of 
his large pantaloons, and what he did with it ? 
Ue made the pantaloons go backwards and 
iorwards [moving his }Terson backwards and 
forwards.] 

Before he began, or during the time of this 
motion, did he make any arrangement or any 
uileralion as to his pantaloons; did he do 
any tiling with the linen of his pantaloons or 
trowscrsl This 1 do not know. 

Describe tiiis Giuoco from beginning to 
end; every thing that was done, as nearly as 
you can recollect; whellier with his panta¬ 
loons, his turban, or any other part of his 
dress ? [The witness made a nrotion.l 
. Interpreter. I cannot translate that, be¬ 
cause it is a motion. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Describe with ac¬ 
curacy what was done with the pantaloons or 
tiowsers; how were the lro^vsc^s prepared ? 
lie made them strike forward; go backwards 
and forwards. 

Did he do any thing to the trowsers with 
his iiands, cither at or during the time when 
these motions were going on ? 1 have not seen 
it. 

Was the position of his trowsers the same 
as usual? itlways in the same state. 

Do you renseuibcr upon mure than one oc¬ 
casion this (huoco being piactiscd in the 
presence ol' the princess? JVlore than once. 

Was I’ergami present also? He was. 

The Villa d'Este was upoti the banks of Die 
lake of Comoj^dul you ever see the princess 
upon tlie lake of Como with Pergami i* Many 
times. 

.Alone, or with other people ? Alone. 

You iiave said that you have seen her 
many tioiee upon the lake of Como, and you 
have also said tliat you have seen tltcm alone 
on the lake of Como; have^ou seen them 
often qn the lake of Como, qr seldom ? Many 
iiflies^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brotightim. 

Yep have told us tlu^ you left general Pino’s 
service; was not it on account of killing a 
liorse^ or something of that kind ? No. 

Ym neyex killod a horse at all? Never; 
never,oh never. • . .j 

Yoii^iuever told any one t^t ymi h^? 
Never,;never*., . . 

!,r\Vh^«ageS had yoti in gepeml Pino’s .aa* 
viwi’iFifiy pence. ■ • . 
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1 Tnterp^ter. That is twenty-five penee of 
i this counlry. 

; Per daj ? "Yes. i ' 

I Did you not find tlvtt enough •and'laave the 
I service on tltat account I 1 left tlve service-nt 
Mantua: during the blockade of Mantua X 
left the service of general Pino. 

At the second table of the Qu^a’s house at 
-Naples; the table of the geiitleineli, dki not 
sir William Gcll's servant sit also? 1 donut 
remember. 

Do you remember another English servant 
qf Mr. Craven, another of the gciillefnen of 
her royal highness’s suite, dining at that 
table ? I do not remember that. 

Had either of those two English gentlemen 
English set vaiils at all in her royal highness’S 
family ? They had. 

Engllsli servants? Yes; 1 believe they 
were English, because they always spoke 
English. 

Were they livery servants, or servants out 
of livery ? During every day they did not wear 
livery, but during a grand dinner, 1 saw them 
come home with livery uniforms. 

laterpreter. Uniform is the translation of 
the word he used, but livery is his meaning. 

Was it the duty of the ordinary livery ser¬ 
vants of the household to wait upon her royal 
highness? At table, yes. 

Was it their duty to wait upon her royal 
highness also at breakfast in the morning? No. 

Was it not the duty of the upper servants, 
including the courier^ so to wait upon Irer 
royal highness ? Yes, it was. 

Do you know Hieronimus? Very well. 

Do you know Camera also ? Yes. 

Were they couriers? They were couriers, 
because they wore the livery of eouriers and 
rode. * 

In the princess’s house at Naples, where 
did William Austin sleep ? I do not remciulicr. 

Will you swear that he did not sleep in the 
next room to her royal highness? This 1 
cannot remember. 

What was th^ room*next the room in which 
her royal highness slept? 1 have seen no other. 

Where did Dr. Holland, her royal high¬ 
ness’s physician sleep ? I do not remember. 

Will you ^wcar there was no passage by 
which her royal highness could enter l^rga- 
mi’s room, when he was confined with his 
illness, except going through the room where 
you slept ? I have seen that passage; other 
passages I have not seen. 

Will you swear there was n» other pas¬ 
sage ?' There was a great saloon, after which 
came the room of her royal highness, after 
which there was a little corridor, and so you 
jiaased into the cabinet; I have seen no 
other passage. ’ 

Will you swear there wasooother pasaegeh 
I cannot swear; 1 have seen no otner 
this, and I cannot say that there was <any 
other but this. 

Will you swear that tliero was- no-other 
way by wbich any person going into Pergatm’a 
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iPQom cwuld go, cx«;(?i<tby pa^s«ingtL|<QUgb ,*l»ei 
cabinet ? I cannot swc^r that .there iL aj^uthcr; < 
1 have $ccu hilt tlial';. th(ire might l(,ave been, 
hut I have not seen L cannot assert 

but lliat alone. 

Will you swear that if a person wish to go 
from the princess’s room to I'ergami’s room, 
he or she couW hqt go any other wuy than 
through the cavinet in which yoiv slept? 
'I'liore was another passage to go into the room 
of I’ergami. 

Without passing through the cabinet where 
you slept? Yes. p 

Where did Hieronimus sleep in this house ? 

I do not remember. 

Where did Camera sleep? Camera was not 
then in the service at Naples. 

Where did sir W. Cell’s servants sleep? I 
do not remember. 

And you .do not remember where Mr. 
Craven’s servants slept neither, I lake for 
granted ? I do not remember. 

Where did Demont sleep; the maid? I do 
not know. 

Wlicrc did the other maids sleep? I do not 
know where the other members oi the family 
slept. 

Was it not a very severe accident which 
I’crgami met with, from the kick of the horse? 

II was so severe that he could no longer go 
on horseback. 

Was it not so much more severe than 
that, tliat he was confined to his apartment? I 
cannot say that, because I cannot have any 
knowledge of the illnes-s. 

Had you not so much knowledge of the ill¬ 
ness that you were taken for the purpose of 
attending him in the illness, and made to 
sleep now for the first time in the cabinet next 
liiin ? Yes; Pergami told nio to put my bed 
to w.ait upon him. 

You have said that he could not ride; '^did 
Lc go out walking during the accident? I can¬ 
not Know whether he could walk. 

Did you see him walk .out every day as 
usual out of his room aAd imp the streets ? I 
do not rero'einber. 

Will you swear that duringliis illness you 
eyer^ §aw him walk out once? I do not re- 
lO^ifib^T to have seen him go out walking. 

Dul you ever go into his room* during the 
time of his illness? 1 waited upon him. 

In waiting upon him did you frequently go 
into Ids room ? Often. 

Did you find him there tvalking up and 
down the room ? This 1 do not remember. 

Was he attended by any medical man ? 1 
do not remember.' , 

Did ypu not .see hep royal highness the 
princess of Wales go into the room of Hiero¬ 
nimus to ask after his health When he had 
had an accident ,«mich confined him 1 I do 
not remember. ' ‘ 

Have'you not seetl her rorai highness to 
into the room of ^rW.Oell also, when he 
W. 1 S ronfined with Ulncss to iii$ room f I do 
not tememher. 
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. Was itnot the constantpractice of hep royal 
highness to go herself into tluscliauihcr ofaoy 
other suite who might happen to be ill, in order 
to see after their health and.tlieir treauneut 
during that illness.? 1 do n.ot pemomber. 

You never happened to be ill yonrsclf at 
Naples? No. 

Did her royal highness maloe any diflereure 
whatsoever in the attentions she paid bctwccii 
the upper servants, the gentleroeu or ladies of 
her household, and tho lowest of her attend¬ 
ants, during their confinement by sickness ?. 

'J'hc Solicitor General submitted, that. Mr. 
Brougham was assuming, as the bases of his 
questions, facts which did not appear at pre¬ 
sent to exist^ which he conceived to be irre¬ 
gular, even in cross-examination. 

Mr. Brougham was beard in support of llic 
question. 

The counsel were informed, that the regu¬ 
lar mode of cross-examination, if it was meant 
to prove that her royal highness went into the 
room of llicrouimus wlicn he was ill, was,^ the 
witiicis should first be aaked whctficr he kne,w 
that Hieronimus was ill, and then the witness 
might be asked whether her royal highness 
went into his room. ] 

Mr. Btoughdm ,, Were, all the parts high 
and low, of her royal, fuglmess’s suite, with 
the exception of Pergami, always in perfect 
health during the time they were at Naples? 
1 do not remember. 

Did Dr. Holland the pliysician never attend 
any body at all, during the rcsidcncu 
Naples? There was no oilier but Pergami 
during the time that I remember; Pergami 
was ill of that fall, the others 1 do nut re¬ 
member. 

Do you mean to say that you do not re¬ 
member any other person being attended by 
Dr. Holland, during the time that Pergami 
was ill in consequence of that fall ? 1 do npl 
remember. 

What sort of a bed did you sleep upon in 
the little cabinet, while you attemled Pef- 
gafhi ? A mattrass, \ 

_ It had iiu curtains had it? 'No; it was car¬ 
ried on the shoulders, and laid down. 

When her royal highness went from Naplj^S 
to Home in March 1815, what English person 
were with her ? Dr. Holland; as far as I're- 
member, Hieronimus. 

Was not lady Charlotte Lindsay there? 
Was it a small lady; fbr 1 do not remember 
her name. 

Was there one English lady with her royal 
highness or two, at mat time ? 1 remember 
toliave seen one English ladj?; I had', wen 
one, but the other t had not seejpj; the.J^Ule 
thin one 1' had seen, and . “ ;, ■ 

■ Did one or both of those Eng|lsl^j Iswjes,' go 
with her royal hlgjtocss froin^N&le^ tq^me ? 
Madame Falconet, the nutbei^ ahd,the two 
daughters; the mother was said to bfe tbiiyih: 
of Falconet, the banker oy>Iaplcs. ' „. ’ . 

Was Mrs. Psllcopet ap Eh^fish ladijj; :T dp 
not know; ‘ ’ ‘ ; 
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Did she always talk English t She spoke 
rather French, htjt I never heard her speak 
English; I do not know whether She spoke 
.English, hut she always spoke French. 

Did you ever see these two young ladies, 
these tfmiphters of Mts. I'alconet’s, in. the 
princess’s house with Uieir mother at Naples? 
At Naptefe I do hot remember to have seen 
them. 

Did ydn see them any where else in the 
princess’s house ? I have seen them on the 
journey; when we began our journey from 
N.aplcs to Home. 

Then is it not true that Mrs. Falconet' did 
take her daughters to Rome with her ? Yes. 

About what age were those two girls? I 
do nut remember. 

W ere they young children or young ladies? 


[The witness made an answer, upon which 
the interpreter stated, that it was apparent 
the witness did not understand the question.] 

'Mr. Brougham desired, that that wbi^h he 
liad staled midit be translated. 

The counsefwere informed, tltot it was the 
wish of the House, that the witness might 
not be interrupted, in giving th.it which he 
toight conceive ttt be an answer i but might 
finish any thing he had to slate, it not being 
the intention tsr the, Jlouse to impute blame ; 
to either hitcrpreier hr counsel,, in respect of 
such interpretation as had ocemred. 

' Were they young children or young ladies ? 
Yes; ladies. 

‘ ‘ Did you see lady Charlotte Undsay, or any • 
other lady besides madanie Falconet, with her 
royal highness, after she left Naples ? 1 do 
not remember. 

Did you ever sec more than one English 
lady in the household of her royal highness 
at the same time? I do not know; I do not 
remember. 


Mr. Brougham desired, that the expression 
might he translatctl “ I do not remember.” 

Tlie Interpreter stated, that there w>erc 
different meanings tq tfiq ejfprpssion “ non m 
Webrrfo,” and submitted, tli^i if he was wrong 
the interpreter for her majesty might be tlte 
person to correct him, aftd he requested mighi 
correct biin in any thing in which be might 
err. 

Then Benetto Cohen, the interpreter on 
behalf of-heir Majesty,' was ,^askcd—ITow dc 
you translate the Italian words, “ mwi mi ti- 
cordoi" “ I do. not remember.” .AYhath 
, Italian for " t dd hot know?^* to. 

, ’The intefpreter&ubmittqd, that he might be 
to ask the*^fhess. “ ivhai.he, meant 

"Dy those words whOniml used them which 
v-:.... —i:.. _it :_ 


y^ 


ly ol 
P^rgapii’s, 
have tt^fd 
I did. 


Top gave mi gccoqni 
iving knocKed onie mgbt w 
»Cepoa so loud t^he’mus 
ntij'a^'that haigaveho apsvrej;< 


What ,|orl of people wefe 'they who had 
come int,y the house that niglit, that nnide 
you go aud knock up the barqn—kpoclt up 
Pergamt ? It Was wlien that theft was made. 

Do you mean to say that robbers had broken 
in, or threatened lo break into the house ?-r 
Robbers had gone into llie house. 

Was’not the alarm given that it was part 
of your friend Ompteda^ gang; was not titat 
the alarm in the Queen’s house ? 

The SolicUor Gtneral objected to llie ques¬ 
tion, as assuming there was a person of the 
name of Ompteda, and secondly, that he was 
a friend of tlic witness; and also assuming 
that there was a gang of which the frienu 
of the witness was a parly. 

The counsel were informed, that that ques¬ 
tion appeared to the House irregular, and such 
as ought not to be put. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he had pul the 
question in that form to save time, but would 

C ut it with more minuteness. Did not some- 
ody that night come and attack a window of 
the house? Yes, some thieves. 

Did not you yourselfgo to the window on that 
occasion ? 1 opened llie window, aud .saw a 
tall person before me; 1 took a gun and fired 
upon this person, that fellow; 1 saw no more 
tli.in one, and 1 fired upon those persons; 
they ran away. 

The counsel were directed to withdraw. 

It appeared that sirWiH'iam Cell, who w'a:- 
ordered to attend at a witness, was in the 
House, and had been so during a part of yes¬ 
terday. The counsel were again Called in, 
and informed that it was the desire of the 
House, tliat in future no person shall be esa- 
! mined as a witness, other than the members 
of thg House, without leave of the House, 
who has been present during the e.xaminatioi’i 
of any other witness or witnesses. 

-Mr. Brougham stated to their lordships, in 
excuse for sir W. Cell having been present, 
that he had excepted those persons who were 
in official attendance, and that sir 'VV. Cell 
was in official attendance upon her Majesty, 
but that he had now withdrawn, and wuiild 
not in future be present • 

Mr. Denman stated, that lord ElandaiVwas 
ordered totaltend as a witness for her ma¬ 
jesty; that be bad applied to the Attorney 
General for.his consent for his lordship [o be 
present; that as that consent might not he 
sufiBcient, ho now begged to apply to, the 
House for periqission for lord Landaff to be 
present 

The counsel were informed that any Irish 
peer had anight, to be present; and that the 
resolution Was hoi ihlonded to exclude any 
Irish peer,‘or others, wjio had a right to be 

^'The'ififforB'cy ijenerat requested Jp.^^'ihi 
formed, whether the, rule .was J,Ditend]eq JjPt ap¬ 
ply to those who Were mqfossionally ^t^aged 
on either side, or wbethqr it wpfld^neccs- 
sary to hand in to nttilf lordsbips, a’ fist 'of 
those gentlemen necessarily attendant on 
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each !>o as tu come within th« rule laid 
down. {; 

The counsel were infortiied thal it poijtid 
Dpt be intended to include those professionally 
engaged, and they were directed )to Imnd in a 
list of tliose (counsel, attornies, and their 
clerks) whose attendance was necessary on 
either sjde. • 

I'i'hc examination of the witiress th'bn pro¬ 
ceeded.] 

Mr. Brougham. After the robbers had at¬ 
tacked or threatened the house, and you had 
fired upon them in the way you have dc> 
scribed, was not the whole house alarmed by 
what had taken place ? I immediately ran to 
knock at the door, and then in going down 
stairs 1 found that all tlic people had collect¬ 
ed, or were coming down stairs. 

Did you sec any one of them with a drawn 
sword in his hand upon that occasion? I 
cannot remember that. 

Was taplain llownara there upon that oc¬ 
casion ? 1 do not lemember whether he was 
there. 

Was Plicroninuis P It was all the family, 
blit 1 cannot say individually whether those 
persons were there. 

Did yon see Pergami there ? Ycs, Fergami 
was there, I saw him. 

How long after the first alarm was it that 
you went to knock at Pergarpi’a door ? I went 
to knbek at tlie door. 

How lung after the first alarm was it that i 
you went to knock at Pergami’s door? Three 
uiinutcs. 

Three minutes after you had fired the piece ? 
"Y cs. 

After knocking at Pergami’s door, and not 
finding him there, did you open the door to 
sec whether he was in the room, or not? No, 

1 did nut open the door, but Pergami ci^me 
out about a quarter of an hour after; a great 
noise was made, and then he came out. 

Where were you at the time that Pergami 
did what you are pleased to cqll, come out P 

Interpreter. 1 cannot put the question in 
that way, what you please to call, com? out; 

I can put it, when he came out, 

Mr- Brougham. Where were you when 
Pergami did what yoir call, come out? I 
knocked at the door, received no answer, and 
went down stairs, and then all the family was 
coming out; and then 1 saw Perrami come 
out in about a quarter of a(^ hoqr ^erwards. 

Then first you fired upon'the robbers, then,' 
throe minutes aft^rw.ards, knocked violently 
at Pergami’s room, then you went away, and 
a quarter of an hour after that the hoqso were 
pleased to take the alarm# end to cdnie 
outP 

JUfr, ^oIkUot General ohf^ted to this ques*. 
tion, as an iocorreict statement of the ajpswer,' 

Mr. Brmghmf Hmr soon after you fired 
the piece did you see Fereami, and the rest of 
the householo come outr 1 fired, ran to the 
rgom of Pergamii knocked, and received no 


answer; went back again to the place where 
1 had fired, the family collected, and I called 
and said, robbers, robbers, we liave ruijbers 
in the house; I remained there, and tfien 
the people retired. 

How long were you knockiog^at Pergami’a 
doOr ? I remained a long time, and 1 knocked 
very loud, louder aod louder. 

Did you go below from Pergaroi’s.door?-— 

I went down to tha same room where the 
robbers had been. 

Where did you first sec Pergami after that 
time? In the same room to wliich I reterretl, 
and where the thieves had been. 

You have said, that the princess went al¬ 
most immediately from the Grand Hriiannia 
at Venice, to a private house in the neighbour¬ 
hood? 'Vcs. 

What w'as the room next to the Queen’s room 
in that bouse? There was a great saloon, 
and in the corner there was a room which led 
into the bed-room of her royal highness. 

Was tlwre another room on any ortier of 
the four sides of the princess’s room ? Thom 
was on two sides a window, and on thc'tliird 
side there were other rooms. 

Was there not a room used for a sitting-room 
on the side you are now speaking of, which 
opened into the Queen’s rgorar 1 do not 
know what use the room was put to. 

Where did liicronimus sleep? I do not 
remember. 

Beyond those rooms which you hqvc de¬ 
scribed, and of which you say you do not know 
ttie use, was there a staircase? I do not 
know, I have not seen any staircase on thi\t 
side. 

Where did William Austin sleep in this 
house ? I do not remember. 

Where did captain Hovvnain sleep? Ido 
not know. 

Was he with the Queen at Venice? He 
was. 

Was William Austin ? lie wasi 

Hieroninius? lie was. 

Uamera? No, he was not there. 

Was Victorine, Pergami’s‘child there? I 
do not remember. 

Did Victotine, the child, always sleep i.ii 
the room with the pritiress ? Where. 

After the time that the child Victorine caihp ' 
to be in the house with her royal lughne.s5, 
did she generally sleep in the same room with 
the princess? fdonotkoowt 

!Oo you know of her sleeping in any other , 
part or the house ? I cannot know tt»t. 

Did you ever see her sleeping in any other', 
part of either the house .dr the S|>ips? , 
not rememher; ?he slept under tfeo 
with her sometimes. 

interpreter, I do find U ’Idi' 

make myself understood; tlie tjti^ess' is ' 
frightened oij^ of liiswha*; he do^i not un-* 
derstand the'most dommdn''words;' I^nnot.' 
make him understand the question. 

Mr. Brpughttm.. Will you swear ttet yon 
ever in' your IHe, s4w Vlctdrinfe ip 
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•lilter part of of tlie' shfp or house, except 
where the princess was ? sometimes she slept 
under the paviliqn, where was the bed with 
^h^ivoyal highness; sornetitnes she slept down 
below, in the room of her royal highness, ami 
sometimes slie slept with the dame d’hoip* 
neiir. 

^Vliom do you mean by the lady of honor ? 
The countess Oldi. 

Who besides yourself, do you know, ever 
saw Victorine sleeping out of the room wdierc 
lier royal highness slept ? Tlial I do not know. 

Did you ever yourself sec Victorine in a 
room, and iti a bed where her royal highness 
was not to sleep that night? 1 have never 
seen it. 

Did Mr. Rnrrell, an English gentleman, go 
to Venice wiih her royal higlmessat tlie lime 
you have spoken of? I do not remember.* 

Do you ever remember having seen a gen¬ 
tleman of tliat name in her royal highness’s 
family, for any length of time? Yes, a short 
young man. 

When and where ? At the Villa Villani, 
when wc were there, and also at Milan and 
the house Bororaeo. 

Where did he sleep at the Villa Villani ? I 
do not remember. 

At the Casa Boromco ? I do not re¬ 
member. 

At Venice? I do not remember there 
also. 

The second lime when you went hack to 
Genoa, was not the arrangement of the rooms 
the same as usual with respect to the prin¬ 
cess and Pergami ? The princess did not stop 
at Genoa only once; she merely embarked 
there when she came from Naples the second 
time, she went immediately on board the 
ship. 

^Havc you ever seen the Villa d’Este since 
the time you came back from the long voy¬ 
age? 1 have. 

Was the position of the rooms the same as 
it had been before with icspect to tj^e Qiieeai 
and Pergami ? same 

situation as before. 

Was there not a stair-casc or a landing- 
place of a stair-case on one side of the 
princess’s room on her *elurn? A small 
corridor. 

Was there a sitting-room on the other side 
of it, not opposite, but on ong of the other 
sides of it? There was a small eprridor, on 
the lell of which there was a door that led 
into the room of the princess, which was only 
locked; and thou going a little further on in 
the corridor there was on the left hand a 
small room, and opposite to this small room 
there was arootber door which led iiito the 
room where they supped in the, evening. 

Did not that room,coromunitate on the ope 
side, with the princess’s room, and on tha oUfe.F 
side with the room where maids slept? 
There was thi^.. topping routh’ on the right, 
tb^ere was a dopf led kito Pergamt's 
roam', knton'th'a'toiDe right hand of the saotte 
VOL. II. 
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rdom ibcr was a smalt alcove, where there 
was llie of [kirloluiut'u Pergami. 

How ni Aiy dotirs were there in the small 
sitting-room wiiere llu-y supped? T saw two 
doors opcii always, but there was a .third 
stopped l»y a picture. 

Where did licr royal highness’s maids sleep? 
On the other side, in another apartment. 

Wher6 did Mr. ftownaiu sleep? 1 do not 
know. 

By what passage did the maids get into her 
royal highness’s bed-room, for the scrvii e of 
the chamber ? Through the small corridor. 

Into which her royal highness’s room 
opened? Thjy could go this way, llirougli 
the small corrdor. 

Upon tiic journey, when her royal highness 
used tents tor resting m, you have •<aid that 
her practice was, to travel by niglil, and to 
rest during the heal of the day ? Ves. 

Did her royal highness ride upon that jour¬ 
ney? .She rode on horseback. ^ 

About how many hours was she on horse¬ 
back, generally speaking, in the course of the 
night ? Slie mounted her horse in the even¬ 
ing at the sun-set, and travelled all night, till 
the rising of the sun. 

It is not asked as to half an hour, or even 
an iuMir, hut about how many hours was she 
on horseback during the night? I do not 
recollect. 

Was she four'horns? She mounted on 
horseback in the evening wlien Hic sun-set, 
and dismounted in the morning when the sun 
arose; but I had no watch, and I do not know 
the length of time. * 

V'ill you take upon you to swear, that she 
did not frequently ride in this manner as 
much jyp eight hours without stopping? I do 
not recollect. 

Was not her royal highness c.vtremely 
fatigued when she dismounted in the moiniiig 
from those rides? It was said, that she was 
very tired, and she immediately went to rest 
herself on tiie Turkish sofa. 

Was she very* much fatigued dining flic 
lasthour or two oflhose rides heroic dismounl- 
ing? 1 cannot recollect that. 

Have you not sefcn, during the last hour or 
two of those aides, her royal highness obliged 
to have persons supporting her on horseback, 
from fhe excess of her fatigue ? I do not re- 
collect* t 

Was it not her royal highness’s practice 
up an those rides, the instant she dismounted 
from horseback, to throw herself upon the sofa 
for repose? After she dismounted from her 
horse, she threw herself upon the sofa, because 
she was tired. 

Have you not yourself slept or rested your¬ 
self between the inny and the outer of those 
two tents where her royal higlmess reposed 
during the day? Yes; [and Carlo. 

Was not this the regular plfiice of rest bdm 
for you and Carlo at such hours? I slei*<’of! 
one side and Carlino sjcpt on the otter, 
cause it made tit'o tratsif and in the uilerstiCT 
3 I 
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df'ihose two \ents on one side I slppt, and on 
the other side Curlinu. j. 

Docs Curlino mean Camera? , It was said 
t?iat he was a nephew of Bartolomeo Per- 
gami. 

Was he one of the servants? ,11c wore 
livery, as I did. 

What sort of sofas were they lliat'^ were put 
under (he tent on those occasions; was not one 
an iron bedstead, and the other a sofa ? There 
was i\fst a Turkish sofa, or rather a sofa 
placed by the Turks, and then I placed an iron 
bedstead. 

Are you understood rightly that no bed 
clothes of any sort were put upon the sofa ? 
1 do not remember that. 

Was not the sofa put down in the same 
state in which it was carried, like a common 
sofa in a room ? Yes; in the middle of the 
Pavilion was a pillar or column, and the sofa 
was placed close to it. 

Was it not in every other respect as sofas 
are, which arc placed in rooms? It was a 
sofa; I have not paid particular attention; 1 
know it was a sofa. 

On the iron bedstead did you not place a 
mattress to make it mure soft to lie upon ? A 
small mattress which did belong to tne small 
iron bed. 

Was It not a mattress, cased in leather, a 
leathern mattress ? I do not remember. 

Used you not to place it; was it not your 
ofiice to put it there yourself? It was my 
office, together with Cariino, to place the bed. 

Those were the same beds; the sofa and 
the bed that were used Underneath the tent 
on board the Polacca, were they not ? There 
were two bedsteads, one that was in a trunk, 
and the other folded up in a bundle; ^ut I do 
not remember whether it was that in the 
trunk, or that in the bundle. 

Were they not exactly of the same hind? 
That of iron, which was made in a bundle, 
was a very little larger; and the other, which 
was in a trunk, was a very little smaller. 

Was not the sofa the semothat was used on 
board the Polacca under the pavilioaP I do 
not recollect whether it was the same or uot. 

If it was not the same identical sofa, was it 
not a sofa so like in every respset that yon 
might easily take one for the other? I cah&ot 
say. 

Was it not her royal hichness's constant 

I racticeupon the voyage to throw berselfdown 
)^’ repose in the middle 6f the day without 
taking oil' Iter clothes ^ To this I paid no 
aUbnHon; I made nb observation. 

Will you lake iifloh yoti^elf to Swear, that 
during the whole 6f that v^age, the ptiacess 
ever took off onn Stiteh -or - her ektthes? If 
mu speak'SO, I shall ut^derstand ybii; afbtr, 
ber royal liigtiness had dismounted from the; 
hotie,' She' tlMressed hersilf to rest herself. 

*' What part oflter clothes do ydu mean to 
swear that her royal highness took off for that 
purpose ? The upper gown; the upper gar- 
-snenis. 
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Doyon mean to say that her royal highness 
look off her gown, or a sort of surtout or cloak, 
in which she had been riding? 1 do not re> 
collect. . 

Was there nota cloak which her royal high¬ 
ness was Bccublumed to throw over her the 
moment she dismounted, for the purpose of 
resting in it ? I do not recollect that. 

Did her royal highness put on a mantle 
when she mounted in order to [pursue her 
journey ? I do not remember that. 

Were there sheets and blankets upon the 
sofa under the tent, in which a person taking 
off their clothes could go to bed, as is usu^ 
in Europe ? 1 placed the bed, and then I 
placed some feather pillows, and then I re¬ 
tired. 

You did not put any sheets or blankets, or 
coverlid and* sheets, did you ? 1 do not re¬ 
member. 

Was it not exactly the same »sed.for sleep¬ 
ing under the tent on board the Polacca after¬ 
wards, during the sea voyage i I do not re¬ 
member; I know that there were beds or 
cushions, but I do tftot know whether the 
beds were made whether to get into or not 
Will you swear yon ever saw, either oU’thc 
land journey in Palestine, or on board the 
ship during the voyage, one stitch of common 
bed clothes, sheets, blankets, or coverlids 
upon that bed ? This I do not recollect. 

Who except yourself and Cariino ever made 
those Ijeds, either on the laud or sea voyage ? 
I do not recollect any ollrer who did it.' 

Have you imt sworn it was you and Cariino 
whose duty it was to make those beds ? Yes; 
when we arrived under the tent I placed the 
bed, and then 1 went ouL 
You have told us how and by whom the 
bed was made at night, who removed the beds 
in the morning on the voyage? I do not m- 
member, * ' ' ' 

Will you swear that it was not yourself? I 
do not'recollect. In the evening X was or¬ 
dered to make the bed, and I carried,the 
cushions;- then in the morning I wal-xitled 
and took away the cushions^; for it WaS'bdtii 
matrimdnial bed, a large bed, a r^bed, but 
they were merely small cushions Which X 
placed where people could rest. 

Did -you eve? happen to sCe Billy Anstiti, 
William Austin, rest under the tent in the 
same way on t|[ie voyage, or on land? I do 
BOtreCoUeCt. ' 

Did you ever see Hieronimus rest in -tbs 
•aame way in the tent ? 1 do not recollect 
Will you swear ^at they both of tbem have 
not so tested in the tent f I do not recollect. 

In the boom - bhlOW the eabln i>tl-hos«ik'the 
pokcra, where 9(1 Ifieiottuntts 
-neral? -1 doni(;t'rM6H«crt.' ' 

Where did M«. Bfowflam «leep‘?^I do not 

■'Wheie did ^INam Austin sleep?*^* T'do 
not remember.' * 

Where did the countesSCHdi sleep? i-do 
not reinember. i i.-. ijn.*-*. 
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Where tlkl you yQurscIf bleep? On a soht 
in a room where they dined. 

Did not Camera sfeep in the same room on 
^nglher ? Camera was not a servant there. 

Was Camera on board the ship? 11c was 
on board tho ship, but he was not a servant. 

Wlierc did lie sleep ? 1 do not know wh2re 
he .«l.-*pt. 

But yon swear that yon yourself slept on a 
sofa iu the dining-room? Yes; whenever 1 
felt myself sick or unwell I went down below; 
hut when not, 1 slept there; generally 1 slept 
there. 

Where did the maids sleep 1 do -not 
know. 

Where did captain Flynn sleep ? I do not 
know. 

You know there was one English sea officer 
op board the vessel, as well as captain llow- 
nara? Yes. 

, The whole of the voyage? Lieutenant 
Flynn was on board the polacre Caroline, 
during the whole voyage. 

Was Ire not in her royal higness's suit in 
her royal highness’s land journey, as well as 
tlic sea voyage ? I do nut remember that. 

Will you swear that lieutenant Flynn was 
not on the land journey with lier roySl high¬ 
ness to Palestine ? This I do not recollect. 

About what aged man is Lieutenant Flynn? 

I cannot tell. 

Is he a very young man, or a man of about 
thirty ? 1 cannot recollect. 

Is he older or younger apparently than lieu¬ 
tenant Ilowoam ? iTris 1 cannot recollect. 

Have you ever seen him in her royal high¬ 
ness’s suite, except during the long voyage? 

I do not remember. 

Did you ever see him in your life with her 
royal highness at the Villa d’Este, or tho Villa 
Viliani, or any of the other palaces l>er royal 
highness inhabited ? 1 cannot remember. 

Have you the least doubt in your mind, 
tliat captain Flynn never was. in her royal 
higbness’s service regularly when on slioi^? 
I do not rcniomlicr either yes or no; I do not 
recollect at all oPthis. . . 

.Whm.Uid you see captain .F)y.mi,.for the. 
laj^Iime? 1 do not remeihber. 

About what time ? On tlie return from the 
voyage to Egypt, I reineml>er he wason board 
about Syracuse; or at Syracuse. ; ; 

. And do not recmiect having ever eeia]' 
him since ? I do not remember to have seen 
him after tbaU 

Were you ever sea-sick on the voyage betmi: 
from Jafi'a ? \\heoever I %m.op ti^i^.a ^ip>, 
I. am more unwell than .well. . ' 

Ui&iC^jt»8ty’a aUorneyfjener^ (iiihfiultcd,; 
that this:Was not a proper, jha^jatiow oC.thei 
words of the witnespyibut tli^ttha hiwpireta'i 

The counsel wei% informed, that Ut easel 
.jBiy doubt; arp^ whether'.the mjterpratationf 
was correct, it must Iw explained by the la- 
.IpTprctatma ofthpjotiter intei^reterj who was 
sworn; ibr that theie was no person in the 
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House, orl>* the bar, who had a right tp give 
any inlti|lft<ilioii. ‘ ,, 

Mr. to the Marchesc.-rGlvo us 

in Italian, the very words the w’itncss said? 
He answered “ sempre,” and in tha same 
breath, he added, “ le piu parti,” and. -fliStt 
as far as I can collect it is, for the nibU part 
I was mare sick than well., 

Theiiawhen you were unwell, you went be¬ 
low did you not? Suincliines I threw luysf^lf 
on the cannon, sotuelimes 1 threw myself on 
the sofa, sometimes I was down, and tliiew 
myself wherever the sickness surprised me. 

Did you not, when ySu Were >11 during tlio 
voyage, sleep below under the deck ? Un¬ 
der the deck. 

In the hold ? Yes, at the bottom of the 
ship, 

Have you not been frequently, during the 
voyage, for days together, when you never 
made your appearance on the deck at all ? 
When I was unwell, sometimes 1 was a day 
or two without coming up ; when 1 was unwell 
1 was sometimes a whole day without coming 
up. 

Will you swear you have not, during tlic 
voyage, been kept down by illness Ibr more 
than two whole days together? 1 was whole 
days together w'ithout coining up. 

bo you mean that you were whole days to¬ 
gether? For iusunce, in the morning I icU 
sick, and 1 rcniaiucd below till the next morn¬ 
ing. 

Will you swear .that you have not been more 
.than two days wilhuiit ever coming up at all? 

1 was ill one day and one nigbt; tor in.'^tance, 
this morning 1 tell ill, and 1 remained ill till 
next morning. 

Will you lake upon yourself now to swear, 
that never, during the whole voyagp, 
were more than one day and one niglit u>gc> 
without coming above ujioo deck i* 

Interpreter. I cannot translate it, with the 
utmost submission to your lordships, to make 
the sense of it so as tor the witness to under¬ 
stand. It is ii[\(iossible tor me to translate it 
Uteraliy; if I had a man of talent by my side, 
^ wopld do it, but I caotiol do it with this 
.witness. ", .... 

Their lordships directed that the question 
sboukl be put by the other interpreter. 

The question was repeated through the in- 
. terpretatbo pf I4r«Coben. > 

.Yes. 

.The. examination proceeded tlirough the in¬ 
terpretation of Mr* L'ohon> 

Do you lUfa|L you swear that you never 

'werc m.oje.^aa fourrandrtwcuiyliourstoge* 

.ithw without going .upon deck? Yus. 

I More tlwiii ,fpuc'al»d-lwe»ty hours foUpw- 
ioe eachbiher? From, one morning .to the 
othef, - ; ;. 

purim the time that.yoq were ;on..hoard 
ship, dia they not keep waltbof '>• usual 
upon dock i I- do not remember. . . > 

Were you the only )'(?i6ouiipHii deck attiiat 
I part of the ship where the lent wu'-. placpd, iu 
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which lier majesty slept dufing the Kiigltt? J 
<hd not.sleep upon deck. » 

When you .saw ilm lent placed her ma¬ 
jesty to .sleep in, and left at night to go below, 
were ymi the only person on deck at that 
time ? 'I'liis f do not remember.. 

Were thr re no sailors on board this ship ? 
'I'lirre were. , ' 

Did lliose sailors never come nponi deck ? 

't ins r do not rcinc raher. 

Did those c.vcellent sailors alway.s remain 
below in llic hold with you? This I cannot 
remenber, il'tlu'y slc^tin the hold during the 
iiight-limeor went up. 

Do you mean to represent that the ship was 
Jett U) go alone Ine wliolc ot'every night with¬ 
out any sailors being on deck? I okniiot know 
whether the sailors were down in the bold or 
iipon the deck while the vessel was a-going 
during tlie iiiglit. 

Did you not see tlie sailors upon deck during 
the day ■’ li cs, they were at work in the diy- 
liitic. < 

A limit how many .sailors were there on 
ho'u'l this .-hip ? i do not know the number. 

Wue thuc lour? 1 do not know ll«: 
niuiilif r. 

ill you swear theie were not t«’ 0 *and- 
twciity ? 1 raiinot swear. 

About what s>i/je was the ship? I cannot 
give an account oi'this vessel, because I have 
uo kiiiiwledge, of ships. 

.So tliat whether there were two sailors on 
Jioaul tliis ship, or two-and-tweiity, you will 
not lal.LMijiou yoiirscllto swear ?i No, no, uoj, 
I cannot tell. 

'iVas theic a captain? Yes, the owner of 
the ship. 

Were flicre any other officers belonging to 
the ship ? 1 cannot toll; 1 do not know. 

W'lio slept in the place where you used to 
sleep down below in the hold ? 1 know yrry j 
\v’cil I hat I slept there, but I do not renictn-1 
her who else. j 

Wlut part of the ship was it regular and } 
riislom.'iry for tlie livery ^rvants of her 
royal highness’s establishment to sleep in on 
board the ship? I'his 1 do not know. 

The livery servants of the suite? This I do 
rfot remeraher.' ^ 

Were you not yourself a livery servant ? 
Vos- 

Where did the padrone of the vessel .^leep ? 

I rlniool know , 

Uow many masts had the vessel ? Three, 

Will you swear that it was not a ship Of 
SOOtohs? I Itave no knowledge of ships, and 
1 cannot say. 

When her royal bigness slept below', had 
she not a room in the inside, beyond the 
dioingrii^io ? 'J'his I do not rememiicr. 

^V^)co iMir.coyai highness was goihg by dea 
ois k^fivoyago Rom tiicily to Tunis, -wherp 
tlid .she 'sleep ? This I cannot Temember. 

W lien slip iw|5 'going alterwanla from Tuniv 
to C onstantinople on board the ship, wheredid 
her ri>>;)l Uighiie.ss sleep?. Thi» i dO'UOt r©- 
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Wlien ’she was going from Constiinti. 
nopie to the Holy Land on board the ship, 
where did she sleep then? 1 do.not remem- 
her. ■ ^ 

Where did Pergaini sleep on *those three''” 
voyages of wliith you have just been speaking ? 
This t do not know. 

Where did you sleep yourself? I went 
below. 

Do you mean in the hold? In the hold. 

Were you ever yoursell in the room in the 
vessel where tlie princess used to dine? Yes, 

How many doors were m that room ? Tliis 
T do not rcmenilier. 

Do you not know that there were two rooms 
i which entered out of that inside ? This I do 
1 not remember. 

Was not ilic bath t.ikcn always when taken 
: in the dining-room itself ? Notin thedining- 
I room, hut in tlic room nest to it. 

1 Wlist do you mean by the room next to it ? 

A Minall room. 

What do you iticati by the other small room; 
where was t hat placed Another small room 
that wa.s ou one side. 

Do you mean, tliat after you entered from 
the fore part of the vessel where every body 
slept, into the dining-room, that within the 
' dining-room there was another small room 
entering into it \ As soon as you enter the 
dining-room, there was a small room where 
tlie princes.s took tlic bath. 

Their lordships having expressed a doubt 
whether the answer to the question had been 
rightly tru.nslatcd, it was translated as above 
by the inarchcsc di Spincto, which was as¬ 
sented to by both sides, as being the correct 
translation, 'liic mterpretatoin proceeded 
through the miirclic.se di Spirieto. 

How often will you swear tliat her royal 
highness took tlic hath during the voyage? I 
can swear to twice; she might have taken it 
mure, but I remember only two limes. 

Was It l’e.”ganii's office to prepare the 
bajh fur her royal highness? Tliis 1 do 
not know ; but 1 believe not. 

Whose office 111 licr royal Ifiglmess’s house¬ 
hold was It ? This I do not know. 

Was it your office ( 1 was ordered to carry 
the water into the bath. 

Did you carry the water into the bath.oronly 
to the dour ot the dining-room ? 1 was ordered 
to make tiic bath, and 1 filled the bath with 
water about ond-half; then 1 called Pergami, 
he came down and put his hand into the oath, 
to try the temperature, and then he told me 
to get ready some more waler^ and to give it 
him, in case it should be wanted. 

When you were there, and put in the water 
first to .make it half-full, and called Pergami 
down to SCO whether it was of tlto tight tem- 
peraturf, was there any*body else in the room 
but'Pergami and yourself? No one clsc.- 

Did you not then retire, and leave Pergami 
to sec whether the bath was rightly prepared 
or. heated'?- Af^er I had called Per^mi, and 
he liad' thrust bts luind into the water to.try 
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Ihe tempcralttie, I was told to go and gel some 
more water, hot ninl cold, that 1 tniglit give 
It to him in casc it was wanted. 

, .Jii this dining-room was there not another 
' room opening into it, besides the room where 
the bath was ! I tio not recollect. 

Will you swear there were not two, one*bc- 
longing to llic princess, and the other belong¬ 
ing to the countess Oldi f 'I'his 1 do not re- 
inemhcr. whether there was any other dour. 

lint you will swear that Camera did not 
sleep there? No. 

Maurice Camera? I never saw him sleep 
there. 

Did you ever see Maurice Camera upon 
the voyage at all? 1 do not remember whether 
he slept there. 

Was lie not on hoard ? lie was on board. 
Was ho not on hoard, and was he not with 
her royal highness during the whole of the 
long voyage? Yes; bull do not remember 
where he slept. 

You will not swear he did not sleep in that 
very difling-room t .\o I cannot swear that. 
Was he not with her royal highness during 
the wholcof tile land.joiirncy,as wellasduring 
the voyage ? He was. 

W’aa he not a page and courier ? Ircmember 
he was a cornier, but 1 do not know that he 
Was a page. 

(^ame.'-a was no relation of Pergami, was 
he ? I’liis I do nut know; I cannot know. 

Yon liave told us that another, Cariinu, was, 
because Iw was said to be a relation of Perga- 
lui’s; was Camera said to be a relation of Per-, 
gaiin’s iiv the same way that the others were 
.said to be ? This I never heard, 

Wliiit number of maids had licr royal high¬ 
ness with her, upon the long voyage ? There 
were mademoiselle Uemout, Bninette, and 
the countess Oldi. 

, How long is it since you have seen Dement ? 
At Naples. 

You have never seen her since you saw her 
at Naples; where did you see her last?. At 
I’e^aro, wlicii I lc(t the service of her royal 
highness, * 

You have never seen her since that ? Never. 
Do you know where she is now f No; I 
have never seen licr sinre. 

Perhaps you do not know whether she is 
dead or alive ? 1 cannot know it. 

Have you never heard of her since you left 
heratPesaro? Never, * 

Have you never beard her talked about 
since you left Pesaro? No. 

Have you i^cver heard her name mentioned 
since you left Pesaro? I have never heard it. 

Have you never heard Sacchini talked of 
since you left Pesaro? Yes, 1 have*heardhi$ 
name meationed. 

Have you nut seen him loo? I have spoken 
to him once on life piazza of the cathedral of 
Milan. 

Have yon never seen him since ? T do not 
rcmcinbor to have seen hiqi after that, I do 
nut rcnicnibcf to have .s|ioken to Sacchini; it 
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is possibi, it may be, that I may have done 
it, but I !i<) iiul reiuumlicr. ' 

You sa|l yesterday yon iiad seen the princess 
and Pcrgatni at breakfast together ? Yes. 

Who saw them at breakfast besidoe lltero* 
nimii.s and yourself? 

The Solicilor-Ccncral objected to the ques¬ 
tion, a<s assuming that ilje witness baci said 
that lUeroninuis had seen them at breakfast 
logctlier. 

Mr. Brougham. You saw them yourself ? 
Yes. 

Hieronimiis was there too, was not lie, at 
the same time ? 1 do not remember. 

Was the countess Oldi present ? 1 do not 
rcrollcct. 

Was not Hieronimiis present one of the 
limes you saw tlic princess and Pergami to¬ 
gether at breakfast? 1 do nut recollect 
whether Hieronimiis was present. 

Who was by at the tune that you saw Per¬ 
gami salute her royal highness, upon going to 
do some business tor himself in Sicily ? 1 had 
seen nobmly else but myself, the princess, 
and Bartolomeo Pergami. 

Who was present besides yourself at the 
time that Pergami saluted her royal highness 
ou landing, on arcount of the (puiraiilMic at 
F'lcily ? There was nobody but myself, the 
princess, and Pergami; 1 had seen nobody 
else. 

Was it not on the deck of ibn vessel, after 
dinner, that this happened ? Under the deck, 
before going up to the deck. 

Was It not after dinner ? Yes, 

W here had they dined ? 1 do not remem¬ 
ber where they bad dined, hut I know it was 
afterdiiincr. ♦ 

Was it not in the room in which they had 
dinerttbat this took place ? it was in the dtii- 
iug room ; the princess was there, and tlicro 
rq^e Pergami to lake his leave about lus de¬ 
parture. 

Have you not represented yourself to have 
been in the same room at the time? I was 
present. , 

When her royal highness slept in the tent 
on deck, did she burn a liglit during the 
night?—She did not bunt a light. 

liave ycju ever been at the Vblla d'Jisle 
since you quitted her royal highnus.s’s .service? 
Yes, 1 have been; after Pesaro, 1 went to 
the Villa d’Estc. 

Did you go to the Vilia d’Este straight from 
fesaro? I went straight forward from Pc.saio 
to the Villa d’Esle. 

How lung did you remain there ? 1 do not 
remember the time. 

Was it days or weeks?—I think days, but 
precisely 1 cannot tell the number of days. 

Have you ever been there since that lime ? 
I have been there a second time. 

How long after that first time was it?—I 
cannot recollect.. 

Was it month or weeks? I do not think it 
was past months. 

Did you ever apply to be taken back into 
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jthc ^rvicc ot her royal highness at\eL you left and Victurine, upon tliat journey^ and at 
l^ r I do nut reiiietnb(>r. ‘ I Carlsrube wilb the princ^^s? 1 do nut le- 

■Did you ever apply to count Vassali to be nrember. 
taken back!’ Ido nut recollecti * Will you take upon you to,swear that they 

' ' Did yuu ever apply to baron Pcrganil to be were not at all there with her ? They were dni 
taken .back i* in well recollect, never., the journey. 

Did you ever make applicatioit to Louis Were they not on that Journey during the 
Perganii, (jr any other of the Pergainijs to be whole time i They were. - 
taken back? I do nbt recollect it. , Did tlicy not go wherever her roy’a) high* 

Didyouevprapply to Mr.Schiavinitoinake ness went on that occasion? Yes, they IbL 
interest lor your bciug taken back ? Once I lowed her. 

did. Was that not a journey which her royal 

W|ien was that once? At the hotel of Italy, highness undertook to pay a visit to her reta* 
About how long after you left Pesaro was tion the grand duke of Uaden ? Yes, Ircment- 
that application ? I do not remember. ber we set out on a journey to Piadcn. 

Was It a week after? More thaajoonths. Did the elector wait upon her royal high* 
Wdl you not swear it was bal^||bcar? I ness at Carlsrube, and did her royal highness 
cannot recollect the number of months, how go to the court of Baden ? This I do not re- 
many llicre were. member precisely. 

Did yuu ever write a letter to be taken Do you mean to say that you do not re- 
back ? member whether or not her royal highness, 

The Solicitor General objected to the ques- when she was at Baden, went to court at ail? 
tion. , Her royal iiighncss went to court. 

Mr. Broufffiam. Did you ever write a let- Did the grand duke wait upon her royal 
ter to Bartolomeo Pergami, or Schiavini, or highness at Her hotel? This 1.cannot assert; 
Vassal!, after leaving her ^royal highness’s I d^o not know. . . 

service ? Never: because for niy misfortune Was the EogUsh ambassador seen wilK her 
I know very little to write. royal higtm^ at that place? This J do not 

Did you ever make any other person for know, 
you write a letter to Vassal!, Schiavini, or the Do you happen to know the name of the 
Pergami's, after you left her royal highness’s English ministei at that place at that time? 
serv ICC '! Never, as far as 1 recollect. 1 do not recollect it. 

When you made application to be tak^n You have described a change being made 
back at (be Aibcrgo Italiano, some months in the Villa d’Estc during the long voyage, 
after yop left the service, were you not refused was there not a new wing built to the villa 
to be taken back ? I do nut remember whe- 'during that time ? I do not rcmeinber whe¬ 
ther it was answered yes or no. tber a new apartment had been built. 

Were you, in point of fact, taken back to Do you mean to represent to this court that 
the service of her royal highness ? No. you do not recollect whether a new building 
Have ^ou ever been taken back since in was entirely added to the Villa d’Estc during 
point of fact ? After t left the service of her the time that you and your mistress were in 
royal higlmess, I never again entered into her the East ? I do not remember whcllier they 
service. * had erected a new building. 

Was not Schiavini with her royal highness ^ But you perfectly recollect the little altera- 
upon llic whole of her voyage to the east, tion in oife.pf the doors of tlie rooms, 
the tong voyage ? He was on board. Mr. Solicitor General objected to the qiies- 

Was he not on shorn too, dtfring the jour- tion, as assuming that the witness rccollcctedi, 
ncy ? And he also came on sHore during tbo a fact which he had stated he did nut .r«oul- 
wliole time of the iburney.' . , , lect. 

In th,c journies by ian4 which her royal At the time that those sports were perform- 
liighnpss, made,.did not madam^ Oidi, ahd ed by Mahomet, was not Dr. lloliaiKl present 
the child'Victorine, travel in the same, car- as well as -bcr royal bighness the princess 
riage wi^thar.tpyal bigboeas? Ido not re- of Waters? No, I have nut seen him, 
member. ’' Will you swear tlmt Dr. Holland was not 

Was EUly Austin, Wiliam Austin in the then pmseut? No, 1 have not seen him. 
same carriage with ber ? 1 do not remembef Must you have seen him if he had been 
that p,cr,be wqsk there? 1 have net seen him. , 

Whose hoiise did her royal highness occupy WfU yQu.. swear that lieutenant Ilownam 

vrhen she was a^.Carl8jruhe:?| This 1 do not was nbt present when Mahomet played off 
know. I ba^e UOt seen biin; that 

itia^jiihoiapriv^ house? the- which I pave seen I say V. what 1, have iio( 
lieve. it WM ah mn. ,, ' . seeiujliSay, np. r rs; v 

WaVitjm^^Dapar^^ntin an ipn which Whoelse.wastbere'^sicUsyourSej^aDdthe 
the Ens^sq inirHs^er had given up to accom- black performer, and hjcr royal highness 
inodatener'royalJiigluieas?, This 1 dq net self? I have not8esnauy;^yelW« . I hwa 
remember. ] . -x,. .. seen the princea, Pergami, end Ml^met 

NYck WUiiani Aus^ and aiadana pldj, with my own eyes. 
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Whom did Ihcy send ti»r Maiiomet on that 
necabion; %vcre you the person sent to bring 
Maliomet on that occasion to pertonn ? This 
. Ijdo not remember. 

Were you so placed that her royal higUness 
saw ^ou at the time as well as Mahomet? 1 
Was m such a position, that when Mahhmet 
played his tricks, her royal highness did not 
sec me, but Mahomet saw me, and Pergaiui 
saw me. 

Was it in a room ? No, in a court. 

Were there any windows looking intd that 
court? There were all the windows of the 
apartment. 

Where were you placed? I was near the 
door which leads to the lake. 

Were you in the court in which Mahomet 
was ? On the door, that leads to the lake. 

Where was her royal highness P At the 
window of her bed-room, or the cabinet, pre¬ 
cisely 1 do not rccolleet. 

Where was Mahomet? He was coming 
out of the door of the stable alone. 

Did Mahomet stand in the court to perform 
those tricks ? N ear to the window of her royal 
highness. 

Was the back of Mahomet turned to you? 
I was'by his side; Mahomet was looking at 
her royal highness. 

You were at the same side of the court at 
whicli her royal highness was looking out of 
lier window ? I was on the same side, ibr Ma¬ 
homet was on my left; Mahomet was looking 
at the window of her royal highness, and this 
was near tiic door leading to the lake. . 

Yon were at the door on the same side of 
the court on which her royal highness was 
looking out at the window? No; her royal 
highness was on one side of the door, and the 
lake on another. 

Were you on the side opposite to the side 
where her royal highness was ? For instance, 
that was the duor of the stable, that (at fight 
angles) was the window from which her royal 
higluiess looked in the court, and 1 was a]^the 
dour of the lake, which was that way (at nght 
angles). * 

from the position in which you stood on the 
side of the court, you could see her royal high¬ 
ness? More than seeing her; for I was at 
that door there, and I saw her royal highness 
at that window there (describing them). 

Did not you swear that her royal highness 
could'not see you at that *door ? Yes, she 
could see me, but I do not know whether she 
did see me. 

Who ordeted this Mahomet to come and 
perform those tricks upon that occasion ? I 
do not know. 

Then for any thing you know, there might 
hare been some persons in the same room 
with her royal highness, standing a little way 
behind her ? 1 cotild not see; I saw her royal 
highness looking out at the window, but any 
other people 1 could not see; she put her head 
Out at the wihdow, to see this Arabian play 
these tricks. | 
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I Did ypu never see this Arabian pky Uiesc 
' same tricks on any* other occasion ? I saw 
him at ^rona. 

Was ner royal highness present upon that 
occasion also ?* With Pergami. 

• Any body else ? The people of the family. 

Men as well as women P Footmen, coach¬ 
men, kstchen people, scullions, who were there 
to locdt at it. 

When you left her royal highness’s service, 
you have told us you first went into the service 
of Odescalchi ? Yes. 

Were you in her royal highness’s family at 
the time the aifatr of the baron Ompteda ha{>r 
pened P 

The So^itor General objected to the ques¬ 
tion, as. IflUming that some aftair had hap¬ 
pened, in which the person styled baron 
Ompteda was concerned. 

Mr. Brouf^ham. Did you ever sec the 
baron Ompteda P 1 do not remember that 
name. 

Did you ever, during the ycar»after the 
long voyage, see a German baron dining at 
her royal highness’s at the t'illa d'Este ? In 
the house Villani', I saw him. 

Then you do know a certain German baron, 
who used to visit her royal highness, lie was 
a Prussian. 

What was his name like, as nearly as you 
can recollect P I do not remember the name, 
because it was an eMraordinary or unusual 
name, but he was called the baron, baron, 
baron, something. 

Was this baron, whatever the exliaordinary 
name might be, very frequently at her royal 
highness’s house ? Yes, I remember myself 
well; that I can swear he has come twice tc 
the house Villani, 

Wtiat makes you recollect thi.s baron corn¬ 
ing there ? This I do nut know. 

^Vas there any affair happened in the 
princess’s fainiK’—any thing that made a 
noise in the family, connected with tliis 
baron whatever he was ? This I do nut re¬ 
member. « 

During the time you were in the service of 
her royal highness at the .Villa Villani, or the 
yilla d’Este, do you recollect any blacksmith 
or locksmith being examined there with re¬ 
spect to picking ol lucks ? This 1 do not re¬ 
member. 

Or about making false keys ? This I do 
not remember. 

You never heard of any such thing in the 
family while you were there ^ This 1 do not 
remember to have heard; 1 do not remember 
it. 

Do you remember no quarrel taking place 
between lieutenant Ilownani and this Ger¬ 
man baron while you were there ( I liavo 
heard that they had quarrelled together, but I 
do not know the cause of the quarrel. 

At about what time did you bpar this 
about the quarrel ? I do not remOoiber. 

W’as it before or after you carhf’ from 
the long voyage ? I his I do not remember. 
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‘’AWiitiioAv long ? I do not reitietnber. I 

About jiow long was it before you left her | 
royal highness’s service, was it j^ears, or 
months ? I do not remember these things. 

Do ym mean to say you cannot remember 
whether it was a week or two years before f 
r do not remember the time. 

, Do you recollect wbal company \8scd to 
conic to the theatre at the Villa d’Eslc, 
where you state her royal - highness acted 
twice ?. Tliis I do not know. 

Did you ever see the prefect of Como Ta- 
raasia and his lady attend that theatre ? 
This I do not remember. 

Professor Mocalli, of Milan, did yon ever 
see him there ? I have seen tUa^rofessor 
Mocatti there. W ‘ 

Do you mean visiting at the villa, or at the 
theatre ? I have seen him com^ and pay a 
visit, but in regard to the cuniedy 1 have not 
seen him. 

Did you ever see general Biibna the Aus¬ 
trian commandant, tliere, with his lady ? 
Whether she was his wife 1 do not know, 
bnt 1 remember to have seen general Biibna 
come to pay a visit to her royal highness with 
a lady. 

Did you ever sec general Pino visit her royal 
highness ? I recollect once, it may have been 
more, but 1 remember hiscoming but once. 

Used you to wait at table at dinner ? Yes. 

Will you take upon yourself to say that 
you do not know that your old' master ge¬ 
neral Pino dined there more tlian once 
while yon were in the service of her riyal 
highness ? Once alone that I have seen him, 

1 have seen him but once, that I recollect. 

Do you know the person of the prefect Ta- 
masia ill Como ? Yes. 

Will you take upon you to say youliave 
not seen him and his lady dine with her 
ropl highness more than once ? 1 do not i^* 
rollect. 

Do you mean that you never recollect to 
have seen him dine there once,or only oiico ? 

I remember once alone ; it might have been 
many times, but once alone is what I recol¬ 
lect. 

' Did not the persons who happened to b# 
visiting in her royal highness’s ^loute take 
part indiscriminately in those plays which 
were acted at her private theatre ? 1 do nOt 
recollect. ■'' ' ■ . < 

Did Mr.'tlownam never act ? I do not re¬ 
collect. , 

Mr. CaValleUif I do nol recolieefr. 

Do yoilmiean' to repreaenV'that ymi never 
saw'any otlier parts performed upon that stage, 
ettcepi- by her royal highness hrtd Perganw ? 
Thiel do notlntow^inthe moment lintered 
I saw her royal'higbntss'«nd Perg&mi.; other 
pcoplb T 'save siot> for 1 wont there 

inijght b#se‘beea.' • 

' Wbat^lRwt^f’aiconiedy ^cre they acting 
whileybttrttm’titemf ''['’Wlieivl was-tintering 
the rdS^f 'saw Pei^g^lr dressed'as a sailor, 
perfortiiiitg thb part nfa with a blad- 
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I der striking like O' fiddler, httlfhen I went 
I away and siiw nothing else, because 1 did not 
remain at the comedy , ‘ 

Did Mahomet perform bis tlanfce on Unit., 
stage as an after-piece ? I saw nothina; of ^ 
that. 

Ybu say you were four or live months in the 
family of Odescakhi, when did you go from 
bis service } Mol in the service; I was 
more than five months in the service of Odes- 
caichi. 

How long were yon in the marquess Odes- 
calchi’s service ? Near a-year. 

Were you all your lime (taly with him ? 
No, I was with him in Germany. 

How soon after you went to him did you 
go witli him to Gemiany ? Perhaps two or 
three months, precisely I do not know ; I' 
may be mistaken perhaps; a few days more 
or a tew days less. 

How long were you with him at Vienna ? 
Six or seven months, but preciselyl do not’-re-'- 
collect. 

What wages had you from the marquess ? 
At Milan I'had fifty soldi per day, five-and- 
twenty pence; at Vienna, four liyres. 

Do you mean livresof Milan ? Yes, llvreS* 
of Milan. ’ . ’ . ' 

Ilow many soldi arc in a Milan livre? 
Twenty. 

Was this rise of wages on account of your 
being living'at inns'and hotels ^ Becumd I 
was not at my own house, for at my nwn 
house I had my own dinner; being on a 
journey, he gave me four livres a day. 

How much wages bad you with her royki 
highness per tUy ? 'Every three months I' 
.received thirty ducats; Iwenty-mnc ducats 
every three months. ^ 

I'low many livres of Milan is there' in a 
ducat ? A ducat contains about six livres 
and a half of Milan ; but I'tio not know pre¬ 
cisely. 

Had you with her royal highness these 
twet^ty-nine ducats every three mnntlis, living 
all the while in her royal highness’s house, 
and supported at tiie table ? Yes. 

Had You' itny other perquisites or advan>-. 
tages 01 any sort besides that, when you were . 
with her royal highness? 1 do notrecollect. 

Was her royal highness kind to all her ser¬ 
vants ? She was kind and affiblc. 

At 'the raarqueks Odescaklii’s, where you 
had fifty soldi per*day, you had to find y(mr» 
self, had you not? 1 had pottage. • 

, Interpreter. It is Hot the same at soup; ' 
it ia a species of hotch-potch,(but without 
meat. ■ ' 

Mr. Brougham. Hadyoujnademoa^ and 
saved aclhtfo fortune in her royal-highness’s 
service? I had pul by jseveip hundred Ihrrek. • 
'Wiiat time had .you taken to make this; ih 
bow many years? Three years. ^ » 

Did you save any thing afterwards^ ^oiir 
fifty soldis a day, when you were at tlie niaN 
quess OdescalchiVi 2 I wafl:in«lcia»eeoaeiiijr 
to save a little money for my fami^.' 
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What does your fantUy consist of? ■ A wife 
and two small daughters. 

How ohl are the dauglilcrs? One of them 
U nine years, the other is between two years 
'and two years and a half. 

About what time did you quit the service 
of the marquis Odescalchi at vicuna ? About 
two years ago. 

Into whose family did you go as a servant 
from the marquis Odescalchi, who hired you 
after him ? 'Iiie ambassador at Vienna. 

Was it the English ambassador? The 
English ambassador, it was him 1 went to 
live with. 

What is the name of the English ambas* 
sailor ? Lord Stewart. 

Did you go as a postilion and courier, or a 
lackey to the English ambassador ? The lord 
Stewart gave me only my sub.sistcnce. 

Do you mean that you became attached to 
his embassy^ as a sort of private secretary, or 
what? I was always at the ambassador’s, 
and the ambassador gave me something to 
live upon. 

Do you mean that you were in his house 
on the footing of a private frienil ? . No, not 
as a friend. 

When did you first see his excellency the 
English ambassador at Vienna? 1 do not 
remember when 1 sa'w him; [ saw the secre* 
tary. 

What was the secretary’s name? Colonel 
Dureno. 

Was he an Englishman or an Italian? I 
do not know; I eanmit say. 

In what language did he talk to you? In 
French. 

Do you know a certain colonel Drown ? 1 
do. 

What countryman is lie ? I do not know 
of what country lie may be. 

What language does he talk ? In French. 

■* Where did you first see colonel Brown ? At 
Milan. 

Was it while you were in the service oflhe 
Odescalchi family ? No. 

Whose servied were you then in? .1 wks 
serving no one at that time; l.liad lefl the 
service of Erba Odescalchi. 

Do you mean that you lef^ the family of 
Odescalchi for some lime, and then went with 
him on a second hiring to Vienna? No, I 
left Vienna and went to Milan to colonel 
Brown. * 

Do you mean to colonel Brown, or with 
colonel Brown ? 1 went to colonel Brown. 

Whom did* you go with from Milan to 
Vienna? With my father. 

At what time wa^ it you went from Milan 
to Vienha with the marquis Odescalchi? 
On the^SOUt of August, three years ago. 

Do jtiu luean in the year 1817? Yes, I 
think sb. * 

At what time did >you leave the service of 
the prineess ? lD->the year 18t7> 

In what meoth of the ycac^ This! cimiot ^ 
remember. 

VOL. II. 
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I Was it summer or winter? it vns during 
summer; .half 6iimm£r. 

How long aller you left her royal highness’s 
service,did you go with the Odescalchi ^niily 
to Viedla? About five or six months after¬ 
wards. ■ . . 

How did you return to Milan from Vienna? 
I caineio Milan to colonc^ Brown. 

Who accompanied you? My father. 

Was your father in the service of the Odes* 
calchi family nt X'ieiina ? He was not. 

How does hi: happen to come to Vienna, 
your respectable lather ? My father came to 
Vienna to take me.. 

Who sent‘him for you? I cannot know 
that. 

What ii^Nwir father? 'A carter, a carrier, 
carrying merchandize with horses. 

Does he carry from Milan to Vienna, is tllht 
the constant course he makes with goods? 
N’o. 

Ilqw did this carrier happen to set out, to 
pay you this visit at Vienna? iie«came to 
Vienn^to tell me to come to Milan. 

Did flecome with his carrier’s cart? No, 
no. 

At the time that your father came to Vienna, 
were you. ih the ambassador’s service ? 1 was 
not. 

Were you living in the ambassador’s house ? 
No. 

Was it duriifg the time that you were sup- - 
ported by the ambassador? .No. 

In whose service were you ? Of the mar- 
chese of Odescalchi. , 

When your father took you to Milan, did 
. you there see colonel Brown or colonel Deer- 
ing ? I saw colonel Dcering at Vienna, and 
eoTonel Brown at Milan. 

YoA liave seen colonel Brown, have not 
you, when you were in the service of the 
in^rchcse .di Odescalchi? Not duriug his* 
service, but after iny father came to fetch me. 

What induced you to leave the service of 
the marcbese Odescalchi, whom you liked so 
well as to accompany him to X'lenna, and to 
go back with this rcsoeclable old carter to 
Milan? My father told me to go to Milan 
together with him, and 1 went to Milan toge¬ 
ther with i^Y lather. 

Did you go to Milan because your .lather 
desired you, merely from respec t lor the orders 
I of your parent? 'No, he told me that.at 
Milah there was colonel Brown, who wanted 
tp speak to me< 

. Did you not humbly represent upon that 
occasion, .that your bread depended iipon your 
place in marquis Odescqlchi’s family? Yes. 

But still he told you to go and speak.to 
colonel Brown, and therefore ymi went wiUi 
him to speak to colonel Brown ? Yes. 

Do you go every where whenever any-body 
comes to ^ay to you colonel Brown wants to < 
speak to you, do you immediately leave your 
pWe to go to him? When my father told 
me so, I w’ent to colonel Brown directly. 

If your father .were to go .and ask you to 
3 K ■ 
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sfteftfc to colonel Black, would you' go also 
there? 

Tlie SoJiVilor General objected t<^tbe ques¬ 
tion wlial the Witness wnuid do iin||er parti¬ 
cular cifcumstance's; timt what hirconduct 
been, a«d what his motives were, was 
j>roper subject of examination; but not what 
would be his condjict under cerlain’circuin- 
slanccs. ’ ’ • 

Mr. Rrovi’ham. Did you ever before go, 
at your father’s desire, any where to speak to 
colonel brown, or colonel any body else? 
Nxjvcr,. bdbre iny father spoke to me, I never 
went to any place. | 

Uad you ever seen colonel Brown before 
you aent to speak 19 liiin at Milan? Never. 

IIow did yon suppoft yourself on the jour¬ 
ney from Vienna to Milan to speak to colonel 
JJirown? My father paid my journey. 

Has he made a private fortune by the lu¬ 
crative trade of a carter or waggoner? No, 
lie has not m.adc a fortune as a carrier. 

Has ytur father any money at all, except 
what lie makes from day to day by his trade? 

I ilo not know. 

Did your Giber and you live pretty com¬ 
fortably on‘the road from Vienna l;o Milan, 
when you were going* in order to speak to 
colonel BroM’n ? We wanted nothing. 

In what sort of a carriage did you go? A 
carrettina, or small calash, or cart. 

When you got to Milan, dirfyour father in¬ 
troduce you to this colonel, to whom you had 
come so tar to speak ? Yes. 

Dll! you complain to colonel Brown of the 
loss yoil had sustained by giving up a good 
master and a good place ? I do not retnem- 
iicr. 

Had you made any bargain with the mar¬ 
quess (Jdescalchi before leaving here, that he 
was to take you back when you got back from 
Milan, alter your conversation ,with colqnel 
Browrf? I do nut recollect. 

Have you any doubt, that you will state on 
your oath here, tiiat you made no such bar¬ 
gain whatever w’ith tlic marqpis Odescalchi? 

I do not remember. 

Have you ever again been in the family of 
Odescalchi as a servant, since that conversa¬ 
tion wdth the colonel ? Yes. ( ' 

When did you back to the Odescalchi 
family ? Notuii his service, but he was going 
to Hungary, and he sent for me, >0 ask whe¬ 
ther I would accompany him to Hungary. 

Did;you go with him as a friend, to go to.a 
Partie 'deChasse in Hungary? No, I was 
asked In* the marquis dc (^escalchi if'hdtbeV 
J woulif go with him into Hungary as a hook 
for three months. 

Did you go with him and receive wagcs'as 
a CQ^ fur those tiwee months ?- He made 
me a pr^eot; was not nthis wagesi but he 
made me a.present. ,,,,, j . , . 

How;iqqg were ydi> Hungary? Three 

moii0i$,'or ^hree months and a naif. 

Was Odescalchi'a ftieiid of his excellency 
the KngHsh amtikssador at Vienna ? I do not 
know. 
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Did you ever see the 'English ambassador 
at his house? I do not kn 6 w. 

How long is it since you came back from 
that trip to Hungary with the marquess Od.es- 
calchi ? List year, after the moiuh'of Aw*- 
gust; I do not know precisely whether it was 
Atlgiist or September, but it was between 
those two inonllis. 

From the lime you went to Milan to tiie 
time you came back to Odescalclii’s family, 
to go to Hungary, bov» did you support your¬ 
self, having ceased to receive w.iges from him ? 
The ambassador gave me something to live 
upon. 

Did the ambassador give you any tbiup; 

[ when you left Vienna, to go to Milan witfi 
your father? I do not remember. 

Did you and your father pay for your own 
e.xpenses upon that comfortable journey to 
Milan, which you look together ? My father 
paid. 

Did you travel by post horses or by tieltii* 
rina ? By post. 

Both coming and going back ? No. 

1 How dkl you return from Milan to Vienna ? 
By vettucina. 

i Who paid for your place by the vellurina 
from Milan back to Vienna? I and my 
father. 

How did you pay; who gave yon the mo¬ 
ney that enabled yon to pay for yourself? 
Colonel Brown. 

Did your father go back to Vienna from 
Milan witli you? Yes. 

« Is yourTather in this country at present ? 
Yes. , . , 

And your wife? Yes. 

And your small family of children ? No. 

What square or street do you all live in? 

I cannot tell the name, for 1 do not know the 
nanrie. 

How did you come down here to.day, did 
you walk or come in a carriage ? On foot. . * 

About how far was it that you came; how 
mqny streets did you conic ? 1 cannot ascertain 
the distance. 

How' many minutes did ybu take to walk 
from your residence, or hotel, or house, to the 
place where yon now are ? Ten minutes. 

Who came with you ? I' do not know; it 
^as a gentleman who came to call me. . 

Do your father and your wife live in the 
same hotel with you,? Yes. . , , 

And nobody else lives id. the > same hotel 
wilh.yourselves, I suppose? Yes. , 

About how many others may thbre be? t 
eannnt recollect, 1 do not knov. . 

Will -you swear that there lire not 70’of 
you ? I cannot toll, becduse I do not know 
the nuoiber. 

Are they all Italians ? 1 have never asked 
them; 1 do not know. 

Are there any other Italians but yourself, 
ydnr vakiable parents and your amiable wife ? 

The counsel was jn^imed, that in.the opi¬ 
nion of the-Houle the qiiesUoq jvasirrcgulaxi 
that it was slanderous. 
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,Are there any other Italians be^ules^onr 
father and your wife? I believe there are 
wnieltMians. 

Have you, any doubt of there being any 
bth'er Italians .besides yourself?. Yes, there 
are soma other Italians.. 

Are there many waiters upon this iun?« I 
do not number them. 

Do you know the name or sign of the 
hotel ? 1 do not know. 

The Solicitor General objected ta the ques¬ 
tion, as assuming that the witness was at an 
hotel, which he had not stated. 

Mr. Droughtt/n .—Is it an inn at which you 
lodge i I do not know whether it he an inn. 

Is there a sign above the door? 1 made no 
ol»ervation. 

'Have they ever brought you in a bill to 
pay ? No. 

Have you ever paid anything? Not yet j 
but I am to pay. 

Arc you to pay yourself for your own enter¬ 
tainment at this inn, or whatever it is ? This 
1 have not been asked for yet, whether I am 
to pay; I do not know whetlicr I am to pay. 

Have you to pay for your entertainment at 
tile place*where you arc lodging; are you to 
pay for your own keep ? 1 do not know. 

(Counsel were directed to withdraw.]' 

The House adjourned at five o’clock. 
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Wednesday^ Aug, 23. 

Immediately after prayers, 

The Earl ■ of Darlington rose, to call 
tlttiir lordships attention to a subject con¬ 
nected with the important business before 
them. In order to assist them in accom¬ 
plishing the object they all had in view, 
which was the doing of ample justice, 
it'was necessary they should have the 
means of forming a correct judgment on 
the evidence. It wus therefore desirable 
that their lordships should jiavp before 
them printed copies of the evidence taken 
from day to day. However difficult it 
might be to obtain this evidence, he 
thought it indispensable; for it might be 
nfecessary for their lordships to ask ques- 
tiops on many points, and he believed few 
possessed me^nortes capable of retaining 
the great mass of evidenoe detailed before 
tliem for. a length of time. For his 
part, he felt himself totally unablcTo keep 
thtt evidence in his mind,s so as to avail 
himself, after a period; of it by rccollec- 
tiqh;'' ,4lriSr evidence given by the witness 
hi, sup’ptf'ri'bf llit? bifl, on the first day, had 
made, he confessed, a very^strong impres¬ 
sion on mitfd ; but the cross-ekaniina- 
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tion wh!ch took place yesterday (a,cry 
of Order, order!] had tended very much 
to diminish that impression.' He made 
this'observation by way of illustrationi to 
show the necessity of their having the 
evidence printed froth day to daj*. Aftbk 
the coujfisel on bach side had examined a 
witnes^ certain noble loMs might wish to 
complete that examination by questions 
of their own. This could not well be , 
done, unless they had beforo then), every 
morning, the evidence of the. preceding 
day. It would probably be stated, that it 
would be difficult to get the evidenco 

E Tinted ii^tliis way: but this objection, 
e thought; could scarcely be made, when 
their lordsliips saw what was done by the 
newspapers. ,Very much to his ustouish- 
pient, lie had seen both yesterday and toi. 
day, tlie whole of the evidence of the pre¬ 
ceding day pubfished at length. He could 
not be certain that the evidence was al¬ 
ways thus given without the alteration of 
a single word; and it might be said that 
tbeir iord.ship8 ought to have a vouched 
copy; but as so inucb was done in the 
newspapers, he thought there could bo^no 
difficulty in getting it detailed in the same 
manner for the use Uf the House. He 
would therefore move, that minutes of the 
evidence be printed for their lordships 
from day to day. 

The Earl of Lauderdale suggested the 
propriety of their lordships having before 
them plans of the places alluded to in the 
evidence. It would facilitate the inveis- 
tigation very much if the different parties 
would agree on a plan '; or, if that could 
not be done, each might give in a plan. 

The Lord ChanceUox eaid, that, how., 
ever desirable 'it' would be for their 
lordships to liavc on the table, every 
morning, printed copies of the proceed¬ 
ings of'tlie preceding day, it would be 
necessary,Jiefore'their lordships camo to 
any resolution on the subject, to consider 
what steps must be taken for accomplish¬ 
ing such a purpose. Unless they de¬ 
parted from their rule, that wliatevcr if'as 
printed for the use of the House must he 
lield to be correct on tlie ,rcspoiisibilily 
of the clerk, he did not see how the 
printing could take place. Witli respect 
to the publications to which the iiohlc 
lord had referred, it was easy to under¬ 
stand how persons who might obtain ad>- 
mission there, could, by rciiiing’ dVeiy 
half-hour in succession, be enabled to 
give an account of the proceedings. After 
ml the experience he had had in matters 
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itim}, he. doabted. «h6ttrei^ any 
,; 9 (il}ty which might be obKuned iirem haV- 
ring'the miautea (mated Irom day-to-day 
would be a compenaalioh Ibr the depar¬ 
ture ffom their tordslwpa* tute.- 

Tlie Earl of Daciington,.in consequence 
of the objections to nis motfoni withdrew 
it. And ..the diouso being called over, 
the counsel were called in. 

• Then iTeorforo Majooch\ was again railed 
in, and ilirther cross-cxainincu as follows 
by Mr. Rroiigliain, through the interpre- 
tatioU of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Do yoif recollect a German b^ron visiting 
ll>c nriiicess of Wales at Naples? I do not 
recollect. 

Do yon recollect a German baron visiting 
the princess of Wales at Genoa afterwards, ou 
her way from Naples to'Milan ? I do not re¬ 
collect. 

Did any German liaron visit the princess of 
Wales at the Villa Villuiii, during her resi¬ 
dence there.? There was a baron whom I 
think to be Uussian, who twice paid his visits, 

’ but 1 do not know what name he had, and 
this is the same which was mentioned to me 
also yesterday. 

• Was the name of that person Ompteda or 
Ontteda, or any name sounding like that? 
I’rcciscly I cannot recollect the name by 
which Ire was called, for it was an extraordi¬ 
nary name, or unusual name. 

Arc you sure it was nut baron Pampdor? I • 
do not recollect. 

.1)0 you'recollect that baron, whatever his 
name was, at the Villa Villani more than 
once? Once I remember; more I do not 
remember. • ' 

' ' ilad’hc not a servant with him, who used 
to live with the other servants of<the house? 
I remember'he.had a semnt, but whether 
he Jhred with' the. servants of her royal fii^- 
»c.wi, I do not recollect. 

Was tlwre not a room-in the house of her 
rojyal liighness at tlie Villa V'illani, which 
’ was'called the baton’s room, giving it the ex¬ 
travagant name whatever he had r I do not 
- remember'this.’ ' , 

Do^ ybu recollect a thunder stoim upob thp' 
}ake» in trbich her royal highness’s party of 
pleasure was exceedingly wet? I do not 
remember this; ' 

Yoii have'said that in the house at Naples, 
the rest 'df the suite of her 'royal highness 
except Pergami slept in another part of the 
house from iier roj-al higlmessf I do not re¬ 
member rThether the other fathily slept sepa- 
ratk-or dletapr. 

■ - Do you how mean to say that the reat of 
> thefamily of the suite, excefdihg Pergami, did 
not' Sleep'at a di.starh ibpa^le part of thb 
house? remember the’posltren of the bed- 
^ rooms of her royal .highness and'Pcrgadli, but 
those of the family I do nbt recollect. ’ 

'•! 'Hiea ycslf dd'im'ncollect now,‘and you 


will hot swear-now, ibat of--the suite 

of her royal highness” did>9fc!)ip«part,'at-a se¬ 
parate part of the houiar?-'I'toinehtfaer well 
where her royal highness and Perganiif slept, 
but as to the rest ot the family,<1 donut reculi 
.lect where they slept. - 

Was not this question put to yoh thS^iday 
before yesterday, “ Did the other' phople 
of the suite sleep in thatpart ot the house, or 
at a distance?” I remember the position 
where her royal highness slept. 

Answer the question put to you, was not 
the following question put to you the day 
before yesterday, “ Did the other people of 
the suite,sleep in that part of the Imuse, or at 
a distance 7” Yes, it is true. 

Did you not give to that question the fol¬ 
lowing answer: “ They were separated V . I 
said Urey were separated, but 1 meant that 
they were so situated that they could not 
communicate together; I meant to say, that 
they could not communicate together. • 

Did you mean by that, that there was no 
passage, no way by which a (lerson could go 
irora the room of her royal highuess to the 
rooms of those others of the suite. 

The Sdicitor General on reference to the 
Minutea stated, that the former answer of the 
witness was,- that tliey were separated. 

- Mr: Brougham stated, that the Italian .word 
used by the witness was'“ lonlano,” wliich 
meant “ far olF.” 

The Solicitor GeneriU objected to any.in¬ 
terposition to alter the Mmules after they 
had been taken down by the short-hahd- 
writer, andT acquiesced as a correct traos- 
lation, " ""I' ■-'* 

The Intertireter was dircctwl to^be| as pre¬ 
cise as possilde in his translation. -< 

Do you mean to represent, that tber«-«as 
no way of going-from the princess’s room to 
the rooms of the restrof.'the suite, except by 
Pergairti’s? Whatl remember that 1 have 
seen no passage. 

f>oyoa mean to represent, that there was 
no way of gietting from her royal highness’s 
rootit to the rooms of the reSt of the suite i I 
have seen no other, 1 have seen no passage. 

No other passage tlian what pastuge? - 1 
have not seen any passage that led from the 
room of her royal highness to that of the 
family, I have seen no door except that which 
led into that of Pergami. '' ' 

Do you knoW where the rest of thd family 
in point pf fact bad their rooms ? 1 do not 
remember that • 

Will you swear that the' roqjtis of Hieroni- 
mus and Dr. Holbnd 'and William Austin 
were not close by the room of her -yeyal 
hyiness? This Ido not xccollect.. 
j .When you w^nt frotn yifpjja .to Milan 
with ybiir father, where did you jodge ? At 
my bouse Id home. • 

How did you support yburielf? With my 
money. ’ 

Ildw long did your oxtn money last ? I do 
not remember how long h listed me, '< • 
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.:.Piit«ay body'dvft you any eipnejp. ihcrt? I 
( do nol'jri^iii^nbei;;^ v(b«n t | 

received mon^, bat after' i had )bti Vianaa 
ngbody, gava me money, for I must speak 
' clbariy orepenly... 

Did any Iwdy give you moneys at Milan, 

' after yoahad gpt there? I remember ttiat 
they did not. ; ' 

Uow long did you remain at Milan at that 
Procisely 1 do not recollect, but I 
think 1 remainra between the space of etgh* 
i teen and twenty days. * 

When you had. returned with your father 
to Vienna, did you not yourself pay for the 
. vcttHcina who carried }'ou back? Ves, I did 
pay the vetturina back- , 

Who gave you the money at Vienna before 
V you set out from Milan ? Colonel Brown. 

At Vienna? Colonel Brown gave me the 
money to go to Viciuia. 

Who gave you the money at Vienna to go 
to Milan? My father paid for my journey; 
this 1 do not.'ittmember; butel know well 
that my father paid for my journey. 

■ I : Who gave you money at Vienna before you 
set out? , , . . 

The > St^kilor General objected to the 
. question, , as assuming that some person gave 
him money at Vienna. . . 

. The preceding questions and'Answers wer^ 
M«ad, and Mr. Brougham was directed to 
proceed. 

tu Mr. Br<mghttfn.^Vf\v> gave you money at 
Vienna before you left it? My father paid 
the; jpurncy; nobody gave me money: my 
fothec paid me iny journey, and I. remember 
that nobody gave me money. 

Uow soon after you got to Milan did any 
body give you money? Nobody . gave- me 
money when T arrived at Milan: when 1 
/ .Arrived at Milan nobody gave me money. 

>W bile you remained at Milan did any body 
•give vou money? 1 remember not; I rc' 
member that nobody did: I do not know. 

What is the answer you mean to give^? I 
remember to have received no money when I 
arrived at Milan; 1 remember ] did net: 

van *o;” I do not know; “ p^iuno;''- more 
no than yes: *< non mi rkordoi' I do not 
nemember. 

Mr. Cohen being directed by their lordships 
to state whether he gifted in the interpre* 
tation given by the niarchese (It Spioeto, 

, stated that he aid. . *v 

The Earl of Itosehery said, thgt it was 
' ntoat essentmi that the House shpuld un- 
I,; derstahd what the oieaningj of non mi 
tteofdo was; whether it war that the wit¬ 
ness did'hot remember a certain leveot, or 
that fie ir^menihered that no sueh thing 
«ecui*r^.‘ ' i’ 

Lond Jjon^furd begged that the last 
answer given By the witness should Be re-. 

^he interpreter} from 
tile sh^-bamU^iter’A a/oim *.... /- 


The' iVQurqaia' af L^sdaad tbiAigItt 
the better.;eourse w6uld be for their. Joid- 
abips to l^ie the questioneaa they ktftod 
upon the crOssHixaminetion; 
wards, when the regular time cafHio' for 
their .aoratiny,. to put -such queatiotw as 
they pil/ensed. . ■ ^ 

Thq Lord Chancellof^ stated, that the 
usual practice was, for the counsel to pfO* 
ceed in their examination, cross-examma- 
tion,and rc-exainiuation, before tbeir lord¬ 
ships interposed. 

The Lord Chancellor^Mr. Brougham, 
proceed with your cross-examination. 

Mr. Brougham. — My lords, I have done 
with the witness. I have no farther ques¬ 
tions to ask of him. In a common case 1 
should certainly be satisfied with this exa¬ 
mination. In this cose I have certainly 
no reason to desire to ask him a single 
question further. * 

Re-examined by ilfr. Solicilor General. 

Did your father conduct you fruin Germany 
to Milan, tor the purpose of your being ex¬ 
amined as a witness with respect, lu the con¬ 
duct of-the princess of Wales? 

Mr. Broughatn objected to the question as 
leading. 

JWr. Solicitor Genera?,—Upon yoijr arrival 
at Milan, to which place you say you were 
conducted by your father, were you examined 
as to your knowledge of the.conduct of the 
princess pf Wales during the .time that^yuu 
were ki her royal highness’s service? ItjWAB, 

Had you any other business in Milan? 
No. • 

Where, after that examination was. done, 
did you go to? To Vienna. . < 

j *When you were at Milan, before you ware 
about setting off on your journey to return to 
I Vienna, do you recollect having received any 
money or noy Before my settiog out from 
Milan, yes; before my departure. 

For what purpose did you -receive th-at 
.money ? To make my journey. 

Did you receive any money befprp- you re¬ 
ceived, that money for the purpose of enabling 
you to, make your journey? I-do .not,.re¬ 
member. . . 

W hat do you mean by “ JiTon mi ri 9 ordo?” 
When Isay Non mi ricordo,” I mean that 
t have not in my bead to liave received the 
money, for ifrl ,had received tlie muney I 
would say yes; .hut I do not remember it now, 
but I do not, recollect the contrary. 

The Interpreter sworn on behalf of lier 
majesty wa^informed by the.tr lordships, tliat 
the House expected him to interpose when¬ 
ever he apprehended, that the iiilerprctatipn 
given by the other interpreter was ’- not 
correct. 

Mr. Solicitor General.—Xou., havp. stated 
that after this-examination-you reVprned to 
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who bent you to this,country now ? 
idj>luiiel Bruwu; he sent me from Lilian to 
Vienna. 

Who sent you from Vienna; to tJondon at 
this This! cannot |s'ay, for a person 

came to fetch me and tell ‘me to come from 
Vienna to I/ondun. 

Did that person come with you.? This 
person has conducted me to London. 

After you had arrived in London, h\d you 
£0 oyer to Uollaud? Yes, 1 set out for 
Holland. 

Did you remain in Holland with tlie other 
witnesses? 

Mr> Brougham submitted, that, if t|ie 
rules of courts of justice were to be ad¬ 
hered to, as he understood they were to 
be m this case, the re-examination could 
only apply to points which arose out of 
the cross-examination, and his learned 
friend was proceeding into new matter. 
He madu this observation merely for sake 
of regularity. 

The Solicitor General said, that he was 
as anxious to preserve regularity as his 
learned friend, and maintained that lie 
was quite regular, as be was proceeding 
to interrogate the witness with respect to 
his movements since his arrival in this 
country, the cross-examination having 
applied to the witness’s joum^, as well 
as to what happened to him in iLondon. 

IMr. Brougham denied that he had put 
a single question witli regard to the wit¬ 
ness's journey to Holland, however he 
’ might nave interrogated him as to his mo¬ 
tions while resident in this country. ' 

The Solicitor General argued, that .his 
learned friend had put several questions 
to the witness with respect to what hap¬ 
pened to him upon his journey, how he 
went from Vienna to Milan, how he went 
back, what became of him upon bis arrival 
in London,, palpably with a vi€w to cast a 
doubt upon the character of his testimony, 
and to .induce an inference, that he was 
delivering his evidence from some over¬ 
ruling, improper motive. He apprehend¬ 
ed, thero^e, that, to repel such an in¬ 
ference, he was entitled to examine the 
witness with regard to all his motions; 
from the time he left Milan, to the hour 
of hie appearance .at bar. If it were 
ot^prwise, especially where the character 
of the witness was questioned, it would be 
in the power ef>a counsel' to take up the 
evidence by piecemealy to-present mrbled 
Btateqjent^ i|i4 f ive efaj^e poTouring 
to ^ ihe^htfVeSi.c^curajdajiicca and con?, 
duct Qtt^O wilopaa.., Pqt, tjio course for. 
which ho;cQnto^d»^ was .opt only accord* 
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ing to the rules of,la^,hqt of copimon 
sense, and was, eviddniuy .necessary in 
order to elicit (he trutHl‘, . 

Mr. Brougham liefe offered Inmself.to, 
the attention of the l^ousej and ipeeting 
some interruption from a cry of “ Ofd^r,” 

, the Lo}-d Chancellor said, Mr. 
Brougham, you have the right of reply." 

Mr. Brougham expressed a hope that 
he would be allowed to execciso that right 
in the usual way of courts of justice, 
where an advocatd was not interrupted by 
any cries of approbation or disapprobation 
from the judges. He repeated that he 
made his objection to the course of 
examination ■ which his learned friend, 
was pursuing, merely with a view (o 
preserve regularity. It was his original 
intention to have gone into every parti¬ 
cular connected with the journey and 
movements of the witness,* but from what 
had transpired tliis morning and ye.8ter- 
day, he felt such a proceeding unneces¬ 
sary, If he bad put any question to the 
witness which could warrant the course of 
re-cxaminatlon proposed by his learned 
friend, it would be easy to point it out; 
and unless that could be done, be main¬ 
tained that the question to which he hud 
just objected was inadmissible. But if he 
did not forget himself as much as other 
persons appeared to have done in -the 
course of this examination, he had never 
put any such question. He had not in¬ 
deed said one word as to the witness’s 
journey, unless as to that from Vienna to 
Milan and back again. He bad put 
no question as to the witness’s jour-, 
ney from Vienna to London, or even 
as to his trip into Holland. Under these 
circumstances, he thought his learned 
friend could not consi 8 tentl 3 ' prosecute his 
proposed inquiry. Indeed, if his learned 
friend were allowed to do so, he saw no¬ 
thing to prevent him from going back 
before the witness^ journey from Vienna- 
to Milan, as well as to other points which 
had not been tetuebed in the cross-exami¬ 
nation ; nay, into the birth, parentage, and' 
education of the witness. His motive for 
pressing this objection was, to guprd 
against any irregularity in those pro¬ 
ceedings. . . 

The Lord ChanceUor stated, (hat whatr 
ever difference there migltt be with re¬ 
spect to the- rules of ef jdenco in''paFlia- 
roentary proceedings, and-the rides of 
eyideMee acted upbn in - belbw, 
was ipffuented by a, ddftm^n IHgt'tW. 
nearer, aind qloiier theif .bir^ipif.lcG^ftb 
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tlife rules of laiV In tlie courts' below,' the 
better they would discharge ,the duty 
wl^ich they owed to all parties. Tlitit ,he 
was himself* of opinion, in w’hich the 
learned judges concurred, that this in¬ 
quiry ought to go on. ■» 

The (|ucslian was proposed to the witness ? 
Yes, 

Afr. Solicitor General. —^’fo the best of your 
recollection, how long did you remain there? 
Twenty or twenty-five days; I do. not pr*?' 
cisely recollect. 

Did you afterwards come over to this coun¬ 
try with the same persons? No. 

Did you cotnc to tliis country with those 
persons with whom you were liviug in Hol¬ 
land ? No. . 

Did you come over to this country with 
those persons with whom you were living in 
llolfand? No, others had remained in Hol¬ 
land ; I am not come with all. 

Ifynii did not come with all of them, did 
youcuinc with some of them? With some 
of them. 

Did you come in a vessel up to LondodftP 
Yes. 

Did you land with the same persons in the 
neighbourhood of this place ? Yes, the same 
persons with whom I tame from Holland 
have landed at the same dwelling wliere 
1 am. 

Is that near lhi.s court ? Yes, it is. 

Have you all remained there iirotn that time 
to^lhe present? Yes. 

Have you come from that place for the pur¬ 
pose of giving evidence here? Yeg, , 

llave^ou all dined at the same table? 
Y^cs. 

• On hoard the Polacre, at the time when 
this tent was raised, were mademoiselle 
Dempnt and madenioiseile Brunette on board? 
1 do nut remember that. 

Do you know mademoiselle Demont ? 1 
know her. • 

Was she on t^iat voyage ? Yes. 

• Did you sec her from lime to lime? I 
saw her. 

After the vessel left .TaflFa, on the voyage 
back to Sicily? She tbi'owed the journey; 
the Voyage. 

And the countess Oldi also? Until her 
royal highness landed, the equntess Oldi fol¬ 
lowed also. 

Was the sleeping place of these women 
below deck? 

Mr. BroMgAam objected to the (Question, 

Air. Solicitor General. —Do you reinclnbcr 
where the sleeping-place was; wiiether above 
or.below the deck ? ' * 

The counsel were informed, that it was the 
wish of the house, that the counsel, on ori¬ 
ginal and re-exaniiiiatiou, would put their 
questions, generally so as to avoid objection. 

Afr. Sojujifor General. —Was mademoiselle 
Btuiiette op bpard during the»voyage ? Yes. 

■ WitH feafp^ tW 'thc Villa d’Estc, you have 
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told'us therb Was a passage contigubua tif the 
apartment of tlie princess; was there any' 
door at the. extremity of this corridor? A.t Uie 
end of the corridor lliere was a wall oi(l the 
left; there was a cabinet of her roytW' high'- 
ness. ■ 

Do you remember whether, in going' inlo 
that coisidor, llicre was a,door to close the 
coniduii if necessary ? Yes, there was a door 
which shut up the corridor; and when that 
door was shut tlicrc w.as no way of going 
into the room of her royal highness. 

When tliatdoor was shut, so as to prevent 
persons from going inlo llic room of her royal 
highness, diuil prevmjt any person in the 
bed-room of Bergami from |iassiiig into tlie 
bed-ruom of her royal highness f When tiiis 
door was shut, as far as 1 recollect, there was 
a passage by which people might pass irom 
the room of I'ergami to that of her royal 
highness. 

. You liavc staled, that besides the approach 
to the bed room oi'Pergami at NapksDbrough 
the small cabinet in wliich you slept, there 
was a small door in that bed room of Bcr- 
gami? In the cabinet there was a door 
which led into the room of Pergami, 

Was there in tlie room of I'ergami another 
door ? Another door by which Pcrgaini came 
himself. 

Where did that door open to'? f will go 
into the room of Pcrgami; 1 mount tiie stairs' 
and turn to the left, 1 cross the room where 
her royal highness dined, and there was a 
small corridor, and on the left thpre was the 
door of the room of Pergami. 

Was that door near tlic dining-room in 
nvhich the princess and her suite dined ? la 
the middle there was this small corridor. * 
Between the two, do you mean ? Yes, be¬ 
tween the two rooms; at one end of the 
diiiing-room there was tliis small corridor,.’ 
and on the left there was the room of I’er- 
I garni. 

[‘ Was that the room where the princess and 
her suite dineiji, and where the servants at-; 
tefided ? If was. 

' Uow long did you remain in the service .of 
her royal' highness ? Three years. 

Were yoifc dismissed from the service of her 
royal highness, or did you go away of you* 
own accord ? 1 askerl once tor my dismi-ssion' 

I at Rome, and twice at Pesaro, and the secom^ 
lime Pergami granted it to me. * 

. At the time when you left the service of hec 
royal highness, did you receive from her royal' 
highness any certificate of yoiir good conduct ? 
Yes; I had it not in the hand-writing of her 
royal highness but there is her seal; .Schia- 
vini wrote ihi^aper.' 

Have you got that certificate about ydu ?—* 
The witness produced it. 

- The Marquis of Buckingham sdld,'it 
would be quite impossible for their lord- 
ships to understand the nature 0 ^ the evi¬ 
dence given, iHth accuraey, utlldss they 
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wvutf furnished by the fioiiBsel on both 
sfdef with somepUn dr piatnrof tlieapart- 
’ ttaents to which tlie evidence t’ef^rred. 

The Lord C/iance//or.-»-The' better way 
would be, for the counsel on each side to 
agree upon one' pifn for the information 
of your lordships. And if they do,concur 
in delivering in sdeh a plan, let it h/ive no 
denoroinatioo of rooms; but let the apart¬ 
ments be mar.ked 1,2, 3, or 4. The plan 
should be produced to-morrow morning. 

The Solicitor General stated that the 
counsel in support of the bill were in pos¬ 
session of some planst- but that they were 
subject to the objection referred to by 
their lordships; but that copies should be 
prepared according to the intimation now 
made by their lordships. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he felt great 
difficulty ind^ in acceding to the pro¬ 
duction bf a plan in this stage of the pro¬ 
ceeding. When their lordships recollected 
that these plans must necessarily embrace 
descriptions of ships, palaces, houses, 
inns, and other places, in so many coun¬ 
tries of Europe, they must at once be 
struck with tlie difficulty of compliance. 
The plans, even'with the numerical ar¬ 
rangement, might lead to serious injustice. 
He must, indeed, be an uncommon framer 
of a plan, who could so arrange it as that 
it would .not at once furnish the wit- 
ijesses with the relative position of all the 
rooms they had to describe, and at once * 
%nable them to reconcile their evidence to 
the actual description. He begged to ap¬ 
prise their lordships that he meant to re-' 
guilate his evidence principally, or at least 
a great deal upon tnh description of the 
bouses given by the witnesses - on the 
Other side. Now, how coiild he do this 
witli effect, if be we^c oliljgcd, at the 
ouliset, to produce a full planf* The pub-- 
licarion of the evidence, morning' after 
morning, was not calculated to promote 
(be juitice-of the case; but from the cir¬ 
cumstance- of so many of the witnesses 
being foi^gners, the language of that 
publication; was not understood oy them, and 
consequently full information .of what was 
passing was not received in such a quarter. 
But any. man/ w|ietber he understood £ngi> 
lien or not, ' he had eyes, most under- 
eiarid a plan.^ ^While the pulmeation went 
on, and the language was not understood," 
the 's^itn^sOS were nothing’the vi^iser, but 
A plftb'i^^ncd.pui them m possession of 
all. an end at once,' then to 

*' tion i * tliet vamshed at once, 

and thfl tutelary fiptfit oC-she plan aetUed 
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every iMngt If the pbtn inim indeed or¬ 
dered tOi be drawn up from the description 
of the evidence as already given before 
their lordships, then he could have no ob¬ 
jection to such an arrangement; but he 
could never consent to tlie circulation .of 
such a plan as. that called for, in the pre¬ 
sent stage of their proceedings. 

The counsel were informed no plan 
could be dciivered-until it was sworn to be 
ah accurate plan; that, supposing the 

K lan to be accurate, the witnesses would 
ave a right to look at it; but that it 
might be left to the counsel on one side 
to produce a plan, and prove it to he cor¬ 
rect, and |he counsel on the other side te 
object to It, if they were informed it was 
incorrect. 

The-Marchese di Spincto was directed 
to translate the paper delivered in by the 
witness. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he had not 
cfi^-cxamitied as to the conduct of the 
wuness while in the service^ of her-royal 
highness, but that he was ready to admit, 
he was.uonsidered.as a good servant, par¬ 
ticularly a good travelling servant,.daring 
the whole time he was in lier royal high¬ 
ness’s service, and therefore submitted- 
that the reading of this paper was inappli¬ 
cable and incorrect. 

The Solicilpr General submitted, that 
the course of the cross-examination had 
been to hnpute misconduct to the wit¬ 
ness ; that certain questions had intimated 
that he was to he considered as a member- 
of a gang which attacketl the house of her 
royal highness; that he afterwards applied 
to her royal highness to be taken into her 
service again, but that his services were 
refused. 

Mr. Brougham was bdard in replv,, 
and further stated; that it was not brought 
home tq the knowledge of her royal high¬ 
ness,*being written by Schiavinr, who was 
not proved to be connected with her royal 
highnesg.’ ' ’ 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that there 
were two questionsFirst, whether this 
was authmticated to be the act of the 
illustrious personage implicat^cf in the in^ 
quiry:—Secondly, whether, if so Authen¬ 
ticated, it could be received in egidejgee: 
that updn the lattifr question b&jdid nok 
.understand there was any AuAt-m thw 
minds of the learned judgi^, end there 
was none in his own; but that ho ^ on- 
terilain a doubt wbethef 
proved tlia^ tliq person 
-had tome; authority to k 

; could be read. ‘ . n. J[o - 
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Mr. SsKei^ General.w.-'Da you remember 
Sclitavini ? . I do. ^ . 

, WhM situatioo did he bold in the hotise> 
hol^ of the princess when you left? Equerry 
tnafcsciallo. 

What df you mean by roaresciallo ? The 
person who commands. • 

Had he the general management of the 
house ? To command; I do not remember. 

Where was the princess at the time when 
Schiaviiii gave you this character ? 

Air. Jirougfmm objected to the translation, 
as implying that it was a certificate .of good 
character, wlicreas the contents were not at 
present before their lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that if it was 
written bv any person shown to have JHen 
authorised by her royal highness then it 
would be permitted to be read. 

Mr. Sitlicilor General .—Can you say whe¬ 
ther Schiavini had the general management 
and supetintendatp^tt: uf the servants of the 
household? J do not know who commanded, 
fpr l*ergami commanded, Schiavini command¬ 
ed' both commanded; it was impossible for 
me to know which of the two commanded, 
who' Was the superior commander; Pergami 
came and Commanded, Schiavini cam6 and 
commanded $ ail Commahdied. ' ' 

One of their lordships intimated, that the 
word Servants had been translated * lie Corte,' 
and the interpreter was asked whetlier that 
would include the personal attendauls on her 
royal highness. 

Alarchese di Spineio. —It would include the 
whole of the establishment of a person of the 
rank of her royal highness.—was acqui¬ 
esced in by Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Solicitor General,-—Who,'- at the time 
when you left the service, liad the immediate 
supei'iuteudance of the servants ? This I do 
ttot remember. 

Did you apply to Schiavini to give you this 
paper f 

Air. Brmigharn objected to this (jiicstioil as 
irrelevant; tor t|)c proof of the application to 
Schiavini, or evdn of this paper having been 
written by that person as major domo to the 
princess, could answer no purpose whatever in 
this case, unless it appealed to haVe b£eu au¬ 
thenticated by the princess. 

The Lord Chancellor intimated, that appli¬ 
cations to Schiavini, unle^ the evidence 
should he carried farther, would be useless; 
that the counsel who offered it must at all 
eveto prove that Schjpvini was in the habit 
of kiyitig s'lOiAIar testimonials to o'lher Her- 
vatSi.' ‘ • 

TbiS^Iteitor General tiritbdrew the ques¬ 
tion, Btating^thet he was' net able a\ present 
to carry il&Etber; ■ 

' ’%xaiAiriM by the Xor^d*. 

' X>or<^!ilu'dfcktnif,T-You state, that in the vdy* 
front, Ihe '^t. \6 Terfacina, there wire 
IMits put qnitbe deck of the vessel*, what sort 
of waatlfiMf had yo4P I do not remeinber. 
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Lord Ellenbffroughi*^\ioyr was lier royal 
highness dressed whin she passed through 
the cabinet to Pergami’s room.ut NaplesI 
do not rcTOember.* 

Earl Grt’iy.—Dill you see her royal hi.ghi 
ness distinctly pn tliat occasion ? Yes. ^ 

Blit you do not know how she was dressed ? 

I do notiremember what d^css slic had. 

VVerOyou yonrsplf in bed? Yes'. 

You were tinderslood to say* that her royal 
highness went and looked at you i* Yes. 

Did you pretend to be asleep at that time ? 
As I am now asleep. 

Inlerprcler .—He means that he was awake. 

Earl Grey. —Did you pretend to be asleep ? 
Y'es, I feigiicd to he asleep. 

Did you shut your eyes ! Yes, a Ivalf: by 
shutting the eyes no one can sec a pcr''on.', 

You shut them just enough to make her 
royal liighncss think you were asleep, but 
not enough to prevent you seeing her ? Yes. 

Y^ou stated that you*left general Pino’s ser¬ 
vice at the blockaucikf Mantua ? Ivum the 
blockade of Mantua; that is, before slrutting 
the gates of AlanUia. 

Did you leave general rino’^-serVrce volun¬ 
tarily, or were you dismissed I I remember 
to have asked my dismission from the adju- 
tarii Ltinard, and he told me he ennid not 
grant me my discharge until general I’ino re¬ 
turned from Alilant 

What did you do inconsequence of tiiab 
order ? I continued to remain in Ins Service.' 

Did you remain till tiie return'of general 
Pino ? I did. 

On his return, did gcfieral Pino give you 
your dismission.? The adjutant came and 
told me I was now at liberty. 

Did you get a certificate of service from ge¬ 
neral Vino ? No; because I did nut even ask 
for it. • ■ 

JVhere did you go immediately from ,the* 
service of general Pino? To Aliian, to my 
family. 

How long did you remain at Alilan? I do 
not remember^hc time. 

Did-you remain out of service while you 
Y^ere at AJiian? Out of seyvice. 

How did you maintain yourself during that 
time ? In getting some money by buying and 
selling horses; in making tnirses to be.bought 
and horses to be sold. 

When did you leave Milan? 1* do not re¬ 
member when I left Milan. 

, Where did you go when ypii left Milari ? 
To Vienpa, during the time of the congress. *’ 

How did you go to Vienna? I had a horse 
of my own^and with -two of my. companions, 
we put some money together, and bought« 
small speeiea of small cart, and we travelled 
together. ... - 

What was your object in gojng to ytepn^.? 
To see whether I could find some place ^fie^ 
a moulbfifl of bread: to gel niy bread.*' 

Lord Darnley .—You stale thak Tergami 
was in the habit of dining with her royal'mgh- 
nesa, liayifigcotnmenceaktGcnoa^ ahdeoa- 
i 3 L • 
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tinucd iilways allerwarcis; you baVc also 
/taici), that Jady Charlotte Campbell joined 
Tier royal highness at Milan: DicVlady Char¬ 
lotte Campbell ever dine with het’if>yal high¬ 
ness at the same table with Pergami ?' I'his I 
do not‘recollect. 

Marrjuis of Buckini^hatfi.-^Y ou have slated, 
that when on board the polacre you saw Per¬ 
gami hand down'the princess to Ine place 
prepared for the hath ? I did. 

Did you see Pergami and the princess enter 
the rabihet in winch the bath was prepared? 

1 did. 

You have stated that you handed down two 
huckcls'Of water to Pergami for the bath, and 
that Pergami received them ? I carried two 
pails ot water to the door of the bath, and 
Pergami came out and took oiie of the pails; 

I do not know whether il was hot or cold. 

Did you see tlic princess when Pergami 
took the pails from you? No; because she 
was within, and I did r^t see her. 

You say there was aimthcr cabinet within 
the flinit'ig-rooni bcsidc.<rlhat provided for the 
bath ^ I do not remember whether there was 
another cabinet. 

Then the following Questions put to the 
Witness, and his Answers to the same, were 
read Trom the Minutes of yesterday; 

“ W'as not llie bath taken always, when 
taken, in the di»ibg-room*it&elf ? Not in tiie 
dminz-room, hut in the room next to il. 

“ \\ hat do you mean by the room next to 
il? \ small room. 

W hat do you mean by the other small 
room,, where was that plarxd ? Another 
sriiall room that was on one side. 

" Do you [fleun, lluit after you entered from 
the fore jiart ot the vessel, where csxr^ body 
slept, into the dining-room, that within the 
dimng-ruoni there was another small room 
entering into it? As soon as you enter tthe 
‘dining-rooiii there was a small ropm where 
tlie princess took the bath.” 

tVas there another small room' within the 
diuing-rooin besides that used tor the bath? 
l^jio not remember. ' 

' \Vhen the princess and Perghmi dcscend<ld 
to go into liic place destined lor the bath, did 
you see the countess Oldi ? 1 did not see her. 

• Did you see any of the female attendants 
of the princess? I did no't see any. 

■Did yon see any of the leinaic attendants’of 
the princess on that occasion on the deck of 
tiie vessel above, when they descended be¬ 
low? 1 did not see any myself. 

Earl of Carnarvon, —You have mentioned a 
tent having been erected upon the deck of 
the polacre;} was that a double tent? I do 
not remember vvhether there was one ojr two, 
but 1 know well there was this tent where her 
royal highness was. 

• Did that tent cover the whole deck, or was 
theroi room' to pass' by the side of it '! There 
WHS room for people to pass. 

Do you know wiielhcc any person slept in 
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that spue left ? I do uot rernembci ]| bi^ 
seen any person. ■ , * ‘ 

Marquis of Buckingham '. —At what time ot* 
the day was this bath taken on board the po¬ 
lacre, morning^ or evening? About ndon; 
somewhat before dinner. 

^Vas Pergami dressed or undressed when 
he received the buckets of water from you ? 
lie Was dressed. 

'I,ord Fuhnoulk .—^You have stated, that at 
the Villa Villani you remember the princess 
to have given a blue silk gown to Pergami ? 
Yes, a blue silk gown. 

How do you know that the princess gave 
Pergami that blue silk gown ? ficcaiisc 1 saw 
it afterwards upon the back of Pergami. 

question was, “ Do you reinem- 
bevR^e princess giving that blue silk gown to 
Pergami '"and the answer was, “ Yes.” How 
do you know the fact that it was given to liim 
by her royal highness herself? Because he 
told me that her royal highness had given iiiiii 
this dress; he, be himself told me so. 

Earl of Oxford. —You have said, that you 
saw the princess and Pergami in the cabinet 
on board the polacre, but that you did not sec 
! the princess when you brought in the w^tcr; 
when was it yen saw the princess in the ca^- 
binct? When the bath was ready he went 
up stairs, took her royal highness, brought 
her down into the room, and shut the door. 

Ixrd Duncan.—To a question put, “ Do 
you know whether, at the time you took the 
water, the princess was actually in the bath, 
or not?" you have stated, “ That you cannot 
know." To another qiicstinn, “ Whether tiie 
female attendants were upon the dock.'" you 
have answered, “ That you did not sec thfcm." 
Can you swear that none of her female atten¬ 
dants were at that raornent in the bath-room 
with the princess? Yes, 1 can swear to hav¬ 
ing seen nobody go into the batii- room of her 
royal highness. 

Were you actually in the room, or merely at 
the outside of the door qf the cabinet, nr the 
doUr of the inner room ? I was at the door 
when Pergami went up stairs*fo ti'll her royal 
highness that the bath was ready; when they? 
came down, Pcrei|ai tbid me, “ Be at thi; 
door, ^br if ther* e any need of water you 
shall give il to me." 

At which door was it, at the outer door ot 
the inner door, that the two pails of water 
were given ? ‘ Ait the door of the bath-room 
itself. , ■ . 

Earl Grey.—Could yon, in the positipn in 
which you stood at the door ofthe balh-robm, 
see every body that was m that^ooin ? When 
it was open 1 could, but wheit it was shut t 
could nqt. 

Will you swear there was nobody in that 
bath-room except the princess and Pergami? 
I can swear, and I do swedr, thattlfere wasno 
other when Pergami and her royal highnes.? 
came into the room, because 1 put my'seif at 
the door. ^ • 

Do you njeaii posilively'to ^weari thatyou 
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saw nobody else go into Uiat room, or that [ 
nobody else could be in that room without 
Your knowledge? 'I have seen no other but 
her cjyal highness and I’ergami. 

Was it possible for any other person to be in 
that room without your seeing tliem ? No, that 
cannot he, for if there had been aiiollicr peV- 
sun, T should have seen her, and f swear it. . . 

Lord AuckltniJ .— Did yon remain in ihe 
outer room during the whole time tliat the 
princess and I’ergaini were in the inncrrooin r 
At the door witli the two pails of water. 

Lord Chancellor. —You have stated (vide p. 
36 of the printed Minutes), being asked where 
the bath was prepared, that it was jircpaicd 
in tlic cabinet of her royal liighncss; you were 
asked w’hu assisted at the balh, and ^oii said, 
“the first time I. carried llie water into the 
balh, and then Ikntulumeo Pergami came 
down and put his hand into the bath to .see 
the temperature of the water, tlien he went up 
st.tirs and handed her royal highness down, 
after which the door was shiit,*aijd Uurtolotnco 
Pergami and her royal liigniicss remaidbd 
alone in tfic cubiti,” was there any person in 
tlic room in wliicli the balh was when Per- 
gaini went up stairs to bring the princess 
down ? There was nobody, 1 saw nobody; ■ 

Was there any person in that room when 
lie brought the princess down ? No. 

Or when the door was shut ^ ■ No. 

Earl Groivenur .—Was there any other door 
by which persons could, go into llie room 
Yvlierc the bath was placed ? 1 had not seen 
any other door. 

Was there or was there not? I had not 
seen, if there was any other. 

Will you swear there was no other ? I have 
not seen, and I swear that, because I have not 
seen any. door but that. 

Lord Chancellor. —If there was any other 
dour into the room where the bath was pre- 

f lared, must you have seen if? If there had 
leen another door 1 must have seen it; but I 
have seen no other door. • 

Lord AucMancjf —Did you see the princess 
and Pergami quit the bath-room I No,-but I 
have seen Pergami come put of the room to 
go on deck; to call the ingid to come down 
and dress her royal highness, and 1 jiave 
heard, with my own cars, wlicn he said, “ ma¬ 
demoiselle Dcniont, come down to dress her 
royal highness.’' » 

Leaving her royal highness by herself in 
the hath-mom ? Alone in the balh-mom.. 

What was your position when Pergami 
left the hath-Aioin ? I was still there witli 
the hot water, because I thoiiglit that they i 
still might need the hot water. 

Could you at that time sec into the bath¬ 
room ? When Pergami went out, he went out 
sideways, and immediately shut to the door. .' 

.Ilow long had Pergami and the princess 
been in the room before Pergami wont to call 
the maid ? About balf-an-hnur. 

Marquis of, NunNy.—Was Pergami, on re¬ 
tiring from the bath-room, dressed in the same 
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way as when he handed the princess in ? lie 
was. * ‘ • 

Earl Grei /.—Did you remain with the warm 
w.ilrr at the door of the balli-room, when 
Pergami went lo call, the maid to dr^s the 
princes.« ? I remained there till he told tnc 
to go aw.iy. 

Wheu^lid he tell you to go away.^ When 
he wcnt'np to call nuiiliMnoibcIle Demont, he 
told me, now no more water is wanted. 

Did yoiego away muuodi.itcly, or did yon 
wail till macleimiiscllc Demont came down 
stairs? Pergami vemamed up, mademoiselle 
Demont came immedi.ilely down, ami 1 took 
i iTiy pails and went away ; and 1 saW madcr 
I moiselle l.)en'out alone enter the bath-room. 

I Do yon know how long the princess re* 

J mained in the batli-rooin, alter madcniuiselle 
Demoqt went, to licri' I cannot know it be¬ 
cause I went away about my business, 
i When mademoiselle Demont came down, 
Pergami did not anno with her ? No ; 1 saw 
onN mademoiselle ITeinont. * 

Lord Anson .—Jji page '20 of till' printed evi¬ 
dence, there is Ihi-. qiic‘'tif)n‘ “ Do you re- 
incnilier at any time when the princess- and 
Pergami were below in the room lor the pur¬ 
pose of taking a bath, being culled lo supply 
any iddiliunal water,” to which yon aieswer, 

“ I do rcfiieniher, two pails, one of hot and 
the other of cold waterUfAn leceiving lhoso 
orders, did you go any where lo gel that 
water, in order lo have, it leady *111 the lime 
• that Pergami might call for it? No, 1 went 
>no where, because there was a sailor who 
gave me the water at the door of the dining¬ 
room. 

'I’hcn yon received the water at the door of 
tlie dmin^-room, not the door of the bath¬ 
room r The sailor came as tar as the door of 
the dining-room, gnd brought the two pails, ^ 
and I took these tw’o pads and rarried them ' 
to the door of tlie room where the balh was. 

Did you receive the pads in the dining¬ 
room, or did yon go to the outside of the diii- 
iiig-room door;ito take those two pails ? At 
•the door of the dining-room; I did nut go 
out of the room. • 

How did the sailor know that this water 
was likely t* be w:mled, on Pergami desiring 
you to have it ready ? Beuuise the sailor had 
got ready the bath in the room, and it was 
said her foyal highness was going to take-the 
bath. 

• faird Darnlft /.—You slated, that a tent was 
placed on the deck of llie polaeic ; what was 
the nature of that tent; was it that comimiiily 
called teut, or iiicrbly an awiniig^ It was a 
lent which was spread rni the deck by the 
moans of a rope, and then in the evening it 
was closed as a’ jiaviiion, as a tlused lent, it 
was closed all round; in the evening tins tent 
was let down and was ('lo.-.ed all round; ami 
they said, “ Sujp it well, slop it all ioutid, see 
that there he no hole, no opening.” 

Was it single canvas! Sometimes it Was 
a single tent, sometimes other pieces pf can¬ 
vas were put round to sMp the openings. 
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Earl Crasremir.—By whom were you recoin- 
luetulcd to the service of her royal highness ? 
By Bartolomeo ^ergatni; that I rMnembcr. 

Earl Grt'v.~Do you know that the princess 
was in the bath before Pergami left the bath¬ 
room to call madenioisclie Demont ? ■ This I 
cannot know, whether she was in the bath, 
because I did not see into the bath-ropm. 

Marquis of Lurlsdorea .— ^Yoii have, stated, 
that when you were at Home you asked for 
your discharge, but did not obtain it; and that 
allerwards at Pesaro you asked, for your dis¬ 
charge, and did obtain it. What was your mo¬ 
tive for wishing to be discharged from her 
royal highness’s service ? Because her royal 
lughness was surrounded by bad people. 

Earl of Carnarvon. — Ilow was her royal 
highness dressed when she went into the 
hatli-ropm with Pergami ? As far as this 
goes I do not remember. 

^ Was it an ordinary dress, or a bathing dress ? 

1 his I do not reiiiember precisely cither, what 
dress shq liacl. 

A\ liat was the size of the bath-room ? Per¬ 
haps from lierc to the first bench (from 6 to 7 
feet); a small room. 

M liat furniture was there in that room ? I 
rmicniLer that there was a sofa bed, or sofa, 
where in the morning we placed the cushions 
when we opened the tent. 

Marquis ofLan^otm .—Vou have stated, in 
answer to a <|uestion put to you just now, that 
you asked to^qiiit, and actually did quit her 
royal highness’s seryice at Pesaro, because 
you conceived a bad opinion of the persons 
iiliout her royal highness; if that was your 
motive, wliat was your motive for making the 
apphcatioii afterwards, which you have stated 
you did make, to be restored to her royal 
.highness's service. Had you then tfitered 
your opinion of the persons by whom her 
, royal highness was surrounded ? I applied to 
Schiavini, in a kind of conversation, wlietlier 
It might he possible to enter again into the 
' service of her royal highness thus, ipi a playful 
ttfay. 

' bid you then mean nothing tjiat was serious 
by making the application.to be received again 
into the service of* her royal highness ? No, 

^ as people do in common conversahon; would 
It not be again possible to enter into the sqy- 
vice of the priiiccsa; and I was in service at 
that lime. 

Lord Falmquth.-^you have Stated, in page 
SC, in answerto this question," Doyouknoxx,' 
whether, at the time you took tlie water in 
this way the princess was actually in the bath 
or not?” " I cannot know.” You have just 
now said, that when ^ou lopk in the two pails 
ot water that Pergami received into the bath¬ 
room, if there had been anybody there besides 
Pergami you must have seen them; how is it 
thaJ^OH reconcile this apparent inconsistency, 
that, when you could nof see whether the 
princess waa in the bath or not, you could see 

J ether there was any other ^rson in the 
m besides Perguai? , . 


Some discirision arising whether there was a 
contradiction in the evidence, the ques¬ 
tion was withdrawn. 

Lord De J)un$tamiUe. —Yon have 'said 
that in the journey from St. J.eaii d’Acre to 
Jerusalem you and Carlo or Carlino sometimes 
slept between the outer and the inner tent. 
Can you recollect how often you so slept? J 
remember twice. 

Do you remember at either of those times 
to-have heard any conversation, or anything 
that induced you to believe that there were 
two persons in the inner tent ? Yes. 

Could you distinguish whose the voices 
were ? I could not distinguish the voice; but 
I heard whispers. 

Could you understand of what persons the 
voices were, whether male or female ? 1 

heard two voices speak by whispering, but I 
could not make out whether they were 
women’s voices or men’s voices. 

Mr. Brougham requested ]icrmi^sion to 
suggest a question, to be put by tliuir lordships 
to me witness. 

The Counsel were informed that they might 
propose'any questions to their lordslu|is. 

Mr. Brougham proposed the following 
questions, which were put by their lordships. 

You have stated, that you were in place at 
the time the conversation passed between you 
and Schiavini about being taken back, what 
were your wages at that lime ? I was in the 
service of the inarchese Erba Odescalchi. 

Did you or did you not make repealed ap¬ 
plications to Tlieronimus also to be taken 
back into her royal higliness’s service ? This 
1 do not remember. 

Did you or not also make application five 
or six times to Camera to be taken back into 
her royal highness’s service ? Softly on tliis 
point. The first or second time that Camera 
arrived at Milan, Camera sent his son for 
me, and Camera told me, and I remember it 
as ^ell as if it was now,—'i'eodore Majoochi, 
do not enter into any service, because her 
royal highness'wishes to tak£ you back, and 
I shall pay you. This conversation must be 
put down, such as4t is, and I b£g to be al¬ 
lowed to speak% Camera told me—^Tcodore, 
give me back the certificate of your good 
serrdee, give me back such paper, and I 
will tell to her royal highness .that you 
have not takefi a further engagement — 
that you have not been in any further serviee, 
and she will pay you for the whole time you 
have been out of service—all ttlie time you 
have been out of service, and aU .the damages 
or tosses you have suffered;and,I told Camera 

Camero, give me back my paper; because 
I had already given him my papeti because 
rather than go to serve her royal highness on 
account of the persons that are about her, I 
will go and eat grass. 

\\^s this conversation with young .Camera 
or with old Camera? ' Witl^ CaoMxa the fa- 
thei. ■ ^ 
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Did you or did you not, «fver make applica-; 
tiun at any other time to Camera, to be taken 
back into her royal liighness’s service? No. 

Do you know wholher Camera was exa¬ 
mined at Lilian ? Of '.this I know nothing. 

F.ail o;' Laiulerda/e .—Was ttiis conversation 
you had witli Camera at Aldan, hef'orc you 
wei.l to Vienna, or siilisequent to your re¬ 
turn ? Bet'orc i went to Vienna. 

Tiic witness was directed to withdraw. 

Gactuno Ftiturzo was called in, and the follow¬ 
ing questions proposed through the inter¬ 
pretation of the marchese diSpineto; 

Mr. ■ Denman .—What religion are you 
of? A Human Catholic. 

W hen did you last lake the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper? 

flic counsel were informed that the ques¬ 
tion was not usual. 

Mr. Denman stated, that he should he able 
to show that, in the opinion of Catholics, an j 
oalli was not binding, iiidess taken soon | 
alter confession, and the Lord’s Slipper being 
taken. 

file counsel were informed, that in the opi¬ 
nion oflhc TIoiisc tlie oath would he binding; 
and their lordships directed that it should be 
administered. 

Tlie witness was sworn. 

I‘l\ainincd by Mr. Atlorney Getieral, through 
^ the intcqiretatiou of the marchese di 
.'spiiicto. 

’ W hat countryman arc you ? A native of 
Naples. 

AVhat is your occupation? Captain of a 
merchant vessel. 

Arc you part owner of the vessel which you 
command t I am. 

VVliirt share ? One fourth. 

Til flu* month of April 18t6, were you mate 
oi a ship tiien commanded by a person of the 
nameoi Gaiginlo? 1 was. 

What was the ^izcofthat vessel? ^o\e 
three biiruh'od tuns. 

Do you remember the princess of Wales 
coming on board that'Ship at Augusta in 
Sicily ? 1 do. iff ■ 

To what place did the vessel sail from Au¬ 
gusta with the prince.ss onboard? Directly 
to Girgeuti: at Girgetitiwehad not sufficient 
water for the ship, aud we sailed to Tunis. 

Do you remember the natnes of the persons 
who accompanied her royal highness on that 
occasion ? Almost ail. 

‘ Mention Ike names of those whom, yon re- 
' collect? A certain Bartolomeo Pergami, a 
count Schiavinva certain William Austin, a 
certain Camera, Teodoro,, Carlinb, a cook 
named Francis. ' ‘ 

Any females?. Yes. • 

Wiio ? The countess Oldi, I believe, but I 
do not remember quite well;'‘'1be dame 
d’honneur, two* chambermaids, one- of whom 
was called Dumont, the *ot^r was called 
Brunette, and a little child, called VicMrine. 

11 
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When you first sailed from .Augusta to 
Tunis, do you know the situation ef the cabins 
appropriated for the princess’s and tbe copn- 
tess Oklilb sleeping roonis? The real cabin 
of the ship wasdividcd into' two; .on l^ie right 
hand tlicre was the bed of her royal highness 
on the Iclt, that of the countess. 

Giits^lo those cabins, was there the dining 
cabin?, f lure was. * 

Do you know v. here, at that timc,Pcrgami's 
cabin was ? 1 do. « 

Where was it? In tlie first cabin,'on tbe 
right hand, immediately after the dining¬ 
room. 

Interpreter. —I cannot make out whether 
it was immediately after, on a straiglit line, or 
on one of the sides. 

The question was proposed to the witncs.s. 

Tlic whole size of tlie ship almost was di¬ 
vided iiUo three parts, not quite equal; the 
two lateral parts were, divideil into small 
cabins; one ot those small cabins, that pro¬ 
perly which was most near to the poop, and 
was near to the dining-room,' was that appro¬ 
priated to Pergami. 

Did the dii^ing-room extend the whole 
breadth of the ship? 

ATr. Denman objected to the question .as 
le.iding, and submitted that the witness .should 
he directed to describe the situations of the 
rooms. 4 

The Attorney General was heard in support 
of the question. 

The Attorney General was informed by their 
lordships tha^ lie might pul the question, did 
the dining-room, or did it not, extend tlie 
’vhule breadth of the ship ? or that it might 
be preferable to ask. ITow mncli of the 
bread til of the ship did the dining-room 
occupy ? 

The question as thus tfiodellcd was prf- 
ppsed. • 

The whole Breadth. 

After you left Tunis, did Pergami continue 
to sleep in the cabin in which he had slept 
upon his voyi^e to that place, or did he sleep 
in any other part of the vessel ? 

Mr. Denman objectec^to this question, as 
Essiiining that lliey did leave Tunis. ' 

. Mr. Attorney General. —After yon had been 
at Tunis did you sail from thence to any other 
place? Wc .sailed for Malta. 

After you left Tunis, did Pergami continue 
to sleep m the cabin lie had first occupied, or 
.did he sleep in any other part of the vessel 1 
His bed was removed into the dining-room, 
and most specially, or proncriy, or particu¬ 
larly, on the right hand of tne dining-ruom. * 

Interpreter. —I have translated tliat word 
in several ways; 1 cannot give the proper 
r. meaning of the word in one word; f should 
translate it, “ more particularly on the right 
hand,” or “to speak more correctly, on the 
right hand.” ' 

JIfr. Attorney General. —Was tKe right 
hand side of .the dihingeabin nearelor fartner 
from tjie priucets’s room than the left' band 
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side of that cabin ? As the chamber of the 
princess wjis ontlie rij^lft Wnd side, it. was 
more near, because -they were both on the 
same side. * 

Wheraabont was the door leadinp; into Ihe 
princess’s bed-room? The room of the prin¬ 
cess had a door which led into the dining¬ 
room, and then it hjd another door ofr com- 
niunicatiun with the chamber of the tdame 
d’honneur. • * 

• Was that communication with the chamber 
of the dame d'honneur from within the prin¬ 
cess’s room’ Yes; the cabin was divided 
into twH) chambers, as we have said, one for 
the princess and the other for the dame 
d’honneur, by a painted canvas; before rcacii- 
ing the end of this canvas, at the boards or 
partition which divided the ship, there was a 
door of communication. 

When PergamVs bed was removctl into the 
dinin.g-room, how far was it from the door of 
the princess’s bed-room ? The room of the 
princess had a wooden partition which divided 
It from the rest of the ship; on the oppo‘>ite 
side was the poop of the ship; near to the 
canvas on the lett hand was the bed of the 
princess; nearly In the midd'le of this parti¬ 
tion there was a door which led from the room 
of the princess into the dining-room ; on the 
right hand in tliis dining-room, at a proper 
distance, was situated the bed of Pergami. 

If the door you have mentioned was open, 
could a person in the princess’s bed see Per- 
gami’a bed ? Why»noh according to the divi¬ 
sion which was made; in whatever' situation 
a’ person Was in tills' bed of Pergami’s, he 
could not help sceihg the bed of the prinrbs's 
when the door was open, the situation of the bed 
was such that they could not help-seeing botli 
together, but a person might stand up in \he 
bra in such a positibn that he might not see 
the bed of the princess; if he ^tobd uprighf; 
he might put himself into'a situation not to 
see the bed of the.princess, but a person in 
tbe bed of Pergami might seo the bed of the 
princess because they were’in th^ same line. 

You have stated, that the body of«the>ship 
was divided into thre^‘divisions; on each side 
were cabins, a passage in the middle termina¬ 
ting in the dining-room; in going ^m that 
}iassage ■ into the dining-room, how many 
doors were there leading into that dining¬ 
room?' 'rhere were two (Kiors. 

' After the ship sailed from Tunis, was one* 
of those doofs closed? Yes, one was closed; . 
it was nailed up. 

.After that, was there one entri^ncc or two 
from the dining-room' into that passage? 
One outer door. • 

Wherd did you go from-Tunis? To.Malta. 

From Malta wlierc ? To the Archipeiggo, 
and the island of Milo. 

Did you afterwards go to St. Jean d'Acre? 
After much voyage, we went to' St. Jean 
tl’Acre, 

Where did the princess go from St. Jean 
d’Acre? To Jorumlem, to visit the holy 

places. 
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: Did you-acepmpany the princess on that, 
visit to Jtirusalem ? I went in her comp'dny. 

During that Journey, did you travel by night 
or by day? We travelled the whole of the 
-nipht and part of the day ; but during the 
other part of the day, wlieii it was very hot, 
we rested. 

When you rested by day, were any tents 
erected? Not always, for at Nazareth we 
lodged at a private house; hut when vve left 
Nazareth, until another convent at a little 
distance from Jerusalem, we rested in tcut^. 

Ill wJiat teiit did Pergami rest? Wheie 
the tents were raised,' wc dined also-; and iii 
one of thos.e tents was the princess; and in 
this tent was immediately placed an iron tra¬ 
velling bed; and upon apiece of matting, like 
that in this House, was put another” bed ; 
then they there dined, with the countess Old':, 
and Austin, and'Pergami; and then I saw 
nothing else, hecsiisc 1 went to dine myself. 

Do you know who slept in that tent ? For 
the prinepss I know, because it was the tent 
of the princes^; but as far as the others are 
conccrfici^ I do not know, for I went to rest 
nij’sclf. 

Do you know iVhere Pcrgami slept? 

Mr. Denman objected to this (|ueslio!i, 
the witness Imving stated, that he was in a 
situation in which he was disquaiiiicd from 
knowing where Pergami slept. 

The Attorney-General was heard in support'. 
of the question. • 

The counsel were informed, that in the opi¬ 
nion of their lordships that question might be 
asked. 

Mr, Attorney General .—Do you know 
where Pergami reposed during the time tiicse 
tents were erected ? I positively cannot know 
where they sippt, because I left them and 
went to dinner. 

Mr. Penman interposed, and desired that 
no more might be interpreted; stating, that 
in the further part of the answer llie witness 
stated his imagination. 

'fhe Attorney-General objecle,d to the inter¬ 
preter being interrupted while giving the an-' 
swer of the witness. 

The^counscl were informbd, that it was the 
desirC^f their lordships that the interpreter 
might not be interrupted in giving the answer 
of the witness, that the House miglit judge of 
its application to tj^c question. 

Mr. Brougham subipRteil, ‘that tlicir lord- 
ships might ask the interpreter, whether it 
was or not, an answer. 

The counsel were informed, thet the inter- 

{ irelcr being sworn to give the answer, their 
ordships m^st hear it as he translated it, and 
must judge'vf its application, the counsel res¬ 
ting perfectly satisned that if it sliould not be 
evidence, it would have no .weight in ■ their 
lordships minds. 

'I'hc inl^pretcr was directed to proceed 
with the answer. 

Interpreter.-—Tbe words are^ " but I ima- 
gine,” 
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Mr. Denman ‘again interposed. Their 
lordships, lie said, knew that,'in a coui t 
of justice, it', instead of taking the state- 
mf;nt from an interpreter, they examined 
tl\c witness himself, and he answered that 
he did not know some particular point, 
but that lie guessed or imagined some cir- 
cuiiistance relative to which a question 
tiiight be asked, the coqnsel appealing in 
such n case would not do his duty to his 
client if ho did not instantaneously inter¬ 
pose, and prevent the witriess from pro¬ 
ceeding. In any court whatever, he con¬ 
ceived the same course should be followed, 
and that the counsel, when a circumstance 
of that nature occurred, was bound to bid 
the witness shut his mouth.' Here, when 
a wprd was interpreted '* 1 imagine it 
was absolutely necessary for liim to inter¬ 
pose to prevent the whole of the answer 
being received. 

The T,o>d Chancellor stated, the in¬ 
terpreter could not be stopped in giving 
his answer, until it appeared from so much 
of his interpretation as he had made, that 
lie was tli(*n about to state imagination, 
and that it now' apptsring what the wit¬ 
ness was about to state, was the witness’s 
ifmaginatioii and not liis knowledge, that 
he could not give that in> evidence. 

The Interpreter was directed to inform 
the witness, that he was to state to tlieif 
lordships only tht^facts within his ^know¬ 
ledge. 

Mr: Attornei/ General.—VhA you ever see 
Pergami reposing under,any other tent ? No. 

\Vheii you were iit Jerusalem, were you 
present at the church there at any ceremony ? 
I was. 

Was the princess there .> She was. 

What was the ceremony ? Pergami, •Aus¬ 
tin, and the« count Schiavini were mads 
knights of St Sepulchre. 

Do you know whether that if^a Catholic 
order? It. is, because they wii^ed first to 
know something about the holy .Sacraments 
from us Catholics. 

, Whilst you were at JeI^)sa1em‘, was any 
other order conferred upon ]?f rgami ? Whilst 
we were at Jerusalem I know nothing of it. 

Did you rdinam at Jerusalem with the prin¬ 
cess, or return before her to Jaffa? I went to 
Jaffa before tier rqya|,highness. 

Did the princess and her attendants em¬ 
bark at Jaffa on board the same ship? They 
did. ‘ 

After they left Jaffa, was any tent made 
upon the deck o&lhe vessel? There was. 

W .is t hat tent closed at night ? It was. 

, Was any sofa or bed placed under that 
tent' Tlicre was a sofa and a small bed, the 
same which her royal higllness had on tba 
.journey. 
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ilow were that sofa and bed pla^d tinder 
tbc tent.? They niaite an angle, with a little 
distance to make a passage. 

Have you yourself ever assisted in closing 
that tent at night? .Oiitsidc 1 did. , 

Wlio was in the tent at the time you have 
assisted in closmg it? Tlie princess, Pergauii, 
and soijie person belonging, to her service— ‘ 
some ^jf her suite. * 

Du you know who remained in that tent' 
during tlic niglit? Tliose yrlio remained 
under Vho tent 1 do not know; but tlie ser¬ 
vants who were in the lent, came out of it, 
tor I saw them on the deck, and spoke tu 
them. 

A doubt was siiggesleil whether the witness 
had not,said they came in and out of the 
I lent, and the question was proposed to the 
witness. 

Under the lent 1 do not know who re¬ 
mained ; for this tent had a coinmiiiiicatioit 
which communicated also below; and whe¬ 
ther the princess went out also from it, 1 do 
not knowl 

Have you ever seen the tent raised in the 
morning? Yes, 

Whom iiave you seen under that lent, or 
have you seen any persons under that tent 
wliciPit has been raised in tlic morning ? Fov 
tlic most, the pniiLCss eillier sitting or lying ' 
on the sofa, and Fcrgami oii the bed, and some 
person ill the seivice; sometimes 1 did, and 
sometimes not. 

When you liave seen Pergami so on the bed, 
how wa.s he dressed ? Willi his u.sual lower 
' dress; and above he had a species of Grecian 
cloak or toga—a species ot morning gown 
wilii large sleeves. 

Have yo(i ever known that tent closed dur¬ 
ing the day ? 1 iiavc. 

For how long at a time? A little time, 
half an hour or an hour: • 

* Who were under the ^tent when it was* 
closed in tlic day I It appeared the same as 
it. appeared in the evening when the tent was 
closed. 

• Who we^e^lnder the tent at the time it was 
closed in the day ? The, princess, Pergamt, 
fand some person belongin.g to her service that' 
assisted iy closing tlic tent. 

Did that person who assisted in closing the 
tent come out from it, or remain under it? 
Many times I have seen this, person on ser¬ 
vice come out, but at other tirnes 1 wasem- 
.ployed about tl^e business of tlie ship, J do 
not know whether this person came out or 
remained. 

Interpreter.—I mc6 the word person, as. he* 
does not say whether it was male or female. 

Mr. Attor7iey General.—Vo you know by 
whose ilirectioiis the tent has been dosed on 
those occasions ? Somctinfies the roiint 
Schiavini, or Camera, but always one of .the 
siiite of lie.r royal highness. ■ 

Have you ever seen the princess and Per¬ 
gami walking togeliier upon the.deck? T 
I Iiave. 
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In what manner? Arm in arm. 

Have j'fiu ever seen them upon the deck 
when they have not tieen walking? I have. 

lit wljal&itiiatiou have you seen ll/jni then? 
In dii^ewjiit iilualions. 

Dc^ciihe some of them ? Sometimes bitting 
on a gun,'with the arm of one behind tlic ’ 
hack of the other, because the gun wa($ snidll, 
Mippovting each other wiiii the arm ;*bome- 
ttnies Pergami lying on his back upon his 
small bed, and the princess standing near to 
the bed of Pergaini leaning forward; but 
whenever this happened, the captain, now 
with one excuse, now witli another, sent me 
aw^, because we are distant relations. 

You say you have seen the yirincess and 
Pergatni sitting on a gun with ll>eir arms 
round each other, have you ever .seen the 
princess and Pergami sitting in any other si¬ 
tuation? I have. 

In whaf situation have you seen them ? 
Sometime; I have seen Pergami sitting on the 
bench near to the main-rnast, and the prin¬ 
cess bitting on his lap or thigh, with an arm 
round liis iicck over his shoulder. 

Have you observed how Pergami's arm was 
upon that occasion ? Pergami’s arm was be¬ 
hind the back of the princess, and the arm 
of the princess was round the neck dF Per¬ 
gami. 

You. have stated that there were a sofa and 
a bed placed under this tent, do you^ know 
where that bed was taken from when it was 
placed under the tent ? 1'his sma]l iron bed 
came on board when tlte princess came, with 
all of her funiitmc or luggage. ‘ 

Do you know, before Hie tent was erected, 
whore, that bed was placed? First of ail we 
must observe the nature of the bed, which bad 
the legs of iron, and a piece of canvas with¬ 
out boards at the top; when we began to 
stretch ibe tcui upon'deck to shelter from t|}e 
‘ sun, then the princess ordered this sofa to 
rest herself during the day, and then also from 
out of her luggage was brought forward this 
.small led. 

Do jou remember in the ceurse of your 
voyage St. Bartholomew’s day, the S4th of 
August? Ido. 

Did any thing particular taker place on 
bo^rd the ship on that day ? During that day 
there .was general piirlh through the whole of 
the equipage, pr the whole ot the Crew,, which 
coiild hardly be kept in during the evening; 
afterwards dishes were sek.with lights ta 
make an iiiiimiuation all over the ship, and 
^to all the jailors was given to drink; by the 
order of I’ergami, they had a dollar each; 
and all tlte crew danced, and they cried, 

long livefif. Bartulbnieo! long live the prin* 
cess! long live the.chcvalier!” 

V/h^. Pergami came on board at Jaffa, did 
be wear any other orders than the order of St. 
Sepulchre ? At parting from Jal& il was 
seen several of her majesty’s court appeared 
with orders, with a yellow or straw-coloured 
ribbon. . 
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What was that order called ? St. Caroline. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denman, on behalf 
of the Queen. 

Who of the household had lliosc orders you 
have last named? Ptrgami, Austin, the 
count Srliiavini, the doctor. Camera, and the 
t\yo English oflicers who were in the service 
of her royal highness. 

Had.not every one who had been at Jeru¬ 
salem with her Vf)yal highness those orders ? 
Ibotall; hut only those .seven persons whom 
1 have mentioned. 

You say you arc a Neapolilan by birth, 
where do you live now when you are at 
home ? I am fixed at Messina, because [ live 
with my father, who iscstablishedat Messina. 

Interpretex. —Uc means that he is still with 
his father ; tbit he is not emancipatril. 

YVhat is your futltcr? Gian Battista 
Paturzo. 

What busines&or trade? First )>ilut in llie 
royal navy of Naples, with llie rank of an 
oflioer. 

You arc not married yourself, are jou? I 
am not. 

Have you always borne the same name? 
Yes, certainly; I never changed iny name. 

Was your name well known on board llio 
ship you have been speaking of? Y'es, cer¬ 
tainly; by all the crew who knew me to be 
the pilot. * 

Of how many d.id the crew consist? The 
crew consisted of two-and-twenly in the 
avholc. 

They were all constantly employed in ma¬ 
naging the ship? The^Irew was cm|)loycd 
both in the service of the sliip and the service 
pf the'princess, as I was employed myself. . 

Ilavt; you seen an^ of them lately ; within 
this week ? I have seen (he captain. 

What is bis name? Vincenzo Oargiiilo. 

Have you seen no other of the crew during 
this week ? I have not. . 

Have, you seen any gf them within this 
half year? About two months ago; hut 
diiripg the last six months, as Mcssiua is a 
thorough^re, I have seen some of the sailors 
on board, vessels. 

Who wds the man whom you have seen 
within the last two mouths ? Francesco da 
Campora. * . 

Wlicre did you^se.e him ? At Messina. ' 

Was the little gun you spoke of upon the 
deck ? On the deck, we could not carry it in 
our pocket. 

The bench near the mainmast was on the 
deck also? ’The bench was upon deck, be- 
<au$e it forms the traprdoor. 

■The erbw had access to all- parts of the 
deck at all times? As soon as the tent was 
closed, nobody could pass through the place 
occupied by the- tent, but in ml the other 
[lartsufthe ship they might go on deck 1 
mean. 

. Were you ever%t Milan ? Now in my way 
here. 
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You came from Messina to England by 
Milan? I fame from Messina by sea to 
Naples, from Naples by land to Milan; Paris, 
Dieppe, from Dieppe I crossed the sea to 
Brighton; and from Brighton by land to 
London. 

Was that the first time you were at Milatt? 
Yes 

Who first applied to you to come here? 
For this business, the English vice consid at 
Alessina. 

W hen was it ? Towards the 23rd and 24th, 
or 25th of the last month, July. 

Was tliat the first time you were desired to 
give evidence upon this subject? Yes. 

Did you go to the consul, or did the consul 
come to you ? The consul sent for me; be* 
cause he had been cl\arged by the minister at 
Naples. 

What arc you to have for coming here? 
For what 1 have lost, it will be very little in¬ 
deed. 

How much is it you are to have? For 
coming here, I must receive, as a competisa- 
rion for the ship and the trade 1 have been 
obliged to give up to conic here, eight hundred 
dollars a month. 

/iifcryu c/er.—The dollar is about 4*. 3d. to 
4t. 4d., but I remember once to have changed 
it as higli as 4s. 5d. 

Mr. Denman. —Did you pay your own tra¬ 
velling expenses ? I have paid nothing, be¬ 
cause 1 came accompanied by a courier. I 
have been obliged to come, because the mi¬ 
nister applied to the consul, and the consul 
told me, that if I would not go, I should be 
made to go, hy means of the government; 
and as the husiacss was to say the truth, 1 
was not willing to come to such extremities. 

W^ho was that courier? From Naples to 
Milan, Nicola Janneo; from Milan hero a 
Mr. Krou.se, or something like it. 

How did you travel from Naples to'Milan? 
In a carriage; I could not go on foot. 

Do you mean a stage coach, or a djjigence ? 
A hired carriage, which the courier hired. • 
Tlien it was hised for you two ; not a car¬ 
riage which ai^ p^on might take his seat in 
for paying ? Those questions it is useless to 
put to me, because I know nothing at all abmt 
It. T saw the horses changed, the only thing 
1 know is, that the minister gave me to tlie 
courier, and the courier brought mP here. 

The minister gave you to on« courier, and 
that courier gave you to the other,Mr. Krouse? 
This courier brought me to Milan; at Milan 
colonel Brown nve me into the charge of the 
other courier, i^en the courier brought me to 
Milan; at Milan we delivered a letter to 
colonel Brown, which letter the minister had 
given me; and colonel BroWh gave me*to the 
charge of Mr. Kronse, who condticted me here. 

How long were you at Milan P I have not 
my memorandum book in my pocket book, 
perhaps two or three days. 

Where did you live during those two or 
three days P At-an inn. * 
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How often did you see colonel Brown there ^ 
When I took the letter.to him, and when X 
wenl to take my leave to set out with the se¬ 
cond coiiriiir. 

Did you see a man of the name of X^mer- 
carli? The nameofVimercarti I do not Know 
at all; this is the first time it reaches toy 
car. j 

Did you see any person* there who exa¬ 
mined you, and took down wiiat you had to 
say ? Yes. 

What was that person called ? There was 
present colonel Brown, two person.s, the per¬ 
son who wrote, who made four, and t made 
five. 

Did colonel Brown put questions to you P 
Just like this gentleman, to tell the truth and 
what I had seen. - 

Were you sworn upon the cross of Christ ? 
I did not lake any oath on the cross, because 
1 was not asked; hut it was the same, be¬ 
cause if 1 did not take it then I can take it now, 
and a thousand times before I die, because it 
is the truth. 

Were you sworn at all at Milan ? Not at 
all. 

Had you been examined ^at Naples before 
you set out? No. * 

How did you travel willi Mr. Krouse from 
Milan to Paris? Also in a carriage. 

Were you and Mr. Krouse alone in it, or 
were there any other persons ? I and Mr. 
Krouse and the post boys that were changed. 

I Was it a cabriolet ? VVhal we call a calashc, 
with four wheels, with two scats to sit upon. 

* When did you arrive in Loudon.^ Yester- 
day. 

How long did you rfemaln at Paris ? We ar¬ 
rived in tne morning, and set out in the 
night. • 

In the course of that day did you see auy 
person at Paris who talked to you on this 
subject ? No, in regard to my de|K)sition, no. 

,Did they ask you any quesf^ns upon this 
subject? 1 want to have a better explanation, 
because I do not understand. 

Did any body* talk to you at Paris as to 
what you were to say against her royal high¬ 
ness ? No; because otherwise it would have 
been the same that wc have just been saying 
now of the deposition. 

It is not asked whether any body told you 
what to say, but whether any person btui any 
conversation with you on the subject ? Did 
any body talk to you at ail at Paris on the 
su^ect of the princess? No, for in Paris 
I was so little a time that it was hardly suffi¬ 
cient for me to rest, for I was travcilingby 
post. 

Were you never examined before upon this 
subject before you set out from Messina for 
Milan? No. 

W hat day was it you were at Paris ? W hat 
is to-day; for I do not know. 

This is Wednesday; how many d^ age 
is it P Those are such minulia: that I do hot 
remember. ■ ' 

3 M 
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Do you iDoan to say lliat yon cannot tell 
whetlicr yon were at, Paris during the last 
week or not ? Salurd'ay, the last week, 1 wai 
at I'aris. p 

Have you been examined since you came to 
Englifnti? Yes. 

Ikfurcyou came into this house I mean ? j 
Yes. ^ i 

ILave you been'brought into this place be¬ 
fore you catnc in just now as a «ilncs's ? No. 

When were you examined here inijondon? 
Yesterday. 

Do you know the name of the gentleman 
who examined you ? No. 

You were not sworn, I suppose, yesterday? 
No. 

Where have you been since your arrival in 
London? There; where all the rest were, 
wlierc there is communication with tliis room, 
down below. 

All the rest of whom? Others; persons 
who aie tlierc. 

How many ? . I never had the curiosity to 
reckon\hein. 

(.'an you tell wbelljcr there were twenty or 
one h'.nidicil ? [ have nut reckoned them ; I 
think ofniy own business. 

Do you mean to say that you do not know 
whelhcr there are ten persons only or ten 
times ten ? Ten and ten times ten make a 
hundred, if I do know arithmetic that will do. 

In the place from which you conic Iiere, 
were there as many as six persons? Whether 
there arc six or whelhcr there arc more, I 
do not Know; I do nut know more than 
three, which is the captain, Theodore, antT 
the cook. 

Do you mean Theodore Majoochi who has 
been here examined ? Yes. 

Wliero did you sup last night ? Al^a table. 
Did I hose persons sup with you, the cap¬ 
tain, Theodore, and the cook? First of all 
' last niglit 1 took tea; secondly, there arc 
per^ons the servants in the. employ of tl^c 
place, then in the room where 1 took lea we 
were five, the captain, this 'i'heodore, and the 
other; 1 do not know who^were taking tea, 
llicie were two, three, or fobr; I paid noaU 
tentiou to the number. 

Did yon sup together afterwards? 1 took 
no supper last night; I took lee. - > 
What day was it yoq came from Dieppe to 
Brighton ! Yesterday I arrived here, which 
was Tuesday; Monday we set out from 
Dieppe, iind on Monday evening we reached 
Brighton. 

Mr. Jiroughtjin slated, that not beinjg aware 
of the attendance ol this witness, he trusted 
thcii lordships would not fee) him 'precluded 
from putting further questions to him as well 
as to (he former witness at a future time, in 
ease of receiving information which might 
render it ntatcriarto do so. 

The counsel were informcil, that the 
House would judge of the application when 
it was made, vrith the circumstances occa-- 
sioning it. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Attornejf-Ceneral, 

Have you left your sliip at Messina ? Yes, 
certainly, 

t\ hat is the size of your ship ? ''Two 
hundred and sixty-mne tons. 

Is 800 dollars per mouth more than an 
adequate cumpensatiun for your coming here, 
in coii«eqiience of your sliip and yourself 
being unemployed during the lime? 1 want 
to know whether it is meant to apply to a 
compensation for myself, or for the ship. 

Is that more than an adequate compensa- 
linn for the ship being unemployed during the 
time you are here? This 800 dollars per 
month is not so much for the more hiring of 
the ship, for I and the olhcr men of the same 
kind do not reckon so much upon the liiring 
of the ship merely as a carrier of goods, but 
from what wc can derive from our own 
trading, because we load the ship, together 
with some other merchants, at our own ac¬ 
count, and we may lose a great deal, but wc 
may Min a great deal. 

Takmw those circumslances into considera¬ 
tion, is the sum you have stipulated fur, mure 
titan an adequate compensaliun in your 
judgment? 1 cannot tell, if my speculation 
would succeed, 1 could gain a great deal 
more; but if niy spcculatiun should fail, i 

could lose mure. 

« 

Examined by the I.ords. 

Earl Grey ..—Where is your ship now? I 
have left her at Messina. 

Was it about to sail on any other voyage, 
when you left it? No, 

Must that vessel remain unemployed while 
yon arc absent ? I do nut know. 

Is it possible, that it may be sent by the 
other proprietors in tlic conr.se of its usual 
trade? W'hy not, because then they put on 
her another captain, and that liuits my 
business. 

Then [t is a compensation for your absence, 
and not for the ship not being employed i 
For the gain which 1 lose by leaving the sliip, 
and leaving my trade unattended to. 

Have you a share as the proprietor of a 
fourth part of that ship in any profits made 
by 4hat ship during your absence ? Tiic 
fourth part of the ship is mine; is given 
to me aftef the deduction of the expenses 
merely for the freight, but not for what 1 
might derive upon the gain of the trade. 

You gain the proportion of that paid for 
the profit of the freight, but not the profit of 
the adventure? None in llie merchandize, 
because as I am not present I do not em¬ 
ploy 01 ^ money, and cannot have any share in 
It. 

In the voyage from Jaffa, how many sailors 
were usually employed oa th« deck at nigiit ? 
Qf tlie whole crew, one-ha|f was employed 
fqr four hours, and the other half was not em¬ 
ployed, consequently the* olhcr half was at 
rest. * ■ . I > 
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Then tiic IIoMse is to undersUind, there 
were always ten or eleven men n|>on tlie deck 
duHng the night 1 And when it was bad 
weather all the hands were on deck. 

TlTfere were never less than ton ? Never, 
excci>t of lhob6 who during the night went to 
assist to dress the horses. * 

Those men were in the habit of walking up 
and down deck while they were on duty? 
The person at the helm was at the helm, I 
was near to the’person at the helm, and the 
others were walking at the bowsprit at the 
fore-castle. 

Was there a passage by which they could 
walk past the tent? The tent occupied a 
little more than one*balf of the breadth of the 
ship. 

Was there a passage by the sides of the 
tent from one cud of the ship to the other ? 
On the side whcic the tent was there was no 
passage, because the tent reached to the side 
of the ship ; on the other side there was a 
passage. 

Were the men in the habit of passing the 
tent during the night? Whcnevci there was 
any occasion to perform some service at the 
jwop, they passed ; when not, as is the custom 
of all sailors, they remained in the forecastle. 

Marquis ct Lnuidomn. —.4t the time at 
which you stale that you were desired by the 
captain to go away on some pretence or an¬ 
other, where were you sent away, to another 
part of the deck, or below? According to 
wbat be commanded me to do. 

State, to the best of your recollection, what 
he ordered yon to do, whether to go below, or 
to another part of the deck ? Sometimes he 
told me to go into the cabin to settle his ac- 
co'nnts, for they were 0 ]>en accounts; some¬ 
times he told me to go to the forepart, 
and take earn of the sailors, that they should 
not make a noise, or something like that. 

W hen the captain so told you to remove, 
were there any other persons that remained 
near that part of the deck where her roval 
higlmessand Pergami, and the captain, were? 
A shipis not a tuft'll; though I wentaway from 
them, I was not divided from them except by 
the great boat or the long boat, which was in 
the middle. 

Did any other persons remain in that siUiav 
tion from whence you were de.sired to with- 
tJrawf Where the princess was, was the 
princess alone; but as 1 have Mated, the gun, 
as well as this seat or bench, was in the very 
middle of the ship, wherever they put ‘them¬ 
selves, they ar^in a species of situation wher¬ 
ever they place themselves. 

At the time that you'were, under soihe 
pretence or other, directed by the captain to 
remove from that part of the deck where her 
royal highnesd, ana the captain, and Pergami 
were, were there bther persons remaining 
near to the captain, aqd to her royal high¬ 
ness and Pergami, in that part of the vessel ? 
'As soon as I vrentaway, I cpuld not know 
wbat was passing there. 
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Were there any other persons, at the liiiie 
you were so scut'.away,* who were siiftercd to 
remain in that part oi’ the deck from whence 
yon were siiil? Jlnst 1 know it before 1 went 
away, or after I have gone away. • 

At tlie time yon went way? At the mo¬ 
ment that I was going away soiiicthing was 
ordered to me, and I could jiol p.iy attention 
to what ivas done, or wlio remained. 

At the lime yoi. have stated that her royal 
highness and Pevgami were recVmiiig in tlie 
way you have staU d upon the gun, can you 
recollect whether tlie stale of tlie weather 
was calm, stormy, or otherwise? If there had 
been a storm they could not have been on 
deck; it was siinimcr-liinc, and it was line 
wcatlicr. Once wc had a storm, and they 
were not then on deck. 

Earl of /{oscfic;;!/.—1 lad your ship innch 
motion at that time? During suiniiier iliere 
is only light air, and then it is followed by 
calms; and there is hardly any tide to make 
any niulioii; and when they weie. silling 
tlicre, it was calm ; the ship did not move. 

In the voyage fiom Jall’a, you stale, llu ic 
was a communication to the cabin hclow from 
the tent; did that communication Icail to any 
other part of the ship, or was it only a com- 
mnnication to a particular place liuiii which 
there was no exit, except to the teal again f 
I will describe the plan immediately, and 
thilfe r spare trouble; if you will favour me 
with a siieet of paper I will do it immediately. 
Do your loidslups wish to have Ibc plan of 
.the corridor where the cabins were, or of the 
part of the vessel, or the whole deck. 

Did that comniiiiiicalion whicli yon state 
went from the middle of the tent to below, 
go to any other part of the ship; and if so 
to whA part ? 

[The witness drew a plan tif the ship.] 

Ittterpreler.—llc has given me llie deseri|»- 
tion of the tent;.the whole of this is the 
whole tent when it was closed, tins is the 
sofa, and this is the bed; here are the steps 
that go down bejew, and the tent would take 
in the steps inside. 

[The plan was handed in to"^their lordships.] 

• ('See next page.) 

Wilneu .—Those steps lead into the dining¬ 
room. 

Then when the lent was so placed, was 
there any possibility of gettiiig.into the dining¬ 
room except through the lent.* There was 
another place whicli I have uiarked a little 
higher up under the archway, because that 
leu into the middle of the cabins. 

In the position you have described hpr 
royal hichness and Pergami upon the bench 
under wliicli was the pump, were there any 
other persons capable of seeing their posiuon ^ 
Yes, why not; because it was a tiin^t|)at 
other people were taking the fresh aq: in 
the cool of the evening, other people .paight 
see if Uicy chose to look. 
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Ix>rd Auckland.—‘C au you recollect in what 
part of the ship during this voyage, Tcodore, 
JVlajoocht slept ? Yes. 

State it? He had as a place assigned to 
him a hammock in the hold, but wherever 
he felt more easy he stretched himself. 

Could he from that sleeping place |/bssibly 
hear what passed in the nighi in the tent? 
When he slept in the hold I believe not,^be¬ 
cause the noise must have passed through 
two decks. 

Lord £//en(orou^ A.->-DidTheodoreMajoochi 
sleep habitually m the hold, or between 
declb? To assert that would fie telling an un> 
truth, which 1 will not tell. 

Did he ever sleep in the dining-room ? I 
know not. 

Where did Pergami sleep during the voyage 
from Jafia ? There wete two beds as we have 
said under the tent,' and when the tent was 
opened, it was seen that upon that small bed 
was Pergami, and on the sota was the prince8,s; 
when the tent was closed I had no communi¬ 
cation with the part of the ship belonging to 
the princess, therefore I'do not know. 

On the v(^age from Ja^a, had Pergami 
any otlter otaMlo sleep in but the bed within 
,ttie the princess and Pergami 

dlept unl^ tent I have not seen them; 
but wlwff J knOw morally is, that the princess 
and l^i^mi sl^t under 'the tent, because 
there id^e horses ott 'bdard, which made a 
great dew of noise,«and they^'taid that they 
iMnild bear to bflow. ■ 
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Where were the beds placed during the 
voyage from Jaffa, which the princess and 
Pergami used as desoribed by yon in the voy¬ 
age from Tunis ? On the ao& there was no¬ 
thing else but the single mattrass of tlic 
princess, which was doubled, and the other 
mattrassps of the princess were placed on the 
bed, where they had been placed at the begin¬ 
ning, below. 

You stated, that the further part of tlie 
cabin was divided into two; in one of the 
rooms so formed slept the princess, and in 
the other countess Oldi; and the bed of 
Pergami was placed in the dining-room; 
where were those two beds placed during the 
voyage from Jaffa? The bed of the princess 
remained there where it was; as to the bed of 
Pergami, when he got up, it was rolled up; 
for they had other things—their luggage; for 
the bed of Pergami had not a bedstead, but 
was put down on the planks of the corridor, 
and it was rolled up in the morning; but 1 
never have paid attention to see whether the 
bed was there or .was not there. 

Was the distribution made of the apart¬ 
ments different on the voyage flora Jaffa from 
what it was on the voyage from Tunis : can 
you draw a plan of the distribution of the 
apartments before and after the alteration ? 

{The witness drew a plan of the original situa¬ 
tion of the apartments in the ship, which 
was handed to their lordships.] 
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.that the bed of ^ergtmi fretm hn rodm ^ras 
put into the dinin^bom near to*the door. 

Wb& Pergaini’s oed taken out every night 
on the voyage from Jaffa? As to this 1 cannot 
tellVhat happened below in the aparto^ent of 
the princess, because’there I had nothing to 
do, and I do not know what happened in that 

{ dace, except that when we put into a bar- 
lour, wlicrc the princess lanac<l, either with 
the whole or a part of her suite, during the 
day T, with the crew, went to clean the apart> 
menls, and thus 1 was enabled to see that 
the bed of the princess was there, because I 
went to have the room cleaned. 

Did other persons sleep where Majooclii 
usually slept ? Yes, that is where Majoochi 
had Ins bed. 

Did Camera sleep in the same place? No, 
Camera slept in the cabin. 

How many tents were there in the journey 
to Jerusalem ? 1 do not know; many, several; 
as many as were suiheient for so many as we 
were. 

Lord Chancellor.—Do you know where the 
female attendants slept in the voyage from 
Jaffa? Tlie women had the small cabin which 
1 have marked down, the other was assigned 
to the countess Oldi, but*I never went below, 
and saw whether they actually slept tiiere. 

, Lord Bclhaven .—Did you, ever see the 
lantern, or light, put out from under the tent, 
after the princess had retired from the tent, 
to any person to take it away t The light, 
yes; soinclimcs this light was given from 
under the tent, and sometimes it was carried, 
down below', by the communication below. 

Do you know who received it under the 
tent? i'his light was not put from under the 
tent; it was put out of the tent, sometimes 
the captain, sometimes Theodore, sometimes 
Carlino, sometimes the sailors; even the 
captain himself took it away, whoever was 
near. ’ 

Do you know who gave it out? No, for 
this ligitt remained in Uic tent for sonieyme 
after the tent was properly arranged; l*did 
not remain nedb to the tent beyond thd time 
in which the tent was arranged, then l.wcntr 
away; I mean when I was there. ' ’ 1 

Do you know whether any person slept in 
the dining-room during the voyage from Jaffa? 
13o your lordships speak of what 1 bavjt seen 
with my own eyes. 

No; do you know it posifively ? 

Mr. Denman expressed his unwillingness 
to interpose by way of objection to a question 
from their lordships, but submitted,' that the 
(Question was not in the form in w^ich ques¬ 
tions were usually put by counsel./ 

The counsel were informed, /that where, 
questions were put by the House, their lord-i 
ships had always permitted counsel to submit 
to the House, whither-these questions were 
correct, that' the counsel had most properly; 
called the attention of the House to the ques-' 
tioB put by the noble lord; ^at he had there- 
finest that the auhle'lerd< would state 
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the question he wished to propose; that in 
the iBcrkelcy peerage It had been laid down, 
that after the counsel has closed their exami¬ 
nations, their lordsiiips were at liberty to put 
questions not put by Ihp counsel, bein^bound 
to do justice between the parties. The ques¬ 
tion was proposed as fullows: 

Do you know whether apy person slept in 
the dining-room during the voyage from 
Jaffii? This I do not know; I do not re¬ 
member any particularity with regard to this. 

Earl of Darnley. —Do you know whether 
during the same voyage, the princess took 
her clothes off during the night, or whether 
she did not ? We must distinguish betwixt 
knowing and seeing; what I know and what 

I have seen; 1 have seen sometimes in the 
morning the princess open a little of the 
tent, and 1 saw her having a while gown on, 
a dressing gown, or some gown or other, and 
she openea the tent just to take a morsel of 
air in the morning betore the sun rose. 

Mr. Cohen was asked whether that was the 
whole of the answer, and he stated that it 
was. 

Lord Ellenborough. —Have you ever seen 
Perganii look out of the tent about the same 
time? No; because towards the sea where 
the princess opened, the princess opened just 
as little as to put out her upper parts, her 
neck or shoulders. 

Was there any communication between the 
chamber in which the princess slept down 
below, and that of the countess Oldi, when 
they both slept down below ? Yes, there was 
a communication to pass from tlic room of 
the countess Oldi to that of the princess. 

Without going through the dining-room? 
Yes. 

Ml*. Denman requested their lordships to 
put a question to the witness, which, under 
the leave of the House, was proposed as follows: • 

*What is the name of your ship at Messina? 

II Vero Fedcle; 

Does it belong to the port of Messina? She 
does. 

What are thi names of your partners ? Only 
Jagonio Milanase. , ‘ 

Earl of Lauderdale,—Ttom your knowledge 
of the situation of the dining-room relative to 
the tent, cSuld a person in that dining-room 
hear what passed in the tent wiien the tent 
was shut up ? Yes, a person might bear well, 
provided they were words pronounced with 
their natural force. 

[The witness, and also the counsel were di¬ 
rected to withdraw.] 

The Lord Chancellor said, that before 
the House separated, he wished to stfltbf 
that he had not failed to hppl^ tQ thie 
highest sources of inforpiation, pn ,(jlie 
point, how far prosecutions roiglit^0e im¬ 
ported against witnesses cxamineiirtft.the 
course of this proceedings H&>=UQder- 
stood, moat unqueetieoably^, Uiat^ euoh 
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prosecutions could be inuintaii\cd; but 
be had not put to thb same sources any 
question as to tlie effect of the exercise of 
the privileges of the House, slio&iil it in- 
tcrposfc to prevent the production of tim 
necessary evidence. It was material that 
the public niind should be sntisHcjl upon 
this matter : anernnolher point of qnport- 
ance was, that in endeavouring to accom- 

f ilish this purpose, the House should not 
ose sight of its privileges. A third con- ■ 
sidcration was. timt, by coming to any 
resolution on this subject, it should not 
be implied that there would be any occa¬ 
sion to prosecute any of the witnesses. 
He purposed to-morrow to more the 
House to resolve, in effect, that if there 
shall bc occasion for such prosecutions, 
the House will suspend its privileges, and 
not interpose to prevent them; meaning, 
at the same time, to frame that resolution 
in such terms as to answer all the objects 
in view. 

Ordered, That the further considera¬ 
tion and second reading of the said bill be 
deferred till to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursdayt August 21<. 

The ord.cr of the day being read for the 
further consideration and second reading 
of (he Bill of Pains and Penalties against 
her majesty, counsel were called in. 

Then Vincenzo Gargiulo was called in, 
and sworn through the interpretation 
. of the raarchese di Spincto. 

Mr. Williams (one of her majesty’s 
counsel) said:—My lords; before this 
witness is examined, I certainly do not 
w'ish to revive discussion tipqp any sub¬ 
ject upon which your lordships may be 
supposed to have decided, hut I wish to 
understand distinctly from youj^ lordships, 
whether^'or not a question is decided which 
1 am desirous to submit—a point which 1 
believe has not been under your lordships 
consideratfoi), still less in any degree 
argued before your lordships. 

My lords; in the observations which I 
am about shortly to address, I do not— 
indeed the’ body of authorities to the con¬ 
trary wotllb be suillcicat to discourage 
me from so doin^—attempt to say that 
upon any preliminary inquiry there can 
be the slightest discussion or examination 
into any person’s particular faith or belief, 
provided he entertains a settled opinion 
with respect to a future state and the 
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being of a Uod—that 1 admit;—hut 
ajthpugb that be true, yet it is equally 
certain, that in every case a person who 
is adduced as a witness is to be swQrn 
according to that form and in that cere¬ 
mony which he deems to be most binding 
upon his conscience. 1 do not state this 
upon slight grounds, because your Icrd- 
ships well know the case of Oriuichund v. 
Barker, which was so solemnly decided,— 
in that case which arose upon the imme¬ 
diate question, whether or not a person 
not having any idea of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, but being completely a heathen, 
could or could nut be un admissible wit¬ 
ness at ail, all the judges, without excep¬ 
tion, including the lord chancellor, went, 
upon this precise ground, that a person 
who is to be stvorii in each case is tn he 
sworn according to those ceremonie?. 
which he himself deems to be must bind¬ 
ing upon his own conscience; he is to be 
“ most solemnly sworn,” in the kngoago 
of one of the learned judges ; in the lan¬ 
guage of chief justice Parker, which wiis 
adopted by chief justice WiUes, “ oaths' 
i arc to be administered to all persons ac¬ 
cording to their own opinions, and as it 
I most affects their consciences.” Vour lord- 
ships will not fail to observe those words, 
“ as it most affects their consciences,” 
insomuch that if in the case of a Chinese, 
which has once occurred—if in the case 
of a Mahometan, which has once occured 
—any one of those persons sliuuhi have 
taken the form of oath which is binding 
upon every iniiabitant of this realm, and 
he was afterwards* to begin to give his evi¬ 
dence, it is manifest by what occurs in all 
of those cases, tliat it would not be .a. 
binding obligation upon him, hut it would 
behaving recourse to a ceremony which, 
though material in this country, is imma¬ 
terial in his conception; and therefore 
I passing by his own particular opinion and 
! his own particular ccYcmony would, in 
I effect, be giving perfect latitude, and re¬ 
lieving his conscience from the virtual ob¬ 
ligation of an oath. In the case to which 
1 have referred the Gentoo was sworn by 
the ceremony which be* thought most 
binding. 

The Lord ChanceUor ,-—I do not appre¬ 
hend there can ho any doubt in point of 
law with respect to what you now state. 
You may take it as conceded, that a man 
cauoot be sworn, in any particukr form, 
if he does not believe in the being of u 
God or a future state—if he doea not be¬ 
lieve in the being of a God oir. a* future 
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state he could not bo a witness at all. 1 ap¬ 
prehend he must pledge himself to vera¬ 
city in a form binding according to his 
owp religious opinions. 

Mr. IVillinms. —I distinctly admit, that 
any sort of belief of that description c!jn- 
not be inquired into—I allow that is no 
question to bo made—it is decided that 
the question cannot bo put. Mr. Justice 
Bullcr refused to permit a person to bn 
asked whether he believed in the Gospels, 
wlieii he stated that he believed in the 
being of a God, and that he conceived he 
was responsible to that God. Wlwt 
I was about to submit to your lord- 
ships is this, that we have a right to inquire 
from this particular witness, supposing 
him to be a Roman Catholic, whether or 
not, according to the form of swearing in 
his own particular country, and according 
to the form of law which there obtains, 
there are not certain ceremonies ob¬ 
served which he deems to be material to¬ 
wards the obligation of an oath, and the 
omission of which ceremonies in his parti¬ 
cular case, would be as fatal as swearing 
a Gentoo on tlie Gospels, or swearing a 
Mahometan upon thtf (iiospels, whereas 
the evidence of each of those witnesses 
would be admissible only upon the ground 
that their faith is pledged by the adminis¬ 
tration of the particular form of oath* 
which each of them deems most solemn 
and most binding, and upon this I found 
the inquiry we were about to institute of 
this witness, and what I am submitting to 
your lordships upon that subject is, that 
it is competent for us to inquire upon this 
preliminary question, I mean upon the voir 
dire, whether or not there are ceremonies 
which he in his own country would ifave 
gone through,* which he in his conscience 
believes to be binding, which have not 
been observed upon the present occasion, 
though the ceremony at present observed 
is, for the reason I have given, binding 
upon the subjects of this realm. So that 
1 4o not at all impugn tlie*vah'dity of this 
person’s oath—1 do not call in question 
his pai ticular opinions—I have ndthing to 
do with liinu but merely wish td know 
whether he has been, in the language of 
chief justice Parker, <•' most solemnly* 
sworn’*—whether the oath has Seen ad- 
minfsteretl according to his opinion, as it 
does most aifecUhis conscience, and it 
with that view, that 1 beg leave to submit' 
some qttestions to the witness upon ttte 
voir dire, , 

- Me. Brougham .—Pevbapsyour lordships 
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will allow me to cjill your airention, in 
support of what has been urged by my 
learned ^iend, to the case in Cowper and 
to the particular expression iiscd,hy iny 
lord Mansfield in referring to tlie case of 
Ormichund Barker: “ Upon tlie princi¬ 
ples of the common Ij^w no particular 
form is essential to the oath to be taken 
by a w'itness"—No more do we contend 
for any particular form; but, he adds, 

“ but as the purpose of it is to bind the 
witness’s conscience, every man should 
he bound by that form which he thinks 
will bind his conscience most.’’ Now, I 
submit to your lordships the materiulity 
of that mode of expression “ which ho 
tliinks will bind his conscience most,’* and 
my lord Mansfield adds, “ this was agreed 
to in the case of Ormichund u. Barker by 
the judges.’’ Now your lordsijips will 
observe, that were it not for (his mode of 
laying down tlie rule, it miglit ho open to 
my learned friends on the other side to 
contend, and it might he open to the ob¬ 
servation whicli dropped from your lord- 
ships the other day, that if a man only 
believes in (xod and a future state, that 
is sufficient as far as it regards the binding 
him by the religious sanction of un oatli— 
that if he says, “ I am bound by this 
form, this is a form which binds iny con¬ 
science”—were it not for the authority I 
have just stated, it might be contcniled 
that we have enough if w'e have got him 
to tqjce that form of oath that he admits 
binds iiis conscience; but iny lord Mans¬ 
field goes a step farther; relying on the. 
case of Ormichund u. Barker, and refer¬ 
ring to the opinion of ilie judges in that 
case, he says, “ every man should be 
boundf by that form which he thinks will 
bind Ilia conscience most.” Supposing 
an Englishman were to^go to China and 
were to pass through the mode of swear¬ 
ing in a court there, which it is perfectly 
well known a Cliincse has gone through 
at the Old Bailey Sessions in an admiralty 
case, in the year 1806, a case of Murder, 
in whieh we know tlie Chinese had a 
China saucer held up before him, which 
was broken, and certain words w'cre pro¬ 
nounced by him or by the priest, that be¬ 
ing the .mode of swearing by which his 
-Conscience wOuld be bound in his own 
country—supposing, 1 say, an Englishman 
to go to China, and a saucer were to be 
broken before him and the wor^S pro¬ 
nounced, end hq made no objection (for I 
understand the objection to my argument 
to be that the witness docs not object)— 
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eoaldit be said to be cufficieid ^faet tbe 
Enjl^iilnnnn did not object to the mode of 
sweaHog, supposing he admitted upon the 
voir dire, that it bound him to certain 
degree, when every man knows that ano¬ 
ther mode of swearing is a mode in. which 
he is accostomed to be sworn in his own 
country and with' which he has associated 
all his ideas of religious observance— 
which he baa been accustomed to look to; 
as imposing the solemnity of a religious 
sanction, and what we commonly call the 
ofbligatioa of an oath-^could it be main¬ 
tained,^hat he ought not to be sworn, and 
that the court would not have said, you 
shall be sworn, not in a way which you 
admit binds your conscience, that is not 
enough, but you shall be sworn in the way 
which *< most binds your conscience." 

Lord Chancellor .—The Counsel will be 
«o good as to inform the House, wbat 
is the question they wish to put to tbe 
witness. 

Mr. fViUiam.—l am desifotis to learn 
from him, first, whether he has ever 
been examined as a witness in bis own 
country i 

Lord Chancellor .does i^ot 
signify. 

Mr. Also, whether he has 

seen a witness examined, and then whe¬ 
ther there are certain ceremonies observed 
at the time of administering the oath I 
Lord Chancellor,-^If it is not inconve-. 
nient to you, confine yourself at present 
to the proposal of one question. * 

Mr. fVillianis.’^lt shortly Comeis to 
‘this, w’hether there are not certain cere¬ 
monies observed in tbe country to which 
he belongs, which be deems to be binding 
upon his conscience. 

Lord ChanctHar.—M.y lords; I.state 
it.as the opinion J have received from the 
Judges^ and the opinion 1 entertain my- 
selfi the witness may beqsked whn- 
tber be cmiSittecs the oath he has iraw 
takan to be an oath binding upon hU con- 
scHbico,.' and 'that the question now pro- 
posedM»bd pat. to the witness ought not 
to . V 

Mr. Brougham.—We do not put tiiat 
q^ftion : we do imt. dpny {hat it may to 
a certain'degree be oTuding. ' ' 

iibrd’ Mrskine.^Tl/iy fords; I beg to 
ej^tj^ss niy^^ohdun’cnce in the opinien'' 
wru$b ba>s liaeh delivered by the noble' 
and lord. I aqi. otppinion jV , 

is not tnipapeteat to^be. leii^d.cQimsel: , 
to show whether jibece drs< c^tb^ foci(ns 
used in dibcoontry aa which the witnMs 
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belongi^ .bua.ihat; theyans MitUberty-sd 
ask him whether the oath tendered to bim 
is that whi<m is luniiUag upon bis own 
canseience.^<sl rem«mhpr«casO'to bjive 
occurred when i- was at ;.tbe bar; A per¬ 
son eame into the court of King’s-hOnch,. 
in'tbe time of lord Kenyon or lord llffbos- 
field, 1 think lord Kenyon. Lord Chief 
Justice Eyre was sitting in tbe other court 
—a witness came who did not describe 
himself to be of any - particular sect, 
entitling him to an indulgence, but slating 
that, from certain ideas in his own mind, 
he could not swear according to the 
usual form of the oath; that Tie would 
hold up bis hand, and would swear, hut 
would not kiss the book. 1 have no diffi¬ 
culty in saying, that I.ivished very much 
to . get rid of . that witness, and I asked 
what was his reason for refusing to ho- 
sworn in a certain form? He gave b' 
reason which appeared to me a very ab¬ 
surd one, but it strengthens the. -v^y.- 
roatter .we are upon—*'«because it was 
written in the Kevdations that the Angel 
standing upon the sea held up his hand " 
—this appeared to roe to be no very good 
reason, l.said this does not apply to 
your case, for, in tbe first place, you are 
no angel, secondly, you cannot tell how 
the Angel would have sworn if be had 
'been on shore. The chief justice sent 
into the court of Common Ple,as to 
ask the opinion of chief justice Eyre, and 
the opiaion delivered by chief justice Eyre, 
and which ,tbe learned chief Justice 
thought - himself bound by was, that 
though this man could not swear himself 
to be ofa partioular sect, yet, if be stated,., 
(whether his ceasOo was a good or a bad« 
00 ^. that was Uie manner consistent 
with, bis fedings of the, obligatbn of ms, 
oath, and that wlucb .waa1d.be binding 
his coi^eienee, that was the, path wbi^ 
ought to be puS to him; and that was adU 
minimered.. The question is what the 
witness feels himseli; > . 

-BrougA^m.—I only wish it to^;bc 
und.entOod wbat is the point we have . 
raised* Our objection is not that he is y 
not bound by it, but that if there be anor.. 
tber: way .which would bind him more, that 
should he preferre^hv 
‘Earl fjrey^pcopssed to hf^eh 4 >ut to 
the.witness, whether^of 
oath., would bo bis 

Coosicience. • ■ • - .ft-,-* . , 

' havihJiedesdale 8aid,, fbit if thMaode. 
in which the oath had been •adminislp^tk ' 
to the witness was wreog, thee 
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fcrei^ witnesses tftat had given evidehce 
in courts of justiceiin his experience, had 
been improperly sworn. 

I^arl Grtff proposed to refer it to the 
Judges wliether the witness niigiit not be 
asked, if there was any other mode,of 
■wearing which he thought more binding 
on his conscience ? 

Lord Chancellor ^—I understand your 
lordships wish this question to be pro¬ 
posed to the Judges.—** If a witness pro- 
** duced in the Courts below, without ob- 
** jecting to it, takes the oath according 
" to the usual form, can he be asked 
** whether he considers the oath he has 
** taken as binding upon his conscience; 
** and can he be also asked, whether thete 
“ are other modes of swearing more bind- 
** ing on his conscience than the oath he 
“ has taken ?” I remember a case before 
Mr. Justice Gould—a person of some pe¬ 
culiarway of thinkingin Scotland was called 
as a witness, 1 apprehend either at New¬ 
castle or Northumberland; the man object¬ 
ed to be sworn in the usual manner, and 
gave a very singular reason. Mr. Justice 
Gould asked him what was the reason he 
objected to t^c an oath; he said he had 
taken an oath that he would take no 
oath—the learned ju^ge was of opinion 
that as he had once t^en an oath he 
must take an oath again ; but on the man 
afterwards saying that the manner in 
which he pledged his conscience was by 
holding up his hand, he was pledged to 
his evidence that manner. 

The Earl of Liverpool.—My lords, 1 do 
not wish to give any opinion upon the 
oint of law, particularly as it is about to 
e referred to the learned Judges. I would 
only observe, that tha coses which hdve 
been referred to appear to have been all 
cases where the witness had made the 
objection himself. It does not appear, 
from any thing which has been stated, to 
have been usual fur the court to interpose 
and put questions to the witness. 

The qudtion was handed to the LOsd 
Chief Justice, and the ledrned Judges 
withdrew with it. During the absence of 
the Judges , 

The Earl of Damley observed, that 
their lordships had, a day or two before, 
made an order to exclude any persons 
from being present at the proceedings, 
who might afterwards be required to give 
evidence. He thought it hiahly desirable 
ttuti some similar rule should be adopted, 
to prcivent communication, out of doors 
between these who had been examiqgd 
VOL. d. 
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at the bar, and those whd had not vet 
been called on. It appeared to him higlily 
important that these two classes of per¬ 
sons should be kept separate. He ap¬ 
pealed to the noble lord opposite, w’Vetber 
the proceedings against her majesty ought 
not to jbe conducted wi^th every judicial 
form and solemnity; and whether, in 
order to that end, the adoption of some 
rule, such as lie had suggested, was not 
necessary ? 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that it 
was impossible to prevent persons in the 
situation of the witnesses from getting 
together. Such persons naturally asso¬ 
ciated with one another; ail that the 
House could do in the case was, to direct 
the parties to take care that the agents 
on each side should give strong injunctions 
to the witnesses, in the circumstances 
described by the noble lord, not’to hold 
any conversation together. 

The Earl of Winchehea thought it ad¬ 
visable, for the purpose of enabling the 
House to understand the relative situa- 
tiuns of the apartments and doors on board 
the ship, that a correct sketch should be 
takeff, and laid before the House. .Such a 
step would tend very much to shorten the 
proceedings. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, 
khe following resolution was agreed to 
** That in case any prosecutions shall be 
commenced in any courts after the con¬ 
clusion of the proceedings in this House, 
touching the bill intituled * An Act' 
(reciting the title), against any witness 
or witnesses who shall have been examined 
at the bar of this House, in support of, or 
ugoinst the said bill, toucliing any testi¬ 
mony given by such witness or witnesses 
at the bar of tills House in respect thereto, 
this House, any privileges of this House 
notwithstanding, consents that evidence 
may be gi^n thereof in any such pro¬ 
secutions, and also that evidence may be 
given of all such 'proceedings of this 
House, touching the said bill, as may be 
requir^ to bo given in the said courts in 
su'pport of, or in defence, in such prose- 
cqtions;'* 

After sometime the learned Judges returned. 

Lord Chief Justice Abbott. —My lords, the 
judges have considered the questions pro- 
osed to them by your lordships; and thy 
SVC taken the liberty to detain your lordb 
ships while they sent for books, in order that 
they might consult the authorities referred to 
in the course of the argument before your lord¬ 
ships. My lords, the judges are of opimtui> 

3 N 
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that the mo!.l coriert and proper time for 1 
fiikinsi a wilness whether the form in which 
the oath, as ahoiil tu lie adnnni&lcrcci to him, 
is one th.ii will be binding iipoir his con- 
suieijcf, is, before that oath is administered; 
bill inasmnrh as it mav ocpsioiially happen 
that the oath will be administered in the usual 
tiiriii by the officer of the court before the al- 
ti nliou of tlic cohrt or parly or counsel is di- 
ri'clecl to it, we think that the party ought nut 
to be precluded; and therefore, my lords, in 
answer lo your lordships first question, the 
.pidges are of opinion, that although the wit¬ 
ness produced in a court of law shall have 
taken the oafh in the usual foriu, as therein 
administered, without making auy objection 
to It, he may, nevertheless, be afterwards 
asked, whether he considers the oath he has 
taken as binding upon his conscience. I am 
further to inform your lordships, that the 
judges are of opinion, that if the witness, in 
.inswer lo that qiicslion shall declare in the 
aflirmaliVC, namely, that he does consider tlic 
oath he luis taken as binding upon his con- 
Sfienie, he cannot then be further a«kcd, 
whether there be any other mode of swearing 
tliat would be more binding upon his con¬ 
science than that which has been used. 

Speaking for myself, not meruiing thereby 
to pledge the oilier judges, though 1 believe 
(heir sentiments concur with my own ; your 
lo!cl^hips will allow rue to speaK in my own 
per'-on ; I conceive that if a witness says he 
considers the oath as binding upon his con¬ 
science, he docs in effect athnn, that in taking 
tli.il oath he hascalleci his Uod to wilness tha# 
winit he shall say will be tlic truth; and that 
lie has imprecated the Divine vengeance upon 
Ids head, if what he shall allerwards say is 
fiilse; and having done that, thaliliisper- 
fei Ily unnecessary and irrelevant to ask auy 
fuithcr questions. 

The Witness was examined by the Solkitor 
General through the interpretation of the 
Marcliese di Spineto. 
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Were you master of the polacre tailed the 
Industry ? Yes. 

Are you also the owtter of that vessel ? Yes, 
1 am also the owner; but slic is now no longer 
called The Industry, but is cabled Ahramo, 
because I have turned her into a Brigantine. 

Was that vessel cni^aged for the purpose of 
conveying the princess of Wales and her suite 
on the voyage from Augusta to Timis, and af- 
Icrwards to Greece i* This polacie was hired 
at IMcssina, where she was fitted out, and 
at Augicsta her royal highness embarked for 
Tunis and Graeco. 

Before her, royal highness embarked on 
board .the yesselj^ at, AjLigusta,,Iiad the arrange- 
iTieuI of tilt tabins been made by you ? Yes, 
tlic distribution of the cabins was made, at 
Messina. , 

the princess embarked .on board ^he 
vWMjfW the voj^c at Angnsta,^, did sW, aU 
tended by Vcrgaini, come on bpaid 
sel She came at Augusta. 


Did she view the arrangement of the ca¬ 
bins which had been made by you*. She did; 
nay, slie ordered the door in tlie diaiqg-rootn 
to be closed. 

Before that door wa.s closed, how itiany 
doors led from the body of the vessel into 
the dining room? Two, one lo the riglil and 
another to the left. 

Which of the two doors was it that she di¬ 
rected to be closed ? The door that was on the 
left. 

Do you mean on the left, as you look to¬ 
wards the prow of the vessel? On the left 
when from the poop you look to the prow. 

In what way was that dour closed, was it 
merely locked or was it closed iqi, so as not 
to be opened during the voyage ? It was nail¬ 
ed up. 

* Was there any cabin contiguous to the din¬ 
ing room on that side of the vessel where the 
door was nailed up ! There was the line of 
the cabins that ran toward.s the prow, which 
formed the line on the left hand of the ship. 

Can yon tell after the suite embarked on 
boaid file vessel, who it was that occupied 
that cabin nearest the door wivich'ibiad.been 
50 clu.sed ? The two maids, Mlla^Dejiubnt and 
illlc. Brunette. 

Can you tell us who occupied the/igbin om 
the opposite side next to the door that wa.s 
left open ? I'ergami. 

Afler the door had been closed, in the man¬ 
ner you have described, was there any mode 
of going into the dining-room from Ibc body 
of the vessel, e.xcepl Ihrougli that door that 
was near the cabin of I'ergami i' There wus 
the ladder that came from the deck into the 
dining-room, and theie was the door which led 
near lo I'ergatni's room. 

Did the ladder which came from the deck 
go directly down into the diiifng-room, or was 
there a door at the foot of it«luittiiig the steps 
from the dining room f The ladder came di¬ 
rectly into the dinmg-rouin, but at the top 
thcro was a hatchway, whicli, when it was dc- 
sifed to be shut up or clo.scd, might be closed 
to stop the communication. • 

Then when that hatchway was dosed, was 
tlicre any other coimnunicatiou except through 
the door by the cabin of I'ergami ? Theie was 
no other. 


Beyond the dining-room, tow.irds (he 
stern of the vessel, how inanj^cabins were 
there ? There <was another room divided into 
two apartments; on the right hand was tho 
bed of the piincess, on the left the bed of the 
dame d’honneur. 

What kind of bed was it that the princess 
occupied, was jt a ^ogle bed, or was it a dou¬ 
ble bed? 'IwQ sofas joiiteti togejfjber, that 
would make together., six palms and a half; 
it was about the breadth, of-six, feet and a 
half. ' •'!•- 

Did, pergami continue to ooci}py,Bio cabin 
so assigned to him toe the voyage or- did, lut 
afterwards, phange his sleeping apartment'? 
A few nights he slept in his own cabin#Abea 
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he passed to steep in the dining-room tipon 
another sofa. 

Where was the sof.xon xvhich I’crj^mi slept 
in the dining-room, after he had thus cliangcd, 
situate ( On the right hand. 

Was it so situated, that a person lying in the 
bed octupied by the princess would be seen 
by a person lying in the bed occupied by Per- 
giinii, or was it not ( 1 f tiic door of the room 
of the princess had been open they would have 
seen cadi other. 

Oo you know the length of an English foot ? 

I do. 

About how many English feet, not speak¬ 
ing with |ierfecl accuracy, were they from 
each other? Ten or twelve feel. 

Did any person sleep in the dining-room, 
or within and beyond llie diniiig-ioom to¬ 
wards the stern, except Pci garni, the princes.^, 
and the countess of Oldi ! No, Pergami .slept 
in the dining-room; her royal highness slept 
in the room in the stern on the right hand, 
and the dame d’hoiineur slept m the slerii in 
the room on the left hand. 

Did this occupation of beds continue during 
a great part of Uie voyage. 

Mr. Williams objecred to the question as 
leading. 

Mr. Solicitor General .—How long, to the 
host of your recollection, did that occupation 
of the beds continuerill.fuDc; llie prin- 
I'CBS came on board towards the end of Alarch, 
and it continued till June; then at the de¬ 
parture from Con,stantinople, the air became j 
warmer, and the princess preferred to sleep 
on deck under a lent; but after her departure 
from Jaffa, where seven horses with two 
asses were brought on board, she always slept' 
on board on the deck under the tent. 

What bed or beds were placed upon the 
deckiiuder Uietcnl ofwhich you have sjKiken? 
A sofa for the bed ol’ llie princess, and a tra¬ 
velling bed that the princess had was put up 
for Pcrgaini. 

You have told us that until the month of 
June, the princess and Pergami slept below; 
and you have tolfl us, that after leaving Jaffa 
tJie princess continued to sleep on deck under 
thi.s lent; wlici'C did Pergami sleep after the 
leaving of Jaffa? Under the tent together 
with tiie princes.s in the two different beds. 

Mr, Ttrougham slated that there was a dif¬ 
ference id the interpretation. 

Air. Solicitor General. —Havfe the goodness 
to repeat in Italian what the answer was. 

Interpreter.--" Sotto la tctida unito alia 
principessa,” addling “ con due letli devisi.” I 
have said under the lent, “ unito1 have ex¬ 
plained to your lordships, that I took it as an 
adverb ** together j” and in order that your 
lordships should not mistake my meaning, I ; 
said he nieaos, together with the princess, 
but not ill the samt*bed; and I immediately i 
apjfdied to Ific wilucss, and he told me that I 
lui ihttant in tlic two beds. i 

Mr.‘ Cn/icrt.—My only objestion was, that 
4 iibitu" woiiid'Hiean joined. 
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Air. Solti itor General .—How long did Per¬ 
gami continue to slecp'in thi^i maimer? Un¬ 
til they landed at the PortO d’.Anza in the 
pope’s doidiuions, thirty miles beyond Tcrra- 
cina, • 

At night w'as the tent open, or was it closed 
all niund? During the night the lent was 
closed, shut as a pavilion. , 

Whowvas it Ilia' usually closed the tent at 
night > I was commanded to clo.se it, and I 
commanded to others. 

Was it so completely closed, that persons 
on the deck could not see within, or w.as it .at 
all open ' It was niy care to close all openings; 
and when 1 could not do it with curlams, 1 dul 
it with pins. 

jnferprefer.—By curtains, I understand him 
to mean sails. 

AMiat do you mean by curtains? Other 
pieces of sail. 

About what lime in the morning was the 
tent usually opened ? About eight. 

Were you often present at the time vhcii it 
was opened ? Often I was. 

Did you upon those occasions see the piiii- 
cess in the lent at tlie time of the opening ^ 
Yes, 

Upon those occasions was sho always up, 
or -. 'iiiclimes on her bed'/ For the most part 
1 have seen her silling on tlic bed. 

At the times when tlic tent was opened, 
and when you were present, xvlicrc was Per¬ 
gami ? Under the tent comiug out. 

Was he always entirely dressed, or in what 
jnanner ? I have always seen him entirely 
dressed. 

’'n what species of dress have you so seen 
him } On deck he went with a-Orccian robe 
of silk, which he bought at St. Jean d’Acre; 
but wlAn he went on shore, cilher he wore a 
coat, or was dressed as a colonel. 

After the lent was closed at night, in the 
manner you have described, was any liglit oc¬ 
casionally or generally left within the tent ? 
No. 

It is not asked whether any light remained 
under the tent aft the night, but whether tlieie 
was any light tliere at the tijnc the tent was 
closed to the best of your recollection? When 
the tent was closed, if there were light airs, 
no wind, lhc*Iight was given from out of the 
tent; if it blew hard, then the light was car¬ 
ried away by the ladder. 

Can you recollect whp it was that w.is m 
the habit of taking the light from out of ilio 
teiit upon those occasions, when it was deli¬ 
vered out upon the deck.* .AVIioever was 
present; sometimes I have taken it myself. 

How long, to the best of your recollectmn, 
did the light usually remain after the tent was 
closed? Tenor twelve minutes; itrcmaincd 
a short time. 

Do you know who it was that usually 
handed the light out ? I’crgmui. 

Do you recollect whether in ilie day-iimc 
the princess sometimes .«at or Uy upon the 
i bed under the tent? (;ficn; she ordeivd 
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tlie tent might be made as a mtiitoD, 
because in the morning it was raised up as » 
«eii»ng. , 

You have .to)d tlicir lordsbipst. that the 
princt;ss often sat or lay on the bed durioc 
the day-time^ did she do this after dinner? 
Yes, after dinner, 

Have you seen Pergami there at ^he same 
lijne? Yes. , 

In the day-time? Yes, during the day. 

Have you ever received any mrections dur¬ 
ing the day-time, when the princess and 
I’ergami were under the tent, as to closing 
it ? Yes. 

Have you in consequence of those direc¬ 
tions closed the tent with the princess and 
Pergami within it ? Yes. 

Did yoti do this frequently, or only seldom- 
after dinner? In detail, 1 cannot any always 
or seldom, but it was three or four times a 
week. 

With the princess and Pergami both inside 
the tent Both the princess and Pergami. 

Can you state upon those occasions about 
how long the tent was continued closed? 
About half uii hour, a quarter of an hour, or 
an hourj the time wa.s not certain, not the 
same length of time always. 

Upon those occasions, upon closing the 
tent, have you ever seen tlie princess and 
Pergami both upon their beds ? 

Mr. WUliumi objected to the question as 
leading. 

The Solicitor General submitted this was 
not a leading question, but expressed his. 
willingness to alter it. 

Yon have told their lordships you have 
seen the (>rincessoii the bed in the day-time, 
at the time when you were closing the tent? 
Sometimes X saw iier upon the bed ^some¬ 
times I saw he'- standing when the tent was 
, closing. 

As Lo Pergami ? For the most part he'was 
lying on the small bed. 

Did you close the tent leaving them so? 
Yes. 

Have you on any of tbosit occasions seen 
Pergami afterwards come out ftom the tent ? 
1 have. 

In what position have you aeeo Pergami 
lying on.the bed; |)avn,.:^u efet seen him 
b’h'&.on ,l)i^Wji, on his side, or how? 
Lying on his ^k. 

i)oyou remgi^i^,f,on any occasion when 
your^vPei^aini lying on bis back, in the 
uian^;y(iu have descrlbedt recpivl^ iCpy 
directions from tlie princes a^s to closing th^ 
tenv?, 1 remember that X*erg«m>.>was lying 
.on,^ bpd„on,lus bisiiek, her rpyal bkbnes; 
sitting hear Pc^githti ^be count Scniayii]^, 
was walking near the teiit,<on .tho opposite; 
stdc,nnd,. Imviqg received the order forelo»> 
ing the Yeht,' .jcpupt Sehiay^l deftaeced this 
osdccte.me. .. . , 1 

Did jrou, in consequence of fhu^ ;e]|pse 
tcncj^ion the princess and PcrgantiuSP lying 
as you have'described? Yes. 
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Do you remember PerganH-ai]teiiracds.coni- 
ing out of the tent t Yes.- 
About how lung after ?' About the time I 
have metitioncd, a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, or an hotiry this Imppened many 
times. 

, Upon the particular occasion to which you 
have now referred, of being directed by 
tkhiavini to close the tent, do you remember 
afterwards Pergami coining out, and how 
long was it after you closed the tent before 
he so came out? About a quarter of an hour. 

Did the princess ever take a bath on board 
the vessel ? She did. 

Did she do tliat more than once, to your 
recollection ? M«ire than onec. 

Do you remember her going below for that 
purpose? Yes. 

State who went below with her? Pergami. 
U pou all occasions which you remember of 
the princess going below fur the purpose of 
taking a bath, was slic or was she not accom¬ 
panied by Pergami ? I have always seen her 
accompanied by Pergami, not only when she 
was to take the bath, but for any other thing 
she was doing. ■ , 

Were there other occasions* then, besides 
the bath, that rendered it necessary for the 
princess to go below ? The greatest reason 
was that for going to the water closet; for 
the water closet was down below. 

X’or whatever purpose she went below, was 
she, or was she nut, always, to the best of 
your recollection, accompanied by Pergami ? 
She was. 

Have you at any time seen Pergami sit¬ 
ing on the deck ? Yes. 

Have you ever seen the princess with him 
upon those occasions? 1 have seen Pergami 
sitting on a gun, and the princess sitting on 
his knees, and that tliey were kissing. 

Has this kissing, to your personal know¬ 
ledge, been only ouce, or more than once? 
More than once 1 have seen them. 

When the princess walked, did she take 
thfe arm of any person, and if so, of whom ? 
The |irincess walking took' the left arm of 
Perganvi tor the most, nay, always, for I have 
never seen 1 her take the arm of any one else. 

Have .you ever seen, during tlie voyage, 
any jokes, any thing jocular, done by Per¬ 
gami? 1 have. 

Pld you ever see this in the presence of the 
princess? I have seen it. 

> Describe what.it is you allude to ? I bave 
seen him once, under the Grecian robe that 
be. had,;.-put some cushions and pillows, and 
..fijake'some,motions to tnfdte her royal high¬ 
ness lapgh. ■ M. '5 
. - < worn those , cusbions .placed; in 

>hatpar.t? .THound'bi* b^ly*-* 
..iHoyoUiknow what t^i^aa*tb:Pa|«eseiit? 

^Wiam objeGtoi^;4» rtbe.rquestien, 
atatiog that the witness .w^not-to,at^.bis 
opinion^.hut the facts, frotn whMhlheivXard- 
shins.were to fprm. their own opinion. .'X 
■ The counsel was iurormed that be might 
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put the questioiK whether he knows what this 
was intended to represent, 

Mr. Soixitor General ,—Do you know what 
that was intended to represent 1' He wanted 
to |llay some apish tricks to make her royal 
higluicss laugh, as well as all others who saw 
him. , 

Do you know what those cushions, placed 
in the manner you have described, were in¬ 
tended to imitate? As far as I know, it was a 
bulfoon trick. 

After this tent was erected upon the deck, 
in the manner you have described, where was 
the piincess in the habit of dining? Under 
the same tent. 

Who usually dined with the princess under 
the tent 1 Generally it was Pergami, and 
always Pergami. 

Did those two persons generally dine alone, 
or with some other person ? Sometimes they 
dined alone, sometimes there dined William, 
one that was reported to be son of her royal 
highness. 

What was William called, cither by her 
royal highness or in the presence of her 
royal highness ? Some called him William, 
some called him Principino, the littio prince, 
or the yottng prince, and sometimes I have 
seen her royal highness, when she was going 
to hetl, give him some token of affection, as a 
mother dues to her child. 

During the time that the princess and Per¬ 
gami slept on deck during the night, where 
did the little Victorine sleep? As the room 
for the maids was for two maids, so when her, 
royal highness wanted to sleep on deck, one 
ot those maids went to sleep in her royal 
highness’s room, and Victorine^ent to sleep 
in the same room with her. 

Do you mean in the cabin of the princess 
below the deck, and adjoining to the dining¬ 
room you have before described? Yes. 

Mr. Cohen assented to this interpretation, 

Du you remember the Christian name of 
Pergami? Bartholomew, whose festival is 
to-day. * 

Do you rntiember any thing that took 
place on Saint Bartholomew’s day, on the 
voyage in question? I remember th have 
been at anenor at Syracuse from the Holy 
Land, and that night there was a general illu- 
ininatioh on the ship, as far as A was pos¬ 
sible ; Pergami rendered the crew all nverry, 
they ail got drunk, and He gave a dollar 
a.'piece to each of the sailors; there was no 
other thing. 

Do you rpmember any shouts? When 
'they were (Inink-^the' sailors shouted ** Live 
the Princess,” “ Live the Chevalier.” 

.While this was going on, those Rejoicings 
and those^huuts, what were the princess and 
the dievalfer ddingi were they thgefher? 
.-'Pergami wasWalRing on the deck applauding 
•'•lahe sailors, the princess was sitting under the 
Ltent, which was raised like a ceiling. 

Do you remember the 4 )rinccss walking 
>-kbout a't that time oa the deck? 1 femember 
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her also walking, for she cotHd not be always 
sitting. ■ • 

With whom did she walk T With Pergartii. 

Did sh« merely walk side by tiide, or arm- 
io-'arm ? Arm-in-arm. • 

Do you romeinher Pergami landing at Ter- 
racina (• I remember to have seen him em¬ 
bark in she launch whieh^ I sent on shore, 
and.I remember lo have seen the launch re¬ 
turn without Pergami. 

How long did he remain absent? Three 
d-ays. 

About what time of the day or the night 
was it he returned ? During the night at 
Porto d’Anza. 

About what hour? About ten o’clock. 

Was the princess on board at that time ? 
The princess was on board, and under the tent. 

Where did Pergami go upon his coming on 
board? The nrhicess went to meet him at 
the top of the ladder, and they went both to¬ 
gether under the tent. 

W'as the tent aflerwards closed*? They 
supped first, and afterwards the tent was 
closed, and they went to lie down, and in the 
morning they landed. 

Did tliey remain under the tent all night I 
Yes. 

Did you go on shore at .Taffa or at St. .Teaii 
d'Acre? I have landed at St. Jean d’Acre 
and at Jaffa. 

Did you go on the journey to Jerusalem 
with the princess or not ? No. 

No part! I saw her mount, and then I 
went on board, and they took the road to 
Jerusalem, and I returned on board, 

On the return of I’crgaiiii on board the 
vessel, after the return from Jerusalem, dc 
you know whether or not lie had any new 
title flr order ? Yes, he had the order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Any other ? No other, hut on board was* 
initituted the ordcrof St. Caroline, which had 
been spoken of at Jerusalem. 

Do you know from any thing you heard 
from the princess, or in the presence of the 
princess, whatVank Pergami liad in that order 
of St. Caroline; what statiuji he lield i Grand 
master of the order.. 

Have you ever in Italy been examined by 
any person*as to the conduct of the princess 
and Pergami during this voyage? Yes, I 
have been. 

At what place? At Milan. 

, Do you know tiie name of the gentleman 
fiy whom or before whom you were examined ? 
Yes, by the advocate Vimercali. 

Was colonel Brown present ? He was. 

About what time were you so cxatniiidd ? 
The latter end of Decemlicr. 

I-astyear? Yes. 

Where did you go to after you had been so 
examined ? 1 went to Naples. 

Did you go about your own affairs, or what? 
Yes, about my own affairs. 

Were you afterwards applied to tb edme 
here ? I was. 
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Where were you at that time ? At Naples. 

When were you so ap)ilied to, as nearly as 
you can recollect? On the Slstof June 1 was 
icsked to come here, and as this ju«>rnry was 
too loiiir, and could not be done on account of 
iny health, for I suffer the gout, I gave to our 
nnnistcr a certificate of two physicians to 
exempt myself frojn it; the ministor conN 
luanded me to come, and also made me to. be 
commanded by the minister at Milan, the 
inarcbese Circelli, who has given me a letter 
for the Neapolitan ambassador. 

Mr. TFilhaw* objected to these questions on 
the original examination. 

The counsel were informed that those ques¬ 
tions would he more applicable in rc exaini- 
nution, if the ctoss-cxainmation led to them. 

Mr. Solicitor General .—Where is your vessel 
at present ? My ship at jircsent is on her way 
from fuglia to Naples; niy interest did not 
allow me to conic here, for niy ship was loaded 
on my account, and 1 had given orders that 
she should be unloaded at Reggio. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Williams. 

When did you leave the ship of which you 
have been last speaking to come here? I have 
left ofl sailing, and I have given rnyscif to' 
trade, so that my ship was loaded on iny-own 
account; 1 had an interest in half the cargo 
of iny ship; tliat very ship which carried her 
royal highness is now commanded by Gia¬ 
como Petloliizzi. 

If yon arc rightly understood, you are now 
the owner or part owner of the vessel, and 
not the captain ! I am the owner of the ship 
and the cargo 1 have left when 1 came here, 
one halt of that cargo was my own. 

You are understood to have said, tttat a 
certain person whom you have named is cap- 
.*ain of lliat vessel now f (jiacomo I'etlotuzzi 
is the captain whom 1 had appointed. *' 

From w'lial place was it that you came to 
Kngland, as you did not come from your ship? 
1 was at Naples. 

Zs that the place to which yf^i belong; is 
that your town f Naples is my native coun¬ 
try, hut I dwell in tlie Piana di Surento. 

lio was it that applied to you to come to 
this country ? The minister sent aSuessciigcr 
to find me, because my commercial affairs are 
at Naples. 

Did you see the .minister?’ I did. 

Name, him? Sir William A’Court, the 
Etmlish ambassador at Naples. 

llave you, made any bargain with any per¬ 
son as to tbe.suni'you are to have? Yes^ I 
haye. ' 

.iluve yoiMaedo this agreement with the 
minister ! tbe five days that 1 have' 

been at endeavouring, hot to come, I 

have toId^jsU my eircurastaoces to the mi¬ 
nister; hut the minister being convinced of 
luy sili^iun, has ap|>uiiitcd to me a thousand 
<hdM(s«’1ii(Milh; hilt 1 have already lost four 
Kill), because the cargo that 1- have sent 
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to discharge at Reggio I havh not sold at a 
]irice which 1 ought to have sbld it. I hdve 
advanced money to Manfredonia to buy ano¬ 
ther cargo, ahd that lias romaiued unemploy¬ 
ed ; and the minister has given me tiffs pdper 
at .the last moment when 1 set out. 

Do you understand English ? No. 

How often have you been in England be¬ 
fore, if ever ? Eighteen months before; I was 
once before in England with my ship. 

Were you ever before lliat in Kugland ? No. 

Only once then ? Once before this; this 
is the second time. 

Have you received any money in advance, 
or is this sum you speak of in expectancy t I 
have received one month. 

In advance ? I received it at Milan. • 

I understand you to say that yon no longer 
go with the vessel, but that you have a cap¬ 
tain on board that vessel; how is it that the 
captain could not go with the vessel without 
you ? The captain navigates the ship with¬ 
out me, but he receives the order from me, 
and as soon as I am absent he cannot receive 
such an order, and acts according to his plea¬ 
sure. 

If you are understood right, you left the 
vessel actually performing a voyage? I left 
my ship which had sailed from Maiifrcdoma 
to go to Reggio, where she w’as going to dis¬ 
charge her cargo ; after having arrived here 
J have learned that my captain has sold llio 
cargo at less per bushel than was the price, 
at n^vc carliiii less per bushel than was the 
jiricc. 

Interpreter. —Five carlini is about twenty- 
five pence, as a carlini is five-pence of this 
country. , 

Do you mean to say; that if you did not 
come to England it would have made any 
difference as to the sale of that cargo ? Yes, 
that for one reason; a second reason, if 1 had 
not set out fur England 1 would have conti¬ 
nued my commercial affairs, for 1 have left my 
country just at the time of the harvest;' and I 
advjfticecl mortey to Manfredonia to buy corn; 
and by this time, if 1 had noP comc here, I 
would have gained as much as to compensate 
me for the loss of 8,000 dollars which 1 made 
in the. year 1818. 

F^xpiain, if yon can, how your coming to 
England makes any difference .-is to the profit 
or loss of that voyage ? Y cs; 1 had ordei ed the 
captain to sell flie cargo at nut less tliait' 
twenty-four carlini “per bushel; the captain 
having arrived at Reg»io, and he-aring tliat I 
had gone away, has taken upon Jiimself to sell 
at twenty-one carlini, and since my arrival 
hero I have heard that thejirice of corn was 
raised to .twenty-six carlini, and now I am 
told it haa reached nearly to 
, Do you mean to state that your^iog herb 
affects the price of com in Iflily? ’ [A muriiiur 
through the House.] 

; Mr. IVilHams was not aware ilutt tliis 
question was irr'egular. 
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The CJuincellor. —There ts no ob¬ 

jection to tite learned counsel’s question. 

Mr. Williams obsel'ved, that it was 
usual'for silence to be observed in those 
courts xviil) which he was familiar—in 
those courts where the judges presided; 
their lordships woujld tlierefore excuse 
him if he did not quite understand the iit* 
tcrrnptiun. 

The MarquisofZ)oTi)/is/«Ve was of opi¬ 
nion, that every indulgence and facility 
should he extended to the learned gentle¬ 
men who were engaged in this investiga¬ 
tion. It was on this occasion the duty of 
the House to act with the utmost impar¬ 
tiality. Every part of the proceedings 
now pending before their lordships should 
be marked with the greatest possible at¬ 
tention ; and it was of essential importance 
to the interests of justice that the evi¬ 
dence on both sides should be given with 
tho utmost clearness. 

The Earl of Liverpool certainly thought, 
that, when any question struck noble lords 
to be object ionublc, the objection should 
be openly made, instead of manifesting 
any expression of feeling. A contrary 
course made that sort of impression on 
those who were not accustomed to tlieir 
lordships’ proceedings wdiich created em¬ 
barrassment. He was sure that no inten¬ 
tion existed, on the part of any noble 
lord, to produce such an elfect. But he , 
conceived that their lordships ought to 
have a proper command over themselves, 
and that an entire silence should be main¬ 
tained, except where a just reason for' 
interruption could be shown; and, in that 
case, the reason should be stated. He 
made this observation, without alluding 
to any ]>articular examination or erdss- 
cxaminaiion, but applied it to the whole 
of these proceedings. 

• 

Then you mean to state, that the captain 
has disobeyed your ordii s, and that you ha\e 
ill consequence lost the sum you have stated ? 
Lt would have been a disobediepee ifl bad 
been present; but as I was* not present, he 
has not foreseen; 1 would have foreseen; and 
has sud'ered himself to be deceived by those 
who were present, and has caused me that 
loss. • ’ 

Have you not said that ycu gave an order 
to.the captain? Yes. , ; 

Which order the captain has broken? lie 
has distdreyed this,order immediately after 
h.e hoard I had sel; out from Naples for Engi 
land. 

Do you mean to represent, that when you 
made the bargain for one thousand dollars a 
month, you foresaw any thing of this- that 
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you have heard since ? 1 have always fore¬ 
seen an evil, for I did tiot wish to conic here, 
not only on account of my iieallh, but also on 
accoiuit u^my interest. 

Where was. the sale of the cargo^ At 
Reggio. 

liow far is that from Naples ? Reggio is 
opposite,Messina; on the straight lino it is 
190 iui\p3 distant; by land* going a circuitous 
route, it is more tlian 300 miles. 

When did you last see (Jaelano Patnrzo? 
The last time I have seen Gaetano Paturzo, 
was here in London. 

At what time ? Two days. 

You did not sec him yesterday ? I had not 
seen him before I saw tiim here; 1 had uul 
seen hiAi for eighteen months. 

When did you see Paliirzo last; the day, 
hour, or the minute, if you can state it ? Last 
night we supped together, and last night we 
slept together: that is, in two rooms adjoin¬ 
ing to eacii other. 

You did nut breakfast with him tliis morn¬ 
ing? On tlic contrary, 1 have taken niy 
coffee with him this morning. 

You have had no talk upon the evidence 
tiiat Paturzo gave yesterday' No, because 
Paturzo would not tell what he said, nor am 
I a person to state wliat 1 am obliged to say 
in il is room. 

Did you inmiire of Paturzo what he, Pa¬ 
turzo, had said P No. 

What do you mean by saying that Paturzo 
would not tell you ? Ueraiise 1 had told him 
to say the plain truth that he knows, as 1 liavc 
also come into this place to say the plain 
truth, upon which I have taken my oath. 

Iluw could you tell that Paturzo would not 
mention what he, Paturzo, had mentioned 
here, Sinless you had asked Paturzo ? I have 
said he would not tell, but 1 meant to say that 
the matter cannot be told. • 

Mr. Cohen said, that be agreed in tliis In¬ 
terpretation. 

Marchese di Spine?o.—That tlie subject 
was of such a nature, that it cannot be talked 
about; that if the meaning in winch Mr, 
Cohen and I agree. 

Mr. l'r<7/iaM5.~Did any*body tell you not 
to speak to Paturzo about wfiat Paturzo said 
here yesteftlay? No, I have told Paturzo 
myself by my own act, without being prompt¬ 
ed by any body, not to talk about it. 

Do I understand you right that you told 
Paturzo, “ Now mind, Paturzo, yon and I do 
n*ot say one word about your examination of 
yesterday”? This is very natural; for to tell 
to others all those things which we say in 
this House is not decent, it is not creditable. 

You say you told it of your own- accord to 
Paturzo; did you toll Paturzo last night ot 
this morning, that it would not be fir for you 
and Paturzo to talk about his examinalioh of 
yesterday ? Yes, upon this matter. ■ • . 

Had you no curiosity to know froM-^turzo 
who examined him, or what sort oC-a'man 
Mr. Attorney-General or Mti Solicttor.Ge. 
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aoal Was? That <loes not belong to' me 
to ask those things; tor all my attention, I 
bvre thought of nothing else hut that I was 
obhgeil to make this appearance before these 
gcntloMien, these lords. 

You thought so entirely about that, that 
you could think and talk about nothing else? 
Before these gentlemen, no other. « 

Have you been in this room before>? Yes, 
but there were no gentlemen here. 

When were you in this room before? On 
Sunday. 

Wlwcame with you? A gentleman has 
brought me to show me tlie curiosities, not 
only in this room, but even whetc the coro- 
aation is to take place, to see those places. 

Was it an Englishman,or who, who brought 
you?—An English gentleman. 

Do you know bis name ? Wiio is he ? No. 

Do you know his person? 1 know his 
person. 

Have you seen him before you rame before 
their lorasliips this morning? I think not. 

Have you looked about you to see? 1 have 
not. 

Should you know his name if you heard it ? 
Because it is a person whom I know, but I 
should not by name; even if his name was 
mentioned I should not know it. 

How often have you seen him ? I have 
seen him often, many times, but always 
transiently, because I do not understand his 
language, nor he mine. 

Did you see him at Milan ? No. 

Only since you came into this country? 
After arrival in England. 

When did you arrive to England ? On the 
]4th instant. 

When were you examined as to what you 
liad to toy? 1 wasexamined at Milan. *' 

Have you not been examined since you 
'-came to England ? Yes, but verbally so., 

Who examined you ? A gentleman whom 
I do nut know. 

That was not the same gentleman who 
showed you this place, was it r No. 

Look in that quarter to see ^ho it was who 
showed y<Hi this place ? The person who is 
called ma^ordoino; Ido not know by what 
name he is called. ^ 

Do you toe that person ? No. 

Wltot did you mean by turning and pointing 
to thtit gentleman behind you ? Because he 
caAfnined me. {Pointing to Mr. Boarchier. 
oite nf the solicitors of the Treasury]. 

‘Do yoil see the person who showed you the 
room?. , 1 . do not.. 

'Who ettme With you from Naplea to tins 
cMliiry?^ I hat^ come with the kift^s me»> 
sehgkf dwn tofrvnnr.' 

' the-expenses of the jetrrht^' 

from ralma to this coimitry? The king’s' 
mestodger.'^ ’ 

Didyou see celonel Brown before you came 
from' Itahf lwthis country ? Yes. *■ 

' Wero'ynu examitted then, Just before your 
dejiitifore^ by-colonel BroWQ ? £fo ; colonel 
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Drown examined me hist yckr, .it) December^ 
as I have said before. ' i ' 

AiJtl a certain lawyer, 'Vunercatit was pre¬ 
sent, was he not? Yes; 'Vimercati put the 
questions in the presence of colonel BroWti. 

Were your answers put down in writing ? 1 
believe so. < ' 

Were you sworn to- the truth of them ? I 
subscribed iny name at the end of the paper; 
but I did uot swear to it. 

That was in the presence of colonel Brown 
and Vimcrcati 7 Yes. 

Have you seen this lawyer Vimercati since 
you were examined ? No ; now'that I passed 
through Milan I Iravc not seen him. 

You have not seen Vimercati since you 
were examined by him in December? No. 

Did you see any other person on the suIk 
ject of your te.stimony except colonel Brown 
and Vimercati? No. 

The question refers to the subject of the 
princess of Wales? 1 have seen no other but 
Vimercati and colonel Brown. 

As you passed through‘Milan in your way 
hither, diu you see colonel Brown ? Yes. 

Had the colonel at that time the.cxamina- 
tion which you gave and signed in December ? 
1 have not seen it. 

Nor any paper at all ? No. 

Have you never seen it since December ?: 
No. , ' 

You havenever seen the examination taken 
in December from that time to the present ? 
I have not seen it, and even now-1 do not 
see it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Solicitor-General. 

You have stated the sum which you have 
received, and are to receive, as a compensa¬ 
tion for your time and trouble and loss in, 
coming here; according to the best judgment 
you can form, is that more or less than a. fair 
compensation for such loss? According to 
the success of my trade this year it is not suffi¬ 
cient, what I have for what 1 lose. 

It was proposed as an arsangement, that' 
when the re-examination of the counsel had 
.closed, each of their lordships should put all 
the questions he had to propose, before auy 
other lord put any question, and that he 
should not afterwards put any question unless. 
under special'circumstances, and under the. 
leave, of the House. ., 

It was assented to, that their lord^^pi. 
should each in their turn pul the quMtions^ 
they proposed, as far as they were preparodto 
do sp, hut that they should ndt be ()bl|g^ 
ask permission after,vrards to put othto. 
tions; 1|.l being-undehtopd however,, 
their lordships should not put further jques-, 
tioq^ unless any thing a^e out of thefuiw, 
thfrejuunbation tooccasioa.it. . 

’. Ex&mined by the lards. 

• EArl Gr«y.~.What were you paid ty' tlwr. 
prUicess of Wales for the tkne ydur shipv^ 
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in her aerviee?^ Seven bnndred aniMt^ doU 
lars per month, and all port'ehaiiSM ftai'd.- 
You have-stated, thatthe Uiil was 
stAit, the ortncess and Per^mi remained the 
wholh ni^nt under the tent .together; ar the 
time tlve tent trasehiit were there anyie^her 
persons then in the lent? No. - 

Hovi'do you knew that Pergamt remaihed 
there the whole night ? Because it was seen j 
bet ause, when the lent was covered, lie re¬ 
mained under with the princess. 

You were understoou to say, that you saw 
Pergaroi under the tent when it was shut, and 
saw him again in the morning; did you ever 
see him in the intermediate time f No, 

Was there any communication with any 
otlier part of the ship from the tent, without 
coming upon the deck? There was; there 
was a communication by a ladder, which led 
into the dining-room. 

. Was it possible for Pergami to have left the 
tent by that communication, without your see¬ 
ing him ? It might have happened, though 
the passage was^ small, but I do not know 
whether he has done so. 

Lord ElUnborougk.—Wta Pergami's bed 
ever prepared Tfor him in the dming-cabin 
from the time the ship left Jafta, till the time 
she arrived at Capo d’ Anza? Never; once 
I remember that it was bad weather, and they 
were obliged to come down below, and they 
went into the cabins. 

When tlie bad weather obliged Pergami to 

g k below, did the princess go below likewise 1 
olh together went down below. 

The question is not whether Pergarai's bed 
was ever prepared in the diniDg.cabia, but 
was it ever prepared for him below under the 
deck, after theyesselleflJaffa? No. 

lEarl of Rosebery.—-You have staled, that 
in' blowing weather the light was put down 
the ladder; do you know who took the light 
iipon that occasion? Theodore or Carlino; 
Tncodorc who has also been here,' or Carlino. 

Lord Auckland. —Yon have stated, that you 
received 75U dollars for the die ofyOursmp,' 
w^s that sum meant to cover all the expenses 
of navigation ? 1 have got a great deal Id say 
upon this particular poipt. ' ' 

Stale those particulars ? The freight of t50 
dollars per month is very low, I agreed to the 
price of 750 dollars per month as certain; but 
when'we take on board royal persohi^cs, we 
trust more to the uncertain than to the certain 
profits ;''"Dpbd‘ \hose'unccttarp ||irofits I" have 
beeif dhappoihted, and 1 have made some ap- 
pl^tiooB, sotne demand, an^ ip this ^ay the 
’finsiith rovernmePt'have' known that I am, 
wmtl ain^^d!|^^tli^Vincen266arghiio.' 

^H^at^TO ylmcojdsraef^ be ^ expbnses of 
niiil^tlj^sHf^ a afiipby^ftie month, taking in 
tld!pay^fmr'tfh; dffi&ra and 'men, all except 
the harbour dues'?'^y crew consisted dftvrb* 
and twenty hai^, thjose two and ttventy per. 
Bops, taking ohe tor another at ten dollars per 
nKipth mtke s^dpllarsper pioptb, tq.feied 
babdt.iiitfefuiirw ai^least mfpuch, 


eepccMly tbhi'ymt, ie<'being a year-of great 
scarcity; th^'-there lire>; the expvsjses of 
wear and tSar« thd-expenses of eea rand tear 
on that oevashm. . were alsorv«^.higb,'ferwe 
must have enough, in regard to soHsf and 
as’to aneberd^ td-carry a press of sail; 
then tlMr«is.tbG Ifeepingof the ship. Hot the 
royal peivonagwon boarai^was nc^ssaryto 
keep things in^more tight or clear order; then 
if you will take into consideration the insur¬ 
ance, which upon a ship that cost me 10,000 
dollars, is at least one per cent; if you put 
together all these expenses, you will fint) there 
remains hardly any thing out of these 750 
dollars. 

Marquis of Lansdotm.—Ilaving stated that 
you were disappointed in the protits you ex¬ 
pected, from having iicr royal highness the 
princess of Wales on board your ship, did you, 
ill conseouence of that dis appointment, make 
any application for compensation, cither to 
her royal highness or any person acting for 
her ? lo her royal highness I did iiot make 
any application, because she dismissed me, 
and granted me a certificate of good service; 
and this was on account of Pergami, because 
they wished that I should havecarried them to 
Venice at the departure from Uliodes; the 
princess comnianued, for the princess always 
commanded what Pergami commanded, that 
they wished to go to Venice. In sailing, after 
leaving the island of Candia, the wind was 
continually from the North; remaining m 
that state we were going to have no more 
.water, the water was going to be at an end, for 
I had forty-four people and nine horses; I 
told her, that as the water was near at an end, it 
was necessary that we .should land; they did 
not wish logo to Morea, theydidnotwishto re¬ 
turn t</Caiidia, therefore they were ohiiged to 
go to Sicily; arriving in Sicily, they then passed 
across the Strait of Sicily and went to Naples. . 
amf from Naples to Capo d’Anza; Pergmai, 
on landing, because he hud promised mo 
6,000 dollars, as a present by. the means of 
the consul, at'Tunis, told me there was.no 
present for me, because I would nut take them 
to Venice; then when 1 canm here last year, I. 

• gave a memorial to my ani&assador count dp 
Ludolph, and I stated that as 1 believed myself 
to have serfed the British government, be¬ 
cause I had had the honour of hgving-thc 
English flag, I expected the present which I - 
had not .received ; and on account of this me¬ 
morial which 1 gave to count do Ludolph, 
thb Enj^ish. government Ime known tliat I 
was Vincenzo Gargiulo of Naples. 

.l)p you reeolie^, when her royal higluiess 
was bn board .thift ship, to have at difierent 
.times, upon one prince or another, desired 
the mate ^aUirzu to withdraw from that part 
’oftbe,deck near where ber roya),highn^ ^4 r 
•Pergami were situate? No, I do not r^n^tm- 
‘ber, 1, do npt know, this buslnos#.-^ . . .r C 
, If you bad for any 

the habit of directing; to''vlrit^raw 

' from that part of were, 

1 3 0 - . . 
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uncler some prcicnce or anotber, is it not 
phibabfe von would have remembered itt 
Now I iiti{lerRtaj«;l it: once I remember to 
have SL'CM her royal highness sitting and 
stooping on the bed of Pergami, ailM to have 
desirtdi Gaetano Paturzo to go away*, for it 
was not decent for him, who "was a young 
man, to be present; 'because when 1 _ saw 
her royal highnessrstooping on the be£ in that 
way, l aent away (Saetano Paturzo, who was 
a young man, not to see that thing which I 
thought indecent. 

On that one occasion on which you recol¬ 
lect to have desired Gaetano Paturzo to re¬ 
move from that part of the deck, were there 
any other persons near to that part of the 
dock—near to which the princess and Per¬ 
gami were? There were other persons who 
walked that way; but I divided them all, and 
sent one one way and one another, that they 
should not sec. 

Yon are to be understood to say, that you 
desired all the persons, with the exception of 
her royahhigluicss and Perg.mii, to withdraw 
from that part of the deck in which they 
were' All, cxrept the princess and Pergami, 
who reinaiiied in that place. 

("an you recollect any one person in parti- 
rnlar, e.xcoiit Paturzo, whom you so desired 
to wilhdniw? I commanded it to my crew; 
hut tliere was always the' count Schiavini 
who was there to receive llie commands of 
her royal higlmcss. 

The count Schiavini did not withdraw at 
the time of wdiich you speak ? No; because 
he rcmainerl always there. 

When the tent was closed at night, was the 
hatchway at the top of the ladder usually 
shut or left open ? Sometimes it was shut, 
suuietimcs not: I have seen it shut ip the 
morning when the tent was open, because it 
was obliged to be shut after the tent had been 
closed. « , 

At night, during the lime the tent svas 
closed, had you the means of knowing whether 
llial liattliway was left open or shut ? I can¬ 
not say whether it was closed or note what 1 
can say is, that in the morninglwhen the tent' 
was opened, 1 saw .this hatchway closed some¬ 
times. 

, 'is the name of her royal highpess‘affixed 
tO'that cvrlifkaie of good conduct which you 
liaVe ? Her loyal highness knew, il was 
written entirely In her own hand-writing. 

-Eatl of Oxj'ord .—In consequence of the, 
memorial prefsOnted to your ambassador, have 
you received any compensation? I have re¬ 
ceived' uotbing; may, my minister and the 
rulunel to whom I have mentioned it, toldtnje' 
that they knew nothing, and that I might go 
to 1 .. 0 ildon, ttqd'thcn might see upon thii par- 

Whit ffSlotlet you' mean? Colonel 

Earl bf Donoughmore .—You havf’ said that' 
at-tidWvwhen til e athi eess afid Pbigamiwcre 
tvgitbtP upon thivKr you Hatre'^bughl H 


proper to desire your, jmatc to retire ; do you 
recollect on one occasion having desired your 
mate so to retire when the princess and Per¬ 
gami were seated on the gun ? 

Mr. Williams begged to suggest to their 
lordships whether this-question was not in an 
objectionable form. 

Do you recollect to have ever seen the 
princess and Pergami silting together upon 
the gun? Yes, Oave said so. 

In what situation were they placed as to 
each other? Pergami on the gun and the 
princess on his knees. 

Did you on that occasion send away your 
mate ? Always upon that occasion, whenever 
they stood still to look at such things I sent 
them away, one one way and one another. 

Earl of Lauderdale .—Give in that certificate 
to whicli you have referred as written by her 
royal higlmcss. 

[The Witness delivered iii the samc.j 

Lord C/tonce/for.—From whom did you re¬ 
ceive that paper? From^ the princess of 
Wales at the Villa d’Esle, when I went to her 
from Genoa. 

Did she herself give it to you, or was it 
delivered to yon by any other person ? The 
prim ess herself wrote it in my presence, and 
the princess herself gave it to me. 

The Certificate was read as follows: 

*• Son Altesse Royal, La Princcssc de Galles 
Assur par ce Document ccrit cle sa pfopre 
main (|ue Elle a etc coiitenle dcs Service du ’ 
Capilain Vincenzo Gargiiilo qui comincndais 
la Pollaca nome I’ludustrie pendant son 
voyage. 

“ Caroline Princess de Oalles." 

“ A La Villa d'Este, 

“ Co J7 d’Oclobrc 1816 .” 

« 

Earl of Lauderdale .—You have sMted that 
you saw the princess and Pergami under 
tent, and that after you saw them in that 
silut^tion Schiavini received orders to- let 
down the tent; did that happen when Uie 
Priqcps; was leaning on fhe ucd on which 
Pergatiii was lying, and wheii yoU ordered 
^ourihate to withdraw? Yes, but this cir¬ 
cumstance has happened more than once; it 
did not bappen that mice only. 

Did .Schiavini continue to walk in thetpart 
of tlie sldp after |he cunaius of the tent Were 
letdown? Then ho did not remain in the 
place,where he «ies, but he went a little mere 
to tbq stern, a little mute to the bowsprit; or 
ho weqitlddwn into his own rootq- 

ibe follo'wihgqiii^sfioh was 'nut by their lord- 
ahipls^rat'the reqtieit olf MK'Wifliamiy ! 

Were you in the habit of going down tothoi > 
dioiug-rqom o’ery i)ight,u"<K evening ? 
*'^d; that was not my place, or my business- 


Brougham said, he, had an Itunible,,'^ 
.application to malce ^d lordships, ip 
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consegueAce of a coniniunicAtioo which 
he had that i^otncnil; rbceivei^ , He was 
. anxious to 'ask oue qu^tipa of Theodore 
Majoocbi wiUiout further delay, and, 
therefore, he hoped their lordships would* 
order him to be called in. He bad onljr 
one question to put to him, which mtg^it 
by possibility lead to one or two more'. 
[Cries of “ state the question.’’] If their 
lordships would allow him to examine this 
witness, lie should have no objection to 
mention the questions he proposed to put: 
and the first question he wished to put 
was, whether the witness had been at 
Bristol at any time during the last year ? 

' -The Earl of Liverpool wished in such a 
case that the House should be chiefly 

f 'overned by the opinion of the learned 
ord on the woolsack, and that of the 
learned gentlemen at the bar; but he 
would suggest, whether, if this course was 
acceded to, whicii was breaking in upon 
established rules, counsel ought not, in 
the first instance, to state not only the 
particular question, but the object of the 
examination. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that it be¬ 
came a very important question for their 
lordships consideration, whether the cross- 
examination was to be permitted to be 
taken piece-meal. 

Mr. Brougham admitted that the appli¬ 
cation was out of the strict and ordinary 
course of proceeding, but pledged him¬ 
self, that if it was granted he should not 
ask that witness any other question until 
he had opened his case; that he should be 
content with putting three or four ques¬ 
tions to that witness, if permitted, at tlie 
present time. 

The lAtrd Chancellor stated, that, with 
that (fledge, titcir lordships wouTd'not re¬ 
fuse the application that bad heed made ; 
that the cpunscl might suggest hig ques¬ 
tion, and their lord^ips would propoae it. 

Teodoro Majoochi Was again calltid in. He 
applied through the interpreter, to be 

1 >ermitted as a favour to assiire th«r 
qrdsbipA; that he was ready to lay down 
his life iQ-tliat place, iftiis former testi¬ 
mony was not 'correct. He was' thcn 
cross-exanfined as follows, throuj^ the 
in^pj^Ution of Mareliese di Spineto. 

Were at Bristol in',the last year, 

or in the course of this year 7 I do not know 
tbisBritto!.* 1- ' ' ' 

Wer«> you at Olbutftst*? Gloucester I 
koew’Ve^iWBlI.''' 

Dirf'Jidii erif dwIaTS to ahyperson'^at the 
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I princes^ .of Wales was a . mbst c.xccUent 
woman? .Vcs‘; that thept^gess was a good 
wonian. . 

; . pid yois ever dl^Iare that the conduct of 
the princess of Wales was highly becsmmgf 
Of her conduct, I always said that sire was 
a good woman, but she was surrounded by bad 
people., 

Did you ever say that she was a pnideiit 
person, and that you never had (fl>servcd any. 
thing improper in her conduct 7 1 do nut re¬ 
member at all whether I did say so. 

Did you ever say that the princess of Wales 
always behaved herself with propriety t This 
I have never said. 

Do you remember a gentleman of the name 
oflluchcs; William Hughes at Gloucester, 
or at Bristol 7 Tliis 1 do not remember. 

Do you know a person of the name of 
William Hughes 7 1 may know him, but 1 
do not remcmitcr this name. 

Do you know a person who was a clerk to 
Messrs. Turner, bankers at Gloucester i i 
do not know the name of this banker. 

Do you know, or have y^ju ever had any 
I conversation with any cleric of any banker at 
I Glonccstcr ? This 1 do not remember. 

Did you ever complain to any person at 
Gloucester that Pergami had ke|)i part of the 
servants wages from *thcm, in the household 
of the princess? Yes, I did. 

To whom did you make this complaint of 
Pergami? Precisely I do nut remember; hut 
I remember that Signor Hyatt asked me why 
. I had left the service of the princess, and 
then I answered him so; ami then I remem¬ 
ber to have added, after my return from the 
long voyage Bartolomeo Pergami wished to 
low’cr my wages. 

Did*you ever say the sanie tiling, respect¬ 
ing Pergami and your'wages, to any body 
besides Sir. Hyatt? I do not remember that • 
I did. 

Do you remember Mrs. Adams, Mrs, 
Hyatt’s mother ? Yes. 

Do you remember Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. 
Adams’s housclfecpcr? I remember that there, 
was a woman wliu did all thp business, in the 
nou.se, if this was her name. 

Had she a son a clerk in a banker’s, house ? 

I remember*ihe son to come to pay a visit to ■ 
his mother, but I do not whether he was in . 
any hank, this 1 do not remeinber. 

Did you ever tell this son of the housekeeper 
tim circumstaoee respecting Pergami and 
yo'iur wages? I do .not remember, (treciscly 
whether yes or no, whether I cvcrconqilained 
myself of this man. . . ’ 

f)id yoii ever represent lo lhis young man 
that the princess ot Wales was a most excel¬ 
lent woman, a prudent woman, and that you 
had never seen any thing improper or in¬ 
decorous in her conduct? This 1 do nut, to- 
membor. . ' 

f' Did you ever represent to this yomogcioan, 
the sun of the house-keeper, Ibstthf^^piincess 
of Wales always, as far as ;uu had leen her, 
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had behaved herself jijt a most proper way ? 
This I do not rcmembfr, 

■ Did you ever Iravel.in a jitage coach be¬ 
tween Gloucester and Bristol, or be- 
twcciv Gloucester and any .othcr'place? I 
remerfiber to have travelled f|pni Glouce^er 
when I came to London, this ! remember; 
ivhcn I came; away on my departure. 

Did you .ever'make any other jouJncy in a 
stage coachifmm Gloucester to arty other 
place than London? This I do not re< 
member. 

Were you ever asked, by any gentleman in a 
stage-coach, with respect to the deportment 
of the princess of Wales during the time you 
were in her service? This 1 do not re¬ 
member. 

Did you ever represent her, to any person 
in a stage-coach, as behaving herself very 
prudently ? I do not remember to have ever 
spoke of these transactions. 

Did you ever represent ibc princess of 
Wales to any person in a stagc-coach as a 
much injured woman? This 1 remember no 
more no than yes. 

Did you represent to any person in a stage¬ 
coach, or elsewhere, that you had been ap¬ 
plied to, to swear against her royal highness 
the princess? What J remember of these 
tilings is, that I have npvcr spoken of these 
things in any place; in whatever carriage I 
may have been, I do not remember to have 
spoken of these things. 

Did you represent yourself to have been 
applied to, to swear against her royal highness 
the princess of Wales, to any person in any 
place, whether in a stage-coach or any other 
place ? 1 do nut understand what you mean 
by the word jurare. 

To give evidence ? iVt what time- t 

Did you ever say to any body that you had 
becnappliedto, to give a deposition against the 
'princess of Wales? 1 cannot understand 
what tins term means; 1 cannot understand 
what this thing caii mean. 

• Did you ever say to any body in England 
that you have been applied tq, to give an ac¬ 
count respecting the pnncess''of Wales upon 
oath? In Englandnever. 

The question is, not whether any body ever 
in point of fact in England applifd to you to 
bd'^orn, but whether you ever said to any 
body in England that you had at any time 
or at any place been so applied to ? 

The SoHcitor-Oeneral stated, that appre¬ 
hending it whs the intention of Mr. Brough^ 
to obtatnr answers flom the prUness with .a 
view td"^^tdntr<i.^ling him, he Eubrpitted ft 
Was nejceiisaiy'Tpe' name of*' the partkrular 
yafty sdd%p plaiie,shoul4^.bn raentieqed in 

stated, .that, he did not 
Whs tlie butsuhmiU^ 
tha mipt fi'fe'‘witness ri»gh,i b^thaveknpwp the, 
natwoT tfii perspir to whopn iie said it,' if t^ 
wiWs^il^oriEi that Ltf'did not say* so to any 
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call any person to state that hehad w stat^ 
to him ;-biit tiiat at,the same time if he was 
informed of the name of the person, it Would 
be his doty to. put it,to the witness. 

The L^d CHaneellor stated, that it had 
been ruled in the Court of Kin^’s-bencb, that 
counsel ought;.in the first instance to name 
tlfe person referred to, for that a fterson 
might sincerely, state, that be never bad had 
such conversation; but that if put in mind of 
having been with a particular individual at a 

f iarticular time, he might immediately recol- 
ect the conversation, and his former answer 
might be no slur upon that testimony. 

The following question was proposed 
through their lordships at the suggestion of 
Mr. Brougham. 

Did you ever say to Mr. Joiinson in the 
stage-coach, that you had been applied to, to 
appear as a witness against the princess of 
Wales? [ swear tliat I do not know this 
name, and tliis man I do not know, cither 
tlic name or even the circumstance of taking 
this oath. 

Did you ever say to any person,I have 
been applied to, to be a witness against the 
princess of Wales,” or words to trat cfiect ? 
Never. 

Did you ever say to Mr. Johnson or any 
other person in a stage-coach in England, 
** I have iiad Gonsiderame advantages oncred 
to me, if I would be a witness against the 
princess of Wales,” or to that effect? ■ I lay 
my head or my life there, tliis offer has 
never been made to me by any one. 

The question is not whether an oflFer was 
ever made to you, but whether you have said 
that an offer was made to you ? 1 lay my life 
if I have ev,er said so. > 

The Marchese di Spineto was desired to 
state the answer in Italian. 

Int^pr^er.^** lo metto ia mia testa cbe 
se io non ho fatto questo discorso di giura- 
niepto.” Hay my head, which means my 
life, here, if ever I have made this discourse 
about an oath; he repeats now, I never 
made.this discourse with any body concerning 
an ,oalh here in London. 

' Did you ever say to Mr. Johnson in a 
stage-coach, tliat you had been offered a sum 
of.money, ora situation under government, 
for givihg evidence against the princess of 
Wales any where? But if I do not know 
even the name of this Johnson: 

Did you ever say to qity permri in a 
stage^^'eh, that ^ou had heei^ offered if sum 
of money, ora situailbn'undiir'i^Qvernnient, 
for 9vtng.;evj4«oce fgpinstnthe psiheeta of 
Wales? *l lay down my life if this be true^ 
and to you,;-! will answer more^ because 
yo^ ask...mq.. things <|.,hetve -Revec fdrestmt 
ftfiwt;, ^ipgs. that have JKVei cntoqed^oiy 
meW. ' xr.'.; 

vJIad.^yoii ever any..oonver8attonvwUh <Uny 
b^y'ih h stagi-coaph, reifiectuig hornid 
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iiighueBS liver, princess of Wales? l ofrerl WereyonVtfcny time in the swvke oflier 
spoke about Ihe busmesS of tir»e’’pricfeea(| bf royei bigness the princes? or Yes. 

Waiesinastagc-ioach. ■ Ilf What capwBt^.wcrt-;^^ service ? 

When yoti were travelling by k sfage'Coetcii''Cook'. , ' *1 ' • i.. 

rin Engbrnl, did you ever at'ah inn speak ' Atwhatilnie did yttif enter int6 tMlser- 
upon tiie subject of the princess of Wbles'f vice; in wlmt ycar'l When she cdhteirom 
^JfeveraboutlheafTairsortncprincessofWales, Venice; I do not remember the year. 

I never have’meddlcd with those discoursdr. How lonp; did you continue in her sfnuce? 
• Did you ever in a diligence, or at ati ion, About two years, or two Jrears'and a half; I 
twben you were travelling by a' diligence, Say did not stay two years and a ha^, bdt' precisely 
.that you expected money, or a place under I do not knoW. 

government, for giving evidence against her By whom were you hired to go into the 
royal highness ? Never, never this. service of the princess ? Signor t’erganii. 

How Tong were you in England at that pe> Were you acquainted with signor Pergami 
riod.whcn you lived with Mr. Hyatt at Olou* before that time ? Yes. 
cester? This 1 cannot remember, tiecause I What was signor Pergami when you first 
have not the book in which 1 have marked i knew him ? He was in the same service 


the time. 

About how long were you in Mr. Hyatt’s 
eervice ? This is the same answer, because 
I have not tlie book in which I put down how 
long 1 was there. 

Mr. Brougham reliinied thanks to their i 
lordships for the ihduigence he had received. I 
The Solicitpr-General requested the fullow**| 
ing questions (o be put: j 

Did you come from V’ienna to this country 
as the servant to Mr. Hyatt ? It is Mr. Hyatt 
who brought me here. 

Did you continue in the service of Mr. 
Hyatt till you setoff to return to Vienna? 
Yes, till that moment; and he paid for my 
fare iu the coach to London. 

Examined by the lords. • 

Lord Ellenborough .—When you spoke of 
her niyal highness as a Buona Donna, and a 
rudent woman, did you allude to her royal 
ighness's moral conduct as a woman, or to 
her behaviour towards you as a .mistress? 
When there was discourse respecting tlie 
princess of Wales, I always said she was 
Buona Donna; for if I had said she was 
Cattiva Donna, they would have fixed a 
quarrel upou me. ' • 

The witness was directed t 0 | withdraw. 

Mr. Brovfihnm staled, that in putUngthe. 
questions which he had proposed to the fit¬ 
ness, he had not done so under the slightest 
suspicion that any person had oflered him a 
place under government, but with another 
view, which might be perceived. 

Then Francesco Biropo was called, and having 
been sworn, was examined by Mr. Parke 
as folloiy^ tlirough the interpretation of 
the Marc|tese dijSpinelo. 

I. Of what edontry are yoii a naUve 7 Of 
Vercetth ' 

In whab eoonlty. fh Piedmont. 

J'.ln-wbal wrtpld^ebt'were you'when you 
werelapplied to;f M come here t' 1 was at tlibi 
service of rriy master. ' 

'WhabumasMu^ Marqdis ^Ihcisai a Pied> 
nnoteaBnoblenMai,'! . 


with me. 

Was that in the service of general Pino ? 
It was. 

In what rapacity was Pergami acting in the 
service of general Pino? His valet, because 
he came down into the kitcliefi, to got the 
dishes to wait at table ; tiien afterwards he 
took the situation of courier. 

How long were you with Pergami in the 
same service at general Pino’s? I was at the 
service of general Pino, and he was at the 
service of the cnuiUess of Pino. 

How long did you know him in tl)e service 
of the countess of Pino? 1 cannot loll, be¬ 
cause 1 went out of the service of general 
Pino and he remained still in the family, for 
he became courier. 

How long was Pergami in the service of the 
countess of Pino before you left count Pino’s 
service? I do not know, because when I 
wunt into the service of general Pino he was 
in the service of the countess, who married 
one another. 

How long were you in tlio service of ge¬ 
neral Pino ? I have served him three times,* 
oifce when he was minister at war, another 
time when he was with the army of Moscow, 
and a third time I served, but 1 do not count 
that as a service. ,, 

Was Pergami in the service of the countesa 
at all those three times when you were in tlie 
service of the count? Yes, the only differ¬ 
ence was, that I was paid by general I’ino 
and he wifs paid by the countess of Pino, 
but we were all in the same service aqd dined 
together. , . 

For how many years before you entered the 
service of the prinecss of Wales had you 
khown Bartholomew Pergami? I did not 
see him before; I had known him at. thp 
time when I entered into the service of ger 
neral Pino^ when general Pino took Qtf 
countess nho for a wife; before Tdidnol 
know him. 

How long was that before you entered: xntq 
the service, of the princess of Wal?8,?...l Ito 
know; having servedanqtliertnaster,^Idq 
%btknow; Iliad to work, andU 
for me to remember gll,those , „ .., 

At What place was. U'tbat you Werd takw 
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^a\Q the service of her royal highnessWhen 
stie went to thf Casa roc^i^iae, opposite to 
the house Buronico, when, she catnc from 
Venice the first time, . . . ^ 

Were you with her royal highness at the' 
Villa Viilani? 1 was. 

tVere you at the Villa d'FjStc ? I was. 

Did you accompany her royal higi^hess in 
licr voyage to Greece f I did. , 

Did yon act as cook on that voyage? I 
did; but On board the two ships, the Clurinde 
and the frigate, I did not act as a cook. 

Did you return with her royal highness 
from Gfrccce into Italy ? I did return; but 
before I returned ! perfornaed the office of 
cook on board the polacrc. 

Were you at La Barona with the princess ? 
Yes. 

itt what place was it you left the service of 
the princess ? At the Barona. 

Ilow came you to leave the service of the 
princess ? Because it was the brother of Pej;- 
gami who persecuted me, and then I could 
not stand the labour. 

What <lo you mean by that, that you could 
not stand the labour? Because it was too 
much labour. 

Do you recollect where the princess slept 
m her voyage out to Greece ? I do, on board 
the polacre. 

Before the princess went to Palestine, do 
yovi know in what part of the polacre she 
slept ? Sometimes on deck, sometimes under 
the deck; sometimes she lay under the tent, 
and sometimes she lay down below. 

Where was the tent which you speak of? 
It was there in going to the poop, but X have 
no knowledge of a ship. 

W’hal- was the usual place where her royal 
highness slept, on her voyage from Jafa to 
Italy ? She alweys slept under the tent, ex> 
/:ept when wc landed; because then, on land, 
she did not sleep under the tent, for we hs;d 
horses, beasts, and other things; and she was 
under the tent on her return. 

Do you know where Porrami slept on the 
voyage from Jaffa to Italy r Jaffa, when 
we were onboard this polacre, I saw him enter 
in the evening under the tent^ and the tent 
was closed, and here was the princess, and he 
was sitting here. * 

Did you ever see Pergami in the morning 
coming out of the lent ? Sometimes, but not 
in the morning early; about a certain hour 
he came out of the tent, and came there, on 
the forecastle to make water. * 

At what'time in the roomiog was it that 
you saw Pergalhi come out of the tent? Some* 
times I saw him in the morhing early, some* 
timps a little later^ I was already at 
the kitchen, boiling pQtibes for breakfast for 
tlie crew. 

Id what part of the vessel was your kitchen ?. 
Near the fore-m^t. 

Was 'the tcut always there, or was it leL 
down at any ]^dcalar time? . Soraetimes it 
was taken up* 
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Was,t)ie tent lettiown at night? It was. 

In what way was the tent fastened down at> 
night? The tent was closed, and was cq>. 
vered with several things, and it was aU 
closed; and sometimes I could not sec what 
tliey'* were, because I was attending my 
kitchen-and then, in going about, f saw 
wWhad. bedn put round, OtOd'every;thing 
was snug. ' ' '■ 

Did yoct ever see a light in the tent at night' 
when it was closed V Twice I have seen the 
light put out of the tent. 

Do you know who put the light out of the 
tent ? lIow can I know that, 1 was at the 
kitehen, I saw only tlie light nut out. 

Do you know who recciveu the light when 
it was put out of the tent ? Either Theodore, 
or a man called Carlino. 

When you saw Pergami in the morning 
come out of the tent, how was he dressed ? 
He liad on a gown which he had made in the 
parts of Greece, which was of silk. , 

The Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

» Ordered, That the further consideration 
and second reading of the said Bill be ad¬ 
journed till to*morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, August 25. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat, and 
prayers were read about a quarter before . 
10 o’clock. ' j? ; 

< Lord Ellenborough wished to draw their 
lordships’attention to certain obserilations . 
which had appeared in a paper of yester- . 
day (The Times), in which animputationk.*: 
was cast on the character of a noble lord 
now absent, his wish being to state wliat 
perhaps that noble lord himself would al¬ 
ready have stated had he had the opjiOr- 
tunity of being present; and which would 
shop that the imputation was unfounde(!> 
an4at the same time that,there was no 
inconsistency in the evidence given by 
Jhe. witness Msjooohi. Their lordships 
would recollect that. Majoochi stated 
that he wept first from Milan to Vienna'ia’ 

1817, in the service , of the marquis 
Odescalcjii; that he remained some time 
at Vienna, and went back to Milan) and 
that he was in the service of. the marquis 
six or seven months before.; he entered 
into the service ;of the Brii^sh embassy*. 
If the dates were compared,' it would be . 
found that this brought, him down to ^e 
month of .March, 1618. Now be;^Iord.. 
E.) knew that lord ^wart lauded io 

. England in July, 1817; .apd he knew jbat 
•|be had business of his own whid) ideUkiDed>' 
him in ]^n^|and and Ireland till February^;' 

1818. jjp to *tbat period be had seen ' 
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him firequently:; but^it was besides matter 
of pubHc notorietif^ from tlie proceeaiti]g8 
in' Chaheci^, that lord StewSrt had cofir- 
tinued some, time longer in this country* 
at least till after tbe month of March. 
IQut he did not leave England until soine 
mouths suhsequent to that date, and bb 
himself met lord Stewart on the Dover 
road, in August, 1818. It was, therefore, 
impossible (hat lord Stewart could have 
been at Vienna during the period of the 
service of Majoochi with the marquis of 
Odescalchi, or tliat he could have any 
‘ communication with him after ho Icil 
Milan. There was, therefore, no contra¬ 
diction in what had been stated by the 
witness on this subject. It would be 
found, that when Majoochi was asked 
whether he saw lord Stewart, he said he 
did not recollect, but that he saw his 
secretary. Now he begged it to be un¬ 
derstood that in making this explanation 
he was far from' throwing any re|lection 
on the conduct of colonel Decrin^ ‘ Nor 
could he conceive how it could be stated 
as any thing derogatory from the charac¬ 
ter of a public officer, that be had en¬ 
deavoured to secure to his government 
the examination of a witness whose evi¬ 
dence. was required in a case important 
to the dignity of the Crown and the per¬ 
sonal honour of the Sovereign. He had 
stated this much in order that it might be | 
known that there was no contradiction in 
tlie evidence, and that what had been | 
stated respecting the conduct of lord 
Stewart might also be known to be as ! 
false as it was base. 

The Order of the day for the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties against her majesty, 
being read, and counsel being called in,« 

Mr. Brottg/iogu saidWill yoUr lord- j 
ships permit me to state, that a'very un- i 
founded impression has .gone abrbad' 
through the public prints respecting tlie 
re>exasaination ■ df lltcodore Majoobhi, 
yesterday ? It has been most incorrectly 
imputed to me, that I had, re-examine^ 
that witness bn the existence ef a letter 
which I never mv, the fact' being that I 
applied to your' lordships for that per¬ 
mission, on depositions of most respect- j 
aWepersont.’; ‘ 

The /Itttifiteg General 'said, that bis 
learned'friend had wfth'rcasoti complained 
of the imfMrtadbbS'thrown upon him. He 
knew notr-whelHeicineir lofdships liad'read 
the daity'p^Mb( if they had, they would 
see udtni^na^^jiistice i>e (Uie Attbrney- 
geoendjiltaU 40 bomplaih ot the imputa- 
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tlooii thrown, particularly in The Times 
newspaper, on the 'law officers of the 
Crown, and tbe very improper, comments 
given on* the .evidence brought before 
their lordship's.' * 

The Earl of did. not know 

what had been stated in the papers, but 
he knev/ there were otherpublications of a 
very improper nature. In one of them, en¬ 
titled “ a Peep at the Peers,!* it was among 
other things of which ho had reason to 
complain, stated, that he and his family 
received 36,000/. a year from the govern¬ 
ment, whereas ho did not receive a 
farthing of the public money. # 

The Lord Chancellor adverted to the 
necessity of preventing a repetition of 
certain irregularities which had occurred 
daring the last two days. As to the 
complaints against the conduct of the 
daily journals, it was difficult to sdy what 
course ought to be pursued, it was 
better to leave the subject for future con¬ 
sideration, when it might be specifically 
considered. As to the publication en¬ 
titled ** a Peep at the Peers ” alluded to 
by his noble friend, he must say, that 
though he wished his nqbic friend had the 
36,000/. a year, yet ho never read so much 
falsehood before in his life, as was con¬ 
tained in that work. 

Then Francesco Birollo was again called in, 
and further examined as follows by 
Mr. Parke, of counsel in support or 
the bill, through the inlcrprctalion of 
the Marchese di Spinetu. 

In the course of the voyage from Jaffa to 
Greece, did you at any tmic see the sides 
of t^e tent let down at day-time ? Du you 
mean on shore. 

On board the ship ^ Yes, I have seen 
them. 

^ At what time ftf the day was that ? In the 
'morning, when 1 got up; 

• Dill you see the siaes of the tent at any 
time in the middle of the day let down ? Also 
in the middlj of the day 1 have seen it. 

What persons were under the tent when it 
was so let down ? As usual, there were Fcr- 
gami and the princess. 

pid you accompany the princess on shore 
when she went to Jerusalem ? J did. 

Did you go with her to Ephesus ? I did. 
Do you remember in what place dinner was 
prepared for the princess at Ephesus I I do 
not rememocr exactly Die place, but. I 
know that we had been at the consul's before 
Nazareth; but I do not know the names of 
the places. 

^.jDo you know where the princess dined,at 
Ephesus ? I do not remember ; I was.vi^V 
ing for the family, and l did psiy no.it)‘4qfi^ 
to'those things. 
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■Do yoti remember whsre^sh^dino^atSca* 
laNuova f No ; b^eailse I weOt befot^ with 
tbe lugxage, and I went bn bodrd »hip.' ' 
At'ier^hc princess returned to Italy, were 
you wiyi her at the' \^lla d’Este ? I was. ■ 
Were you also at the Barona ? I was. 


JGiU timd Patollies 


foil’ 


Before the time that you went on the nM know how to call it decently. • ' - ' 

voyage to sea; after that time hadyyou op- uidyou observi the princess on that occa- 

k _ if ___ 3 T% _ 


eence of tho princess t ‘ He did so'fmbkliifg 
a dancing: Ktorien,] aiylng"** Oema*’ D'e- 

Did he do 'any thing with hts trowssrsiil ' 
the course of those gesticulations ? He niade ’ 
a kihd of 'toU tO represent soiuething, 1 ’do 
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portuiiities of seeing the princess and .Perga- 
mi together at the Villa Viliam, the Villa 
d’Este, and the Barona '( Before the voyage, 
no : because they possessed not yet tbe Ba¬ 
rona: 

At the Villa Villani and the Villa d’Este 
had you opportunities of seeing the princess 
and Pergami together before the voyage P 1 
had. w 

On those occasions how did they conduct 
themselves toward each other ? 

Dr. Lushington objected to the miestion as 
leading, that it was too general, and ought to 
be made more pointed, that it was a summing 
up of llie’wbole. 

Mr. Parke was heard in support of the qiies~ 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor stated that there was 
not the least doubt that the question was pro¬ 
per. 

The question was proposed to the 
witness. 

They were arm in atm. 

Have you seen that more than once ? Yes, 
many times; 

Did you ever see them together in the 
kitchen at the Villa d’Este ? I have. 

What did they do when they were together 
in the kitchen ? Sometimes they came 
there, ordered something to be prepared, a 
napkin was spread, and something was laid to 
jeat. 

Were they’alone at that time, or wasahy 
other person with them 7 Sometimes they 
were alone ; sometimes there was with them 
the danae d’bonncur. 

Was that the countess OUi? No Oldi, 
but the sisterof Pergami. 

When were mitbe kitciten eating, in 
what way.dkf they eat ? . She cut some pieces^ 
stuck a fork into it, and ate herselC, and then 
took a^f)ther piece, and said, *' Here it is, you 
eat alsck” * ■ 

Did yoo ever see the princess and 
on the laketogether 7 I have. 

Was aw pm^n with them, or. were thi^r 
by. themspivas f Sometimes they werealone j 
for he rowed, and she was with him in.a. 
anatlcanee. 

.Do yoM-cccpHbct aper^n of-tbe foaote-of 
Mahomet? I Jo.. f. ' 

DR>ye^ k^bw any eabibitiqt^ made by 
lltc pjresence of the ptmeces 7 
ao,'f • l-'-'H' _ ri •. 

Vthat sofilf dtwhad Mahomet on^ tt 

Europe^ f^tirkish P' 'A Turkish dreff. 

Describe what Mahenet did.in the pre- 


you observe the princess i 
sion 7 She was loMcing, and latigbed. 

What did he do with this roll when he bad 
made it 7 He took it in his hand ahd tna^ 
gesticulations; I cannot say what he meaht to 
represent. 

What do you mean by “ non posso dire t 
I cannot say what he had in bis head to re¬ 
present by that, what he meant to represent. 

Did that take place before the princess 
more than once ? Once I have seen il'in the' 
kitchen, another time be was in the court and; 
she was at a window. 

Were you with the princess at Turin 7 I 
was. 

Were yon at an inn there ? W« were.-= ■ < 
Do yon recollect the priitcess going to court 
any day ? I de. 

Do you recollect whether on that morning ’ 
you Tyenrih Perganii’s bed-room 7 I do. • ■’ 
At what' time of the morning was ivy- 
About nine, or half-past nine. 

Had the princess got up at that time 7 I 
do not know. ' ■ 

Fur what purpose did you go.into Perga- 
mi’s bed room 7 1 went to carry a raff to the 
i dame d’honneur, to put round her neck, andai 
[.pair of gloves. 

Did the door of the chamber of the dame- 
d’honneur open into that of Pergami ? We 
entcrCd^into the'room of Pergami, and then 
on the right there was the of the room 
of the dame d’hounctir. - . > 

Did yon observe the state of Perganii’s 
bed, whether it appeared tohavebeen slept in 
or not ? At the moment I was coming out 
from the room of the dame d’honneur, I saw 
Pergami coming out from the room of the 
pridcess, open the curtains of his bed, 1 saw 
thatit was mfide, and he scolded .ne. ' 

Was Pergami dressed wticn he came out of. 
(the princess’s room, or half dressed : what 
cbfbes had he. on-7 No, he had •' morning! 
gown of silk striped, he had hia drawers; bia 
stockings, and slippers.. . • 

Do you recollect, when you were st Boro- 
na, «oy.b»U9 being given by the.prbMess 7 X 
do. : ^ j,* ' 

- WhatdescripUon of-persons. wert.ht-tEMe 
baHs? .< People iVom the.neig^ibuurbooi^- no- 
gentlemen, people of the low 'and uridtHw'. 
rsak. " . r.. , c-ii-si.-w 

CrO!$s^xstniaed by Mri 

, >T^hendidyou(^etottd»woiinify?;Whe» 
Ithey brnugblmenere;.,„ !. , *r 

V When did "they bring you heref 
‘ nine or.^ufijd4>S^41go* f ^ i -■ ’ m 

Whete.fT;^ ypu4K»?ofe:llwrt| IwatsiHlh 
mym»sm,.v .. 

.. ^ 
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\yb8 be ? Ifhe marquis f ncisa. 

Where did lie live ? lii Piedmont. 

IIow long had you been with him ? [ am 
still with him; 1 have been wiU» him nearly 
three years. 

When were you examined first, in this bu¬ 
siness? About two or three and twenu 
months ago. • 

At Milan ? Yes. at Milan. 

Who examined you there? An advocate 
called Vimercati. 

Who viras hy, besides Vimercati? There 
were three or Ibilr gentlemen writing there. 

Have you ever seen them since i 1 have 
seen one. 

When { Before I came here. 

liid you go to Vimercati at Milan, or did 
any body take you there ? They sent for me, 
saying that they wanted to speak to me, and 
I went. 

Was H al that time that you agreed to come 
over here ? Yes. 

Have you ever seen them since? No, be¬ 
cause I went into Piedmont: but 1 have been 
twice at the advocate Viincrcati’s; the first 
time, as I have said, there were three, and 
Vimercati four; and the second time there 
was only the advocate Vimercati, and the gen¬ 
tleman whom 1 knew. 

What is the name of this gentleman whom 
you knew ? Colonel Brown, 

Was it colonel Brown-tbat sent for you from 
Piedmont? Yes. 

How do you know colonel Brown? Be¬ 
cause I saw him at the advocate Vimcrcali’s, 
and the servant of colonel Brown lives near 
me. 

Do you mean near you at Milan or at Pied¬ 
mont? AI Milan, next door at Milan. 

What wages had you with the marquis In- 
cisa? One livreof Milan per day; eating, 
drinking, every thing comfprtable, and plenty 
of perquisites, wliich are a good many, and 
indeed there are many perquisites. 

Interpreter.—Uc says in tliis country they 
say, give me something to dririk, in Italy ft is 
something of life same species; he says be 
lias a good many. 

What wages had you with the princess?. 
Every three months I got ten napoleons, that 
is to say, ten twenty francs. 

Had you your keep there ? Yes. 

And every thing comfortable? Nothing 
else but eating and drinking, itU the rest I wds 
to supply myself. 

Does the marquis give you clothes ? Not 
through obligation or agreement, but as pre¬ 
sents. 

There were no presents in the princess's 
household, wqre there ? I never received any 
presents exefept when we returned from the 
voyage; fbP^ostaitte,received a present 
wheil he was inade'a baron, he gave me two 
doHai*. 

Were not you cook with the princess ? Yes. 
you nO fdrquisites sb coek, did you 
■lake notliiog of being cook there besides 
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voiftr wages, no pcrqiijsite.si? The, profits T 
left to the other people who wotkfiil with inp, 
for their pay was small. 

Did the^baron Pergami pay you ? Yes. 

Did uot the baron overlook the accuynts of 
(he house? Yes. 

Was not he very exact ? I ilo not know 
that, thc^accounts were su many. 

On board the ship, was *l your business to. 
be on the deck or below cooking ? On deck 
on the foremast. 

Do you mean that Uie kitchen was upon 
the deck ? Yes. 

Where did the princess’s maids sleep on 
board the ship ? 1 do not know that. 

Where did Mr. Ilieroniinus slrcp > Thai I 
know, because sonictinics I went into bis ca¬ 
bin to have a glass, his room was in a corner. 

Where did Sir. llownam sleep? I'know 
he was in one of the cabins; there were so 
many cabins, right and left, I do not know 
precisely which, but I know he was in one of 
them. 

W'hcrc did captain Flynn sleep? I saw 
them go into their rooms, one on one side and 
one on the other, but I do not know prccLsciy 
the rooms, 1 was always on (leek. 

What have yon had for corning here ? No¬ 
thing at all but the trouble. 

Do yon expect nothing ? I hope to go soon 
home to find my master. 

Is nobody to give yon your livre a day dur¬ 
ing the time you are absent fronr your mas¬ 
ter ? There is my daughter, L do not know 
.whether lie pays her still, I liuve received no 
lelters, and I do not know whether she still 
receives money. 

, Examined' by the Imj Js. 

Earfof Liverpool, —When you said in a for¬ 
mer answer Pergami’s bed appeared to be 
made, did you mean that it ajijicared as if it • 
haff not been slept in? 1 did. 

Marquis of lAmsdown .—Do you remember 
to have seen Mahomet perform tlic same mo¬ 
tions which you have statcrl that you have 
seen him perfortn twice in tire presence of her 
royal highness, before otiict members of the 
• family when her royal highness was not pre¬ 
sent? Yes; he played the same tricks before 
us many tinfes. 

Duke of HamlUon .—How did you know it 
to be the princess’s room out of which yott' 
saw Pelrgami come? Because when I wfs or- 
dq^od to carry the breakfast, Dwrntislth the 
people to carry it, and 1 saw her royal high¬ 
ness come out from the same room all combed 
and dressed. 

About what time/Ofthc day wasthat ? Not- 
entirely dressed for going out, she was comb¬ 
ed, but she had her usual dress. 

Earl of Lauderdale ,—When Pergami came 
out of the princess’s rOom and scolded you, 
can you slate what Pei garni said? "You 
scoundrel, what are you doing here? -Who 
has opened the door ?” 1 said I had Adsiid it 
ojjen, and he said, away.'' • ‘ 

3 P 
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You-liavo «tated tJml Per^ 
igami looked over' yoetr* actoutiU ; .-Jiad. ym 
«4ver .an}' ^uaj[rel:«bont thnse >fMcounts with 
Pdrgaroi^'f.'Yes, I have had same'divputes. 

Wafl that jntt before you- left her royal 
liii;hnesi>'a service, or at-what time wav that P 

1 had had some disputes before and also 
after with his brother. „- 

When you left'iier royal highncss^service, 
did she 0 ve you a good clraracter? Mo, be¬ 
cause i aid not ask for it. 

Did yon leave her service of your own ac¬ 
cord, or were you discharged ? There was 
some quarrel up and down, and they told me 
you may go, and 1 went. 

Karl Grasvenor. —At what time in the 
morning were the beds usually made for the 
family at Turin ? 1 did not go to make the 
beds, ■ 

< -Do you know at what time they were 
made? £ cannot say, for there was a servant 
who made the beds: it was only tlirough ac¬ 
cident that 1 entered his room. - 

Was it your duty to take the breakfast up ? 
There were the waiters of the inn. 

Was Mahomet in any particular employ¬ 
ment in the service of her royal highness ? 
Mahomet had the care of the horses, tor there 
was another wlio did nothing. 

Was Mahomet employed in the stables? 
One in the stable, and the other like a ser¬ 
vant. 

Earl of Darlington. —Do you recollect the 
king or queen coming to her royal highness 
the princess to the inn at Turin ? I do. 

Did her royal highness go out airing with 
the king or queen P She did. 

Do you remember prhether Pergami at¬ 
tended the princess at that time, wheri she 
went out with the king or queen.P Vbs, he 
followed; hut the king haa the arm of the 
>• prioress. ‘ 

- Did Pergami go in th6 same carriage, ot' in 
what carriage did he go ? This I cannot say^ 
1- cannot remember; I know that he went 
into a carriage, for there were three carriages; 
but 1 cannot tell in which caitiage. 

Du you recollect at what hour the princess 
went to court ? When she went airing it was 
‘ about eleven in the morning, when she went 
to dinner it v?as about one in the'afternoon. 

Earl Grey.—Were you in the service of ge- 
nend- Pino .when Theodore Majoochi leA it? 
No. 

Earl of Morton.-—\» it usual in Italy to; 
make up the-fadd in a diffecent form for tbe 
day and for the lii^t? There may be a 
.inaiinec,;b.ut Iitnow;ininy house the bed is 
, made iks-the morning; but 1 never made a. 
.bed•^) < I 

itOrkAind.-w-Yon have slated that you 
dtnciuratic printcBsfs bed.tc1]amber from having 
seen her ruj'alrhighitcss lcav« itdressed^ .-and 
with her'hair ikciiaed’,-does that remaik apply; 
.lotaqciqorning. that her Toyai liiglmcss WeiU: 

imy olhMtd^ P^ On that same 
day slie went to court. ‘ ■ < 
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-1 At what hour did you see her? About half 
past nine or ten. ’' * . .. i .*;-. 

The following question w^ proposed, by 
their lordships . at the request of > Mr. 
Brougham:' 

, Were not you once; while in the princes.s’s 
s^vice, confined to your room in consequence 
ofa hurt received in a scu/lle? Yes. 

,Do you recollect her royal highness coming 
to your room, to see whether you were wcu 
treated, and to ask after you? I do; sho 
and the h-aron: 

L6rd Ellcnborough. —At what hour did he? 
royal highness conic to see you when you were 
confined, in consequence of that hurt ? Th^ 
hour I do not know, I know she came to roe, 
and I was half asleep, and Pergami told me, 
** Mind, it is the princess wlio has come to 
see you.” 

Did her royal highness conic ni6re than 
once to see you ? Once. 

Earl of Belmore. —Was it by night or by 
day that the princess cami into yqur chamber? 
By day. 

Were you in bed at the time the princess 
came to see you ? I was. 

Earl of Carnarmn. —Did the princess come 
into your room alone, of was Pergami with 
her when she came ? They came together. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

Then Samuel George Pechell, esq. po.st-tap* 
tain in the royal navy, was called in; 
and having been sworn, was examined as 
follows, by Mr. Attorney General. 

I believe you are a post captain in ins ma¬ 
jesty's navy? . I am. 

In the month of March 1815, did you com* 
mand his majesty’s frigate' the Clorinde ? I 
did. % 

Were you in that month at Civita Vecchia ? 
I was. ' 

Did you, at Civita Vccchia, receive her royal 
highness the'jA-incess of Wales on board the 
Clorinde? I did. 

Do you recollect by whom she was accom- 
.phnied? By Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the 
non. JMr. North, Or. Holland, Madame*FiUco- 
net, her two daughters, and various servMts. 

Amongst these servants, do^^oA remember, 
a person of the name of Pergami T 1 do. 

in what capsfeity did Pergami-act,' oh board 
the Clorinde ?, Asa mOpial servant. - 
. Were you -in the habit of dining with her 
royal highness during tbeitipi^ she was oa 
board'theCbrindef 1 was;-her royal higtu 
nesstwasentermined atinytable... ' 'r^': 

Did Sergami wait at taole ?'- He did.' ’ 

Did hp^t at dinner as tiiO other servants, 
as a menial sprvaiftl' 

• : iWhero' did you.convejr*ber.royali h^hnese 
at that time ? To Genoa. - t. .j'-i' hj*;! •- r 

•In the course of your voyage to GleDtfa,'did 
you. tonifi at Leghorn P' \Ve'did.’t riJ'‘.i'? «' ' 

Did ahy-ofitipc royahiHgl)a^^i'iuhm.q.HH 
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the shi|K9t Leghorn 1 Lady Charlotte Ijndsay 
4 nd Mr. North Quitted her at.Leghom. 

Was there a boy of the name of Austin on 
board ? Yes, there was.’ 

lott say you conveyed her royal highness 
to Genoa, did her royal highness'quit thbshlp 
at Genoa? Yes, she did. * - 
With hersuito? Wiih her suite, ' * 
Do you retnemher. how long she was on 
board your ship at Uiat lime! Seven or eight 
days. , 

In the course of the autumn of that year 
were you again at Genoa ? I was. 

Do you remember the month ? In August 
' 1815. 

Did her royal highness in that month €ni> 
bark at Genua on board the Leviatlian ? No, 
toot till November. 

Were you at Genoa when her royal high¬ 
ness embarked on board the Leviathan f 1 
was. 

Had you seen her royal highness in the in* 
tcrval between March and November? I 
had, in the month«of March; but not from 
the time of her departure from Genoa.,, 

Did you happen to see her at the time she 
came to Genoa to embark ou board the Levia¬ 
than ?. 1 did. 

. Did you see her royal highness come to the 
shore in her carriage / Yes, I did. 

Who accompanied her in the carriage when 
she came to embark on board the Leviathan ? 
1 remember the countess Uldi and Pergami 
being in the carriage, with, an infant, but I 
am nut certain of any other person. 

Did you go in the Clorinue from Genoa to 
Sicily ? I Old. 

Had you directions to go to Sicily for the 
purpose df receiving her royal highness at 
Sicily? I'had. 

About what‘time did you arrive in Sicily? 
May 1 refer to a paper of dates. 

Mr. Brougltam.—la it in your own hand¬ 
writing? It is; it is from the lug of the ship. 

The witness referred to hts^memofanduq), 

, and said, 

On the Tth ofDcccmbcr. • 

, Mr, AUorney General. —Did you in Sicily 
receiveiber royal highness On bOard>yoiH:.8lup? 
At Medina.‘ i.! i ■ 
Previously tQ.youf fttieiving her royal high¬ 
ness on board your ship the secand’>titne,/did 
aiiy.corointinication take placiS between ydur- 
self and her royal highness ? Yes.! ^ >•' 

.. What was the natdre of' those.commutlka- 
iionsl, I received a lettor.frum a MA How* 
tiam;::lhe ccfnlmiinicattion inade'tome' was, 
that her royal highness intended to embark 
from Oenoa in the CJorinde; . 

■ That- waabefore you had left Genoa ? Yes. 

Did any communication take place between 
jKXsand her royat ^ghness, before she em¬ 
barked on board your ship? There did. . 

State she nature;<of those communications ? 
On the morning' after my arrival atfMcssiiia, 
oaptaka.Briggs informed me, tliat her royal 
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highness had expressed hneastnesi .at Uie pfros- 
pect of keeping'Jher own table on boknl .thc 
Clorinde, 1 therefore desired captain-Briggs'to 
go to her Joyal highness in my riattiet' and fo 
say, that 1 was ready to do every t^Agin 
my power to make her royal highness doin- 
furtable while on board the Clorinue, provulcd 
her royi^ highness would be pleased lor make 
a sacnlice whicii my duty*a<; an officer com¬ 
pelled me to exact, by not insisting on the ad¬ 
mission to my table of a person of the n une of 
Pergami, who, although he was now ailmittcd 
to her royal highness’s society, when she last 
cinliarked oil board the Clorinde, was in the 
capacity of a menial servant. I saw riiptain 
Briggs on the afternoon of the same day, 
when he told mehe had had the conference wiih 
her royal highness which I had desired; and 
that, from the tenor of his conversation with 
her, he believed there would be no diificnliy 
in my request being acceded to; but that hci 
royal highness required a day to consider the 
siilijcct. The Leviathan sailed the following 
day; and on the inorniiig after that, I waited 
on her royal highness, to know her dcternii- 
nation; her royal highness declined seeing 
me herself, but desired Mr. IJownara, one of 
her suite, to inform me that my request 
would not be acceded to, and that she sjiould 
accordingly provide for her own table. 

How soon after that did her royal highness 
embark on board the Clorinde atMcssiiui? Her 
royal highness embarked on Iraard the Clo- 
rindo on the 6lh of January following. 

How long was that after this communica¬ 
tion ? About a morfth. 

Who accompanied her royal highness this 
second time when she came on board the 
Clorinde ? The countess UIdi, Pergami, mas¬ 
ter Ahstin, and a count, whose nuiuc 1 un- 
derstood to be Schiavini, and various servant^ 

W'as there a little child wiUi her? And a> 
litfle child, which 1 understood to be Per- 
gaini’s. 

Where did her royal highness dine during 
the lime she wasonboard your ship ? In her 
own cabin. * 

. Do you know who dined with lierJ -1 do 
not. * * ■ 

- She did not diijp then at y^ur table, during 
the time sh6 wason board-ttieidorindojunShc 
did not. ' ' ■. ■' j ‘ 

Hortf long was she on'bo&rid-'tlieCloriiBled 
three or four days. <*l. 

, , , ■ ' ' 

Examined by the Lorde.- 

Earl of Oj/brrfk—It appears -tbat^n refused 
to allow the princess tu sit at your'lablc/UiM, 
because she refused not to admit Perg-Uiiif.; 
supposing a'lad who waited at my.tableoruny. 
otlrcr person’s table, slroiild have the good 
fortune to be made a mkishipntan in -his ma¬ 
jesty’s service, and afterwards become., of 
rank, eitlrer as a. dienteeaDt. or a captaiu, 
would yoti afterwards reluse to sttdown.with 
that person/' - ; 
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ThfeQuestion Icing olgeplcd lo, thesiiTne was 
waived. ‘ 

fhoma) Brings, esq, pcisl-captain in the rnyal 
navy, was called in, and baying been 
hwovii, was cxaiiiincd as follows by Mr. 
Attorney General. 

You arc a captain in his majesty’s navy ? 

I atn. • . 

Did you in the year 1815 coniinand a ship 
of war of ills majesty called the Levialban ? 

1 did. 

Were you at Genua in the course of that 
Year ? 1 was. * 

In what part of it? In*Novenibcr 1815. 

Mas your .ship ordered to Genoa for the 
purpose of receiving on btiard her royal high- j 
ness and her suite, and to convey licr to 
Siedy '( She was. 

Did her royal highness and her suite eui- 
liaihon bouid of tlie Leviathan at Genoa? 
She did. 

Gan yoio .Klalc l>y whom she was accoinpa- 
niod vvlicii she came to embark,? liy her 
suite. 

Du you remember oi whom that suite con- 
' sisied ? 1 do. 

lie good enough to mention them? Her 
royal highness, I'crgami, Mr. llnwnam, 1 think 
count Schiavni, amt two or three othep 
foreigners — Moiitechclli I remember the 
name ol, Imt i do nut remciiibcr tlie names 
of tlie seivaiils tliat accompanied ttie suite. 

VVjs tlurc Madame Gldi ? There was 
jMadaiiie (Jldi, and there were two servant 
iuaid.s. 

Do you reiuciuhcr her royal highness com¬ 
ing down to embark? I do. 

itoyuii rciuember who came with her in 
the can idge ? The countess Oldi, Ferg^nii, a 
small elulil, and 1 think there was another 
.person, but I am not quite confident; £ re¬ 
member these tbree perfectly. * 

Did her royal highness dine at your table ? 
Always, while she was on board. > 

Did i’crgami iliiic with her ? Always. 

M'bat. disposition had ytuf made of the 
cabins for the accominodatiou of her royal 
highness previous' to hOr royal highness em¬ 
barking on boarjl your shig ? 1 had made 

such arrangement as I though^ would ac- 
‘ commodate her rpyal,highness and the whole 
of her suite. , , 

With respect to the apartments which you 
li.id apprupi'iulcd for her royal highness and 
her suite to sleep in, where did you assign'a 
cabin for lier royal liighncss? The after 
apartments, of the Leviathan were divided 
‘ iptu two cabins, wbicb I intended for her 
rpyal.highne^^; the one us the sleeping room, < 
^and the pthypr as a sort of drawiug-ruun); be- j 
'fore that, tlierc were two other small xabins' 
iaa jme^wh'ich 1 intended for her royal high- | 
ncss’^ sinlc, line couiitess of Oidi, and the I Wo , 
, maids beibre hqr; and I meant to- put the i 
.inen.any w)icre,soiue below intbe wardroom, ^ 
,Md lium& ih'my cabin, as..was inbst ppi),vpni-! 


I ent, reserving one part of. niy cahiif' for-mys- 
j self; that was the disposition of the apart- 
; incuts I made then. 

I Was that disposition altered by her rqyal 
highness'? It was. 

I Look at that plan ? [A plan vasishowo to 

I the witness.] ' 

I ' ' 

Mr. Denman stated that he should have 
, ohjected'to that with another witne-ss, but did 
not objectnn tbe present instance but rather 
wished it should be dune. 

Mr. Attorney General withdrew the plan. 

Mr. Attorney Genera?.—You sny that ywi 
appointed a cabin for Madame Oldi and the 
female, servants; was that immediately ad- 
joinin^lthe cabin intended for her royal higli- 
ncss^-? It was. 

You .say, that disposition was altered by her 
royal Uigbness; in what manner was it al¬ 
tered ? The cabin I'had intended for the 
countess of Oldi was altered; an alteration 
took place in tho doors; and Pergami was put 
into that Ciibii). 

What allcralipn took place in the doors? 
The two small cabins which were to have 
contained the countess Oldi and the servant 
maids had a communication within each 
other, and when her royal highness came on 
board, she .said that site desiieti Pcrgaiui’s 
cabin slioiild be changed—that he should be 
placed where tlic countess of Oldi was, and she 
put into another aparlineiit, one of her own, 
which [ had iulcndnd fur her; there «us only 
a comiiuinicatiuu between those, cabins from 
the iihsidc, that is to say, tliat to- go into the 
countess of Oldi’s cabin, you must have gone 
through the cabin wiiere the nmrds were; 
when this change tpok place, tlie dour was 
tilled in between those two cahifis,'aii(i brought 
inside, and opened close by that cabin which 
her royal highness occupied. 

iio that alter that alteration the door into 
the room appropriated to Pergami was near 
thodoor of the jrooin of her royal highness ? 
It was. • 

Ygii have stated that Pergami dined .at the 
r. table with her royal bigbness; have you ever 
observed her royal highu&sg walking with 
Pergami? I have seen her royal bij^iness 
walk with Pergami. 

In what way? Arm in arm; but I think 
it was at Palermo; and I think I recollect to 
have seen it at Messina; it would not tmve 
been considered by me at all uncummuii; X 
have occasionally seen it,' I may say tbsee or 
four times in the course of the tioie she was 
with mo; she walked with him occasionally 
when slie went 'opt; and at .Palermo and 
M essina I,remember-having seen her wMking 
with him arm in arm. 

Do you remeinbei-, in dons^ii^nceof are- 
quest of caplatit Pecbetl, waitu^- upon her 
royal hig]iness vvitb an^ message licont captain 
Pechell to her at Messina? Ido.- ^ 
3tatewbat passed betweitii bar royal bis^* 
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uess atid 3 Fouivpon'ttV!it occasidn? Wheti I 
quitted -Mcss\ntt,>ii was very trnicli Uie ivieli of 
Captain Pcchcll, that I should -‘speak 1o her 
royal higituess aiiout embarking on board the 
Uluriiulu; he toiii me that Fergami having 
been in the situation of a servant on board his 
ship, he could nut possibly tiiiuk of silting 
down with him at table; and he said, it 
would be very pleasant to me, if you would 
'be so |(iud as to mention this to her royal 
highness before you go %way, because 1 am 
left in a very unconifortable way here by 
you upon vrhich 1 asked her royal highness’s 
]ierinission to speak to her upon that subject, 
which ‘she granted, and 1 made known 
captain Fccheirsobjeclion to sit dowg to table 
with Fergami, upon which her royal highness 
said she did nut care, that she had thought as 
I had sal down at table with him, captain 
I'echeil might do the same, hut she did not 
care it was only to prevent the captain's keep¬ 
ing two tables that she had Fergami with her; 
upon which 1 said, if your royal highness has 
no objection to Fovgami dining from the tahle^ 
captain I’ecbcll will be very happy to see you/ 
and to keep the table as 1 have dune. 

Yon say,’that her royal highness stated that, 
you had dined at table with FcrgaOii'; did* 
you nmkc any observation upon that to her 
royal highness P 1 made this observation, 
that Fergami had never been a servant in my 
slop; that if lie had, it would have been im¬ 
possible for me to have admitted him to the 
table. 

Ihd you communicate what had passed ber 
twccii yourself and her royal highness to cap¬ 
tain Fechcll ? I didP 

'I'hen yon left Messina ? I left Messina on 
the I Itli of Drccinher, three or four days afler 
I had aiichorcd there. 

Cross-esamiued by Mr. Denntan- 

III the course of the conversations you had 
both with captain Pechell and her royal high¬ 
ness, did you not perceive there had jieen 
' some little dispute between them, as tb the 
former voyaged I had seen captain Fechell 
before 1 had waited on her royal highness: he 
came to me a.s the senior ofheer, to report 
hini^f, and be then told me the line of con¬ 
duct he meant to adopt with regard to her 
royal highness. 

Did you not discover, from the conversation 
of both, that there had bedii some differenre 
about the stowing of her royal highness’s lug- 
. gage, or soinetliing of that kind? On her 
royal highne^’s part I did: she repeatedly 
eomplained of captain Fechell not having ac¬ 
commodated her so well ad I had done. 

.. Did it fall to your knowledge to know where 
. (be counters of Oldi slept on ooard the Levia¬ 
than ? It did. 

' It was in a rodb adjoining to that of her 
ffoyui higbaefcs/'was not it ? It was. 

^ ml there was^a door opening immediately 
from iltc one into tlic otherf There was. 

.''Cbuiitcsd Oldit^room and tlie princess’s di- 


im 

vided that part.of'the ship .between, them? 
Precisely so, 

And both opened into the dining-room? 
They liotb updned into the dining-rpprtt. 

Each difeedy by several doors ?* (Each di¬ 
rectly by two doors. 

Was not the cabin yon had provided fop tlie 
maids pccupied by them f. It was. 

And that also opened into the dining-room ? 
And tltat also opmed into the dining-rdotii; 
all the cabios opened into the dinitig-room. 

Re-cxam'uied by il£r. Attorney/ Gtucral. 

The Clorindc was a frigate, and the Levia¬ 
than was a ship of the line ? Yes; one a-line- 
of-batlic ship and the other a frigate. 

So that there was more acconimodation on 
board of the Leviathan than Could be given on 
board the Clorindc ? Certainly. 

Examined by the Lo; Js. 

Lord EUenborough .—Was the s!ee])ing place 
you re.served for yourself in the chning-rouiii 
closed, or hud it merely yoiir cot 7 It wa.s 
closed af niglit and opened in the day. 

When you were in your cabin at night, 
could any person have passed from I’ergami’s 
room to that of Ihc pnucess without being 
seen by you 7 I should certainly .say it was 
possible, but I do not think very probabk, 
that any communication could have’ hap¬ 
pened ; they would have run a great risk of 
my hearing something of it, but 1 might have 
been asleep ; I should say, I do nut think 
it likely; it frequently happened 1 was on 
deck half the night, or so; I was subject 
to all calls ; I was, very constantly out on 
deck at night. 

Lord Hood .—Did you observe any impro- 
cr*conduct lake place on hoard your .ship 
etween Fergami and the princess of Wales 7 
No. ' 

* Had you any reason to suspect, that there 
was any improper conduct between her 
royal highnesl llieT princess of Wales and Fer¬ 
gami ?t I saw no improper conduct. 

Earl Gte ^.—Did you not frequcnlly re¬ 
ceive, during the night, reports from omcers 
who were on duty in the ship? I did. 

They hail therefore constant access to 
your apartments during the nigh,t for that 
purpose 7 'J’he officer of the watch had con¬ 
stant access to my cabin, whenever any thing 
occurred that he wished to inform inc. 

, And you were liable to be called up at any 
moment on any emergency that might occur f 
I w»,s. 

Earl of Rosebery .—After the rhatige of 
rooms you have spoken of, in soui" to that 
occupied by Fergami, was it absolutely neCes.. 
sary to pass through one of her royal high¬ 
ness’s apartments 7 No. 

When you were called up at night, rtlnst 
you necessarily passlhrongh'thc dintng-rodni ? 
No, my cabin was in the dining-room, and 
the door opened within the scfc'ciK so that I 
co'nld liaVe gone out on' deck wiim'jt pass- 
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ingvtbrough thcdiiMng-room, butImu$t.}^V« 
gun^ just into the angle bOt; j had not occa- 
si<m^,lo pass immediately t'hrough )4 because 
the door was close to oiy cot. '■ 

Tlicn,you did not pass through Ihe dining¬ 
room, but only by an angle ? 1 crossed an 
angle oi'thexuoin. 

How long was h^r royal highness o|jt board 
the Leviathan ? She embarked th^ 14th 
of November, and remained till the. 4th of 
He ember. 

Lord Duncan.—Were not those ofEcers 
who came to you at night for ordefs, ob¬ 
liged to pass through the dining-room be¬ 
fore they could get to your cabin? They 
must come into the dining-room, but not 
pass llirough it, because the moment they 
were over the threshold of the door, they 
were in my cabin. 

Marquis oV Buckinf^ham .—Did the screen 
tvhich constituted your sleeping (dace include 
the door at which the sentry is placed ? It 
included the door in part, but not altoge¬ 
ther. 

Therefore an officer coming through the 
door at which tlic sentry is placed into your 
slccjniig place, need not go into the dining¬ 
room, but going through that door he would 
find liiinscit at the door of your room ? lie 
must go into the dining-room; mine is a 
Duse screen, he woutd put the screen on one 
side, and come to my cot. 

\y hat kind of partition was'there belweenthe 
dining-room and the small cabin occupied by 
Pergami and the maids ? It was a paunelling, 
double tiiick canvas with pannels. 

Luid Cnlvillc. —Was the door a regular 
door on hinges ? Yes. 

The .door which was next to the princess's 
sleeping a{)artineDt t Yes, a regular Moor 
with lock complete. 

< What was the nature of the partition which 
divided her royal highness’s apartment froAi 
the dining-room ? A regular wooden bulk¬ 
head. 

. With a door on hinges ? Yes. 

The partition that divided sleeping 
apartment from the, dining-room, you are un¬ 
derstood to have said was a loose screen; was 
that so ? It was., 

Of canvas or baize ? Baize, roAe^ up in 
the day-time; when my cot was taken down 
after I Itad dressed. 

Anti the officer of the watch, or any person 
wanting access to you in the night, on enter¬ 
ing the outer cabin, must necessarily have* 
seen if any of the doors opening into the •din¬ 
ing-room were open or shut? Oh yes^ no 
doobt, if it had been light enough. 

Did yon always keep a light burning in the 
dining-room by night ? No. 

Did you within your own Screen ? No, 
never. 

Was there any light in the aOcr-cabin ? 
The light was always with the sentinel on the 
outside, 

£arl of Ltverpcol,—Wit there a Tight gener- 
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ally allowed to be burht iitthe af\ei>s»bjm2 
No, not unless they n^hose to Imvea light t 
if lier royal highness, or the countess 
had chosen to have a light; and perliaps 
they .may have had one, hut 1 do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen one, when 1 have occasion¬ 
ally seen the doors open. - 

Lord Cofailfe-—^Dulhny (lerson sleep in the 
dining-room during thptime herroyalliiglmeBS 
was on boanl the Leviathan ? Yes. 

Who.was that (lerson ?, I tbiink Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Austin was otie, he was quite a youth-; 
then 1 think there was another person, 1 am 
not quite sure whether signor Schiavini did 
not; I think there were one or two eots; 1 
Hnow llownam slept below, 1 am not 
quite sure whether Monticlielli did not bang 
up a cot there, there were one or two cots- 
hung up, and I cannot at this distance of time 
rccoTlect exactly who were the persons who 
occupied them. 

Were there any screens round those cots 
that were hung in the dining-room ^ There 
was ode screen on the outside, and the pao- 
neling of the cabin, made the other side 
screen,, they were hung near that side of the 
cabin, arul there fras a ^ipreen on the outside 
of the cots. 

Supposing hei royal highness to have wish¬ 
ed for the assistance of any of her female-at¬ 
tendants, had she any means of communica¬ 
ting witn them, by a bell or otherwise 7 
Yes. 

State those means ? By ringing a bell out 
pf her apartment. 

Did that bell lead into their apartment? 
No but close by the end*of it, so that it could, 
have been heard, and the sentry, if the bell 
had been rung, would have come in to know 
what was wanted, and to receive her com¬ 
mands. 

‘ Were There two doors, or only one, which 
opened immedialtely. from the dining-room 
upon the , quarter-ofeck ? There were two 
doors that opened on to the quarter-deck. 

V^re they both used occasionally by the offi¬ 
cer of the watch at night ? No. 

Which door did he generally use when he 
wished to commuhirate with yon ?■ The left 
door; what we call the larboard door; every 
one came in at the larboard door. 

That was the side on which you slept ? It 
was. . 4 ’ . . 

And the door bn the starboard sidc wds al¬ 
ways kept shut at night ? Yes, it could be 
opened, but it was kept shut and bolted ; it 
was opened for air during the fiuy in the^bot 
weather. 

•' If it happened to be the weather side, would 
the officer of the watch have entered on fht; 
starboard Side ? No, neverhd'&lwkyscanib 
the larboard, and every onp else. ‘I 

Earl of X.oKderdo/e.—What arisWer'did her 
majesty giveyqp iwhen yowstaladthp message 
with winch captain I’pchdU vchamed. ypu? 
What I have before menMoped araftqf mitk' 
ipg the remark about hit .ib.eipg-^..gq<«l 
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eortipany' fi3‘ lie was /or me, she 

¥.iid^ “ Well I ao ' nok ‘Cire, it is only to 
lirevent the' tnalble of your keeping two 
tables that he.diries with me at all'; 1 do not 
care then. ” 't remarked, that if stie. wbiild 
(lispeiire with his dining at table e#ery thing 
would be right, and that captain Pechell Ijpd 
desired me to say he should be most happy 
to receive her royal highness, and to keep her 
a labtc as he had done before; and Lleft her 
rather tinder an impression that he would not 
have been at tabic when he went on board the 
Clurinde, because 1 remarked it was so very 
* easy for him to have his dinner Sent him in a 
smaller cabin; and 1 was under that impres* 

' sioii that he would not have dined at the 
tattle when they embarked. 

When her royal highness complained of 
captain Fcchell relative to the mode in which 
her baggage was stowed, was that complaint 
made previous to or after you had cotnniuni- 
cated captain Pechetl’s message ? I never 
heard a complaint made about captairf Pechell 
at all, except ifk conversation with her 
royal highness; she did not appear pleased 
^ith (he ship; there were no coriiplaints dur> 
ing the' time he was under my orders; but 
this ‘was conversation before captain Pech* 
ell came, that she "had complained of /orm> 
cr treatment in the Clorinde. 

Wh‘en the alteration tiiat you refer to tdok 
place in the cabins, was that b/ desire of her 
royal highness or of any other persons f It 
tvas by command of her royal highness the 
princess to me. . 

The foltowiag i^uestion was put by their lord¬ 
ships at the request of M r. Diroman. 

Had you ,npt received a complaint from 
captain Pechell upon the subject of /be 
incunvenienee which he thought be sustained 
from the manner in whi^b her .royal high- 
ness’s baggage was stowed upon the former 
voyage? I had heard captain Pechell say 
that the ship was a good deal lumbered irom 
the vasfquanliy of baggage thatcame on board 
of her royal highness and her suite; but it 
was merely in the nature of a remarK„4 wai^ 
not in tjre .nature of a complaint tor me as* 
his superior officer. 

Was any .remai'k made by captain PcchWl 
as to the' expenee of the table he was ob¬ 
liged to keep? ■ .• 

' -The Attoruey-GcBeral objected to this ques¬ 
tion. 

, ’hir. Denmoli was heard in support of the 
^\feslioq,, and submitted, that, it. might bo 
material K), 4 how that tlwre was^ subject 
between her-, royal "high¬ 
ness ailil espuiu Peclieli,. which mighlt be a 
^9jtiVjalpF,;h^.,cpq<ltict. . • , , . 

".^fhe".'couhfedf ;Wdre informed thst,''D'ianj 
paits of'tfte'^ev^eiice captain PccheJI gave,- 
slMukl tfttktty'hdve been fitst given Byeap* 
it coukl be shb^n hy cap- 
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tain I^hell or contain Briggs, that sottto par¬ 
ticular reaison led to 'her roy'al hight*®s8's go¬ 
ing on board under the circumstances under 
wliich sltt did go on board, that wbuki -be a 
vpry proper* subject of exarnirtation.- • 

Mr. Denman having had an opportunity of 
conferring with iiis learned colleagues, de¬ 
clined giving their lordsttlps further trouble 
upon this point. 

The witness Was directed to wlliidraw. 

Then Pietro Cuchi was called in, and' having 
been sworn, wa$>examined as follows by 
the Solicitor General, through the inter¬ 
pretation of the marchese di'Spinoto. 

Do you reside at Trieste ? Yes. 

Do you now keep an inn there t I am the 
agent at the great inn at Trieste. 

Earl of Liverpo{)l. —What do you mean by 
agent? I am acting instead of the owner. 

ilfr. Solicitor GeneruL —Do you know an 
inn at Trieste called the Black Eagle? I do. 

Who keeps that inn.** He is culled •Vin¬ 
cenzo Bartoietti. 

What is the name of the inn of which you 
are the agent or superinlendant? L’Abcrgo 
Grande; the great inn of the town. 

Do you remember the princess of Wales 
coming to that inn ? I remember it well. 

In what kind of carriage did she come ? 
A small open carriage with two post horses. . 

Who came with her in that carriage ? Mr. 
Pergami was with her, without any other ser¬ 
vant, or without any servant at all. ‘ 

Can you tell about how long it is since that 
affiair Jiappened ? ,I do nut remember; 
about four years ago, I think more than four 
years. 

How long did her royal highness remain at 
Triefte at that inn ? Six days. 

Do you know in what apartment her royal 
hjghnesB slept I do well. • * 

. Do you know also the apartment which wa$ 
allotted to Pergami P 1 remember it well. 

After her royal highness and Perg-ami had 
,001116 in the carriage, in the manner you have 
described, did*the suite come in afterwards in 
other carriages ? They BErived in about an 
hour after the arrival of her royal highness. 

Into what apartment did the bed-room of 
her royal nighness and the bed-room allotted 
to Pergami open ? ' 

Mr. Williams objected to the qiiestidn. 

Into what place did the bed-room of'her 
coyal ^highness 'open ? The door was' facing^ 
the room of the dame d’honiieuri No. f. ' > * 
■ When you say it was facing the room of the 
lady of honour, what was there betufrceWthem? ' 
The dining-room. ' '' 

Did the door of the bed-rooUi occujBed'iiy 
her royal highness' open’ into that d'Hiin^i- 
roum? Yes.' ■ . ..if 

Did the door of the bed-room allotle^to 
Pergami-Open into that dittihg-rooui 
roUm where Pergaml 'slept' opened iutd'thalf 
of the dame d’hoimeur, who was his sister, and 
came inte tii%di'n1tig-^m. ••”-!- -- • ‘ * 
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the dour of the be^roortl jttf he^ 
royal hichocso, and the (teot of the lied-room 
of the coiinic^t-i of Oldi, were thert any other 
doors th^t opened ihto that dmit|g;*rDoin? 
The' door of No! 4, to go out' hy. ■ 

Was that the only 6ther door that ted iirtO; 
that dining-room f There were no other 
iloors to that room.-^ , 

Can yori state whether that door was fast¬ 
ened at night? ft was fastened. 

Was it fastened from the inside or the out? 

I do not know: I do not know whether it 
was shut from the inside or from the outside: 

1 do not know whether they dosed the door 
themselves, or whether any of the servants 
closed it. 

Was it always closed at night during the 
six days that her royal highness was there ? 
Alw’ays shut up at night, at the time they 
went to sleep. 

What beds were there in the bed-room oc¬ 
cupied by her royal highness—how many? 
There were two beds near one another. 

What l)cd or beds were there in the room 
that was appropriated to Pergarai ? One sin¬ 
gle bed. 

Did you at any time in the morning, dur¬ 
ing the period that her royal highness was at 
Trieste, sec Pergami come out of any room 
into the dining-room ? I have sccifhim come 
out of the room of the princess. 

About what hour in the morning ? About 
eight, or half past eight. 

flow many times did you see that during 
the six days that the princess was jjit Trieste { 
Thpe or four times.. 

Desc/ihe the manner in which I^ergami 
was dressed at tlio time when you saw iiim 
so cdiniilg out of the room of her royal high¬ 
ness^ lie had a stirUnit made accordihg to 
the I'olUh fashion, which had some gold lace 
Lehiijfl, that reached from the waist down. 

DeSidcs that robe what had he on? lie li^d 
drivers. 

Had he any stockings ? Sometimes stock¬ 
ings, apd sometimes pantaloons which are 
stt^^ng^ancl pantaloons togeVUer; hut this 
I c'anhw precisely for I was looking out 
fri^jlhc key-hole of my room. 

wT>ath^ he on his feet? It appeared as 
if,he had some strings, as if to'fasten Ihl I 
drawel^. ’ ; , 

At.l^p.tifn^jWhcn you savrtbis, «as the 
dopr or^tlie dining-room opedod ? It was still 
closed. 
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What led you to look through the key-hole 
in manner you have desefmed ? •> . 

Mr. Williams ohjccted to the question. 

• iplic^or (Jeien»Z.4Where did you 
yoursalf remain' in (he morping,, before you 
went into the dining-room ? in ni'y own room,, 
which was at U)« cud of i^be dping-room: 

What was the situation of you.* rtlbni ) . My 
room w^s botween the corridor and tht:'didii%> 
room, having a door that ledjdto the dining-, 
room; from the key-hole ofthisddor I luokid 
into the dining-room. 


What wfenryau libingi atChat du^atlhat 
thne ? I was with breakfast service, <to 
give it in when tt was askedibr. - •' • ■ 

Did you go into the room at the-time * ■*- 
When they asked for hreaklast,.! entereilnhe 
•room. ' - .' 

Did you remain there with the..breakfast 
service, or did you go^ hack ?, I remained with 
•the breakfast service hi nijr room. . 

Were, you afterwards'suffered to go with 
your service into the dining-room i At the 
hrst, to carry away tiiusc things that were 
there, sweep the dining-room, and then take 
in the breakfast service. 

Did you go in before you were called for 
that purpose? Never. 

During the time that the princess was there, 
did you ever see her walking with Pergarai? 
All day, every day; they were always toge¬ 
ther. 

How did'they walk together,in what way? 
Speaking tbgetlicr; soraeiimcs m the hall," 
sometimes in the dining-room, sometimes in ' 
ihc room of the dame d’hoftnetir. 

Did they Walk together separately, «5r in 
what other mariner'-? fiomeiiuu'S alone, and 
sometimes one spoke on one sidd and the olher 
one spoke ori the other ishle to those of llic 
suite,. * - ' ■ 

Whentiiey were walking together, in what 
manner'did they walk togeirier; did ttiiey- 
touch each other, or Were they separate from ' 
each other ? 'I'hey did not touch each other, 
as far as 1 have seen, but they were arm iiv 
Arm. 

Did you ever see the princess while she was 
at Trieste walking arm in arm with any ollter- 
person ? i The count Cotta, the vice governor, 
came to take her to the thfatrp,.ahd she gave 
the right hand to count Cotta and' the let I to 
Pergarti.' 

Did you makb any observation on the hods 
in the hed-roora oHIic priheCss, whether they 
had both been slept iii, or only one ? They 
were both tumbled. 

Did yon make htiy ohservalion upon the 
bed in the hed-room which had hcc'i assigned 
to Pergami ? Yes I did. • 
r Did that bed appear to hare been slept in? 
$Iever, 

■ „Aftef'Pergami went a-«ay, did you make 
any ohsdrvaliotis upon the sheets of the bed. 
in Uie bed-room assigned'tp Pergami? Thr 
iheets had been'put otl iht hw clean, andV 
they were taken away clean. 

. liovy many chamber ppb Werelhcrc in the 
bed-room ofthh’princess? Two.' - 

Did ydn cbscrye wIictlier or,'h6l.they had, 
been both made use of? '1 Siy yfe.-*’ 

; .Was dither of the two crtpf;p^'*^liefe w^w* 
ft Wpddcal id each; th^ WtetifridlfdiiiptT.' 

Id the hedirootti of 'th^ Widf thefb' 

more than one basin 
werd two'waSb'hao'd baslirj^ ^ “ ”•' 

Did they appear to beh'bVfil^ tWshi'Ssed; of' 
only one ?. X d<. not* retbeittbeit ffiftt; ihef^' 
are many travellers wboi -^Sh' tdf JHkvk tw# ' 
basins, and yet lliey are alone. *'■ 
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Were you |>r«Mait when her royal higtm^ 
went away? lw«». 7v » ; ^ 

How did phe go awsy? In the same way et' 
shearrtved., ,.-it .. . • /; 

Did Pergainl goaway with her ? They Kt 
out together without sereauis, in the same 
open carriage. 

' Cross-examined by Mr. Williamt, 

Itow soonafter did the suite go? A quarter 
of an hour, not quite so much, almost imme¬ 
diately. 

Have you any doubt about her irqyal high¬ 
ness having remained as much as nve or six 
days? Six days. 

Are you quite sure of that ? No more. 

Are you sure she remained so many as six 
days? Yes. 

Do you remember the day of the week ? No. 

Can you remember the day she went 7 f do 
not; if somebody had told me somelhit^, 1 
might have ascertained the point;- but-as 
they have told me nothing, I do not remem¬ 
ber, • , 

; As this is some time ago, probably your 
memoiy is not very full and fresh upon the 
su^ect;- , 

The; Solicitor-general olyected to this, as 
not being in the lurin of a question. 

Had your room of whicii you have spoken, 
a door into the dining-room? A secret door 
that could not be known to be a door. 

A uccret door llial could not be known to 
be a door, by any budy.tliat was in tbo dining- 
room ; is that so f Yes. 

Was that part which formed the door co¬ 
vered withtapestry, or was it part of the wood 
like the rest of the room ? It had paiut^ 
canvas. . 

Which coveted the whole of it, so that a 
person could not tell that it was a door at 
all? No. _ . f - 

Was it then quite impossible for a person 
in the dining-room to discover by any symp¬ 
tom that there was a door? It was impossible 
except,one of the family, ope who belonged 
tottwhoUse. » . .• . 

Was not the reason of its being impossible, 
because, the door was entirely .covered wi(b 
canvas ? Yes. 

You are understood to s.*iy that the reason 
wjiy no stranger to the room could find , out 
that there was a door" there, is, that, it was 
whojly covered with canvass?* Yes, entirely 
coverM- 

4te you. stiU-agent, or by whatever name 
you go, of the Grand Hotel at Trieste?. I am 
a^a taking theinn whip his called the filacjc 
but if,I do not gain the law suit,'! 
■tiM epoUpue tp he In tl^ Grand hotel. 

T(?n,JMi,DP^ai|ke4 *bjttyou ere after, but 

^not Burtubecau^ the inn 
is eaqKwnd'^to an auction ei^ ^pe years; 

I do' not, knpw 
wMlher nty P^ipal will buy the lease or 
to the tpwo, ' 


^ ;Aa agent of tlie:(Amud-Ilotf|l, .was,,,uut 
-it. your business clitedy Joi 
.guests-f i have waited upeis'tbein,;!.pin al¬ 
ways the first to w^t upon them, ^ 

Was not^our chief business.tq-attend^ x 
wmter upon the guests ? BothA- , 

Both what 7 As lamtheol^tserypl^ia;, 
the house, I know the rules of.t^' Hoi^ 
better thA) any other persoi? in the family, . 

Have you any other waiters under you? 
'Two more- 

Were they men or women ? One had the 
name of Giiistu, and the other was called , 
Bernardo Cesare. 

You are understood to have said, that you. 
had the 8U|)erintendance or management pf 
this inn, and yourself assisted as a waiter he- 
I sides 7 Alf the affairs of the faintly, botU 
those duties. 

As it was a great hotel as you describe it 
were not there any females engaged as ser¬ 
vants at the time the princess was there ? 
There was one. . 

VVhat was her name? She was called 
Maria Mpra. 

When you talk of the door being fastened 

E very night, do not you speak of what was dope 
y the other servants, or some of them 7 No, '. 
. toe waiter did not do that. • . 

What do you mean, when you say that No. 

4, was fastened ; was it done by the servants, 
or by yourself ? It was shut by themselves ; 

I do not know whether it was from the suite 
of the princess, or from Pergami; tliis I do 
not know. 

' How long was it aAer the princess Vfai 
there, that it liappened that you were first 
examined upon the subject, or said any thing ' 
upon the subject ? I think about three 
before I was examined; it was past two.years 
and a half or three years. 

You are understood to have said, that a 
great number of guests are in the habit of * 
continually coming tu that inn YeS. 

It is the chief inn for travellers in that ' 
place, is it not ?, It is the best inn. 

Af the end o4 the two years and a half. or 
three years, who was it that first applied to 
Yo'i^ to know what you had to say ? ShmO 
one wiio came to dine at the inn, who askqd 
me. “ How*did the princess conduct hef- 
seif?^ I answered, 1 have no reason to . - 
complain, she iias behav.ed well. ” 

Were you af. Milan f ’ Yes, I have been. 

More than once f If I must go to Piy ‘ 
country, I ipust go through Milan; I, bp^'' 
been at Milan five or six times. . ' . 

Wha*t countryman are you ? 1 am of near’ * 
Asti, in Piedmont. ’ ' . , 

Have ypu.been af Milan, in order to giwp 
any accowt.ofwhat yoil are' suppled to koinr 
Upon tb^'subjects? Yes,’about .eij^tAl||'<; 
moptbpago. ' 

Who examined youtbere ? CoIoneJBrero 
was there. . ^ ^ 

What lawyer assisted iiim ? , A lawyeriifho''’* 
U h'ftrcj I dq wUrepcwtict bis 

■','j - i.. 
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,.sdWoul(l you know it,' if-.y6ui4eie#6”asri8t6tf 
.^ith ilf I.know'thit at’SlUftni &nd fte 
lawyer here I know also;"'^ " 

Was it Mr. Powell ? Yes.' ' 

\yaa counsellor Cook thcter I do net 
know how be is called, there was one whoap-; 
peered to-me' to be a Milanese, ; 

.Wasthat Viniercali ? litonotjknow. 
However,you were at that time,regularly^, 
examined, were you ? , j 

Was your ixainination (dKch'ifown in writ*' 
ingl I beliove so. 

And ydu gave a full account there, did yoti,, 
of the rooms, and all you have told to-day ?i 
' What I can say before God 1 have said here,, 
and I said it at Milan. ) 

Have you been examined since you came to 
this country by the same English gentleman 
that examined you at Milan ? No. 

Have yoil been examined at all by any, 
body since you came ? I was examined be- > 
fore the presence of the present interpreter, 
and of the advocate whom we have men-, 
tioned. 

Where are you speaking of; what do you 
mean by the present interpreter<P I have 
been examined upon the same business. - • ! 

By whom ? By the same advocate or latv-. 
ycr, irrthe presence of yOu [meaning myself: 
tbe'ltM,er|>reterJ and two other gentlemen. 

Wlien was that ? I think on the second or- 
third day after my arrival. 

• How long have you been here F. I do not' 
know f but I think it is abqut a fortn^ht that. 
I have been here. 

Whom did you come with i Siguor Capper 
brought me here.' 

Hid you come with Mr. Clapper alone, or. 
.any others in coippaoy with you ? I went as 
far as Boulogne with a certain Andreazxi, who 
. has beep three times at the .inn where I was,; 
to take me.. 

, Who'is Andreazzi F Andreazu is ai^pirson 
sept by coloue) Brown from Milan. , 

To accompany you on your jmirney ? Yes. 
You have received no money I Yes;! 
did not wish to have any, but he has given me 
some. 

You did not ‘wish for any money P ^ I d'ld 
not y he told me, take.thb, and gave memght 
.gplden napoleons and eleven francs, 

You .arn understood to have said that you 
did liot wish for any.roonqr 7 .1 dkl nut wish 
fpr any.nn.?ney, , . , . 

;., Trb^.it4%that you weiu examined at Milan, 
and your examination was reduced into Writ- 
Jpg, and you have b^u examined again here ? 

yes,' 'pf/i.,-'-. 

. 'fhatiis, a imstal^.'^q thq ..mii; of .the So- 
‘Iw^f-.^ei^ral, as ^ u^erttand thW the room 
did pa^..entipa;Uito ^e- dining 

' The So/iri/pr-GeneruIobjetded tn'tfieform 
.ofthequettfod. ■ 

• , .Tbecopq|iel,w^m tnfvmedf ihat lhe: qnes- 
gf lion wax q^jjlCtiqnq^iAihirdrtn^ - ? 
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Mr^ b ia[pptj^.that the 

door o^ned into the dinihg-room 7 ■ 

^'s Hie Solieitor G^nCrtilel^Cted^ldlbiijias an 
infifenee frotft the evidthee, and not ih .$» 
form a question. • *- ' ■ 

The eounlsel wereinfortUed, that fhat which 
is put on an original examination in the forih 
of a cpicstion was frequently anb.wed td]^ put 
in cross-examinalibn, in the form ^fdif 'd^ser- 
tion ; that h Was' to put in' the'Xh'ape''6f as¬ 
sertion, if it Was stated to the witness **you 
have said so and so,"' but the counsel must be 
careful to recite correctly the statement of 
the witness. 

Mr. WilUamt stated, that he was dcsirotis 
of showing that that statement of the witness 
to-day, as to the situation of the rooms, varied 
from the deposition he had formerly made; 
the form of the question put by the Solicitor 
General having assumed the position of the 
rooms to be different from that which the wit¬ 
ness had Slated.^- 

The Solicitor General stated, in answei’, 
ffiat the’ form of the question put b/ him Wps 
occasioned by' a mistake in his ieading'1(he' 
paper before him. > 

Mti WitUamt^TheU is it to be taken'dii'lji 
foct, that the-door of'Pergaroi did hot open 
into the dining-rbdm, but-into'the bed-rUohi 
ofhia nster, the countess of Okli 7 Yes. '' 
Stale io their lordships the (tame of thtis 
partyJhat came to your hotel before the prin¬ 
cess df Wales P The order came from the 
vice-governor, count Cotta, to prepare the 
apartments,' half an hour before. 

Who were the persons composing the party 
which arrived at that inn last, before the 
princess of Wales ? It is not possibie for nfe 
to remember; one Ido, a man of the'hamh 
of Perrie, a manufacturer of watches at 
iNeufohatel. < ' 

. Who composed the party that came next 
affeMhe princess of Walesleft? It is impos¬ 
sible for me to remember; if I were at home, 
there is a book where the names of all the 
travellers Were pht do'wff. 

Do you recollect whelhrt- the princess of 
Wales was there during a Sunday 7 1 do not 
remember. 

' Nor youdo not remember the day she cafne,. 
nor the day she went 7 1 do not remember; 
from the bwk eVery thine may be known. 

That book you have len behind 7 The book 
is at --Trieste,* where the names of all stran¬ 
gers are-put down. ■ 

Can you remember that the priitcess 'Went 
to the opera7)Yes; the did'gft.. - ^ 

Waa ibe princess ever at that'iiin ef which 
youtpeah Utoro thaadnee to ydilt knowledge 7 
It was,thtt first rime'she everihad>beeA {bei%. 

.; Hm'ihe carer 7»en there btothutdiiwrime 
in b«dffel' Dnceunlyiue; .v.-'-.’.'} vj J 

and. Afterwards an erderiScaloM^ tfaear she ifiras 
eomiQg.>nri.tnoi«. 


Sib 
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, B«*exftm!rred bir JIfr. SoHcitqr^tn^U, ^ 

You have mentioqed Uiero wa$ <t ^<ifla1e 
servant in the hou^e of the name of Maria 
Moray where is sheet present? She csame 
to beg Qomething to enable her to goto Jeni> 
^lem. 

How long ego is that, to the. best of your 
‘ ncdlection t Last spring. 

«^ Itave you ever seen her since ? No. 

' Yon have mentioned a servant in the hoti% 
of the name of Ceaarc? Yea, Bernardo 
Cesare. 

Do you know where he now is 7 I do not 
know. 

How long is it since you have seen him? It 
is about thico years. 

Look at this gentleman ? Tiiat is the gen- 
fleman who has examined me. [The witness 

K inted out Mr. Maule, the solicitor to the 
oasury.] 

Where did he examine you ? Here below 
in a room. 

Did he take down<n writing what you said ? 
Yes; I do not remember, but I think so. 

You have been asked what party it was that 
.came to tiie house at Trieste, immediately 
beiore the party of her royal highness the 
princess; was there anysrothcr princess with 
any large siy^ite that came there about that 
time 7 At that moment there was nobody. 

■You have said something about receiving 
eight napoleons and eleven Irancs, when was 
that ? 

Mt. William stated, that be had not asked 
any question as to the witness having received 
any money, and submitted that the lact being 
plated by the witness nut in direct answer to 
the Question, did not entitle the Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral to re-examine upon it. 

The counsel were informed, tiiat the matter 
having come out in the cross-examination, 
the Solicitor General was entitled to re-exa- 
Duneupon it. 

The question was proposed. , 

At Boulogne. • a * 

How long have you been absent altogetlftr 
from Trieste ? I cannot say, I do not iunoWk.. 

State as nearly as you Can recoiteet^ 
Lava leB Trieste since the 33th of June. 

Do you lose any thing by not being at 
Xciaste ? I undergo much loss. 

According to the best ofyoiil- judgment, is 
that lees more or less than the eight nape- 
ikons aodieleven francs you have mentioned ? 
i derive more pipht in my house. 

JSspltun what you aieui by a law suit ? 

Mr* WUUami stated that he bad abandoned 
’.attiidea of bis intending to refer to the present 
p(no^ng,(iuid understood the witness to 
refer to proceedings in respect of the ifui. 

waived fhequeatiop* 

c^-YoUbhmn said« tbatthe door eommlmieat- 
ingfrom the place were youvstood iptO'the 
(Uning-rooia was aaticely covered wUli can- 
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vas; explain, Imwit was that you saw into 
the diuiug-rooni 7 I looked in order to be 
exact in my service, in order to luiiigin the 
service wlien tliey called for me. 

How coind ^ou see into the room If thq door 
was entirely covered with canvas in thotmui- 
ner you have described 7 I could see, beemtse 
there is a key-bole that loo^s into the dining.^ 
room. . 

Examined by the Zordt. 

Marquis of Buckingham .—Do you know 
whether during the princess’s rcsidencent the 
inn in question the countess Oldi's bed ap¬ 
peared to have been slept m every night 7 No¬ 
body can sleep in there, because the bed was 
too small. 

Do you know where the countess Oldi slept 
whilst the princess remained at the inn 1 bhc 
slept in No. 3. 

Did the bed in No. 3. appear to have been 
slept in every night I The countess Oldi her¬ 
self slept there; 1 know no more. • 

Do you know wlicrc the otiicr female at¬ 
tendants slept dunng the princess’s resi¬ 
dence at the inn 7 ' As far as I recollect there 
was one woman who slept in No. 1. with 
children. 

Did the bed in No. 1. appear to have been 
slept in every night ? Yes, because there was 
a boy and a girl. 

Was Pergami’s bed the only bed which did 
not appear to have been slopt in during the 
princess’s residence at the inn 7 Never any 
,Onc. ’ ' 

Do you mean Uiat Pergami’s bed was tho 
only one which did not appear to have been 
slept in 7 The only one; because the sheets 
were taken away in the same slate as they 
were pht. 

Was there any appearance in Pergami's 
room either from the put dc cliaiiibre, or other • 
cirdlimstance, of any iierson having slept in 
Pergami’s room 7 1 believe there was some¬ 
thing ; for it is possible that when he went to 
make his toilette he might have put something 
into the pot de Aambre. 

A Peer.—You have stated ll>at there were 
,two beds in the princess’s room at Trieste, 
were there two beds in that room before the 
princess arrived 7 There were, but Ihfcy were 
not so neat' ui(e another as they were placed 
after the arriValvt the princess. 

Were you in tho habit of looking through the 
key-hole whefti^he apartments were occupied 
by other guestsT Iii^he same way. 

FArbot Liaerpoef.—Ypu have stated that 
the door was all covered with canvas, aud set 
you have stated that there was a key-hole, 
through which you couM look; c.\plam how 
(llUl key-Hole^ras placed, whether tfie canvas 
was cut as well as the door, so as to leave afi 
oppoiog for tbo,key, < , • u\ 

Mr. WlOiams submitted to tbflir^orikhlNs 
whether this question was in a correct form- 

Earl of have «dld tMt the 

canvas covered'i^h WffoHsdObr,' Hfk^fibtiVii^s 
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fhHi fcover the k^-h«le t* Soiii#^llb iMitter, 
ftvIt'-ft'lcnife-had-tM^ passed'''ibi^dgh it> 
a slit by a knife; ' ‘ '-'i 
Was thene a small hole in-the canvas? 
Yes. , ' 

. Gould that have been seen easily ftom the 
diuing-room'? Y'es, it eould be seen vdiy 
well. , , ' 

Would it have appeared from the,dinmg> 
room like a key^hole, or only a hole in the 
‘ canvas?- Smaller than tho key-hole» about 
one-balf, because it was not necessary to shut 
it from the dining-room, but it was shut from 
the inside of my room. 

' When you say it was not necessary to shut 
it from the dining-room, what do you mean 
by the word shut ? Locked. 

How long have you been a waiter at the 
grand hotel at Trieste ? Trom the moment it 
was opened; it is nine years on the 34th of 
August. ' 

[The witness produced a key.} 
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Interpreter .—lie says that the kev of this 
serret door was somewhat narrower than this, 
Ix)rd Was there any door under 

the canvas? Yes. 

■Was there any k^y-hole in the canvas 
There was; it went through the canvas alto¬ 
gether, from one side to the other, but with 
difficulty; it might be discovered from the. 
dining-room, a stranger could not know it. 

-- Bari Grey.—In what manner was the 
painted canvas placed on the door, did it 
hang loose over the door or was it fixed to it ? 
It was fixed with nails. ** 

Was not there then a separation round the 
• door of the canvas on the door from the can- 
' vas on the other part of the' wall f Tnem 
was. • 

Could. not that separation be seen by per¬ 
sons in the dining room ? It could not be 
known. ' 

Marquis of Xanidoaoi.—State whether jrou 
made use of the secret door which you twT» 
been describing whenever you wished to pt^s 
artd irepass from your room in the cours^ |of 
thd day; or was it only oh some' particular 
occasion?: When* I' was obli^ iq serve 
Bometbiog. in stated' hours, I 'mways Iqoked 
through the key.-hole, imorder that I might, be 
ready .to serve. < i 

Did yoh make use of that door {0 enter t]|ie 
diningroom on orditt^ ooessions; when you 
' had occasion to do' so'in ShS' eourse'of the day, 
or did.yQux^nsider.yourselfat'under the ne¬ 
cessity of ping round ttto^’other 'dodr? 
Somctimcii'Lmi^e'use of it,' acedrding where 
. ^i>lt»t^traii>aters >were;| sometimer y«s, some*' 
^me8no..Ks'i-<..-.i v*' ■ > 

.’J|ic;youinnuii»ber tehmber yoia talide ^se 
\: 'ofjdiict doOr kuthrcoum -ofabe day, durpg 
. six days.^abhpr TOytlh^neM UmI^QO' 


'Cfese'of ^^^ei'wae-ttt-Vedt tdn'to^'Jbiiad'nd 
Heed to do so? Ihtfwi'dWiftr- s I '-h' h , vr' 
Bail GfWcnoF;s*<W4iftlhe rest'ef ilibrnmn 
tmder the-‘same sort, df ^eevat'-^the'dOar ? 
No t only my door 4hst kd-into >tUe dihingt 
room. j. '•.,! • ci; y.ii •' 

fEarl of JDkc?i>mf(Hi>-What d»‘ youtpnppose 
to have been the thickness tif door f 'Not 
so much as an inch jt not thethiekness bf my 
thumb. 

Did the door open inwards or outwards? 

It was open sometimes from my toom, and 
sometimes from the dining-room; it opened 
into the dining-room. 

The following question and answer were read 
over to the witness: 

“ Are you still agent, or by whatever name 
you go, of the Grand Hotel at Trieste ? 1 am 
after taking the inn which is called the Black 
Eagle ; but if I do not gain the law suit;. X 
sh^l continue tp hnin the Grand l}otel.’* 

lord Chaneellor.—W\}(n you staled that, 
what did you mean ? Because I have given a 
memorial to get this iun, by means of some 
oroteclioA; end 1 do nut know whether I sitall 
nicCMd, or whether some other innkeeper will 
-have-it. * ‘ 'Jk' 

What is it you amide to under {fate word 
« protection?’' It is merely between the fa¬ 
ther and the son, by the means of an acquaint¬ 
ance they had with the innkeeper; they 
wished to take the inn from roc, that I should 
not succeed to have the inn j and I have paid 
on accoiinl 100 tellers, which is a German 
money, two florins each. 

The following questions and answers were 
read over to .the witness: 

•1 You have received no money ? Yes; t did 
not wish to have any,^biflhe has given me 
some. . 

“ You did not wish for anyjp?*>®y' ' I did 
pot: bo told me,lake this, and gave pa® 
gojoen Napoleons ajiiJ eleven francs,, ,. 

“ You are ipnderstood 16 have said l^tyou 
did not wis'h tor ,any money ? 1 did '*'‘®** 
par any money.” 

, Earl of jRoiekcfry, — You have dec[med, 
that in coming here to give evidence upon 
this'Cause yon siifier loss; why do^yodsay 
you did not wish’ for any money ? - Because 1 


md money whh roe;-because I bad by me 
nearly 100 sequins, wtuch I can show, 

Lord ElU^<mgk,^Vi lien you paired from 
your own rdM into the dining-room, by the 
door you'ctffilfsiret; did you posirthat door 
ffOro y®U; of draw it.tDTOcds'yoaJ_'.When I, 
open It I open it towards the dining^om; 
vvhenl^sbdt ii/I dnar it towtards'lnytoom. 

How were the walls, of the dUtin^^oom co-> 
veped'?.-.‘Paintedalloveid'/^l .-sw lixi’W 
Was the secret dom pdtttedio^liaiBtad, 
Was the colour the asmoji 'MdspflV/ 

. Wdsitiihhrtidiat tb*a»«»tiiik i=i'.Tes 

■ Earl of .^■«cri€k.-?daitd4hfipie|||dortteiel| 
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from Uisto^'tQ th^riwUivo of tbenwm^'Or 
tv4S It of the ordineiy 81M of doors? Jt v«s 
as btgh as that; • Wte higher than mj^hfad. 

You have said that the caom that cevared 
the secret doOT leas sailed dove t ware those 
Dalis so nailing down that canvas fixed at 
She tap and atr.the hottam of the room? 
^Baund tlie dobr there itM woodteod wis, 
j«ood was a firame oik which the canvas was 
nailed. 

You mentioned that previous to her royal 
highness's arrival, apartments were ordered 
tor her by some person whom you named by 
description; was it a usual thing for that per¬ 
son to give orders to have apartments prepared 
for others? No. 

In point of fact, was any such order given 
' shortly before or after, for any other person ’ 
If they sent letters of reromniendittion, then 
they sent to engage the apartments; if not, 
not. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 

George T^Uham Galtermann, was sworn as 
Interpreter. 

' Then Meidge Barbara Krett was called ,in* 
and having been awom, was examined as 
follows, through the interpreUtion of Mr. 
(loltermann, by Mr. Attorney General. 

Arc you t' o wife of Peter Kres?^ I am. 
where do jou live? At CarHfuhe. 

Are you a I’lotestant, a Lutheran ? I am a 
Lutheran. 

How long have you been married? Thre^ 
years 

Before your marrlige, did you live at the 
post inn, at Carlsruhe ^ Yes, I did. 

How long did you live there ? One year 
and three quarters. 

Did you leave that inn in consequence of 
your marriage f Yes, that was the reason. 

1)0 you remember the princess of Wales 
coming to that Inn ? Yes, 1 do. 

Do you remember a person coming with 
her royal highness called Pergami? 'Yes, 
%dO. ^ 0 

About how long ago was it that the princess 
came to the inn at Carlsruhet It might pes- 
Baps be about three years. 

i)o> you remember iii what room in the 
bouse the princess of Wales slept? Yes, I do. 
V What was theroom assigned to the pnnccss 

pf Wales; do you recollect the number^ 
Yes H was No. 1ft. 

What room adjoiqed No. 10? It was 
*' No. 11. • anh 

. UoWwasNo. 11 used; wash a sleeping- 
^woofn opan eetrog*rtiom? It was a dinmg- 

j moiBi I • 

I i Wfwt foom adje^d No. 11 the diaidg- 
3 toomjl' No 1ft. I 

What was Nti. 1ft; was it a bOctMom ,or 
ao'catfftg hnaa2 A bed.room. ' 

WhoBM tbatbed.room) PBt|ami. > 

'WasihMesmrioar'openlhg fitotD'NO. lAto 
finssHtavu. ' t 
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Was there also No 11 into 

No, ift J Yta, a doidrio ami therf wero two 
doors which noth could be shut. ' 

What sort of a bed Was placed in Noi. t!2 ? 
A broad i^d* , 

Was that bed m No. before tile'princess 
of Wales arrived^ or wa»tf'plaCed there after 
her arrival, and in consequence of that arri¬ 
val? There was another tliero before, but 1 
had been ordered to put a broad bed; I had 
been obliged to put this broad bed in before 
the princess of Wales arrived. 

Had the courier of the princess of Wales 
arrived before that bed was placed i Tlie 
courier had arrived, and then 1 placed'this 
^ broad bed to which I allude. 

[ Was it yo'ir duty to attend to the bed- 
! rooms, were you the chambermatd of the 
inn? Yes, I was the maid of the rooms, 
chambermaid. 

Do you recollect how long the princess re¬ 
mained at this inn? I cannot say exactly is 
to the time, but according to my rocolleeiiuii 
it was about a week, say eight days 

Do you remember on any evening during 
the princess’s stay at that inn, having occasion 
to go to No. 12, to carry some water there ^ 
Yes, I do. 

About what time of the evening was it, 
according to your recollection ? 1 cannot re¬ 
member; but to the best of my memory it 
was between seven and eight o’clock; the 
minutes I cannot tell exactly. 

Do you recollect where 'the princess and 
Pergami had dined on that day ? No, 1 can¬ 
not remember that. 

Upon your carrying the Water into No, 12 , 
di.l you sec any persons in that room ? Yes, 
1 did. i 

Who were they ** Pergami and the princess. 

Where was Pergami wfitn you wont into 
the room ? Pergami was in bed. - 

* Where was the princess ? She had sat on 
the bed. 

Do you mean she was sitting on the bed'' 
Yes, on the bed. 

CoiiM you'see whether Pergami bad his 
clothes on or oil ? I could, not see that, but 
I had seen as much in the moment I entered 
as that the aim was white 

Where*did you see Pergami’sarm^ When 
I entered 1 bad seen that Pergami bad 
dus arm round the neck of the piincess, and 
when 1 entered tbepniiccss let the arm fall. 
, Wea that arm of Pergami, which you saw 
round the princess white, as you have des¬ 
cribed Jt? Yes, as much aa I had seen. 

Cm> you describe, whether that wiiitewas 
bis shirt, cr anyvothcr dress that he had on ? 
No, I eaooet tell that, in the moment 1 had 
not observed that. 

What did the princess do, on your eotnlng 
mto the room? ibe princess bad jumped up, 
and was alarmed at the moment. 

Did abe ^mp Up on your comipgiiUto the 
room and discQvermg them IB tfadt bitUstion ? 
Yas, die hjid theni 
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The Altorney-general asked the interpreter, 
wh^er the wonfs meant that she had jumped 
up before the witness came into the room, or 
that she then jumped up. 

Jnterpi tier. literal translation of the 
words* 16 , she got up, or she rose. 

'1 lie interpreter was desired to repeat the 
Certnan words used by the witness. 

The interpreter stated them to be, “ Sie 
ist m die hone.” 

By a Lbrd to the Interpreter.—Ha'll de you 
translate that ? (She is up. 

What is the English of that taken all to¬ 
gether? Hohe is height, which will make, 
she is in the height, which otherwise means, 
in the language of this person, that she got 
up, or jumped up. 

That she had got up? Yes, that she had 
jumped up, or got up. 

Mr. Attorney General. —When you came 
into the room, was the princess sitting upon 
the bed? Yes. 

Upon your coming into the room, and the 
princess being thus seated upon tiie bed, did 
the princess jump up. 

Mr. Brougham objected to this, as a leading 
question. 

Jlfr. Attorney General. —What did the 
princess do upon your coming into the room ? 
Hie princess was frightened. 

Interpreter. —^'I'he witness’s German words 
which mean in the French '* Elle cst debout." 

Hi/ a Lord to the Interpreter.—Yl hit is tlie 
English of that ? Interpraer.—It is diihcult 
tointeipret it literally: "She had jumped 
up,” or, “ Had risen up.” 

is not ” stcigen" the word to rise? Inter¬ 
preter.—Ho, not exactly; that is more used 
in the north of Germany, whereas this is in 
the south of Germany. « 

Do you understand the witness to speak in 
the proterpluperfect tense? Interpreter, —I 
understand her to say, that when she canm 
into the room the princess had got up or 
jumped up. 

Jlr. Attorney General, —Did the princess 
get up, or jump up in your presence? Yes, 
when t hao entered the princess had got up, 
and 1 had retired. ' 

An (ilyection being taken by the bishop of 
Feterborough, that the interpretee had not 

E iven the right translation of the words, Mr. 

rougl^^m suhip^itted that the examination of 
this witness might not be proceeded witb, 
until tiiere was an interpreter on befaalf of 
her mhjesty ih' attendance. 

Tiie cdhtisel Were mfhrmpd. thattbeir ^ord^ 
ships would postpone the further examination 
of this Vfilnest till td-iutirrpyi? morning tdn 
o’cloak. • ,1 • . ' * 

Tb# Gentral. stated, th^t if the 

eiiaminadi;^ now to hie broken off, he 
trussed jhat tnew lordshira Would po^ suffer 
any qOier witpess to be qaiM exs' 

minatiori Was Nspmed.' ' ' . ' 

The.cdhhseb were diretSfed to withdraw,. 
OrdeMd, that ftiftlier con^dqrat)oo‘ and. 
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second reading of the bill he ad^umed to tu< 
morrow morning ten o’clock. 

HOUSE OF LORD8 . 

Saturday, Augutt, 26, 

,Tbe order of the day being read.for the 
further consideration and second reading 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties" against 
her majesty, and counsel being called in, 
Charles Kersten was sworn, as inter* 
preter on behalf of her majesty. 

Then Meidge Barham Kreu was again 
called in, and further examined as ful&ws 
by Mr. Attorney General, through the 
interpretation of Mr. Goltcrmann. 

You have stated yesterday, that wlien you 
entered the room, No. 12, on one evening, 
you saw the princess sitting on Pcrgami’s b»d, 
what happened after you saw tlie princess 
sitting on Pergami’s bed ? Am 1 asked the 
same evening still. • 

_Wliat did you see, when you observed the 
princess was sitting on Pergarai’s bed?,. 1 
have seen the princess sit on the bed, and 
afterwards I withdrew. , 

Before you Withdrew, what did the princess 
do; did the princess continue siting, or what 
else occurred? I saw that the princess 
jumped up; 1 withdrew, I was frightened. 

You are umlerstoodto say, that you then 
withdrew? Yes. 

Did you make up the bed iu No. 12, 
Pcrganit’s room? Yes. 

Did you at any time, when you were 
making up the bed, disc over any thiug upon 
the bed ? On the bed do yoii mean f 

On or in the bed? In the bed I have 
found a cloak. . 

Was that a cloak appearing to belong to a 
female? Probably; because behind it had a 
kind of hood. 

What did you with that cloak? I took it 
out and unfolded it. 

At what time,,of the day was it, you found 
this cloak in the ted ? Xt waa in the morning 
^hen I made the bed. 

' Describe a little more particularly the 
cloak—what it was made of? It was of silk^ 
the colour grey. 

Did you afterwards see any one wearing 
that cloak? A servant took it out of my 
hand. » 

Did you see any person wearing that doak 
afterwards,? the intmretatian. iif 

Sir, ICeriten. J ^ave seen a cloak the 
day upon the princess, but I canppt, ^y tbaf 
it was the^same. 

Mr. Attorn^ 'GeniraL —Was it !a‘‘^hiak of. 
a similar desa'iptioti to that yeu had seen* uf^ 
the bed, that you saw the* prhiMss'Wdtrll^r 
^Through, the ii^terprettiUom\'^‘'\Mri\.Gdll^- 
mann.1 Y^ it was of the Aainekeelaurh ':> c< 
Do yon knoyv 
make-Wmber U 
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upofi the priHceilsI 'Ye% Jt‘- filiiBwise 
silk. ' ^ ' . , 

Had the cloak the process was wearing ^ 
hood like ^at you fciw io the bed ? Yes, if 
had such a hood. . ; 

Did you, at any time in Ynalcin^ up the bed, 
obserce-any thing cls^opon the Sheets, or any 
•part of the bed? 

K«riff».*^'rhe wordshc'uses is a w6itl 
tjbatcannot be expressed in . English, unless 
'hy asking her what she means by it; she says, 
when once I made tlie bed I saw that the 
sheets were wiistc. Now she says “ Wiiste,” 
slip may mean by*' Wiiste ” in disorder, that 
is generally understood by this word'; it is an 
adjective. *‘ Wiiste,” in its proper meaning, 
is the English word ** Waste.” “Eine Wiiste” 
means a desert. 

What do you mean by the bed being 
« Wuste?” 

Mr. GoUermattn.—She is rather at a loss to 
explain it. 

Mr. JiTersten.—^he says, it iiad suinsi 

Mr. GoltermanL—She was at first at a loss 
to express it, but afterwards she said it had 
stains. 

The Interpreters were directed to give 
the interpretation of the evidence, word for 
woid. 

What sort of stains were they ? [^Through 
the interpretation of Mr.' Goltermann.2 As 
much as I have seen, they were white. 

You have stated thsft you are a married 
woman ? Yes. 

What did those stains appear to be? I have 
not inspected them so nearly, bpt 1 have s^en 
that they were white. 

Have you ever made the beds of married 
persons? Yes; I have made all the beds 
that werein the house generally. 

Wliat was the appearance of those stains 
which you saw in Pcrgami'.s bed ? You will 
pardon me; I have not reflected on this; 1 
nave had no thoughts on it whatever. 

*' W*ere those stains dry or wet? Wet,^ 

. •■ Mr. Brov^am stated, |hat he had but 
few questions at present to put on cross- 
examination, but that he should reservd 
t!^e hulk of his cross-examination to a fu- 
Hire time, after inquiry had been made. 

. It was suggested to the counsel, whe¬ 
ther > they had not better reserve the 
whole of their cross-examinatio'n till a 
future time. * ' 

'.:• Mr<' Brougham statet^jj^at he wished 
46 put sbme questions, in^der to lead to 
^dse inquiries. ‘ . 

^..I^be pqunsel were directed to'state the 
Ij^'^they proposed to take in dividing 
thejyc ,«r«ss^xamination. 

MeaJSrblrgAam stated, that he appfe- 
hendedste teas to follow from being refuted 
B^h'trof^bO'xtitpesses'thSt, after the wit-^ 
teiitet tvefi ejtdmined'iat first, tlihy we’re' 
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to jtove an. Opportunity of being put 
Wo the sanje situation.BS if tlieyltad ob¬ 
tained knowledge oftheir names and places 
before,'by.beingenable<l to crOBS-eJbmino 
them again at a subsequent part of. the 
proceedings, though hccourtd not tegdlarly 
allude^ to the ground^ of that under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. Denman begged to call their lord- 
ships attention to what had passed since 
the commencement of this inquiry, in re¬ 
gard to another witness. 

The counsel were informed, that no 
role was laid down at present, and weSre 
directed to state what was the nature of 
their application; but that nothing could 
be more irregular, ormore inconsistent with 
justice, generally speaking, than cross- 
examining a person more than once. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he was 
ready to admit cross-examining by piece¬ 
meal, in general cases, would not be regu¬ 
lar, but begged to submit to their lord- 
ships the peculiar nature of their present 
position ; that they had at first afforded to 
them no knowledge of the present situa¬ 
tions or residences of any of the witnesses 
that were to be called against her majesty; 
that they had, in the second place, no in¬ 
timation given to them of either the 
time ivith a convenient certpinty, or the 
place with a convenient particularity, at 
which the alleged acts were said to have 
taken place,, and that this peculiarity 
of ijieir situation might well be deemed 
justly to authorise this other peculiarity, 
that instead of being, called upon to crussr 
ciKamine at once, and as it were, unico 
contexlUf the^^ should take advantage of 
an interval alter the case against her ma¬ 
jesty had been gone through to enable 
themselves fo pursue that examination 
with greater effect after they should 
have baen made acquainted xvith time and 
place. * 

The counsel were informed, thht if their 
intention was, to cross-examine the wit¬ 
ness as to het family or connexions, or 
situation ki life, al] that might be ascer¬ 
tained now; but that if thev proposed to 
go into circumstantial evidence Beyond 
what was sufi|cient td enable them to 
pursue the inquiries "Uicy might think' 
necessary to justice, it was apprehended 
that could not be; and that that tyhich 
was permitted to be done when Majoochi 
was called hack was extremely irregular; 
and therefore, that until the ma'^er was 
further i^nsider^,. mqrt njH U^.tqken as 
a precedent. 
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Brougham iCat^ that with reipcct 
to the circumstantial evidence, he should 
go no further than his lordship had 
suggested; namely, es to the certainty of 
time and place, leaving all the ci^cum* 
Stances to a future examini^on; and that 
he proposed to, go into the descrip- 
tion of the person, her residenclt, and 
circumstances of that nature, leaving 
furth^ ouestions on that point to the re¬ 
sult of future inquiry; that if any of his 
questions appeared to go beyond that 
which their lordships were pleased to per¬ 
mit. he trusted he should not be consider¬ 
ed as intending to trench upon their lord* 
ahips rule. 

The counsel was informed that he 
might proceed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham, 

How Idng were you chambermaid at the 
inn? {Thtougk the mterpretatwa of Mr. 
Xm/eii.] One year and three quarters. 

Were you married at that tune ? No, I was 
not. 

You were not married till you left the inn? 
1 Hurried after having left the inn. 

VVhal,were you before you were chamber¬ 
maid at'the inn ? 1 served likewise before. 

In what place were ydu before that? 1 
was at a village called Beyertam. 

What service were you in before you were 
in the inn as chambermaid? I have been 
with the Getses just before; I was just before 
at luy father’s, before I went to the inn, for a 
qiMrter of a year. • , 

Were you in any other family as a servant 
before that? Yes. 

tVhat family? At Beyertam, at several 
iamilies. „ 

Name one of those families ? Marwey. 

Who or what is Marwey? He is a Jand- 
lord-«f ail mn. 

Were you chambermaid in his bouse P Yes. 

How long P Half a year. 

Where did Marjvey five ? He lives at Bey- 
ertaifi: the name of the place is Beyertam. 

Where were you before you were in fais fa¬ 
mily? At A servant’s of the gruid duke of 
Baden. 

How long ? fSix years. 

How old are you now t Past twenty-five. 

WeM you a servant anywhere t>efore that 
time ? No, 1 came to that place mst on leav¬ 
ing Uiosahool. on leaving my twiner’s haush; 
on lepvirig schooi,.)f Was going to say. that 1 
was in another plfte fi>r half-'a-year. 

WViat was tfial ptaee P At CarlSrUhe. 

WhatHivM the name of aha family? Sohu- 
abai.' ' 

WfaMia$clMabel? A landlord. 

West youcbambormakthihbuui? Cellar 

"'^at ia ofice of a cellar mud in an 
ionf I have cleaned the rooms in the inn. 
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Mr. Oohtf'aiami.—1 hwHfekmaeAtlMi loans 
where the master and mistress were. 1 Imva 
[gleaned the public rodm fn tha mn. 

Had you any other empluyinent at any timwi* 
besides those you have mentioned I'lYitrottaa 
tht vnterprttatioK ef Mr, Xbrstew.} {foue. 

Mr. Oolltrmann .—Besides the pubhc'rooni 
of the inn. 

IS a waiter in an inn called a keller? 
Keller is a man servant. v < i 

Is keliermadcben which you have deserib* 
ed yourself to liave been, a woman vriw st-> 
tends upon the man keller ? She has nothing 
to attend to, but to clean the rooms of the 
inn. 

How long have you been here ? This day 
three weeks. 

Whom did you come over with ? With a ' 
courier. 

What is his name ? Reissner. 

Was any hotly else with you ? I took my 
brother with me, because 1 did not like to go 
by myself, 

What IS his name? Fretierick Cleinbecb, 
How old IS he ? I cannot say this. 

About what age^ About twenty-eight.'I 
cannot say to a certainty. 

Who paid for your expenses coming avetf 
I do not know what the courier paid during* 
that time. 

Who asked you to come over hers? At 
Carhruheour minister M. fierckstett. 

Did any other inimster speak to you on the 
subject? When 1 was there, 1 had seen nu- 
.body else. 

Mr. Go/termonn.—-When I was with him. 
'When you Vrere at Carlsrube did any other 
person speak to you about coming over here P 
[Through Mr. Kertten.] M. de &!iliing. 

Who IS M. de Geilliog? lie is at court, I 
do not know what office be holds there. 

Did any other person besides apeak to you 
upon coming over? The ambassMurof the 
court of Wirtembuigb. whilst 1 was still at 
the post inn. • * 

Drd any body else speak to yon about com¬ 
ing over? M.ds Reden. * • 

Who or what» M. de Reden ? They told 
due he was the ambassador of Hanover. ' 
Does be live at Carlsrube ? ¥cs. 

Where does he live in Carlsrube P K*. 
lived at a Je,w's whose name was Kusel. 

Did he ever live any where else, but at tltot 
Jew’s ^ I cannot say this. ^ ■ii 

Did he often come to the inn where yiAt 
were chambermaid? I never saw lum at tbb * 
inn. ^ ^' 

Did he examine you upon this sutgeot? A 
M. de Grimm asked me first. 

Who uM.de Grimm? The ambnasaow^ 
Wirtemburgb. ' ’ i « 1 

Did yem ever leave'Carhndie beCsM. 
any whm else on tbb bus Wbei t'Yea, 

Were you ever at Vienna upon tMsDAnak*'- 
Dels? No. » ’’ • *7' 

g id yott ever tfeevekmel BressAP No. / > ' 
Myduever sec C^oet-DiiithiiiS Lhaw 
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notwhfti the geetlesaw^hyre 

I gtftfl, i ,.. 

Where -Arere you, in wh»l place ? At.- Ha- 
nwen , 

When did you go to Hanover? It was on 
leaviogthe post inn I was called to go there. 

Mr. GolUrmimn ,—^Tbe same qumrter of the 
year, ' 

Whe caK^ you to go there? [TArowgA Mr. 
Kcrtten.^ M. de llcden. 

How long did you remain at Hanover upon 
that ecatsmo i Sia or seven days, 1 cannot 
tell exactly. 

VN'crc you examined there upon this sub¬ 
ject? They asked me whether 1 had seen such 
and such things. 

Did you go back from Hanover to Carlsruhc ? 

Yes. 


What did you gel for going to Hanover ? I 
received a small payment, just for the time I 
had lost. 

How much was that small payment? I 
cannot exactly tell, it was little, very little. 

About how nuitibwasit? About sixteen 
or eighteen ducats, 

Mr. Goltermann,-^-0( which each wakes 
five durins, she says. 

What wages liad you at the inn ? [Through 
Mr, Ktrsiett.] We had only twelve dorins a- 
year at the inn, because they reckoned much 
upon the perquisites. 

Did any body else give you any thing bc^ 
sides tlic sixteen or eighteen ducats ? No, I 
received nothing else. 

You arc not asked whether you reccivcxl no¬ 
thing else at that time, or oti that journpy; 
but have you received nothing else 1 I have 
been obliged another time to go to Frankfort. 

Who fetched you to go there? The valet 
do chanibre of the Hanoverian minister went 
with me. > 

How long did you stop at Frankfort ? Four 
or five days. 

tWerc you examined there? Tlioy asked 
me what I had seen, and then I told it in the 
same manner. p 

Do you meaif you then told^t in the same 
manner as you have here? 1 have said the 
same thing as I said liete. 

What did they give you forgoing to Frank- 
forti Twelve or fourteen ducats. 

Has any body given you any thing else ? 
No, except the gentleman who fetched me 
from the post. . , • { 

Do-you mean the courier? I know not j 
he was; he^as a foreigner or stranger. ! 

What did he give you ? He caused me twice- 
to^Mtbera. 

To go where ? To- the poist, and then, he 
tiU KjM-thaA I ebouM .|p,.to Lq^4oi); 1 said 
I would not until I was forced. , . . / 

'vWWt idiiiihe eay? He said : { had*; better 
gp, for it weiild eoihe to that 
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Mr. Goltermann. —^The witness adds,. •* then 
X said:.! wcAafaMet it come to%bat>poinu’| 
^'iMd.hc grarsHMi-any tltiog? iVtmighMr. 
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JIc gave me a ducat for my.,trouble 
fur haying called upon hfm;’because I was 
ihcnoc^ied. * a ' 

Did he'glve you n ducat each time yo«i’tall» 
ed upon mm, as you say you called twice 7 
No, only the second time. ‘ * 

Did he promise you any thing ?^Nothing at 
all, because I said 1 would not go. 

• • . 
llieicounscl were directed to 'withdrata. 

The Earl of Lauderdale ubjucicd tQ the 
line of cross-examination taken by the 
lunrued counsel. The reason that had 
been given to tlicir lordships, to induce 
them to allow a cross-examination, at 
present, was, that no previous list of wit¬ 
nesses had been afforded to her majesty, 
wlio had not, therefore, any means of 
knowing the situations which the vt'it- 
nesses had filled, or their places of resi¬ 
dence. Their lordships, in consequence, 
permitted a cross-examination, *on the 
ground that those points should he ex¬ 
plained ; but when they did so, he sup¬ 
posed they meant that this pcrniission 
should strictly ap])ly to that species of 
information to which lie had alluded. Hut 
the learned counsel had gone beyond that. 
He was asking, questions that went to im¬ 
peach the credit of the witness—a course 
which was so destructive of all justice, 
that he did not think their lordships in- 
‘ tended to tolerate it. If those questions 
went to assail the credit of the witness 
(and he would maintain that much of 
what their lordships had heard had di¬ 
rectly that effect), they could not be vin¬ 
dicated, as being asked with a view to get 
at^the place of residence and the situation* 
otthe individual, but which must he pre¬ 
sumed to have a very different object. If 
this course were allowed, let their lord- 
ships observe |he example they would set 
to those persons who might cross-examine 
, in future. He contended (liat the veracity 
or consistency of the witness was not a 
matter tliA should be then gone into, 
because it gave an advantage to the accu¬ 
sing party. It afforded the prosecutor, iii 
summing up, an advantage tliat lie would 
not otherwise have. He ouglH not to be 
allowed to knoW’ that which would enable 
him to dbape bis summing up differently 
from wbat<bem4faerw^e would do. Was 
it fair. or. right ^at the perfoo .accused 
should ftow eouduec tho.cfpssi'exaimDa- 
jtion with a view to get out facts to im-. 
peach, the credit of the wiCBess-berealller, 
not oh account of any information tbatlic 
had received, but in consequence of facts 
eiw:ited.rihy a crosj-examinatido, that 
3R 
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oiight, in conformity with theic fordships* examkiationtatheintj^titti'aiidLcharaoter 
direction, to be ctinfitied to parlieultir of life o£. the: personiprcase they 

E ointe, because another opportunity would nishod^ to. postpone^ their.''fail cross<exa* 
e allowed for n general Qx|tninatioD, nunation to a future time. . 'ti• .< 

Suclr a precedent would be fatal, to the Lord Stdmxndh thought that the nraes^ 
interests of justice. sity of any eross-examioation to these 

The Lord Chancellor thought, most points, upon the' ground that no iiat of 
uiiquestbnably,' that this cro88-dj|emina« witnesses had been furnished^ was a plea 
tion had gone far beyond the limits to which could not be maintained. If a list 
which it ought to have been confined, of witnesses had been granted, it would 
Althdugh their lordships would not in* have contained only a statement of the 
terferc to prevent the learned counsel name, occupation, and place of residence 
from obtaining a knowledge of who the of each witness. The three first ques* 
witness was, what was her situation in tiona, put by the attoroey'general, fur> 
life, where she now lived, where she pre- nished that information, and he saw no 
viously resided, and what occupation she necessity, therefore, for any cross-exami- 
formerly followed; yet, if he proceeded nation upon those points, 
to extract information 'from her by which The Earl of Liverpool observed, that it 
her credibility might be impeached here* was entirely in the option of the learned 
after, it would bo the most irregular and counsel to enter iramediatdy upon the 
the mo^t dangerous thing in the world to full cross-examination. ^ 
suffer him to goon. As far as the cross • Mr. Brougham said, be perfectly un- 
examination went in the first instance to derstood that he was at liberty to enter 
obtain a knowledge of the witness’s situa* into the full cross-examiaatlon now; but 
tion in life, &c., their lordships would not he had felt it necessary to defer it,' -for 
stop it; but that end being efi'ected, they rcasdns which he had already stats^-to 
could not allow the cross-examination to their lordships. At the same time their 
proceed farther. In what situation did lordships would perhaps allow him> to 
the House stand? They must stop this state what the question was which he 
antecedent cross-examination—because, meant to put. He wished to ask, with a 
if they did not, if they let it proceed, they view of identifying the person of the 
could not, with any degree of regularity,' witness, and therein strictly confining 
ask u single question at a future time. If himself to the limit laid down by.thek- 
the cross-examination was not concluded, lordships, whetlicr her brother had 
and the re-examination began, then they promised her nothing ? 
bad a right to ask questions. But the The counsel were informed, that there 
present course would deprive them of lordships did not- consider that a proper 
' that opportunity. How then would t];ioy question now to be puU. < 
be situated, if the witness were called up Mr. j3roug/{am beggedtejiaow, whether 

to answer the questions of counsel on a he might ask the witness, where she waenow. 
future day, their lordships being precluded The counsel were directed to withdraw, 
from doing so ? The proceeding was bad , The Pu^of Hamiltm said, be could 
fur. both parties; it was’peculiarly un- not hdip viewing this question in a very 
favourable to the illustrious person ac-. different light from the noble viscount 
c'u^ed, because, as had been said by . the who had just spoken. If a list of theirit- 
nobia-earl, it put it in the |h)wer of the' nesses had been granted.two months«go, 
icouasel ;.fur the prosecution to sum up her jmjesty’a . counsel would , theft have 
dii&rontly i^om what he otherwise would had suen opportunities'.of. urquinag not 
havq.doue. . It went farthcr*Trit gaye him only into the^resideneCt but the cbaraoler 
ap opportupi’ty of knowij%what witnesses of tfie witnesses^ aa mightJhaVe renflered.a 
.tp-calU in,order to.hoUter UP the,case, if! deky ,.^i,tha crossTexamjpation .itpeceft- 
J|wt;WcrejDclipo4i!>^ r Ha- tj^ugbt> .aaiy.; He. would..nudm no hbtenntsona 
•jlhAt, so. far as-^udfjtione >qp|.piut for the .upon ihe doctrine li^d down by tbe<fiolde 
p^ftpso...ui' Icamh^ andleamed lord,!. Thft 'coa}1?e!.might>bc 

wUnegs.was, ithey weyojallpw^le";}. butit -j^ntiiary }p..^ pmetice of,the anirm 
appeared.to him that the.je^r(t^,d;;counsel; hplnwtjjhttt R.iqmeared. to hhn 
had pi^ao^d thjejcrRss'examiuaMou.n great' the rum presexibed, thSv)»>oniel.jrou)dJm 
denUoqfar. .,. s:-, ^ i :. produded from going-into thesftidqdiriw 

The call-in,mr^t essentlM^ jjhetrrdieBt’s 

ioCpprupd,, thiyhoyv^ere tp.cpnffejlh^; defence. v..<tui 3ri.t .r«ob bid 
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Lord Sidntouth repeated, that the plea 
ar necessity for this cross-examination, on 
the ground that no list; of witnesses had 
been furaished, could not be maintained. 
The names,, occupations, and places of re¬ 
sidence were all the information that 
would have been given iathich a list, and 
this information had been famished by 
the answers to the three drat questions of 
the attorney.general. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the whole 
question was, whether the witnesses were 
to be sifted twice upon points connected | 
with character. If there were to be two 
cross-examinations, it was lit that the first 
should be condned to name, residence, 
and occupation, and such facts as came 
out in the direct examination. 

The Lord ChanceUor could not agree 
with what had fallen from the noble vis> 
count (Sidniouth^, that the questions put 
by the attorncy-gcneral had quite the 
same effect as if a list of witnesses had 
been allowed. If a list of witnesses had 
been granted six weeks ago, such inqui¬ 
ries might have been made as to render all 
examination as to residence and occupa¬ 
tion unnecessary. He knew no way of 
proceeding so as to do justice on both 
sides, but to impress upon the counsel as 
respectfully as he was able, that this 
House was endeavouring to do justice. 
ItwasdifHcult toliraitspccidcallythc ques¬ 
tions which might be put by counsel, but 
he trusted they would be such as to come 
bona fide within the principle laid down by 
the House. He appreliended the question 
last put by the counsel did not come with¬ 
in that principle, because an inquiry into 
the-present residence of the witness went 
directly to impeach her credit. At ihe 
same time, if t^t was their l^ships’ plea¬ 
sure that this question «nould be put, 
God forbid that he should interpose. He 
only wished to impress upon their lord- 
ships the situation in which they were 
placed. If such a course were permitted, 
not only would it be impassible to enter 
into the re-eteafflioatioU, but it would 
be impossible for. their lordships to put 
a singpe question to the witness. He 
trusted that tlie counsel would repose in 
the boDoiir of the House, whoife anxious 
ehdeuyour it was to do justice on both 
-aides; and, on the other hand, he doubted 
not - that Hoime would repose in the 

honour of'^lbe counsel, who, he was per- 
auadbfd,’ wei^ ^tlt no other questions tliah 
those.ndikb ofime bon& the ftile 
laid down by the House. 
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The Earl of Donoughmore said, lie 
agreed'entirely with *thc learned lord, as 
to the line of examination which^ he had 
just mark|d.out. By pursuing this courae 
her majesty would bo placed precisSly iii 
the same situation as if the trial Inid been 
for high treason, and a list of witnesses 
bad be^ furnished. He (lid not complain 
of her majesty’s ct'unsel for etuloavourmg 
to get the completcst information they 
could for their client’s advantage, but ft 
was the duty of the House to stop them 
when they proceeded irregularly. He 
was of opinion that the House ought to 
have stopped them long ago. He must 
sny their lordships had fallen into great 
error in the course of these proceedings, 
and had it not been for the deference 
which he felt to higher authorities, he 
should have interposed long ago. He 
thought it extremely improper, in*the ex¬ 
amination of that man Majoochi. 

Earl rose to order. Ho submitted 
to their lordships, w'hether the procoodings 
ought to be interrupted by such a discus¬ 
sion as the noble lord was now entering 
into? 

The Earl of Donongbmore said, he 
would pursue that point no further; but 
he had other and still stronger reasons to 
show that the House was in error, lie 
' maintained that he was strictly in order, 
and he should be happy to hear his noble 
friend convince him that ho was not in 
order. Tiie learned lord on the woolsack 
had s^id, thatthe House had got intoerror, 
yet nobody had called tlic learned lord to 
ortler. It was admitted that tiicir lordships* 
had fallen into irregularities, in which they 
did not mean to persevere for the future. 
The facility of this House might possibly 
have occasioned great irregularities and 
great injustice out of dogrs. lie agreed 
I entirely in whbt had fallen from tlio noble 
viscount (§idmouth). In ordinary cases 
the cross-examination followed the exa¬ 
mination in chief; and why should it not 
in this ? It was alleged, that a list' ot 
witnesses had'not been granted, but-the 
n6ble viscouhl had shown that all the iii- 
farmiUtioD which would have been- givi^ 
in such a; list vitas supplied by the exami¬ 
nation inMhief?***The maxim of nutic 
pro tunc,'* applied, ahd the same'advant¬ 
age was given no’w; which would have 
been afforded if a list of witnesses' had 
been furnished in the first instance..; - 

Lord Ershinc said, that his nobleTnehd 
"had expressed his acqai^cen(?e m the ar- 
gument-'dr the noble vUeount/'and-also 
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in the argument of the learned lord on the 
woolsack, which was* in direct composition 
to the argument of the noble* viscount. 
He was of opinion,' that the ntnyost indul¬ 
gence should be given to the counsel ftif 
her majeaty, because the House could not 
put thein in the same situation now in 
whidt they Would have been had l^iey, as 
in a case of high treason, been previously 
furnished with a list of the witnesses, their 
professions, aod their places of residence. 
He thought that whatever regarded the 
credibility of the witnesses should be 
matter of future cross-examination; but 
that every question ought now to be ad¬ 
mitted which was preparatorily requisite 
to enable the counsel for her majesty to 
make the necessary inquiries into that 
credibility. 

Earl (^rey observed, that after the ge¬ 
neral approbation with which their lord- 
ships had received the observations which 
had fallen from the learned lord on the 
woolsack, it remained only to ascertain 
their lordships* pleasure with respect to 
the last question put by the counsel at 
the bar. Cries of “ Go on! go on T’ 

The counsel were again called in, and 
informed, that that question ought not to 
be now put. 

Mr. lirnugham professed himself not to 
understand the decision of their lordships. 

The Counsel were informed, that the^ 
might propose another question, and, if 
necessary, support it by argumentj but 
that the House must proceed according 
to the rules by which it usually proceeded. 

Mr. Brougham begged to proposer a 
question upon the footing of the permis¬ 
sion extending to the names and residences 
of the witnesses, namely—What is your 
place of residence ? .* 

The Counsel, was informed that he 
might put that question. 

Mr. .Where do yov now live ? 

At Carhruhe. 

^ S'* present in Eng- 

General.—-Allow me, my 
'ldt^sj‘^-hft{le^ er^gle ^ervatien o» tlie 
cetirSh'^oW idiebt tw be-'hdupted. I un- 
derstnott your lordships tdjiave distiuctly 
stated,' at the (iiitset oP^tlie j^ceeding, 
in ca.se'tny learndd ftficnda, who are coausel 
for her majesty, ehall oifer to your lord¬ 
ships satfidete 'grounds for haying Utfs 
witness," oi^'^eny-dther in tha. samo ■ cio- 
cumstae^bs, only crobs-^amined in part,. 
that they Should ba 'at liboi^y sot to 
do, bdt 'Cxeaad tome meonable 
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and certain limits. But the rale ndw ap^ 
plied for it not that it shall be limited in 
this manner, but that the eross.exaraioatiod 
of all the witnesses ^all only take ^ce 
in part, until - the examination in eltief 
shall have been completed. Surely your 
iPrdsbipa will not give my learned friends 
such an election. If such a course be 
adopted, I have no hesitation in saying it 
will be subversive of the first and best in¬ 
terests of public justice, and laying down 
a bad precedent in all future proceedings 
of this nature. What is the hardship 
complained of on the other side? Why, 
that they have not had a list of witnesses. 
Rut your lordships have relieved them 
from the difficulty. You have allowed 
them to cross-examine twice; and, belbre 
the bill closes, they may be re-exanuned 
again [withdraw; order! go on^. 

Lord Erskine .—Why /loes not the inter¬ 
preter give the witness’s answer? 

The Lord Chancellor .—Because the 
House objects to the question. 

Earl of Liiwtpoof.—Does the attorney 
general object to the question? 

The Attorney Generals—I do object to 
it, my lord. This is perhaps the most 
important question that has yet occurred. 
Unless my learned friends now cross-ex¬ 
amine the witness, how arc we to proceed ? 
Am I to lay the whole of the evidence in 
support of the bill before your lordships, 
and that before there is any cross-exami¬ 
nation on the other side f Why, my lords, 
sucli a proceeding was never heard of in 
any other court of justice. Is the cross- 
examination to proceed in this manner, 
by piecemeal? If it be, I shall be shut 
out from offi}ring any explanation as to 
circumstances disclosed % the witness 
that may be'^ven necessary; and it will 
be impossible fbr your lordships to place 
> those who are to support the bill in the 
situation in which they ought to be.placedw 
Why, niy lords, until the whole of tlie 
cross-examination and the re-examination 
be closed, there can be no summing up 
by counsel. They now cross-examine 
in pari—again they cross-examine in 'bu- 
other part, anthwhenor inhere is this to 
end? Let thens either now proceed-in the 
cross-exafuination of the witness, or defer 
it till the whole of the evidence in chief 
be closed; but they should not have'the 
election they are requiring. Tiieyi are 
placed in no difficukiesmOithd otbee.side, 
but what your lordships have: agreed 
to relieve theiP from* Your jlordMM* 
rules are founded in justice/ but .'WKw 
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you deal out justice to one side, 1 hope 
your lordships will not forget what is due 
to the other, and not place the parties in 
support of this bill in such a situation as 
no persons were ever placed before. I 
hope,-my lords, the rule your lordships 
have laid down will be continued, aud 
that you will oblige them to proceed with 
their cross-examination on the other side, 
with the permission of again cross-exa¬ 
mining, if they lay proper grounds before 
your lordships. 

Mr. /iroKgAaw.—I shall confine myself 
to the simple question before your lord¬ 
ships, and shall not presume to dispute 
the rule you have laid down. The only 
question I have now to contend for is, 
shall or shall not my question be put and 
answered? The question before your 
lordships, and the only question which 
must be hrst disnosed of according to the 
practice of all other courts is, v^hethcr 1 
aun at liberty to ask this witness where 
she now lives? The Attorney General 
objects to this, and his ground of objec¬ 
tion is, tliat I ought.now to put not only this, 
but all the other questions which I have 
to put. His argument is not directed 
against this question, but that I do not 
put all tho questions in my power to ask. 
But I will not argue this before your 
lordships. 1 am not called upon to do so.’ 
Your lordships have put me to my elec¬ 
tion, and 1 have made it, and within the 
narrow limits cjialkcd out to me I shall 
proceed to the cross-examination of the 
witnesses. I do not argue against the 
rule os laid down by your lordships, but 1 
am quite sure your lordships could 
nut think of laying down any rule that 
would bind me one way now, and ani^her 
way in u few minutes. Yu^annot ail of 
a sudden change your rulbs; 1 cannot for 
a moment imagine you would do any. 
thing so monstrous. My question now 
is, where dues this witness now live 
in England ? In a case of high treason 
we could have all this in tlie list of wit- 
nesffis; we could have had ** Meidge 
Barbara Kress, apinster, or married 
woman, forn^rly of Carlsruhe, now of 
auch a place in such a parish in Middle¬ 
sex”—tf your lordships object to that, I 
vaive the question. > • 

^Tlie Lord Chancellor felt great difficulty 
OB this point, net on account of the im¬ 
portance of'the present question, but as 
to the consequences likely to result from 
perftiittiog sodh a modi of procedure. 
-With tdSbrenae to a former opiniooi if he 
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was not out of order in mentioqipg it, he 
had to say, that circumstances Had siuce 
arisen which led considerably to alter it. 
But, supposing tlicir lordsbips to adlicre 
to the nue laid down, the question was, 
whether, with due application to tj^t rule 
the question put by counsel should be 
permitted ? Fur himscit' he had bbjcf^ted 
] to the last question being put, and on ,the 
same grounds he now ol)jectcd to this. If 
a list of witnesses had been given, tho 
counsel could not ask this witness where 
she now lived, unless he proceeded to the 
whole of Ills cross-examination. If he 
was wrong in this opinion, he was wrong 
after all the experience he had had for so 
‘many years, and wrong in common with 
the learned judges who sat near him : and 
he therefore said the question could not 
now be asked without going through the 
cross-examination. Ifthislluusclluurcally 
adopted the right mode, for God’s sake 
abide by it! But if it would be doing In¬ 
justice to one of the parties, and to that 
one most interested, let not any notions 
of inconsistency prevent them from re¬ 
tracing their steps, and doing what was 
right. It was clear that at present tho 
counsel for the prosecution could nut be 
called on ,to re-examine ; and be appre¬ 
hended their lordships could not call for 
the summing np until the whole ot the 
cross-examination and the rc-exainination 
had been gone through. He went fur¬ 
ther, and said, when tlic cross-examination 
was deferred, the rc-examinatiuii must be 
deferred. It was nut justice to a&k merely 
a^ingle question, and defer the remaiiulcr 
of the cross-examination. Their lordships 
I must lay down some rule, beyond which 
they would not go, as to what might be 
tho safest limit they would fix to the 
cross-examination of witnesses ; but if it 
should go so far as it had dune on this 
occasion, it would produce a practice 
most miscliievous to the ends of justice. 

Lord Grenville, before proceeding far¬ 
ther in this case of such extreme import¬ 
ance, thought it absolutely necessary; that 
their lordships should take into their seri¬ 
ous consideration the question that,had 
now aris po. O n this most important anti 
anxious •tfHpirf/* they should look with 
caution to the question of the cross-;exa- 
mination of witnesses; and if any rule 
had been suddenly or hastily laid down, 
they should revise and amend it ns -soon 
as possible. The difficulties orising out 
of their present situation were innumejrn- 
! bio. When they bad examiapfl ail thq 
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\vitncfRC« in support of the charge, after of pains and penalties or in any case 
every (picstion had been put,* could their : but. one exactly similar to tbir>.present, 
lordhtiips proceed in the ordinary way ? Thetr lordships ought to pause, therefore# 
could they cah upon the counsel to sum before they departc 42 from the ordinary 
up the case, tlicy not knowing'what might course of prQC.ecding.. .If their jordsldpo 
yet appear from a second cross-examina* came to any resolution on subject, it 
tion of their witnesses? It, therefore, should be so shaped as to apply .to the<pe« 
appeared tohinfof the very lastimpdrt- culiar case before them, and not to any 
nnee, that they should consider thfs point other. He apprehended great danger 
seriously, and lay down a strict, inflexible, and difficulty from the course of proceed- 
invariable, rule of proceeding. But to do ing proposed to be adopted. Any de- 
so, they must deliberate gravely; but, hav- parturc from the usual course of courts 
ing once established the rule, they should of justice must at all times be attended 
adlierc to it strictly, inflexibly, and inva- with difficulty. It w-as at first arranged, 
riably. Adverting to the partial cross- that there should be a departure from 
examination of witnesses by the counsel that course, and now tlicir lordships were 
for the defence, there was in his mind called upon to make that departuie a ge- 
great weight in what was urged by the neral rule. He considered the case to bo 
counsel who made the objection. It this. The witnesses in this case were 
would throw infinite difficulties in the persons coming from different places, and 
way, if their lordships were to admit the respecting whom the counsel for the de- 
cxnniiiiation in chief of all the witnesses, fence were unable to mate those inquiries 
witliuut allowing any addition to those which could be made respecting persona 
witnesses, in consequence of whai might residing in this country. In cases of 
arise out of the cross-examination. Sec treason a list of witnesses was allowed; 
the length to which this would carry and this gave the accused an opportunity 
them. Their lordships must not only to inquire into their habits and characters, 
defer the cross-examination to a future pe- That list contained not only the names of 
riod, but they must reserve to the counsel the witnesses, but also the different places 
for the bill a similar right to cull new where' they resided. This not being the 
witnesses, in consequence of the cross- case on the present bill, time was to be 
examinution. The adjournment this day ‘allowed to the accused to make the ne- 
would give them one day to consider cessary inquiries. But let their lordsliips 
whether they could not lay down a clear consider what the consequence of the 
and distinct rule by which to guide their proposed proceeding would be. They 
proceedings on tliis important subject, were aware that nothing was more im* 
Unless that were done now, they would, poriant to the ends of justice than that 
day by day, and hour by hour, find tliem- the cross-examination should follow the 
selves involved in new and inextricable examination in chief, .while the subject 
difficulties. He would venture, then, to was fresh in their minds, and the witnesa 
suggest the propriety of turning their was before them. Yet it was now pro- 
lordships thoughts to this point at once, poseu to poSigone the cross-examination 
and of deferring ail other nusiness until of all the cvideace for the bill until the 
it was decided. The course hitherto fol- jcounsel for the defence should think fit 
lowed had not been the most expedient, that that cross-examination should take 
In not having ^ticipated the present dif- place. This was contrary to the acknow- 
ficulty theynira not provided against it. Icdpd practice of the courts of justice t 
lie was sure their lordships would recon- and it would impossible to form an 
sider, the subject without being embar- opinion upon a case so conducted, with 
rassed ^by any former error, or a wish to the same certainty as if they proceed^ 
preserve, consistency, should there- in the ordinary way. Whetjier it was ipa'' 
fore suggest tlie propriety of adjourning portant that some of the witnesses shomlil 
till Monday. ^ Si' be re-examined was a very diffcrent.quelh 

Lord^ Redei^ile tvas anxious that any tion.. But lie would ask, whether th0^ 
rule which thj^ir'lordihips'might adopt on ever had been a case in which the.crQ§fi|i 
this occi^on ‘should hot become a prece- examination was. postponed JtO; 
dent, and a 'part Of the future law and finite period? He knew- .nptl' 
usage of parliament. He conceived, that sumroinz up could be with:pi:9pxif|tyi|wd 
it shohid not be considered as a precedent before tneir lordships under such esteuwN 
in cases of impeachment or in bills stances; because counsel coi^pot- know 
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the circumstabcee.‘Which would conus! 
out in the crdsS'>exd(dination. If their 
lordships did d^aH from the usual course 
opd he whs 6r 'opinion that they ought 
not«>*but if they did, it ought to be by an 
express resolution of the House, so framed 
that it should not be brought into a pre¬ 
cedent. Any advantange allowed to one 
side must be equally extended to the 
other; but in his opinion, the course pro¬ 
posed w6uld certainly produce innumera¬ 
ble difficulties, as well as much delay. 

Lord Erskine .—My lords ; when 1 said 
a few words to your lordships some mi¬ 
nutes ego, 1 anxiously wished to' have 
been silent; I was alraid, and still feel 
the same painful impression, that in im¬ 
puting the present difficulties to the re¬ 
jection of my motion for communicating 
the times and places which ought to have 
been charged in Jhe preamble of the bill, 
together with a list of the witnesses by 
which any criminal acts were intended to 
be established, I should seem to be setting 
up my own opinion against a judgment of 
the House; but in consequence of the 
proposed motion of my noble friend under 
die gallery, I feel that I am called upon 
to trouble your lordships once again.. My 
noble and learned friend on the cross- 
bench, has said, that we ought strictly to, 
observe the rules of parliament, applicable’ 
alike to impeachments and bills of this 
description; but let me ask whether in 
either of those modes of proceeding there 
ever was such a case as the present? Was 
any person ever before accused of a course 
of criminal conduct for six years together, 
in places, too, beyond the seas, without 
knowing from specific allegations, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of all co^s, and| the 
most obvious principles of^d^ice, at-what 
times she was to stand u^on her defence? 
Was any person ever so charged with* 
•^h numerous offences without any spe¬ 
cification of place, though the accused 
had, during the whole period, been in 
CUntmnt motibri’ by land« and sea, from 
one extremifjr'df Europe to the other? 
—Did this or' any thi^ approaching it, 
evor hapben before ?—There was the less 
justification fof this total departure from 
aU' thd'ttbalfil^ “of tHaI» Tdid not 
ask to bifid',mb Hobse by lihe statute of 
king* Wifiiatn,-b!bt dtdy ask^ tbe names 
of the watri^seSAbeu m their bower, and 
whom they tHed'ifitfinded to ^ii; without 
prejudicU^to^^t^'exaniibatiqR of;others 
that ‘mlgAt^be'-legdiy Omissible,'frbbir 
daeuidstaiioeB'm the deletice;’and noW, 
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ray lords, binco the .attorney-general Ims 
been heard, and since the witnesses have 
been examined, it appears that the Crown 
was then! fully and perfectly acqnajnted, 
first as to time, not only of days, but the 
hours of every day for every thing they 
contenmlated to prove, ^nd as to place 
with toe utmost certainty and precision. 
If, therefore, without stating what wit¬ 
nesses were to prove any particular facts, 
but only their names and descriptions, 
with the times and places of accusation, 
this communication had been made with 
a reasonable delay for commencing your 
proceedings, they would then have gone 
on in the ordinary course of other trials; 
whereas, you are now driven to cut them 
asunder, and cannot find any mode of 
making the division without confusion 
and injustice ! By not pursuing.so plain 
a course, into what a situation have we 
placed the illustrious accused and our¬ 
selves also. The evidence, the un¬ 
sifted evidence, must be spread abroad, 
and has already been circulated not merely 
to he read, but to infect the mind with 
impressions that may never be cliiiccd, 
and all this for months, perhaps, befors 
any defence con be made, and our own 
minds in the same manner pre-occupied ; 
and we arc desired at last to adjourn, to 
consider what wc should have decided 
before we began, and to alter what is past 
ail remedy. There are some diseases 
wlierp nothing but amputation can cure. 
This is precisely our condition; because, 
if wc now gave to the Icariu'd coun.sel thq 
most unlimited scope of cross-examina¬ 
tion, how can witnesses be cross-examined 
whose character and situations arc un- 
knownv and to whose evidence there is no 
kind of clue ? 1 foresaw this, ray lords, 
and mj only reason for-taking any lead 
was, because few anvmg your 1ortl&bips 
had had so much experience in the courts 
of justice, and therefore, placed here be¬ 
yond my merits, I thought myself bound 
in duty to act as 1 did, and because I 
wished to end ray life as I began it, by 
reverencing the, wise forms of the drdi- 
narydaws, the best security for the faith-’ 
ful admi 2 isjj;g|.ibn'of justice. As to,the 
evidenc^^l wilr*so help me God, attend 
to it with the most impartial epnsideratidn ; 
but I wished to be placed in a coit.dit)oa| 
that oUr judgments may on neither'^|de‘ 
be surprised. I shall therefore, my Idrus, 
consent to an adjournment,, bu^ .'nyjtliout 
much hope of its being, now mti-’nficd 
. with the same advautagei as it ui the 
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outset we had pur8ue.d a different course. 

The Earl of Liverpool .—I understand 
the wish of the noble baron opposite to 
be, ta take this day to consider spine mea* 
sore oy which many difficulties may be 
avoided in our future proceedings. To 
this I do not object; but 1 wish before 
the motion is made, to say a few> words 
in reply to the noble lord who spoke last, 
as well as to the noble lord (Grenville) 
under him. I cannot, I confess, consider 
that the difficulties attending this proceed¬ 
ing are so great, or so insurmountable, 
as they have been represented to be. I 
do not see any difficulties which are not 
likely to occur in cases of impeachment, 
in bills of pains and penalties, and in all 
other judicial proceedings which may 
come under the consideration of your 
lordship;^. The motion alluded to, res¬ 
pecting the list of witnesses, would, if 
granted in this case, have been incon- 
sistL'iit witli the ends of justice. In the 
lower courts the accuser is one party, the 
defendant is another: the course of pro¬ 
ceeding is definite. The instances in 
which the court may interfere are clearly 
marked out. Rut what is the case here ? 
After the accuser and defendant have 
stated their case, there exists in your 
lordships an unlimited power to examine 
not only in chief, as the counsel on one 
side do, but also to cross-examine every 
witness. In short, you possess .every 
power of inquiry known to onr coivts of 
justice. But this is not all: for it is cora- 
j)etent for the members of this House to 
call back a witness whom they may think 
material. And even on any point of the 
case where the counsel on either side 
have omitted to examine the witnesses 
upon, it is in the power oTthis House to 
call the witness- again and examine him 
or her to any of thp facts. *He was quite 
at a loss, in any view of the question, to 
see how any of the difficulties of this case 
would have been removed, had a list* of 
the witnesses, which it was intended to 
call in support of the bill, been previously 
granted^ The point immediately before 
their lordshins, was the first on wkidi any. 
difficulty haa occurred. In "^■y former 
case, the counsel againsfi^ bilrbad been 
In the practice o? cross-examining the 
witness’ fnllyi Tie' had then been re»exa -1 
mined by dounsel for the bill, and,! 
lastly, exaintibd by their lordships. Such 
appeared^ be the regular course of pro¬ 
ceeding j^bt he by no means intended to' 
say, that, according to what had already , 
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, been fairly understood on the subject, on 
a special case being pointed out by the 
counsel against the bill, it would not be 
competent for such counsel to propose, 
or reasonable for their lordships to refuse 
that a witness ahoold be broi^ht beck. 
Hut the question now wa»*-aid it wns a 
question which was for the first time 
I raised—whether there should be a power 
I vested in the counsel of making tbeiv 
option, either to cross-examine imme« 

I diately to the fullest extent, or to close 
the cross-examination before it had gone 
to the fullest extent, with a view of re-. 
Burning it at a subsequent period? It had 
been said, that counsel ought to possess 
this option, and to have the power of 
calling witnesses back to proceed with a 
cross-examination, if they considered such 
a course for the interest of their client. 
If their lordships did no|f agree to this as 
a rule, ho thought it iudispensable that 
whatever other rule they might agree to, 
should be distinctly understood. On a 
particular occasion, when a case could be 
fairly made out, to show the necessity for 
such an indulgence, ho had no doubt that 
their lordships would feel no difficulty in 
allowing the cross-examination of a witness 
to be postponed; but not on all cases, 
and as a general principle. If the cross- 
' examination of any number of the wit¬ 
nesses was to be postponed, it would be 
impossible for their lordships to call on 
I the counsel for the proseeution to sum up 
-their case, until the cross-examination of 
I those witnesses had fully taken place. 
That being his impression on the subject, 
and wishing that their lordships should 
have sufficient time to consider it, he waa 
qui^ ready that further proceedings 
should be adorned to Motiday. 

Lord Grenvihe entirely agreed with tlws 
^ noble earl, that the difficulty arose from 
the peculiar nature of the case itself. On 
this important subject, of the period at 
which the cross-examination of the 
nesses should 'take place, wlvetlier pae- 
tislly or wholly after the examination in 
chief, that had hitherto proceeded upon 
an understanding, which,,however,..be 
now felt It necessary shoul(i[ be conver^ 
into a fixed and definite rull, froitt which 
I their lotd^ips should nol hereafter be 
: called uponto depart. He wsmld nal,.at 
I that time, state what pooMca.he thought 
it best to adopt. 'What appewed to hin 
to bejtbe most desirable cowie-waa, tliat 
' their lordships ihould turn th^ mioi^ to 
the serious consideration- of tba subject. 
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•\nd not coiAe to any clet^minafidn until 
they hail called upon fhe eoiinscl to stale 
their rcasona4br urging; a departure ironi 
theoourse usifral ki other eourtii ot'justice. 
After hearing tltat argument^ tbeir^ lord> 
sinps should then determine on Bome fixed 
and definite rule, from which no con9^> 
deration should induce them to depart* 
Of course no rule should be adopted 
whicli would exclude the great principle 
of doing justice to the parties concerned, 
and tlterefore no course or rule could be 
adopted l>y tlieir lordships, cither on tliat 
occasion or any other, which they might 
not be disposed to vary, on special and 
strong grounds being made out, to show, 
that hy such a variatioo the ends of'justice 
woiilil be best promoted. But, ou tlio 
other hand, tlicir lordships would do well 
to tnbe, ns nearly as possible, for their 
guidance, the nyide of proceeding esta¬ 
blished in courts of law;—and. there was 
no principle so much guarded iii courts 
of law, a.<; that there should be fixed and 
known rules to go by; and that it should 
not bo necessary, on any particular occa¬ 
sion, to travel over a wide ocean of argu¬ 
ment, in search of rules and principles on 
which to act. For the purpose of enabling 
their lordships to prepare their minds for 
adopting—or at least lor liearing—the 
argument which might induce them to 
adopt VI hat should, upon the whole, appear 
to be the most eligible proceeding, he 
certainly thougl^J; it would be expedient 
to adjoiu'ii then, although it was a much 
eariior hour tliao that to which their lord- 
ships had agreed to extend their sitting 
(iuiing the progress of the important mea- 
6urc before thfeai. 

'file Marquis of Lansdatoi^fnaa also of 
Opinion, that^n opportuniiy^ughPro be 
afforded to their lordship^mlly to consider 
this, which was n point of the lust invport-* 
aiicc; and that, when once the rule should 
have been laid down, that in the whole 
course of the proceedings it should not be 
departed from. He thought this tlie more 
especially necestar}' with reference to the 
right of his majesty’s attorney-general to 
«tim' up the viliole of the case,, or only 
parts, as he might tldnk. fit, if their lord- 
siups should determine, which they had 
not yet determined, that the cross-exa¬ 
mination might take place at various pe¬ 
riods; The fullest consideration end at- 
CeatHMi' was due ftom their lordships to so 
imporcaiit a part of the proceedings con- 
tveeted H4th the great Vjuestion J^fore 
thath* v *Thc diseaaaiofl in which their lord- 
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ships had hc^n for some time engaged 
had entirely arisen, on a question put to 
the witness by the learned counsel for ihe 
Queen, aj^d. objected'to by. his majesty's 
atrorney-generul. In, his opinion,* .Uia 
ends of justice would be best cons^t^tpu, 
if the counsel on both sides were informed 
what tijb particular slate'of die question 
was, and if a resolution was adopted to 
enable the counsel to -be heard in argu¬ 
ment in support of their rcspoclive posi¬ 
tions. Ur, without coming to any sucii 
resolution, counsel might be called in ui'd 
heard in the manner he had suggested. 
That would, in his opinion,be the bus; wav 
to attain whathewas sure was tbewish ofall 
their lordships, namely', the ends ol ja>:',.iee, 
by a full and accurate investigation ul' tho 
case. Hcthereforevcntnredtorecomineml 
to their lordships, that, before the (|ucsti-.i!i 
of adjournment was put, the 'counb.ji 
should be called in, and simuhl receive 
from the lord chancellor the infornialiuit 
which he Iind suggested. 

Lord (?miw7/£’perfectly concurred with 
his noble friend in the object whiAi he 
had in view. It was certainly cxpeilient 
that the counsel should be required to 
state if they proposed any, and if any, 
what departure from the ordinary practice 
of cross-examination immediately follow¬ 
ing the direct examination. Their lord- 
ships would, of course, hear both sides; 
and he was sure they would do so wiiii an 
earnest desire and detcrniinatioii to adojit 
that'course which tliey sliouid con¬ 
scientiously conclude to be tlio most con¬ 
stant to the interests of jastice. 

Lord Ellenborough, buibru the question 
of adjournment was nut, requested that 
their lordships might nave an opportunity 
of hearing tlie counsel upon that point, 
one on each side. 

, Tlie Earl of Liverpool agreed witli the 
noble lor^, provided the counsel weic 
prepared to argue the queslion. 

Lord LV/eHAorc»wg4 apprehended it was 
the duty of the counsel on both sides to 
be prepared to argue at once any point 
fliat might occur. 

The Counsel were Uicn called in, and 
informed,jdmt the counsel against the bill 
were ^ to. s^te, whether they 

were ^irous of proposing any, and what, 
departure in these ^occediugs i'rom the 
usual course of cross-examination,. 
if so, that they were at liberty to be heard 
in support of such proposal; and that the 
counsel in support of the bill, if ih^ de¬ 
sired it, might be heard in obieotiou to 
3 S 
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such propo«ij). It was further intimated 
to the connpel against the bill, that if 
tl)('V ueri' luit prepared at the present mo* 
nu'c.f fi> ht.ile llsat wliicii tUejf desiied, 
e.iul fn.nipjiort it by sirgumeiit,l)ut«ifilied 
I'or further time, the House would be 
iir.ily to graiii. their request. 

Mr. A';f;?'<)//«?;/.—1 trust your ifp’dships 
Aviil give me leave to say a few words with 
respect to the great embairassmcnt in 
wliidi I feel myself on this subject. lam 
asked to state, and to support that state¬ 
ment I)y reasons, if 1 propose any depar¬ 
ture from the usual course, which, in my 
opinion, and with reference to the present 
pi oeeeding, may be desirable, with a view 
to promote tlic ends of public justice. 
l\fy lords, I know, that in ordinary cases I 
am bound, l)y my professional duty, to be 
ready at all times to address the Court in 
v. Iiieli Ttnay have the honour to plead. I 
kno w, tliat in ordinary cases I am never al¬ 
lowed to complain of being taken una¬ 
wares, and of thereby being prevented 
from making whatever suggestions may 
appear to mo to be favourable to the cause 
ol' m.y client. I know, that the ends of 
justice eiin he attained on any contro¬ 
verted point only by allowing each party 
to be In-ard bytiieir counsel, and by then 
I'-axing the Court to decide on the merits 
of the case. Hut, my lords, although, in 
ordin ;ry proceedings, in proceedings 
where tlirie arc rules and precedents 
cither known or analogous, I should not 
be alloaod to complain if I were taken 
imav, arcs by a requisition to state my ob- 
‘jectioDK to 'liic i.Eual course pursued, yc^ 1 
iimsl humbly, and with the greatest con- 
lidonce in your lordships’ justice, suggest 
that, with reference to the interests of my 
client (those interests vvhi»li 1 am bound 
especially to attend to), it is very hard 
(to say no more) to be called ftn to point 
out at once what, in my opiniop, ought to 
be the general course of proceeding, in 
an inquiry which lias no precedent, which 
has no parallel, which is'utterly new, and 
respecting which, therefore, I can have 
no guide. My lords, I may he allowed fo 
R<ld, that I am only one of six counsel in 
this case. 1 am the leader undoubtedly, 
and on my shoulders must*iSn TOg respon¬ 
sibility consequent on such a station -a 
responsibility from which I have never for 
a moment shrunk; Hut, niy lords, it is 
indeed a fearful responsibility tvhich I am 
called upon to assume, when I am required 
to state at once the result of all our six 
opinions On ft point as delicate and dilH- 
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cult as It'is important, without having ifir; 
opportunity ad'orded me of even turning 
round for an instant to ascertain the opi¬ 
nion of my colleagues upxtn the suh^ect. 
1 cannot tell wliether they may not thinly 
that I bhght to make no proposition on 
the subject, but to leave if entirely' to 
your lordships’ uninfluenced determira- 
tion. I cannot tell whether, in their su¬ 
perior wisdom, thej- may not conceive 
tliat the refusal of a list of the witnesses, 
land of an enumeration of the times and 
places at which the alleged fiiets were 
committed, wliich it seemed good to onr 
lordships to decree, has tainted tlie whole 
ol' these proceedings with a inischief for 
i vvliich there is now no remedy. 1 cminot 
tell whether they ma}' not be disposed fo 
argue, that the course which your lord¬ 
ships have adopted, is a course which oan- 
not be retraced. On tj^c other hand, I 
cannot tell whether they may not consider 
themselves bound to suggest to your lord¬ 
ships, that the course which lias been 
hitherto pursued—although a course wliich 
cannot be wholly retraced, or altogether 
deprived of the mischief vvhicii it has oc¬ 
casioned—may nevertheless be retraced 
to a certain degree; by granting for ev- 
aniplc now, what ought originally not to 
have been withholden from us, and then 
adjourning further proceedings so as now 
to put yourselves, wlien you pcrceivi' what 
the effect of that withholding has hitherto 
been— 

The Earl of Liverpool .—I am extremely 
sorry to interrupt the learned counsel, but 
all the House wish to know is, whether 
ho wishes for time'to argue this, or is 
ready to argue it now. My own opinion 
is, |that il[, is impossible to refuse the 
leariWd couVi^l the lime'for that if lie 
wishes it; biuy think wo should be mis¬ 
spending our time by hearing half the ar¬ 
gument to-day and half on IVlonday. 

Mr, UrwYg/iaw;.—My lovds, 1 was only 
running over the ditlicuUios that struck 
hiy mind, withaut the intention of arguing 
them, but only praying your lordships to 
observe how mniiifcst and how important 
all those questions arc—all which 1 must 
dispose of before I could be heard to 
make the suggestion. I only therefore 
wish to» say, that I desire delay for the 
purpose of consulting tny colleagues. 

Lord Chancellor. — It«iis not too much 
for the counsel to ask for’dd'ay, when the 
; House itself'has asked for’forty-eight 
hours to consider. 

Ati^^urned to Monday. 
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vliicb experience had dciuonstralcd as 
most competent to thfc attainment of jus- 
ticci and that House sIiouUl consider us 
its best and.safest guide. In conformity 
with that usage, he contended tlie Idllest 
justice could be rendered, ll, for in- 
stanci', in the suhscijucut proceedings ot 
this eagi, any kno\vledg|h of I’acts may 
had ecuuc to on Saturday. Had tlie other j reach counsel, which were material to the 
course been ado^^ted—had that House ! attaiameui of justice and of truth, it would 
agreed to any resolution by which it was , bo open to counsel to state a case to that 
left open to the suggestions of counsel to House, which, if considered as entitling 
tell their lordships what it would he proper them to the indulgence, would allow tlie 
and expedient in them to pursue, he J fullest incpiiry. The course tlint ho 
faliould liavc pronounced it as wholly un* 
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Monday^ August 2S. 

TIjo House being called over, 

The Eurl oi’ Liitideididc observed, that 
before the motion for counsel being called 
in was acceded to, !u: rose to express his 
salislaction at the decision their lordship.s 


precedented in the usage and practice of 
parliament. To leave it to counsel to sug¬ 
gest to that House what they, the counsel, 
ilionghl sliould be the conduct of that 
House, would be not only an unprece¬ 
dented ]>roeeedin^, but an actual sur¬ 
render of their most essential privileges. 
Hid their lordships mean to say, that live 
incmheraofthe llouscof Commons, acting 
witii others, as counsel at that bar of the 
Lords, were to prescribo the form and 
manner of their jirocecdings? Let their 
l()rdslii|)S hut consider the meaning of the 
rule which was laid down as to the exa¬ 
mination of the evidence, and they would 
.see that the whole of the difficulty arose 
from a misunderstanding of that rule. 
'I’hat rule was founded on the practice of 
the courts of law, where, subsequently to 
tlie examination jn cliicf^ tlie cross-exa- 
n.i.-jation of the witness was immediately 
proceeded upon; but if, in the subsequent 
course of the case, any facts were dis¬ 
covered which were material to the ends 
of justice, and to the devclopcment of 
which the re-production of thtt witnesses 


was necessary^ it was then 


tlia witness 
tj^r loritfti 


ips 


should recommend was, that the learned 
counsel should suggest what quc-sliuiis lie 
wished to liave put to the wit ness on tlie 
re-examination, to the lord chauct i'vr, in 
order that sudi interrog.itoricK might bo 
put by liini. Tliat was the usage iu our 
courts of criminal law, where, on .atit alter 
knowledge, a witness was recalled on the 
application of counsel, and the r|ULS- 
tions were put by the learned judge 
presiding. It had been said tliat their 
lordship.s were placed in a dilemma, and 
tliai jiieh dilemma was (he eifeet ot their 
rejection of a motion of a noble and 
learned friend of his (lord Lrskiue). It 
was natural that his noble fiiend who in¬ 
troduced that motion, should still cotitiimo 
to feel strongly its propriety and the hud 
effects of its rejection, i>ut he (lord 
Manners) must be allow'cd to say, tliat, 
in refusing that motion, their loidships 
actc'd*prudently, wisely, and conveiiiciitl}'. 
He had nev’cr yet heard fiiat it was held 
by,any authority, tliat a proceeding ex¬ 
clusively confined to cases ol high trea¬ 
son, should be extended to other mode.s. 
Such an exclusion would not .he conveni¬ 
ent in praclitje, and wa.s far from being 


would, of couisc, take isfo their consi- i even proved rca.sonablo in priuciplc. Hnt 
deration such an application. A rule so then it was said, that there was souicihjng 
plain it was dillicult to misunderstand; j so peculiar in the present case 
and the fact was, that uji to Saturday last 
there was no deviation from it. Let, then, 
tlie course .bo steadily pergevered in; let 


the cross-examination of the evidence be 
coiitinucd conformably to the usage of 
the courts of ^iw; and let that House, if 
subsequently the ends of justice require 
the re-production of the witness, be ready 
to attend, and to consider the grounds of 
such an application. 

Lord. Manner.% trusted their 'lordships 
would feel most sensibly the danger of 


that it 

ought to fiavc been nnulo an oxeepdon. 
He must confess tliat he did noi feel iho 
force of such a coiiclusicm, On tiic con¬ 
trary, he conceived that the making s,u(:I, a 
precedent would be atiended with iiio.jI 
preju^licial consequences in alHnture e.i.M » 
of an analogous description. Hio nohJo 
and learii<f*TTrik.i’il (Evskine) liad recnni- 
tnended to assiniilatoKtlieir puiclice to the 
rules and usage of W cstnnnstcr-Hatl, 
how his noble friend could reconcile such 
a rcCMumeudation with hu regret that his 


any deviation from the accustomed rules ! former motion was lejecti d, lie cmikssed 
of evidence and examinatmn, which were himself at a loss to discover. 11,’ in the 
so strictly observed in courts of justicci | subsequent progress oi this proceeding, 
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the counsel lor her majesty were able to 
mala* out a case iur'the rc-cxamination of 
U \Vi[lZo'S£)} thc^ might coaridently rely on 
tie sense ot justice in tha| House, 
liial’siieh an application would not be re* 
iused. But what ought not to be grant¬ 
ed was that whic!) the counsel against the 
bill aimed at; namely, an examination as 
to iacts v\l)ich were not now within their 
knowledge, but which they think they 
tnuy be informed of hercaCter. He should 
therefore move That the lord-chan¬ 
cellor be directed to instruct the counsel 
against the bill, that if at any time 
they should be desirous to re-examine a 
witness already cross-examined, they must 
slate a case as the ground oi'that re-exami¬ 
nation, and that if it should be the pleasure 
of the House to allow the re-examination 
the (jiteslions must be submitted to the 
IK<!’bc,‘;n order to their being put by the 
lord c'ii'.ncelior. ” 

Lozd Kiildne observed, that such alter¬ 
ations of opinion as were manifested,seem¬ 
ed to him to prove that noble loeds forgot 
the truth, that “ man who is born of a wo¬ 
man had but a short lime to live. ” Last 
.Saturday tliey agreed to adjourn, for the 
jmrposo of considering the limitation or 
tlm extent of a rule, and to hear the argu- 
laenis of counsel as to that rule ; to-day 
liis neij’.o friends ccmgratulated the House 
on the adjournment of Saturday, although, 
in the same breath, they say, that there 
Wiis no difficulty whatever in the case. 
Surely ilien, ii llierc was no difficulty, the 
adjoi'rnineut was unnecessary; and if at 
viio o'cioc!: on Saturday there was no cl'f- 
lieulty, it did not require forty-oight 
hours to deliberate wliore no deliberation 
was required. Why did not his noble 
JViends state then that full conviction they 
now coteitalned ? Why then decide on 
tlic m.ej :,ity of time for the deliberation 
tlie iiatui'j of a proposition on which 
there \.a3 no doubt ? For hi8*part, when 
lie declared that he felt disappointed in 
tliO rejection of his motion for the 
I'St of witnesses, and that every hour and 
every measure since taken, induced hiih 
more firmly to continue in that opinion, 
lie was still, not. arrogan^.disposed 
as to set ^^inst the 

coilect;\o,J^^PKient’of that House. But, 
though disappointed, he would 

even now^slaie what, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, ought to be the conduct of 
ihcit;’?lon1siiip8. It was impossible in 
liii njthd, to follow the course laid 
.L-wn by hit noble and learned friend. 
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There w&re.but two modes of proceeding 
■—either to confine your practice as close¬ 
ly as possible to the usage of the courts of 
law, or to take the line yo(i have already 
followed, and allow the cross-examination 
in the first instance to be resumed when¬ 
ever the ends of public justice require 
that resumption. For, my lords (said 
lord Erskinc), it was clearly understood, 
and I should feel myself disgraced if I did 
not assert it, that such was your lordships, 
laid-down decision. It was declared over 
and over again, on the rejection of the 
motion that I had t1)e honour to propose, 
that, after the case in favour of the bill 
was closed, a reasonable time sliould be al¬ 
lowed to the Queen to prepare for her de¬ 
fence ; and that when the House again as¬ 
sembled, her majesty’seoun-'el,prepared as 
they then would ho, were to be at liberty 
to cross-examine tl»e wipiesses. Why, my 
lords, with regard to the justice of the 
case, what other decision could you have 
made ? Could you say that witnesses 
were to be at once cross-examined as to 
facts alleged to have taken place in Italy, 
in Africa, anti at Jerusalem ? But then 
it was said ;—“ delay the cross-examina¬ 
tion altogether.” What, my lords, was 
this accusation to remain for two montlis 
without any statement from the aecussed ? 
Was the evidence brought forwanl against 
the Queen to go out to the public, 
and remain for two months uiisified 
unquestioned, and) unanswered ? ' Was 
such a publication to be made to the 
world, and from the infirmity of bunuin 
reasoning, not to be attended with great 
danger to the accused ? How, then, was 
■ this danger to be even,partially dimiiiidi- 
cd 2 1 sax. by cross-exantiniug, as fur us 
youviun, flbi^tcstimony ;nhoiigh it re¬ 
moves not the whole, it lessens a little the 
I difficulty and danger I have described. 
The evidence will not then go out to the 
world unsifted and uncxamined.l'liatcoursc 
we w^re pursuing, when one of my learn¬ 
ed friends (Mo. Broqgham) in putting a 
question to the'witness, was interrupted, in 
my opinion most improperly, by the Attor¬ 
ney General. I say impropprly, because I 
contend that the question (which was 
“ Where .do you live ? ”) be hade right to 
put. But my noble and karhed friend 
(lord Manners) misrepresents me, not, I 
am confident, wilfully,. vhcA be charges 
me with an inconsistency, because I say, 
we should assimilate, as nearly as possi¬ 
ble, our practicb to that of Westminstcr- 
Hull. I^ say so still; but I must say, the 
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course that vyould limit the cross-examina¬ 
tion of witnesses, differs as mucli from the 
usage o& Westminster-Hall, ns darkness 
from light. Let, then, the cross-examina¬ 
tion of witnesses go on, without any limit¬ 
ation whatsoever. Let the IcarrAd coun¬ 
sel extend that examination as far as thSy 
please, and stop where they please ; and 
here, my lords, allow me to say, that when 
you consider the very laborious, and re¬ 
sponsible and delicate situation in which 
tlie counsel for her majesty are placed, 
you surely should feel inclined, in place 
of interruption or disapprobation, to ex¬ 
tend to them tlie fullest-indulgence, Tliis 
is the course of proceeding which I re¬ 
commend to be followed ; when the 
JIoiivc, alter its adjournment, shall again 
assemble, it will be time enougli to consi¬ 
der v. hal will then be essential to the cir¬ 
cumstances of tjiat period : “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. ” When¬ 
ever 1 can assimilate the rule here to the 
usage of Wcstminster-llail, I will most 
readily do so ; but, where 1 cannot, 1 will 
apply the more general rule of humanity, 
justice, and fair-dealing. There would 
soon be mi end of our courts of justice, if 
public opinion did not in some degree 
preside in them ; and believe roe, my, 
lords, it. is in vain to say that public opi¬ 
nion, in its best sense, has not been disap¬ 
pointed in the refusals which have been 
given to the applications of the Queen for 
a speeificution o£ facts, alleged to have oc¬ 
curred (lu-ough a course of six years, and 
over a s[)ace of more than a thousand 
miles. In .Scotland it has been the invari- 
•ible cu.«tcm, to give every person who 
has pleaded, a return of the list of wit¬ 
nesses. lliif this House h^fno limita¬ 
tions on tiiat* head ; it i&'Bouiid^ no 
strict attention to the rifles or usages of 
courts of iuw; but it is bound by what' 
is due to the certain, invariable, immut¬ 
able ends of justice. Those ends, I 
am sorry to say, were not, in my opinion, 
considered, when the refuaal I regret was 
made to the motion for a list of witnesses, 
or for a specification of tlie places. I am 
an old man, vand have had more expe¬ 
rience than most of your lordships in 
proceedings of this kind. I could Imve no 
interest, no object, in attempting to mis¬ 
lead you ; and, titereforc, 1 shall ever 
defipnd myself bgainst any imputation 
wMcIr may be directed against the pu¬ 
rity of my motives, in , doing what, 1 
thank my God,' I have done ; and which, 
under similar eircumstdnees, if unhappi¬ 
ly they occurred, 1 should repeat. 
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Tito Eail of Liverpool contended, that 
the privilege apidietf for by her rafajesty’s 
counsel w'us not only contrary tO the 
practice |of their lordships own I^otisc, 
but to the universal usage of all inferior 
courts of law. In the discussions which 
had taken place previous to the introduc¬ 
tion or the bill, he haa declared, that 
although he felt It to be the duty of the 
authors of tlie measure to refuse a list of 
tlie witnesses to be examined in support 
of it, he was yet perfectly ready to grant 
any reasonable interval of time to enable 
her majesty to bring over her own wit¬ 
nesses and make her defence. 'I'liut was 
a concession whicli be both then and now 
o.'insidercd to be of infinitely greater ad¬ 
vantage than the furnishing a list of wit¬ 
nesses ; because, in tlie latter case, her 
majesty would come to her dcfciycc with¬ 
out knowing beforc-band one word of 
what the witnesses against her had to say; 
but according to the course which he had 
suggested, mic would come with the 
knowledge of all tliat had been s.aid 
against lier, and having the benefit of the 
delay of the proceedings to ])rocure evi¬ 
dence to rebut it, if it were possible. 
Therefore, if there were any disadvan¬ 
tages attendant on the mode of proceed¬ 
ings adopted—and that there were disad¬ 
vantages he did not pretend to duny—be 
contended they were infinitely more than 
compensated by the advantages arising 
froin^bc privilege that bad been propo.se(i 
on that side of the House.—I le now came 
to tlie question immediately under con.‘.i- 
d^ration, and with respect to a niiUtcr of 
fact connected therewith, he thoiighi u 
noble lord had not been quite con eel in 
his statement. He had talked of an in¬ 
terval in the proceedings, as if .sometliing 
had occurred in the House which gave 
lier majesty’s counsel an option as to tlie 
time of cKOSs-oxamiiiing the wilne.'hes. 
Nothing of the kind had been said in the 
House according to his understanding of 
the matter. lie was sure he hud not 
said any thing of that nature ; but tlii.s he 
had said, that if any special reason could 
be made out by her majesty’s counsel for 
calling !W i«,b_nes8 a second time to the 
bar, he tnought tftcir lordships would be 
disposed to grant all the indulgence iu 
their power, and to afford a greater lati¬ 
tude than could be allowed in a common 
case. Up to Saturday every thing hail 
gone on regularly; the witnesses had been 
examined, cross-examined, rc-exaiiiiiied 
by the counsel, and, whnt was the ruuLi 
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material, c\:iniiiicil by their lojrdships. 
On .Saturdiiy, whcli this woman from 
(ierniaiiy had been examined at the bar, 
the (Jueen’s attorney-general .aj^plied for 
leave* to put off her cross-examination al¬ 
together, except to ascertain her place of 
residence. lie ^could nut help thinking 
that tlieir lordships had acted wi^ng on 
that occasion; for if they had allowed the 
cross-examination to be put oft' altogether 
with tlie exception he had mentioned, 
they should have only permitted the 
counsel to question the t^itnuss ns to the 
places and houses she had lived in ; but 
ifhebadany recollection of the course 
wliich the learned counsel had pursued, 
hts questions went principally to impeach 
the credit of the woman’s testimony; for 
lie had asked how she had come to tliis 
country^ with whom, whether she had re¬ 
ceived any money for coming, and so 
i'orlh ; wlu'reas, agreeably to the permis¬ 
sion granted, his cross-examination should 
Jiavc been conlined to the sihgle question 
of where she had lived.—He had adverted 
to w'liat had occurred before, in order 
that their lordships might now sec' their 
way more clearly. If the House had In- 
.adv’crtontly fallen into any error, he was 
sure that no consideration would prevent 
them from retracing their steps, and en¬ 
deavouring to rectify it. With respect to 
the allow ing the cross-examination to be 
adjourned altogether, he only wished their 
lordships to consider in what situ^ation 
they would be placed if they acceded to 
such a request. In the iirst place, he 
Was of opinion, that if that should be don?, 
their lordships would be altogether pre¬ 
cluded from examining witnesses them¬ 
selves. Now, he believed, vvitliout mean¬ 
ing to say any thing derogatory of any 
]H-rson, that some of the must material 
tjucstions that had been put in the course 
of the investigation, had bc^n among 
those proposed by their lordships, and 
lliat was a thing naturally to be expected; 
for eacli of the other parties examining, 
ap|) 0 aring there on a distinct side of the 
ijucstion, put their questions accordingly*; 
whereas their lordships, sitting as judges 
between hutli,.had framed t hq i£ diiquirics 
with a vi&w of bringing*the auiwcrs be¬ 
fore made, to some certain issue. Rut 
that was not the only inconvenience to be 
apprehended from acceding to the appli¬ 
cation; for how, he asked them, when 
Mich a rule had been adopted, could they 
I all upon the attorney-general to sum up 
the evidence, ida^niudi as a necessity for 
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calling fresh witnesses.on the part of the 
prosecutors might be expected to suisc 
out of the adjourned cross-examination, 
and this, ho might observe, was one of 
the reasons he was of opinion that a list 
of witnesses should be witliheld. They 
cduld never call on the attorney or solici- 
toi-gcneial to sum up the evidence or 
close the case, until tlie cross examination 
of their own witnesses should have been 
concluded, llie course sought to be iol- 
lowed would he one of monstrous incon¬ 
venience. He thought that this inveati- 
gatiun should go on like any oilier case, 
iirst in examination iu chief, then a croas- 
cxaniination, afterwards a re-examinatum 
by the counsel for the bill, ami afterwartl.-i 
an exaniiiiatioii by their lordships; and il 
afterwards anj' special reason could be 
stated why witnesses should he called to 
the bar a second time, lip was sme llicir 
lordships would be ready to view the ap¬ 
plication with greater liberality and in¬ 
dulgence than could he extended iu any 
ordinary case. He dift'erod from the no¬ 
ble lord, thoreiore, in. thinking that her 
majesty’s counsel ought not to receive 
any power of putting oft' any cross-exami¬ 
nation, in order to originate it at any sub¬ 
sequent point of time, but that going cm 
with the cross-examination of wilnes.-es 
'regularly, they should not be refused tiic 
right of calling up any witness for a re¬ 
newed cross-examination, in case they 
could show sufficient spcynal grounds to 
render it necessary. 

Tlie Marquis of Lansdoivn said, that 
after what had fallen from his noJiIe friend 
on the cross-bench (lord Laoderdale), 
and after the desirq which was generally 
felt pn Satitfday, that counsel should bo 
calleVin, h&<«as anxious *to state dis¬ 
tinctly the vicc^HvliicIi he entertained ol 
•the question. It was not desired to call 
m counsel for the purpose of inviting him 
to sugge,st or to dictate to their lordships 
the precise mode of proceeding which^ 
i they ought to follow ; hut it was, that it 
their lordships were about to adopt a rule 
deviating from the ordinary course, then 
that counsel .<ihouId he heur<^., to instruct 
their lordships with respect to that de¬ 
viation. Their lordships could, not wish 
to act iliijustly; had they even adopted 
the rule without hearing counsel, and 
should a special cause awso to convince 
them that it ought to be departed fi.mn, 
they would do so even after making ilie 
rule. 'VVilh rcfdrence to wliat had IWleu 
from the noble eatl (Liverpool), hQiirri'" 
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•nc'nihorpd lint when tho rule w.n l.’iul 
'IonII, tluTc was nil undcrsfaniling that 
(in applicafion hi'ing maile, a rurther exa- 
I'liuati'.ia ui'giit be granted ; but tlic siili- 
j<*ct oi‘ an .ii'.jomned eross-cxamiiintion 
(lid ml come under the coni-idcralion 0 / 
tlio H<' ise. NovertiiL'icss, tl'ovigh it did 
not ill’ n c'lnie undL'r the cimsidc'ration of 
ll'.e III.me, it still bi’Ciine a liiii'subjjet 
(iC (■i’iisidcv,-.iinn at'ieniavds; the more so 
olu ii it was Kud, tint every facility would 
lie given to the counsel for her inajestj'— 
wlien it wa.s .stated by the noble carl that 
M! e>'iuiviiient would be given to the coun¬ 
sel lor her inajcsty for the advantage 
wlsicli tliev had lost, by being refused a 
li,t of the witnesses again.st lier. lie 
gave the noble earl credit liir a wish to 
let them Inve tliat oquiv.ilcnt; but, for 
Ids own part, he did not think it wa.s pos¬ 
sible i’or tlio nobi'j earl~!ic did not be¬ 
lieve tliat it was in llie power of the 
House, to give to the counsel for her 
majesty any thing in the way of an e(|ui- 
v.alcr.t for tiio advantage which the cause 
of their illtutrions client would derive from 
a full and i!nni(,diatc cross-examination— 
ibr that eximiination which they would 
be able to Inve, if the list of the witnesses j 
were furnisbod to her majesty in tlic first 
instance. It never should be fcugotten 
that tliis ease was before the public as 
well as before their lordships; the public 
who wore ns anxious as to its result as 
their lordships c(udd possibly be. It was 
always found to advance the cause of 
public justice, that the cross-examination 
should immediately follow the examina¬ 
tion ill cliief; but their lordships must 
.igroe with him in opinion that the coun¬ 
sel for llie (bmen were deprk^d of Oiat 
udvantage. Ifc could notr^'ee wiTlchis 
noble frieiul on the crosiS^ench thslt the 
ilouse could get so easily rid of the difli- 
cultios with wliicli they were surrounded. 
'I’hcy might alter the names of things, 
but that would not deprive them of their 
essence. The exaniination*contended for 
by the cuun.sel for the Queen, was nothing 
nothing more than a cross-examination, 
and a cross-ewamination too of the most 
important kind. What the nature of that 
cross-examination might be, must spring 
altogether from the particular erjss-exa- 
mination of the witness—for instance, in 
thtr lease of the vl'itness from Trieste, of 
that'witness, the counsel for her majesty 
had'no knowledge, in consequence of 
having been reficised a list of witnesses. 
Woulcl any one deny that that witness 
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ought not to he c.illcd up n second time 
by tlie counsel for the Queen—would any 
one say, that, after acquiring some knou- 
Icdge of 'jlie ’.viinc.ss, and of circumstance-, 
connected with lilm, it would bo only fair 
ami ju.st to allow thorn to cros.s-c’xamine 
him on^i Rubsoquent occi*sion •' As long 
as in the opinion of their lordships, a m- 
cessity existed for ; still fuither exami¬ 
nation, tlu'y could not deny to the party 
the fair advantage of tliat examitiation. 
Of course such a proceeding wouM oci’a- 
sion great delay. 'I'lioir lordsliips could 
not call on the attorney-geiu ral to close' 
his case; they would do great inJuRtiec 
to the Crown, and to the attorney-general 
to call on him to close liis case niulst any 
further cross examination was to he gone 
into. Their -lonlihips, most of all, as 
concerned the (jiieen, could not Bet with 
jnslice if they did not give her the oppoi- 
tHiiity which she asked, of impiirliig into 
circumstances essential to that knowiedge 
of tiu; witiiessc's which would alone euahic 
her to enter on a full and elfectivi' cross- 
exani'nation of them. So far frorn agree¬ 
ing, then, with his noble friend tliat tlierc 
was no difficulty before them, he saw 110 
part of the proceeding that was not sur¬ 
rounded with difficulty. ’^I'lic dillicnliy 
, which he stated was as great ;is any at¬ 
tending it, and infinitely more tlian would 
attend the proposition of his noble friend 
(lord Erskin(j), when he called on their 
lordsl^piJ, in the first instance, to furni.sh 
her majesty with a list of the wilne.'iscs to 
be produced against her; a mode of pro-, 
cetding which would have promoted the 
attainment of justice, which was not in 
violation of any precedent, but, on the 
contrary, was analogous to the ancient 
law, as ndmiflistcred to this day in all 
criminal cases, in the northern county, 
*It was not less for the interests of justice, 
butitwas, i« point ofconveniencc,'csscntial 
that her majesty should have been put in 
possession of the names of those who wore 
to be called as witnesses ngainbl her; if 
tips had been the case, their lordships, in 
the case of Barbara Kress, would not have 
been bbligcd to leave open tlie cross-i'xa- 
mination ;fi'r. two ^days, but might • have 
proccedefi in the investigation with effect, 
and without delay. 

Lord EUcnborou"h thought, that if the 
course taken by the House on Saturday 
was followed up, a most fatal precedent 
would be establislicd, a precedent whicli 
would at any time give Counsel an cippor- 
tunity of interposing a delay of' twenty- 
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four hours in flic cour/ic of an inquirj'. If 
heard at all on the qucBtion, tyliether the 
usual course of cross-examination should 
be departed from, he thought thp learned 
counsel ought to have been heard on Sa¬ 
turday) but he was glad that their lord-' 
ships had thoi^l\t proper to adjourn, as 
their doing this afforded them an opportu¬ 
nity of abandoning that course into which 
they had been betrayed, and which, if fol¬ 
lowed up, could not have failed to produce 
the most injurious consequences. He 
then staled the argument on both sides, 
and gave it as his opinion, that the delay 
to be allowed between the evidence for 
the prosecution and that for the defence, 
wa& much more than equivalent to any ad¬ 
vantage that the Queen could have hoped 
to derive /rom being indulged with a list 
of file witnesses. He showed that a great 
advantage was thus uiForded to her majes¬ 
ty’s defenders, and proceeded to argue, 
that if the claim for delay were itdipitted, 
they could never hope to-arrive at the 
conclusion of these .proceedings. If eight 
or ten weeks were allowed to prepare for 
the cruss-exammation, could their lord¬ 
ships in iairness refuse to concede a simi- 
lar indulgcnoe to tlie oiBcers of the Crown? 
It might to them appear necessary, in 
consequence of what came out in the 
cross-examinations, to call new witnesses, 
and tlicn a new delay might be called for 
to cross-examine them, and subsequently 
a still further delay preparatory to^their 
rc-examinatiun. Acting thus,, it was im- 
jHissible for them to foresee the period at. 
which the attorney-general could close 
his case. He was of opinion that the 
cross-examination ought to proceed bs it 
had done in the former part of the inquiry. 

The Lord Chancellor said*, that in con--, 
sidering the present quAlon, be shopld^ 
not make any observatims on questions 
which the House had already iyiscuaied-«< 
he meant the refusal of a list of wituesses, 
and of a specification of times and places. 
With all the respect which he entertained* 
for the noble lords who. di&red fi’om bipi 
on those points, he should still, if called 
on, give the same vote aa formerly, be¬ 
cause he liras convinced in conscience 
that that list would net have obviated one- 
fortieth part pf the present difficulties.. 
He congratulated their lordships.that they 
had paused on Saturday, for he was sure 
that a more mischievous precedent could 
not be laid down than the course which 
fliey were then pursuing, though he must 
confess that at first he Utought it woe the 
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right course. Every one who observed 
thecoursc of narliamentory business woukl 
see that the Houses of Parliament did not 
always regulate themselves by the praaticc 
of the courts below ; but unquestionably 
the nearer that parliamentary proceedings 
iti judicial cases were assimilated in form 
to those of the courts of law, the better it 
was in every point of view. He should 
briefly state to the House what had been 
done in the present case. TIic first wit¬ 
ness examined was, Theodore Mnjoochi: 
ho had been examined, cross-examined, 
and re-examined for it must be borne in 
mind that there could be no re-examina¬ 
tion till after the cross-exaniinatiun. 
Then their lordships had put various ques¬ 
tions to the witness; aim he would take 
that opportunity of observing, that when 
their lordships examined a witness, alter 
tlie cross-examination, snd the re-exami¬ 
nation, it was a mistake to say, that they 
could not put leading questions. Puturzo 
had next been exaimined and cross-exa¬ 
mined ; and at the conclusion of liis cross- 
examination the Queen’s attorney-general 
expressed a hope that their lordships 
would not prevent him, as well as the pre¬ 
ceding witness, from being recalled, in 
case of the counsel receiving any informa¬ 
tion that might render it material to do so. 
He (the lord chancellor) had then ad¬ 
dressed the learned counsel, and had said 
what he believed to be perfectly correct— 
that the House would judge of the appli¬ 
cation when made, and of the circum- 
stanees attending it. It would be likewise* 
in their lordships' recollection, that, on 
tlie subsequent day, when the next wit¬ 
ness Vincenzo Gargiulo had been exa- 
miimd, cr«j»-examined, .re-examined, and 
examined b]*^e House, t'fic counsel fiir 
her majesty stffl^, that in consequence of 
' information- which was deemed important 
by him and his coadjutors, he was anxious 
to jput one question to Theodore Mi^oe- 
chC and the first he proposed to ask was, 
whether the witness bad ])een at Bristol 
duriitt the last year ?' A noble lord, in 
cqrommiag bn this application, had asked 
if thehr lordships would agiec to takeihe 
eross-examination piece-meal? and Mr. 
Broughiun admitted that the procesding 
was not regular,.and said he intended to 
put only two or three questions; Off the 
number of questioos that had been pvb- 
posed 10 the witness, he would not make 
any observation, because be was aware 
that one led unavoidfhly to another. - -^On 
Saturday it was proposed Ibe 
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cross^examinationa extremely limited iti their lordships not to remover <!stabilshed 
the first instance. Whetlier that rule was land^marks ^cause they eOuld not look 
right or wrong, whs a different question; comfortably at a difficulty, but rather to 
but i( their tOrdshlj^s would take the tf.ou- struggle patiently with it, and endeavour 
ble to look dt -^0 questions put, and an- to overcome it without violating Csta- 
sweitol^nad^der tliat permission, they blished rules. In regulating his vote, it 
wduld fiot' hesitate to say, that the qross^ would be impossible for h$m to agree to 
examination had gone to a length far be* any coi^ilse but that whioH was oonSmiant 
yond that limit. He did Bpprehend<—• to all established practice'; namely, that 
at least it was his individual opinion—that counsel be called on to cross'cxamine the 
in a case like the present, where, if he witnessesimmediately, as far as they could, 
could, he would regulate himself by judi* with liberty to recdl them afterwards, on 
cial principles, he ought, as a judge, to have showing sufficient grounds for doing so; 
interposed in that cross-examination Jong and when he said ** sufficient grounds,” he 
before another noble lord took that course.' did not mean to restrict that permission 
Now, as to the question, whether counsel within too narrow limits; for he would ra- 
on this occasion'did, not only what had ther in such a cose open than shut the 
never been done before, but what never door for extending that permission. He 
had been even proposed to be done; he conjured their lordships to believe him— 
would not deny that there existed great and he spoke on the ■experience of an old 
difficulty on every^side, but he would call man—that the practice of the law bf Eng- 
on their lordships to consider what was land was founded on sound and salutary 
the mode of proceeding most consonant principles. Let them go on, acting on 
to the practice which had been established the rules established by their ancestors; 
from ase to age, and had never been for it was better to acquit ten thousand 
broken in upon in a single instance. In guilty persons, than to break down one 
the first place, he would ask in what con- known principle of law. 
dition the House would place the wit- Earl Oreu hoped, after what he liad 
nesses, if, instead of the cross-examination heard, that his noble friend on the cross¬ 
following immediately after the examina- bench (lord Lauderdale) would no longer 
tion in chief, they were to4illow it to be say that this was not a case of great dilli- 
deferred ? What were they going to do 'culty; for, notwithstanding all the time 
with the witnesses ? The ordinary rules which bad been occupied, and all that had 
of justice always required, for the sake of beep said in the course of the discussion, he 
the witness himsflf, that he should be im- had not yet heard a.satisfactory solution 
mediately cross-examined: because it was of. U.* It had been skid by the learned 
not only im^tortant to the parties that Ite lord on the woolsack, that this was a dif- 
should not retum.frora the bar to medi- fiqplty which the House should not hesi¬ 
tate on his evidence, but it was important tate to, look at, and to grapple with; and 
to himself, that jn case he liad not been tliat in obviating it, they should take that 
clearly understood, it raightjfae in the course which would be the least deviation 
power of the court, w;itho^iS!e]ay,^mlput from established rules. To this principle 
such questions as woul^Wret him right, he most readily agreed. Their lordships, 
both with the court and the parties, however, shouldn^collcct*, that they were 
Again, it might be necessary to call ano- sitting on a new case—a proceeding an¬ 
ther witness, to confirm the evidence of volvin^ nof only facts, but considerations 
the preceding one, which might have been pphey, that placed them under the ne- 
shaken by cross-examina^on. But the cesssity either of adopting a course that 
difficulty did not rest here. Take the in- would Violate the established rules of jus- 
stance of the case at the bar. Was it tibe^ -or of doing fundamental injustice to 
possible for tl^ attorney-general to. soy the party accused. It was in this view 
ne had closed bis case, or to kndw wlwt of the difficulties with which the case was 
witnesses be might require, before he 1^ beset, ^hat'he thought it might'bo better 
heard idl tlie examinatiOna f . Tlien’thefe not to'proceed' further in the present 
was another t|Uog, an^ that was. this—if course, out to send the case back to be 
counsel djll pbl' cross-examine now^ the tried by those othpr rules from which he 
re-examination could not take place; and was sorry they had ever departed.. He 
till the re-exaihipatlon had taken placf, believed, indeed, Chat, according to the 
not one of their lordships houid.put a sin- ordinary rules of courts of justice, the 
gle question to the witness. He called on liberty now claimed would be allowed to 
VOL. II. 3 T 
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couDsel, and Itu liad also UDdcrstood it to 
be their lordships intention on Saturday 
last to ^rant it. His understanding then 
was, that in consideration of the vague 
and, indefinite ua,turc of the Charges, and 
of the peculiar circumstances attending 
this inquiry, certain powers should be 
vested in the ccounsel for her ^majesty. 
The question therefore now was, whether, 
after they hjid held out such a promise, 
and that counsel had indulged a confident 
hope' of being permittcu to resume a 
cross-examination at a future period, they 
would now so limit and restrict them as 
to withdraw a privilege which they deemed 
essential to the interests of their client. 
The least which their lordships could do 
was, in his opinion, to hear the arguments 
of counsel upon the point. It seemed to 
him to be due both in justice and in pro¬ 
priety : and, in recalling their attention to 
the peculiar nature of the case, he did not 
think it necessary to enter into all the 
reasonings of the noble ancT learned lord. 
When their lordsltips refused to concur 
with the motion of his noble and learned 
friend (lord lErskine) — a motioa the 
wisdom and justice of which were made 
more manifest by every day’s experience 
—he had distinctly understood, that in re¬ 
fusing a list of witnesses and a specification 
of charges, they contemplated the allow-, 
ahee of some equivalent advantages. 
This course appeared to him absolutely 
necessary, if they desired to frame thetr 
proceedings upon,any of ^he rules or 
principles adopted in other places, or ob¬ 
served upon ordinary inquiries. Was any 
example to be found in a court of reedrd 
of a person standing almost in the situa¬ 
tion of a criminal, and deprived of the 
means of bringing evidence to contradict 
the t^timony bf witnessed da the other 
side ? .Were llte coiinselifor an individual 
‘so placed ever' denied the opportunity of'; 
adducing what they might thiek requisite 
for the eB.tahli8hment of their.defence? 
lie did npt wish to .set his private judg¬ 
ment against the generoT opinion of the 
Housebut when he heard it contended, 
that theje was no precedent or analogy to 
justif^.tjhe course now proposed, he must 
observe, that ..'it was bhyioustwhy thei^ 
was cipne. . l^rp Was the case df an' iUus*' 
triouf person, threatened with no less a 
punishment than degradation from her 
rank'and. station, iiud charged with an 
offence which was substainiaDy . high 
treason. But if put upon her trial in that 
form, and for that alleged oSeotw, rim 


would bc.entitlcd by law to aspecificatioft 
of charges, to a li^t of witnesses, andto a 
full opportunity,..of dqfaatiqg or over;^ 
throwing the evidence, agtupsjt^.her. Let 
their lordships again |qoh.at.^e,quMtiQn 
in the light of its analogy; with thodaw.of 
divorce in this country. dthadJ^n-JaiU 
down by the highest legal authorities, that 
an act of adultery committed by a Que^ 
consort witli a foreigner, was not high 
treason under the statute of Edward 3rd; 
and it might therefore be of importance 
to advert to the ordinary rules and process 
of the ecclesiastical courts. He believed 
that in those courts the Queen would 
have rights and privileges equal in efiect 
to those who were under an accusation of 
high treason. She would be entitled to a 
copy of the libel which contained the dis¬ 
tinct charge against her; to timo for pr.e<- 
paring interrogatories, extending some¬ 
times to the period of*'a year; and on 
the introduction of new matter, would be 
allowed to counterplead. There was, 
then, surely nothing extraordinary iw. the 
application of counsel to have the same 
real and effectual advantages afforded to 
them in the preparation of their defence, 
as they would have had iu a proceeding 
conducted upon ordinary rules. In point 
of fact, he believed their lordships had 
declared, when they refused a list of 
witnesses, that they would grant some 
equivalent advantage. It had been said 
by the noble earl (Liverpoon, that there 
was no precedent, upoif a bill of pains 
and penalties, of granting a list of wit¬ 
nesses, or. a particular statement of 
charges;, but it would be found in the 
case of the duchess of Norfolk, which, 
like this, was an application for divorce 
tHt.^id or .instrumentality of the 
eccm^asticai^^ts, that lists and speci¬ 
fications were gifted, one after the other, 
at. the suggestion; of counsel. As this was 
a peculiar .case, and. taken put of the or-, 
dinary course of proecieding, it seemc4l^tO( 
him but’jnst to extend advantages equiva¬ 
lent, if not slnnlar, to those which the lawi 
ha^ provided for persons labouring under 
accusations of .this nature, ft was .well 

known 4bat on every. coiSmoo pecariou* 
pqunsel had the means of a preUminary 
investigation inCo the ^hatactoFijand cos^ 
dition pf witnesses on^he'^positAside ; 
and.therefore, without 
cision to which they .1^4^ pfevkuisiy 
copie, hp would iiujnore'.them to uao-' 
rider well befqre they withdrew so' iuw 
portant a privilege, ps that dained.-hy 
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the le&rhed cotfnsdl' ibr 
Queen. Tliey ought, to be in'- th¥ sani? 
sitaetion as they^ whiild' hiaVa b'een ^ 
this process hdd been eoridutited on tW 
rules observeiFifi bur ordinbirj^'Co'nrtii'of 
judicature. Tlid^ ought, on ba^)al^ 6f 
their Ulintrlous client, to have'thb betir’lefi^ 
of the ordinai-y principles of la^ 'ftiir 
none of their lordships could imagine 
that a cross-examination could be sO ef* 
fectual as it ’ought to be wlierb there was 
no previous knowledge of the character 
of a witness. Their lordships had already 
decided that the witnesses should be sub¬ 
ject to tbe liability of being called a 
second time, and bp could not, Upon the 
general principles of cross-examinatioq^ 
acknowledge the distinction of his noble 
friend (lord Lauderdale^, that it might be 
conducted in two modes with the same 
effect, and that the * witness’s testimony 
might-be overthr^n at the m6ment, '0r 
by thef'sul^cpient production of evidence 
tO' bia'IK8bredit.’'‘-Tf 'wa8 obvious, he don- 
ceived, that certain points could only be 
satisfactorily cleared up by an immeaiate 
and consecutive in^dirjrf and'’if there 
was any disadvantage in the delay now 
applied for, their lordships hai^ brought 
it on themselves by their fortUeC re'smu- 
tion. But, in addition .to tbe prineijile of 
the Queen’s'just tight’ fo common advdii- 
tafos, in his apprehension tbCird^ithipa 
were bound and plcdgeif to admit H '% 
tiie sense and phnu' meaning of their owhi 
repeated declafatfons. If scented to him 
that there was buf one of three courses 
whicbfthey could now’ cotisisfently pursue. 
Tlie first' of^tbese,' and whati 'in nisopi<i<^ 
nibn, was 'the most advisable,'but wfiiiQb 
bo should not then' 6top''to:'‘tocomtnendi 
was, to drop the whole prOii^|^ingj(>|^he 
second, to revise that j^u^rit'by' WniCb 
they had withheld a list or WitneS^V' end 
a ^specification of the Charges $ aticP^thc 
thirds to aciiuiescC in the application now 
madO' by her majesty’s ‘coUnsel. The 
eftcot of tbe last regulation Would be, to 
reserve to thosO'^ Counsel an opportunity 
of’resuming their cross-examination at' a 
fiitmre: stage of this' proceeding. No 
doubt this wollld be productive of inoon- 
venience; - he could easily undm'stafid 
that it might Icsd to ah acCcuihul^Uoa of 
evils and of difficulties; but it was much 
beum’ fatobttib them than to violate 
tliO-fitlt ptincij^es of justice; it was the 
consequence of their owh proceeding, 
and if th^Wo# slirank fiom meeting it; 
he greatly'fe^d that a wound would be 
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ifTfiictcd on their -character froni which 
they would'find it dilllcult oV' impossible 
to recoVeri 'He agreed With ‘fiis noble 
fHeh'd tfi^i public opiriltifi‘ong|rt hot to be 
mistalo^'Air popular bli^tnouf; ‘ and *1110 
qu^tWhl'now was, whetbhi', thfii. House 
having suffered In public’opinioi^ (and of 
that raefthe entertained no doubiji they 
would produce a yet greater ana’more 
unfavourable influence on illift oplh'ion by 
refusing to yield to the ptwent -applica¬ 
tion. Iii Ills view, they had held out n 
promise to her majesty’s counsel of adi 
vantages substantially similar to the one 
now claimed, and*they were at least 
under an obligation to hear counsel state 
in wliat way tlie refusal would operate in¬ 
juriously to the interests of their client. 

Lord Grenville observed, that the 
House appeared^ to him to have already 
adopted two courses diametrically oppo¬ 
site to each other. Being one of those 
who were presdht in con8e<j[ucnce of their 
lordships’ Order, it Wa^ painfifl ip him to 
express such an opiiliPn on the'nature of 
their proceeding. He did not tliink, 
however, that'their future course ought to 
be regblsted by any understanding or 
ensagiqfnent'iiDj^ed m the minds of indi¬ 
vidual peers. 'TCCir rules ought to be 
distinctly ekpresf^d, and not left as matter 
•of opihfon or belief. In his view their 
prUCcediti^ on Saturday last was in mani- 
contradiction to the principle which 
they had'originally laid down. Counsel 
hail been allowed to renew and complete 
a' cross-examination after a re-examina- 
tion had taken place ; and if they were, 
now to ' state that new circumstances had 
arisen into which it was most important 
farther to inc^nire, he was sure that in 
every court or justice, upon a statement 
so made,’ sucMjip application would bo 
acceded to, QueSn be allowed to 

defend herself a^inst a charge pf this 
nature by the amplest and most unlimited 
means of adducing new facts in opposition 
to the'evidence. At alt events, justice 
should be done, and no rnle could be 
proppr for their adoption which would in 
efthet go to the exclusion of important 
evidence. The question now was, after 
the course wbicl^ they bad pursued on 
Saturday* not whether they would enlarge, 
but whether they would limit, the powers 
of counsel. He was not in his place when 
the last question was put bj' tiic learned 
counsel, but hP believed it to have been 
perfectly regular, and in the usual course of 
a cro«i*exammation. The House bad i»- 
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by b procebilib^ Vrhieh went to rc- 
’Bttein the di^inafy.ifigliU of edunscl. In 
- Kia opFm'on; therefore, the tnost advisable 
otep would be to recur to thdr original 
rule, and set thcMsclveB as sooli as possi¬ 
ble clear in public opinion. The true 
course wdtl,'‘hbicoAceived, to allow coun- 
«el to eontinuiei^hieir cross-examipatton as 
far as they yerit^able, and leave it‘open to 
them to redall'the witnesses if any new 
facta- retjaired' elucidation. This course 
he bad uiideretobd thOm to have approved 
and sanctioned and voce at the very com¬ 
mencement of this inquiry. As he did 
not think they could now abandon the in¬ 
quiry-without a desertion of their duty, 
the establishment of this first rule seemed 
to him highly important. He agreed at 
the same time with his noble friend, that 
if counsel considered such a rule to be in- 
jarious*tO the cause of their client, they 
ought to be heard in objection to it. 
Counsel were certainly not to dictate to 
them the rules of their proceedings, but 
they should be enabled, in that high court 
' of parliament, to state all which they 
might regard (is‘ conducive or essential to 
the ends oftusf ice. 

' llto Eari of 'Liverpool oonceived that 
the noble earl (Grev) had not eoirectiy 
Btoted, the understanding of the House on 
.-Styurdoy. > It was true that their lord- 
ships had (n'dtniied advantages to her ma- 
jesQi’ai-'cOiOotel equivalent to ft list of 
witoestfea'ftnd'ft ap^ification of ebarges. 
Tbey werO ro be'at liberty to re^l the 
witnesses,-and to examine thenft as to new 
^faots, but jiot to suspend a cross*examina< 
uon after lit had ftetUally begun. No -^s- 
poshion haic| beOn inateated to depart; 
from the ride as origbaHy laid down^ 

Ear) Grey observed, 'Shat he. was not 
present; when ihe rum -aftftded to was 
adopte^but hedtftd ift'distinct rMoIlcetion 
that iheiir:'lordships faqd' itndertaken to 
&&rd':to '‘thh Queen eViwy^ aduanlftge- In 
some why^- which shft'OOum diave deiivetl 
from 8 li^edfiflfttion Of ihd charges; -This 
was 3t» iniprej(don^ tUid'-he bad itnder- 
stood^/sshilst thfo; first ndthessj Theodoim, 
Majobchf, was tinder eftftmiqation, • that! 
'cOunsekwsre to indte their;.eleot&it of 
. tbemfinnbing theta cvftMmdinftuiation^> or; 
of alkraraed^ssgipte^ jtm>4pooiUd'm(Mt| 
iAthqmismMlItfftj cai|S^>eirodn^t«n«9|#' like - 
.tthlenp.nkim^ be > fluted‘vddep the disad- 
vmyage oficnamialnj^ultiieesmiiof'whbm 
they knew nbthiti^icfflid of drawing from 
an ')odTaiwe . what they mtgl^'':pos8&ly 
tigiXOvA. hy iricndly and wilting evidence. 
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The best course would be, tostatctherule 
on whioh they proposedtoactinfuture, and 
to hear counsel on the subject dftliat rule. 

After soiOc fartlier.‘’^(^h;vdr^iiop^ the 
counsel were called in/gnj;|,Jlpforiiied, that 
the order wiucli the ..j^ajle. oh 

Saturday, calling upon the ^hns’el against 
the bill to state “ whether .They were 
desirous of proposing any and what -de-' 
parture in these proceedings from the 
usual course of cross-examination, and in¬ 
forming them, that they wbve at liberty to 
be heard in support of That which they 
might propose, and that the counsel In 
support or tlie bill should be heard, if 
they desired, in objection to such pro. 
posal,” was discharged.—And tliey were 
farther informed that, *' it having been 
proposed to withdraw the permission to 
ner majesty's counsel, of reserving their 
cross-examination, and,to direct tbqt they 
should proceed in their cross-exgpin.atldii 
in the usual course, bi;tt,wjth a fult claifp, 
on circumstances or facts not nW knqwn 
to them coming to their knowledge^ hy 
leave of the House, to call baclc those 
witnesses for further cross-examination,*’ 
if they were desirous of being heard as 
counsel for the interests of her msjesty 
against this proposed mode of proceeding 
In cross-examination, the House would 
,be ready to hear them. 

' ' Mr. Bromhaiti addressed tlieir lord- 
sltips.- He begged leave to state tho 
very great 'difficulty he Veit, on the part 
of nor majesty, when called upon to ad¬ 
dress their,lordships on this point. He 
should fec^tt much easier to object to the 
course prescribed'by their lordships than 
to pmat out .any-other courso. First of 
aH;' ^»e tr would syfier him to re- 

mioa them tqc^c difficulty was none of 
ihmr ;(thc co^els*) making. If any 
diffidulties, be they numerous or be they 
fe«f; if .any (diatadcs, be they less or he 
they'gifeater in their nature, prtaentad 
themaelvae to their iordabipst iteM<'ef 
them were hii. The party patroniziag 
Wil biHh had indeed orged, that UJwaa 
cmlte for his iiiterist to proceed bwli^ 
hill; - th^ (her MajestyT cooiueL)i-<Mi> 
ihijr.jpari .and on- her <.part.Jiad objected. 
rAlthougb it) Seemed, good' tovibn. wisdbn 
aadfustsee iof;thoie lordships toKzejeet the 
coatsdn painted: oat> .by iUbr^'i^es^a 
counsel, and toBd(qrt Uiaa<^ointeduat'«d 
the*.other side, if a dii^^Ry had^Utdr 
orisan, hel* m^esty’ftifmtiinel m/g 
that it hail arisen 
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proposal and adopting tbat!«f»tbe«QtJier 
It was a sutficieat -vainort leltwh be 
ui^ed* wlncb any oiaa in .hia'''8Uufttio» 
would urge, wh^ extraordina^ indulgcnco 
shofild be ^to'nded to him, that' he and 
hU learned iff lends who ifere with hi)^ tied 
been thvrarlhd -in their petitions, h'aibpdted 
in their course o'f proceedings, never gra- 
’ tified in any one object, and that all the 
difficulties which were complained of, and 
which he might say his learned friend on 
the other sid ^ ow complained of, arose, 
not from a'nf^fusal to the other side, 
but from having their wishes gratified. 
Even to the very last act of this great 
national drama, every objection urged by 
tliem had been resisted by their lordships, 
and they had now decided, they (her 
majesty^ counsel) not having been heard, 
lie was not ready to propose another 
course. They were ofiered a situation 
not 'only perleCt^ difierent fVOm that in 
which,they had $tood last Saturday, after 
‘ they had been’ pb't to tlieir election, and 
' haainade their electioti, but in a situation 
not so good—in a much worse situation 
than that in which they had stood from 
the beginning till eleven o’clock on Satur* 
'day last. Upon every point formerly 
arising as to the course of proceeding 
they had not been heard at .all. Upon 
the petition presented against the course* 
adopted it had been decided against them 
that they were not to be heard. Upon 
the second step, upon what he deemed 
much more valuable, upon what he 
deemed not an extraordinary claim, but 
what lie deeiiied tlie privilege of every 
party in every 8uit«-*i(l eveiy private suit 
between A and B, and: in 'every criminal 
prosecution—he meant.- the < specification 
of the places jvhere the jidlegim aeg^^bre 
icommitted, and the tim«. within a rea¬ 
sonable certainty antT^Tveasoi^ble lati- 
,tudc—a specification which ■widi.ghren:' in' 
every case, not only Of high .treason (for 
the. analogy there wen^ ondy tor.tfae list df 
witnesses), but. in'eveVy*case, tiid county 
was specified.--’.: : ’ ; . > ; < 

r.’Upon this second point, tb^ hiid bijin 
Vcifined, and without being heard.' Hiey 
;.Wei£ referredf sneh' Was thh> spedficatioh 
bf 'the charge to'<tl»'ee<oat'*of'tbe'f(^' 
v)uartcrt(-of tihe.;gldb& . It.waj not Ini 
Middl^x oe in Oarhami that the offdnee!! 
was pharg^Ho^-have been bom&iiued,^ 
Jbut^tlm oHarige extended' over Baroyi^' 
Asia/and Am&; over countries, cit^ 
^*viUages over provihoesi kingdoms^ or 
eaii{Mrea |) udiabitcd or uoinbabiiedi wit. 
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dorhess, se!as>.rjyei4, towm^iPlPd!*^ ‘o all 
this Yari«^ qf c'ountries^.Mj^'Ids.-W^i.their 
.peculiar sitiiatiqn. ,It fsag ppcuHfr that 
tiretarwes no vcNgs in (bis,gaveijiobepause 
iu;itVt!Py IviH.nn. . es^antM 

partlcoiar. This defectrwas o|^ .peculiar 
vyeight, and occasioned peculiar di^oulty 
in the ^efence, when no offenheat.eir'had 
been vrominitted. ,lf her majesty htid 
sinned anywhere, she might nave s^o 
suspicion of the place to be charged, and 
by consequence, some anticipatino of the 
sort of evidence to be adduced to support 
it. But because she was not guilty, and 
had not been, for auglit that might appear 
in evidence, in the places where she was 
thus innocent, she cuulii not conceive the 
places of the alleged ofience, or the per¬ 
sons in those places who siiould give evi¬ 
dence. This second essential point their 
lordships had decided against them with¬ 
out hearing them. In tin’s manner their 
lordships had decided tliat they should 
proceed with tlie trial of her majesty 
under what he must bring his organs of 
.speech to call, a bill qf Pains and 
Penalties. Their lordslups had decided 
that this mode of proceeding was of right 
and necessity, which they—^be would not 
say considered of wrong and uniiejcessary 
—but which they denied to be of right and 
necessity, A compensation, he liad thought, 
had .been offered to them, for all those dis¬ 
advantages! end it did appear to them, 
humbly endeavouring to npcomplish their 
dutybaccording to the orders of their lord¬ 
ships (but they were now more than ever 
sensible, of their utter inability to undei;- 
stand tbe.qrders of their lordijlibs), they 
did venture to hope that tliey had attained 
to th.e meanuig of their lordships’ orders, 

, and they conceived, that in their peculiar 
situation, nof of their own seeking, but of 
..their lordships’making, acme advantages 
were -to-be mlowed them to meet the pe- 
< culimity Wf difficulties which tlieir lord- 
shipatin their wisdom had devised. They 
conceived, that to meet the peculiar difii- 
cuUy, another peculiarity was mrdmned 
by.their lordships as an advantage that 
: might compensate in some measure for the 
di^vantage. They little thought, that 
when this m vantage came to be sifledv it 
would Be found* simply the-comm^ ad- 
^vantage which every defendant enjoyed 
is il clear! absolute, indisputable ri^; 
which every party, as well as every de- 
lendant, wasO invariably alio wed;; Tidy 
little thought, tbwi^ when they had reoover- 
cd ue two refusals which he had 
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“kOi \ < ■' ' 

mentioned, nnd from whjclj, „|t][jey; Jhad 

retiii^ered only by tliat'wkriijh-v^iippe bad 
induced them to riihke^'tliemsetv^s {parties 
proceeding; Ibe'y little^tK^ught,. 
tfaat :)H was to be’takin away iEijliaini^.apd 
bear their TordslMps $ay 
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that iney were to bear their lordslMps say 
to th‘ctt»i '‘*^ You have no advantage; true 
it is thatyour ^^ation is peculiar [n point 
of dtardmtp^ 'bditror that very reasbn you 
shall' havyt’-hp'.'peculiar advantage. The 
tnisehieriebeW', extraordinary, and unpa- 
ralleledw'' Tfiw'ihore ihnocent your client 
is, the less atw must she be to make a de* 
fence. ' But' no novel advantage must be 
given you to resist the extraordinary 
pressure. Whenever you claim an extra* 
urdinafy' Ir^edy, then we tic ourselves 
down by forms—then we refer to the pro- 
ceedingl in courts of law—then we quote 
the practice at nisi prius and in the Old 
Bailey, and we give }'ou nothing but what 
18 -tile right of every defendant in every 
action nnd in every prosecution.’* Their 
lordships had created the peculiar diffi¬ 
culty, and they were thcretVe bound to 
aflbrd a peculiar remedy. It the bill was 
unfiaralleied; if the proceeding against.the 
illustribtis*defendant was without .,parallol 
with respect to 'the facts,, or details, or 
principle, in any one judicial pfbceeduig 
in ''the ’ world, then ' ^ks ‘.it, qqually, 
unparalleled, to deny the'relief required' 
by tbte extraordinary nature of, ihe, mis¬ 
chief, which in- their'thiifds was. up to‘ the 
preaent-bour Unparalleled. Id M 

thedhkeof l^offplit, the'noble .defer^ant 
(the ducbeisj'had everjf advantage giVda 
to her bv therr lordaliips .which she could 
desire. It Was not trdif| that OHe. bad pnly .V 
list of the witnesses; It t^as hot true," th^tsbe 
had only the places and times sped iiedi Bbp 
had objected to the vagiieHcss o.f cb'ar^ 
embracing ,seven places'dnd^j^)rj^ea, ^d 
fiVb-'mohtns, 'and asked to havd )^He^ 
ap^lOdfo thh parishes; dad/tbejv 
sh^ had allowed that; hn4 dwerpi 
month.^hnd the place of dycry .icf.’of 
adultery to be spedfiedi/.aiid a secqt^ 
amerndM panldilar to be. glyep iii ’ 
tbis'pU^dse. Thus it was fn "Auguit Isi 
Windbw^ in September at St; l^drga'rei’^i.’ 
in October some bthbr parnib 4fC. .^.j^ojar 
days Iridf' been tdloVifed afttfwards, to J 

to'th'e 'pliicea. In orddf'Vji piif^ 
evidence.'/.Tmatwn not all;'it.'^as ^hiit 
tro^tRist'iiw'^'all bM^bd'eri 
albivdfif'' He ahooia^fest hia”M ■ 
upon tbe case df the 


in 1691. .'<Hq c.ould. r^errjto,that'case 
for a sanctlpp to .aj|[.he.'Claimed on Saturn 
day.. The djucjhesala pwctofJj attended, 
tbfir .Iprd^bips; they wpre mere thaii^Ae: 
prqcj^.waa n in l^dton* OomT 

mbqa* eH.P would mentionvAa it^waS'jns* 
terialto t^p.,understanding thi&'P«ht« 

the order of proceeding, as he fWnd it in 
their journals. On the 14th erjanimiy,' 
1G91, the order, was made for the particu¬ 
lars of person, time, and place.. On the 
IGth, the spedfication wa^ven in. On 
the 19tli, the objection made to its 
generality. On the 2Srd, the witnesses 
for the duke were brought to Uie bar, and 
two whole pages of their lordships jour¬ 
nals contained no other .matter, but this 
examination in initialibus, to use -a civil 
law. expression. The ,examiDatidn.,exfj 
tended to names, marriagec abodet^Aqu 
The.proclor stood in. thpvivery sijHiatioff' 
in which he. (Mr-Brpu^hui) had'iROod; 
last Saturday; aud jie allptcdiaet. 
examine in thp precise ter|Ut hr wbipHfihfe' 
had proposed to exa;mne.,o»n Satund^i:^ 
He erbss-exenuned tlius: V-tDid you setwe 
any other. raastci' before > your prpaient 
master ‘f When did you Icave.him Uo' 
would implore their ■ lordships’ attention 
to what,, had been their practice in-the 
eppe. .to which ihe alluded AH'these 
.TQ^U.tp, particulatlaations theiciiordships.. 
;upim t^icit journals .would her-found. 
'to )[iaye allowed, in thp. pase to -whicli. 
hp alluiued; apd yot, iiptwithstanding the 
most extraordinary, dgk^i pf apparently 
guilty, fimts---'three,,^./oMs, .wUwsses. 
indeed spoxe iq Ureirexa^natiouiq chief, 
to dwdiiwa-.nPtu-’'. 

ally in.-bad apdaoo-, 

the|r.,^pkeof ij^jh^t^l occurred in terms.. 

to repool^. 

—yetnotwithsi^ing all these proofs and.. 
<circupjsitancqs><O^V.f.que8tioo8 in crOM- 
’eiiapi^at'm jvBilhw ^^iioh, an.effect os-lfts 
induce, ihj^i.r!.,lprf^iilp8 to throw out thiaii 
b'lll^ The casp tp; irhii^i he .alluded wiw^er 
wl^pre'.proof, tir Ofiqiar de(popE.tratien< wMo 
■ "*|cdand,%en,ond jfpt the bill wm-; 
jred.a mi))ity byjthci crosH*xanMWWfi 
.)f t^e witnesses.*,., n-j-ni 

So milch,fqr thb coso, of (lie ducht^tipfii 
wXi^lgjk ,iji Jtesi; in wWch; 

'o pb?»pi^Pidd>eb‘t 



ir .uppndhai^xt^hwtHwa 

- “ Ttfiewtthf pw^i 

jjto bsvkigiieeis-.i 

lyipg, wd awe 
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thcT'tdliaving cnngiit the parties’iiv’*the so extremely cjjnvenJieail.jt^.jfergot) that 
Tact' in a room at Windsoiv -In the in' courts 'of law the* ncqiisf 4 who i,<inter8 
evidence opened such sceii^ of^oyr^le upon his dhfehce 

indi^iicacy-that i cannot, ventura'et^hlto tha^h'e impws the plaee^ ;th'at he luiowa^ 
allude to theni> and the circum^ahicea thti'-8{/6'cmc venue in .which..the. offence 
w't^e detailed with a minuteness aad with which he is chargud ^ alleged, to 

eularity which 1 do not Yememb4V io HdW have been committed. Sjach is, the way i 
scon in aivV Other ease of this description, in wlii(;h the' courts of law are ^ffoUd-hy 
Cor olinbspevery Udng was proved by your lordships—surh arc tlie analogies by 
ocular demonstration. Notwithstanding which your lordships .would justify the 
these depositions, however, so inatcrim course by which your lordships intend to 
was the cross-i||iniination, not one ^ues- supersede your own rules. If yodr lord- 
tion of whichIroutd have been put if the ships are desirous of applying to your > 
duchess had not been allowed a ^pecihea- proceedings the rules of the common law, 
tion of particulars, that in consequence of for God’s sake apply them. I ask for no- 
this cross-examination the witnesses were thing more—•! desire nothing better ^ but 
nil three discredited, and your lordships dq not, my lords, adhere to those rules 
ivcrc pleased to throw out the bilk—‘My only when they fetter the Queen, and 
lords, 1 do not anticipate' any remarks absolve yourselves from them whenever 
upon the evidence in this case, for to do thev operate to her advantage.—I am 
so ill the present stage of the prOCeedipM, told, however, that we do enjoy* an ex- 
1 should consfdet?- irregular, unjust,' ihde- traordinary advantage not conceded in 
cent! If any oife had set me’^iich ex- ordinary cases, namely, that when the 
ample, I should' conceive it tb be kricx-; whole of the case is gone through, wo 
ample more honoored- in the breachithati shall haye two months allowed us to pre¬ 
in the observance. ’Of' course' n'O jbdgo' pare for our defence. 1 wish t could take 
coald have Sot the example,^ nil'‘person comfort frbm this supposed extraordinary 
who may ever by possibility be called upon' advantage. To me it appears ^o have, 
hereafter to decide upon his 'hottour on quite an Opposite effect. It) an ordinary 
the guilt or innocence of thic* acCus’ed^ proceeding, does the cxaminatjo.n in,chief 
could have set so monstrous dh'eXtimplb 'goon without any crgss-exarninatiou.tat ■ 
of indecorumi but if he had, 'F shodfd’ 'all? In qn ordinary.case, dogs, the eg^ , 
have abstained hrom followid^ it ft^ minaiiom^ do. all the details fqpml^d^.upoa 
motives of common decency;' 'Tm|^ioa the' eyidCnbC, such as it may, .^go 
this circumstance for the sake of shbwhi'g abroad Unsifted, and unchecked by exa- 
how important, ih* l^e case of the "duchess m'inaAoil, to prejudice the minds of the 
of Norfolk, was yoiiir lordships’adherence jud'i^cs from day tO day, or with such 
to the rule you had'laid dowui'iind which' cqpvenicnt, adjourmuents as may afford' 
1)11 Saturday last yoii ap|i»i^4‘^p havp re*-' them an opportunity of digcsliqgtlie.pro- 
pcated in the spirit,' fndqgU:'iT 0 t’; in'the ceedings 1 'Do they go forth to the public 
letter, and which to-day'f.’ath ^,I^d upon liable to gross misrepresentations i As for 
to say, wbethm' ra}ipro^'tilk,mlk4tep bf example, it instated, in a paper of S^tur- 
ornot; ’ ’ ' ' .day, that wiien the witness Barbara Kfoss 

My lords, the 'sum mwbat'T'h'ave' to ,cnme to that part of her testimony whicli 
submit to your'lordshipt is',''that y‘oo'‘a^ established the fact of adultery, she was'. 
now retracting the i extraordinary afd- stopped by her majesty’s attorncy^gen.: 
-vantage which ybd proibised"^ub 'in’ the ncral; this being a gross falsehood, ajiduj; 
outset of'these'proceeding^, ahd that , I have no doubt, a deliberate untruth,;., 
are now tube pitted iqthC)8Xme'8i^U^ty|r told for a bbd purpose. Arc ordioa^y^ 
asany ordioary pbrty; 'th'bitgh' We'.MK proceedings^ exposed to the weight .pf/ 
been placed in a.totally'-d{iil!re.pt'^ilui£ii^' such (bul, malignant misreprcsentationali'! 
frbm all ordinary cases', 'With,^rCspefcf’to^ fnisrenresenlations the more dangefouf, ). 
the disadvantage''bHfiot' being 'prepaf^ and the tppre fa^I^ because it is pot 
for eur defence.'**lMI§klordS, ’wlnit;h b.ui falsehood mixed; up with andti« 

stMUS'injustice'U 'moni|tr6ilifr fft'ted to truth, for the purpose,yf detrAC--.) 
and Crying injastfpe, to pretend to foiuid' lion.' 'This is one of tfac.peCtdiaritiqsoiiet'j 
your p'roceedhigs upon flic practice bf which, we arp, placed,. q|id.which.! 9 ug^;y 
cou^ of law)'-1n which fhc'Cross-cktof^^' jo.'op^rale as w, reA{ippi,fgainst your;l<^bUii: 
natfhji imded^dy. follows the eXkHilha-' ships oidy allomj^ tlje ad;*' 

tioii9^ Isiihout j-emembering (tHvkt'i'il is jahtir|es which au persons nave a right 
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daini. But, my locds, t proceed a nature th^ dfience wHti winch he is 
little more into uetaii, to shew tbir absolute charged^ istd the character of tb«'trit> 
nullity of this extraorahutry bebeSt as it nessed wfab are to support it. Itf 
is called. Many of yoor loi^^ships, I moh lair proceedin^f, tiierefbref hi 
doubt not, esteem it an advantage, merely called u^n to enter upod^fo'^^fance 
from not knowing the rule of law. I will without tny tthfairncss orbrem hfjfnatice, 
now ataie to your lordships what the rule because it is his own fai^t If he h Hot pre 
of taw iSf and If 1 state U incorrectly, I pared. One word more i^b this eross- 
desiretobe ihtefrilpted. Suppose a wit- examination. Do noble rords really be- 
ness goes Aroogh a fair examination, and Here there is such inherent virtue in A 
that T huve no materials for cross-exami- comisel—do they imagine' there is such 
nation,*^ ha^in^ never seen the witness magic in his dress, or even in his educa- 
before, and his very existence being un- tion, or the professional habits lie may 
known to me. to tell me that 1 may have acquired, that the bioment a witness 
cross-ekamine this witness would be only has been examined at your lordships bar, 
to extract flom me an humble acknow- he may be called upon and ought to be 
ledgment to your lordships for what I not prepared to cross-examine him ? I think 
only do bot accept, but what I have not very few of your lordships can have fallen 
the means of accepting. This witness into so gross an error; but I am af^id 
goes out for two months nncontradicted. that many of your lordships, sdnitf'of 
Ido not complain of the delay arising whom Iknowtobemost^ighteft^, 
from distance; that is an inconvenience and honourable mbn, have Ibto 
which falls equally upon both sides. If some mistake with respect te the su^Oaed 
your lordships had granted a delay of two advantage of this extraordbiftry demy.' I 
months in the first instance, instead of shall now, therefore, pA^ced to show, 
two mopthe to be consumed in inquiries that this extraordinary delay is of no nse 
after'haff the case has been heard, ytm whatever. In the first place, the publi- 
would have avoided all those difficulties cation of these proceedings is calculated 
in which you now find yourselves placed, to poison the public mind, and the judges 
If a speemcation of particulars had then in this case, who ore mixed with that 
been granted, I should have been able at, public, must be more or lei>s inflluertced 
once to cross-examine the witnesses, and oy it. In the next place, let me put a 
I should have bad no right whatever to case. Suppose, in the course of the next 
ask fbr delay. It is from the refusal of three or fbur weeks, that I come to the 
your lordships to grant this specification knowledge of any rircuoistances, the cf- 
that all the difficiHty arises. It is very fCct of i^ich would be Completely to de- 
,ea8y for vour lordships to say, *' do as in stroy the testimo^ of a witness who has 
courts Of justice, where, as soon as the been examined; for example, that ho has 
plaintiff’s Case^achncluded, the otherparty received a sum of money upon condition 
imm^iately enters upon bis defence.^' of swearing igbinst tiie Queen, 'nay, far- 
Some of your lordships have even said, ther, that^^e cobribUon of the Queen is 
that it is a great evil if the defence is post- a ccXfditioti jji^edent to the payment of 
poned in ordinary cases ftr a single day. the money: it my surprise persons unac- 
Bot th^ who made* such an observation' quainted with the rules of law, it may at^ 
arc eri&ntiy ignorant, that there is one pear extraordinary to lay lords, thQU|||l* 
prefious ceremony cdled a declaration learned lords are of course aware of 
in cavil, and an indictment or informa- 1 tun about to state, that though 1 has^ 
tiok' in criminal coses, which, together jten witnesses to prove this atrocious casC 
with their adjuncts, put the defendant or jjlMbery, 1 should be nnitdilc to offer dof 
accused in possession of that previous 9P*df tilese sritnesses, unless I bad pit- 
io^rdiation which we craved < from vi^sly cross-exoaoined tho: petjui’ed’Srit-^ 
your lorMffps’ justice. To some of ness to this fact, oblitlf 1 bad previoiftty 
yoipr 'lordimps this ifiay appear quite asked him, whethet^lMNiad recelvMl Siriilf 
ekfraetdiivu'y, that a man should not be and such sums of d ftW) / . ff I 
Cafteff,upon to answer for his life without this, end the'witness'hMh)dedied^if,'t 
any previous information, but such is the should hi that ease, andso^lU thdit boM,'' 
fket. The b^ng less «(lse, 'or our be entitled to call eviddim'^w pfdte fh* 
aneaitprs Iqat lawyeAlkei tmui some of Diet Irtnay be said, thsHniulffi slcaS#ii 
your lotds^s, no man era'Be pat upoh I htpt/i put wodld AB vtitfain ^^otir'ldrd- 
his trial wmout havioj^ sbtwguess at the shipr yottffoidtfiipk^vrjbtilti 

+ 
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alloMT nt« to call these witnesses,* notwith' 
standing, any technical omission. ■ But 
only..ti>ink) my lords, how .numberless are 
the ^rcoiUistaat^, by irhich th^ .test!' 
niuny of a ..witness maybe impeached, be¬ 
sides the extrsuie case which Ijiavd just 
put. Counter-declarations form a large 
class#, and it is of the utmost importance 
that queetiops should be put eliciting such 
couuter-deciarations, such tis Have you 
ever stated such facts at any other time V* 
It is barely possible that the ordinary 
courts of law would permit a relaxation 
of the general rule in the monstrous case 
vvhicii 1 before put; but I am now fitting 
cases which indubitably fall within the 
strict rule of law. If 1 had a clue to the 
witnesses, I miglit show that A. B. had 
. .50 times said things utterly inconsistent 
with his present testimony. Not one of 
tliese things could I tender to your lord- 
ships, unless I bad previously cross-exa¬ 
mined A. B, to .those particular points. 
But your lordships, it may be said, will 
permit me to call evidence, if I can lay a 
ground before your lordships for eliciting 
those counter-declarations. Will any 
man, who has ever witnessed the course 
of a cross-examination, resort to such an 
argument as this ? How many counter- 
declarations, how many unexpected points 
of the utmost importance are elicited from 
a witness in the course of a sifting, parole 
cross-examination ! 1 feel my way—I put 
a question, which does not answer#..and 
1 abandou it—I anoUier, which suc¬ 
ceeds, and I pursaa it. But if 1 am to 
bo tied down by your lordships*,fules—if 
1 am not allowed to prodpqe witnesses 
j'or cross-examination# 1 may hhyo 

received the most imppjr^qt jn^niatidn, 

I am, in effect,, deprived of all-thebacfllfits 
of 3 cioss-GxaminatioDfcj^ere 1 to pro-, 
cead to cull these witnesses, 1. apprehend 
the ..attorney-general would be ready 
to ioterpQse.; for' though he.ap- 
pj^fihcre for .nobody, it ha^ happened# 
wi^ marvellous uniformIt;i^, tl>ai eU't|)ie 
learned geatletnau’s observatioos . hMjt 
beep as regularly agtunst me and agallH 
th^,Qrieen, as if he had appeared herein 
a paojr.e .definite capacity. My lords, 1. 
aiucfree to say, that since courts of justice 
hasp heep; filled with just judges, aqd with 
hold pad intelligent counsel, such difficul- 
tiqp.tiiave tHevec imposed upon the 
pmrty acniwbd. \My lords, it is a mere 
mockery., to call .tbc course to which your 
lordddps would restrict usv a cross-exa- 
mif^oo... 1 am first, to lay a ground be- 
VOL. ir. 
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fore your lordships; your^ lordi^hips pre 
then to judge of its* sufficiency ; Jind if 
your lordships’ decision should b^.ravour- 
able, I am then tp be permitted fo put a 
few qucltfons through your lorilipqis. 
This IS exgtatittf by favour and permis¬ 
sion of your lordships—a jjermissipn which 
1 shoulti disdain to receive as such in any 
c jurt o*f justice to which yOur lordships 
appeal for analogics. 1 should claim it as 
a right; and tliero is no judge who would 
not grant it as a right, and not as a 
favour. Now, my lords, upon thesd 
grounds, I humbly submit to j'pur lord- 
ships—-that our astonishment is equal to 
our disappointment, when after all the 
promises which your lordships made, after 
all the hopes whicii your lordships- held 
out to us some weeks ago, your lordships 
now tell us, that these hopes, raised by 
yourselves, are to be annulled, tl'at they 
are tQ be dashed away from our lips, and 
that we are now to have no more, or 
rather infinitely less, advantages than in 
an ordinary case. Your lurdshijis think 
fit, under these new and extraordinary 
circumstances, to .compel us to go on,'to 
sit in this place, and near witness after 
witness examined upon points of which 
we Cannot form even a conjecture, res¬ 
pecting conduct all pver the globe, for 
‘six or seven years. Here we are to sit, 
and grace with our cotnoral presence the 
solemnity of your lordships* proceedings; 
at least your lordships will allow us 
to paAse a little, after you shall come 
to this ill-omened resolution—and pro- 
bajply allow us to revise our resolution—• 
that resolution which jirst brought us 
here.to assist at those protJeedinp at all. 

My lords ; I have already said, that I 
have been called upon .to show the ob¬ 
jections which exist against your lord- 
,ships*]rule rather tlian to point out affirma¬ 
tively any other mode of proceeding. In¬ 
deed, it IS Audi cosier to do the one tlian 
to indicate the other. We are sensible of 
the disadvantages under which we have 
laboured from the very^ outset of these 
i, prwqeedings; but notwithstanding these 
dissmvpntages,' we have endeavoured to 
the best of bur power tb perfoiin our 
duty. relied .upon youLt^ JoAIahip^ 
promises, and we are astonished anff 
staggered, to‘find,lhat instead of fulfillin^^ 
those promises, your lordships noWpr^^ 
pose to rescind them. ^ condtioo," 

H think it right to correct a material m»- 
take with respect to ,w|iat passedt 
the witness Maj,oocbi 
1 ■' * 
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second lime. I am supposed to have 
pledged my self on 'that occasion Aot to 
cross-examine that -witness a second lime. 
It is so stated upon yoUr lo^ships* Mi¬ 
nutes, and I suppose L can av^r nothing 
against the record. At the same time it is 
so utterly inconsistent with all the obser¬ 
vations'1 have* made upon thisc^ubject, 
that your' lordships will alldw me to state 
wha't I did say on that occasion. 1 admit¬ 
ted the irre^larity of calling Majoochi 
back dering the examination of another 
Witness, and I .pledged myself not to re¬ 
peat that irregularity until the case had 
been opened ; but your lordships will be 
pleased to recollect, that I did not wave 
the liberty of cross-examining him a se¬ 
cond time. I ought to apologise to your 
lordships for having occupied so consider¬ 
able a portion of your time, but I assure 
your loYdships that I should not have done 
so had 1 not thought it absolutely neces¬ 
sary that your lordships should hear what 
mo had to urge, before you plunge your¬ 
selves intotli^ course now in contemplation. 

Mr. Denman. —Nothing, my lords, 
could tempt me to trespass upon your 
lordships attention, after the able argu¬ 
ment you have just heard,' but m'y 
deep sense of the extreme importance of 
that question which your lordships indul- 
cnce—I will so callit-^upon thissubject,*^ 
as submitted to the coosiderUtion of 
her majesty's coun8eI~a compliment for 
which, personally, 1 will fake-leave, id the 
name of my learned friends and myself, 
to express our high gratitude for the 
• conBdence which that Kindness' implipi, 
while, fit the same time, I proUist, as 
counsel for the illustrious accused, Aggittst 
a course ^ich must make her legitimate 
defended parties to thc(, itijusticU of 
which she complains,* and - deprive' her, 
in the- result of that inquiry,' of-ihe, 
pdcctual means ofdefendingnerself against 
all 'the modes that tnighf be pra(> 
rised against her, in the course- of this 
long, harassing, and overwhelming inves¬ 
tigation.' My lords; there is no seedrity 
for her majesty \he Queerii^there is no 
security for the meanest ^subject jh' the 
r'eSlra-^there is no security for any one of 
thfs'aqgust^enibly, who now sitas judges 
Up'nn the'fllft of their felloWsuDqeCts, out 
may hereafter stand accused ht a^ref 
erhninat -justtce, without that important 
right wh^ 'hiOw, on the behalf of 'the 
Quceev .ivle are Clnd^vouring to vindicate 
from tttttitatiohS' tmd''restrictions,' Whidi 
seduce'ii to ^i^-Vndkkery find a 'loiiie. 
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My lordfi t it- is upon that right of cross- 
exenunatron*—-a free, full, unshackled^ 
urireStiefned*'Cros3-examination—that' 
ekisteifjfoas iweil' as the chfimreter. abd 
property of every man who' hears me 
musf depend. For if codnSel Sre to be 
prevented from enterinig, in the fullest 
possible manner, into all 'the'means and 
all the topics of sifting' the evidence 
that may be brought against the accused, 
not technically at one particular period, 
nor judicially in one particular mode, but 
really and substantially according to the 
truth and justice of the ca<-e, whenever 
the advocate is furnished with the means 
ofeross-examination—then,l8ay, that tho 
character and life of every man are at the' 
absolute mercy of every perjured 'and 
suborned wretch, who may venture to 
come and swear against him in a court of 
justice. 

My lords-; it is not upon •techniral 
difficulties or nice distinctions, or law¬ 
yer-like arguments, '.that I am fouhdiog 
the important claim I' now set up. 
Every one of your lordships is equally 
judge upon a subject of this immense 
importance, which goes so vitally to 
the interests of you all. I therefore 
resist all notions of authority, except 
indeed as that authority shall have been 
cited upon the present occasion^go 
decisively to show, how much the course 
has hitherto been mistaken—and hold 
out a warning which 1 trust will not 
be lost upon any mender of this illus¬ 
trious assembly, how' they proceed here-' 
after rashly to lay down rules frd'm 
which they may' instantly depart, at 
the' Itistanee’ of those who may find 
themselx^ obstructed in their wisheS.qnd 
puijptse^y those rules—bbw they adopt 
rcsohitionsoha^^, which they may findit 
necessary to rescind upon another<^ 
aUd, above alt, how with the name of 
substantial justice upon their lips,' they 
proceed to strip leaked the unfortiiuatd 
accused bf aU^tite means df repelling the 
dr defending hintiself against YfJ 
my lords, I take the Hbeity 
' of ^kihg you, not as judg|s, bound by tfitf 
atrtet rules of legal proceedings, but 'dfi 
mett of cultivated minds and of 
I eat i^riticiples of sound sense—whilt'fsTbi 
situation of the party who is brought itirtd 
coiitt under the charge. #hidh" the Vrit'^ 
hdss appears against biitt fo support ? 
M'ust be not inquire wHd’ffiat i^th^'ia'f| 
Is niOt the firstHtf -all his'righfir'sr ri^ ^ 
kno#* who title individuaris thfft'kas^t^st 
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to depose gainst him ? so^ much is 
that absolute necessity felt in the case of 
high'Ueasoa, where the safety of the 
state^ is eotopromised, and tbeyinterests of 
all are concerned, that, to prcygnt the indi¬ 
vidual ai(:ct\$ed by the goveyAmant froni 
being crushed by any incorrect practices 
whatever, thelaw. has in that single instance 
departed from all the rules adopted in 
every other, and given the individual a 
right to have for a considerable period 
before the trial, a list of all the witnesses 
to be called against him,.their place of 
abode, their previous history depending 
upon the situation they filled at that time in 
the world. Andnot only is thatlist of witness¬ 
es furnished, but that most extraordinary 
addition is added, that no witness shall be 
called in the course of that trial unless 
the name of the party so to be called 
should appear upon that list of witnesses 
•~>a provision, iny^ords, which may possi¬ 
bly lead to consequences the most absurd; 
because if a perjured defence is set up, 
wjiich may be met by fresh witnesses and 
shown, to be false, the Crown must be 
bound by the evidence they have already 
given, and is prevented from rebutting the 
falsehood by the truth of other witnesses. 
But however inconvenient that conse¬ 
quence, it has been found to be a far less 
inconvenience Co take the risk of jsuch 
perjury even succeeding for the wapt of 
the means of calling fresh witnesses, than 
the inconvenience of allowing the party 
prosecuted at thd suit of the state to be 
taken for one moment by surprise, or to 
have his life and his bloqd affected, by 
the evidence of an individual into whose 
character he had not an opportunky ef 
inquiring. .-v.: i.' ^ 

My lords; i^wave all pbMrvafrah%upoB 
ordinary cases; but it wo^d be the merest 
mockery of a conDmon *understandiHg to 
say, that there ever is, in the ordintqry ad¬ 
ministration of justice in England, a case 
in which a party accused does not come 
iqto .court with ^ knowledge of a,great 
part of the case to be made out agaiqst 
him, and with a knowledge, to a great 
gree, of the witnesses by whom the facts 
gee to be proved; but .if any of your lord¬ 
ships cab be accused of practices com¬ 
mitted fn n foreign country, in Egypt, in 
{^raer^; qr if any one of yqur Jordshipa* 
reiationl.whq inay now be travelling tn fo¬ 
reign. part 8 ,w 4 f^,^ be brought by a foul 
conspi^a^, to affcqunt for crimes at which 
hutpan, ^n^^ure revolt^, how would hq be 
meqt.^ evidence i /i'bera 
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would be but one mode; and jytiat mode is, 
the cross-a.xaminatiun .of tbe aqinesses 
’ and this may, and must, doqs, in 
every, case, involve a great variety,of con- 
siderationa.*” In the first place-r^ agree* 
indeed, the moment when the; jw.huess 
leaves the bar is a moment wben-he mey 
be mosj conveniently ciross-exarained— 
what is*the first object with which I cross- 
examine him—has be contradicted him¬ 
self, has he told a story, upon the face of 
it false ?—I am prepared at the moment to 
contradict him. I am standing upon 
ground from which justice cannot remove 
me;—1 have a right to cross-examine 
him to all those points:—but farther, 1 
have my client by my side;—if I nsk 
whether that is false or true, and niy 
client says, it is false from beginning to 
endI know nothing of the witness, but 
1 want farther time to inquire hito the 
cliaractcr of the witness ;—^and am 1 to 
be deprived of the opportunity, because 
he happens to have left the bar of the 
court, it 1 am able to prove in the course 
of the summing up of the judge, or after 
the jury have retired, that this man has 
been previously convicted of a capital of¬ 
fence I Will’any man tell mo that any 
power on earth should prevent me fruni 
bringing forward that defence, and show- 
•ing tliat he is a man so charged? 1 say, 
if there be any power which can. deprive 
an advocate of such a right, it . is a power 
which ought instantly to be. annulled and 
'anpihilated. I therefore claim, in the first 
place, the right to cross-examine upon the 
&cta as they appear at the mouicnt, and, 
al?o to cross-examine upon any facts lliat 
tow subsequently come to my knowledge. 

My lords; what says the Order which 
we are now required by your lordships to 
discuss ? If,* indeed, facts respecting a 
witness do come to my knowledge at a 
* subsequent time, I am to make an appli¬ 
cation to your lordships, and that applica¬ 
tion is granted—-he may be called again. 
1 am to make him my own witness, or pur¬ 
sue the cross-examination, and tlien I aat 
tq,proceed with that cross-oxamirmiion at 
a subsequent time. But, my lords, sup¬ 
pose I am acquainted with the facts now, 
and have not the means of proving tlieiM 
—supposb the fads actually existed—that 
we.are pestered with imputations against 
I the witness—that if she is the person. 

I describes herself to be, she is loaded .vritlt 
infamy—if I am told a variuty of pafUeqi 
f lars which. may not clioose l;o iq 
cross-exaroinatiqu, is that ,a Uiiu|i>aUuik 
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.^'hich I ought to have imposed upon 

When your lordships consider that, you 
will not think they are, but they may be 
true, and yet 1 have not the radUns of act¬ 
ing upon them. They may go to the 
truth of the whole evidence, yet I say, as 
an advocate aAd a gentleman,, without 
Jiaving full instruction upon that subject, 

1 am not justified in patting a question to 
the witness; but I am to be prevented 
from availing myself of that information 
at 9 future period of the proceedings. 
And this, my lords, is a case in which we 
knew nothing of the charge until we came 
into court—in which the attorney-general 
has given us in his opening, the places, 
but has not named, in the course of that 
opening, one single witness to be called. 
Am 1 to be deprived of the opportunity 
of bringing my information to bear against 
the witness ? If that should be the course 
of proceeding to be adopted by your lord- 
ships, I only hope, that this will be the 
single cose to which such rules ever can 
apply—that, as. we are sometimes laughed 
at for the uncertainty of law, and the un¬ 
certainty of judicial proceedings, this le¬ 
gislative rule will be confined to that 
single instance in which your lordships 
have thought it proper to proceed to the 
dethronement of the Queen of England. • 

My lords; there arc other grounds of 
cross.cxamination;—what the par^ has 
said before, and solemnly sworn before— 

, what motives they miiy have for tbaking 
statements, and what they may have said 
I upon fonper occasions. We kridw thi^ is 
not the first time in which this illustrious 
person has been called upon to account 
for her conduct. The difference between 
them is, that then she was iyidced encoun¬ 
tered by ,a specific charge, wjiicb wgs re¬ 
butted and exp'osed; but, upon that occa-^ 
sion, 'One of the material modes of her 
selfi^efenco, by which she established her 
innocence la the satisfaction of her father, 
her sovereign, and the country at large, 
without contradiction and doubt was, by 
contrasting the evidence sworn before the 
four commissioners with the depositions 
l^e witnesses had previously made.* One 
,/iUf,the.applications Jl |jad the honour for- 
mief ly .tqfpake to yoajr Jotdsbipg, dhd which, 
me all. buy others, was refused, and which 
■is the ioidy topic.to which my learned 
friend Myerted was, an application 

to be furnished iii^tth'^bose nnvouched and 
.unsworn. papcFOoUpon which your lord- 
thought, ^ijwuper to proceed upon 


this .occasion. That applicatioa was dis¬ 
tinctly made and not granted. If we bod 
the means bf mcainining those papers, and 
seeing Jn.tire first place who bad put,tbeir 
names to these writings, apd in the next ' 
place,, .what they had put their names to, 
it would indeed be a very material guide 
for our conduct upon a cross-examination 
of the witnesses; because, if it was found 
tliat one set of witnesses had deposed to 
these facts before what may be called the 
grand jury, and that another set had start¬ 
ed from tlie ground since the advertise¬ 
ment was issued for calling in witnesses, 
and since the inquiry had commenced, 
that would be a most material fact; but if 
those who had deposed before without 
oath, to facts which were meant to anni¬ 
hilate the party charged, should come 
here and swear diiferently, cither as to 
the extent of those facts, or the nature of 
them, that would be a faode of cros8-exa-,i.' 
mination which would establish the false^^- 
hood of the charge, in a manner perfect^ ' 
adequate to prove the innocence of the 
accused. 

My lords? we are deprived of that 
means of cross-examination. It is impos¬ 
sible not to see, that several of your lord¬ 
ships who sat upon that secret committee, 
have been putting questions to the wit¬ 
nesses, from some sources we have had no 
access to. ■ We humbly entreat we may 
have that access, to make that essential 
comparison 1 have adverted to. If that 
be not done, it is the mdre necessary that 
all the other means of cross-examination 
should be preserved entire. If that be 
not done,'! will venture to repeat, that 
the Queen is deprived of that most effec¬ 
tual mq^e of defending herself now, 
whiplti upon the former occasion, enabled 
hfcr majesty to-x- gn tbund her enemies and 
establish her innocence in the face of all 
mankind. My lords, wc are called upon 
tq discuss this Order of your lordships ; 
we came prepared, to discuss or give our 
humble answer to one of a-different cha¬ 
racter. It is some satisfaction, that an 
Order of this description is not come to 
by yoUr lordslups, without hearing coun¬ 
sel ; and 1 certainly may Venture to say, 
with all the. respect which 1 must un- 
doubte^lly feel for the high judidial audui- 
rities of the land, that their judgments are 
the most satisfactory tQ the public, and 
the best guides to the profession, when 
they proceed upon the arguments of both 
parties—ona interested ta support, and 
the other 1 q attack the of p^pceadihg 
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beibre theiflordships; and, whatever re¬ 
spect I may show to judgments so given, 

1 must bthe the. liberty of saying, that 
wheye that argument is wanting, tiie judg¬ 
ment is far less satisfactory. But, upon 
the j)re8ent occasion, it seems to be taken 
for granted,, .that we are to complain of this 
Order, that it is an Order favourable to 
the counsel who appear here on the part 
of the king, who complains before your, 
lordships ; and 1 am sure I do not know, 
unless the particular case arises, to which 
the rule may apply, whether it is the inter¬ 
est of one party or the other, to be heard 
for or against it. The situation is most ano¬ 
malous and perplexing. We are here to 
defend the interest of our client; and when 
the question is put, it may be objected to 
for particular reasonswe are to be pre¬ 
pared to object to it, or support the ques¬ 
tion by such arguments as occur to us. 
1 never knew berorehand that we were so 
flattered—that counsel were called in to 
regulate the rule to be laid down by your 
lordships; and it would be vanity if we 
were to enter into any considerations that 
would induce your lordships to lay down 
that rule. But, generally speaking, 1 say, 
if we yvere deprived of the most full, am¬ 
ple, and complete rights of cross-examin¬ 
ation at the moment at which we are pos¬ 
sessed of any information necessary to* 
throw light upon the case, and throw in¬ 
famy—if infamy belqngs—upon - those 
who bring infamous charges—1 say, bet¬ 
ter a thousand tftnesfor the interest of jus¬ 
tice, our illustrious client, and the public, 
that we should at once withdraw from the 
inquiry, not withdrawing the solemn pro¬ 
test we have made, but feeling we should 
be only giving the appearance judicial 
and proicssioital sanction,' to prdoteilings 
in wliich no real justicgy/Mild be done, and 
in wiiich it would be too obvious, that the; 
party accused is devoted to destruction, 
for reasons that, of coarse, 1 do not for 
a moment enter into; but that her de- 
atruction is vowed, and that the means of 
ber defending herself are to be materially 
withdrawn from her.' My lords, it would 
be with the mostTpainful feelings that this 
course would be adopted; biit the feelings 
we have would be much- more painful 
cur feelings would be much lUore^readful 
—if we.should continue under any such 
restriction. protest against it from 
first to last. We claim the most full right 
of cross-examination of every witness 
brought against lis. And we say, better 
that this inquiry should last all the stim- 
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mer months, for the next’ t^n years, or be 
iiiterniinahic, than tliat y6ur lordsb^s 
should proceed to infiiot ihjustlcOi'fn con¬ 
sequence of a rule of your own Adopting 
—that injustice whidi might b^okrlb the 
meant of destroying eyory one ^ your 
lordships, and not leave onesubjSet in the 
realm j^ossessed of his direst interests^ ■ 1 
again implore your lordships, befOve ^bu 
lay down any such rule well to’ consider 
the consequences with which it is preg¬ 
nant ; and 1 am sure you will best consi¬ 
der your own honour, by adhering to 
those rules of justice, not bound up' in 
technical forms, but resting upon the 
greatprincipics’of the unwritten law, found 
in the heart of all mankind,—whicli every 
cultivated mind acts upon, and which it is 
imposible for any man to sacrifice, with¬ 
out sacrificing his own interest in the so¬ 
cial scheme of which he may happen to be 
a member. 

The Altorney Central said, that from 
the speeches of his learned friends,—any 
one ignorant of the nature of the question 
before their lordships, would suppose their 
lordships liad under consideration the 
adoption of some rule in the present ease, 
which was at variance with the practicu 
hitherto adopted in all judicial proceed¬ 
ings, and in direct opposition to the known 
laws of the land.- On tlie contrary, the 
real question was, not whether their lord¬ 
ships would depart from such a rule P but 
whether they would adhere to the estab- 
lishdl practice of ages, relaxing the rule 
in the present case, with a view to the be¬ 
nefit of the party accused i His learnod 
friends had introduced many topics which 
bore no reference to the sublet before 
the House; they had complained of the 
generality o^the diarges, and the refusal 
of the names of the witnesses, as grounds 
for requiring farther indulgence; but the 
topics on which they seized were Calcu¬ 
lated rathir for declamatory display than 
(or argument, and consequently could 
have no influence on their lordships' de¬ 
termination. He begged to remind his 
learned friends, that there was no indict¬ 
able joftence iu which it was essential that 
time'and place should be distinctly ^e- 
ctfied; for it was competent to the prose-, 
cutor m prove the fact, though com¬ 
mitted at any time -or place different from 
that which was originally stated. 'With 
respect to the demand for a list of tbe't^lt- 
nesses, the only criminal Charge in Vflfieh 
an accused party could claim that privilege 
was titechurgeof high treason-; and he had 
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Mie outlinrity of chief justice Foster against 
the policy of llie law upon which -the 
practice was founded even in such cases. 
That learned and acute lawyer expressed 
a hof'e, on the first introductiqp of the 
bill, that the leaislature would sec the im> 
propriety of adopting it. And what wqs 
the fact, as experience had since proved ? 
~-The fact was, that it produced 'consi* 
dersbie inconvenience, even to the accused 
party. This would appear from a very 
plain statement. Ihc list of witnesses 
was necessarily accumulated to a great 
extent on both sides, so that out of one 
hundred witnesses named in the list the 
case was generally proved by ten; so, 
that as justice Foster himself observed, 
the inconvenience was infinitely greater 
than the advantage, even to the accused 

E . His learned friend Mr. Brougham 
stated, that in all civil proceedings 
the party could obtain information equi¬ 
valent to a list of the witnesses, but in all 
cases of criminal conversation, which were 
much more analogous to the present pro¬ 
ceeding, the prosecuting party might go 
over the whole world witliout supplying 
cither the names of tlie witnesses, or the 
times and places where the acts were 
committed. Much had been said uppn 
the case of the duke of Norfolk. He did 
not accuse his learned friend of a wish to 
mislead their lordships as to that particu¬ 
lar case; but certainly he had misrepre¬ 
sented it altogether. The charge in the 
preamble of that bill was merely,.that his 
wife had committed adultery ' without 
seating with whom, or naming the parti¬ 
culars of time or placew It then prd- 
ceeded to enact a divorce. The period 
of time to which the charges referred was 
not, as had been stated, a period of five 
months, but of six years, afid yet there 
was no specification. Tlie acts w^re also 
committed in different places, and yet it 
did*not appear from the State «>Trials to 
which he- referred, that a^Iist of wit¬ 
nesses had ever been granted. The case, 
therefore, so far from making out the case 
contended for by-his learned friend, was, 
if any thing, an argument agaiqst him.— 
Tlie attorney-general to the Oueen'had 
charged hi^ with coining forward on the 
twelRhf hum to ask their lordshipa^ for the 
adoptibl^df 8 new rule. He did no such 
thine be asked was, that they should 
contTn^tb^ SB.me’inile'on which they had 
acted jpp -to'^Saturday last, when his 
leameB' friend^' Udnring at'the twelfth 
bto, required an alteratiUQ. His learned 
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friend Mr. Brougham ha4 sold, ,tha{ hils 
observations with respect to the .exsniip^ 
tion' of .Majoochi had been "nilstakem 
What .he understood frbni his learned 
friend was this,'that he had jthus pledged 
himself to their lordships not to call 
Majoochi again» unless it should be afiso- 
lutely necessary on the,opening of the 
defence. But why did he (the attorney- 
general) state this? to sliow that his 
learned friend understood the rule at that 
time precisely in the way that he (the 
attorney-general) was contending for 
now i His learned friend, Mr. Denman, 
bad claimed a departure from that rule, 
as a matter of right. He would deny 
that it was so. In the courts below, the 
judge would not refuse to put any ques¬ 
tions that might be necessary after the 
cross-examination was dosed; but would 
he consent to postpone tlie cross- 
examination, in order*- to enable the 
counsel to collect facts from tjme/o time i 
Certainly not. It had been stated, that 
the evidence on the part of the bill going 
forth to the world without any contradic¬ 
tion, was a great evil. It might be a 
disadvantage; he did not deny it: but 
suppose their lordships were to yield 
to the proposition of his' learned friends 
on the other side, what would he 
•the Consequence ? llie whole case must 
then be gonp through on both sides, and 
after all the fiicts were sided and examined 
the opposite counsel would claim the 
right of calling back the * witnesses again, 
and renewing the cross-examination, 
after a considerable interval had elapsed. 
In that case, their lordships could hardly 
refuse the same privilege to the other 
parties; so that it would ho in the end 
a disaijvffllcage to the accused. They 
did 'not ask ^or a restriction of the 
cross-exB^mation)!''but the other party, 
balled for an extension. Their lordships 
sat there to elicit, the truth, without any. 
view either to the Queen, or to those trh'6 
supported the bill, and to see that tbe ' 
best rules should be established with that; 
object alone. If they permitted the exa-^'* 
minatfdn to proceed as hU learned friends 
proposed, they would utterly reverse the' 
rules established in all courts where qiies- j 
tions affecting the lives and properties 
men are' determined. It was true that' 
those rbles were not binding on their lord-" 
ships; but still they would recollect, that 
they contained the digested wisdom of qqr 
ancestors^ and that experience had .cun- • 
finned (he progrieO^ of 0tir appl^i^.,' 
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Kow, wM l^ere any instance m which.s 
defendant any one of those courts had 
ot np and said, “ This witness whom you 
ave'calle^,against*me is a man of whom 
1 know npthing; I never saw. him nor 
heard of hi^ before; give me time, 
therefore; delay your proceedings until 
I have time to inquire whether he has not 
formely niade declarations inconsistent 
with his present statement ?” His learned 
frinds were now in a situation to examine 
the witnesses with respect to the facts to 
which they had sworn. But suppose Ins 
learned friends had not discovered any 
facts with respect to the witnesses, their 
lordships, by permitting the examination 
to go on, would act on the assumption that 
they had: in what a situation then, would 
they place the witness ? For the incon¬ 
venience likely to attend such an ar¬ 
rangement, he -i^uld appeal to the 'pro- 
cceding^of the jHlouse during the last 
week, nad not the most important in¬ 
formation been elicited, by questions com* 
ing from their ‘lordships at the moment, 
which would probably have been lost al¬ 
together, if any bar had existed to put¬ 
ting those questions at that particular 
time? AM he requested was,’that their 
lordships would proceed as they had 
begun. Hu did not propose to them on 
Saturday to alter the rule, but had ad¬ 
dressed them under an apprehension that 
some new rule was likely to be adopted. 
He was alarmed at that prospect, because 
he felt, that so'tat from tending, to elicit 
the truth, the adoption pf the new rule 
would amount to an ab(m,i^'nment of all 
the rules and principles,'6o''Johg and so 
wisely acted upon. It \^as ^Jth thatvie^ 
that he then ad dressed" ^ud' wo^ow ad- 
dressmg their* lordships.' They ohd al- 
i^dy granted much to^t^ti^ppo^ile party, 
and he hoped they would not inuuQed' 
By .the threats insinuated at .the clpse of 
blttjearned friend, Mr.. Denman's .speech, 
to tay down a rule which any of the 
judges would refuse to adopt io any otW 
court in the kingdom. 

The Solicitor General next addressed 
their iordshipik for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting the jallegations’contained in the 
b|It. He trusted that the House would 
permit him first to advert to some of the 
assertions of his learned friend the Attor¬ 
ney general for tkp Queen. His colleague, 
as well as himself, had been charged by 
tha't learned gentleman as acting parties 
in the present proceedings. Had. those 
charges been fated merely to meet the ear 
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of their lordships, h^ should have consi¬ 
dered a simple reference to tfie ,conduct 
of his learned friend the attorney general, 
and of himself, as suflicie.nt .to rpfnte 
them; bu4 as he knew, from the niaQ||pr in 
which those charges had been ma^i^. that 
they were intended to t^erate m other 
quartece, he should briefly advert to^^hat 
had passed. The learned attorneygeneral 
and himself had been directed by ,tIio 
House, to lay before it the evidence in 
support of the bill. In so doing, he 
trusted the)' had acted with candour and 
with caution; they had laid the evidence 
up to the present point fully before the 
House; and had not, he trusted, in so 
doing, pressed any argument which their 
duty had not compelled them to press, or 
taken any course but such as had appear¬ 
ed, to their fallible judgments, (he best 
calculated for the elucidation of the truth. 
The learned attorney-general for the 
Queen had complained of misrepresenta¬ 
tion. There was no person living but 
must liave observed that, if there had 
been misrepresentation abroad, false 
charges* and calumnies, those calumnies 
had not been conflned to one party; but 
had at least been equally shared by the 
side which the learned complainant re¬ 
presented. It'was impossible, indeed, to 
take np a daily paper without finding it 
filled with the grossest libels against their 
lordships, against the conduct of the evi¬ 
dence against the characters of the wit¬ 
nesses, and against every individual in any 
way connected with the present proceed¬ 
ings. ' When this. charge had origin¬ 
ally been brought forward, the leaime4 
counsel on the other side had suggested 
that time should be ntforded to the Queen 
to meet 'ahd» answer them. In coupe*’ 
quence of that demand, time had been af-. 
rorded, not before the commencement of 
the proceedings (though even tben some 
time bad elapsed)—^but at a period far 
more advantageous to the defendant—-at 
I a period subsequent to the statement of 
the facts—after the evidence was before 
tRe House, and when the whole case of 
the psDsecution was known to the Queen 
and to her legal advisers. In that most 
advantagpouB stage of the proceeding 
time had been granted to the Queen foe 
collecting evidence to answer the charges 
against her, and to reflite,. if it adimttc^ 
of refiitatio.n, the evidence vrhich had baen. 
adduced in support of the bill. And yep 
the other side now.came to.c^.mpliun tho^ 
time had not also'been allowed them to 
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cdDect naterids for cro68<^x(tmiaing the 
Tritnesaes. To that ajSpHcation the House, 
Uf>on consideration, would find it impos¬ 
sible to accede. He would refer to what 
had bhen so oRen stated in the bourse of 
the present proceeding, that although tlic 
august assembly which he had the honour 
of addressing wal in the course ufta legis¬ 
lative projpeeding, it ought to act as if it 
was proceeding .in a case of judicial in¬ 
quiry. According to the language of 
lord Cowper, “ Although the tribunal 
was in form legislative, yet, in substance, 
its character was judicial. The learned 
counsel on the other side had said, that it 
was impossible for them to proceed at 
present in the inquiry, because they had 
not been furnished with a list of the wit¬ 
nesses against them. He b%gcd leave to 
state as a fact, not to be doubted or dis¬ 
puted, Re stated with the. most perfect 
confidence, that in.no criminal proceeding 
whatever in the country, before any tri* 
bunal, was a party entitled to come for¬ 
ward and call for a list of the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution. Such was 
tlm rule, not in common qases, but where 
the life of the accused was at stake. It 
was said, he was aware, that sometimes, 
iriddentally, o knowledge, of the witnesses 
was obtained before the proceeding came 
to ultimate decision; but had it ever been 
contended in any tribunol that, because a 
witness of whom the accused knew no¬ 
thing was adduced against him, the court 
was, therefore, to postpone the trial'until* 
the defendant should nave inquired into 
Ihc character of that witness, not merejy 
for the purpose of contradicting, but - of 
cross-examining him? It might be sstid, 
that wh^ a person was charged upon-a 
common: indictment, the i^anies of the. 
witnesses appeared upon the back of the 
bilE-. They did; but the party accused 
bad -Q0 right<even to the inspection of the 
indictoient until he stood arrai{;ned upon 
hiii Iriai; and it could not fail to be in the 
knOwlege of many of the noblelords whom 
he was addressing, that bills frequently 
were found by the grand jury, and the party, 
■wrlhout>it>e interval of a mioutei w^ put 
upeuhis defence. The learned counsel who 
;^p!»)r?d on thp part o£ her majesty were 
ooocontwted, however, with complaining 
^ the denial or a list of witnesses; they 
-had that the prosecution had im¬ 
properly: ./ailed > to specify the time and 
place which the acts were charged. In 
answer to that complaint,he begged leave* 
.to refer thp House to the opening stat 
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I ment^of his learned friend d>e attorp^. 
general. That statement (rifbrfi^jii 
the learned counsel, on the other side, 

I that the charge wOs a charge of a cpntl- 
. nued series of. acts of adultery following 
! the Queen wherever she wept; so follow- 
! ing her- of neccs.sity, because she was 
j always accompanied by the same indivi- 
i dual, ■ always cohabiting with her. If, 

I therefore the bill had stated the times 
and places at which the acts were 
charged, it must have Included every, 
place which her majesty had visited in 
the course of her voyage; it must have 
deposed to the whole period of time from 
her arrival at Naples up to the institution 
of the proceeding against her; and the ne¬ 
cessary consequence of omitting such 
continued charge would have been, that 
if any witness could have spoken to an 
act of adultery committed in a place not 
set forth in the bill, tP,at witness could 
not have bedn examined. Thfll learned 
attorney-general of the Queen had stated, 
that in every civil as well as in every cri¬ 
minal case, tlie party accused.was entitle^ 
to appear before the judge, and to demand 
a list of witnesses— 

Mr, Brougham ,—No such thing, I ex¬ 
pressly limited it to civil cases, but said 
that an indictment gives a mail an equal 
' advantage. 

The Solicitor General continued. He 
thought that the learned counsel was 
more completely mistaken upon tliat point, 
than even if he had. c^lntcnded fur the 
prac'Jce in criminal proceedings. . In 
the presence of almost idl the law in 
the land, lie. denied that there was any 
such rule; ,but.t{le learned counsel,on the 
other si^introduceil every thing, founded 
or qnfiiunde^, fp the purp/>%c of making 
out, if possible;.^ipething like a plausible 
, case l^forc' the Uhmsc. After these mia- 
statements by .the Queen’s attorncyrge-f 
neral, in which, however, he was no^ ai^pr 

f iorte^ by his .learned 90 -adjutQr^yjtli^ 
oirdshjps would know f^liat rcUfij^(;0^;i|i 
future to place upon statements sa broauly 
ma.de^b.<^aupQn investigation they tu^.nip^ 
out.iJ^e so utterly unsflpjjorted. . 
said, Uiat the other, side could not 
examlne. Why,not? To pujt.ibe 
of Saturday, why could not tha.t..wl’4if^ 
be crqss-cxamined i She , 4 worG that tfie 
Queen was. present at ^I..,'the times .of 
which she spoke ; abd ,Cs9uld’^not the 
counsel consult their illustflous c,li^.t,,gud 
obtaip all. the inforoiatiop. hece^ary.j’br 
crosarexamio^o ? Cross-e^at^^ji^oit 
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ought not to be confounded with contra* 
diction; to' cwntradict a witness others 
must be called; but if a witnett had pre¬ 
viously jgiven a diderent accoutif of a 
transfaetton, and that fact should be dis¬ 
covered after the cross-examination had 
closed, ho could not be contradicted on 
the subject unless he had been questioned 
regarding it. If a witness on the other 
side should commit any apparent contra¬ 
diction, undoubtedly the counsel in sup¬ 
port of the bill would not imitate the in- 
ainuations thrown out by the Queen’s 
attorney-general—too palpable to impose 
upon any man. No direct attack had 
been made upon the witness of Saturday; 
but dark hints and obscure allusions were 
thrown out to indicate what could be 
proved, were an opportunity afforded. 

He would now turn the attention of 
their lordships to what would be the effect 
of granting the,prayer that had been 
made. Ip the course of this inquiry all 
had had occasion to observe the fair and 
admirable manner in which the examina¬ 
tions were conducted by their lordships: 
questions of the utmost importance to the 
elucidation of truth had been put; but 
they could be put no longer if the cross- 
examination were postponed. He denied 
that the examination could be renewed at 
a future time:, matters of the highest con; 
sequence suggesting themselves in the 
course of the examination would be for¬ 
gotten : and it was idle to say that they 
might be revivedjby a subsequent perusal 
of the evidence ; all who were at ail ac¬ 
quainted with the human mind must know, 
that it would be cold and lifeless, com¬ 
pared' with the active suggestions of the 
moment. In this view the postponement 
would produce a grievous evilj^ Again, 
supposing a d(^bt were thrown in^russ- 
examination upon any*faA stated by a 
ivitness, the course was, to intelnmgate 
other witnesses in confirmation; but if the 
cross-examination were deferred, no such 
opportunity would be afforded, and the 
case would be thus unfai(ly prejudiced. 
But this was not all; for fresh witnesses 
might be required in support of thtt^bill; 
they mbst be C{os*s-examined, re4)i^min[- 
ed,' and finally submitted to the inquiries 
of the House. Another difiiculty appeared 
insuperable. Haw was it jpossfble>for the 
counsel supporting die ^1 to kaov how 
to conduct the Inquiry, Vbless they were 
informed a littfd of the course of, the 
questions and observations on the other 
side ^ Crosi-examinatiod was one of tfae 
VOL. II. 
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most important inqifiriesin elicidng truth, 
not by confuting, but by confirming the 
witness; and if on \he Other tide they 
were permitted to knoW' dll the case 
against them without giving’ the accusinjg 
party the^east hint of their intentiofls, it 
was an unfair and an unjust advantage. It 
had been well said by otie of titeir lord¬ 
ships—* 

’The Lord ChttnceUor,~—'^o\x cannot 
allude to what has been stated in die House. 

The Solicitor General apologised. He 
might perhaps say that it had been 
suggested, that if the cross-examination 
were delayed until all the accusing wit¬ 
nesses had been beard, the counsel in sup¬ 
port of the bill would have a right to in¬ 
sist that they should not be compelled to 
cross-examine the evidence for the Queen 
until after the lapse of a reasonable time. 
Thus the proceeding might be eternal 
and interminablcf it was impossiblb to see 
where it could end. He did not urge 
these inconveniences so much in answer to 
the arguments on the other side, as to 
show the wisdom of the rule now prevail¬ 
ing, and from which he hoped the House 
would not depart. It could not be in¬ 
fringed without infinite danger and posi-. 
live mischief—without breaking in upon 
the rules and principles by which truth 
can be alone elucidated and investigated. 
‘He laid no stress on the observation, that 
counsel in favour of tlie bill could not sum 
up the evidence until the case had been 
gone through. Besides the .course re- 
comnfended was unjust to the witnesses 
themselves: much of a cross-examination 
dq^ended upon small facts and apparently 
in^gnificant expressions, which could not 
be recollected, explained, or reconciled, 
after the interval of months, or even 
weeks. As t^ object of this proceeding 
was the investigation of truth, he might 
be allowed to add, that the recommenda¬ 
tion would be injurious even to tho Queen : 
the witnesi would thus have an opportu¬ 
nity of deliberating upon the evidence he 
should give, and of prepariog Inmsdf for 
cross-examination ; and to avoid this, all 
courts of law required that the cross-exf- 
minatjon should immediately follow the 
examination in chief. Besides, a witness 
under cross-examination might hesitate, 
andprove the untruth of whathe had stated; 
but u he were allowed to tell his story 
straight forward, and was followed by 
other witnesses to the same fact, it might , 
amount to confirmation that, could not 
afterwardsbeshakeo.—AfterteeapUttlating 
3X ^ 
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the various points he had urged, the 
learned counsel vvent on to observe, that 
alrliougli in the ordinary administration 
of justice the circumstance of the wit¬ 
nesses coming from abroad, gi^ve neither 
party a claim to postponement, yet their 
lordships had granted as much as possible 
without wholly defeating tlie ^nds of 
justice. JVn important advantage had 
been conceded to the other side; for 
though it was decided that the cross- 
examination should not be entirely post¬ 
poned ; yet if any facts could be ad¬ 
duced coming afterwards to the know¬ 
ledge of tlic party,, their lordships, relying 
on the candour of the counsel for the 
Queen, had consented that the witness 
should be called back, and the cross- 
examination renewed. No tribunal could 
go further; but to grant'the whole request 
of the counsel for the Queen would be to 
defeat the whole object of the inquiry, 
and to render it impossible for those who 
appeared at their lordships bar in support 
of the bill to discharge their duty. 

Mr. JJrougham commenced his reply 
bystating, that little had been offered on the 
other side requiring an answer. He could 
not, however, allow their lordships to 
separate without setting himself right with 
regard to a misquotation (undesigned of 
course) which he was supposed to hav& 
made irom their lordships* journals. It 
was easy to mis-state a case, and easier 
to assert, that a case had been mis-stated. 
The counsel on the other side were very 
sharp men; but it would be well for 
jthem to be accurate as well as sharp, 
when they impeached the accuracy^'of 
other foll^. The attorney-general bad 
fallen into an error, though he was 
aided and accompanied by the solicitor- 
general who generally spdjre with great 
contempt of every body but himself—and 
their lordships. He’ (Mr. Brougham)' 
made tliis exception, because the sbucitpr- 
gcneral bad been pleased, to bis 

high-commendation upon- their IdlrdMips: 
though not lawyers, in the excess of his 
approbation he had admitt^, thaftliair 
lordships had'put some questions to the 
witnesses in a form sufficiently judicious. 
(Order, order.) He was mft^ely repeht> 
ing what had been skid by hki learned 
friend, who had not been interrupted 
while cxpresl^ng his approbation: it was 
a tribute from one who filled the high of¬ 
fice of the king’s solicitorrgeneral—it was 
of Considerable value, and he (.Mr. 
’Brougham) trusted it had been received 
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by the bouse with becoming gratitude* 
Let it be recollected that this came from 
the solicitor-general—the only lawyer, at 
I least the only accomplished'lawyer in tlie 
profession, according to the opinion of 
some of his friends, who, by the bye, 
^nonopolized that opinion as he did the 
knowledge of the law. Tlie solicitor- 
general had, too, a most able coadjutor, 
and between them both it might be 
said, that they had exclusive possession of 
nil the law, all the wisdom, all the talent, 
and all the accomplishments on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. In truth, the counsel for 
the Queen had only one or two books 
they were only endowed with a volume 
or two—but that was sufficient upon the 
present occasion—and to those volumes 
they referred, upon those volumes tlicy 
relied, upon that fortress tiiey retreated, 
from the bitterness and severity of their 
attacks. Much had liteen said regarding 
the case of the duchess of Norfolk; but 
while his learned friends, relying on their 
own resources, only furnished themselves 
with Cobbett’s State Trials; he and the 
Queen’s solicitor-general had provided 
themselves with the original journals of 
their lordships House. The other side 
relied on the octavo edition, while the ori¬ 
ginal folio, which would be evidence in a 
court of justice (if he might be allowed 
to state what would be evidence, not so 
much in the presence of the judges of the 
land, and of their Iprdships, as in the 
overawing presence of tiiat greatest of ail 
law authonties the solicitor-general, by 
whom he had been rebuked within the 
last half hour), had been produced in op¬ 
position to it. From that folio it was evi¬ 
dent, that all that the attorney-general had 
adva%dl& wm founded in ^rror, and that 
all that be (l^r. Brougham) had said was 
confittned by ind&putable fact. But, God 
fortW that he should glory or triumph 
over his learned friends as they had done 
over, him; but it did happen, that about 
‘ half an hour ago, and in this House (for 
be bad no objection to specify time and 
plakOe.with the utmost possible precision), 
ne ili^ead the 46th and 47th pages of 
the -ISth volume of the Uouroals of the 
House of Lords, where was stated 
whole^of what be had ventured to subMh. 
It there appeared, that the proctor of tho 
duchess of Nt^olk had asked many ques¬ 
tions of the wuncsses, In order to furqish 
himself with the means of ascertaihihg their 
conduct and character: he had inquured of 
Margaret Elwodd, 'where was her laSt 
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{(bode, whether she was single ofmarsied, 
with whom she now lived, and other in* 
terrogatories of the same sort; after 
whiqh she was sworn, and not till then. 
The same course was pursued with Anne 
Burton; she was asked if she were a maid 
(he had ventured to put no such question 
to tiic witness of Saturday), whether she 
always had lived in Chancery-lane, whe¬ 
ther she had been servant to the lords 
Ferrers and Devon,and whethcratthc time 
of examinationshe lived at her own cost and 
chargesto the last, much to her credit, 
she answered in the affirmative. Then 
she was sworn, and not till then; and the 
same mode was pursued with twenty other 
witnesses, one of the last of whom was 
Richard Owen, and he was asked whether 
he was kept by the duke of Norfolk. But, 
said the attorney-general, from his great 
authority, no copy of charges and no list 
pf witne^es was'given; but from the 
Journals it was clear that the contrary 
was (he truth. The duchess petitioned 
for Aem, but a difficulty was for a time 
thrown in the way by a L*atin protest 
delivered in by the proctor, which for the 
more easy comprehension of the House 
of Lords must first be translated into the 
vulgar. At length, however, the list was 
furnished, and most complete it was, for 
it went over the life and occupation of' 
every witness for six or eight preceding 
years, and then three furthqir days were 
allowed to the duchess for inquiry. 
Therefore, he ^atd, with all possible 
humility and deference to the learned self- 
complacency pf the solicitor-general (with 
whom he was far indeed from putting him¬ 
self in competition, for all that he ( Mr. 
Brougham) had acquired hisd c^erather 
by God’s goo|jl provideno{||||th^4>y any 
industry or merit of hls^im) that the 
case completely bore nim out the, 
observations he had made. " 

The Attorney General said, that the in- 
accuracy of which he complained was, 
that ID the particular list of times and 
places given in, his learned friend said at 
was five months, whereas it was six j rears. 

Mr. Broughanf answiered, that^lr time 
were of any cdhsequence to his argument, 
he cooid tuiow that the pttorney*general 
was. here again in error, for the 'specifica¬ 
tion allowed to the duchess extended from 
janoary, 1685, tfi August, 1691; and if 
tile same course had been adopted with 
regard to her majesty, she would at this 
inunient have stood in « very different 
situation. So much for the attorney-gc- 
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neral. He (Mr. Brougham) f<dt infi¬ 
nitely more awe in approaciiing his most 
learned coadjutor, because he knew his 
habit always was to teli tlie opponent who 
“ touciici| him near '*—“ O! get •you 
gone! you are no lawyer—^you can be nq 
lawyer-—you are only the queen’s altor- 
ney>genpral; but I am thc^king’s sniicitor- 
generaf!” That was a fact which lie (Mr. 
Brougham) could not dispute or traverse; 
and that alone was enougli to deter liim 
from attempting to grapple with any of 
the qrguments whicli had been adduced; 
he felt a conscious inferiority: he was 
aware that he was far below the king’s 
solicitor-general in rank and in know¬ 
ledge: tlie solicitor-general might say 
that he was only a little lower Uian the 
angels,” and a very little it was, if his own 
opinion were to be taken: the wonder 
therefore was, that with all liis learning 
and greatness he could condescend to mis¬ 
state the arguments used against him. 
He (Mr. Brougham) felt the higliest ad¬ 
miration for the great maa of whom he 
was speaking: nothing he could say* could 
add one leaf to the wreath of laurel he 
had obtained—nothing he could advance 
could give one more spark to the glory 
which both the' solicitor-general and his 
powerful coadjutor had been daily in¬ 
creasing during this investigation, and be¬ 
fore the patrons of this bill, to whom they 
were indebted for their well-merited pro¬ 
fessional promotion. Propria marte they 
bad ncquired immortal reputation, and 
melancholy it was to reflect, that even 
these men, the most illustrious and exalte^ 
of their species, had still some taint of tlie 
frailty of our common nature. Not only 
had they mis-stated arguments, hut they 
had substituted one for another. He 
(Mr. BrougHhm) had never said, that in 
a civil suit the defendant *was entitled to u 
particular of time and place, hut that he 
had a right to such a particular, as added 
to the contents of the declaration, made it 
a matter of absolute certainty, tliat be 
could not 'be taken by surprii^e, but must 
come prepared into court. If this were 
not furnished, a judge would make an or¬ 
der fhr the purpose, and in his oi^n little 
experience./never comparing it yvitii that 
of the king^ sohcitor>gcneral) this had 
been done over and over again. But this 
was not a civil action, nothing like a civil 
action; and he asked whether, in all cri¬ 
minal proceedings, certainty was not by 
law secured to an individual accused I A 
man committed for a felony to York-ca&- 
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tie, and put in a course of trial in York¬ 
shire, knew that the oftence must be charged 
to have been committed there; but here 
the crime was extended over many years, 
and over many quarters of the gfobe: Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa were charged as the 
scenes of her majesty’s adultery. In the 
same way an indictment was next for a 
series of ti^onibus acts: it was for picking 
the pocket specifically of A. B., and not 
for a pocket-picking intercourse of seven 
3 'cars of a man’s life; and there was hardly 
an instance of a person being put sipon 
his trial in'this country who was ignorant 
of the precise nature and extent of the 
charge, and of the place where the ofience 
was alleged to have been perpetrated.— 
A great deal had been said about the ne¬ 
cessity of laying down a rule as a guide 
for the future: far be it from him to object 
to the utmost regularity, but it did seem 
a little strange that all of a sudden his 
learned friends minds were directed to 
proceedings of this kind, as if bills of pains 
and penalties'were hcreaflcr to form a 
great chapter in the law of the land. 
Kesolutions might be made by the House 
not to draw certain matters into prece¬ 
dent; but that was a bungling way of 
doing business, and he would seriously ask 
their lordships if they were bound here to 
act as if Queen’s bills were to become in 
future as common as turnpike-road and 
canal bills? The argument had been 
pushed even thus far: it was said, that it 
was better that the individual in thil par¬ 
ticular case should suffer than that a per¬ 
manent rule should not be established. 
Surely this argument, if good- for any 
thing, might te pressed both ways; for 
he might ask their lordships to lay down 
a rule favjdutable to the Qu^en, and pres¬ 
sing hard upon her accuser, in order that 
lii future it might be adhered to'inflexibly. 
Why was pH tne load to be. cast upon the 
weaker party? Why was la rale to-be 
mhde at the cost of the Queen only? t'he 
rule of law, and the ordinary mprcifnl pri- 
sumpl^n of the judges was, that it was 
bettef that ten guilty men should escape 
than that one idnocent should suffer; but 
now it was to be rovers^ at the instance 
of those two sages of Aot profes^on, and 
ten innocent persona were to be punished 
that one guilty might not avoid the 
merited sentence. But the Queen was in 
0 situation of great disadvantage compared 
with her prosecutor! t her acquittal, nay, 
even her conviction, could not be pleaded 
i|^'bar of any fimher proceedlnjg: this bill 


might be'withdrawn and amended, again 
wimdrawnand again amended: fotiesquoties 
new measures might be offered to their lord- 
ships against the Queen, and session after 
session she might be put upon her trial. 
This was no slight difference; and another 
important distinction had been demonstrat¬ 
ed already by the evidcnc, that the Queen’s 
accusershad a power of procuring witnesses 
which she could not enjoy- Not only were 
large sums at their command, not only 
was force used where bribery failed, but 
the force (for the conclusion was irresisti¬ 
ble) used to bring the king’s witnesses 
would not be employed to make those of 
the Queen come. Further, the same force 
found effectual in driving the king’s wit¬ 
nesses over, would be exerted to keep the 
Queen’s witnesses back. He did not pro¬ 
fess to be so deeply skilled in human nature 
as his learned friends; b^jt he guessed that 
the same power which said to one man, Go 
over to give evidence against the Queen," 
was not likely to tell another, “ Go you 
to give evidence in her favour." He 
might assume even more; the govern¬ 
ment which told the king’s witnesses to 
stay away from England at their peril, 
would warn those of the Queen to go to 
England at their peril.—These (concluded 
Mr. Brougham) are some of the difiicul- 
ties of our situation. Upon these, and 
other grounds which we have stated, we 
leave the case in your lordships hands— 
ignorant of any way how fp lead your lord¬ 
ships out of the difficulties, into which wc 
have got—not quite certain that you are 
not stepped in'sp deep, that *• returning 
were more tedious then go o’er’’. Wc 
may be like the king that Boyle used to 
call thD^cU|^-'commanding king, that 
could ^thro!j||||n darkness and mist over 
roost points etk^. render none more clear t 
but ifleSthe same time, 1 assure this House 
that we have applied ourselves with .the 
utmost sincerity and diligence, to see if we 
could discover some way in which these 
clouds could dispersed, and the path 
of justice, in this stage of the proceeding, 
be made straight and smooth; but in this 
onrednstant diligence and instant endea* 
vours we have wholly and entirely failed. 

The Earl of Liverpad moved, that the 
House do now adjourn, the arguments of 
counsel being finished. He thought it 
but right that the House should take till 
to-morrow morning to consider what rule 
it would be expedient to adopt. Before 
he sat down, hoft^ver, he felt it absolutely 
requisite to make an observation upon ^ 
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what had last fallen from her 'hiajei^ty’a 
uttornev'gcneral.. He felt it eFsential to 
state that unlimited pecuniary means 
were placed at the disposal of the Queen’s 
professional agents, for the purposes of her 
majesty’s defence; and that with regard 
to foreign governments compelling wit» 
nesses to attend here, some of them nei¬ 
ther could nor would resort to any such 
compulsion; but that whatever govern¬ 
ments did compel witnesses to come here, 
and more particularly the principal power 
under whose jurisdiction most of the wit¬ 
nesses resided, the same means that were 
resorted to for the purpose of compelling 
witnesses to attend here to give evidence 
in support of the bill, would undoubtedly 
be used to compel the attendance of wit¬ 
nesses on behalf of the Queen. 

Lord Erskine recommended the House 
to pause even now in the course they 
were pursuing, b^set as they were with 
ditficuities, and as the only means of get¬ 
ting into the right course, to postpone 
the further proceeding till the Queen 
should be ready with her defence, and in 
the mean time to grant he]t majesty a list 
of witnesses, and a specification of times 
and places. He would make a motion to 
that effect to-morrow morning. 

■ Adjourned till tu-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LOEDS. 

Tuesday, August 29. 

' The House having been called over. 
The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
when he made the motion yesterday that 
counsel should be called in, it was with 
the view of hearing what might be said on 
cither side on the subject of the i pj fjuction 
he had muvnl respecting the crarse of 
proceeding. He had ibgft ubserved^ that 
lie should not think himself bound W any. 
opinion he had given on the subjecFofhis 
motion, if, upon the statement of the coun¬ 
sel, it should appear necessary for.the due 
administration of justice, tl^at an alteration 
should be made with respect to the cross- 
examinations. He still conceived, how¬ 
ever, that the (ourse recommended by bis 
motion was that which was most conveni- 
ept for their lordships* proceedings ; and 
also, *BS far as he was capable of forming 
an opinion on the case of her majesty, 
the most advantageous for her interests. 
But the counsel for the Queen had not 
thought so, and in their argument atHhe 
bar had pressed fur a dbntrary course ; 
namely, that they should have leave, af- 
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ter certain questions were asked of a wit¬ 
ness, to postpone their cross-examination 
to a subsequent period. lo' insisting on 
this point^they had referred to what they 
conceived to be an understanding flpon 
the subject. He was certainly ready to 
allow that on Saturday last an option had 
been gj,ven them under the discretion of 
the House, and on tlicir asking for it, to 
put a few questions, and to postpone the 
remainder of the cross-examination. Up¬ 
on consideration therefore, of the incon¬ 
venience of withdrawing an advantage 
which apjiearcd to have been conceded 
to them, he thought,that their lordships 
oupht to continue the indulgence; it 
being always understood that the coun¬ 
sel in support of the bill should nut be 
called upon tp ■ sum up their case until 
the whole of the ci'oss-exaininations 
should be concluded. In stating* this as 
the result of the consideration he had 
given to the question, after hearing the 
counsel on both sides, he must still say, 
that he thought the other course the best, 
both for the convenience of their lord- 
ships and the Queen’s defence. At the 
same time, the distinction between tlic 
two modes was unimportant; because, if 
the counsel for the defence were allowed 
to call back witnesses for a second cross- 
examination, upon their stating a spe¬ 
cial case, it would be {very easy for them 
to accomplish that object, as they could 
find no aifiiculty in laying such a case 
befoi^ their lordships whenever they 
should think it necessary. As, then, 
t^o difference between the two courses 
was so little, he thought their lordships, 
under all the circumstances, should now 
allow the course for which the counsel for 
the Queen extended. He therefore pro¬ 
posed to withdraw the motion'he had 
made yesterday, and to move in its stead, 
that the counsel be called in and informed, 
that the House consented, under the spe¬ 
cial circumstances of the case, to allow 
them, to proceed in the cross-examina¬ 
tion in the way in which they had pro¬ 
posed. 

Tl^e Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
according to their - lordships-’ standing 
orders, whas a motion'wns once submitted 
to their consideratiem it could not b^ 
withdrawn without the consent of the 
whole House. It was therefore sufficient 
that one peer should object, and he de¬ 
clared that he would not consent to tlic 
withdrawing of the motion. 

Earl Grey was aware that his noble 
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friend was perfectly right in what he bad 
etatcd respecting the rules of the House; 
but he differed with him as to the necessH 
ty of opposing the withdrawing of the 
motion in question. He thou^t his no¬ 
ble friend ought to state some ground for 
his opposition. 

The Earl of IJverpool admitted that 
the noble carl'was pertectly correct in his 
reference to the orders of the House. 
He certainly had a right to oppose the 
withdrawing the motion ; but the difficul¬ 
ty could be easily got over, by his pro¬ 
posing the motion he had now suggested 
as an amendment on his motion of yester¬ 
day. 

Lord Erskine was happy to see minis¬ 
ters at lost coming forward to amend 
their owU awkward work. As minis¬ 
ters were thus itlisposed to amend their 
own motion, and to correct their own 
ill-judged proceedings, notliing could 
give him more pleasure than to withdraw 
the motion he had proposed, if he should 
be given to understand that the counsel 
fur the defence were to be permitted to 
have the advantages to which they were 
justly entitled. 

'1 ne Earl of Harrowby said, that to re¬ 
move any objection as to the amendment 
being proposed by his noble frieiid, he 
would move it himself.—The noble lord 
accordingly moved the resolution stated 
by the earl of Liverpool as an amendment 
on tlic motion made by that noble lord 
yesterday. * 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
(^he question was now put into a shape 
which called for their lordships’attention ; 
for it came before them in the shape of a 
motion made by the first lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, and amended by the president of 
the council. It was singulat- enough that 
this proposition should come from the no¬ 
ble earl opposite, who had contended so 
strenuously for a diflerent coulse t but if 
the motion were to be agreed to, and the 
cou^l for the Queen perinittc.d to 
sus^d the cross-examioation of a wit¬ 
ness, and resume it at pleasure, he should 
be to know at what time the exami¬ 
nations by the House were to take place. 
The proper time would he ^ the close 
of the or(A8-exani^tion ; but \iow was 
that to be done, if the counsel for the 
Queen, after having cross-examined a wit¬ 
ness, were to say he was not sure but 
tliat .he would have occasion to call up 
iliat witness again ? He had a right to 
ask the noble lords what their view of the 
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course to be pursued in this respect was. 
After having come down with this 
motion, which they had converted into 
an amendment, they ought to be abje to 
state wimt was to be done in that import¬ 
ant part of the examination to which be 
had alluded. He really wished the noble 
lords would state to the House when and 
in what manner the peers were to exa¬ 
mine. He need not remind the House, 
that one of the many difficulties he had 
pointed out yesterday as unavoidably con¬ 
nected with the course proposed to be 
pursued by tbc counsel for the defence 
was that of leaving it '.quite uncertain 
at what period of the proceedings their 
lordships should examine. But the no- 
blo earl had assigned a curious reason 
for his conduct on the present occa¬ 
sion. He had contended, that, the 
thing would come to the same point 
whether the cross-ekamination were 
gone fully into immediately after the 
examination in chief, or whether the coun¬ 
sel for the Queen were allowed to suspend 
the cross-examination, and recall the wit¬ 
ness at a future period ; bccnusc, said he, 
as the counsel were to be allowed to re¬ 
call a witness on staling a special case for 
80 doing, it would be impossible for them 
ever to fail in making out such a case. 
Now, if this was the noble carl's opinion, 
why did he take the trouble of making 
his motion yesterday ? The noble earl 
was certainly the first person who liad 
ever, thought fit to fibandon .a mo¬ 
tion on the day after be had made it, on 
such a ground. He had also contended 
that the course he recommended was that 
which was most convenient for their 
lordshii^ proceedings, and consequently 
tile befctTwuile it was at (|ie same time 
the most favourable to the interests of 
the Qneen. All tliis the noble carl had 
argued for, and yet lie now abandoned 
the motion he had made fur carrying hia 
own recommendation into effect, ouch 
an Instance of inconsistency and vacilia- 
tioQ ^ opinion, he believed, never had 
befo'rabeen exhibited. It was impossible 
for him to agree to the‘amendment; and 
he would therefore vote tot the original 
motion. 

The EarhK>f Liverpool felt himself call¬ 
ed upon tosay a few words, in consequence 
of wlutt had fallen fron) the noble lord, 
and he could not but complain of the tone 
in arhich that noble lord bad just spoken 
with respect to the motion under their 
lordsKips’ consideration. When be madp 
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the motion yesterday, he was .fur from 
holding out the course it recommended 
as indispensable. He had, on tlie con< 
trar^, expressly stated, tliat he thought 
it would not be proper fur their lord* 
ships to decide untd the counsel on 
both sides were heard. When counse} 
were called to the bar by their lord* 
ships’ order to argue a question, it 
was absurd to say that, whatever they 
might urge, the House was not to be al¬ 
lowed to change its opinion. What 
would be the use of hearing those learn¬ 
ed persons at all, if what they said was 
never to have any influence on the opi¬ 
nion of the House ? He had stated 
yesterday, in reply to a noble lord op* 

{ )Osite, that he did not think himself more 
>ound than any other of their lordships to 
the opinion expressed in his motion. He 
had expressly stated that he considered 
himself as free at any other peer to re¬ 
commend an alteration in the course of 
proceeding. With regard to tlie incon¬ 
sistency, therefore, which the noble lord 
fancied he had succeeded in pointing out 
in his counduct, that noble lord pro¬ 
ceeded altogether on a mistake. He 
must ffurther observe, be had never 
stated, that the mode of examination 
recommended by his motion and that 
proposed by the counsel for the de¬ 
fence, were the same. He was too sensi¬ 
ble that they were very different to make 
any such assertion. What he had stated 
was thisthat'*under his motion of yes¬ 
terday the practical eftect would be much 
the same as if the course proposed by the 
Queen’s counsel were adopted, because 
the advantage for her majesty’s defence 
Would be the same, or indeed, j^ho had 
shown, in so\pc respects greate^by the 
mode he recommended. And here lie had 
to observe, that the tllfuse was not, as 
some noble lords had contended, boundT 
to be strictly guided by the practice of 
courts of justice. They were justifled, 
'whon they thought it necessary, to take a 
fTu greater Jatitude; and’so far flppm his 
tpotlon of yesterday being founded oh the 
,j}ractice of the courts below, it must be 
obvious to tiAir lordships that it went 
much farther. The-ground, therefore, on 
iThich he agreed to the ameit^ment moved 
by his noble friend was simply‘this i — 
that an indiileence had been a’lready 
granted .by the House, whether wisely or 
not he should not now discuss—that an 
expectation had been held out, whether 
prqpejrly or not wSf. not then the ques* 
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tion, which ho thought ought not now to 
bu disappointed. As the counsel fur the 
defence insisted upon what they consider¬ 
ed to have been an understanding, and as 
they presjiyd for it as indispensable fosthe 
interest of their client, he should not re¬ 
fuse their demand. Whatever might 
sometinjes be done in the heat of 
debate* on political questions, he could 
never, in a case like the present, be per¬ 
suaded that it was not his duty to listen to 
the arguments of counsel at the bar, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that he was 
always ready on conviction to give up 
any opinion he had previously formed. 

Lord Ershinc said, that if, when the 
counsel were called in, they declared 
themselves satisfied with the mode of 
proceedings now to be oflered to them, 
he would be silent fur ever; but if they 
said that they were not satisfied,-then he 
would move an adjournment of the House. 
He wished that counsel should be call¬ 
ed in, and that it should be ascertain¬ 
ed from them what they required of 
their lordships. The House did not 
seem to be fully aware of what the 
counsel asked. They asked, that evi¬ 
dence should nut go forth to poison 
the public mind without the best anti¬ 
dote they could give at the same time— 
that they should proceed ns far in the 
cross-examination as they were enabled 
by their -limited knowledge of the wit¬ 
ness, and that the bane and antidote 
shoukl go together, fjlod forbid, that 
this House should refuse a request so 
just and so moderate ! The noble lord 
vfished distinctly to know if their lord- 
ships 'mcai4» tliat the counsel for the 
Queen should, after the adjournment, call 
the witnesses again and cross-examine 
them. * 

'fhe Earl of Liverpord, had no objec¬ 
tion to the counsel for the Crown putting 
what questions they pleased to the wit- 
nesses-after the examination-in-chiefl He 
was also willing tliat, on stating that they 
wished to call any witness again, they 
ijiould have leave to subject that witness 
to a second or renewed examination at any 
tirae’they might think fit. The only con¬ 
dition he^itishcd ^o impose was, that the 
attorncf and solicit^^i^eneral shpuld ^ 
be called upon toaose the cascriS*' 
support of the bill until the counsel for 
the defence had finished all (heir cross- 
examinations. 

Lord ErsMne was happy to hear tin’s 
explanation given. He was glad to see 
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that the House was ilisposed to imitate 
the conduct of Gil l\las, who retraced his 
steps and went back again wlien he was 
able to do no better. What was now 
agreed to was nothing more tlian that 
course which bad been held out ^s a com¬ 
pensation on the rejection of his motion. 
He had listened too carefully to the powers 
ful speech made by the noble earlfon that 
occasion to have misunderstood him. He 
hoped he should now have some credit 
with the House for having at least rightly 
understood what the noble earl said on 
that occasion, and fairly represented him. 

The Earl of Domughmore felt himself 
bound to state, that the opinion given to 
the counsel for the Queen was, to take 
tlie whole cross-examination ot the time, 
or defer the whole to their defence. ThSre 
were now three questions before the 
House: Jst, the examination of the Lords; 
2 nd, the postponement of the cross-exami¬ 
nation ; and 3rd, the time of summing up. 
lie would take the last first, as it scarcely 
required a word, since it was impossible to 
close the case until the evidence was finish¬ 
ed on both sides. As to the examination 
by their lordships, from which much good 
had already arisen, he contended uiere 
was nothing in the nature of these pro¬ 
ceedings, noihing in law, to prevent it. 
Was there, he asked, any case made 
out by the counsel at the bar to show that 
their lordships should not put questions ? 
On the coiitrar}’, all parties agreed that 
such examination was productive of^reat 
advantage. In what court had it ever been 
said that the judges of the court had not 
d right to examine the witnesses? On the 
whole, he conceived that tlie.House ought 
at once to come to a right understanding. 
Their Iprdships had no objection to the 
cross'^amination proceediitg when the 
examination in qhief was dnded," or to its 
being postponed to a subse^ent period; 
and that Uie counsel for the Qu^n shpuld 
have the privilege and full right eitheir of 
cros^ijeamining the witnesses immediate- 
ly jiM^e close of the direct examination, 
or l^j^stponing it entirely. This was 
nq| jPanted as an indulgence, it was *a 
matter pf right. 

Lbi^d «aid, that undoubt¬ 

edly, i^edifilsmties attefiding ^iq,r course 
c.vre ,ci^derable,**^t they appeared to 
him to press just a& heavily on the counsel 
for the ^11, tts on the counsel on the other 
side. The counsel for the bill bad to con- 
tend with a cross-examination spreading 
over a series of years, and had as little 
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i knowledge of the state or character of the 
witnesses as their opponents. They were 
as much entitled, therefore, to a delay, if 
they required it, for the purposes of their 
' re-exemination; and it new witnesses 
should be produced for the defence, to 
further time, in or^r to meet such addi¬ 
tional evidence. Let their lordships, then, 
consider to, what extent this proceeding 
must be carried. They might again and 
again be called upon, to postpone an ex¬ 
amination, and every postponement might 
, furnish occasion for another. Once en¬ 
gaged in such a course, he firmly believed 
that they would find it impossible ever to 
bring this inquiry to a close. If their lord- 
ships adopted such a principle as that con¬ 
tained in the amendment, he apprehend¬ 
ed that the ends of justice must be disap- 
ointed. So insurmountable appeared to 
im the difficulties which would then pre¬ 
sent themselves in the ,way of attaining 
those ends, that he found himself com¬ 
pelled to negative the amendment of the 
noble earl. A specification of the times 
and places at which the alleged oHences 
had ocer. committed would, in his opi¬ 
nion, have been productive of less incon¬ 
venience than the course now proposed. 
Lists of witnesses would then luive been 
imerchanged, the first adjournment would 
have been for a longer period of time; but 
then, when they finally met, they would 
have been enabled to proceed free from 
all those inconveniences by which they 
were at present embarriv^sed. No doubt 
there would now be some reason to com¬ 
plain on the part of her majesty, in the 
case of an adjournment, that the case 
against her bad been opened, and evidence 
left to rankle in the public mind before 
she cq^riid‘have a full opportunity of en-^ 
tering on her defence. But^his the coun¬ 
sel for her majesty- had themselves proposed 
•to inflict on her; and he doubted much 
whettver counsel could be replaced in the 
same circumstances as to carrying bh a 
cross-examination after an adjournment ^ 
they were in before.. A third course had 
■bee^ltinted out, but he could* not see the 
supeno'r advantage of it \ and in the mjdst, 
therefore, of so many difficulties, he was 
inclined to think the proceeding suggested 
by bis noble and learned friend was the 
mojre ^edvisrole. He trusted their lord- 
ships' Would regard the character of 
House, and'not establish {iiecedents which 
either immediately, or in their conse¬ 
quences, might jprove unfavourable to the 
lubsiantial interests ^ justice. 
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Bari Bathurst was of opinio* that it 
would be most advisable to ta the 
proposition ori&^'oaRy ma^, vas, 

to wlow counserio pursue their croiS'exa* 
tainatiou to any extent, with a libert^.to 
call the witnesses bacL and to ponnahe 
it as far as tbev mightVetirc. “ . 

Lord BUenlorough wished to know 
what'extent would ne deemed sufficient, 
sw it might otherwise run to an intermin¬ 
able length. 

The Earl of Li-oerponl observed, that 
there might be a limit as to times and 
places; but if the questions went to the 
discrcilit of a witness, he did not see that 
counsel could be piecludcd from pursuing 
their cross-examination. 

The Lord-Chancellor thought it his duty 
to state the view Which he now entertain¬ 
ed upon this question. If in the course 
of ye^terday’s proceedings he had given 
any opinion nliicli*he had since seen rea- 
bon to alter, he should hold himself under 
a sacred obligation to acknowledge that 
he had so altered it. Further rencction, 
however, hud only served to convince 
him, that the ends of justice never could 
be obtained, if their lordships yielded to 
the proposition now before them. He 
must be allowed at the same time to say, 
that lie had never expressed any thought 
so inconsistent with the oi dinary course of 
justice, as that counsel ought to be stopped 
in the course of their examinations. Ho 
never had approved of such a proceeding, 
but thought, on tde contrary, they should 
be at liberty to carr^r an their first cross- 
examination to anjr extent which in their 
viibcrction they might think fit. But he 
was just as well satisfied of the necessity 
of exercising some sound and vrhdeaome 
control over tl^ practice of calli^ wit¬ 
nesses back, and subj^c^g them to a 
renewed cross-examinatimi. They were 
bound to exercise what the law called a 
soui^ discretion fa admiaistering justice; 
andW^uld hot adjnit'tbe propriety of 
npBWM|r a croput-examination, Unless it 
wftr int|m ated bv the cotflisel claiming 
sOp)}^ d liberty, mat new facts or circum* 

3 ^anceV had been discovered, or unless, it 
ero intended *to supblv an accidental 
ottitsioth Counsel Qfgnt also apply for 
it in fiM instance, n the|||kcoi\,ceived 
that mg ina|erial purpose m^t be an- 
by postponing their croSs-ex'auii* 
nation tin jotne further testimony was 
pfodqpM m the other side. This they 
eo<^bnly*be expected tw do in the ex- 
Of' a sound discretion due both Co 
VOL. II. 
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their client and to the court, and* their 
iordshijfs would doubtless oOfStiHov of 
such an application. BuliwllO'ftfWcasei 
counsel ought always, tO'be M tibersy to 
cross-exa||itne as largely a* possible {wind 
there was no prindple more essential nu 
the due administration of justiee, thms 
that the pourt should bo believed to admi¬ 
nister it. There was no reason why that 
great court should not be intrusted witht 
the same discretion as other courts; and 
if ever there was a casein which'the party 
accused had a right to expect a satisilsc- 
tory termination of the inquiry, it was this 
case. After having, therefore, tormented 
his mind with considering this subject 
in every light, he was satisfied that the 
proreeding would have no end if their 
lordships should acquiesce in the courso 
now recommended by his noble friends. 
The only safe way wa”, to adhere to their 
established rules.—Ho might here also 
take the opportunity of observing, that if 
noble lords put questions to a witness 
whilst be was yet under the examination 
of counsel, tliey thereby raised a new case 
upon which cross-examinations and re¬ 
examinations must be admitted, after 
which their lordships would have to renew 
their examination, and would bo thus 
moving on in an eftdlebS circle. He was 
acting in that House under a solemn obli¬ 
gation, which obliged him to state his own 
opi'iion even thougli he difiered from all 
whom he respected. 1 iic rule, he con¬ 
ceived) by which they ought to govern 
their proceedings, was, to allow a cross- 
examination to uny extent in the first m-,^ 
stdhce, and to afford, if the ends of jus-' 
ticc seemed to require it an ample op¬ 
portunity of resuming it. It then lord¬ 
ships were, however, of opinion that a 
sound discretibn did not vest in them, in 
the discharge of their judicial functions, 
it would be better to shut up their house 
at once andiacknowledge their inability to 
go on. He saw no other mode of extri¬ 
cating themselves from their difficulties 
but that which he had now pointed wt ( 
but if their superior wisdom should adopt 
another course, he would endeavour to 
strug^e through it. It was his duty to 
make a fra^y^statei^entof his own opinion 
in the first instance, when tj|g« wM 
overruled, to lenid th^m^ll the asustano^**' 
in hit power in carrying what might tpx 
par to them a more expdient 
into efiect. * lUH •• n 

The Earl of Lfarrtmhg e»p <e< lWi d' «Ms 
conviction, that if any dung eould tbipiro 
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tJbi9,puJblia with perfect ctuEtfideoce iathe 
of tliiUHouse to -do jintice in 
Uio'impo^tent case before theni, it was 
t^e u^t^re 9 if. .^ieir present deliberations. 
,|[V v as, evident, that, howevetj^ different 
tlidr lordships general opinions might be, 

I hero wtts but one spirit by which they 
were .actuated <on the present occasion— 
namely, to. discover how they cohld best 
discharge ,their judicial duties, and 
more especially how they could best 
discharge them with fmrness to the illus¬ 
trious person accused.. The amendment 
which he had submitted to their lordships, 
on the proposition of his noble friend, had 
for its object to comply with the request 
which had-bepi. made to their lordships 
by the counsel for her majesty. This 
pruposiUon was grounded on the con¬ 
viction which he and his noble friend 
entertained, that there did not appear any . 
very essentia) diilerence in the conve¬ 
niences or inconveniences of the two 
modes in which their lordships might pro*' 
cued; and it was their.wish, the scale 
belyig nearly balanced, ^ lean , to that 
1 n 9 .de of proceeding which the counsel 
for the accused stated to be favourable to 
their cause. At tho same time he was 
ready to admit, that if it should appear in 
the course of debate, tftat a greater pre¬ 
ponderance of inconvenience existed—he^ 
meant, a greater probability of a depar* 
ture from the attainment of that which 
was die ultimate end that all their lord- 
ships hod in view—the discovery of <rath, | 
by the course which be recorameoded-*-’' 
that then it ought by no meaua, tot^.ba 
tuloptcd by the House. - He really thqug'ht | 
that the counsel for herLfliqjesty had laid ; 
practical grounds before their lordships 
for an acquiescence in thein. appUcaUon. 
The plain and simple qup^on wAs, had 
the counsel for her majesty been given to 
understand that thh optionwould be 
granted them of conducting nhe cross- 
examination according to tlieir own dis* 
cyatipn? He thought they had, and he 
thouj^t it would be more sadsiketory to 
'(‘he of their lordsliips individually, 
If^w.tbe character of the House at 
large, iif ihfy had fkilen into a mis&ppre* 
ljg}pHopr.i>u tlie aubjec^, andj^^ encou- 
w hich they did not in- 
-tVhd to enewrageTlibti tor disappoint those 
exnectati 6 tts,f.awr facing excited them. 
Still, however, he by jM>.meanS' denied that 
the iiiggavenigpeies df pursuing the courie 
whieJv ha^^recemmendedi might perhaps 
be sheufra tube so. great as to overrule his 


argumenta.^^ That, ha«eter,:«did not yet 
appear to him to ;be 4110 ease. If in the 
oouNe.of what badiaUen from-hia.noble 
and leaffriend, be lu^fell convinced 
that the ^aace of incQnvbnienee prepon¬ 
derated pgainst his pifoposition, be should 
have.fell no BhasMHrhBtever in acknow¬ 
ledging 'it.< UnqkMionably, in whatever 
way their lordships proceeded, considera¬ 
ble difficulty and delay must take place. 
But tiiere were evils inherent in the case, 
and they must be fairly grappled with. It 
was acknowledged on all sides that it 
would be impo^ible to call on the coun¬ 
sel whose duty it was to support the biU 
to sum up, that it would be impossible to 
preclude them frona bringing forward such 
additional witnesses as the cross.examina- 
tion might seem to them to render neces¬ 
sary, until the whole cross-examination 
was completed.—He allowed that there 
would be a great Bdvantdge ia restricting as 
much as possible the proceedings in that 
high court ■ of parliament, within the 
same rules as those laid down in courts 
of justice. But their lordships were not 
to tie themselves so closely down to 
the observance of tliose rules as to ob¬ 
struct themselves in the-discovery of 
truth. As to the appreliension, that by 
departing from those rules a precedent of 
a dangerous nature might be established, 
he thought it chimerical. Centuries had 
elapBed, and in all probability other cen¬ 
turies would elapse,' without the occur¬ 
rence of any case similaf in character , to 
the present. lAAer much deliberation, 
his.pobU friend aad himself bad arrived 
at .(be conviction that it would be the 
most satisiaetory course, Jn.this pemiliar 
case, t^permit the counsel for eer'ma¬ 
jesty loexercise their owp discretion as 
to the mode iivwhjoh they would proceed 
, witlitheir orossWxaininattoB. It was for 
their lordUnps to determinemn the difecs- 
ent propositions whkfo had been^eobmito. 
ted to them. „ y i < . r - i 

Tlte Marquis of'I,a»sdMm^'said,'(thah 
if the amendment:.which bad Iweni^idu* 
pos^ by the noble .preddent of the/comta 
cil were brought to.the- Tote,: hafebeoild 
certainly vote- ^foc-it, although 
deep sense of'.4heigreae ..lik;nkRepieeti^ 
attendipg tl|ie.whide^ttnie of prooesdibg 
-—a sense which had eksumh oMn'imicn 
forti^d by what bod fajieh worn- thereto- 
j bin ar^< learned'lovd on‘ 4 h 0 i .vs«iUacku> 
! and with ani-undiminidbcd pr^rewGe Aw 
that jother (fouRie whichibe had befoted#* 
olari^ it to be in bis o^huoo mase^foMfanA 
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ble that the House should porHio,'and any,'their lorilifWpsVouM'eisii^hliiH'i^ prc- 
which he thought trotlld be fW duly one cedent—they woUM bcdjttlbrt'llb'iH^OTVe- 
left for tliem, even after the adopmn of nience—they wouW ptabp'tH^ih^tfca by 
tbo present pro{K»iti&n. it was now ge> one act iU a situatiort freefrdM'ntturU diN 
nerally felt with reference to the peculiar ficuliies, fty adjourninj^ to'a period "vHti^i 
aituation of the proceedings, andMo the would enable her rrtttjesly'it cotihsel ‘ tb 
exercise of that niost'fnsportant right, the acquire all the 'InformaiioU iteceisdry 
right of cross-examination, that the coun- for th^r case;' they Wbtild adberb to 
ael for her majesty {not having been put known rules and practice,'inxtcud Of wan- 
in previous possession of the names and dering into a periloos tea, without chart or 
places of residence of the witnesses, so as compass. According to the course+50\tr 
to be enabled to inquire into their cha- adopted, the difficulty clid not'end w’ith 
racter and credibility) must haven clear the necessity under which her majesty's 
unquestioimblc right secured to them, and counsel would lie to recall witnesses tor 
subject to no interference on the part of cross-examination. The counsel for tho 
their lordships, to defer such part of any bill would thereby be compelled to call 
cross-examination as they might thioiw it fresh witnesseiis—it would be necessary to 
necessary to defer, until they had made rebut those, by additional testimony on 
themselves acquainted with the facts re- the other side; and so on, in a perpetual 
apecting which they wished to inquire, round, injurious to the ends of justice as 
Any man who reflected on the situation they respected her majesty, as they res- 
of a counsel at flicir lordships bar^ en- pccted his majesty, and as'they respected 
trusted with the interests of Such a client^ thewhole country; and leading to what the 
must be aware that it was quite impossi* noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
hie for him to Judge how ihr he should had justly apprehended—an interminable 
carry, or where he should stop in a cross- proceeding. What principle ebufd their 
examination, unless a certain opportunity lordships ley down if they Adhered to their 
were assured to him—an opportunity not present course? Where would they stop ? 
contingent On any thing —tor bringing a When would they say to the Queen's at- 
witness again to the bar for the purpose of torney general ‘-you shairexatnine no 
continuing his cross-examination. His ob- further or to the king’s attorney-gene- 
jection to the course recommmided by-the ’ ral ** you‘'shall call no more witnesses.’* 
noble and learned lord on-the-'W^Isack) If it were the object of either party to 
was, that it did not 4uSbrd that assurance, protract the proceedings indeflhitcly^ their 
Although he did not think that ttltimately lordships could not more-eflcctualiy defeat 
there would be ally material diference in that Object than by departing i>dm the 
the two modes of proceeding, lie yet felt course they had adopted.' If their "lord- 
tbather majesty’s counsel ought toi’Cnjoy a ships acceded to his noble and learned 
certainty on tlie subject. 'But, although frtend’s proposition, furnished her majes- 
on these grounds he would , vote for the ty’s counsel with a list of witnesses, and 
amendment of the noblO presidep^f the adjourned for a, reasonable period, they 
council, he felt all the difficultie^f lha would establish no precedent that could 
ease, as connected wh^-ti|m due admiaia^ hereafter be injurious, they would when 
tration of justice by that fiouse; and the, they re-met take up the proceeding on a 
more be reflected on the subjedt 'the good and settled principle. If, on the 
more was be satisfled of the expediency of contrary, (hey resorted to expedient after 
the course which hjp been suggested by expedient to get rid of difficulties ns they 
Ilianohda^und learned friend; and which* arose, they would establish new' prcce- 
iChta imble and learned fri^d should per- dents and new principles that might be 
severe in again bringing it under their pyegnant with the most injurioin conse« 
lOrdahips considemtiooi he would warmly fences. Let them adopt' bis nohld dtni 
guppdrt* It admitted on dl hands learned friend's suggbstion, aiid All futhre 
CbiA^igMd' inconveniencesi mast e^id, inoonveni«a«es wq^d vanish,' and 'IhciV 
iHtMe^'Iine thu Hoioe ra^fat pursue. lordshiOf would see^air wav tohlib^’^ Sflf 
WeeiftSMif advisBtdeto.coteii^.whether ^ The Earl oi Lati^mh wisifecr 
tttiNrAidi^not bei^xpcdieatiftofAdo^ 4iM informed of the pr^bt state of the 
uia'io d hn m niehce,readti[fefraai the.Tpvbi tien before tim House.. v i 

pflaitiMsiefjdpi^tiableijmdfeafaed friend^ The Chamdhr stated;'’ 
^Cbidln1|e<MM>'pttban;eod i»jfidh future.diU amendment before the ‘HO(ise#a#/Wb^f' 
.adi(lidliMUs«fed^e aubje^^ donig all the words in the oHginail'nldtloh'after 
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« 

the^w^t4‘ *• Hiati" pufpoM of 

eddine ** counsel be called in and in* 
formed/that under the espeaial circum* 
stances of the case* the House would cun* 
sent CO this Counsel for her iona^esty pro¬ 
ceeding in the cross-examination of wit* 
nesseSk in'-the manner they proposed; 
nameiyi that they should he em^bled to 
cross-examine to the extent they' might 
prefer, with the liberty of calling back the 
witness for future examination." 

The Karl of Latuikrdale said, he had a 
proposition to make which he thought it 
impossible the House should reject. 
Their lordships had heard the various ar¬ 
guments which had been urged on the 
subject, and 'in opposition to each other, 
by the nobla president of the council and 
the noble and learned lord on the wool¬ 
sack, the latter of whom had distinctly 
declared, that to agree to the proposition 
made by the former would be ve^ much 
to impede, if not wholly to defeat the 
ends of justice. Their lordships might 
have the benefit of the advice of the 
learned judges; and, under all the,cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, he submitted ao 
their lordships that they would neglect 
their duty if they did not avail themselves 
of it. lie proposed therefore' that the 
judges should be asked, *' if in a court of 
law a rule were to be made by which a 
counsel should be left at liberty to cross' 
examine n witness immediately after the 
direct examination to whatever extent he 
'Xaight think proper, with the libeaty of 
calling' that witness back and cross- 
examining him again, what etfect such a 
nils would have on tha administration bf 
jostice" [No, no] ? He thought this pro¬ 
position ought not to be met with clamour. 
He thought the House- ought to know 
whateifect the judges consid^od the adop¬ 
tion of such a rule of law would Iiave in 
the courts below. ‘He knew very well, 
that if he required the judges to State 
what e&ct such a rule would have there 
(the House' of Lords), the proposition 
would be inadmissible; bbC he considered 
it to be quite competent to him to aak 
thern, what effect the rule would have 
the eoutts below. ‘ . 

-The.Ktwl of Liver^^ol saj^ohe must 
(dajeef this pr ojm sition. In the first 
'place, he thougliPHhe learned judges 
would-be rather embarrassed to say what 
eATeollmn entire new rule of law would 
have.^ the courts below. In the second 
wiaM,it-waff not practicable sotoossimi- 
niufi’^jia^rooeedii^before their lordships 


and the (woceedings in a onurtof law^aa 
to maks »yule established in the former a 
precedent Tor tbeialtem 'i Thdr,lordships 
were governed by thein damifWQcedents— 
Courts bf )aw were'governed by tlmirs. 
But indepebdentiy of, that eonaderation^ 
the words ** uodietrithe especial circum¬ 
stances of the case,.’! .'were inserted in the 
mblion* expressly to prevent it from bev 
coming’a precedent. 'With respect to 
what had been urged by a noble marquis, 
and other noble lords on that side of the 
House, as to the expediency of adopting 
a course of proceeding altogether different, 
he must say, without in the slightest de¬ 
gree . meaning [to undervalue the opinion 
ofjthose noble lords, that he was satisfied 
the course which they recommended, 
would be liable to at least as many incon¬ 
veniences as that which their lordships 
had thought fit to adopt. . 

. Lord Redesdale was of opinion that the 
questioD-which his noble [friend proposed 
to put to ^he Judges, could not be produc¬ 
tive of any benefit- answer. He was so 
persuaded, boweveri that the amendment 
of the noble president of the council would 
be highly inconvenient, that he could not 
assent- to it. Instead of tending to the 
discovety of tlie truth, the mode of exa- 
rainatioa which (he adoption of that 
amendment Would sanction, must tend to 
the very reverse... It would put the whole 
of the'CvIdMce-into the power of the 
couns^i |Q.. manage as be pleased. In 
his opinion,' tbe- 'cross-examination ought 
to pr^ediminediately after the directexa- 
minatitw/although he willingly admitted, 
that if a sufficient reason were, alleged for 
the proceeding, a. witness might be tubse- 
quenik examined. The propoMtion be¬ 
fore tn^ iord^ips would,: [f adopted, en¬ 
able ffie ebuns^.-'to garble the - evidence, 
than which notmog could- be more injuri- 
*ou8 to the ends of public; ju8’tice.<r-The 
effect also would be, that-, the evidence 
would be in the utmost confustoa^jtmd 
their lordships wouiiT find it iinpofsible 
clearly and intcSH^bly toconnectthefiittta. 
They would not have in thoinecplieotmq, 
after the second ctoas-e-xaminationtewbait 
Iwd occurred in the first. *-AUho;iq^ftte 
words ** under the espedial ciEcuaaataqces 
of the oaseti’V were well jnt(jnded4toi[g)(i^ 
the proposed ride from being dfasra jidb 
a peededent-: he did notjthink they «o^. 
Iiave that efihet. Former nden ad giiarddd 
were, nevertheless, now, cited aa prace- 
debts. In the duke of Norfidk’aiicase, 
whbn the.di|&a attetnpted to obuda 
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voroe from parlkmen^ vitbout iiavUig 
brought a |^eviou» action agatnsti the 
adulterer, or without ftojil praceediog in 
the eccleaiaetical court, the Houm fnro- 
cceded in an irregular maonen The)rexA<< 
mined wiineoet on interroghtdricf. u^Iliey 
proceeded is a way taithioh he waa soi^ 
their lordships wootd hever proceed again, 
it had been said, that it was an especial 
case,*’ but that had not prevented their 
lordships at that period Irom at least 
coming to a right determination on the 
subject. They told the duke he must es¬ 
tablish his cose in the ordina^ courts 
and then come to parliament. The duke 
then brought hia action against the alleged 
adulterer, and recovered damages. He 
tlien introduced another bill, but the 
question having been asked, whether the 
duchess of Norfolk was a party to it, it 
was answered in the negative. The duke 
then proceeded iis the eccleswstical court, 
ond ultimately came to that House, in the 
way winch had ever since been proceeded 
in. He fiord Redesdale) conceived that 
it would lie highly dangerous, even under 
the guard of its being stated as an espe¬ 
cial case, to put on their lordships Jour^ 
nals a resolution contrary to the regular 
mode of proceeding. He contendedv that 
all the advantage which ought to be de¬ 
rived by those who opposed tne bill would 
be derived from proceedings consistent 
with the ordinary rules of courts of jus¬ 
tice. He contended, that the proper and 
regular mode ofsproceeding was, that the 
witnesses should be fully cross-examiped 
immediately after the examination' in 
chief.->-With respect to not knoviiig 
all the circumstances and idl the fact# that 
relate to those witnesses, that wimld 
questionably ,be a ground foe stmrther 
cross-examinatkm, consirtently wdfoi'the 
ordinary course of prKeedidg ki our 
courts of justice. If, from aoy drcuoH 
stances, a material qjestkm abould not 
diave been put on Ae first cross-mcamina- 
tioo, ^bat also u^ld be a ground for a 
aidMeqlKnt cross-examination. Vor what 
purpose, then, he would ask^ could this 
oxtraordinary pooceeding be required or 
udopted, unletft for the purpose of garbling 
the evidence? In his opinion it could be 
'for no other purpose. He should there¬ 
fore witfabola bis assent from it^ and he 
must say, that estaUisbed as a'prece- 
dent, it would be the most mischievous one 
ever pstablislied, • . 

.' iThe -* House divided*-CoDtents (^for 
krd Hatfowhy's amendment), 121; Not- 


eont«atstfiA 06 d/lVIi\Jori^ifdr ttlibianeod^ 
ment, 15. tii n * ’nooo 
' Lord Brth^ expnesied Jiiijt,lfrtifMat(Oit 
at the vote whiebt had justibedfigiveer^aa 
it relieved her majesty's coualielidrom 
many or the difficulties whi<ih'»irtMdd 
otherwise fetter them in the diseb^Mjef 
their duty. In fact, the state an/uuiich 
the roafter stood before thtt dadeien was 
confusion worse confoundld* Having; 
however, got thus far, tlie period was 
perhaps ariived, when every remaining 
difficulty might be set aside. The noble 
earl opposite had, yesterday, said, that the 
refusal of a list ol witnesses, in the first 
instance, was productive of advantage to 
her majesty, more than equivalent to any 
disadvantage arising from a publication of 
the evidence. Supposing tliiato bo tiue, 
it only showed them, that the efi'ect of 
committing an error was, their being 
obliged to make concessions, which might 
otherwise be avoided. [The noble lord 
spoke in so low a tone, as to be at iiitci- 
vals inaudible below the bar]. Hie vote 
to'nhich the llousu had come, only eon^ 
vinced him more and more of tbo ncces-- 
siiy of still doing what the House; in his 
opmion, ought to have done at firrt 
-xbUow her majesty a list of witnesses, 
and a specification of the times When, and 
the places where, the alleged acts ef eri,- 
mmality were said to have been commitiled. 
He meant, tbarefiore, to move, that the 
House should now adjourn for uicb a tim'e 
as slwuld enable her majesty's counsel to 
make the necessary inquiries in order to 
prepare for hec detWee. And in order to 
Acertain what time would be necessary, 
he should propose, that counsel be heard 
at the bar on the subject. He could not 
conceive what objection existed against a 
motion of tins kind. The witnesses were 
all here, and he toOk it for granted undnr 
adequate protection. It was seen, tint 
the names and evidence of the witnesses 
already examined bad gone forth to the 
public, and yet no violence or insult was 
ofiered to them. IVbat disadvantage, 
irbat danger, then, could arise from fm- 
niahiog her majesty with the names of the 
remaining witnesses i If her majesty did 
receive ssiitft of i^itnesses, she ought also 
to know wFiat they were to nr iam a gaipit 
her, he did not medn fo detail, bm 
ally what each witness was to be coiled on 
to substantiate, and weeifying also Ibe 
times and places. This, bui^repesfted, 
would only be doing whM ought, in his 
opinion, to have been done U first. Tluin 
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ibe wboJ^ Qf t|ii}>Qvideiice..wduId be gone 
through regularly; ^fbe attorney-general 
could go negularly thraugh b» case, and 
her majesty’s counsel could go on dz die 
in dim with the cross-examination, until 
the case lor the Crown was closed. Then, 
on the close of the defence, the attorney- 
general would have an opportunity of re¬ 
plying. He might, be asked, what would 
be die case if the Crown should afterwards 
proceed to-'call new witnesses, if they 
were allowed to make out a new case i 
But he answered this would not be so. 
If it became necessary on the part of the 
Crown to have new witnesses, their lord- 
ships would have an opportunity of acting 
under the best advice from those persons 
who had for so long a time been adminis¬ 
tering justice in the country. He should 
theretbre move, *< That the counsel for 
the bill'be instructed to deliver to her 
majesty’s counsel a list of the remaining 
witnesses together with a specification of 
the names and places to which their evi¬ 
dence was to apply.” If this was carried, 
he should then move, that counsel he heard 
as to the period of adjournment .which 
would be necessary. . 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to a^ 
Ills noble friend, whether he meant this as 
a revival of his former motion, on the 
same subject, which had been negatived ? 
He asked this, as he conceived it to be 
\ery different. This motion would go to 
preclude the couimel for the bill from cal¬ 
ling any new witnesses. 

Lord Lr^kine said, he meant it as a re¬ 
vival of his' motion^ When a question 
arose, ns to the Crown calling new wif- 
nesses, their lordstups would, he con- 
feived, be governed by the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of the courts of justice* By the vote 
which had been given, Uidt bad been 
gained which otherwise would have been 
l^sU But the motion he was about to 
make was at the same time mort favoura- 
blo, and more just towards her majesty. 

The clerk here read at the desire oflord 
Jifauderdale, the former motion of lord 
Erskine from the Journals. ■ • 

, The Earl of Lauderdale said, -that his 
object; in having the motion read, was, to 
show tjbat it differed in jts cIuijK.fi1er front 
that>w%ih^'hia.iiob{g,^iend juit made 
the wa^ more extravagant' 
and-petfe^atsong than, that which thw, 
l»r4|ddfM*had negatived. Aftet. alludu^. 
toiwe-/^0li0tan«y nf.-his noble friend, in 
uoUu^^.the ^ameD^ent of lord Har- 
(hen in pro|ioung that the 
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present motion should do uwhy witii that 
amendrodttt nlteigeriierr the noble lord 
proceedsd-toaskhwbyhe (lord £r»kine) 
did nott if be meant to hidhesueh a/no- 
tion, spare the House the labour of four 
hours (h'acussioiH and propose his motion 
in tlie morning? It'appeared to him that 
there were some persons who when they 
got an inch would take an ell. 

Lord Erskine said, that nothing was 
more easy than to give the noble lord a 
satisfactory answer. In the morning, 
when he came to the House, the noble 
earl (Liverpool) interfered, and proposed 
to give to counsel that mode of examina¬ 
tion which the House had before refused 
[“ no, no’’]. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the House had not before come to any 
, determination on the subject. 

Lord Erskine continued—Be it so. 

: He understood that the<House appeared 
inclined to give that, which before they 
appeared disinclined to .give. He there¬ 
fore postponed his motion until he saw to 
what determination the House was likely 
; to come on the other subject. Surely he 
‘ could not refuse voting for what he con¬ 
ceived to be good, because titere was 
something which he conceived was better 
and ought to be granted. He waited 
-until he saw what was the opinion of the 
House, ^a«d his noble friend,, who had 
risen fioithruafe him out of the possession 
of the House, now cotnpiaiiied that he 
bad not brought-forwardViis motion soon- 
enough. Hb did not mean that the coun¬ 
sel for the'^Crowo should be bound by the 
act of William, but he wislied that the 
Crown should, after the cross-examination, 
not caU^hom they pleased, but that they 
shoukl ^11 eu^ evidence would be* 
legtd in a court ^f )aw. He would give 
{hem the option calling auch witnesses, 
as tbey.thoi^t ifece88aty,<>ttnder th4Bd<i^ 
vice and ,opinion of the learned juo^esi; 
Their Ipjrdships fiWque^Wly said, foat they 
wished to asaimdate tn& proceedingv. as 
nearly as poMibie, to a proceeding in n 
,court.ofjn8tice, and with that view it wasir'. 
Aat he:-aew proposed atf adjournment, hn 
order that-the case nught, when- it .ag^nr 
came, prooeed.jWithout interrUidlonis' j,: 

Earh,^/(id‘ld said^^tbat^he moiimitahn 
ready agreed uptm by their.lerdihipsgivfti 
the accused 8aL^vaniag)ft-vriiicli,tj«^ovi! 
ail the oircumatancos, he thought 'it wds» 
desirable shooldf bo. 'giveiif: But it^ wai^ 
(Mite 8 diffhrajqlrtiiingto ado^t siiGhihtim’‘v 
tum ihs that'nOmipi;ip<MMd)% ibo Aoltth 
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■nd learned lord. The ^n^ooer m^on 
was agreed to, for thepuffteseof prevtnt* 
tog the tixatninidiiQn of witnesses fiwm 
beiiyg interminable; it'was'‘giltBnted’<to 
avert tliat miMbid^ and 
cused the advantages now tw be 

obtained in a dii&reat'form- by tbe.fioble 
and learned lord’s motion. In fiict^ the 
present proposition had been already dis^ 
cussed and decided upon by iheir lord¬ 
ships; he had stated his objections to it 
at the time; they were all in full force 
•still, with others superadded to them; 

} ret, notwithstanding the decision already 
tad upon the motion, it was now in¬ 
troduced again for their consideration, 
without even a hint of the necessity 
of calling upon the counsel for the 
bill to know whether it would not behigh- 
Iv prejudicial to the proceedings upon 
that bill to give the list of witnesses now 
fur the second thne claimed; Was this 
motion, he would ask, founded^upon an as;- 
sumption that all the witnesses were here, 
and therefore that na difficulty Could 
arise in complying with the demand i He 
did not know that the noble and learned 
lord had any authority for Such an as¬ 
sumption. But before tliey acted upon- 
an assumption of that kind, they ought-to 
call in the attorney-general, and ask hint 
whether he had all his witnesses ltere.< 
Suppose they were all here, ’and that a 
list was given, wliac security had their 
lordships, that, from day to ctey^ the 'per¬ 
sons whose nahies composed that list 
would not be exposed, and that too,dur¬ 
ing an adjournment to investigate their, 
character, to the mosttibellnus ebd tlah- 
derous imputations, just as'those had been 
who had already undergone exaft^atiun f 
If the attorney-general Were calira open 
by the authority of th^irj^rdships to pve 
a list of his witnesses, ww'that' list<to b^ 
deemed conclusive? Was:i^ atterfisy- 
general) after the adjourntneiit* aird-after 
perhaps furtiter i^tmatibn had put hihi 
la'possession of flew evidence upon nost 
important facts, to be cotioludcd by his 
list» and ^deprived of the opporhinity, 
however, to theattaipmentof the 

ends of Justice, .of prodocing such wit¬ 
nesses? And yee, thaimfghlbat^ efiect 
of acceding to the noble and leaniad lord’s 
matloir. - A case Of high treason, their' 
lecdsbips'knew,* was the' only case m 
which 8 list of witnessea was granted to 
theacoused. He v^uid ask them, if their 
expesience of^tba clpgiiillba' of that rota 
ai«iled^ahy^4itetE«i|^iiieot. to dtem to 
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extanAitl It was f rbb'>thelr ancestors had 
amedo th,o’lale, buv titley itm>k care in 
the mode of its enactmont; to throw t^ its 
operation from their own timeSi<'^'3b fact, 
it never ^as acted upon undi thC tlWie of 
lord George Gordon- Their only^t^p^ 

! ricnce of the rule was therefore frt>tii>thttt 
time; a'ld ho much doubted whethbf 'ft 
furnished them with any very 'cogeif tif¥ 
guments for extending the Sphere of its 
operation. He certainly, speaking for 
himself, saw in that experience any thtng 
but an inducement to extend the eiiect of 
the rule. Even on the very first occasion 
when it was called into action, lord George 
Gordon, under whose name at least the 
dreadftil riots of 1780 took place, mainly 
escaped by strength of that rule. He 
would also appeal to the recollection of 
the noble and learned lord, in more recent 
cases than lord George Gordon’s,'whether 
his experience impressed him with any 
desire to extend to other cases that pro¬ 
vision which was allowed in cases of high 
treason. Did not that noble and learned 
lord recollect one case, in which immedi¬ 
ately after this list of witnesses was given, 
a principal witness suddenly dls&ppeared f 
Apd whether,after tbeiWostminuteinquiry, 
there was not every reason to brieve, 
fVom the best' information that cdUYd be 
obtained at the time, that that witness bad 
. fallen a vibUm to an assassin. This was 
at least one consequence which had been 
ascribed to that rule. Take even the very 
’last dase of high treason which had oc¬ 
curred in this country. The evidence 
which led to a conviction in tliat case w^s 
tfroughi home to the parties by a chain of 
facts, which was kept together with the 
greatest pains and the utmost care. If 
the smalls link in that chain had been 
, broken,- it wbuld have been fatal to 'the 
prosecution; and yet, ifi that very case, 
two d.iy« after the list of witnesses which 
bound thd'Grown was given in, a witness 
was obtained who, if sooner discovered,' 
would have placed the prosecution beyond 
alt visk^f^and brought home in the most 
oonclusive manner the guilt of the parties- 
Wer^ tliey< then, prepared to extend the 
{uincipleof a rule wh>ch.«ften the 
, attathmcMapf the ends of iustiee tfh 
what principle, behad 
itors ftamed that rtller • Not’ for'-lheipur-**"- 
,pose of enabling thea^cosed to 
amine with more e^^kfter oblailt>kltj‘'a 
.knowledge of the dhataCim’S'of^^t^^^^it- 
nessea : but solely in ordenfo eaable^hyao- 
cused to collect, fsom themiifb^tid pliietM 
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W^TtencH^ thtf'iftalorfrjef 
tfi1^peci0c ‘]^osecutbrT»lid 

to (robstantiiite. ‘^'Tliat-'tirtfa^'ihe Bpecifiei 
re'di^on' foir whlcR tRe framed. 

Ifa Snowied^e of the naSi^s'dAU fesidence- 
of the wftn'esses^ were, necessary fn this 
case before the accused coold prepare a 
defence, then (li§ same informatifm mhst 
be necessary ih"'other casett, wlie^her' civil 
or etiibiAalVso that if thi rule once be> 
came edtenStdi the whole principle of the 
law of evidence must undergo alteration 
from b'egiUfdng to end. He repeated, that 
he saw n6’*ehd to the alterations in the 
form of judicial proceedings which they 
must admit, if they agreed to the motion 
of the noble and learned lord Apposite. 

Lord Holland said, that it had been 
his fixed inii^An to talce no part what¬ 
ever in this troablesome, tedious, ahd he 
would add, disgusting business, in which 
their lordships hod been pleased to involve 
themselves; but the noble eart who had 
jnSt spoken, and bis noble friend on-the* 
crosa-oeneb, bad introduced topics and 
matter sp extraneous to that imihediittAfy- 
before them, that, notwithstanding'^ hw 
previous intention, he could not 
from occupying the attention of the House' 
on the present occasion. ‘ He should h'aVe'' 
thought," indeed, that the eonsistency'oV 
inconsistency df any noble lord Os to the 
paVticolat' mode of 'pitoeeedTng' -to ' be 
adopted in'hearing-evidence ih this'dis¬ 
gusting case, could hdve afforded nO op- 
portunityloa mli^fcei'"of the Crowh to 
have risen fh his place fn 'parliament', and 
pl^aded.ngaihst the best law whichf i^Waj^ 
the blessing of diis country-to enjoy. ^ It 
was stQl natthal, perhaps, that some' in^' 
dividuais Should see a connexion between 
tvlft subjects which to him s'eemed‘S0' 
disjunct and immeasurabi/ distant f^om 
each othbr. It was natural, perhaps, thai- 
tlR distinction should be altogetheVbv^-' 
lofflced bv members of thatpsi^jr in'the' 
sthtc^ vtno, for the last foffy years, saw 
riwhingin the public feelihgi ofthecoun^' 
was not fraught with tt^on-to 
tW4h l^we'r, and’that treason of w 

more ndAfgnant dye than any which ,l%d 
ever pricedbd it. Tliose whO had^mthti^ 
of(iihe eveSHS* Of'thd' 
].<\;k-fmrt«*5Cnrs,didrfitt|M nowfin aftehfdt^ 

of inOonsistency 
'Vrhmj^nwerful proieSsiemm^^ 
eilbiRid^^^cbm^iaS%lMk’ihat most gtOi^- 
dM aiRl W ancestors, > he 

rim’d Ht31arid|L‘^antfaaariy'othermeft Whw'l 
nMHhtoly dipphtwitfi him upon public 
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afhdrt^osNdin aJI^ pn^bilitiri»l|atlhejr 


no' 


Gret^tWimus tl|ebK)4asstM^ tbo'^Are- 
sent««ssN(:^(^ffie^8sdtlM (deasure.^of 
their to0ill^^4^0 dhtiatalav> tt^^housand 
ttmes|^MifeA'‘t*dii^ thecon* 

samemnpof HhanriMit^.wbiehmow’seeciuid 
to mny of their lordships stvfuB of impaOi* 
fections. He could not sit in; silence and' 
hear an act so full ’of value impugned, 
without entering his protest against all 
the facts and all the reasons which induced ' 
the noble earl apposite to inveigh against 
it in the speech which he had just deliver* 
ed. -It seemed, indeed, to be the opinion 
of the noble earl, that a man’s being ac¬ 
quitted of a charge of high treason proved 
—what I—not the .man's innocence, but 
that the law of high treason itself was in¬ 
conveniently'fran^ for the attainment of. 
the ends of justice. Did he mean to ss^ 
tliajt them''Was no protection for govern¬ 
ment from the machinations of traitors, 
where such a law for high treason existed 
os'that which prevailed in this country! 

If he did: then for.the sanie'reoson there 
was. no protectionr-for the authorities ii% 
Seotland, where such a law had for age$, 
if he was rightly informed,' been in force; . 
where the parties in all cruninal cases 
muiually'exchanged lists of witnesses at' 
'difihreatdntervals, and derived a reoipco*f 
cal'beojiftt from the practice. There' 
mi^t,: petitaps, he some inconvenience 
fe)ti%’ias |froseeQter,in rarticular cases, 
arisbig out of the practice ; but irastliere' 
aay 'tOQonveuicecfr to the justice' of die 
ct^try, commensurate with the safeguards 
ofthesuiijeetailsiBff DUt.ofiiti That her 
thcM^t; wits ilbe only qoeatien irhMi eiiw 
lighten^ iaen:had to consider, in mriawv 
in]^4befo^rationref thatnwetr wbidesooui' 
CM. %‘Dpon tbit point.betwas rea^-tu: 
Mn isfue wbh Ab noUm^eailJCpposite ;ir 
bathe mpeided, he oeeid;:4m>>fi^an:i«*jii 
stimt sicsiledt ai^hesi* ssDdhi.asdqgpEipUiitnir' 
g^bn of Aeactmitfast^Iaasedihe^ifahii') 
esrH' to itate' hK oww jn^dmec'didbimd#^ 
Hqually' {trepided^eiar h^ttof^etduestihc: 
prdetieali filet of ttie^expeiiaibesifllfaiibHl^) 
fo^y yc»»8vi«amdoagl^do«|imidtdidlir tl^ 
ihc crotde e«rb.ws: fow nshiud g^mgehm^lnt 
hgainarthe^piiiweiplt bfi thi5BenrtitIh> amt 
detfted)i|)ar 

lawrto be’ibhien;’iMuSdkntK»lpmplt>{iWi^ 
Bid^ihosracqtd^s idlui^ktcfrhisufy iJien ’ 
bpinfen praaeii|ie 3 tb^illw aifewii^ (|pu 
did - dic^ not^ ;jmtr8sy, .phew 

tdtfaat Jew 

the seeiiidtyisliiif^^^s/di 1 
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8Q<1 profierttefl. Oo the subjeot imui^ 
(Iwtay W(bre their lordslups, Ue*ehoii}di 
not DOW be pnevdced to pronounce eoy 
opinipn. As to the eharge of ioconsjit^ 
ency arisioi' out he fisered #(e 

greater part'of tb^r krtUbips .woehlK he 
tore the bunness was overy be more or. 
leM tehtted with Ibid imputetion.-iThe 
noble eari opnosite (Harrowd)') had *o 
far acted candidly, that he admitted it 
was much better to indulge an expecta¬ 
tion which counsel were led, though.per¬ 
haps on too slight grounds, to entertain, 
rather than d^ppoint it, when it was 
considered as likely to prove advan¬ 
tageous to an accuse. In that view he 
entirely concurred with the noble earl; 
but he was still at a loss to see how the 
imputation of inconsistency applied in the 
casei It mighti he could csstly conceive, 
prove inconvenient to comply with this 
promise or supposed promise.; but bow it 
was inconsistent be had: yet to learn. 
Their lordships loudly talked of not de¬ 
parting from the forms and principles of 
justice; but they forgot altogether; that 
neither-in form nor insubstanoe were they 
acting jndiciallyr. - They were -acting 
throughout legisUtivdy, bothin-the/prin- 
cipie of die bill and all thecoUatecal parts 
of it. Ttey were,. therdSare, hef couf 
tended, in every al^ they took upon tHe 
bill; entitled to exercise thehr jud^nfints 
upon the policy, - the aecessUy^^fnd the 
expediency of the measure; oof dmt they 
were to aet niijultly, but that-they wre, 
while they kept in viewwbatever of justice 
was involved, in the case,4tot9to lose sight 
of the expediency and hecesst^ df it; 
which we^ essential parts^of (hmc’dand-' 
deration. ' Above all, tbby'abi^dv’Jp 
justice, to thamsehres; iwxrjittticei^U^. 
illdstribas de{endiuia#*^f^tiwo nodes 
attaiiiing-thbcsamet.^j^ w£ne.>bp«a;to^ 
tlieni, select tfast^ vhtM .ind'^^the 
libsffsl appcaranfia. tewirdw: tlia<«(xmsed, ; 
and >whioh^was;B^e:icecsoDmdb to diC!; 
gMcnd fnlasalYgiwh'eej'r With reference 
to the course puniued^by* hit nobleand 
learned fl^nd.|iord£rsktne), and. which 
had dfaw^doMn* i^Qn^him a charge of 
inaaDMtei^ aet^ in ^ die pro* 

aende of hit mfeleadd fean^Tridadr say i 
all bo dHM^ t of tbe^poadu^ ^had pur?. 
MMtitthriMgfaout .thik.jttaforttmate. bnsi- 
netkt tet'ha miukl noc«rc£rain from' say-^ 
ing, dne in. the midmrof these callpiutol^. 
predeedings,.^ ^hUa^elt 

aAdgtatiimo,tiM dt leeid^" hie noble;nnd 
imanidihim'lBtai^up at his atkranced 
VOL. II. 


stage c^life, and with renqwat^d'Vrgour 
lexeit the eaeigios of his inla^ to uphold 
the great fabric of tboseJawii,. the inte¬ 
grity of which at an earlier peipiQdJie 
serted with the vigour of youth, apd.vith 
ail the powers of a genius unexmnpM in 
his owu times, and neyer exceeded-n env. 
The attachment whieh he felt toward 
such a man acting still in the d^me of 
life upon the same noble principles which 
rendered his name illustrious at its outset, 
even d^raded as the House stood in this 
disgusting business, compensated him id ' 
some degree, by the gratification and de¬ 
light which it elicited, by the displi^ of so 
much personal worth and virtue^, tor the 
ourailiation which he had to endure from 
a contemplation of other matters. His 
noble and learned friend’s fame would go 
down ansuhied to posterity. 

The Eari of Limerick was of opinion, 
that the permission already granted the 
counsel against the bill, of cross-exor 
mining at their own time and discretion, 
gave them every opportunity of acquiring 
information which they could desire 
pecting tlw • witnesses for the bill. -iHo 
thought, therefore, the learned lord’s joof*. 
tion uinieeeasarjf’. The time, in fact, be-/ 
tween the first production of a witngsf, 
and the cross-examination, as he i^ndef- 
-stoOjdit was to be permitted, would give 
every opportunity which could be req|utre(L 
for scrutinizing the characters of the wit¬ 
nesses. 

* Lord CttUhorpe thought the motion of 
the noble and learned lord the only one 
calculated-to extricate the House frqgi 
tile dilemma in which it was placed by the 
proceeding Uiat had already taken place; 
otherwise, he feared, their lordships’ pro- 
ceeduigs would be in their duration inter¬ 
minable. . Ahy alternative which could 
extricate, them from such a situatiou, he 
thought it dmirable to adopt. Any thing 
which cewld rescue them from such an 
investigation as that in which they'were, 
about to enshark, in a manner that a^prd.- 
ed no prospect , of the termination of their 
proceeding, he was most auxioua to ^e 
adopted by their ferdshipa-/. ^ 
view‘he ,Ho.iidd certainly viMO 
learned IwadVl' potion* ns bettor that, 

which . , 

that$as la?*" 

as he >waa-ip>la h#should Jty .and.Aii? 
effect,.to their' Iprdshpj^; jpstructioaeJp, 
the proceedings in this e^i-jwbi^v§r his 
own opioiQD happened jfo Ito.jpoa any 
one of thcse.instractions. Hestill-appr^/ 

3 Z 
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hcnci«d the great evil o'f an Interminable ' 
duration of these procccd||)gs, frotn the 
operatjion of the permission granted in the 
motion which hud been just adopted bj 
thdr lordships. They had that mo¬ 
tion, the grounds of which it was not for 
him now to discuss, placed the accused 
in a more favdurable situation than any 
other acctised was placed in, in the history 
of thi^ir jurisprudence upon any legislative 
tiirasu'rc. Upon a comparison of the pro¬ 
position now made by the noble and learn¬ 
ed lord' with chat just adopted, he cer¬ 
tainly had, of the two, stronger objections 
to the motion now before their lordships. 

LfOrd Erskine, in explanation, entreated 
that their lordships would even now pause 
before* they went further into this pro¬ 
ceeding. If they still determined to go 
on, he should, in the progress of the bu¬ 
siness devote whatever experience he had 
in judicial proceedings to guide him 
through tlieir lordships’ forms. 

The House then divided upon lord 
Krskine’s motion, when the numbers 
were—Contents, 61; Not-contents, 164: 
majority against the motion, 103. 

List of the Minority and Majority on the 
Earl of Harro'fxdtfs Motion. 


Bill p/ Paim and Penalties 
•Kosslyn 

Lord 




Vise. 


lelson 
M.uigrave 
fiarewood • 
♦Minto 
’'.Verulam 
Morley 
Beauchamp 
*Bldsinton 
Westmorland 
•Darnley 
•Be&boroiigh 
Courtown 
Clare 
Cassilis 
*Breadalbanc 
Aboync 
Lake 
•Anson 
Melville 
♦Duncan 
•Hood 
•Torringlon 
•Bolingbroke 
•Clirdcn 


Abp. of York 
Bp. of Cerk 


Oxford 

Glocesler 

Peterborough 

Chester 
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ISt David’s 
Worcester 
♦Dacre 
2ouch . 
Audley 
Howard 
•§ay & Sele 
•Belhaveii 
Middleton 
•King 
Grantham 
•Holland 
•Ducie 
•llawkc 
•Foley 
Walsinghani 
Berwick 
♦Ga^ 
Grenville 
•Auckland 
♦Dnndas 
•Yarborough 
•Downc 
♦Gwydir 
•Bolton 
•Alvanley 
•Erskine 
Gambicr 
Hopetoun 
Combcrmerc 
Hill 

I'rudhoe 

Hutchinson 


Those marked with an asterisk voted in, 
favour of lord Erskinc’s motion to ad^* 
jeurn. 


Contents. 


DukeofGIecester 
Wellington 
Northumber¬ 
land 
Dorset 
•Portland 
•irnmiltoii 
•Devonshire 
Bedford 
•St. Alban'’s 
Beaufort 
*G ration 
♦Argyll 
•Leinster 

Ma(qyof*l.ansdown 
. Quccusberry 
‘ ■ Bath .. 

Cofnv^is 
ileadmrM 
,.Anglesi|iF < 
jficwhshfrc 
' "Himtlcy V. 

>> r,i itbntingdon ' 

. *Suffolk 



•Albemhrlc 
Coventry 
•Jersey 
palcarras * 
Rosebery 
•Oxford 
fCowper 
' Stanhope 
* Fomfret 
Harrington 
Warwick 
Buckingham¬ 
shire 

•Fitxwilliam 
•Hardwicke 
•Darlington^ 
•llchester 
Dclawar 
' Bathurst 
^iSl’rowby 
, •GrdSvenor 
•Forlescuc 
•Carnarvon 
Liverpool 
Kingston 
Longford 
Mayo 

Donoughmorc 


Not-contents. 


Duke of York 
* Clarence 
Richmond 
Rutland 
Newcastle 
Montrose 
. Athol 

Marq ofConyngham 
,61igo 

Winchester 
» >Ely 

Camden 
, Exeter V. « 
Thoraona 
Stafford ^ 
I/>thian 
Tweedale 
Nurthamptoa 
, Doqcgfdl 

Earlof PembroTce .. 
Denbmh 
, Stamlurd 
, Wincbllsca., 
ShaflesbuVy 
. .Abingdon ' - t . 

•Plymouth. 

. ■ ‘ Rocbfctrd 

Homer... 

Aylesfiw 
Maeclew 


•Waldegraiu 
Ashburnham 
Portsmouth 
Egremonl 
Harcourt 
Chatham 
Romney 
Mounl-Edge- 
conibe 
•Carrick 
Digby 

* Mansfield 
Caledon 
Mountcashel 
Craven 
Chichester 
, .L^im'erick f 
, Powia 
.^Gos^rd . 

. Man'vers 
„ ;,€^,ford 
:,;i^usdalo: 
f, Calhcart. 

Whitworth."' 
..f.BrQWAlcw 
.St.^rmaUF8 

; Morton 
Moray. ,.,r 
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Vise. 


against her Majutjf. 


Bp of 


Lord 


Exmouth 

Rodney 

Sidmoulli 

Somers 

Curzon 

Montagu 

Sydney 

Sufheld 

> Hampden 

Keityoo 

*Hereford 

Amherst 

Tuam 

Douglas 

Canterbury 

Selsea , 

Landafr* 

Rous . 

Ely 

*CaI1thorpe 

Exeter 

Rolle, 

Bangor 

Bayning 

St. Asaph's 

Northwick 

I-ondon 

St. Helens 

De Clifford 

Redesdule 

.Clinldn 

*£llenl)orough 

Forbes 

Arden 

Saltoun 

Sheffield 

Gray 

Manners 

Colville 

Harris 

Napier 

Eldon Chan. 

Scarsdale 

♦Carrington 

Dynevor 



Counsel were accordingly called in, and in¬ 
formed, “ That under the special circumstan¬ 
ces of the case, the House consented to the 
counsel for the Queen proceeding in their 
cross-examination in the manner they pro- 
posetl; namely, that they may ho at liberty 
to cross-examine witnesses immediately after 
the examination in chief, to such extent as 
they may think proper, with liberty to call 
hack the witnesses at a future time, for such 
further cross-examinationas they may desire.” 
Then Meidge. Barbara Kress was again called 
in, and further cross-examined l>y Mr. 
Brougham as follows, through the inter¬ 
pretation of Mr. Kersten. . ; 


Wh^ife do you Jive now ? In‘ a private 
house. 

Where? I cannot say this. 

ITuw far is it from this place ? ' I came in a 
Cl.; f-h; I do not know how far it is. 

(in which side of the river is,it? 'We came 
over a bridged ' ‘ ' * 

W ho lives in ]he house with you? (jlily tlie 
people of the house. 

Where doesyour brotlfor|Sve? ite is with 
me. y 

In the same house? Yfa. 

lias he given you any money ?' No. 

Did he never giv^^bii any niotiey ? No, 
at ro time, ray brjtncr did-not. 

Did your brother at no tiihe ever promise 
to give voh any at a future time ? /Not my 
brother, nc^aimot promise to me any thing. 

Why cannot j^ur brother promise to you 
any thing ? How could he promise to me any 
thing. 

Ifo 'you mean that he has ho money of his 
own? Only that which he look from home. 

What trade is he ? A potter. 

Is he a workman, or has he a manufactory 
of his own ? He is a master potter. 

What is yftur father ? My» hither was a ser- 
jeaot in {the army; he is dead. 
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Is your mqther alive? No; l,i>ave a.-father* 
in-law now. , * i 

What is your fatlwr in-law ? He' is a 
master weaver, but he no lonijer ciitieS on his 
business, because he is too old. 

Did any ^person give you any inoney*bc* 
fore you came over here? No ; except the 
gentleman in Carlsruhe, those ducats. 

Did n^ body promise to gtve you any nioi' 
ney afterwards? No. ,, 

Did nobody promise logiveypu any money 
after you should come back to Carlsruhe from 
England ? Nobody promised me any thing. 

Will you swear upon the oath you have 
taken, that no person promised to give you 
any advantage of any sort after you came 
back from England? Nobody has promised 
me any thing, but they said I should have 
die damagement when 1 came over.,, 

Mr. Gottermann, —Compensation for the 
time 1 had lost.” 

IIow much were you to have for compensa¬ 
tion? [Through Mr, llcrsten.'X I cannot say 
what 1 should get. 

Who was it that told you you should get 
compensation ? Tho minister, our minister. 

Which minister? 1 said to him I must be 
compensated for the loss of my situation. 

Mr. GoUermann. —“ That 1 should lose ray 
place by it, and I must receive some coinpcii- 
satiun for it.” , 

What minister are you speaking of? 
[Through Mr. Kerslen.^ M- dc lierckslctt; 
that gentleman told me that if I would not 
go voluntarily, I should he forced. 

• Whose minister is lie ? I cannot tell this. 

Is he not minister of the duke of liaden? 

I do not know whether ho is minister of 
foreign affairs, or for the interior. 

• MT.^oltermann. —Tlial she docs not know 
whether he is minister in the country, or 
ambassador. 

JWr. Brougham. —Do you mean that you d« 
not know whether he is one of the duke’s 
own ministers, or a minister at the duke’s 
cdurt? [Through Mr. Ker.sten.\ I’lohably; 

I do not know, 1 only know his name; 1 
have not yet hud any business with that gen¬ 
tleman, except just this. . 

How did you happen to see that gcnllcman ? 
They'have jailed me. 

Do you mean that he sent for you ? Yes. 
Did be not come to llie rooms in liie inn 
where you lived? Not M, de Bcrckslctt. 

Did not M, Von lledcn come to look at 
tlte rooms in the inn while you were there ? 

I did not see him. 

Do Voii knpw that he was there ? I cannot 
tell, I liavgjjmver seen him. ^ ■ 

Did ypu^e, aftbr the princes s ^tcft t lie 
inn, any other gei^niuti couic'^TllgWi iws, 
look at the roomr, I have seen /lobudy 
except Herr von Grimm, who came in the 
rooms and walked about there. ‘ 

Mr. GoUermann. —He IrKigcd iii the inn. 
How long had Herr von (3 limm lodged in 
the inn befofc the princess came Iheie? I 
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have not-j(teid^Jf,M*eirtion cannot swear to that, becatise I have never 
to this, I had other business. seen that they dine* there; I have not paid 

What part of the hoiitd-dSd Herr Von altentiontoil,, I had other business. 

Grimm lodge inf HeRt^tSdiW that house,'th Will you swear that the princess ^dPer- 
No. IS, and his brother m No. 14; before garni did not dine at cotirt every day they 
the'princess arrived he lived hi No. IS were in your house living ? I cahnot know 
a,j(j 15 . this, whether they dined at court, or where 

Did he not give up No. 12 for the accom- they dined, 
modation of the 'princess? Yes, as #nuch as Did you see the princess and Pergami, and 
I have seen. the rest of her royal highness’s suite go to 

Did he not return after the princess left, court, during the lime they were there? I 
and go into No, 12 to look at what was there? have seen them twice going away in a 
Yes, he ran about just whetl the rooms were carriage, but wliclher they Went to court I do 
left open, and he took again the room after- not know. 

Have you seen the grand duke come to the 
Was there any body with him when he inn, to wait on her royal highness? The real 
came to look P When he ran about in the grand duke, and several other gentlemen, I 
rUoitis theit! came two other gentlemen, one nave scon come up to the princess, 
ol them was hi4 brother. ‘ Mr. J»ro«gA/im to Mr. Go/termann.—i lave 

Who was the other ? I cannot tell this. you ever examined this tWtncss bclore, out ot 
Was he a German or an Englishman? I Court? Mr. GoUermanti.-Never in my life, 
do not know this neither, I never heard them Did you never see her before she came 
Speak, and I did not pay any attention here? Mr. Co/forwomi.—Never ni my life. 

You never saw her till other clay ? Mr. 
What is Herr von Grimm ? As much as t Ooitemann. I never saw her till she came 
could hear, he is the ambassador of Wirtein- to the bar on Friday last. _ - « « 

Have you ever seen her since out of Court P 

What is his brother ? I cannot tell this Mr. OoUermnn. Never, 
neither. 'Mr. Brou^ham to the Witness .—What do 

How oft had you seen the princess before you mean by come up to the princess? 
Ihie day that you say Jwu wont into Ihc room, [By Mr . KerstenJ]^! can say nothing aboutit. 
cincl s'axfr her with Pergami? I have seen her On you mean that they came to pay their 
Tcry iitllfc, I had loo much occupation to pay respects to her royal highness? Yes, probably 
attention to it. - they came to make their visit or court. 

Did not yoii wait upon her at breakfast in Did you ever happen to see them so come ^ 
the morning f No. more than once while the princesS' was 

■ Did yOu ncvfT sec the princess at breakfast there? Only once; it was just when I went 
in tlic morning ? Once I came in, and when downstairs, that the gentlemen went up 
1 was to take the mantle to clean it, 1 have stairs. '• „ . , t , 

seen her. • ‘ Mr. GaUismann.—** Anfl then I retired up 

Wew it after that time you saw her in the stairs." ' , 

room with Pergami in the ev^ningP ‘Yes, ^ Mr. repeated that sho went 

afterwards. * , down ^irs. 

Do you mean that you saw the princess in, -Did you ever happen to see them so come 
the TOum with Pergami, after youhadjbe^n more than oncej while the princess was there? 
called in at breakfast, or that you had Ifora, Mr. Only once, 

called in at breakfast after you had seen the. When was it? Ihe other gentleman came 
princess with Pergami ? Yes, Aterwards they Vrilh him. • c ' 

called me, for thej had spilt something vihich .'White did hemroyai highness reedve the 
1 was ordered to clean away. • duke ? I saw thai; they_ went up stairs, and 

Do you mean that it was after you lad thenhwcislupto we uiirdstonr. 
been called in in the morning to wipe up ■ Dayou mean to regfeant-that the grand 
that slop, that you saw the princess and^ 'diikd and his suite passwi(to> visit the princess 
Pergami in the evening ? Yes, aftefwanls. at the momenl.thatyOtt'ifcBre coming out of 
Wbfere did the princess dine on the day on the rootn ? No; I'have Kcn tiat they Went 
the'«rvtning of which'you saw her in the up: tbeh I went down''Stait8ia^agaJn up.- 
room^th Poigami ? I caniwt say thi?, I <fo Do you mean to sa;^' tbo^nrad duke 
sWVhridtW and his suite caroedmmediately.aRer you left 

tWd sl^i^'dihe in the in® P N||ibI have not; theroom where the .prinaesa was? ii Oan^t 
seen have not dined wilh^ us:* - ‘ . say whe^thcr it was on the same day^ ov' j#ne- 

"W etcri dine It^-the inn, during the; ther it was sooner or later. v, j.V 

whblfc^tai they weroin your IwHSC? Ifhaver Will you swear‘$hat the manddmee dw not 

inavtk sefcri'ltj'with respect to the dinner; IT; come on that same day to pay his* respects? 
^hntyknoiW&bont the breaktest, E have Seen I cannot say; I am not alone in the house; 
them only at breakfast. and I bad occupa^ons: 1 have not pud atton- 

Willyou’iwedfth^ dined once'in the inn tion to it. ’ •''a ' 

^'during thdwhole time they wem there? 1 | Who was it that gave you the dtdcrtO'go 
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t» »be naom to caery watei^l 
me to do 80 » it w«^ styi busmess, whicll 1 
knew,and 1 didifr.'e«e|r|^.oi^kiff. -.si.- 
When you loekod at Ibe feed ooo.morning 
as'ydb -bave stated. befbfe);i|l>es ^>at the tim^ 
you were {naldng tb« htd} .'¥«»,« vhen itwM 
to be made; Tor I bad sidtMjng otherwise to-do 
with the bed. , .i i 

Had*you made-any e^tbe other beds jtf the 
house that morning-before-? Noj this was 
the first which I baci made, just when they 
left it, and except the beds ef my master ana 
bis wife which I made. 

When yon say, “ when they had left it,” do 
you notmeantoreprescntonly when whoever 
bad slept in it had left it? In No. 12,or 
where do you mean ? 

In No. 1<3 ? As much as 1 know, I know 
that the gentleman sk'pt there, and 1 went 
to make the geutieman’s bed. 

Was there or not any body else in the room ; 
at the time you made it? There was nobody { 
in the room, except a servant in a green coat 
who came into thej^oum. 

Did he come into the room while you were 
cleaning it out? Yes, it was when I was in* 
it, he came to assist me in turning the 
mattress; I asked his assistance when he just 
was there; he came to assist me in turning 
the mattress. 

Wlio was the servant in green? I cannot 
tell you this; there were two of them, but 1 
have not observed them so closely, I do not 
know to whom they belonged. 

Have you ever seen them before? The 
servants. ' 

Yes the servants? 1 never saw them be¬ 
fore ; only at the time when the prlncess'.waa 
there, then I saw them running about. 

Have you ever-*seen them since? No, I 
have seen none of them since she left' it, . 

Did you ever see any of them-at any other 
time when you were making the bed in that 
room except that day 7 1 do not know ; 1 
never came into that room except just ia the 
morning, therefore I do.oOt knov.trbcthor 
tliey were ihers or not. * f- 

Did you nut make that bed every mornirtg ? 
Xes, that bed in,No. 12'<I imme, Ui.averj^ 
morning. ./.... < .; 

Did you see one- ok Mlt of-the same two 
seevanta > on other msiinngs Uiere, when you 
. ^ere making 1 Now and then I 

have seen one of tnwj jo. th« rooms- 
-Did any of them assist you in making the 
bed', any o^r day except that day of which 
yoil now speak | tqs/ now andrihen one of 
them came intotthe .iwoma > and assisted me; 
sometimes he remained, sometimes he went 
out-again. . . f u* . . , 

Have you any dottbtl that those (wo were 
serldhts in the princess’s suite ? The servants 
Came with her; ]>r^^^ 7 -(hcy belonged to 
.her, otherwise:!they woiw' not have come 
-.With. her. -vi * 

Did they not go away vTith her, as well as 
Wmc.with her? Yes, as much- as I have 
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seen, they w$at.^l,away wHh bsr,«P,th|!jjjhad 
come. 1 5 ■ ivtfj S ' 

Was ene of them a Jager? lipp n*^ know 
this; one of them had a green cua|i. hut. whp-' 
therlie w»s a.^ger I havo,. pof ^^uepl^neid 
him. .' t ' 'i* ' ' 

When you had that conversation witfi Nr, 
Berckstcit, about a compensation for coiytmg 
overherp, whatrdidyou sa/tohim when^Qil 
demanded it ? I said to him, ** your excek^ 
lency, must I go; fur if 1 do not must, or if 
I am not obliged, 1 cannot leave here; 1 am 
a married woman, and 1 have other bushteap 
to attend to.” 

What did he say in answer to that t IJn 
said, '* If 1 would not go 1 would be forced i'*’ 
and then I answered. “ well, then I will go, 
and God may settle the business as he pleases; 
my husband will not allow me to go.” 

When you asked for a compensation-' for 
coming, what did the barcin W ? He said 
hecoiud not give me apy.tmog; I should 
leave it to the gentlemen, he bad po doubt 
they would recompense me when 1 caiue 
here. 

Did he not also’say that you should be rc- 
co.npcnsed when you gut liume again from 
hence? No. 

Had any of your family a promise of any 
thing? No. 

. Will you swear that.no promise was given 
to your husband, or any of your family ? X 
can swear that nothing has been promised to 
me, and I do not think that anything has 
been promised to my hitsband, fur otherwise 
he would have told me so. , 

- The Interpreter was desired to state whe¬ 
ther the witness had used the same.woitl 
which he had trapslated in one iiistanec ” re- 
j*comfKnce,” and in another, compensation”; 
he stated that she had not; that in one case 
she had,use<lthc word ” entschadigiuig,” and 
in another, belohnung.” • 

Was the sixteen or eighteen ducats you got 
for going to Hanover an entschadigmig or a 
bel^nung? 1 oanndt say; it was for my 
going away from the post to Hanover, Uicre- 
ror it may bp*an entscnad^ing, or it may be 
-a belohnung. * 

Mr. Kertten .—Enlschadigung means,, (corq- 
pcnsalion^belohnung means recompwco. 

Which do you re»on the ducat 
the gentleman gave you for seeing hw l-hp 
morning;.was it an ontschadigung, pr a be- 
Johnung ? He gave me this fur the time lost, 
sherefure it may be an eqtschadigung fur iny 
lost time, for ix^ trouble in going there. 

How far was it that you went from the inn ? 
It may bcs^lf a qijarter of an hour’s walk; 1 
cannot saycxactly. 

How long did yo^remain witnuiC^Rnkta* 
man; the ducat gentleman? The first time 
it was the servant who showed me jin;. I 
did not stay long,-because 1 had no time to 
stop. iti mi 

How long did.^ stay the second!tine?' 
Not long at all, lor I was just on the stairs 
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when he gave me the ducat, ai}d 1 wentaway; 

1 ban no time, I had ((Ithcr business to dfu 

Wereany of the gentlemen that you saw 
upon tliose occasions called Mandeville, or 
Mandevil, or anything of that sort? I can* 
not fay ; 1 cannot recollect the nah^e. 

What do you senerally get from a person 
who sleeps a night at an nui, as chamber ■ 
maid, whbn he goes in the morning? It 
comes to a common purse, and the Ifeilcr re* 
ceives it, that is the waiter. 

How much have you ever got, for your ’ 
share of that purse, for half a year ? It was 
divided every quarter of a year. 

How much have you divided for a quarter 
ef a year I Sometimes 18, sometimes 20, .*10, 
according to the number of strangers we have 
had in the inn. 

EighteeDf twenty, or thirty what P Ducats ? 
Florins. 

Do you know a place called thegIass>housc, 
near the gate of Carlsrtihe ? Glashiiit. 

Mr. Kerrtcn.—Clashuit is a manufactory 
of glass, 'where glass is fabricated or made. 

Is there nut a place that goes by that name, 
the glass-house, near the gates of Carlsruiic, 
tiiat serves as a pleasure garden ? Yes, many 
people go there. 

liaye you ever, been there ? 1 walked there 
with tuy husband, for pleasure. 

Have you ever been there without your 
husband, before you had a husband? Yes, 
with the person wpo becanie my husband. 

Were you ever there with any-body else, or 
alone i With my husband, and with more 
servants and maids. 

‘Have you ever been there without your hus¬ 
band, and with any-body else, or alone? 
Never; never with any-bouy else but with my 
iiusbund. ' ( < 

Were you ever there alone? No, never, 
alone. 

jlcforc you had a husband ? Never, except 
with my husband. 

Before you .knew your husband ? I Went 
there with my brothers and sisters, and that 
was by day, never at night. 

About what time in the morjptng used you 
to make the beds,in the inn at Carlsruho? 
Just when the gentlemen rose and had come 
down., 

Do you mean-to say, that you always wtfhb 
intotlic room as soon as the gentlemen went 
out of the room ? Many times I went imme¬ 
diately; many times later. 

Aftwyott h^d seen the person that you took 
fbffii'b'i princess in the evening in Perganii's 
rOdtft', aid you 'aot go to lace "whethee the 
countess Oldi was in her room ? ; 1 car- 

rtcd ihnm)i^ateiy tho-water to (Qo. 5, and 
s^ndingi’ *t* No.' 5, the 
^ ebunterfs . ' 

•Did' ttot'yod go‘to No; 5»- in order to see 
whether theoediitess was' diere P Yes, I went 
just tberk- , . 

Did you not go thOrc for the purpose'of see- 
ing'wheUier the countess was there f 1 went 
and saw just that it was the priubess. ‘ 
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^. Did not jroii go there for the purpose of see¬ 
ing whether the countess was tiiere ? No, I 
went not there; I just carried the water therd'. 

Will you swear you did not go to that room, 
upon the oath youjiavig taken, in order to a^ 
certain whether the couiitess wasthpreP T 
went just there to carry the water, because I 
must do this, as I did it every evening. 

Will you swear, by the oath you have taken, 
that you did not go to that room in part for 
the purpose of ascertaining whetiier the coun- 
’ less Oldi was there ? I Cannot say this; I did 
not go for that purpose: I have never tliought 
that I should he aked about this. 

Mr. Ooltermann. —She says, “ I have never 
had any thought about this: I never thought 
that I should ^ asked about it." 

Will you swear, upon the oath you have 
taken, that you have never told any person 
that you did go to the room of the countess, 
for the purpose of seeing whether she was 
there or not? I cannot recollect it; 1 have 
no thought about it, whether I have said it 
to any body. 

Will you swear that ydu have never had 
.any conversation with any person about your 
going into madame Oldi’s room that night? 

I can swear that I never had a conversation 
with any body about this matter, namely, that 
I went there for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the countess Oldi was there or not. 

Will you stvear that you have never had 
any conversation with any person about your 

f oing into madame Oldi’s room that night ? 

lobody has asked me, nobody told me any 
•thing; there was a gentleman asked me 
whether I- had been in the room; I told it to 
the gentleman who had asked me. 

Will you swear that you have never, since 
< you came to this country, ht^d a conversation 
. with any body about your going to madame 
. Oldi’s room ? No, I have had no conver¬ 
sation with any bray;'has any body asked 
me. 

Mr. OoI/^moRU.—She says. **how do you 
mean, i^ethcr any body has asked me.’’ 

Has’my body asked you? ^[Tlircmgh Mr.. 
Ksrstea.] "Yes, two gentlemen have asked 
me,'‘V ‘ " ‘ *; • 

‘ Have you had uiy conversation with any 
other person, besi^'4tlote twd gentlemen 
about what passed tni^Aight'P In Haiiqvcr' 
they have asked me, anUMFraidtlort; l'caxx«' 
not tell it otherwise,, 

^ Who asked you ii Hanover? An am- 
' bassador, who he is 1 do not 'know; be asked 
me. ' »?'-*«■ ’*;!.■ »■ \ - 

And at Frankfort,'Whb as^ed' yoipP- ♦ I do^’ 
• not kno'w who lie waSf' it vraaagenileinan;j 
Ilow long have you ever been at Fra^iiM' 
' at one-time? 'Fiveov"£xdayVr‘ ' •' * 

.;Wete you ever at ^ Frankfort other 

' thne? No, never, except justwben we went to 
Hanover, then we'pa^d Uirough Ffankfor|;f 
Whom have you spokentO'tipbn this sub- 
■ject since you came 10 thia‘’dbautiy ? 'Two 
gentlemen have come to sed hie, butwUo tl&y 
' i ate I do not knoav*! cannot tell.; ' =•* ■' '•* 
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H^ve you evcc^spok^' ui^ii subject 
with any otlij^r i^TsooiMi^is 4^Quntry« bc'^ 
sides those iw,oi g^p[w^ r , Nji, j' 

Do you kno^ a.cipt^uo'Joues-.ojr h major 
Jones m thU Xjknunr nobody 

pf that name. , , 

Did Uiose two gfot^etjoea that you talked 
toj^ speak German t. "As much as you [the In* 
terpri^ter] do herCf oim of them. 

, What was hU name ? I do not know, . 

Was he a German, or an Englishman ? 
kao notkooWf he spoke German ;but whether 
he was a German 1 do not know. 

Besides the house where you now arc 
living, havp. you ever been in any other 
house since you came to London ? No, 1 
have been, no where else, except here in 
this House. 

When were you first in this House, what 
was the first day you were in this House? 
On Friday last week. 

Had you ever been here before that? 
No. 

When you, say'you' never were in any 
other house in this country, except where 
you live, do you 106.10 that you never 
lodged in any other house, or tliat you 
never were in aiiy'othcr house at all ? When we 
arrived we went into an hotel only for a 
few hours, and then into tlie house where 
1 lodge. ' 

Have you ever been for any other space of 
time, however short, into any other house ex¬ 
cept those two ? No, no where else. 

How many servants were there in the 
inn at Carlsruhe, where you lived ? There 
were two waiters, and the posirh9ye> and a 
groom. 

Was thcro any other chambermaid besides 
yourself ? I was tlie only one. 

How many maids came with the princess ? 
I have seen no more than two and the 
countess. 

Examined by the Lords. 

Earl of MamfteU. —^Whentliecou^rcanic 
forward, and drdered a broader bed, did- he 
give any reason for o;>dr/iug that broader 
betl ?, f.’ ’ 

i^rougham. reques^ leave to submit, 
througiithc House, tha^hat the eputier said 
could not be receiv&’^n evideiice^ 

The quesmn was vsithdrawn. 

. When you made) tbe.bed in the morning, 
and observed the «tain, liad the bed the ap- 
pearauco that 'i9(0 penofls bad Slept in it ? 
No, the cushtonitpr tiillpwB lay one upon the 
Qtbisi', po far as I recplleot. 

Earl of Limerick.r—You have said that you 
went to make tbe.bed When they had. left it, 
oc jist as they,had lefrlb jit,3;.wbet do you mean. 
by they i f ^ben I »nede?iw' bed there was 
nobody iottbfTrPoraj.l bid^se^n nobody when 
Lmtdeithebed. ' 

Lord .2fo8tf;->-Had ya'l' anjFf.ebnversation 
with any per^m respecting joui observation 
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of her royal bighucss and Pergami ? . I 
qeyer. l)avc made observation to any 
s bodyl,, , ' 

You expressed yourself to have been firight. 

, ehed and that the priuce.ss jumped up ; <Upou 
that frigh'J that you experienced at seqlPg the 
princess jump up, did you cummunipate to 
I any one that fright that yr|u experienced af* 

I ter that'>cvcnt ? I spoke to nobody about it, 
except M. Grimm asked me about it alter.* 
wards. 

How could M. Grimm know any thing of 
that, unless you bad communicated it to^sume 
one I 

The question being objected to was 
withdrawn. 

How long,'after the princess left the inn 
were those questions asked you ? As soon 
as they were away, then 1 made the room, 
and Monsieur dc Grimm asked me about it. 

What did Grimm ask you P He asked me 
into bis room, and about it, and then I was 
unwilling to say it, but he asked me again, 
and then I said it. 

What were you asked ? He asked me, 
have you never seen any thing. 

The Earl of Lauderdale prefaced his exami¬ 
nation of the witness, by observing, that since 
i the examination bad begun, he had not avail- 
1 ed himself in any question that he had put| 
of the knowledge he had acquired as a mem¬ 
ber of the secret committee. He regretted 
much the rancour of feeling which possessed 
the public mind on the present occasion, and 
which existed to a degree that he had never 
witnessed 011 any former occasion. 

u ' I * 

j When you saw the princess at bcakfast, do 
you recollect who was in the ropni ? They 
I were all in the room, the gentlemen and the 
I ladies. ^ 

! “ Can you state what gentlemen and what 
: ladies f The countess, and the other gentle¬ 
man who was with her. 

You have said that it was in tfie course of 
your duty to^rry water to the emunber No. 
13, did you the next night after seeing the 
I princess there, carry water in a similai; man- 
> ner to No. 13 ? No, it was then shut, and I 
placed it l^ore the door of the rooiq, 

Mr. Goltermann. —She adds to tbajk " when 
the room was not open, I have placed il be¬ 
fore the doon ” 

, After the night in which you saw the 
princess in that room, did you generally find 
the door shut or’ open when you' carried 
\ water ? It was shut. 

.Was if^Klerally shut ? Yes, many times 
it was sdut, many times il was — 1 _ 

Do you mean h/thc door being shut that 
it was merely closed, or that it was actually 
locked ? I intended several times to ga^Dr 
but it was locked, and I could not go io...; t 
' Whose room, was N4t.,-.10 ? The fvincess’s. 

..Did you carry wafer, to that room? -Ku, 
the maids took care of that. 
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The following qncs^ons were pirt at 
request of Mr. Brongheei: 

About what time of the day was it that you 

f 'enryally took the water to th« .room and 
mind It locked? Never by da3it only ia 
tlie eve’ning s exeept when they asked for it 
in ttie morning, then I earned it. 

Do you mean'to say that you found the 
door inekod twice, or ofma ? I did not observe 
It so exactly ; twice or several tunes. 

|Thc witness was diretted to withdraw.] 

Then Giuseppe Blanche was called in, and 
sworn tnroueh the interpretation of the 
Marchese dt opmeto. 

Mr. Denman objected to the evidence being 
given through the interpretation of the mar> 
chese di Spineto, not on the ground that he 
had not interpiKted truly, but that he was in¬ 
formed he had seen the witness before, end 
bad interpreted the examination taken out 
of court by the attorney on the pan of the 
prosecution; he conceived, therefofo, that 
the reliearsal of the evidence whien had 
taken place before, might m some degree af- 
foct the mode in which the evidence might be 
given now. 

The £arl of Liverpool could see nothing in 
the objection. The maichese di Spineto had 
^en retained as interpreter for (ne govern¬ 
ment, and if the attorney had employed him 
out of the House, it was no reason why his 
very useful aud satisiactniy services shonld 
now he dispensed with. Tbe interpreter of 
tiie other side, would be present to assist, 
should any occasion arise; and it was cer¬ 
tain that the House would lose a grea]: deal 
if any other individual than the marcbese 
were employed between the witness and the 
llpusc. , 

Counsel were directed to proceed trith the 
' examinatioih 

Examined by Mr. Parke through tbe interpre¬ 
tation of the Marchese j^jiineto. 

What ’countryman are you? 1 am an 
'Italian Swiss, that part ofSwitserland th&t be¬ 
longs to the kingdom of Italy. « 

OTIvhat part of Italy are you ^native ? In 
the dejlartment of Tesan and Jn the town of 
Faido. 

Where do you reside ? In Venice. 

’ What is your employment when you are at 
home ’ The guard or the dOor-keeper pf the 
inn Grande Bretagne.' 

How long have you bpen in^|lw: emidoy- 
mcnj^fEffirteen years. i 

•-9**'1LHb“oo remember aiNjoy time se^ng the 
endhebss of Walee atVenke? I have seen 
ppr twice. 

'When waSi€he first ttma ttiat yoQ saw her 
toyat highness,'in what ydhrP AhOut“five 

>5 e,* 

Was she at the inn tbwGrbtida BrOta^ f 
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She was for three days, and thca tfie passed 
to a house adJotmoA 

What persons wtre wkh the princess at 
that time ? She had a chamborfoin, a seeend 
ctemberlain, threaebttiifon^ and 1 thinlc two 
more domosUce. *■ 

Do you remember who were tbe eourier<i P 
One was the Brunswick courier, another was 
a Bartholomew Pergami, and the third eras 
Theodore Majoochi. 

When tbe princess was at the other house, 
had you occasion to go there sometimes t 
I had, every day. 

What .was your employment, for what 
purpose did you go there ? Because it al¬ 
ways happened that 1 should carry some¬ 
thing. 

Do you recollect a jeweller being in that 
house one day ? I do. 

Dill the princess purchase any thing from 
him ? She pought a Venetian chain ; a chain 
made in Venice, which is called a manma of 
gold. 

Was that during dinner-time, or before or 
after dinner ? The jeweffer came at the end 
of the dinner, when all the company were go¬ 
ing to get up from dinner. 

Did you see Pergami in the room at that 
Ume ? He was always behind the chair of 
her royal highness to change her plate, m 
tbe dress of a courier. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami to¬ 
gether, after the rest of the company had left 
tbe room, on that day ? I did. 

What passed between them when you 
saw them together t She, after having got 
up, took the diain from her ewn neck and 
It round the neck of the courier; the 
courier afterwards took it oil from hts own 
neck, and put it round h€r neck; and then 
he took her by tbe hand, and accompanied 
her into tbe room where tlwy went to drink 
coffee. 

Did they go ont df the room together ’ 
Yes, together; but Pergami afterwards left 
the ro^ to go to dinner. 

Did Vou imserve any thkiy more pass be¬ 
tween tmm Sun wbatyou have mentioned P 
,l did not. } ' • ' 

After tha bhaim hack been put tbe second 
time won the prilnemfo aieck, did tbqr go 
itamedSacely, ordid\a|» Stofuf BtUe h^r 
in the room ? fihmetbafoly a«^. 

Did yon see BisrgaiMi a^'eoiea the second 
time the princess was there? llm secahd 
time I did, whM she came''Ao Vanke from 
TnMtOi throe dr foordays, afidfiMlgsdthdiiil. 

Had Perj^i anydeMMHttia^ any otfitt's, 
the seeoda tkno >j«owrosw at Vknke P 
He had a string of o«dm»^awriMr«o dwa- 
taented'with ^ 

Had ho any title? 1 beard Itiweatied by 
all baron Perganti ft *^ 

When you sasribs princMMaid Pergihoi 
^go out Of the TOofo tiie fkitetfMNbey.piewat 
Venice, in wlmt mannertiMtiHlj^im.dotror 
I'iu yhat htadner-^cNhcy MoiladS toct^elves 
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twm(dftr««b »tfa» beSar9> «h<V‘4Nnt out! i truth ? 

Ue took her by the haiukwpieflif^ber head, I dHion; if they give fta« ^MSeUfMljh 
•pd weot to’’^«i‘d«or},Me ,watthiOr ud he lit; if not, I ^ go without 
went to dinaeiii^ >, ^4 . ' <> r "Do vouexiteeenothinff? lenoc 
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Did yw emMhufiwhpBrtt uod PeiiMri the 
second time they were at Venieo f 1 have 
seen theai oome m and go but every day. 

How manjrdays did you see them? fhur 
days. 

Did you see them on the esnak at Veuke ? 
They went twice a day on the eand. 

Were t^y alone in the boat, or were other 
persons with them ? There was al ways some- 
Body with them, except twice, when they 
vent out alone. 

W hen you saw tiiem going out of the house 
together, were they walking together, or were 
they separate from each other! They were 
always arm inarm; then he also gave her 
Ills hand to step into the gondola. 

Mr. CoAsn.—‘He adds the words ** as I did.*' 

What do you mean by those last words, 
“ as 1 did” ^ ITkrougA the marchete di 
Spineto."]—! do n^ understand the question. 

When you saw them gping out of the house 
together, were they walking together, or were 
they separate from each oUier? They were 
always atm in arm. 

Did you ever gpve your arm to the princess, 
as well as Fergami? Never the arm, but I 
took her by the hand to assist her in going 
into the gondola. « 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denman. 

Did you see that done with the golden 
chain through the key-hole! 1 was in thd 
same room where tliey dined. , 

Then the princess and Pergaim must havp 
seen you standing by P I was there. 

Have you beea to Milan to be examined to 
these tacts! 1 have been. 

When did you first go there ? I left Venice 
on Chnstmas Eve. 

Was that the first time you went to Milan 
to tell tbestory ? That was the firsttime* 

What money or compensation lild you tbt 
gping from Veoioe to Milan upon lAat Occa¬ 
sion; I received nothing else'but my ex¬ 
panses on the jimrney. A ^ 

you reemve a sum ef money, or did 
iom»*penon for Jou ? A commissary 
oarae to take ano finpir Venke, and ho paid 
tW expeasea of Xh/y^vaey. * 

Had you n< 4 fRog for ypur low of time! 
Nothing. 

WhaloOe you to have for coming bore! 
To coroodiece] hlvo leceitred notluDg else but 
nqttramdlingexpeasoB,, . 

WltobbargNn^bnvotyott made; what pay 
•re you to him foeeMnittg here 7 Nono. 

Ijoyou mean to swear that you'are tore- 
coiie noUMogfoxa cthnpeiuation for your losp 
of time in comidg here, rad in sUqrioghore 7 
They haw toMime thatii 'am to reoeivo no- 
Au^>oraoptto,«earaid»jliradpn to tell the 
truth. aaddWswtmmoQfl hate obeyed. 

Vi^era^fan bt IhM. At Mliiig the 
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I have made no agreeQienl nor con- 
frielKMtti triHtake 


Do you expect nothing? lexpralubtlriog; 
for tlra reason I have broi^ht monqy with 
roe to go jmek, if they let me,^ * 

Who sent you here ; who induced you to 
come here 7 Colonel Brown from MUra. 

Did you see the advocSte Vimercati? I 
liave seen Vimercati tbo first Ume, but not 
the second. 

Did you say nothing to either of those per¬ 
sons about a compensation for your loss of 
time incoming to England, and staying there! 

I have said nothing of that, except that at 
Milan, whilst they were speaking about seve¬ 
ral things, I said that I would not come any 
more, because I was afnid. 

Are those two the only persons whoa you 
have seen upon the subject of your coming 
over here ? And a certain Andreiuzi, who is 
the same commissary who came to Venice tu 
fetch me. 

How long have you been in this country ! 
Just a fortnight to-day. 

Are you now a waiter or a porter at the inn 
at Vemce! If 1 return back quickly, if not I 
shdl not continue in that service. 

Supposing you do not return quickly, but 
lose your place, do you not expect to have it 
m^e ^od te you m money ! I expect no¬ 
thing; because I know nothing; and what 
disposes me is, that I shall be obliged to go 
ana beg for another master. 

Do you wish to persuade their lordships 
you have made no bargain whatever, and that 
you do not expect to receive any compensa¬ 
tion for that which you must in that case 
lose? I have come here to tell the truth 
without any pay, and what am I to expedf. 

Did anybody tell you lately to give that 
answer here? Nobody, I have never spoken 
«of this business witii any body. 4 * 

Whom have you lived with in this country ? 
In company with twenty or twenty-five more. 

Was Theodore Majoochi one of them ? He is. 

Will you svear you have bad no conversa¬ 
tion with thkt man about the evidence you 
were to give here ? Yes,JL era swear. 

XM yuu not remind M^eeohitl)atyou were 
the persqp who was there when the princess 
came there? The first time he saw me, be¬ 
cause we were together; but the second time 
he rernmned behind to pay aliention to the 
coaches. 

• Have you not reminded Majoochi, that you 
knew one another at Venice, when the prin- 
cess'first came there? Yes, 1 told him so, 
becauHBvewent tp drink together some after¬ 
noon. , • , 

Have youkreak^ted evpry day iHlfeHtfat. 
joochi for the last fortnight ? We breabfoMed 
and dined all together. 

Do you sup foi^etber ? Those who wrat to 
sup, rap; these wl^do not want t«ka«p,do 
not sup; whoever is present takes % 
if he has as apseUliS^ i 

4 A 
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Did you pss the ivhole day tQg;cllwr? 
Nut tlic whole day, bcrause Majoochj is with 
his wiro,;inil somcliincs he coa>eh out, and we 
walk together. 

Do you remember tlio name of Jibe jewel¬ 
ler u'h'om you i>aw bring this goldi^a chain ? 
Y'es, Faiia. 

Is he one of those five-and-lwenty people 
witodine logethev? No, he is a n^erchant 
who is at Venice always. 

Where does he live at Venice ? lie has a 
shop in the Old rrocurazia, in the Piazza St. 
Alarco. 

Had the ieweller left the room when the 
princess anti I’ergami remained behind ? He 
had gone away some little time. 

Had all the company left the room? They 
had. 


the -time tha|<-yoa saw liim at Venice, end 
when you saw him again in England ? 

Mr. Denman' dbjiicted tB' the question, as 
not arising But of bis erd^Biesmination;. 

Where had you the.conversation you speak 
of witli Majoochi ? . What conversation ? 

. Where you reminded him of having met 
liim at Venice ? Walking below. 

Was that since you came to England f 
Yes. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, that the further consideration and 
second reading of the said bill be adjourned 
till to-morrow morning ten o’clock. 


How Jong had they IcA ? They had just 
gune before; three or four minutes. 

Was the door shut after them ? It was. 
How came you left behind, shut up with 
those two persons As people went out of 
the dming-room, they shut the door to pre¬ 
vent the wind; hut I was with the servants, 
to take away the things from the table. 

What had become of the other servants? 
There was only one of the waiters within, in 
the other rnopi, to get the coffee ready. 

Do you mean the princess’s servants, or the 
other wallers at tlic inn? He belonged to 
the inn. 

Who sent you here; how came you-here in 
England i Colonel Brown. 

What power had colonel Brown to send 
joM het^e? He has sent his commissary An- 
dreazzi to,Venice, to tell us that we must go 
to Milan, to pass over to England, 

Wliat power had the commissary Andreazzi, 
to send you away from your place to Engbud ? 
I'his I do not know, because he said that if 
we would not come willingly, we should be 
made by force. o 

Has Andreazzi any ofhee at Venice? 
None, he also is a Swiss of Bellenzona, in the 
Canton of Tessin. 

How does that give him any power to send 
you to England? He has no,,aethority, but 
he told me if we came willingly it would be 
better, if not, we should one day be made by 
force to conic; and I rather preferrtjd to Come 
willingly, tlian by force. ♦ 

,,W.bat do yon*mean by being better-?- I- 
mean that it is better to come, than to be ac¬ 
companied by force. 

.Did you see any ambassador at Venice It. 
No other but the Knglisb consul, 
who is that? Mr. Hoppner. ‘ 

Did Mr- .Hopuner desire you to cpme ? I 
never sptdco of this busiue^ with^iim^ 

in bis eni|{|oyment, any secre- 
niry or servaiit ? On the cantrary, I wislied 
to,callHpDU him audspak to. moo, but be 
was,in,ihecountry..■. . - .f - 

‘He-e3iaminedbjf:Mt. ' 
Dwjlpu seeMqjoochlaji aoy-iime, botveen' 
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ff'edaesda^, August 30. 

The order of the day being road for the 
further consideration apd second reading 
of the Bill of Pains and l^enalties against 
her majesty, &c., counsel were called in. 

Then Paolo Raggatoni was called in, and 
sworn, and examined as follows by the 
Solicitor General, through the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Are.you a native of Italy ?. I am. 

Ill what part of Italy do you reside? At 
Biango. 

' Is that In the territory of Varese ? It.is. 
What are you by business?. A mason. 

Were you ever employed as a mason to do 
business at the Villa d’Este ? I was. 

Had you any persons employed under yon, 
or were you a mere workman ? I was a 
master mason. . 

How many .men had you employed under 
you ? 20,25,30,8,12, according to the woricfi.. 

During any part of the time you were emi^' 
ployed doing .work at the Villa d’Estc, wer« 
the. p/ji^ss of Wales and Pergami residing 
there ? '=^No; when I went to the Villa d’Este 
they were at Bordo Vico. 

Was that at the ViHa Villani? Yes. ■ 

*' Did they afterwarUif cometo the Villa d’Este, 
while you were worli^g there?. They earner 
Did you ever see tlKi ^ wicess imd Pe^mi, 
upon the lake at the v^^d’Este ? I have 
seenthem. , 

Was there any cactoe fUterei There, was. 
Did ym ever see tbem together in that., 
canoe?. .(I,have.', ? V ..‘'v-/ ^ ■' • 

Alone,'or with otw peepl»" >< Alone. ., 
Once, or more thaOione^rilMvefalLtiinfal' 
More than once, more tbeielirke. , 

Did you ever see Uiem together in^tbe 
garden? I have, • - , ,,, 

Haveymt ever seen them^ae.ift the garrv 
den? , Alone, h ^ ■ ■.■•iB-hni- 

Onee, or mmlJuui onee,.on.afli^prB)[ times? • 
I hax'eseen theqt rhore tbanonetfSiduttneace^ 
1 havsecfii 
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wheels or c^ors, and the baron beliind push¬ 
ing her tu make her- go. 

itfter you had seco, iftjjto manner you liave 
describ'ed, the in the chair and the 

baron* pushing or pulling that chair, did you 
afterwards see any body else in that chair ? 1 
have not; 1 Itave only seen them alone. 

At the time when you saw the barou push-- 
ing the chair in the manner you have describ¬ 
ed, was there any body else with them, or 
were they, the baron and the princess, alone? 
The baron and the princess were alone. 

Did you see the baron get into the chair? 

I did; the baron and the princess made tlic 
chair get forward. 

You have stated that at the time when the 
princess was in the chair, the baron pushed or 
drew the chair; at the time when you saw 
the baron in the chair, who pushed or drew 
the chair? The princess pushed the chair. 

Are you to be understood that they were at 
that tune alone? Alone, yes; Verona came 
and brought the chair and went away, and 
then the princess ^nd the baron remained 
alone. ■! 

Have you at different times seen the prin- l 
cess and Pergumi walking in the garden ? 1 
have seen them several times walking in the { 
garden. I 

Have you seen them alone walking in the 
garden? Yes, alone. 

In what manner have you observed them 
svalking, were they separate or together? 
Arm in arm walking. 

Have you seen that frequently or only sel¬ 
dom? More than once, more than three 
times, 1 have seen it. 

Do you recollect, at any time, being at 
work in a grotto in the garden ? I do. 

What work wer# you doing in that grotto? 

T was making a cornice to a round room. 

Was there a room adjoining to tliat? Be¬ 
hind there was. 

While yon were at work, in the manner you 
have described, did you hear any bodyjn that 
aiQoining room? Yes, I heard somebody 
enter. • * 

After you had heard somebody enter in the 
manner you have dcscribtcl, what did yoi^ 
hear? I heard someiiodyXmo in, and I put 
myself under the scaffol^o see who'it was, 
and 1 saw Pergami amji^he princess come; 
there were two hgiua<i^he figure of Adam on 
the right and tli^hgnre Of JLve on the left, 
and Adam bad tne leaf of a fig below the 
navely then they looked at tiiose figures of 
Adam and £vc, ;^n(t they laughed together. 

You have told us that Adam had a fig leaf, 
was there any fig-leaf to Eve ? Yes. 

Can you state how they were fastened on ? 
They werO Ihstened with a little bough; they 
put the leaf aside and looked at what was un- 
demeatili !by rabiino,” J mean a wire that 
went all round the figure; apd that the prin¬ 
cess and Bergao^ppt aside this fig-leaf to sbe 
wbat was bimeiQti^h. 

4VkefwibreyfDii>|tAirielf sbifiog the whole 
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of that time T I was behind a pilaster to look 
what they were doing; and when I sa\^ that 
they were coming towards me, then rmuhoted 
on my scaffold, and worked at my cornice. 

Are youitu be imdcrstoud that thosd iwu 
figures w em in the room next to that in n^ich 
you were at work ? They were behind the 
room where I was at work, by tch or twelve 
yards. , • * 

What kind of communication was there ■ 
between the place where you were at work 
and the place where those two figures of 
Adam and Eve were standing? Here was 
the room .of Adam and Eve, then followed 
■a small corridor at the bottom; there were 
two doors, one to the right and another to the 
left, and in the middle there was a pilaster; 
and 1 placed myself behind the pilaster to 
look; and behind there was the round room 
where I was at work. 

Did you place yourself there in consequence 
of your hearing somebody in the room where 
the figures were ? I did. 

When they removed the leaf in the manner 
you havf described, what did they do ! Tliey 
talked together, and looked sometimes at 
one, sometimes at another, between them¬ 
selves, laughing. 

Do you Vemember an entertainment that 
was given at the Villa d’Eslc on Si. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s day ? I do. 

At what hour of the night or the morning 
did you go home to go to bed to a place called 
11 Paese? Sometimes 1 went to bed atone 
o’clock, sometimes at half-past one. 

The question refers to the night on whicli 
this entertainment was given; do you remem¬ 
ber going through the garden fur tlie purpose 
of going to a place called II i’acsc?' Yes, 1 
rememher one evening I was going to H 
Paese to sleep. 

Is that place you have mentioned part of 
tUc Villa d’l-Mc? Yes, it is; immediately 
after the Villa d’Este there is a garden, alter 
which there is a park, at the end of which 
there is II Paese, and there is wood on both 
sides. 

I Do you ktfbw a person called Domenico 
Brusa? 1 do; we have been together. 

T)o you know one Enrico Bai ? 1 do not. 

Upon th|night which has been mentioned, 
when you were going to the place you have 
ijcscriued, who was with you? Domenico 
Brusa. ' 

As nearly as you can recollect, what hour 
was it you passed through the garden of the 
Villa d’Este with Domenico Brusa? About 
one oi' half-past one. 

The Italian and llie English 
time is rqpkoAed in a different inanni-r. 

Do you reckon by the Italian orTllc 
hour ? The Italian hour. 

Interpreter ,—We reckon the hour, not 
from twelve to twelve, but from one to twenty- 
four; the Sun, according to the ItulidU mode 
, of calculation, always sets at half an hour past 
the tbiee-an(^twcDty,tbe remaining balfh«iur 
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Is gfeAcra% SlloWed fat l«iUght» and that he was chief groom or coarier, he belonged 
completes the twenty^four lioors.* to tlie stable. 

Mr. Solicitor General to the Marehm. — What passed between you and Rcstelli 

Will you translate into English time tlie when he came to von? He told me tliat I . 
tiinf i must go to Milan, by an order of government. 

Jnterpreler.—Then I must knotr the time Was that all he told you? He told roe that 
of year, taking it at Bartholomew's day, it I must go to Milan, becanso the government 
would be about half-past nine at night, ae- 'wanted me; I said 1 could not go, and he 
cording to the bh'iglish mode of calculating. answered that 1 must go, because government 
To the If itneM.—When you were passing wanted me. 
through the garden dki you see the princess Was that the whole, did he say nothing else 
aodPergami? They were not in the garden, to you? No. 

they were at the bottom of the park, sitting How long was he with you? A little, 
upon a bench. How long, as nearly as you can recollect? 

Were they alone? They were alone. He came once to ask me. 

Did you ever attend at the theatre at the How long, as nearly as yon can recollect. 
Villa d’Este ? I have been there. was he with you ? No time at all, he came 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami to tell me, that I was obliged to go to Milan, 
act together upon that theatre ? 1 have. and then went away immediately in a chaise. 

Have you seen that more than once ? Only Did he tell you what yon were t» go to 
once. Milan for ? He did not, he told me nothing. 

Do you rcoollert what part was played by When you went to Milan, for what pur- 
tiie princess i The princess wus performing pose did you go? I went to tell the truth, 
the character of a sick woman, and the baron because he told me, voii must go bcf ause you 
went to visit her. have been living witn the princess at Como, 

111 what character did the baron go to visit and therefore you must go, and tell what you 
^r ? He went to feel her hand, and to per- know. 

form the part of a doctor. Then be did tell you you were to be exa- 

The Solicitor General stated, that there was mined respectingtbo princess of Wales? Yes; 
Roino doubt whether in liOmuardy tiiey cal- he told me nothing to say, but merely, you 
culated by the Italian method, and that ft was have been there at work, and therefore the 
very desirable to know, whetlier the hour to government want to see you, and you must go 
which the witness referred was half past nine to be spoken to by the government, 
or Italf past one; he therefore requested per- Had you ever before that time spoken to 
mission to put a question upon that point. . any body respecting the circumstances you 
When you say it was about one or half-past have now stated ? No, I can swear this, that 
one that you saw Pergami and the princess never any body came for this purpose, 
bitting in the manner you have described, ac- Had you ever before that time, spoken to 
cording to the best of ynur recollection, how any body respecting the circumstances you 
long was it after sun-set ? The snn had beed have now stated? No. * 
setting tor an hour and a hath How many workmen have you employed 

Mr. CoAen,—My lords, 1 was bom in Lorn- at the Villa d’Este? 10, 1S> 14; when the 
berdy myself, and I know this is the modetif baron told me^ X want more masons/? I 
reckoning. sent for more, and I bad 18 or 90; when he 

c,o..^taedb,D,. ^b. 

Have you ever been examined before? exaqufied?' No, not one of them. 

No r 1 have been examinedwt Milan. When you wore ^examined at Milan, was 

When was that? In the year 1818.' . , what you said taX(m down ib writing ? It sTas 

By .wiwai? The advocate VimercatL taken in wriHng. \ 

Wm any one else present? Ttywewas. DldVou eigniti^I did. • ■ 

Who ? 1 do not know. Were you swom?\2^ I took an oath at 

Do you know colonel Brown? I do not • Milam . 

How name you to go to Milan to be exa- Who swore yeu ? The ^'ocate Vkncrcati. 

mined ? The government sent for me to go In wlwt iorni ? JE^ told at^< * Am you 

to Milan to be examined, end I went. * reedy to swear upon iba,tiutb,*' ohd X>eBid, 

Whet government? The governiqMt of « Yes, the truth." •. « < ' 

Milan uiit for me thatl thoald appear Wore Ware yon sworn i^an the gospeb, or in 
tbefplica, * e * what manner? Re- .told me, yw ore then 

Did th eg eend va officer of Jbstiee to you, ready to come end swear to the troth, 1 said 
Thcy,iientHeQ^telli, aooorier. yc^l am ready to come and swear te the 
, Who is -A courier. truth.*, 

Had you kpown Restelli before? I hadt Weire you sworn <upoa<RWf<mac at that 
Wtoroi?* M the Villa d’Eata. tlofo? Yes, I took the oath ilp«8 the croes; 

ptd,kid formerly luntoWith the. p^nceM of X took theerees 'Whieh I cany obeiit pse, and 

- Welw? lye did. .i, r- I kissed it myscn before V^nnierCUk ^ ' 

■ W«eWt9Wier^p|.ft«Htfier? Yes; Wk9e?wfeamlfoakta^%«etDKtiiithat 
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lime ? There were two or four more people ■ 
w ho were present, but I do not know who 
they were, 1 have given ray examination, but 
1 ilo ^ot know who they were. 

Were they Enghshmeu ? I believe that they 
were Englishmen. 

Have you ever since that time seen the de* 

r )silion you signed^ Yes, I signed my name, 
gave it in, awl tlien I went away. 

Have you ever seen Iho deposition you 
signed since that time that you signed it i 
No, I have not seen it since. 

Have you been ever examined since that 
time ? No. 

Has no one spoken to you about the evi¬ 
dence you were to give since you have been 
in England? No. 

What did you receive for going to Milan to 
be examined F 1 have received nothing, not 
even this, which means not even a pin, not 
even a drop of watei); 1 took ray horse, 1 
mounted my horse, and I went. 

Were you then told that you were to be 
sent to England^ Yes, they told me that 
they were going to send me to England. 

When was that? Now, when the govern¬ 
ment sent for me. 

When you were examined at Milan, did 
they then tell you you were to be sent to Eng¬ 
land ? No, they told me that I should be 
obliged to go and swear before a tribunal. 

What did you say in anssret to that? I 
said yes, 1 was ready whenever they ordered, 
because I was going to tell the truth. 

Are all the bills paid for the work you did. 
at the Villa d’Este? They have not been all 
paid, but there is a little still swing to me 
from the chief mason. 

Is any thing omng to you from the prin¬ 
cess of Wales r Rft, nothing. I 

From whom did you .receive thamoney for 
your bills for the princess's work ? The chief 
mason, the liead mason paid mo, gave me j 
money, I was working, and then whenever 1 i 
wanted money the chief ipason gavc^t to me; 1 
I iiad notiiin" to do with the princess. j 
Who first directed you to come to £ngland^ I 
The government, whew told ms to coole to 
England, for 1 did not wiA to come, fot 1 dm 
a married man, and iiw wife is with diild, 
and 1 have an old fatlyF, ’and i did not wish 
to come, and the mn^inent told roe I must 
come, and it wou^be a business of a month 
or six weeks, sr • I 

Did you come by yourself, or whb anv one 
else? We luure,beea together, but 1 know 
no one, ftr I an alone. 

Did you some with a courier? I did. 

FrtMn Milan f From Milan. 

WbMoraa^the name of the courier? Bes> 
leBI. 

Do you not kqow the names of any of the 
other penoos who came with you? No, they 
attended to the& business’, and 1 attended to 
mioc, beeauapl^.iiot jvisli to come,, and 
was evenerjiw.' *’ ' * ' . ' ’ 

Do Bot'^Wkiiow iheiHUiieB of dne of 
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tboso persons that you travellqdwiitjh? J kjiow 
the names only of three, Urusa, ^iaiichi, and 
Enrico Bat. , n 

Have you tonlinuetl to live with them 
since you.iiBvc been in England ? I have. 

Whermi* 1 do not know, it is a pkce just 
by ; 1 do not know what it is, for I neveriikve 
been in this place before; it 1 knew the place 
1 wouk^tell you. ' 

Is It close by F It h near. 

Was Urusa with you yesterday ? No. 

From the time that you signed your depo* 
sitioD at Milan, have you had any converse* 
tion as to these facts, till to-day, with any 
person whatever ? 1 have been speaking with 
nobody. 

You have never spoken with any due, ex¬ 
cept at Milan, from the time the circum¬ 
stances you have stated took place ? I never 
said any thing to any person; I never have 
opened my mouth with any person, and 
as I never have appeared before in a tribunal 
of justice, I said to the curate of my country, 
that 1 did not wish to come, and he told me 
that I might go. 

Have you been employed by the princess 
of Wales to make a monument ? No, 1 was 
told by the architect llatta to come and work 
at the princess’s; so 1 went and worked there 
lor two years. 

Ilow many times have you seen Rcstclli 
since the year 1816? Never; I never have 
seen him since he camo to speak to me. 

Re-exainined by Mr, Solicitor QeneraL 

I 

Is Enrico Bai, whom you have mentioned, 
aloQ in the neighbourhood ? I le is here. 

You have tokl us that Restclli came to you, 
' in order that you might go to Milan; who 
was it that came with you as courier to this 
country? From Milan to Holland, Hestelli; 
«nd from Holland here, English people. « 

Look at this gentleman (Mr. Bourchier); 
were any questions asked you in the place 
near this court, as to the circumstances to 
which you have now deposed ? 

Mr. Brougham objected to this line of esa- 
inination. 

The counsel were informed, that the an¬ 
swer of Uie witness on cross-examination may 
be read to him, and that he may be called 
upon to explun it. 

The short-band writer of the House being 
directed to read the answer of the witness 
‘referred to, stated, that conceiving the exa- 
mtnptioD of this witness to have been closed, 
be had sent out the notes to be copied. 

The telidtor-G^neral applied to their lovd- 
ihips^ almt the witness. mi^C Mend by until 
the examination of the next witness; idid that 
in the meantime he should have no eoihmu- 
nication with any other person. 

Mr. Brougham acceded to this propb^l. 

Their lordships dkecied that hk fbrther 
examination should be postponed foirtfM ^fe- 
sent. The-witpeis was dinKkftbvritKdraw. 
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'Hten Orrolamo Mejani v>as c(illed h), and 
sworn, and examined as follows by Mr. 
J’arke, througti tlie interpretation of the 
Marcliesc di Spineto: 

Afe you a native of Italy ? I any 

Of wliat profession are you ? A writer. 

Were you at any time iii the service of the 
princc.ss of Waley? I was, ^ 

For what length of lime? About two 
months. 

Was that at the Villa d’Este ? At the Villa 
d’Este. 

In what capacity were you employed by the 
princess of Wales? As a director or super- 
intendant of her gardens. 

In what year was it you commenced your 
employment? At the end of the year 1816, 
and in the beginning of the year 1817. 

Do you know a person of the name of Per< 
garni i’ 1 do. 

Did you know Pergami before he was in 
the service of the princess ? I did, at Monza. 

In what circumstances was be when you 
knew him P He was an excise officer that is i 
to say, he belonged to an Excise office, and. 
went to put the Excise mark upon the casks 
of wine under the order of the officer. 

In what circumstances was he as to mo* 
ney? When I have known him he was a 
poor man. 

How long was that before you saw Per- 
rami in the princess's service ? 1 have seen 
Pergami in the service of the princess at the 
Villa d’Este, but 1 do not know at what time 
he went into her service. 

How long is it that you knew him in the 
employment you have stated before yem sav^ 
him in the princess's service? I had known 
him between two and three years, but £ am • 
nut precise as to the length of time. 

When you were at villa d'Este, had you 
opportunities of seeing the princess and Peri, 
garni together? I had. 

Did voii ace them often together ? Often, 
every Jay I saw them. 

What was their conduct towards each other 
when you have seen them ? '^ISiey behaved 
towar Js each other .with the utmost friendship, 
,as if they were married. 

When they were walking togetb^, did they j 
walk separate from each other or arm in prm? i 
Arm in arm. ! 

Did you ever see them together in .a canoe? ^ 
Yes, I have seen them several tiiqes, at dif¬ 
ferent times. . 

W'ere they alone in the canoe or was spme 
erson with them ? Alone, he and her boyal 
ighness together. . 

Did yhu et>er see them tbgethd' liohag in a 
. carriage ^bave. 

Did you ever see them together in a ca^ 
ri^e called a padovancllo ? I have. 

Describe in what manner they sat in the 
adovanello? Pergami vTas sifting in' the 
ack part, and the princess oji^his knee. 

Was anybody dse in the ^ No one' 

else. ' ■ 
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Did youtever see Pergami apd flie princess 
.^in the kitchcn.tpgptberT, Several times. 

What were they^4p$Ag hi the kitchen? 
They were eating on,,th« table there, wlicrc 
the’ cook was used tp.eat. 

When you saw them, were they eating 
from one plate or two ? Sometimes from one 
plate, sometimes from two. 

Do you know tfie gate leading from the 
little garden into the great gardeif? I do. ' 

Do you remember seeing the princess and 
Pergami together near that gale I Yos. 

Uow far were you uff from them when you 
saw them together ? Twenty or thirty jraces •, 

I have not reckoned them. 

I Did you observe them do any think to each 
other ? I have seen them once kiss. 

Was that on the mouth ? 1 was behind, 
and 1 have not made this observation, 
i Was that on the mouth ? They made a 
motion (imitating it); whether they kissed 
on the mouth or not I do not know. 

Was it on the mouth or the cheek ? I was 
behind, and I have not bccj^ able to see whe¬ 
ther he kissed her on the mouth or on the 
cheek. 

Have^oii heard the princess and Pergami 
conversing together, talking to each oilier ? 
Yes, I have seen them several times, they • 
always were talking to one another. 

In what way did they talk to each other?. 
They sometimes spoke French, which I could 
not understand, except-that once I heard a ■ 
word, which was “ mon cocur,” (my heart). 

. Cross-examined by Mr. Tindal. 

When were you first applied to upon this 
subject ? I want to know whether it is meant 
when I was examined or spoken to; but at 
Milan I was spoken to. * 

When djd any person first apply to you be¬ 
fore you went to Milan? Tiicy sent me a 
person whom I do not know, he told me that 
they wanted me at Milan upon this subject, 
hut I do not know the person. 

When»was tliatP In February, 1818,eigh-.,i 
teen months ago; February or .tanuary, 1 d« 
not know exactly which. 

^adyou tnenliotmd*to anybody before tUat 
v^at you knew upw the subject ? Nothing; 

I did no longer tbin^f it. 

Where were you T^ing at the Umar that 
person ^piied to you ?^^Monza; 

How far is that jrom Miliy^ Ten milc^. j 

What sUuation in life were you in at, that , 
time? A writer. . , ^ V,,.. , ■ 

What do you mean by £.writer^. I kept,., 
account books. . -x; 

Whom did you keep account^ for ? Fnr all 
the affairs belonging' to the park, fbr the. 
prince Benuharnois, me viceroy of Italy. 

' Did. the perspn who applied to you, cqime 
more than once? Once only. 

Did ybu’go immediately to.jitfilan? ^ 
because 1 oad|qmeibing to wvis and to (io,i, 

:and Ima^ biin a day: » 

Did he wH you what you.yi^to'to Jo, when 
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you got to Milan?<^Olhinig;'‘'1ie**ot)tyio>M 
inc that the Vtmercatt lifted to' 

spetdt to ^se.'U '* 

’Had not you‘^he curiosity to ask what’it 
was about f I asked, bMif'he would not tell 
me. 

Why did you go then, not knowing any 
thing about the matter?' lie told me vriien I* 
waA at Milan, fur then I asked him for what 
motive, and he tuld me for this, and tliis. 

Ttien you went to Milan without knowing 
what you were going for ? They had told me, 
tliat the advocate vTinercati wanted to speak 
to me, hut they did nut tell me the motive 
dll I teached Milan. 

Did you know 'Vimercati before ? I have 
heard his name mentioned, for he was a friend 
to a friend of mine, advocate Marochi; but I 
never iiad known him. 

Whom did you sec when you got to Milan ? 
Nobwly. 

What persons did you see or go before on 
this subject when you got to Muan? When 
1 reached Milan ti)cy told me the hour at 
wliich I ought to call at the House of Vimer¬ 
cati ; there was this Vimercati, two or three 
otiicr persons whom I did not know, and two 
other Milanese, whom 1 did not know. 

Were those two or three persons whom 
you did not^know English ? They told roe they 
were Englistimen, but I did not know them. 

Did you hear the ndmes of them? No, 
then I did not; afterwards 1 heard their 
names. • 

Was the name of one of them colonel 
Brown? I heard Jt afterwards, hilt then I 
did not know him.* 

Was the name of one of the others Mr. 
Powell ? I never heard of him but after five 
or si.Y months, bift at that time 1 did not 
know liirn. 

Do you now know that one of the persons 
you saw there was Mr. Powcll ? I have known 
Jiiiu here. 

Ilow'loDg did you remain at Milan ^ Two 
days. , ' 

Was that th* only time you went there 
upon this business? Tfa^only one.' 

Were you examined on ei^h of those days,^ 
or only on one? On the bftt day they exa¬ 
mined me. jr 

Was your examinatif^lpnaken down in writ¬ 
ing? Yes; they dyidc me even sign it. 

Did you also snftr to it P ffhey had made 
me td swear to f/otae' before any tribunal, gnd 
if I had known aoy,such thing I shotild not 
have signed it. ' 

Did you take t^t oath upon the cross? 
No^ tltey only tol^^e that here we must 
come and telv and that wp roust 

say the truth; neither more nor less,^ only. 
whatl have seen w]th my eyes, without'li^;^. 

What did you receive for your journo', iS, ' 
Milan, and stayic^ there two days?, l/hdy' 
paid my es^ntteituid gave gi’e’twehty rr(t0l»,; 
and I was obliged to md a fnlnc of.rolr^wni 
outof ifiy wvrii ' ' 
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' ■: When dkt . yon leave Italy, for the purpose 
of Obmijiig here? -On tile 89th of June.. 

Whocame^.with you? We were twidyc; 
the names oY them ail I do not knoiw ; 1 
know them by sight. .« 

Was Tiicodore Miyooebi one of thehi? 
No; his wife alone. 

Do yon mean that the wi0 came with you, 
or with IL'hcodorc Myoochi ? Yes, the wife 
came with us. 

Who first told j’ou that you were to come to 
England? A certain lleslelli came to tell 
me so. 

Who is Restelli ? Reslelli was a man in 
the service of tlic princess. 

. Was he in the service of the princess when 
he came to you ? No he was no longer in 
her service. 

Do you know in whose service he was at 
that time ? I do not know. 

Do you know why Restelli quitted the 
princess’s service ? 1 know nothing of that. 

Did you know him while he was in licr 
service? 1 have known him in the service of 
the princess, and I have also known him be* 
forr, wlicn 1 was at court. 

Recollect yourself; do you not know that 
he was dismissed from the princess’s service 
for stealing corn ? 

Mr. Parke objected to the question. 

* 

The counsel were directed to proceed. 

The question was put to the witness. 

1 know nothing or this. 

* Who spoke to you to come to England be¬ 
sides Restelli ? Colonel Brown. 

Did Restelli take you to colonel BrAwn ? 
Restelli came to tell me so on tlie 15th of 
JVine, d)Ut on the S7tli a letter came which 
obliged me to go to Milan. 

What agreement did Restelli or any other 
parson make with you for your coming hererf 

Mr. Parke objected to the question. 

Mr". TJndaZ.—What agreement was made 
by you with Restelli for your coming over to 
England? • * , 

Mr. Parke oijiectcd to the question, as as¬ 
suming that an'agrcemcnt was made. , 

' The couneel were informed, that, in atrict- 
ness, the question could not be put in its pre*. 
sent form. 

Mr. IVaJaZ.—Was any agreement made be- . 
tween you and Restelli for your coming over 
hele? No agreement 

Was,aQy wqemeot made by you with any 
body else ? l have made no agreement. 

What vfbs ypur occupation at ibe time you 
left Italy ? I was a writer as X statid ' 
(Are you .to be uqdertfocKf that you have 
njada no agr^ine|>t. wi|h-. any one upon the 
^bject.of your, .eomihgliMe f Thavo made 
ppagrearoehtyrhatover..' 

‘ ?lIaVe you had any promise;; made i^.yon. 
t^atyoy shall receive any 'i^mg?. -jJSpiro^.V, 

. Then hare ydu lel^ltaly and your business 
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without soy promise of any compeossUon? 
They have maHe me tlo promise of conpeasa- 
tion, or any thing else. 

Have you seen Paturao since you came 
here f I do not know Paturao. ' 

Have you seen Majuochi unceiyou came 
here f I have seen him. 

Has he told you how lie was examined 
licre ? Nothing, he told me nothing. 

Have you never spoken to him on the sub* 
ject? We were talking together, and he said 
you will go up stairs, and then you will see 
how many people there are. 

Did not he also tell you, that there were 
two s^ts of counsel, one on your left hand and 
the otter on your right ? 1 did not bear that.. 

Hail no other person put that into your 
head? .Nobody. 

Did Majoochi dine with you yesterday? 
Yes. 

And sup with you at night? Yes, he did 
sup last night. 

Have you lived together every day since 
you came to England ? No. 

Have you seen him most days? I have 
seen him since the time 1 have been here in 
this place. * 

You stated that you saw the princess and 
Pergami in a canoe upon tholaJkeofCamo; 
are there not many villages and houses sur* 
rounding the lake qf ComoJ There are vil* 
lagQI and houses, many. 

Is there not a great traflic kept up, in pass¬ 
ing backwards and forwards across the lake? 
Boats are passing. 

There are no roads round the lake, arc 
there are? There are foot-paths where the 
country people go. 

Is not the regular traffic or intercourse fro^ 
one side of the lake to the other, kept up by 
boats? There are always boats going to and 
some with wood, some with charcoal. 

* Was the carriage that you described tlio 
princess and Pergami to be in, an open carri¬ 
age ? It is an open carriage, it is a small 
chair. 

Re-examined by Mr. Varhe, 

What sue is tlie lake of Cdpio, what length 
and what breadth? The length begins from 
Como, and goes straight forward,,the'breadth 
is a o^e, or a mile and a half. 

Do you know about how many miles the 
length is? Beginning from Como to Cevennes 
is nearly sixty miles they say, but 1 hs^ve net 
measured them. ' 

The witness was directed to wUbdfaw. 

Then Peoib. Jfoggcuont'twas ggaic,called in, 
,^nd ihc fuilowing. .questions irafc ccad 
over to him. > 

*<,Have you been ever examined since that 
tine? No. 

** Has no one spoken to youtoliout^e evi- 
denee you wwa to'ffve since you have been in 
England) No. 

** Froin the tifloe that ywi signed yooc dc- 


positioD at Milan, have you bad any conver¬ 
sation as to tnese facts tUJ to^qy, with any 
person whatever? 1 Itave been spring 
with nobody. 

“ You have never spoken with any one, 
except at Milan, from the time tiie circum¬ 
stances you have stated took place? I never 
* said any thing to any person; I have never 
opened my mouth witn any person: and as 1 
never have appeared before any tribunal of 
justice, 1 said to the curate of my country, 
that I did not wish to come, and he torn 
me that I might go.’' 

Lord Chancellor.—Do you mean to say, 
that you never have been examined in Eng¬ 
land previously to your appearance here this 
morning ? There was somebody who took me 
into a room, and asked me, whether it was 
true that I had said so, and I said “ Yes.” 

When was that? I do not know the day. 

Earl of Liverpool. —About how many days 
ago? It was last week; I do not know the 
day, but it was last week. 

The following question ifas put at the request 
of Mr. Brougham. 

Had the gentleman who took you into that 
room a paper in his band ? Yes, he had a 
paper in his han'l; and be was reading from 
this paper; and put me the question, and 
asked me whether it was so; and 1 said 
“ yes,” when I knew it was true. 

The following question and ansq^er were read 
over to the witness. 

** Have you ever been examined since that 
time? No." 

^ Earl Grey. —You have stated that you have 
signed a deposition at Milan: you have also 
stated that you have not iflncebeea examined: 
what do you mean by stating tliat you had not 
been since examined ? I was thinking that ^ 
you were asking me whether I had been exa¬ 
mined at Milan before I came to England, 
and I jvas not examined there. 

TbensPooIo O^gioni was called in, and sworn, 
and examined as follows^by the Attorney 
^ ' General; through the mterprctutiouofthe 

Marchese dUpineto: 

' Wliat country ii^are you? Of Lodi. 

Were you ever iB|||te service of the prin¬ 
cess of Wales 1 I have teen. 

In what capacity ?. .Ui^r cook. . 

How’iong were you. in WH servicel. AL 
most a year. 

At what places?, At Ibn Villa4’Este- and 
the Bacoaa. 

■About how long ago isit. that you t^led 
the princess’s service? In toe year lUf. 

. Did you know Pergami? l^did. 

Where did you first knpw him ? .MtLadk 
■. How long ago? Between the year 1B05 and 
1909. • , 

.|p,what situi^ion wsa^Pernim when '7011 
iavkf^hjml 1 have ijie!ii shout .L^ 
and ioen I have teen lumin prison. 
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'V^l^ere iiA sfe hil^'in prisoni? '^YSdi. 
Wr. iJenrtaii iiifipiiff'e'a to their ?<mlslitp», 
Vheth^r this cottliffce evideiite. ' 

Was Pcreannipjh.e princess’s set%6 while i 
your were m herTwai liighaess’s service as 
undercook? -tie' 

What vvasTergSittrt sttdafion in the prin- 
wss’s house, or service, when you were there?* 
fisron. * 

You say he was a baron, what was his si¬ 
tuation in the hohsehoid of th'e prin6ess at 
that tinre? lie comnutnde'd over the house¬ 
hold. 

' tlilTe you ever seen during the time that 
you were in the service of the princess, the 
princess and Pergami together? I have. 

Where have you seen them together? 
Going out and in the kitchen. 

When you have seen them walking tOge- 
gether, in what manner were they walking? 
Arm in arm. 

Ifave yon ever seen tlie princess riding on' 
horseliack or otherwise ? I have. 

Has any one beew witli lier, when you have 
seen tier riding ? The baron and one, of the 
servants. 

You have said that you have seen the prin¬ 
cess in llie kitchen with Pergamf, ip w'hkt 
manner have they come into the kitchpn ? 
They came arm in arm. 

For what purpose have they come irtio 
the kitchen ! Sometimes to come and eat 
something. . ■ . . , 

Uy sometimes, do you mean many times, 
or few ? Many times. ' ^ 

You say they came for the purpose of eat¬ 
ing, had they any thing to eat in thb^kitcl^'? 
They had, 

W hen you were at the Barona,.did you ever 
know any balls giv*en by the princess there ? 
I have. , ■ 

Wiio used to attend those balls?' The, 
country people of low rank in life. • 

' Jiid the princess use to dance with those 
persons? No, she daiiced by herstif, and 
aoinptiincs with PergamL >• 

Did site danCe at tlie same time with the 
country people and lou» people, who were 
there at those balls ? §h^i<f. • » 7 

Do yoyi knovy the wife k the inn-keeper of 
the St.Christopher? 1^0. 

Was shd bf-W? She came, twice. 

Do you know'al^of .rite other.wdm^A who 
came to thoseVok'Hs?'- There came Uie 
dmighters of iarineir who had hired the 
Barona. ' • ' ' 

' What drAywi voean- by hivihg the Barona, 

, do you mean the tenant of the to'rtif Yes, 
'themaH.whdfairerHKadainid of the BarOna; 
the^t^hr^'-: f ’ 

.. In. what did t&ddhhbiAg take place?' 

, Iri tne’'tirnihiirtot4'. " ■ 

- ''Were at^df tHif' othht rooms used-.tipon, 
those occ^ions?-There wdra. '‘ 

WfeefhllHsSiMiwiI? It atiY'a rdorti'nhxl tot 
f9?kha'’etilit3 IHil'lOd'iiAd the 

roomoftl^iadgiiJ^hU?^,* . 
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'At tholi^bullif did any of tUe'ihMSiSl^’of fttp 

6#Tghb\niflidbd coma? No., .■' 

At the Barona have you sfeen the rWnfeesS 
,hild Plifganii Ideelher? 1 have. 

tVbere !" In the kitchen,'and Walking h^hy 
time's. • ■ ' 

\yiien you have seen them walking, were 
they walkihg alone, or was eny other person 
with Ibt^ ? I have seen them alone. 

Do you know a person of the ifsme of 
Mahomet^ Ido. ' 

Have you ever seen him perform any dance? 
I have. 

Have you at any time when Mahomet has 
been performing nisdance seen the princess? 
Her royal highness i||as present. 

In what maimer did Mahomet dance or 
perform at that time ? He did so. [The witness 
made a motion snapping the fingers.] 

Were those the only motions he made? t 
have seen him several different times always 
make the same gesticulations. 

Have you 'seen the princess present upon 
more than one occasion, or only ope occasion 
when Mahomet wa| performing this dance '? 
I have seen her more than once. 

Wherei At the Villa d’F.ste and the Ba¬ 
rona:. 

In what part of the house, dr was it‘in the 
hoii.<ie that the princess was present ? Twice 
inf the k'ttchen, at other times in the court. 

Upon those occasions when the princess 
was present, didaMahoraet do any thing with 
any part of his drbss ? He took his breeches 
.and made a kind.of a roll of it, and made its*, 
[making'a motion in the front of his person.] 
In what position was that roll '( With the 
brcecnes twisted round before, so [putting his 
hand to the front of his breeches]. 

Wlfen the princess was presiuit upon those 
occasions, did she look at Mahomet? 'She 
did. 

*Did she 3 ^y or do any thing upon those oc¬ 
casions ? She laughed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wilde. 

When did leave the princess's service ? 
In the year 1817. 

Were you discharged' for drunkenness ? 
No._ 

Did yoif go away of ynur own accord? 
When she set out to go to Home, 1 was left 
behind, with other six servants. ^ 

‘Do you mean that you were discharged at 
tl^at time ? I was; but my discharge «4is when 
she set out, till a further order, and this 
further order never came. < 

Ojd you receive any pay from tlie princess 
after ihaF? No, I did not. 

Wbailervice did you'n'te'xl entd^intc-t In 
the bouse of a priesf; I went into the service 
'of a priest, butldo no'fr retlAfniber his name. 
Where did he live ? He was the ministevdf 
'the filial hospital at Milan. ■ ?■ 

Where did he live? He dweitin MihUF.' 
How long did .you live in his service?' ' A 
'JHar. ' ' ’ ‘ ■ - - a w ■ 

4* B 
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Living a year in his service, do you mean 
that you do not knoW his name? I do not 
rt'iiicml.er the name. ■ ^ 

Wlieii did you enter into thar'person's ser¬ 
vice,’When I left the princess. • ' , 

(fow soon after the princess to goto 
home ?, After six months. 

Do you mean that you were out of service 
for six months aVter yoii left the princess’s 
service?* Now I remember the name of the 
priest is called Borbona. 

Do you mean that you were out of service 
six months i I was. 

Where d-id you live during that time ? -At 
iny house. 

Where? At Lodi. 

How did you support 5'ourself during that 
time ? From my house. 

How did you support yourself during that 
time? i'konomicaily, with my money. 

Are you a married man, or weres you a 
married man at that time'? 1 was. 

Have you any family ? One child. 

Do you mean that you have saved money 
enough to live without work for six months, 
and to support your family ? I do. 

Arc your wife and child over ia England 
with you ? They are not. ’ 

Where arc they ? At Lodi. 

T ti whaT capacity were you with the person 
yon have mentioned ? A forAputn and cook. 

How long did you centinuem that service? 
Almost a year. 

What was your next service'? The vice- 
prelcct of Monza. 

W here were you when you were first aplied 
to to give information upon this subjectP 1 
was with the architect Albigi. 

'Where does he live ? At Milan. 

W’ho applied to you ? I was applicd<to by 
the police. 

Had you ever mentioned any of thecircum- 
sftmecs you have stated to-day, -before that 
application? I had not.' 

Are you quite sure that that application 
was made to you before you had said any thing 
to any body upon that subject? 1 never said 
any tiling, except when 1 was ^ut for, when 
1 knew nothing uf'this. 

VVere you examined at Milan ? I was. 
Howjoften? Once. u 

Was yuur examination put into writing?. 
If wds.'--'-;'i 
Have you seen that examination sinOe ? 1 
have not. 

Dave you ever brSn .examined since, either 
at Milan or in Biigland? 1 have been exa¬ 
mined ^so in En^and. 

liad the, person who. fk^mined bou any 
pape^o e'siimine you from T lie OM write, 
but tilo not know what paper he had;- he 
wrote down what 1 said. 

The question is. Whether the person who 
e.xamined you read a paper? He did. 

Who applied to yon to cotne to England? 
The government at 'Milan. 

'Were you at that time in your place with 
the architect? 1 was. 
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Havo-yeii given up your placet' They have 
taken me to bring mo here, and so I was 
obliged to give it up. 

I' Do you know a person named Restelli ?' I 
^do. '• • ; - 

Have you had any communication with him 
since you left the princess's service? 1 have 
not. 

Do you know Majoochi? I know him 
here. 

IIow long have you been here? Ido not 
remember now long 1 have iieen here1 du 
not remember how many days. 

Have you seen Majoochi every day since 
you have been here ? 1 have. 

And Ilestclli ? No. 

You have been describing some dances of 
Mahomet; who were present when those 
dances were performed? The princess and 
the baron. 

W'erc you present ? I was. 

Was any body else? There were many 
others, but I paid no attention to who they 
were. 

Re-examined by .3ir. Attorney General. 

You have been asked, whether the person 
who examined you in England had a paper in 
Ids hand, and whether he read it; did he 
read it aloud to you, or was he reading it to 
himself? He read it to himself. 

You have said that you do not know how 
long you have been in England; have you 
been in England more than once ? Yes. 

Do you remember how long ago it is, the 
first time tliat^ you came here ? 1 do nut re¬ 
member the day, I have it not in my mind.* 

Where did you come to when you first came 
to England? To the inn. 

Do you know the n,amc of the inn where 
you landed the first time you came ? I do 
not know, because it was in the night. - 
■ Did any thing happen there the first time 
you came ? 

Mr. Berman said, that for the sake of their 
lordships, and in order to save time, he ob¬ 
jected fo this question. It wrs unconnected 
with the case. If tl^eir lordejiips thought the 
ffaestion ought to be put as to what passed on 
witness’s arrival England, he would not 
object to it. \) 

The Attorney Gen'ti(gl observed, that it was 
for tbeir lordships to decide whether he ouglit 
to ask the question.' Vl^css was asked 
the period of his arrival in Ei^land, no doubt 
with a view to some particular object, not to 
waste their lordships time, aqd lie- conceived 
he had a right to re-examine on the same 
point. . 

Mr. Denman said, that be bhd no-objection 
to any Inquiry relative to witness’s second 
arrival'in this country, but if this question 
was to be urged as a precedbnt, to be referred 
to for particular purposes, he objected to it. 
It waft not decent to put itbut decent, or 
indecent, he contended that it waa wholly 
irregular, a» it had nothing ^ do with-the 
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<gucstion. He called their lordships? attention 
to it, not bccau^ the 'Question Vas likely to 
elucidate any thing, but because it was giving 
the go-by to the cc^queetioni and raising a 
new question to which he would have no ^ 
portunity of replying.^ Brides, it would give 
Ilia leariied friend an opportunity of ieadiiig 
tlieir lordships' mind from the real case. 

The Attorney General was directed to pro¬ 
ceed. 

Did any thing occur upon your first coming 
to England which enables you to recollect 
about what time it was that you came here '! 
1 do not remember when 1 arrived ’ in Eng¬ 
land. .. 

Is there anjr circumstance which will revive 
-your recollection ? The first lime 1 came to 
England 1 landed at Dover. 

How long did you remain in England then ? 
A night and a. day. 

Where did you go to then? 

Mr. Denman objected.to this question. 

TheA/forncy General contended that he 
had a right to put the question. The witness 
had been asked how long he had been in Eng¬ 
land, and where be now was, with a view to 
show that the witnesses were living together; 
he therefore had a right to show why Uiat 
was now the case. 

Mr. Denman said, tliat his learned friend's 
statement took him completely out of court, 
lie was sure tlieir lordships would not now try 
that collateral question, namely, what’cir¬ 
cumstances operated upon the witness's mind 
to induce him to join the other^jvIlnessesP 
This might produce an irgurious 'impresrion 
towards ins client. The attorney-general, 
•who was there only to see justice done to ajl 
parties, ought not to put tt^ question ;*at all 
events, he begged it might not be put until 
. their lordshipmiad formed their judgment oq' 
it. ' , . 

The counsel were informed, that^ it has 
bqeii the tendency of the cross-examidition,-. 
for purposes hereafter to be explained,\o argue 
upon the cotiseq[Vience ot^those witnesses bemg 
all kept together, a re-exafuination might Ip 
admitted to show tho cau^ of tbeir aU being 
kept (ogether. ' jj , * 

Whereupon the flowing extracts were 
read from the. twi(|ence: - 

“ How long iave you been here I I do 
not rente mbamev{4oBg I have been here, I i 
do not remet^er how many days. 

Have you SqfioTMl^nchi every day sinCe 
you have been neref li have. 

Add Restelli? No." * 

The counsel'were informed, that thccross- 
eaaminarion did not lay a sufficient ground 
for theabove questions. * . 

■ Ujo tordi,. - 

Marquis.dUZaiudcwn.—-path* occasion on 
which yoa^ittvC-^diescribeaM^offict' to have' 
uted earudbgiBigiculatiDnsiQ the presence of 
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heftreyal highni^^ twice in the.khc^en and 
once in the couj-t,' can»you .stele,noni yqur 
own knowledge, wtiethcrlqii' thoiMJ-occdsiuns 
B|ahooiet liad been sent fqr byr hci^' r^jral 
highness for that purpose? Her ryy^i bi&b- 
nccaneve| sent for Mahomet,'her hi^H^ess 
altogether, did not send fur Malioinct. 

You have described that Mahomet.twisted 
part of bis breeches into a*ioll, do you know 
what tiiat roil was mcaut to represent ? It 
seems as if it way the yard of a man, the 

meinbrum virile. ‘ * 

When this was performed, did her roydt 
highness retire, or did she remain at the p\ac4 
where she was ? She remained there aud , 

laughed. * 

Earl of Ziverpool.-rVfkea you stale that 
her royal highness did not send fur Mahomet 
on tlie occasion of his using certain gesticula¬ 
tions, do you mean that her royal nighuess 
did not send you for Mahomet, or that you 
know that her royal highness did not send tor 
Mahomet at all-? I never saw any person sent 
to fetch him, and I do not know whether any 
person was sent to fetch liinr; 1 know that 
she came when he was dancing. 

How long did her royal highness remain 
present during the .time that Mahomet was 
using these gesticulations? She remained 
some littio v^en she came under-the arm 
of the barun^^ut how long she staid 1 
paid no atteowm, because 1 attended to my 
work. 

Lord Comberaere .—Did any thingparlicular 
happen to you upon your first arrival, at 
Dover?' Yes,much. 

' State what that was ? 

Mr. Denman Directed to tins question. 11c 
•submitted, that unless the circumstMiioc al- 
‘ludedto could be stated to have happeued iu 
the presence of her royal highness, or could, ‘ 
in someway or other, be counecled witli.^b^r 
•gents, their lordships could not, accordih^lo 
the received rules of evidence which governed 
the inferior courts, allow the question to - be 
put. Their lordships, he conceived, must at 
once see the propriety and necessity of ob¬ 
jecting to a ^estioaof this nature. 

Ml. Brougham said, their lordships had al¬ 
ways been ready to give a certain liberty to 
counsel iii objecting to questions that ap- 
! peared irregular; and, UUiey looked to former 
4;rials in that House—he spoke particularly of 
; regular tri&U—they would find that the party 
prosecuted had been allowed so to object, by 
the indiilgecce of their lodships. 

The counsel were ihfbrntcd, that' tiAlbss it 
could Iw shown that the prtilcess was con- . 
netted with svhat happened at'Dover, what 
happenid at IDover was not eviSlo'ce on this 
inquiiy. * • ' 

The Earl of Lauitrdale conceived, tint the 
decision on the propriety of the question must 
depend on what followed it.. - p'or instance, 
something Was saidatont tin rpcciplql uur- 
.ney; and thiU) the wiUless was 
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ther o^onoy. had been offered at Dover ? ThU 
laid itiG tbiindalion iVr oilier, inquiries, whj^h 
could not be made, unlcsa originally some 
ground was funned tor proceeding* >' 

. 'I'hc lA>rd Chancellor ubseryed, tl^ the 
noKic lord who put the question ^night give 
reasons for askiqg it, ami it would then be 
fur the House to decide whether it should be 
put or not. Ihit.'^al present, it was sp general, 
that the Ifouse knew not how to apply it. 

Kurl Grey _No foundation having been 

given for this question, I conceive the learned 
lord on the woolsack has very properly stated 
'that it cannot be put. This point has already 
been decided on the re-cxamiriation: and 
thoiigli [ am ready to contend for the fullest 
latituilc of examination by your lordships, I 
think you will find it a uiatter of sound dis¬ 
cretion to pause before you allow a question to 
be put, which the House, on the decision of 
the judges, has already decided cannot be re¬ 
gularly put. 

Tlic question was withdrawn. • 

Lord Falmouth. —You have mentioned balls 
given by the •princess; who asked the com- 
(lany to those bulls,did the princess, or were 
the servants allowed to ask their friends? I 
do not know who invited .the company; they 
came, but 1 do not know who invited them, 
because 1 attended to my work. 

Arc you to be understooliijitat they were 
not servants’ balls ? They not. 

T.ord J>e DunstanviUe. —Did you consider 
the iiiolions of Mahomet as the customary 
niqlious of Mahomet in his dances? Yes, 
be'always made this gesture, as a custom he 
lltfd In his dances. 

liarl of Darntey. —You have stated that at 
the exhibitions of Mahomet many persons* 
were present; were women present as Upll sl^‘ 
•men? No women. 

'I’licii hmisa Demont was called in and swori), 
V an<l examined through thp interpretation 
of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Mr. William. —You do not understand Eng¬ 
lish, do you ? Tres pen. 

How long have you, been «o Engittpd ? 
Treize mois. . ' ' . 

Have not you talked Ehglish gt all ? Tres 
peU; ♦ 

ilave you not been in the liabit of speaking 
En^ish? [In French, through the Marchese 
di SpineioX I cannot speak it: I understand 
it very little. 

Examined by the Solicitor General, througfi 
the iulerpretetion 6f the' Marchece di 
Spineto. ' ■ 

Of what ^tntry are you a najAVe 1 1 df the 
Pays de VaTO, Switzerland, , 

Arc'you of the Protfistaot, or ^ G^litdic 
religion ? I am a Protasiwt. ' ^ 

Did you ciilcv into the service of^e pria- 
ccss of Wales? 1 have been. ' 

' Where did you rCsideal that lime, just be*'- 
fore you went into her service, what was yqur 
liuuie? At Columbier: 
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Where.didyou lirftj igo, fue the purpose of 
seeing .the princess of Wales I To Geneva. 

Did' you make any engagement with the 
princess of \t ales at Geneva, or did you^malm 
,an cAga^ment after you h&d seen her at Ge¬ 
neva ? 1 had engaged myself to live in her 
service, with her maitre de hoteJ> for ive 

•years. 

Was that at Geneva ? Yes. 

Did you enter into her service intact at 
Geneva, or did yon afterwards enter into her 
service at any other place ? 1 entered her 
royal highness's service at Lausanne. 

Did you proceed with her royal highness 
from l.ausaniie to Milan ? 1 did. 

You Itavc stated, that you entered into the 
service qfher royal highness for five years; in 
what situation or capacity did you enter into 
her service? First femme dechambre. 

State when you arrived at Milan of whom 
the suite of her royal highness consisted? 
Gentlemen, or all together. 

State first the gentlemen ? There were four 
gentlemen, sir William Gqll, Mr. Craven, Dr. 
Holland, and Mr. Hesse. 

State what ladies composed her suite at 
that time? Lady Elizabeth Forbes. 

At what place did you lodge upon j'our ar¬ 
rival at Milan ! In an inn. 

What was the name of that inn? The 
Royal Hotel, I believe. 

Do you remember a person of the name of 
Pergami, w ho was engaged at that place in 
the service of her royal highness ? X remember 
it well. 

In what situation or capacity was he en¬ 
gaged to $«ive her royal highness ? Courier. 

As nearly as you cap recollect, how many 
day« was this before her royal highness quit¬ 
ted ^ ‘ Aboqt a fortnight; 1 do not re¬ 
collect exactly. • 

During the fourteen or fifteen days to which 
you have spoken, did Pergamf wait at table 
upon her royal highness ?• He waited at table. 

FrOttuMilan, mddier royal highness pass 
thro^lvRome in her w^y to Naplc^? Yes, 
she passed through Home. •• 

Do you recollect,a‘youAgi person of the 
qtmie of William being with her royal 

highness? 1 do. . 

• lieforo the prince^: arrived at Naples, where 
was William Apstinih^the habit of sleeping 
usually ? Generally be a^pt in the room of 
her royal highness. ' \ 

Du you recollect io what ^'ise her royal 
highness slept on the pight bilffore she en- 
tdfed- the city ef Naples? In v country house. 

Do you recollect.^whether William Austin 
slept in tltd room of ber royal btghnesa in 
that country b.ouse ? 1. cannot positively eay 
about that night, but generally he was in the 
habi| of sleeping in the room with her royal 
bighnefs- ' - 

Hadi her royal highadaa,'^bbor>t Ibat time, 
any co^ersatibn wjth yotij^ieift the pkee of 
sleeping of William Austin royal higb- 
rness tola me, during that dAn^ 'fvenwg,' in 
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the country house, that William Austin had 
becotuc too hig a hoy to sleep in her owli 
room, and he must have a diaiuber to him* 
pelf., # : ' 

• Up to this period,' of whicli you have been 
speaking, dul fergami breakfast and dine 
With the other servants 1 He dined always at 
our table, the table at which I dined. • 

Uuyou know what room was allotted for 
Pergami upon the first night of his arrival at 
Naples! I do not know, 

IJo you Tcmeinber the room in which he 
slept on the Second night of your arrival at 
Naples ? Yes, 1 do. 

Was that room near the room which was 
occupied by her royal higliness ? It was near. 

Was there an internal communication be* 
tween the two rooms ? Tliere was one. 

Wh'dt was there between the two chambers? 
A small cabinet with a fire-place, and a 
pass:ige. 

W hat was there between the two cham¬ 
bers? A small cabinet and a passage. 

Cutild you pass /rom the njoin of the prin¬ 
cess into the room of Pergami, by going along 
tluit passage, and through the small cabinet? 
Yes. 

Was there any door communicating from 
that passage to any other part of the house ? 
There was a door that led out of the passage. 

When that door was closed, and when tne 
door of her royal highness’s apartident was 
closed, and tlie outer door of Pergarai’s room 
was closed, could any body have access to 
those rooms and that passage? No,*there 
were only those doors. 

Did her myal highnesp, on the evening 
after her arrival at Naples, go to tlie opera? 
Her royal highness told me whilst? | was 
dressing her that Site was going to the opera. 

Did she rcittrn early or lute from the opera 
that evening? It seemed to me that she re¬ 
turned early. 

Upon her return, did she go itfto her bed¬ 
room ? , . ^ 

Mr. Williams objected to the questjoq. 

Upon her netmn, where did she go? I 
fbimd her in her bed-roqpi. 

Were you in the bed* room yourself?' I 
not there^ but she scut for me. 

Upon your arrival in .the bed-room of the 
princess, what did ’tliA princess ^do? Her 
royal highness crossed the passage^ and went 
into the cabine^' . • . 

Do you hna||f|rhere Pergami was at that 
tune? ■{domfkimw. 

After her Kn^ nighness had gone into the 
cabinet, what did she then do f I do not know 
what she did, but she returned immediately 
into (he bed-room where I was. 

Did she say arty thing to you; did *she give 
you any orders ? ,Her royal higliness told me 
to forbid William Austin to enter into her 
room, because she wished to sleep quietly. 

Where did Wiiltain Aufifip sleep that night'? 
In a small cabinef, where he remained all tlie 
time we were at Naples. 
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Was that cabinet ad joining to the bed-room 
of tlic princess? It waif near, there was a 
door of coinnnmication. 

Do you kdhw whether that door.waS'Upen 
or shiu tliHt iiiehl ? I saw it shut. , . 

' AVheti >lmt door was shut, was there ahy 
communication between that cabinet und the 
passage of wliich you havt spoken? 'fhete 
was nolle hut the passage. * 

What beds were there that night iii tha 
bed-room, of the princess ? Two; a large one 
arxl a smalt one. 

. What was Abe small bed? THe travelling 
bed of her royal highness. 

Did her royal highness usually sleep on 
that bed? She slept ni it generally. . 

.Was that bed, or not, made up that night 
fur her royal highness ? 1 saw iu ilie fjveimig 
that it was made.' 

Did you take any notice of the other bed, 
whether there were sheets on it, or not ? I 
saw afterprards that there were no sheets. 

' How long did you rcnvaiii with her royal 
highness that night before you ‘left the bed¬ 
room ? Some minutes, a very little time. 

Did you make any observation upon the 
conduct of her royiil higliness at that time in 
the bed-room ?. I saw she was c.\tremcly agi¬ 
tated. 

^Vliat yras your reason for remaining pnly 
a few minutesite* 

Mr. WillianWibjecled to the .question. 

The counsel were informed that the ques^ 
lion might be put. 

The question was proposed to the witness. 
Because her royal highness sent me away 
immediately. 

Had that been her usual practice? It had 
not. 

* What time the next morning did you see 

her royal highness ? I do not rememlicr pre¬ 
cisely. » * 

• As nearly as you can recollect? Nbar 
eleven o’clock, or about eleven o’clock. 

Was that later,or about her usual time i It 
was nearly her usual t'une. 

When did you see Pergami that morning? 
I did not sec him during the whole of the 
morning. 

When was !t that you first saw him tbal 
day, and where ? At dinner. 

Did you take notice of the princess’s travel¬ 
ling b^ in the morning? I did. 

. What observation did you make, a« to 
ther it had been slept in or not? I observed 
(bat nobody had slept in it. 

. Did yw pbserve the larger bed, what ap¬ 
pearance thflt had ? I (lid. 

WhalkibsMvatiofl did you make,upon the 
large bed? lobservcd it had 6'clia occupiccl. 
Can you inform their lordships more parti¬ 
cularly of the state of it ? 1 cannot. 

Was it 'much or a little deranged or tum¬ 
bled? Not much. 

Do you know where Pergami .slept. iSiwiag 
; the whole time he resideifat Kapli^^ from 
i that period ? In his room,' 
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. Is that the room which vou have described? 
Yes. . . . . 

Was it near or at a distance from the 
rooms of tlic oUicr servants ? Tb^e was only 
Mr. Ilieronimus who slept on the ^rae side 
of live house. ^ 

Where did Mr. Hieroniinus sleep? In a 
room wltich had a door in a corridor, which 
was before entering the room of hjcr royal 
highness; the two doors were in the same 
passage. 


Did you, whilst you resided at Naples, ever 
SCO Pergami in the bed-room j,of her roy^l 
highness, or in her dressing-room? I have 
seen him in the bed-room very often. 

Who was it that at Naples assisted her royal 
highn^ in making her toilette? I. . 

Did you ever see any other person present 
at the -time when her royal highness was 
making her toilette at Naples? Mr. William 
Austin, and Mr. Pergami. 

Was Pergami at that time courier ? lie was 
a courier. 

‘ How old was Mr. William Austin ? Twelve 
or thirteen years about. 

You have said that you have seen Pergami 
present in tlie dressing-room, when the prin¬ 
cess was making her toilette; was that once 
or more than once, or how ? Several* times. 

In what slate of her royal highness’s dress, 
when she was little dressed or much dressed, 
or how ? Sometimes she was dressed, some¬ 
times she was not. 

Did he go in only for a moment, and come 
oul again, or did be remain for any tipie? He 
went in and out. 

’ Do you remember ever seeing Pergami at 
night in the passage of which you have made 
nicntioa? Ido, 

Where was her royal highness at that time ? 
In her bed-room. 

Was she dressed or iindressecb or in what 
st^e? She was undressed. « 

Where were you standing ? I was near to 
the door of her royal highness. 

Where did you see Pergami ? I saw Per¬ 
gami come out of his room, and come into 
the passage. ,» 

In what dlrcclian, towards the princess’s 
room, or how? He was going towards the 
bed-room of her royal highness. 

' What was the slate ot Pergami’s dress at 
the time you saw him in the passage going 
towards the bed-room of her royal highness? 
He was nut dressed. ^. 

When you say he wm not dresseid, what do 
you mean; what bad he on? ^e was not 
dressed at all. ’ 

Do you ix^mber what he had onfris feet? 
Slippers. " , 

Du ym remember wlyetber he Imd any 
stockings on ? .1 saw t^.stockings. 

Had he on any thing more thai» his shbt? 
Nothing else. 

You have said thal^ft'princqss at that time 
was undressed; had apS got into bed or not ? 
She was not in bed. 
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When you, saw Pergami ooming along tlic 
passage in the direction of her royal hi^i- 
ne.ss’s robm. In.the maDh^i’ yen have do- 
scribed, what did you do?, 1 escaped by the 
little door which was neaf me out of the apart¬ 
ment of the princess. 

You have staled what was the condition of 
the small travelling bed on the second night 
after the princess’s arrival at Naples; what 
was the state of that bed on the subsequent 
nights during her residence at Naples? X 
made no ubservation on it afterwards. 

, Slate what was tlie appearance on the 
second night of the great bed, whether it had 
the appearance of one person having slept in 
it or more ? More than one person. 

How was that bed on the §ubscquent 
nights; had it the appearance of one person 
having slept imit, ,or more than one person ? 
1 have always seen the same thing. 

At Naples ? Yes, at Naples. 

Was it your business, during a part pf the 
time of the residence at Naples, to make the 
princess's bed ? Towards t^ie latter end of Uie 
time we remained at Naples it was 1 who 
made the bed. 

Did you make the small travelling bed t 
I did. 

Did you make.it up every day ? I do nut 
rcmcmbeF at Naples. 

Do you mean to say you do not jeraember 
during any part of the time aY Naples ? Not 
during the whole time. 

Do you remember a masked ball that was 
given to Murat by her royal highness ? I re¬ 
member it. 

Where was the place where it was given? 
,^t a house on the sea shore. 

IV here did her royal highness dress herself 
for that ball ? In a small room on the second 
floor. ^ 

111 the house where the ball was ? In the 
same house. 

In what character did she first appear ? , In 
the character of a country woman in the ncigh- 
bourho^ of Naples. 

WlioSe business was it to assist her royal 
highness in putting on her dress for the ball f 
lllX'ine.. " ' 

‘ Did you go to that house ? I did. 

Did JPergami alsogo ? Y'es, he went with 
me in the same cartiage. 

When the princess drossed herself in the 
dress you have described ofv Neapolitan pea¬ 
sant, who assisted her in drc^lg?. I. 

How long did her royal higl^iss rcmaiu’at 
the ball in Hie character of a Neapolitan pea¬ 
sant P About an hour. 

Did she afterwards return for the purpose 
of changing her dress? Yes. 

What' dress did she assume the second 
time, ‘what character ?. The Qenius of 
History. > . ‘ . >' ■ 

Did she change heedr^s jenlirtly lor that 
purpose^ .Y,«L,. 

Did you assist'her in changing her dress? 
I did not. 


v' 
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Who assisted her In' changing her dreSs ? 
Pcrganii went into berdressinig room Ihfera 
were two rooms an anlbroohi and a dressiii^^ 
roorn. . ^ 

Where did you stay yoiirself ? In the antU 
room. ' 

Did yon see Pergami go into the dressing- 
room ? 1 saw him entdr. • 

I low tong did'the princess remain in the 
dressing-room before siie came out with her 
dress entirely changed? Ido not remember 
precisely. 

Can yon tell about how long ? About three 
(quarters of an hour. 

When she came out, did she come out 
alone, or did any person come witli her? 
Pergami came out first, and licr royal higli- 
ness came out after. 

How long before her royal highness came 
out did Pergami come out? A very lillie 
time. 

When you say a very little lime, was it one, 
two, three, or four, or five minutes, or what f 
Two or three miiiiij^cs. 

Did her royal liighness go to the ball in 
this cliaractcr you have described? She 
went down to go to the ball in the same cha¬ 
racter. » 

Ilow long did site remain absent P About 
three miarters of an hour, thereabouts. 

At tlic eiu! of that time, did she come back 
again into the anti-room? She returned into 
the anti-room. 

Describe the manner in which her royal 
highnc.ss was dressed in this character of the 
Oeiiius of History? She had her arms bare, 
and her breasts bare, and the drapery in the 
same way as people represent the Muses, or 
the Denius of History. 

When you desftibe the arms ba?e, up to 
what part do you mean; the entire arm, or 
how I I did not observe whether they were 
'completely bare. 

Von havo mentioned, that after the prin¬ 
cess had gone to the ball the secoul time, 
she returned to ttie anti-tioom; did she go 
into her dreshing-rootn again, for the ^rposc 
of changing her dress ? She did. 

Did you go into the dressing-room, for \he 
purpose of assisting her, or who, else ? I did. 

In. whut character was she dressed this 
third time? Sumelhi>tg like a Turkish pea¬ 
sant; something that had the appearance 
of it. ■ " Jt ' ' ' * " 

Where wdu^t-gami during the Ume the 
princess wa^ranEihg her dress as a Turkish 
peasant ?''^Id't^e aMMidioin. 

What was he doing there? Ingoing dut 
of tha moth, 1 saw him dressed like a Turk. 

Did her royal highness go to the b^l again, 
in thh ebaracter of a Turkish peasant? I 
saw hev go down stairs to go to the ball. 

Did she go alone, or did Pergami go with 
her? Pergami went with'ber^ * 

Did you sec them go dawn stairs together ? 
I did. . -• ■ > . 

lu what way did they go; were they sepa- 
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rale, or bow ? The princcSs' was under the 
arm of Pergami. • * 

Was Pergami still courier ? lie was. 

Did Pergami return from the ball before 
the princess, or how ? lie returned alptdst 
inimediatyly. 

Upon his return, did her rojral highness 
come hack ? I du not remember. 

Ilow «oon after did you sbe her royal high¬ 
ness ? I saw her at the moment wc were 
gc/ing to our house. 

Du you recollect whether or not you saw 
her royal highness soon after Pergami re¬ 
turned iVum the ball in the manner you have 
described ? I do not remember. 

Was there any garden belonging to tliis 
house' where the princess lived at Naples? 
Yes, there Was a garden. 

\Vas there any terrace in tlial garden? 
There was a small terrace. 

Did you ever see the princess walking npon 
that terrace? I have seen her once. 

Alone, or with'any body { With M. Per¬ 
gami. 

Can you describe how they were walking, 
whether they were together or separate ? Tlic 
princess was under the arm ofM. Pergami. 

Do you recoHect where the princess was in 
the habit of breakfasting at Naples ? In the 
small cabinet with a fire-place. 

By that do you mean the cabinet you have 
described contiguous to the bed-room' of 
Pergami ? 1 do. 

Did she breakfast there alone, or did any 
person breakfast with her? I do not know. 

Were you ever in the room when lier royal 
highness was at breakfast in that cabinet i’ I 
do not remember. ' , ' 

Do you remember Pergami meeting with 
*som(Vaccident while.he was at Naples ? I do. 

Upon that occasion was there any bed or 
sofa pul into the cabinet? I do not know 
whether it was put fur that occasion; but I 
I saw Pergami sitting on a sofii in ibc same 
I cabiiiet. 

lio you know the theatre St. Carlos at 
Naples? Ido. 

Did you dVer go to that theatre with her 
royal highness ? Yes, once. 

Who went with her royal highness licsides 
: you P M# Pergami. 

In what carriage did thev go ? A hired 
carriage. 

I Diu Pergami go in the carriage with, her 
•royal highness? JHc did. 

} • Where did her royal highness get into this 
carriage? We went through the terrace anjl 
the rarden by a small door wliich led' into a 
small Hreet^whicb was by the side of the 
gkrden.. 

What kind of night was it, do you happen 
to recollect ? Gloomy, very gloomy, anq it 
rained. ' 

When you first arrived at the thea^i7'jj3to 
wjjiatpartof the" theatre diji y«h'®r^v'c 
went up stairs into the “saloon w^re ibe^' 
walk. • ’ 
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f ri what way was her rdyifl ^ighncM dr^ised ? 
Her royal highness was di'essed in a red 
cloak; a very large cloak. • ' “ 

In what way was Perganii drdS^ed? Asftr 
ds 1t.csn remember, he was dressed in a red 
domino. \ 

What hd(f he on his head ? A large haf, 
Of what descriQtiun ? LaVge. 

When you got into the saloon, wiiattook 
place ? Nothing happened ter us. 

Did you afterwards go into any other part 
df the house f We descended into the pit> 
When you got into the pit,.what happened? 
Many ugly masks surrounded (is, and began 
to make a great noise and hissed us. , 

Describe all which took place? Those 
masks surrounded ds, and we had great diffi¬ 
culty 'to withdraw, at last we went into a 
small foom. 

Was there any thing particular in the dress 
which her royal highness woreP Her dress 
was very ugly, monstrous. , 

How long did her royal highness remain in 
the whole at Naples, as well as you recollect? 
About three or four months. 

During that time, did Pergaml continue to 
wait at table as usual, or how Yes> he did. 

Did you make any other observations, ex¬ 
cept as you have staled, upon the conduct of 
her royal highness and Pergami towards each 
other, when they were- together at Naples ? 
Only that they were very familiar, one to¬ 
wards the other. 

How early did th^t familiarity commence, 
at what period ? From the moment we 
reached Naples. 

tVere the servants in,general in the habit' of 
goi,nginto the bed-room of her royal iughness 
without knocking? No, unless they,were 
sent for by her royal highness^ * 

Did you observe, in this respect, Kow Per¬ 
gami conducted himself; did.he go in wUh- 
uutSvoocking, when he was not sent for? 
never knocked. ; 

Did any part of the ,English suite of her 
royal highness quit hCr vmilst she was at 
Naple.>« ? Nof during our staywhen we 
left Naples, some remained at Haplbsi' 
Where' did her royal highness goto from 
Naples? To Rome. '» 

Which of the four gentlemen whose names 
you have before mentioned accompanied her 
royal highness to Rome; did any of thetas? 
Dr. Holland. 

.Did. the lady you have mentioned acwm- 
pany Her^ royal Iiighne^ to Rome F She re¬ 
mained at Naples. ' 

What lady,,was that? Lady' Bj^heCh 
Forbes. . 

Halt her riual hlghnesk then any English 
lady in tier' fum when sbe'arrived at Rongie ? 
She had lady .(jharlotte |.lhd3ay. 

Wheu did lady Charlotte Lindsay join? 
As far as ( recollect, towards the end of the 
time we were at Naples. ^ , c 

* Froin Rome did her royal highness go, 
to’CivUa Vecchia, and afterwards to Genoa?' 
Ves. 
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1 , Do you' rOmfebbi^ tK^^Wonse in #hicb'l«;r 
!• royal *higbnrsi; rcsilfed whilst she w-as at 
Ochoa ? I do. ‘ ’". _ . • ' ‘ 

W-as there any; Other .English gehflfliVnuh, 
except Dr. Holfandj in th^sUil'^of her rq^a 
highness at Genoa ? ' Mr.'llownam joined at 
Genoa. ‘ ‘ 

■' With the exception of Dr. Holland and .MTr. 
Hownam, was tiicre at that fim'e any other 
English gentleman in her suile? N6|‘ lord 
Glcnbcrvie. came every day to dine but I dO 
not know that he was in the suite. 

Did lady Charlotte Lindsay go to Genoa? 
She did not. . 

Where did she leave ? At Leghorn. 

Do you rccollejct the situation of the bed¬ 
room of the princess and of Pergami at Genoa f 
I do. ■ 

Were those rooms near or distant from 
each other ? They were very near one to an¬ 
other. 

Do you recollect what separated them ? A 
single room. 

For what purpose wast. that room used ? 
There was the luggage of her royal highness, 
and her royal highness dressed there also. 

As far as you recollect, was there any com¬ 
munication between t^troom.pnd Pergami’s 
There was. 

Did they continue to sleep In those rooms' 
you have described during the whole time 
that her royal highness resided at Genua f 
They did.' • ' 

Did you ob&^fVe where her royal highness 
.breakfasted'at Genoa? I did. 

Where was it? In a small cabinet at the 
end of the grand saloon. 

Do TOu know whether she breakfosted 
there alone or not? I have seen twice Mr. 
Perj^uii breakfast with he?'. 

Was Pergami at that time courier? He 
was. 

Do you' know who waited at break'fast.T 
Louis Pergami and Theodore M^Oochi. 

WhaFrelation isLciuis Permm.ito-6arthoX 
Ipmew ^er^mi ?' Brother to Mr; Pergarrii. 

Do you remember afiy garden or shrubbery 
bdonsins to that house at Genoa, where her 
royalni^nes^jrtsfded?' Ido. 

Have you ever seen her royal hkhness walk- 
e in tpat ahrubhw?, Vefy efteh, ' ' , 

Did you ever seel^r^qa? in thti shrubbery ? 
I have- ■ ', ; ... 

. Was her roywmighi*t*Jr’'MWA,,^waftibg ift, 
I the sh'rdbbery,, alw^s aIwl,'c(Hiad she. ady 
person with , her?' 
her. , . ' V / ' .s, 

How were they 'waflTmg* ^ 
pajrate or together t Her roMl.Jhr 
upon 'amass, butatothde^pi^ ^' 
together. ‘' 

When you t|>e^. waiFed toj 

scribe in wh^ noanhclir lh^ waneb 
I havenot bwi^e^..^ ' _ 

■ Had yo'u^'lmy . 'thii%‘ in,.making hen^ 

royal highness’s bed.quring,aj^p^ of the^- 
tiine of the residence at Genoa .the 

time that my sister arrived.- 


me 



h^ther? 
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You wer^josL asked stbether bftd arcn 
the princess and Pergami walKing loget^fi)' 
in the shrubbery; you said, |^y Umea; 
were they ai those tu&rijalone, $ other 
(lersdns with them t JQ^etimea me* some* 
times Theodore IVlajooebi, and bometlinea 
William Austin, and sometimes, we were'dll 
together, .j 

At Genoa, where was the bed-room occu* 
pied by you f By the side of that of her royal 
highness. 

Was the'dour between the room occupied 
by you and the bed-room oi her royal high¬ 
ness open at night, or howt The princess 
always locked u every night when 1 went 
away. 

You were asked whether the door between 

J tuur litd-ioom and that of the princess was 
ett open at night, or how; you said it was 
shut; what do you mean by shut, shut with 
the key, or only shut? Her loyal highness 
turned the key mside. 

Was the bed-room of Pei garni situate on 
the opposite side ' It was. 

Ill the morning,*who let you into the prin¬ 
cess's room ^ The princess herself called me 
from my room. 

Did you observe the bed of the p^ncess, 
whether it had been slept in or not r Most 
often )^t had not been slept in. 

What do you mean by ‘*plu8 souvent?” 
Ordinarily, commonly. 

You have stated that after you were in your 
bed-room the pniicess locketi tjhe door on the 
other side; alter this, did you hear any noise 
of any door opening, or any other thing, in 
the princess's room t 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 


The Duke of Httmilton said, he Interposed 
with great reluctance, because he thought ^e 
interpreter not quite competent to the task, be 
bad undertaken; he should be wanting to 
hifhso^f and to his country in a case m so 
much importance if he dul not say, ^at the 
mode of interpretation aa it bad bwo con¬ 
ducted since tpis witnoss was tialkd not 
been saUsfactory to him. * 

The Earl of Liverpodt wij^tbat the ina»- 
quis di Spuieto bad shown hnntelf ah eitoel- 
lent Italian, but he did not sii^ quite so 
feet in the jfiicoch lan^ge. tie Was not 
awafe that an^ material mistake'’‘had been 
' inte/pre^ had'(;ar- 

upnek and 

The mid, that from the 

inhumed tl^jr bad madk they ba^reason to 
ttnw rild nt^uia perfectly compoiGriit to dis- 
dwijlfthB duty he b«l undertaken. 'He and 
pieter on the other side bad only, 
'irding a nngle ezpreMdoo.* 


mu regaroing a single ezpreMieo. 

The Earl of Harrai^VhlAtte^ the 
interpreter did not seem aiadCDtlyhcqh^lhted 
with rile idiooi # the f^^h laittpage, n!- 

hSlSrn&dpj 
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any mistake. Of his gene^ inteUigcnce and 
conipetpuce, as far as his own language 
was concerned, there could he no doubt. It 
was necessary, however, that a person should 
be provided, well verged in the respective 
idioniv to the French and Engtisli lan^^^es. 

Earl Grw agreed, that no unlaithliu trans¬ 
lation had been given by the interpreter, and 
that bis task was an arduous one, recqllectuig 
the liability ot confusing three languages, two 
of them not his own. Tie had performed tiis 
duty in his native tongue m the most satistac- 
tory manner, 

Mr. Brougham said, that he and his friends 
had no complaint to make against any part of 
the interpretation hitherto. Tbo French of 
the inarauis di 8pincto was certainly not so 
good as bis Italian, but at least lui this day 
he had no objection to its being continued, 
and to-morrow another interpretei could be 
procured. 


The witness was again called in, and the 
Quest iqn was proposed through the nurchese 
111 Spineto. 


1 have sometimes heard the noise of a door 
opening towanls the side of the princess, but I 
do not know whether it was the dour of hii 
room. 

Was there any other door, that you recol¬ 
lect, in that direction, except the door of tlie 
princess's room, or the door of Porgami's 
room ? There was a third dour into the dress- 


ms-ropm of her royal highness. 

Was that tho room which you have dev- 
' cribed as being the room between the bed¬ 
room of her royal highness and Fergaini’s 
room f In the room which was between the 
two rooms, there was a thrid dour, wliicfi 
•wasifi the room where her royal highness 
breakfasted. 

After you had beard this door open, did 
ypu hear any noise in the princess's room dyir- 
iDg the remainder of the night, or was all 
quiet there f All was quiet. 

Was it your business, at the period of which 
you are qieakiiig, to make the bed of her 
royal bighnessf It was. 

Describe What you werf in the habit of 
doing to the bed r I arranged the pillows, 
and 1 sprnd the clothes. 

1%d yon unmake the bed entirely? Very 
seldom, 

Whjr did you not? Because there mtfl no 
need for it; it was made. 

. Waait in tliat state in the morning always, 
when you went for the first rimeinto her royal 
highq^'a b^room ? Almost eeery morning. 

^7*^ highness continue 
at Genm ? Keari/twu montkii^ 

die time that her roy^igbnase re- 
sidriS at Genoa, did aoj of the reladous of 
Pers^i enter ner Service ? Louis Pergdmi, 
brotw to Mr. Pergami. 

Do you remember Faustina ? I do. 

Did she entei^ into the service iheia f She 
was travpttiiig^^l(mved at Genoa, but Ido 
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not know whether 8he'entered the service of 
hci royal liighmss. 

DkI she live in the house of her royal high' 

> < ^s ? bhe tame expressly from Milan tt her 
>« ,ai highness. 

llld she reside with her royal highness 
■ling the remainder of thetimd that her 
I 4 al highness continued at Genoa? She 
(11(1. • 

Do }ou know Pergatni’smother? "l do. 

How did thQ| call her? They called her 
N( nna, which signifies grandmother, the mo* 
thpi ol Mr. Pcrganii. 

Did ,she continue to live with her royal 
ighucse during the remainder of the time 
‘he continued at Genoa? Yes, as well as 
haiistipn. 

Was there a little child, the daughter of 
iVigami? Yes. 

What was her name, and how old was she ? 

'^hc was called Viclurinc, and was about two 
yi liiree years old. 

Did her royal highness, whilst she was at 
f cnoa, go to look at any house in the coun* 
liy ? She did. 

Did she say for what purpose she went to 
look at that house? Because she wished to 
li\e there, she had a desire to take it. 

Did she say any thine about the English? 

She said, that it was distant from the town, 
where there were many English. 

Do yon know how she came to say, that it 
^as distant from the town, where there were 
many English ? * ^ 

Mr. W'llliams, of counsel on behalf of the 
iiuecn, objected to the question. ‘ 

Jtir. Solicitor General .—Did her royid high¬ 
ness say any thing more upop thet subject ? 

Her royal higip^ss only said, ^at she tpished 
to take that, h^ause it was far from Genoa 
and the English. 

Where did her rnyal highness go to ftOQt 
1 Icnoa f She went to Milan. 

Did she go to abouse in the Place BoromeoT 
immediately. 

llwv soon alter her arrival at Milan dTid she 
’0 to that house ’ Two or tbscHt days. 

Had any Englisli lady Joined tier royal 
highness at Genoa? laa^ Cha^^ Camp* 

With her daughters I Her dau|htera cams 
also, fau| they were in a priyate house. 

Did MdyChertoUe Campbell go to 
tvitbr bpr i^yal highness j did she accompany 
her am road to Milan? She did not, hot 

on day, butebe.came a^enaipda. 

Who went in the carriage ftbm, to 

Mtlam wMh her royal highness,f^^iHiam j Italian, t . 

Au«!im aiuLT.. ' * " v . i Did yoS ever see any of her writing In 

Xtelianf 

Mr. Williams objected y? the question. 

^^bmivatioo upon the 


when they, stopped at the inns, or .when they 
were ^veiling on the toad ? On the road, 
because we ate in the carrip^. 

In what character wes Petgami serving 
upon that journey? ' He was on horseback, 
dressed as a courier. 

Do you recollect the, situation of the bed¬ 
rooms of Pergami and the princess in Uie 
Place Boromeo at Milan ? I do. 

Were they near to or distant from each 
other ? They were near. , 

How long did lady Charlotte Campbell con¬ 
tinue at Milan with her royal highness i I be¬ 
lieve nearly a month, as far as lean recollect. 

When lady Charlotte Cappbell went away 
and left her royal biglmcss, was there any 
Eimlish lady remaimng m her suite > No. 

Did any other lady come into the situation 
of lady of honour ? Yes. 

How soon after lady Charlotte Campbell 
hsfl gone away ? A few days after. 

Wno was that person ? The counlcss Uldi. 
Before she came into the service of her 
royal highness, had you any conversation 
with her royal highness u^ion the subject, or 
did her royal highness say any thing to yon 
upon the subject ? She told me that countess 
Oldi wished to come; that the countess Oldi 
wished to come into her service as a dame 
d’honnenr; that her royal highness wi^icd to 
take the countess Oldi into her service. 

At the time you bad this conversation with 
her royal highness, did her royal higliiicss tell 
you who the countess Oldi was ! hhe told 
me only that she was a noble lady. 

Do you know wht^ relation the countess 
Qldi was to Fer^mi I She was the sister of 
Mr. Pergami. 

How soon did you know that the countess 
Oldi, was a sister to Fergami ? Two months 
after. 

Two ineqtlis after what? Two months 
after her arrival. 

Did her royal highness give any other de- 
scriptumof the cquutess Omi, except that yon 
have t^intioned, that she was a noble lady 1 
She QOlwMid that people said that she was 
pret^ ojrE^dsome. 

f After this cuoversdtion, did you see madam 
Oldi wfien she came into the service 7 X did. 
>Do you know whether she could speak 
Frmhft ]!fptataU. 

CoplQ royal highness speak Italian? 
Very HtUe< 

Did yoj|nake any obseiimtion upon the 
langimge cSthe countess Oldi^ as to ascer¬ 
tain wlwthSr she was a woman nfeducation? 
1 01 ^ obhon^, that she 8||okeveiy vulgar 


Pengami on the coad^',,Tdid. 
wyW hhthness 

something toeatto Perg^u^ end 
Ittked him it, be wanted epy thing. *,,, 

Do you mean that thu wks M the 


manon 
gentlefromad or qnt jf , 



) 1S53 against her Mhjestg. 

Tlie interpreter States, that he ivm under a 
difficulty in interpreting that question; as 
there was not such a votd^ " gentlewomaQ" 
in thq French iangnttge. 

Did you make , any observation 
manners of the couhtess^’Oldi ? No, i did ftot. 

Do you remember a gtshtleman of the name 
of Witiiam Burrell being with her royal high* 
itessatMilan? Ido. ' * 

llow long did Mr. William Biirrell .renteM 
with her royal highness? Not a v6ry‘lbng 
tithe; I do not remember precisely. 

Can you state about the tlmeP About a 
month, more or less. * 

After Mr. William Burrell went away, did 
any other English gentleman come into the 
Service of her royal highness ? No, 

At w'iiat place did Dr. Holland quit ^r' 
royal highness ? At Venice. 

VVas that during the time that her royal 
highness was residiug at Milatt? It was. 

Did any other English person except Mr. 
Ilownam remain i% her royad highness’s ser* 
vice after that time? No. 

Where did her royal highness go to from 
her house in the Place Boromeo? To Como. 
To Villa Villani ? Yes. 

Was there any gallery belonging to the 
house in the Place wroroeo ? Yes, roui^ the 
house, inside. - 

Do you remember beitig in that gallery at 
any time in the morning, -and seeing 'Per> 
garni ? I have not seen Pergafni on the gaU 
Jery. ' . 

Where did you see him ? At'hjs window. 

W hat was he doing"? lib wai opening his' 
window to call his servant. 

What robe or dre^s'md he on at thattiihq ? 
lie had a gowt^of blue silk that the princess 
put on generally in the inornitig. 

Had you seen the princess wear this beffire 
that lime ? Often. , i.»■ ;.5 

How near to that time, some days befbfb'or 
the day before, or how ? Some days bilbKt; ' 
After Mr. Burrell left the hdnte'dfH^ 
highness, did apy alteration take place; ms 
there any change in whakwaSgoihgqni^'jlhb 
house? There was more-freedom'in 
house, more liberty. ' . . ' 'u'’ 

Cbn yoii state in particular whkt.yohsd1ude 
to, what you observed ? Her royu Ktghnbbs 
end thd servants played in the Saloon^every 
evening. 

' Can you“t*^sF; ^hat gahte? ’ Dillbrent 

froKcs^. blind* 

' iDid the jjirldi^ss play? 'Bhe ptey^ 'somw* 

the'best of yoiilf recollection, did thi? 
take place before Mr. Burrell left/ After 
Mr. Burrell left. ^ . ■ .' * ■' 

.Did you make any obMrvation upen the 
condiKt of her royal highness whh respect to 
Pergami during the re«d‘e|ice at Milan and 
at the Villa Vinimi ? No, only that they were 
very free towards one another. 


Auo.31, DH50 

When Was it that the princese^dhl'te- tfw’ 
Villa d’Eslc? At the begiunlfttf . of Septem¬ 
ber. ' 

The Cotihsel were directed W withdraw. 

Ordered,’tliat the farther consider^ioii^nd 
second reading of the said bill beadjourned t<.« 
to-morrow. 


w , 

HOIJ8.E 0? LOUDS.: 

Thitrsiaff, August 31. 

The order of the day being read for 
the further consideration and second read¬ 
ing of the Dill, intituled '* An Act to do' 
pnve Her Majesty, counsel were 
called in. 

George Pinario was sworn as iuterpretci, 
at the ^sire of the counsel in support of the 
Bill, and Edgar Garston, at the d^re of Uie 
counsel on behalf of the Queen. 

Then Lauisa Dmont was again called in, and 
further examined as follows by Mr. .Soli ■ 
citor General, through the interpretation 
of Mr. Pinario^ : 

Did tbe'princess,’while she was residing at 
the VUk''Villani, make any tour to any place 
To Monte St. Gothard. " 

Do you remember at what place in that 
toulr SM first stopped? At the Boromean 
tislek ’ • 

f Did the princess sleep at the Boromean 
Rifles*? Vfs* . - 

' On the day on which she slept at the Boro - 
imftaq Isles, where did she dine? I do nut 
.recollect. 

Do you rembmber whelhcr you dined at 
dby 'Uin on the road ? I think they stopped 
at an'inn at'Varise, but 1 am not perfectly 
sure. 

•Had yoti evet been before at the Boroirii^ti 
Isles with, the princess ? Yes. 

Did thb princess sleep at the-Boromean 
Isles upon the first occasion ? Yea. 

Dbjou itemetnber the-apa^nieat hi whi( h 
the ^r^edsa.alept on the first occt^ton, when 
she visited nic Boromean Isles ?' Yn. 

Wari thekon tlie journey which the princecs 
nWe frottuLausanne to Milan, upon tier fitst 
arrival at Mitafl f Yes. 

Wlwt^apirunent was it that >ra8 prepared 
ibr ner royal highness, and- fn’ which she 
alept'po the first occasion on'jraibh she visit- 
dd'the Boromean Isles? Thb^ncet elegant 
aparttnent lhal'Muld be found ttf the Boro- 
mekU'liiis:'' '' • 

Is tfillMhe'Hm.or js H the palace Boromeo r 
It is the^nffiiean palace, ** , ' *' 

when hSf royal lyghness visited thC'B^o^. 
mean tipMi the second occasion to sleep, 
what ^rtment had prepared for- her ? 

I do not tememhsUr the’ aparfmefit thStr-had 
been prepared for’^^rinceisp' 

Do you retnember'ratrbat'aparthlellt^br 
princess slept/’ Yis. - ' • 
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yoa upon the eM!oni'OGi»«on eei the 
'hpartmcnt in which' the princess slept the 
first lime? Yes. .•> & 

Iti what apartment did the princess sleep 
tile second time ? In an apartment remote 
rrofti Uie former apartment t 
Do you.Jthow where Perrami slept ? Near 
the apartment of her royaliiighncss. 

Was (he apal-tment, in which her royal 
liiglmep slept at the Boromean Isles, prepar¬ 
ed for her before her arrival or afterwaras ?. 
As far as I can remember, it was prepared af¬ 
ter her" arriyal. ! • • 

^Vhat kind of an apartment was it in which 
,lier royal highness slept 1 A large room. 

Do you remember whether there was any 
eominunication between that apartment and 
the room in which Pergami slept ? 1 do not 
,rc(;oll!6ct,- 

Do you remember her royal highness gO' 
ing to Bcllinzona ? Yes. 

Did she dine at an inn at BellineonaP 
Yes. 

vyiiere did Pergami dine ? I saw Fet^mi 
sitting at table with her royal highness. ; 

At the time that you saw Pergami sitting 
.pt.thc table with her royal highness at Bellin- 
zona, how was he dressed ? He was in his 
coiirmr dress ; he was dressed like a courier. 

Did be, upon that journey, act as a courier 
lie was not riding on horse-back, but in the 
carriage; I do not remember, whether he was 
cower, but he was dressed like a courier. -. 

In. what carriage was he ridibgfr ||)<an 
open,carriage, ., , «. . •, 

Was that the carriage in which heti<^^ 
'(highness was riding, or atlifferent'cwriage f. 
Ifwas another carriage, . i 

Did her royal highness dine more:'lhari 
once at Bcllip^na upon tha4ja»rney-?^‘(lbe» 
lieve not. . , ■■■, s > 

Did her royal highness retnrn l&eni-thai 
jojirney to the Villa villani ? ,■ tYes. > W 
In wh^ month, as nearly t^yOitctal rei 
collect, did her royal highness, go froAfthe 
Villa Villani to the .Villa d'Este ? As fares | 
can recollect, the beginning of Septemberi 
On the journey to. wshim'ydki .have ‘ Iwen 
^ asked, did her royal highness stop and deep 
at Lugano P Yes, upon our returh^; > > i 
Do<you recollect the .disj^sition oP«thd 
apartments, the bed-ijooms of hef royal highf 
„ n^iis,and of Pergamv at the ViUa.d’Este npoil 
jpvJrsUfpyaT at the Villa d?Este ? ■ Y^,? t 
. .,,petttribp.Jrst of alfthe situation pf, the 
her rdyel tbroogh 

. f passagea ypn.Mlsed to get to 

It F One entered into a dark &nti#toli^ Ahl 
^Aft^. j^at into a small .corridor daPj^lssage, 
ttfed'tiftro^.® two room^ anfta^:^ two 

Did the t(^ rooms you hare desenhe^as 
heina-hefoMitbe hedHiiom^iQomtButMcatoVith 
mmunicato to# onp 

POoaoftiQimunft 


Are. you to be understoo(l,.<tbat in going 
through Bie bed-room you passed ihtw^h 
those two aoti-raoms into Ihebed-room? Yes. 

DeseHbe'^ now 4ba sitnhtioa of Peril’s 
bed-roflm ? The 4eeping-room of Pergami 
communicated withibe same dark anti-room 
which 1 mentioned before. 

By that do you mean the first room which 
you mentioned f Yes, the first room. 

Besides the communicafion betwem this 
dark anti-room and the bed-room of Peigami, 
was there any other communication between 
the bed-room of Pergami and any other place P 
Yes. 

' With what place ? With the sleeping-room 
of her royal highness. 

, What was there between the bed room of 
her royal highness and the sleeping-room of 
.Pergami ? A small very narrow cabinet. 

- Did any body sleep in that small cabinet P 
I never saw any body in it. 

When the door that opened upon the da^ 
room yon bhve first mentioned from Pergami’s 
room was closed, could pny peraon get into 
Permim's bed- room, except through that cabi¬ 
net r. I never saw any other. 

Do you remember whether there was 
any. other way into the bed-room of Perga¬ 
mi,: When the door tb^ opened upon the 
dark room was closed^ exeC^pt through the cabi¬ 
net ? I never saw any. other passage. 

At what hour di^^tfie. princess usually go 
to at that time? the:£rst time ? Some¬ 
times at eleven o’clock, sometimes at mid- 

iVihoused logoiwitfclheprineess to the bed¬ 
room ? Sometimes, when I was in the bed- 
rootfewith herroyai#gb^s, there was only 



JPergsmi .besides ; ^matirnes, when I was 
alone in the princess’s bCd-rpom before her 
,foy^-highness came, Pergami accompanied 
her royal highness into iL *' 

Thihcfhv which way did they come? 

Through the two rooms that 1 have de- 

' 

‘. jHheh Ptfgami hail so accompanied her 
royal highness into her bed-rtom which way 
did .be gn, of Aid h^ remain there ? He did 
not'.remunjiirog; aomelimes he passed 
through Hie..two rooms already described, 
and sometimes through the door of the little 
pas|!Sg<t!i th« tohinet served aa.a passage. 

To the room of Pergaini h 'Die cluunber of 
Pergatpir. ,.’! • ' ^ ‘ 

. ^ vrliftt 

country aro you* oatitinl, A.Otfw«sei3 

' Mr, Solicitor-General to 
you remain in the^itoom ‘for/theidjufpnse of 
,addressing her royal, .higbp^P jiBBforar her 
roya) hbghncss enttiedtto-aftprwaKiss.fiir 
Alte^ardsP Yes; I umkessed heU'tSWiy 

nighL'>' V ' '•’’.'.'•‘'i-' 

her, ^icb way 
didyou f*®"^ •Shn«gh the two dark rooms 
.which IffhwntQRod.HM ?,oisi"s 

Most frequebtly s^4)d.r tas. o*. o w’.'! '* ‘ < 



ll'iO] against her Majesty. 

'When you say that het royal highness ac¬ 
companied you, how fiir did she-accunipat^, 
yod ? As far as the last door. 

Was any thing done by her royal highness 
.with that door when you retired ? Her royal 
■'highness locked it with'h key. 

Did that 6ver happen w^a Pergami was 
■le/tinskhsP No. • 

The Soluitnr General stated that the ques- 
bad not been rightly interpreted. 

Mr. Gareton stated that the translation 
I had been given to the witiiess ** within.'* 

Did that ever happen when Pergami was 
left within, inside? Do you mean in the 
apartment of her royal highness, or hia'own 
apartment. 

Did that ever happen either when Per^m! 
was left in the apartment of her royal high¬ 
ness, or when he was left in his own apart¬ 
ment ? Not in the apartment of her royal 
highness, but he was in bis own apart¬ 
ment. < 

^ Did you attend her royal highness in tile 
morning? Yes. • 

Did you enter the apartments in tbe same 
way in which you had been let out? By the 
same communication. 

Dkl you ever make any observation in the 
morning, upon the door of her royal higfai 
ness’s bed-room' that opened into the smal^ 
cabinet, whether it was open shut ? Some¬ 
times L found it half open. ■ '■< > 

Upon those occasions did youevepsee'dr 
hear Pergami? Np; 

Do you understand, that you are now-aiked. 
as to the first time^of the rtteldenee iiil the 
Villa d’Este? Yca. , '. .Ji*' ' ‘ 

At the time when y«t, went tO' call the 
princess, did you ever see Pei^mi ?■ . In the 
room do you tneah. - < ■ . 

I'he question is not whether you saw him 
in the room, but whetlier you ever saw Per- 
" g«mi when you went to the princess ?• ’ I do 
not recollect. '.•■■■ i ■ 

Did you ever in the morning, before her 
royal highness was dressed, .see ^er^'mi ? 
“Yes. • ' ■<' , 

(. where have you- seen him? At tlie dpor 
of his room, calling his servant. ' 

Have you ever seen her royal highness at 
the same time? Yes. • - '■ ■ > I 

Where ?. At the dOor of the last room' 
where she called me.- ' '1 

In what state was her rpyal highness ^Uh ' 
1 .Rspeetto When you saw her? She j 

had general^-tk^ntle of silk which she put 
/.'ttn inthe’ifiorMng. 

.'v Hadeheetiy'thingelseon? No. , 

> f What had Pergami on ? A blue silk mantle. 

Had that mantle belonged td her royal 
hi^mess? Yes. 

Ilow near weje they to each other in the 
•ituatioir’you are now describing? About 
■’■'twenty, pacesi ' ■ * 

Did any thing pass between them—-any 
conversation, or any thing that you recollect ? 
I'hey spoke to each other, 
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' Were the doors open or ehtitf' ‘They were 
openr.' • ' ' 

In giving an account of this,arc^you speak¬ 
ing ot onetime only, or of more than once? 
1 saw it seweial times. ’ ' , 

Did yog ever see her royal highness and 
Pergami on the Lake during the first rPstdelnce 
at the Villa d’Este 1 Yes. 

Alon^ or with other people ? Alone. '' 

In wtutkindof vessel, a boat or a canoe? 
A small canoe. 

During the time of her royal highness’s 
residence at the Villa d'Este did you ever see 
them walking together ? Yes. 

In what way did you sec them walk toge¬ 
ther; separate or together ? Together. 

How, describe in what way ?» Sometimes 
her royal highness had Pergami’s arm. 

Do you remember the little Victorine at 
the Villa d’Este, during the first residence? 
Yes. 

. How did she address her royalhighness? 
She called her mama. 

O/Do you remember that happening before 
they got to the residence at the Villa d’Estb? 
I do not recollect. 

Do you remember whether Pergami dined 
with her royal ■ highness during her first 
tesidenco at the Villa d'Esto ? 11c ge¬ 

nerally. dined at our table, tho servants* 
table.!' . - 

-Do' you remember upon ahy occasion 
during the first residence at tlie Villa d’Este, 
Pergami dining with her royal highhess ? 
Pereami dined once with her royal hlghqess, 
as mr as I recollect.' 

■ Was that before the voyage to Greece? 
Yes. 

, Do you remember, at any time, her royal 
highness-coming into the room where you 
were at dinner ? Only once. 

. Was that during dinner-time ? Ycs. 

* Was Pergami at table ? Y'es; « 

Was Pergaiiii’s mother at table ? Yes. 
What :did her royal highness do upon 
her coming into the room at that time? She 
sat down at table by Mr. Pergami. 

Do- you *remember at that time seeing 
Ilieronimos ? At that moment be was not at 
our tablo.'^ 

■ !Did you see hint, did lie come in ? He carnc 
in afterwards into the room. 

-' Before he came into the room, did her royal 
highness make any observation, or do any 
thing? Her royal highness saiti, ** I bear 
Hieronimus 'in the kitchen, 1 must go,” and 
her royal highness left the room almost im- 
me^toly; 

■ Dl^^u ^accompany hcrrqyal' highness 
uponTke'Visage to Greece f^Tfcsi 

Do you remember arriving at Palermo ? 

was if oA" board the’Leviatha:?!'?' Yci. 

Do you remember being on the deck of the 
Leviathan early one mornmg ? 

Do you reniember aAefi^rds' gOTdrbclow ? 
I did not go below afti^'tbatV *■' 
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■D6 you remember .%eiT)g het ro^al high- 
nessf after that ? Yes; I saw her immediately 
after. 

Where did ydu see her i In her cabm. 

* Bslow deck * The cabin was n6t»below,' 

On the poop? Upon the poop, j 

Was her royal highness at that time up or 
in bed ? was in bed. 

Do you know Vhether Pergami had been 
in the cabin of her royal highness? I do not 
recollect. 

Did her royal highness go ,to court at 
Palermo ? Yes. 

Did PerMrai go with her ? Yes. 

Do you know whether he went in the same 
carriage ? 1 do not know. 

Do you remember arriving at Messina? 
Yes. 

Did you rdside in Messina, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that place? In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Messina. 

Do you recollect how the bed-rooms of her 
royal highness and of Pergami, and countess 
Oldi; were situated in that house near 
Messina ? Yes. 

Describe their situation; what was next to 
the bed-room occupied by the princess?' That 
of the countess Olai. 

Was there a door leading from the bed¬ 
room of the princess into the bed-room of the 
countess Oldi? Yes. 

What room was next to the room Occupied 
by the countess Oldi ? That of Mr. Pergami., 

Was there a door communicating from thd* 
bed room of the countess Oldi into the bed* 
room of Pergami? As far as I can recoKpct, 
there was a small passage between thO'two 
rooms that communicated. 

What room was there next to the room oc¬ 
cupied by Pergami, beyond ? My own. ‘ 

Did you at that time assist her royal big¬ 
ness in going to bed, in undressing her? „ Vcs.. 

I& passing from her royal highness's rQOm,t 
did you go tlircugh the room of the cbiinfess 
of Oldi and of Pergami into your own room ? 
Yes. • , , 

Upon those Occasions, did you ever find 
Pergami in,his room, in bedf.'lf'eS| some¬ 
times. ■ , ' ' 

Do you remember hor' royal bighttess call¬ 
ing you at any time in the morningi? SoD»e> 
times she called me in the morning. .; 

In wl>j»t.way did she come to call yoti? 
Yes, sOitjeUrbteshe did. 

To wnarpUee, to what door? At the dbor 

vbicbj^iyas next to Pergami. 

--- 

that 

To?*-.j .= - «. 

t?ii ^pl^ess open that door? 
lii^9.'tbe princses;, sopoetimes Pjersfr—* *' 
.>Vhei\’t^^prin^cess .opened wOl 
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I n^ver saw him in the morning^n 



Same'ddak wBfch 


r,,m 


i j^nt of dricss thihe 

iave.al^y dpscrlbod, 


Had she no other- clOtitii^i-'Ofi exci^t her 

night clothes? 'Nj*,.';,o V. , 

Upon thosb’icw^t^S^'^bl^gaiQi'tfi his 


bed? 

bed. 


Upon those occasions was he in the room ? 
Sontetimes he was, s^eiimes not. , 

You have said that Pergami sometimes 
opened the door; wheti Pergami opened the 
door did you go into thi room for the purpose 
cf passing into the bed>>Voom of the princess? 
Yes. 

Did you find the doors between Pergami’*' 
room and the room of the princess open or 
shut? Generally I found them open. 

Do you remember at what time her royal 
highness, at Messina, was in the habit'of 
gome to bed; whether earlier or later than 
she nad been before used to? Sometimes 
earlier, sometimes later. 

Did any body usually attend her at Mes- 
^ha, for the purpose of undressing her ? 

Every night? She did not call roc every 
night . 

When you did not attend for the purpose of 
undressing her, who did ^.ttend ? 1 do not 

know whether it was my sister that helped. 

Did you make any observation upon the 
conduct of Pergami and the princess towards 
each other, as to the manner in which the 
princess addressed Pergami at Messina? 
Yes. 

State what expressions she made use of? 
Do you mean as to calling him generally. 

Either when she csdldd ninii,or at any other 
lime, or when they were oarting? 'When 
)hey parted she often called him ** mon 
cceur,” my heart.l 

Any thing else? Sometimes, ” Adieu, 
mon cher anu,” my dear friend. 

Do yoii remember on any occasion his ask¬ 
ing' logo to Messina? SOme):imes 1 heard 
him ask lenve tb go to Messina. 

Do you recollect what term the princess 
made use of npon those occasions? When 
thejr'parted, *• .AdieU, mon coeur,” pr, ttiy 
heart; % preffei garde,” take care. 

. Ibye ,^you beard them do any thing else 
upon t'hbse.occasions? I do not precisely re¬ 
collect. ' r 

j^id ypu see or hear them do any thing upon 
any^ one pf Ihpse occasions ? I never saw 
hijnir do‘any. thing,, but I observed they sonic- 
tiibes'embraced on those occasions, 
j Mr.'COrsrom—1 have ^heard but not seen 
them do any thing. . - 

‘Mr. PiAario stated, word bM, 

might also mean " kiss.” ,' ' v 

By embrace, do you mean t!iey,ki88ed.<^cb 
oHhef? Yes; 1 heaM them kiss.eidih,;,o!tb<iC. 
beW^me: 

Did yqp go on board the CIorii]ileA:)nN>n&^ 
‘Mes^na^to %racuse? Yes. . 

An En^i^n frigate ? Yes., i' 

How;'wes. Pergami dfpsscd on bi&rd the, 
CIorinde;Vdo you Tctnpmber;.b'itd he any 
great coat? As fat as I cab recoli!^t, hp lpiff; 
a blue greatcoat. ' ‘ ' - a ■ ' . 

, Do you remember seeing Pergami m any' 
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time in Uie raluii of ber royal highnesa oa 
board the Clorindc ? I remember 1 saw himet} 

OHC6« r ^ 

Where was her ness at tBft^t(ibe ? 

In tHb same cabin.. 

On her bed, or up ? U was in the d^y*tiiniS| 
but she was lying on bed. 

Where was Pergatni in the cabin? He, 
was also on another bed by the side of her 
royal highness. 

Did you remain any length of time in the 
cabin ? Nearly half an hour. 

When vou say that Pergami was upon the 
bed in the cabin, was he sitting- or lying? 
He was lying on the bed. 

Where diu her royal highness lodge at Sy^ 
racuse; in what house ? In a small country 
house on tlie other side of the harbour. 

Do you remember the disposition of the 
bed-rooms in that bouse, her royal highnesa's 
bed-room Yes. 

Describe the situation of the bed- room of 
tbe countess of Oldi and of yourself? The 
countess Oldi was in the same room with me, 
wliich communicaAd with tlie dining-room. 

Was there any otlicr room besides that 
dining-room ? I'here was another. 

By whom was that occupied? By the 
gentlemen of the princess’s suite. 

Was there a rooin upon the opposite side of 
the dining-room ? Yes, the room of her royal 
highness. 

Was there any private stmVease, ip - that 
room? Not in Uio room, but by the side./pf 
the room. , - ; ■ -d. ' 

Where was Pergami’s hed-room ? ' PjDr- 

f ;ami's room w^^o the same side, above the 
ittlc staircase.' ' ' ■ 

To the best of yoyr recollection, .did any 
body, except Per^uii and her.royal higlipess, 
sleep on that*siilc of the dining-roohr?,, (As.j 
far as I can recollect, nobody 


W»9 that door op tfie side of,the staircase 
Iw the staircase? U was oe}if ,the little 
istaircase. 

Do you remember apy accident iiappening 
to her royal, liighness’s bod at Syracuse ? 1 
do not recollect . , * 

Do yod recollect whe|her any accident 
happened to the bedstead of her ruyal high¬ 
ness at Syracuse, whether ivwas out of order, 
nr any ^ing of that kind? I do nOtrccol* 
lect. 

From Syracuse did her royal highness pro> 
ceed to Catania? Yes. 

Where did her royal highness reside at Ca¬ 
tania? In the town. 

Do you recollect the disposition of the bed¬ 
rooms in tiie house at Catania ? Yes. 

Dili the same disposition continue during 
the whole time that her royal highness was 
at Catania, or was it changed ? Tiicrc was 
an alteration for a few days only. 

Will you describe what was the situation of 
the bed-room of her royal highness before 
that change took place? The sleeping-room 
of her royal highness communicated with tlic 
saloon, the drawingji||^m. 

What room wasncxl to the bed-room of 
her royal highness on the other side ! My 
own. 

Neat to your room, what room was there ? 
That of the countess Uidi. 

' Was,.thcjre a communicatioa between the 
bed-roop‘of'the princess and the bed-room 
wtuch|yop occupied? Y’es. 

, W.as there also a communication'betw^p, 
the .room which you occupied and the room'' 
which was occupied by the countess Oldi?' 
Y*e^. 

; ^ Where did Pergami sleep? On the other 
ijside pf a little yard which was iu the ullenor 
of the house. 

Was there any door between llial yard and 

-i U_I __-.^1_1 rt'U._ 


Was there any thing between, her rayaLj the bed-room ot her royal highness? There- 

....... .....1 t.. . 4 .- .It.—... 


highness's room and the bed-room of Pergaptb 
except the small ataircase you. haye des¬ 
cribed? I do not rOcoliect. ‘ 

You have stated that tberd„'W^.^,'4rpall 
staircase near* the bed-room of'ciw ro'yat 
hight^ess, and that beydpd ^hat was t^^ bed- 
room of Pergami; dp yoii remember v!i,nethef 
there was any thing betweeh her r'dy^ bigh* .- 
ness’s bed-room ana PergamiVbed-tbpm, ex-‘, 
cept thgt staircase. which you'mave' So, d^' 
scribed? f do riot Ncollect. . 

Was,Inhere a^door, ieadio|; frord her roydl 
hijghness’ii h|if¥odm into the idijoibg-ntojtn ? 
Yesv^.., ; r *^:fr ■ 


-A- . • 

/DidVdu' olA^e her royal high’ifeM do.any 
thing with that door at night ? I have heard 
sevei-al times her royal highness lock'il with a 
key'kfter I teas gone out;' ' ' * 

When that door was lock^, as you have 
described, woulcKhe^ Still hem communica¬ 
tion upThc staircase idlw^il'^e bedrropm of 
her royal highness’and’ tfalf-of Pergami? 
Yes, ttere was » dddr ih the room iT iHir royal 
bighnpss. 


was,a door In the drawing-room, which went 
idt6 the litUe yard. 

Was there any door that communicated' 
fro.n;i the. pourt into Pergaroi’s bed-room ? Yes, 
them was a^bor. 

How long did Pergami qontinue to sleep ia 
that room? A.For sometime, I do not pre¬ 
cisely recollect. 

Was Ife afterwards indisposed, unwell? 
He was ipdisposed fur someCdays. 

Duridg the time tliat he was so' indisposed, 
,what room.did be sleep in? He slept in the 
thorn of the countess Oldi. 

At the time when he slept in the room of 
the'(^lum^tess Oldi, did you continue to sleep 
in thaiiiwm between the room of the countess 
Olpii^'the^oom’Qccupied ACi^he princess? 

* , . - , . 

DuringThat'tim^, did her roy^l highness 

gb^to bed before you ? l.reCitKbct tint ope 
eveniDK the princess went tb btu before hbie, 
while Twasat supper. ' ' 

Did you see Pergktnl? ‘No. ' 

When you went up tQ.;^Piir bed-tbom', how 
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WM the tioor between ^our bed'room that 
of Uio princess, was if open or ahwtf ■ it was 
shut .' : ‘ 

How was the door, between your room and 
that whicti was occupied by Perj^mi on the 
other side ? U was shut likewise. 

Did you ol^crve any thing during the 
night f During that night 1 made no obser^ , 
vation. , 

Did^ou observe any thing in the tfioming ? 

I do not recollect whether it was the morning 
imniediately after, or the morning after that, 
the next morning, that Isaw her royal high* 
ness come out of the room of the onthtcss 
Oldi. 

When she came out of the room of the 
countess Oldi which way did she go ? She 
passed through my room in order to go to her 
own bed>room. ■ > 

As nearly as you can recollect, at what 
time in the morning ? At nearly ten o’clock. 

Had she any thing in her hana,or 'nothiag^i 
She had a cushion or pillow,' or twor 
tv ere those the cushiousor pillows on. which 
she usually slept ? Yes. , 

How was she dres8ed|||yie was notdreiilCd; 
she was dressed as sheW* iO' the night after 
1 had undressed her. . ' . ‘ 

Mr. Carston .—^'Flie expression was, ** as 
she was at night after I h^ undressed her.” 

Did her royal highness usually^ when she 
was in bed, sleep in a night dresaff' 1 do's!!)! 
know. 1 .'.■;! ,-v 

Mr. Garston ,—^The reply to thai question 
was, ** {’know nothing about it.” . ;> 

VVhat dress, or what port of her dress, did 
her royal highness ususlly sleep.m, wbrobhe 
went to bed r I left her every.night wHb a 
little white night gown. . . 

When you saw her come tlirough tbe/oonw 
in the manner you describe, bed she dn a! 
drcss’of that description h Yes, it was a IKtie' 
white gown which came in. this mannerj^U 
redbhed as far as there [acrasa the bbsOjoiW 
Was that the ordinary dreae that her 
highness had on When you left her at oint, 
after undressing her? Abnoet always,'nut 
sometimes she had a sm^ claal^of silk, •' 

Mr. Garston.—Not a small uoak, 'but a 
cloak of silk.' ‘ .• j.. 

When you say, that she bad d silk cl^. 
had she a silk cloak in addition t<f the st^l i 
bed gown you have described f Yes. i 

-You have.said, that Pergami slept mthe 
room that liad been occupied at first by the 
eoomtss Oldi, where did the countess Meep^ 
In aeiball bed which had been put into her 
royal tdgbness’s room. ' ■* ■. ». 

Where'did the liule Victorinealq^?, In 
the same roonsr ‘ •' 

During tin night, did you hear Ihe Ifttle. 
Victoriaprf’'’''*I'hM«d the little Vktothte'dty.. 
On sskaitsi^tl ^'hi«.<aaHf«iigif^ 

By ttidt^same d^i^meaniie a^t 
preceding the tHOfrmag in wh^h.’you-ifoW' ler 
v^^al highadBi^oigM %aiqpi yodc bd&-room ? 

' Yes. -i’. 


' .:jYou hdve told us that Pcri^mi, k^pm 9 e- 
qiicnce of his illness, changed his bcd-rotinr, 
and into the b^-room of the c«mmess 
of'Oldi; do you reeollect how many days that 
was be^e the time otwbkh you are spewing, 
when you saw the pnneess come out of that 
roomii .Ido not exactly recollect the time, 
.but. Mr, Pergami tree &ree or four days to 
the same room. 

Mr..Garston.—The witness said, ** {.do not 
know how lung.” 

Mr. Pimrio. —She repeats, *' 1 do not so- 
collect the time.” 


YuU arenot asked tn speak with precision, * 
but was it one, two, three, or four day&i I 
believe it was not more than one or two.*' . 

>.IIow long after that morning, as nearly as 
you can recollect, how many days did he con¬ 
tinue to sleep in the room of tho countess 
Oldi f 1. do-'iiot precisely recollect whether 
U was one or more; it is so long ago, Ido 
not exactly r»3oilect. 

'.Was he sieving there at tho lime of which 
you ace making mention, 'when her ro^nil 
hidiness came out of thsllroorii? Yes. 

'..Do you remember, on the night before 
tiiat of which you have been speaking, hear¬ 
ing the door of your room open ? I ti^rd 
the doicfr of her royal highness open one niaiit 
I-wasia bod,vbut 1 do not remember whether 
U .waatbe. night before; tbat 1 saw her royal 
highness come out ah I.meniioned. 

At the time when you beaid the door open 
«rhel).ryott,were(in bed^ iva* Pergami sleeping 
iMharnom beftfre occupied' by the countess 
Oldi? He occupied'thetsame.room. . 


rtfes ’fitness giife phi^r ,i.n'Frcncb to 
^ tma question befb/e It was .interpreted to 

At the time when her royal iiighness came 
out of the room as you have described with 
the pillows did her royal highness sccyow^ 
Hcrrdyal bighuess looked at me. 

When her royal highness looked at you, 
whatdid'ber royal highness do? She mcetl 
her eyut'Upiainc} «b« looked at me earne^y. 

WhaidtdHddb? She wenVoatoherown 


room. .--^1 , 

Did aim ray any thing? No.' • 

' Bad you m the habit of remaining as 

late as ten ^o^doek in the morning in ihat 
toom ? No, I generally went to bi^fast at 
nine o*idoek. 


' During the tilde tbat PergaBraxtiuMiteipping 
in that rcuiai* of the eMHtteasitd^Dkl^befiUe 
you wem^ breakftst at aurewAkwltiuwally, 
had cither the door Of the pifliieessfs'itioasiOr 
the door of Pergami’s room beeiriofiriiad f 1 
never raw them openedv 
During the time that Perganit sle^kt that 
room, had yoU ever been eailed tnoiMlBrto 
attend upon hra noyid hig^'mess^k^ne'yoa 
went to breakfitst gt nkiio'o^kiek 
When you returned from breAfrat,''Iwsr 
did you find the ddbr^l; SliQt,‘'tlbtanMtimea 
her royal highnett w|Sti^^-' ‘ 





*Wi«lter#ojiriM^b^'fn-tier cnmMotn? 

*’ •' >' ‘ 

Yotr wei« dasoribiagwmcthing tbnt 
in 't-hs Bdjuining<'>r(M^‘'in whteh -vere- (he 
e6un\ess oV OMi «)id A^ktorine, desetibh all 
'which you heard dutiiig that mghtvlh timt 
.Mfem? f heard Virtofina ^veep, caiKog mama, 
ntMl^tbe countess Old! endeavouring to koothe, 
her. 

i -Aethe Unto when her ruyal highness came 
through your room in the manner you have 
destfiwed, were you alone in that bed P' I 
was up. 

Was any other person in the room P As 
far as I can recollect, my sister was in tl)e 
same room with me. 

Po you recollect whether your rister was 
up or in bed? My sister was up. 

When her royal highness first saw you in 
tlie morning, was she in the habit oi* saying 
any tiling to you; how did she address your 
She generally said to me, Oood morning.*' 
When you saw her upon that occasion, did 
-she say any thing either to. you or to your 
sister? She said Althing to me at all. ■ 
While her royal highness was at Catania, 
was her picture paints by any person ? Yes. 

Do you remember the name of the artist 
by whom the picture was painted ? No; 

Do you know in what character she was 
painted ? - As the princess was also painted at 
Augusta, I do not esactly recollect how ilie 
was painted at Catama.* : *'« 

As you have spoken of-Arista and: the 
painting there, do you recollect in what 'd^*' 
racter she was painted there t '>'.Yesi t 
In what character f A s ^ Turkish wmen* 
Did you evet eiaany <)ther;'|rcturt|i paipied 
of her royaV hfghhltss up'ob th’at 'vo^a^i bc» 
aides the one you have mentioned at AuguSta ? 
I have seen another porlraitt A 

. What was that other portrait, in wbat'dm* 
lacter ? Asa penitent Magdal^. 

Do you remember in what place in Sicily 9 
At Augusta. ; 

/-’ -How much of the .parson oif‘-'bdii toyai 
highness did that -pkbire , i e Ma aBttt,'*^tbe 
hcMrOr morePtfaen the headtjxdw^^iddhe 
waist, • 

Uow was thduppeFpart-^(^th«pe(sdDi co¬ 
vered or uncovered in tm picture.! li^dveted. 

Uow was the bteasi^. wis that covered or 
'unedrered.! .UacoveF^.‘j. . s 
Mr. Ganton stated that the.'dtber\4Dten- 


dikr picture taldnttd if her idyaMilglinesy 
whilst she was ih 8iCil>? ‘ AuOlhW' portrait 
was taken. 

Where that pohrait taken,^at what 
laco, as fltr-As you can recollect ? I do not 
now whct-h«t it was at Catania or Atigusfa. ■ 
' In whafcharacter was that tiiird portrait f 
In a common' dress, at her royal nighnesi 
used to dress. • 

This portrait of her royal highness in tho 
character of a'Magdalen; did you ever see 
that portrait in the possession of any person 
Pergami showed it me one day at Augusta. 

With respect to the second' portrait, of 
which yon have made mention of her royal 
highness in a Turkish character, did you ever 
see that portrait atlerwards in the possession 
of any one? No, 

Do you know whether the portrait of Per¬ 
gami was taken ? Yes. 

Did you see at Naples any portrait of Per¬ 
gami ? Yes. 

In whose possession did you see that por¬ 
trait of Perg^i at Naples? Is it at Naples I 
am asked to ? 

Yes, the question ^fers to the time at Na¬ 
ples?- In nobody's possession. 

Where was it you saw it? Pergami showed 
it to me. 

You have stated that Pergami's portrait 
was painted in Sicily, in what ciiaraeter? In a 
eonunoh dress.. -- . 

Was there more than one picture of Pergami 
painted in. Skity? Yes. 

In what Obaracter was the second? As ■ 
-Tut^-.'>. 

. InnRwas the dress arranged about theupper 
pact of tfie -pmwon, was u open or clusw? 
According to the Turkish custom it'was open 
•as:£s( as hd»[tfae upper part uf thechestoj 
.. Were there more than those two-portraits 
of whkh you have been speaking painted in 
Sicily? There have been more. . ' 

* . ’Did you ever see any-of those porUdtIin 
the possession of any other person?' -I have 
seen.'a-portrait of her royalhigbaeaein the 
possesskm of the cfluotesa Oljdi.' ' '<"< 1 " ' 

Yom havc^told ua you have seen difierent 
pmctraitaofretgami painted; did you ever 
see any of those portraits in the possession of 
atay person ? ;I saw one of them once in a 
I little bo^belonging to he? royal highness. 

|f Which of those pictures-you have de» 
cnbed was it? That in the Turkish cha- 


■pndn.badiMedkthe'Svoed''^DargF'.f in putting 
and r t hat that means ,tno iteek 
;rgllicr th^nwwdMWoiathat'ik'ia sometimes 
uead^io .Hnpte^hutvtet genenlty^ 
f Yonhaveik«ci£bsd'ttmt'«;p^lDr,tbep^ 
son was uncovered, binf.lov ilM.^{»ct.tbat 
.’«M uncovered eatond? .Aafarashero. £Pas- 
aiw her hand acxosKheibnajMs.] « 

•w«ce the fareesU Myeredsor. untovered.T 
It waa uncoveredadiif .aS'kdfiB^ififaout the 
saiddleoftb^-' ^ 

fiasidM -the>|ii« 'p<ett«e8vyoa hateevdes- 
cribed of her royal rnghotts, waa th^ Mi^ 


ficter.i 
,.;Do you know whether her royal highness 
•sSistw at.all in adjusting the.dress'tor the 
purpose of bither of those portraits being 
.taketi||HviIer. royri highness madorttp the 
turba^f Ma Pergami. ^ .i< ,v.~ 

.JDidAdutrdd a^ thing else%t; |iiy.«ther 
p^df'lhe drese?,do not recoils^. 

Did her aexsd iw^usss evu^asynny 43tiBz 
toyeiMApotp tbe dress, or Ute muHserij|rti;|l^h 
be l^ted best? I do net.iwceileet.‘ 
DH-Pergami rqcct^ anx-titkai^alMBie^ 
He waa made a kn^t of Malta. . 

4 D - 
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’ Did he'receive any other title either at 0ar 
tania oral Augusta ? At Augusta he was barojit 
dtl'.a tranchina. . / 

How long did her royal highness remain in 
the whole at Catania P Nearly one month. 

iJ’o you remember, on her arrival at Au¬ 
gusta, the.house in which her royal highness 
resided? Yes,.. 

Do you remetilbcr, in that house, ,the dis* 
position of the bed-rooms of her royal high¬ 
ness and Fergami? Yes. 

Describe them ? They were separated by 
a small yard, a passage, and a lilue room'dn 
which nobody resided. 

Did that continue during the whole time 
that her royal highness was at Augusta, or 
was that atlcrwards changed ? There was ai 
change- 


When that change took place, where was 
the bed-rdom of Pergami? Pergami’s sleep¬ 
ing' room was near to that of her royal hign- 
ness. 

‘""Was there any communication between the 
bed-room of Pergami, and the bCd-rooaof 
her royal highness P Yes, there was a door. 

Did that door lead immediately from the 
one room into the other P Yes. 

Where was' the, bed-rooirt' which was occu¬ 
pied by yoti ?.By the side of that of Mr. Pe^ 
garni. ' ' 

‘W^ th^lte a door leading fVom thd bdd- 
roohi of Pdrgami into yoUr room ?'* Yes. ^ ’ '''■ 
,What .ryas done wi^b that 'l^bdr athigbt’? 
tl'was always shut at night. ' 

When.you say it was always shot at hlgliti 
what do ydu mean, was it merely shut or 
locked ? 1 heard Pergami sometimes try wbe 
j(her it was locked. ■ ■ 

'Describe more particularly What yw haVc 
said Just now,'.what you sawMr.'PerghdiiidOq 
Mr. jpergami was in his room, and ' was'^fry- 



lid Jf the door 


was- locked With 

; <-'i. ,Si ; (!.• 


' 'At Augusta did you assist'her royalhigl^- 
..Ijcss in undressing ? Yes. 

‘' 'After ybtif.h&d' retired to yoin'tdbhty and 
aftbr yoy had so assisted her n^t'hlgbhjfA 
to undress, didyph hear any ^ih^ih the-fdoty 
'cifPergami? Tsdnjietimei ne^ a WblspOring 
in the rdott'of Mr, PiiPg&mil. - ' , „ ■ 

Who was it‘that you beard wlusperim;io 
the room of Mr. Pergami? I c&hnot pre¬ 
cisely say, because I merely heard a whisper¬ 
ing: ’ 

Where did her royal highness breakfast it 
At^s^af r'do hot recollect. ' . 

Db’ you recollect where Pergami th^k- 
. fasted f I do not recollect, but i ’saw^hbed a- 
bred^st in the' rodth Of Mr. Pe^tm. 

»UiO question ifwti ye!}''dliated 
, her royal highness auAoipriV' 
r the picture, dm you . 

ot^'dp an# thini fo^Apy 

hi|hne 

arranged the neck 9 |bia|^rt, opening tk.' ' 



Did he^ royal 'highness say any thing; 
what Observation diiT She make P ller royal 
highness said she liked it better so, or him 
better sor 

Have the goodness-tO" repeat the words 
which her royal highness made use of, as if 
you were speaking them? When the shirt 
.was opencrf, she said,'*' 1 like either hint,' or 
it heller so.” ; - ’ 

7nf erprerer.— Thh words Of the witness arej 
" Je rairoc mieuaoofrime pa;”' 

Mr. GarWon.-—She was speaking in the 
presence of Pergami, and cuDscquently it- 
seems, therefore, that it applied ratlier to the 
position of the shirt than to the person. 

Did you go on board the polaerc, the In¬ 
dustry, at Augusta ? Yes. 

Do you remember where Pergami slept in 
the early part of the voyage, the first day or 
two? As far as I'can recollect, in a small 
cabin near the eating cabin. 

Was the sleeping place of Pergami after¬ 
wards changed r Yes. 

Where did he sleep afterwards ? In the 
'dining cabin. * 

How many doors were there leading into 
that dining-cabin P There were two doors. 

Were they both open, or was one of them 
closed ? One of them was open, and the other 
closed or shut. *' " 

' Was the door which was open on -the side 
on which Pergami slept or on the opposite 
side?' As far as I recollect, it was on the other 
side.'" - ' . -c'. ■ ■ • 

Where did you yourself sleep ? By the side 
' of the door which was Open. 

How long did^Pbriranifr'Ctmtinueto sleep in 
the dinifig-rootn h‘ak ikr as I ’can recollect, 

as Taras Jaffa.'' .. 

• ^ Dirtatijr body sleep in the dining-room be¬ 
sides Pergami ? I never saw 'bukone bed in 
thfe'dinidg-cabfn. 

''.'Where mdher royal highness sleep P In a 
cabin riqSY the place whCrO Pereami’s bed was; 

Wh«e did the countess Oldi sleepf’-'lna 
'ekblti oh the'Other'sfde.- 
Was ihe q^in in which the qountess of Oldi 
slept, thdc^llP'that communicated with the 
dming-room'^f Yes.' 

Wiffl those thrke 'persons the only three 
'tbatsICpt-tbereP' Yes. 

’ Was'the door of the dining-room shut, or 
Open, at night? It was shut. ’ ' 

■'■''■IBy Shut,-do yoir mean merely closed, or 
loisked ? i merely sawit shut';' I caOnol say 
'Wnetiier it was locked with a ■ ' '•’* ' 

*" ■ XMd yoii ever go into thediilla|*'tdoin' when 
Pemmiwasjnbed? Yes. 

'' Indyod'dver see her royal h^hhtns iii 'bed 
4tlhd same time? Yos. - . i •. 

Was Ibe door opening from her royal high- 
naa8*s''cabin'into’the aning’reom, opeti or 
^ut ? Sometimes it vms ofmti, sometimes jit 
was shut. . '•’< ‘ f 

Did you'bfver seerif-open when Pe^mi 
was in bed, and when her royal highmfSi'was 
alSOtobedJ YoK 
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Al the time when it was so open, and when only went to thf ^hreS<hoW <l>f the door, her 
they were both in bed, can you sute iny thing roy^ highness asked rtc^fbr aometoing, 
which passed between them, whether they . Did you see whether her royal Jiighness 
conversed together, or how ! I saw them was still in bed.i J saw that her royal high* 
twicekpeafeingtogether. . ness was stjll jalrtd. 

Did you land with her royal highhess,at Was Per^iul sUll in the room? Pergami 
Tun^f Yes. was in tlie^oom. 

Where did her royal highness lodgo at , After her royal highness had spoken to. 
Tunis, and where did she reside ? At first in you, what did you do ; did ^ou go into the' 
the British consul’s bOtiK at Tunis, afterwards room, ut*did you retire ? I withdrew. . 
in a palace belonging, to'tlie bey of Tunis. Do yon remember going, while you were at 

Do you remember the situation of the Tunis, to a place called Zavouan ? Yes. 
apartments, the bed-rooms of her royal high- Do you know in what room her royal higli- 
ness and Pergami, in the palace of the bey at ness slept at Zavouan t Yes. ^ 

Tunis? Yes. . Do you know what room was appropriated 

Describe them ? They were separated by a for the bed-room of Pergami? Idonotrecol- 
room, which was occupied by nobody, and a lect. 

small cabinet, or passage. Do you know where the countess Oldt 

Do you know whether any other persons of slept ? In the same room where 1 slept, 
the suite slept near that place 7 The countess What room was there adjoini^ to tne bed- 
Oldi, my sister, and myself. room of her royal highness P The room id 

Did the roOm in which your shier and which her royal highness dined, 
yourself slept open into that room in which . Did you see the bed of her royal highness 
there .Was nobody? Yes. ,in the morning? Yes. 

Did any other rofim, except yours and that Did it appear as if one person only had slept 
of the countess of Oidi, and the other two you in it, or more than one ? It seeiued to be 
have mentioned, open into that room ? No. much in disorder. 

Was there any other door leading from' that Can you say, according to your judgment, 

room you have described in which no person, looking at the bed, whether, one,or two per- 

slcpt? I saw none at all. sons had slept in it? I cannot say that two 

Was there any door which was closed at persons bad slept in the bed, but it rather; 

night in that room? Yes. . ^ > peared to me that two persons,bad slep| m 

Which door was that? The door which led U rather than one: , , . 

into the yard into an inner yard which was in Why so? I have already ^Id you, because 
the house.- .. . v . ' >1 seemed jngreat disorder. 

When that door was shut, could any other . Ilid you embark at Tunis again, for the pur* 
persons have access to that room or to, the pose of prosecutbg your voyage? Yes, ' 
sleeping apartments ? I. do not know. ' You went to Constantinople, and aftdi^- 

Do you remember going to Uttea ? . Yes. wards, in the course of your voyage, did . you 

Where did you iBsiac at Utica? In a small aget to Saint Jean d’Acre 7 Yes. 
country house.* . Diu you go to Jerusalem? Yes, 

Do you know the situation of the apart- ,■ Where did you land for the purpose of 
ments of her royal highness and of Pergami ^ing to Jerusalem ? A t St. Jean d’Acre. 
at Utica? 1 do not know at Utica where M.r. , Po yuu remember being at a place called 
Pergami slept : ^ Aum? Yes. 

Do you know at Tunis wbara P^rgapai How pasuy did your parly, as nearly as you 
slept? Yes. canrecoilect,consi8tof;youandyouraUcn- 

Wliere did Ae sleep at Tunitjp In a .room dantsatAum? I cannot say precisely, 
which was near to ours/. ., i n . Did you fleep iti any house at Aum, or did 

Did you at any time at Tunis, in tne morn- you encamp ? We slept under tents, 
ing, before her royal highness, had left her Did her royal highness sleep under a tent? 
bed-cQom, see Pergami? I don^t-rdcolloct Yes.. • 

Do you state that you do not kpow where Describe that tent; was it a single tent Or 
.Pergami slept at Utica? 1 do nut know a double tent? As far as I can recollect, it 
jWberebeslept at Utica. * ww double. 

Did yoUicf tbe morning at Utica, before .Was there any bed or bedstead pl^d 
cher royal jiimness had left her bed-room., see ^dcf that tent ? There were two smau beds 
Pergami ? yA. . ' in tlysjeDL* 

Was it before her royal highness was out Di^ou go to the tent for the pitr^so of 
of bed or not? Before her royal highness was assistn^ in undressing hcr^oyal„highh< 2 SS? 
up.:>, • . Yes. 

What did you .see'Pergami do 1 Pergatui .liYas she undressed as usual? .Yes. , ... 

ipassed through euf^room and went into her Did you leave her uodrcs&ed in.hed, or u(t ? 

royal highness's mbm. ^ I left her undressed, and she was lying on Ijer 

. .HowTongdidHAremamthere? 1 do not bed. 

recolleciuy • * Where was Perpnii,? Under the same 

Did yoii ad^wardt go into the room ? I tent 
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• IIow was he, dreeseU or uqdressed, or partly | 
^dressed f' He wa$^ dresaed, but he had.no 
coat on. 

When ^ou retired, did you leave them both 
there ? Yes. 

At what time in the Evening did you pursue 
your journey ? Nearly at six o’cldck. 

Did you see the ott^dr geutlcmen of the 
euite come out of their tents ? Yes. 

Did you see Pcrgami come out .oV a tent? 
No. • 

Where did you see Pcrgami? During the 
day do you mean. 

tyhere did you see Pergaroi in that even¬ 
ing, about the time when you were preparing 
to continue your journey ? I saw Pergami 
near the tent of her royal highness. 

Was he dressed, or bo>v? As he had been 
dressed in the morning, without his coat. 

When you say you saw him near the tent of 
her royal highness, where did you see him 
first,'«fid you see him come out of any place,? 

I saw him near the tent of her royal highness, 
but J do not recollect whether he had cbme 
out of any place. 

You have stated, that you left her royal 
highness in the morning when she retired to 
rest upon the bed in the ten^ and that you 
left Pergami there also; were the sides of the 
tent put down at that time, or were they not 
put down P As far as 1 can recollect, ft tyas 
shut on ail sides. 

Did you assist her royal highness in dres^ 
ing in the eveniijg before she commenced her 
journey ? Ido not recollect. '' 

' Did yon dgain in the course of that journey, 
heforc you arrived at Jerusalem, Sleep in ten^ i 
Yes. , 

Did her royal highness sleej) .under tile 
same tent as before? Yes. ,o' ^ ' 

Were there two beds under the tdtit tfic 
second time? Yes. 

Did you undress her rOjfal 'highness th| 
secaad time? As far as T Cih recoll^^,,! 
think it was my sister ths^t undressed heh' 

Do you romOrtiber where her-royal hij^ness, 
resided when she Was M JerusiHeni? ‘ Tpsl'i * 
Where was ft?’, in'a hods&wh^h 
to a convent, as far as I irCconeCt; ' ‘ ■*'' 

Do you renienlber'the situation of thd bed- 
rooma of her royal Ipghndss, and Pergami, 
aud the countess of uldi, in tbsK; bouse? 

Yeij r • 

State how they were situate ? They were' 
on the same gallery, ail the three. 

By being in tivs seme gaNery, do you mean 
that the doors of the respective rooms opened 
into that gallery? Yes,-' •V ' 
Were there any other rooms of t^ sbite 
that opwnedjntO; that gellety ? •Ae"'l^’tul-1 
can recotlejM^^CTe was no other. ‘ 

■Do you vemamber, whether ^re waisai^ 

doQV'tij^'.embhf- the gdltery P^lTheih Wttfn 

ddor^le-fttiiowd.Hf; vs i 

Dw.^it Irhovrwhbtber^ door weadeted? 
X dlO'0«tS(jiCOneO^W!'K><i^ i'’ 

Dnfyod )wnwnbe«di9'^ydnrhi%'tli^ 

brji ..■iSi''’'? * ' ■ •?*’’ t'* 


you were at Jeru^lera, seeing Pergami in 
the bed-room^ of her royal highness ? Yes. 

Where was' he in the hed-roum of her royal 
highness ? He entered t|ie room of her royal 
hness as I was tbef^and tiuew himself on 
bed in a ludict^iS way, or jesting way. 
‘Was her royal highness in the room at. the 
time? ■ Yes. 

Did he remain,oh4he bed ? Not long. 

During the day-tin^,’ while you were at 
Jerusalem, did yousee her royal highness and 
Pergami in the gallery you liave described ? 
I sometimes saw her in the morning in the 
gallery. 

Was Pcrgami there ? Yes. 

What were they doing? They spoke toge¬ 
ther. 

Can you describe what you saw them doing 
there, during the time they were at Jerusalem, 
in the gallery? I recollect nothing, but 
seeing tliem tdlf together. 

At the lime you saw them in the ^Dery, 
how was her royal highness dressed t Witti 
her morning cloak. . 

‘ ‘Had she anyother paftof her dress on? 
She had the same dress on as I have already 
said that she had, when she was going to 
bed. 

^ You have stated, that Pergami siept in the 
dining-room on board tbe.vesseT, nnd that her 
royal highness slept in hiir cabin, until they 
arrived at Jaffa; where did her royal high¬ 
ness deep afterwards op board.the ship ? On 
thei deck. 

Was there any unfOP.the deck?* Yes. 
’'Was thefe any bed unde? .the tent? There 
were two small beds, , 

•*'Did her foyai highpe^'steep tn one of those 
beds?' Y^.* ' 

Did ypu.assist in undressing her ? No. 

Who did ?" I do Pot know. ^ 

' Did. stpy; body sleep in the other bed ? Mr. 

1’ 

_ itbtit'dpntldue dhripg the whole voyage, 
ifrdni'jkila id Italy’f 'Yes. 





! slept ia.the cabip of her royal .hjghoess or in 
’tfaatwtiie coUPtess Oldi. 

; After her royal highness went to sleep on 
Uhe deek,/irho slept m the cabin which bad 
ibden before. oei^pied by her royhl highness ?, 
..The bttle' Victbnne^ and my sister, and I, by 
fturns, to take card of the tittle ope. , 

; .What becatPe of the bed th'a^ad beep ocr. 
ciipied by Pergatoi in the diaing^pcufp f Idd 
not recoileet. 

Do you reconect hbr royal highness bathmg.' 
on board the vessel? Yes. . 

' Did she bathe more than once ? I only 
collect' her bathing twice. .., V 

Who Went with'her?"/MrfPcrgaml. - 

Did they both come iwlbgethec afterwards, 
or did Mr. Pergami'coAjijiib first.? Mr- 

S ami eaine to call nie ba th^j^ck, to jgoap4 ^ 
tm ^er royal highpj^^^'.,f^^^ ^ , 

‘V •, - 'itK'..' *.!?«■- * - 
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Atth^ Utae'when yoti were sq called by 'What did t^ei'gainr re^I^^to , ti)^/ Be 
Pergami to go and dress her f>yal highness, smiled only; * , 

hoW long had they been together ? Nearly Are those th|p shirts that were .jo fact wado 
tbreq^ quarters of an hour,' by the countess Ofdi t I do not know whotbor 

Whd assisted in getting the water forttot H>ey arc tli« sanue shirts, but the couitfess 
bath ? 1 saw Theodore Majoochi by the IWe Olili mad^some Shuts on bvard. . 

'of the door with a pail of water in his hajrd. Uhl Pergami evef give ady tiling W yoo to 
Have you ever seen her royal highness and* mend on board the vessel ? boinctimcs. 
Pergami under that tent on board the vessel , Uo yim remember any thing passing upon 
in me day*time f Yes. that occasion ? I do not recollect. 

Once, or often? Often; ' What was it that he gave you to mend ? I 

How did her royal highness employ herself cannot recollect at present. 

•on boafd the vessel ? She worked often for Where did you land yourself in Italy? Near 
little Victorine. . Terracinh at Campo d’Anza. 

Do you remember her ever working for Uid you return to the Villa d'Esle ? Yes. 
any body else ? I do not recollect. Upon your return to the Villa d’Este, or 

You have mentioned that when her royal shortly afterwards, was any change made in 
highness went down to the bath, Pergami Iho situation of tlic bed-room ot her royal 
came up to desire you to dress her; when you highness? Yes, some lime afterwards. 

■went down, in what state did you find her Before going particularly into that, was 
royal highness ? She was in her own cabin, there any order conferred upon Pergami at 

standing. Jerusalem? Yes. 

Had she any clothes on?. The same dress What order ?_ The order which is called 
that I said she in the evening, when I we order of Saint Sepulchre, the order of the 
undressed her. Holy Sepulchre. 

That was her bed-gown ? It was her bejd> Was there any other order instituted at 
gown. Jerusalem? The order of St. Caroline was 

Did you assist then in dressing her? Yes. instituted, but I do not recollect exactly wbe* 
You have i||en asked how her royal highness ther it was at Jerusalem or on . board the 
employed herself qa board the vesselslate vessel. 

how you' saw Pofgaihi employed ? , IIp was Was thal order, or any situation or rank-in 
almost the whole day lying down on his bed. that order* conferred upon Pergami by her 
When you talk or ms being the v^bqle day highness.? Mr. Pergami was to fae thv 
lying on his bed, what bed do mew, after grand master of this order, 

you left Jaffa? A little bed which.'iyaiioA Was lie in. ftret appointed grand master of 
deck under the tent. ' ' theorddr?. Yes... , • 

When you .saw him first In 'lhe morning, he afterwards wear the decoration of 

what dress had he bn? He'nad alciod of Ibeordcr? .Yes. 

Greek gown with .wide sleeves. ,, j*, .. You were stating that after your return .to 

Did you e^er %ee him dn any I® ‘^’^®te a change was made in the 

amuse her royal highness? Xcs^sqaietipaes. situation of the bed-room of her royal liiglv*’ 
Describe it, state what you mean? pifiereut. ness, how long )va8 that after your return? 
tricks or jokes; once I saw bini,'t^b 'a Jlcarly three weeks after, as far as J cai>fe« 
cushion and put it under his gown and wells collect. 

about the deck. 1 po you recollect the new situation of the 

When you say he pot this ebshipo tjpdetj^U. bed-rpqm of her royal highness ? Yes. 
gown, do you*mean that he ' , Bad if an interior, communication with the 

Yes. j " ' ‘bed-room ofVergami? Yes. 

Did you observe brbat her royal highness How did her upw bed-room communicate 
did? She laughed. , ' ' ' . ' with the rest of the house; was there any 

Do you remember any shirts hein^.made corridor o» passage ? There was a corridor 
on beard, or any thing amut any shirts ? As which communicated with tlic rest of the 
far as I can recollect, the countess Oldi made Imusc. 

shirts for Mr. Pergami. • i* Was there any door at the extremity of that 

Do yop rbmember the princeu doing any corridor ? Nearly at the middle of tliis cor- 
thing r Sh^ften^was at woift,. rSdor there was a door. '' 

Did she uo tfr .say any tninl about those Was that tfoor open, or shut at night ?> It. 
shirts? She said that she would make them was .shut at night. 

herself. ■ Ip consequence of this n^ dhposiUon of' 

What j^sse^ upon that occasion; gtate the the a^itments, was any altmtloa made ia - 
whole ccmvermtioh as nearly as ypii can the waU of tbp intermediate room ? T sew 
recollect? Her mygl highness said to Pergami masons at work in order to make an openinK'- 
that she ^shed^io^ake those shirts herself, in the wail in a room near tiiat of her royu>'' 
Did yw iir Mother person jUjyoiir pre-, highness, for the^mrpoae of opening a door, 
sence, sdy an^lping to her royall^g^hess op Ip passing from the bed-room ot berroyid * 
the 8u^ect?<Tetghmi '8^d.lie waumt to have fiigWss ialo the bed-room occupied by Per- 
some shirts made, her iwaf highness aiud she garni, did you go through that tooni, and 
would make them herself. . 
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tlihiugh that opening tliat had been eu made? 
Yes. 

Do you remember, upon your return to the 
Villa d’Eslc, whether any new table was 
formed, any dining table W the relations of 
l-’cr§anii?' Yes. * 

Who dined at this table? The Snother of 
Mr. I'ergami, his sister Faustina, bis brother 
Louis, and one o^ liis cousins. , 

What was the name of that cousin, do you 
recollect ? He was called Pergami. 

Did he hold any, and if so, what office? 
lie was accountant. 

What situation did Louis Pergami at that 
time hold ? At our return he was made pre¬ 
fect of the palace. 

Was Faustina a married woman ? Yes. 

Where was her husband ? In the< house 
with her. 

You have stated before, that the mother of 
Pergami was called ** Nonna,’' how was she 
called af\eryour return from Greece? Donna 
livia. 

Do you remember the theatre at the Villa 
d’Ester Yes. 

Did you ever see Louis Pergami act any 
thing upon that theatre ? Yes. 

Did you ever see him play any thing uton 
that theatre with her royal highness r Yes; 
he once dreSKd like a harlequin, and her rom 
Mghness dressed like columbine. - ■ '''• 

WbenPerzami first came into theservfM 
of herrdyal itiglmess, or shortly afterwards, 
did he wekr any ear-rings F Yep. ' ' 

■ Did he continue to wear thoSe ear-nAjra; or 
were they afterwards changed for others? Ha 
changed them for others. 

What became of the ear-rings he wore at 
first, that he had so changed P I them 
afterfrards in the ears of her royal highcePs.' * 

Do you remember whether the little Vlcto« 
rinc had any ear-rings? Yes. 

ID^id she continue to wear those ear-Hngs, or 
were others given to her P ^Ihey were cHiulfgeq 
at the Villa H’Este. . • * , " 

What was done with the ear-rings wtiicjti 
the little Victorine/wbfh, and whmh were 
changed? T saw tbetnalso'M^eiicvards oh the 
ears of her royal highness. ' 

When you 8aw'thi^*'iaRerwaTda on the 
ears of her royal highitess) was it aitbeeship 
time that you saW the^'other eaii>rTDgs e^rh 
by her.royal highness?'Yes. 

Wet'o they uniled'^together, or separate, or 
howi describe the manner in which they 
were Worn? t%e had two upon eaeb but 
separateofie of each pair upot^each ^ ; 

Describe how they wtiHs pqt ptd tmW; 
weVeth^^tb put into H^'eirsiiplreieiy, or 
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'Sometimes present'#oh|i,jrer royal ttigl 
What kind of presedRir^ere’.tbey?^ i9Stite 
tbings'm g^ o< J&ot 

well describe. ' 


Do yoq remember the kind of cap that 
Perrami wore as courier, when he first went 
toNaptM? Yes. ' 

Do you remember seeing ai^ cap of the 
same shape and fortir -worn by any body ?■ 1 
a cap of red silk, , of the same make,'on 
the bead of her royal- highness. > v 
When was tbe]^ at What place? ll>was 
made at Naples. -i- 

Do you remembkr'dt^ black silk -cravat 
worn by FergamH'>' Ibegeneraliy wore in the 
morning a black silk cravat. iit m 

Do you remember ever seeing that black ‘ 
silk cravat apy where elseP In her royal 
highness’s room. i 

Have you seen that once, or more than 
once, or several times ? Several times. 

Do you remember observing the slippers of 
Pergami ? 1 know once he baa white 
slippers. . v 

Did you ever sec those white slippers any 
where? Sometimes in her royal bighness’s 
room. ' ' 

What room? In the sleeping-room, ftie 
bed-room. ** 

Do you ever remember seeing any thing 
else, any part of the dress of Pergami, in the 
bed-room r I do not recollect. 

Do you remember the, seccu^ night that 
you slept under tents ipa^i^gTO Jerusalem/ 
at Bagosa, seeing any arel^s of dress in the 
tent-under which her.toytd hi^neBs slept ? I 
skw something belonging to Pergami, but 1 
oannot recollect of what description it was. - 
When you-say-you-saw something belong¬ 
ing to Pergami',’do'yoo mean'by'that any part 
Of the dress of-Pergami or hut ?- Yes. -' 

Do you rememMt the residence of count 
Pino? Yes. 

Did-Iier royal highness ever go to a 
vi,sit-'to count Pino before khe went iuto 

Greece? Yes. . 

DM you- sleep near or far from'the prinOess 
at this'house of count Pmo? Near-the 
prineo^^-- 

•' Yifas 'thersi an/door opeoiog from: your 
room iflto the bed-room of bpr royal h%l^ 
Dessl''^ Yes. - 

“Dy'Petgarai oomdinto your room during 
that night? When L'bad htiU down I saw 
Peroral passing through my room. 

' ■ When ybu say you saw him passing thpugh 
your room, where did he.-go>-tO'? .-He was 
going towardd the room f^ber royal faig^Uess. 

\Vas tbe^any light-ih yearrd^P'A-litUb 
night lampi^'M - ^ 

, Did yotiisodVlm- cornq.^}.'agpin? AflYell 
asleep^ ami did sol see’ him eoa»iadt.<- ’ 

' Doyou recrdlect'how. abpuAi^ow 

horn mat was'before you erent onlymuj vi^sm 
to Gretee? It was iicft.!»ery loifg jiiisto^ 
nearlyflhree.weeks. 11 
Dotyou know the placwiahlled 'lejSaitma^ 
Yds. -UtUi' ... "•■''-*■1 

To iiiVhoto does iaj|«ieata|^fOf-Mr«'BeraBiBi. 

and an estate, ‘ 
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Hftw do tbe^'ieall the bpusel T^illa P«f- 
gnmi. 7' * / •. 

Besides the house which you call .Villa 
Perganii, is there any other house upon the 
domain 1 A farmcr’a house.' 

During tho time that you were at the ViUl(» 
d'Este tiie second tiine» after the return from 
Greece, did her royal tiighiless go to the Villa 
Pergami ? Yes. 

Did you accoiQ|ianyber2. Yes. 

Do you remember the situation of the bed* 
rooms of her royal highness and Pergami at 
theBarona^ Yes. 

Describe them ? They were separated by a 
passage, where there was a stair'Case going 
down a small green cabinet, and the b^- 
room of her royal highness was by the side 
of it. 

j Where did that stair-case lead to? The 
stair-case led down stairs, in order to go out of 
the house. , i 

Was there any corridor or passage? Yes, 
there was a corridor. 

Was there any door in that corridor P Yes. 

Was that door in%c corridor shut or open 
at night ? it was shut during the night. 

Could any person, when that door was shut, 
get into the rooms of her royal highness and 
of Pergami ? No, uqlcss thev passed by that 
passage up the shtit'case which 1 have al¬ 
Must they go down stairs, and then come 
up for that purpose? It was necessary to go 
down, and .then come up on tire other side.. 

Did the other doors of the bed-rponrs of 
the suite open into the same corridor ? There 
were four other doors wtrlcb opened on this 
corridor. ' 

Were they on tho same side of the door 
which shut on theicorridor, or not P".Tbe four 
doors were in tliis line, and ihe^dpr -of tiie- 
corridor was in this direction, y^Cribing ,itj, 

When that door upon the'i^mor was shut, 
did it shut out the communication betiveen 
the princess’s room and these fpur^iooms 
you have described? Yes, when the..door 
was shut. . 

How long did you continue at tha Bgr^a 
at that time? The fir^ tims we only-re¬ 
mained there two or three days. 

Did you afterwards return there? Yes. 

11^ long did you remain there then? 
Nea^ two months. 

Were Pergami and her royal highness there 
during the whole of that time? Ne. 

W'fiere didthey go to ? To Germany. 

>116 w king iid^th^ remain lllbre before they 
went to Germany ? Nearly month. 

Did ydu make any obseivatieos upon the 
ceodiict.of her royal bighnesis add Pergami 
daring . that month, how they conducted 
themselves towards each other? > Imade no 
particular obsetvftioo. 

How did they address each other ? The 
inriaccsS ofiAKd&id '*-tl)ou^ (tot), jk» Mr, Per- 
gan^dnd Mr, Pergami |ddre8(iitg:lbe.ptin- 
cess, merely said *< .ptincess.’' ^ 
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> Doyouhnow what the Frenel) mean by 
tutoye?” Yes. 

What do tltey mean? To uSc the second 
person in the singular to each other. 

You say,|hatpi|rgami addressed her by the 
name of princess, how did the other perscAis 
in the suiijb address her? When she was 
.addressed) she was commonly called “ Your 
royal highness.” , 

Did yo& observe, while you were at the 
Barona, Pergami doing any thing to her 
royal highness ? 1 do not recollect. 

Do you recollect any bails at the Barona ? 
Yes. 

Who attended those balls? People of a 
low condition. 

Did you ever hear her royal highness and 
Pergami speak about the conduct of the per¬ 
sons at the balls? Yes. 

Did you yourself make any observations upon 
the conduct of the persons at the balls ? Yes. 

State wliat you saw of the conduct of the 
persons at the hall, Vhich was also seen in 
the presence of her royal highness? In the 
presence of her royal highness I saw nothing 
particular. 

Did you ever hear Pergami tell her royal 
highness any thing as to the conduct of any 
of the parties ? Ycs, once. 

' What was it? Mr. Pergami related a his¬ 
tory or story which had happened in tho 
house.^ 

During the time that you were residing at 
the Barona did you go to Turin ? Yes. 

How long did you remain at Turin ? Some 
■days. 

10 the course of your former examination 
ou stated a journey to Venice; was that 
efore you went into Greece? Wo wer* 
twice,at Venice; the first time before we 
went to Greece, and the second time before 
we went to Germany. 

When you were first at Venice, at what inn 
were you ? As far as I recollect, it was aMhc 
Grande Bretagne. 

Did you continue to reside in the hotel la 
Grande Bretagne, or did her royal highnesa 
remove to another bouse ? She removed to 
anotl^er house near the inn, 

. How long bad she continued, as nearly as 
you can recollect, at the hotel la Grande Bre- 
tsigne befifte she went to the other house ? 1 
believe it was only two days. 

You mentioned that Mr. William Burrell 
an.d Dr. Holland were on that journey to 
Yenice when the princess removed from the 
hotelJa Grand Bretagne t,o a private house; 
did 1^,.; Holland and Mr. Burrell remain at 
the iniis the private house?' 

As far as lean recollect. Dr. tt^nd.and Mr. 
ThirrellYemained at tho inn. ;. 

You mentioned fbal while you were resid- . 
ing aithe Barona you took a journey into the 
Tyrol; to what place dkl ynu first go ? Do yofi 
mean, to remain there. 

. Did ypu taka a journey into the Tyrol and 
into Germany ? Yes. 
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Do you remember aVriviag at a place called 
‘Scharnitz? Yes. 

Do ymi remember when yo«i^:p:eT«at Schitr- 
nits Ferganu bein«; seat place about 

passi^orts? I .recollect Pargamt ^entto In- 
spiMck in orrier to obtain passports. 

Du you recollect at what time ot the day it 
was that Ferganii set out to go from'Seharnitz 
to Insprtick? I do not precisely recollect, 
but 1 believe it was in the morniug. ‘ 

Do you recollect the room that her royal 
highness slept in, and what arrangement was 
Di^e fur sleeping that night at Scharoitz ? 
Yes. 

Who went to in that room besides her 
royal highness ; did any body ? Myself. 

At what time did you go to bed ? Nearly 
ten o'clock. 


At what time did her royal highness go to 
bed ? At the same hour. 

In the same room? In the same room. 

Did Pergami return from Inspruck that 
night? Yes. 

As well as you can recollect, how long after 
von were in bed ? I do not recollect precisely, 
because I had already fallen asleep. 

Did you sleep in the same bed with- the 
princess, or in another bed 7 lo a small bed 
which was. laid on the flour. 

Upon the arrival of Pergami, did you re¬ 
ceive any orders from her royal highness; did 
she tell you what you were to do ? Her royal 
bighoess wld me that I might take my bed 
and go. 

Had you seen Pergami before those direc¬ 
tions were given you? Yes, I saw Mr. Per-' 
garni, the moment those orders were given 
to m». 

Where did you see him? Jn thetooroof 
her royal highness. ' . ^ t 

In the bed-room ? In the bed-room,. 

Did you in consequence of those orders go 
away for that night? 1 left the room the 
salhe moment.- , ' ' 

When yon went away, did you leave Per¬ 
gami in the room, or was ha gone ? I cannot 
exactly say whether Mr. Pergami was-stiU in 
the room when 1 left it, butXtluok he was. 

If you cannot ,teil with perfect accuracy, 
esuavou tell aboui how long it was after you 
had been in bed when Pergami arrived; was 
it on^ two, or three hours, or how^long?'' It 
was nearly two hours, or two hours and. a 
half. 

Do you. remember going, with, her royal 
kighnaM to Carlsrube ? Yes. 

Du you remember the disposition, of toe 
rooms of'-her royal iiiglMiessahU Per^Kpi at 
Carlsrulmj? Yes. ,0 ^ 

Shit^^wjk^.as? Theyweic S^>$Kata!iby 

■ * 

,wn& made the princesl’s bed? X.^,not 
know whether it was sister or soma* other 


- Whose business was it to. make- thq 
Pergami ? I do not know' whether it wi^ A 
aomot, but Lkauw thorp was, in 
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the inn whoso bt^mss it was, to make the 
■beds all t#ver the ioD.. - 

While you were upon your visit at (jails* 
rahe, did yoU go to tte baths ef Baden 1; Yes. 

Did her royal highness sleep thtdb.'^OQe 
night? Yes. 

Du you rememhc^,.Jlhe sUuaUon ctf-hcr 
bed-room with refettmee to PergamPs ? No, 
I do not recollect, i > . ■ 

Du you rememlitm^taw time before you 
went to bed, goinginto ^0 {KincfiSsU room at 
the baths of UadeaP Yes. ■ . • , 

Was there anyso& in that room? I do 
not know whether that was a sofa, or some 
chairs near each other, but it rathqr appear^ 
to me it was a sofa. . « 

When you went into the bed-room of tbe 
princess in the evening, did you see the 
princess there ? Yes. 

Was she alone, or was any person with her ? 
It Mr. Pergami; it was not very late; it 
was in the twilight, between day and night: 

Was the princess standing or sitting? She 
was sitting. 

' Where was Pergami ?* Sitting by tl»e side 
of hey. 

Did you observe the hand or the arm of 
Pergami, where it was? Pergami’s arm was 
passed round behind her royal highness. 

When you say behind |i«r royal highoesr, 
descitbc particularly'whpi^ou mean—behind 
what part? It was passedbehind her waist. 

- Where did the- badd come ? The hand 
came out round her. waist on the other side. 

How was her royal highness sitting; where 
was her head ? Bjer heeo was leaning against 
Pergamps arm,, - - 

.Did you go from. Baden to Vienna? Yes. 
How long di'd you stay at Vienna? Three 
or four days. - 

Do you know;whether her toyal highness 
went to court at Vienna ? No. 

What do you mean by ** no;” that you^do 
not know, or that she did not go to court ? I 
mean that,she did not go to court. , 

. .Did*ypu gofrom Vienna to Trieste? Yes. 

> ^ IBoWi did her royal highness travel upon 
tha!t journey from Vienna to ’trieste, in what 
bind of carriage ? Iba small very low open 


carrti^.. 

Who travelled with her in^that carriage ? 
Mr. Pergami. 

Did any ,^y. else .travel with her.? No 
one but Mr.Pergami; t saw no.one else. 

, Did she go at\lic same time w:iUi her. suite, 
or did theyfollow her after an ij^rval ?. Her 
royal hignoese arriy/sd ab.Trie^ ,hafore. her 
suite. • . * ' 1* ' 

Did.you go on from Tricele ? .ilTes. 

And to theBaro^? Yqs'.. . - 

Di.d her royal highi^l^^el iQ,ibe wme 
^ay? 4 beItevo;herxoy4ihiSh^sfb>wB4<ht,tho 
same q^i,age„ because las always 
fore us,.. , ,- . ^ 

AA 
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••’-WheMi did Loni^ I'ergami dine?’ - As farns 
lean recollect, also at her.royai^ighneBs's 
table. 

Did you afterwards go from the Barona to 
llomd? Yes. 

Did'yoH pass by Uimini? Yes. • 

Did you stop at Uimini? Yes, one night or | 
two; I do not know which. . 

Was her royal highness well, or indisposed, 
at Rimini? She waaindisposed. 

Did you attend her, or who did attend her? 

I attended her a part of the evening. 

Do you know who attended her the other 
time ? Tile retnainder of the evening, 1 do 
not recollect. 

Was she indisposed upon the road before 
she came to Rimini ? Yes, 

At what place? At a small village, the 
name of which I do not know. 

Did you attend her ? No. 

Who remained with her? The countess 
Cikli atKi Perganii alighted from the carriage, 
and I remained in another carriage^ 

How long did her royal highness remain in 
that place? Nearly one hour. 

Did you go into the room at all? Not at 
all. 

When you arrived at Rome, where did you 
first reside? At an inn. 

What inn was it? The inn the Eiiropa. 

Did you afterwdMs go to a house calfed 
RufSnclli? Yes. 

Do you know the relative situations of the 
bed-rooms of her royal highness and Perganii 
at Rudinelli ? Yes. 

Describe them; did they communicate with 
eacli other? They were near each other, and 
they communicated internally one with ano¬ 
ther. 

Do you remember ever having seen Per- 
gami in his beA there ? Once. 

Where was the jirincess? I do not knew. 

Was be confined to his bed by illness? 
Yes. 

How long did that continne? A fey days. 

Did you ever see her royal highness go into 
or come out of the room during thA time? 
Yes. ^ 

Once or more than onCe? More thantititfe. 

Wlicrc did you to go from' Ruifiiielli ? To 
the Villa Brandi near Rome. 

Dusjtig any part of this journey to Rome, 
did you travel in the same carriage with her 
royal highness? Yes. 

Who was in the carriage besides her royal 
highness and you ? Mr. Perganii. 

How did :^i^sil? in what way? Mr. Per* 
gam> sat between us. 

Did you take any notice of bis arms or 
hands, now they were ? i do not recollect. 

do you recoilect'any thing particutar that 
passed in the carriage between Pergami and 
royal highocA ? I recollect ^nothing par- 
Ikular. 

” Do you rdibember af the Villa Brandi any 
bust her royal highness, any 

sculpture? Yes. 
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By whose order wal thatf 1 do not know. 

Was a bust taken of .any body else? Tlat 
ol' Mr. Pergami. 

Did you see her royal highness and Per- 
gami sit ior those busts ? Yes. 

Do you know where they were aflervfards 
placed? Islo. 

Was this at the Villa Brandi, or before you 
got to the Villa Brandi, op aiterwards? At 
the V'ill^ Brandi. 

Do you know at the Villa Brandi what waa 
the siiuation of the bed-rooms of her royal 
highness and of Pergami ? Yes. 

Describe how they weic? Pergami’s room 
was situated in an open gallery, and the en- 
tranre into her royal highness’s apartment 
was in the same gallery. * 

How far fioni each oilier? About fifteen 
paces. 

Did you ever see her royal highness in the 
evening come out of her bed-room, after you 
had iinrJresscd her ? I do not recollect. . 

In what room did her royal highness dress 
and make her toilet? In her hed-room. 

Do yon remember ever seeing Pergami 
present upon those occasions? Yes, 1 saw 
him sometimes. 

Do you remember .some persons coming to 
dinner before her royal liignness was dressed 
one day? Yes. 

Which room did they go into ? Into the 
first room. 

Where was Pergami at that time? In her 
royal highness’s bed-room. 

Were you there also? Yes. 

Did her royal highness change her'dress 
before she went to the company ? Yes. 

Did she change it entirely ? I do not ri- 
coilect. 

• Where was-Pergami during the time when 
she was changing her dress? Part of the 
time he was in the room, ■ 

. How long did you continue at the Villa 
orandi ?. Nearly two moiillis. ^ 

' Where did you go to from the Villa Brandi? 
To Sinigaglia and Pesaro. 

What Was the name of (he first house you 
went to at %saro ? The Villa UapriK. 

liow long did you coitfinuo at the Villa 
Caprili ? I only remained there two months, 
or nearly. 

Do yoifknow the situation of the room of 
her royal highness at the Villa Caprili ? Yes. 

Describe it ? Her royal higluiess had three 
rbonis, which led into a dining-room. , 

« Where were the rooms of her suite ? Do 
you mean oHhe gentlemen. 

Stato those of the gentlemen first? They 
were i»a separate wing of the house.' 

He^ did-tbcit wing commte<{ate with the 
boi^ pfYiie house ? By means of two ardlss 
which were erected! 

Did her royal highness have any convefTto- 
tion with you about those rooms, and'tdtoiR 
the apartmeatir of the’ Suito? I do fkn re¬ 
collect. •' ' 

How did the j^rsoQS who were in-tbak win^ 

4 £ 
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'iher her roy<li highnesa tathe into 

•the body of Uie house?' They had a siaif*'cese ’ 
S»hich went down into i court, and they went 
across a court Or yard in order to enter the 
hou''e. • ' ‘ . 

Where was the bed-rootn of PerMmr? It 
was 3 room near that of her royal h^hneSs. 

Was there any communication between 
them? Yes. ' • 

Had her royal highness a-small cabinet be¬ 
low? Yes. 

Was there any sofa in that cabinet below? 
Yes. 

‘ Did you ever see Pergami in that cabinet 
upon thbsofa? Yes. 

Have you ever seen him there when the 
princess was there ? Yes. 

State how Pergami was sitting; or in what 

J osition he « as upon the sofa ? He was lying 
own on the sofa. 

Where was the princess, and what was she 
doing? She was sitting on the edge of the 
sofb. 

What was she doing ? I do not recollect 
whaV slic Was doing, I recollect she was sitting 
on the edge of the sofa. 

Did you ever sec her royal highness m pan¬ 
taloons? Yes. 

Where ? At Pesaro. ' 

At the Villa Caprili? Yes. 

Wasf Perganri present at the thne? I saw 
him once. 

Can you tell us what he said, or whether 
bh said any thing; what passed between 
them ? Pergami said to hw royal highness. 
thaPshelooked belter so. 

Gi\’e the phrase he made use^ of, as far as 
jyt)UTceoIlecl it? Pergami turned •'rdund her' 
royal highness, looking at her, and'Said, 
Ilow pretty you are, I like you much bet¬ 
ter so." 


Did you observe the bed of her royal high*. 
ncM at the Villa Caprili?’ I niade no hwip. 
v&ti5n* ^ 

Was it a small bed for one pCttwOV Or^a 
large bed for two? It was a larae bed. 

, 4t the time when you descriub'her'royal' 
highness as being in pantaIoons;<what'was the' 
state of her neck and her breast ? Uncovered; 
she was at her toilet, and was dressing hcr- 

How far is the VHla Caprili from Pesaro, 
fir6m tbe town > Two or three' miles. 

‘■‘'Do you remember, upon any oedasion, Per- 
MUit ^ing from the Villa Caprili to 'go to 
Pe«aro ?, Yes; Sfimelimes. * 

■■‘'’State nihat passed between her royal high- 
tifess andPPeV^mi? The same thiii^'^teat 3 
said had passed at Messina. T»'’ i 
*'WscHte iW^‘Yhey took each the 

princess <* Ad^,‘mon 
ittilaud^f^g^i tii(id‘,’^**'Au 

do ^yottiing 

*^? 'f I‘ah4«tlp»uetf-thtt'i ortydafly 
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•’-Was there a chost'Of money at Pesaro? Yes. 
' 'Do yott^now. who bad the heyof that ? I 
do not recollect. 

Did you ever’see'Pergami with tbe key? 
Yes. • 

At the time when her royal highness re¬ 
sided at Naples, had she any chaplain as 
forming part of her suite ? Prayers were said 
in' her house every Sunday. • ’ 

Was it so at the Villa Villani,'and the Villa 
d’Esie, and the Barona? No. 

Did you ever see it after you left Naples.? 
Yes. 

Up to what time? While we were'at 
Genoa. 

Did you see it at all after you quilted 
Genoa? I never saw it again. 

Did you ever see her royal highness go to 
chtircl)e.s with Pergami ? Yes. 

State what she did ? I saw her once fall 
upon her knees by tbe side of Pergami. 

Did you ever; hear her say thing about the 
father of’Pergami? About Mr. PergamPs 
. ^th«r, in what manner ? 

Do you remember hef saying ai^ thing 
about any masses ? Yes. 

State what that was ? Her royal highne.vs 
told me, that she intended to have masses said 
for the soul of the father of Mr. Pergami. 

At the time when you were first at the Villa 
d-'Este; was her royal bighness.vjsited by tlie 
~ nobility of that neighbourhood ? ^metimes, 

Ilow was it at the VHIa Villani, before yon 
went to the-Villa'd’Esle? They visited her 
royal highness sometimes also. 

Did that continue up to the time, when her 
royal highness quitted the Villa d’Esir? 
SomC'persoBS continued to visit her, and some 
did not. 


Did her royal highnesscever say any thing 
tnjnu about ihwCassino at hfilan ? Yes. 

Whqiwaiit? Her royal highness said it 
md b'e^n.jput'td the vote, whether she should 
be kdinl^ed at the Cassino at Milan, or into 
tlie C^ssino at Milan. • ■ -i 


- . What further.did she say?' She. said tliat 
it^d ^en negatived. 

m\i remember in the garden at the 
■filla irEste a chair iipon w'heeh ? Yes. 

Have you seen Pergami and her royal high¬ 
ness eVerdU any thing with that chair? I 
have seen them pjay with this chair, aipi push- 
it-forwardi ' > 

Who was in tjre chair ? I dn not rtcdllech 
DuPyed ever kee her royal highness and 
Peigamr in the kitchen at thtf. Vula d’Eslf.? 
I Saw them twice. • ^ 

What did you see them do thm? Tbey 
weve'Standtng^fn the kitchen. • ' 

Wds dny tmng- to eat there'?’' There' was 
someilRng to' eat, but I d'nl’not see them eat. 

When you first arrived at Naples,thetilorn- 
itijg afterynu describe her ^yal highness to 
^^ve ghnO'to the. opera/'i^at time in tlfe 
morning^'^d yoifij^raHi'he^^nml'h 
t do .IRit Tftcdllict t B-'believi/ii-waa 

betwodn ten and eleven o’clock. b 
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After you had dressed her 'royal hij|hness 
did you leave her any where ? 1 ituiaiued in 
her room. 

Do you know'.where her royal highness 
went'to ? Into a small room where there was 
a chimney. • 

I» that the small cahioct which you before 
described ? Yes. , 

How long did her royal highness remain in 
that cabinet? I do not precisely recollect. 

Can you state about what lime? Nearly 
an hour, or an hour and a half. 

During that time did you see Pcrgami any 
where ? No. 

Was the door of the cabinet open or closed ? 
It was closed. 

Do you know whether the outer door of the 
bed-room in which Pergami slept was open or 
closed ? When 1 passed by the dopr I.'always 
saw it shut.. 

The Solicitor General stated that he had no 
‘farther questions to ask'this witness. 

The counsel for her majesty were asked, 
whether they werr^desirous now to enter upon 
the cross-examination ? 

Mr. UrougAam stated, that he^vas unwilling 
to press upon the witness, after the fatigue of 
'SO long an examination in chief ; but,idling, 
at the same time that inconvenient) might 
result from the division of the cross-exuntna-: 
tion, he desired to leave the matter entirely i« 
the hands of their Iprd^ips. 

The counsel Were directed to withdraw, and 
the further coHsideratbn of the said.biU was 
adjourned'to to'ioorcow'morniog. '. 


HOUSE OF L'6rDS. . / 
fHday, Sept. I.> . ’ '• 

The order of the dsy befbig rest! the 
further consideration of the bill, ihtifuled! 
« An act to deprive. her m^esty,^*V^d,, 
counsel were called in. , , 

Then Loiiita Demont was'Sgain callSdinji Smd 
cross-examined as follows by Mr. WH-.. 
liams, Ihrdifgh th^irfterpretatidb dF'|)|r. 
Pinario. 

Vou are understood to have stated, that you 
liav^])een in England thirteen mont^ ? Yes. 

Have you been out of Eaglandduring ^qse 
thirteen months? No. . 

You are understood to ha^e stated^ fl>at you 
do not understand English? {.understand 
'English a Jitlle^ bat 1 cannot speak it with 
.■ease. 

Have you had«ny lessons ia English ? ¥t». 
V;,. How, long have you taken lessoqs in-Eng*. 
Sieh? ^ar or ftvemonths nearly; I dt not re* 
tcoUec^yacUy. ,» 

W«s;^t up to the ffresent ^mei or some 
^time b£ek'?r^ f hftvo bepn thesfl iwo last 
<«iooths,witbimt takiae-aisy le6SQns.Vr. 
^%K.Havja..y«(U not spokto ^Englislt Vat . all ? 
Soasetiino^ .'v.'jUVv .1 ;:'a *. .»■ 


1 -pid you undtfslaild tha q^upstiuns .^l^t 
were put to you yeslarday.pctora-thw^W^ 
translated? Yes, I can uuderstsind EpgMsh 
better than I can speak, it, because 1 cauupt 
speak to ijiakc myself understood easily. 

Though you could not explain yoursclfi 
you undetstood the qtiesUons without expla¬ 
nation ? 1 did not -understand them all, hut 
I understood one which Mr« Solicitor General 
put to ifte yesterday. 

Do you. mean to represent, tliat of the 
numerous questions which were put.by Mr. 
Solicitor General, you understood only one 
before they were translated? 1 understood 
some of them, but not all; besides I did not 
vmderstaud so perfectly as to be able to an¬ 
swer. 

But you did understand most of the ques¬ 
tions?. 

It was oluected, that the witness had ndl 
I said she understood most of the questions. 

I Had you understood most of the questions, 
aye or ho ? I understood some of them. 

Did you understand the greater number or 
not? I understood some of those which 
were the shortest,-some of them. 

Since you have been in England, have you 
always borne the same name, Louisa Demont ? 
No, 1 have had another name. 

lie so good as to state what that olhori^me 
is? I took the name of the place where, 1 
was born, Oolorobi^r. 

,, Did you take a title as well; were ypa 
called countess Columbier? No. - • '■» 

Nor were ever so called,.were you? I ]was 
called so but once. 

By once, do you mean one time?' 1 mean 
by only one person. 

^ V By; once, you mean one person do you ? 1 
only recollect one person that called me 
countess. . 

Was that frequently ? I only heard it once. 

Where were you living at that time When 
the .person called you countess ?. 4n Frith* 
slrcetl,-. . f- 

. Frith-etreet, Sobo-sqnare? Yes.. 

' Before tlq;t |timo you bad lived in Oxford- 
street, bad not -you ? Yeq. 

How long did you live there ? About.thjtee 
months, as far as 1 can recollect; I do-not 
know prdbiiely. 

During the time that you lived there,.ng>' 
body called you countess, did they ? {' do 
not recollect that any body caUe^ me CRqor 
tpss; I do not recollect it at all, < . V 

. Willyou swear that they did.Rot?^'Xtn'>ll 
not. ^wemr, to it, but I cannot recqliect,l^at 
any bedy called me countess. - .. l>o - 

. Will .you ,swear you didenqjt ngss in itlie 
By-the tHle of countpss^V It was.Ma, 
JKrouse' who placed me in UjrnJ; house, 

S et’knew by what title be apiiraunced 
eSbrihed me. . 

Do you meaq^o swear yo^yrere not 
notbehiud yopr baelcK M in.ypur>,pre8(i|^ 
by thethlem ceuntess, wule jou 
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in Oxfbni'Strcet^ I wi\l liirt'sweaft'it, bul 1 
do not recollect it. • >' 

Was It not something new to you to be 
called countess ? I do not recollect that I 
was so called there; I recollect my being 
callAl 80 in Frith-street, but not in Oxford- 
street, or elsewhere. ' * 

Was not it something new to you to be 
called a countess ? I was not called countess. 

Then you will swear that in that street of 
which you have been speaking, Oxford-street, 
you were not called countess m your presence 
**^to your face ? I will not swear it, but I do 
not recollect it. 

What name did you pass by before; how 
wore you called bemre you went to Oxford- 
street ? Cdlombier. 

How long have you been called Colombier ? 
Since I have arrived in England, beginning at 
Hover. 

Have .you not answered, when in Oxford- 
street, to the title of countess Colombier to a 
person or persons addressing .you ? 1 do not 
recollect that. 

Will you swear yon did not? 1 cannot 
swear it, but I cannot recollect it. 

As you say you cannot recollect whether 
you were called countess there, or not; was it 
not a matter of some novelty to you to be 
called countess at all ? I never was oalted 
countess except this one time, tha'l l recollect, 
in Frith-slrcet. 

You aro (uidcrstood M^ave sta^ yester¬ 
day, or ilu! day before, tbat you accompanied 
the princess to Naples? Yes. 

Do you now recollect whether the princess 
went to the opera the first or‘the second night 
of being at Naples P Tire second night after 
her arrival at Naples the princess told toe 
that she Was going to the opera. «• ' 

Then it was tho second night? It was the 
second niglit. • « ' 

You are understood tb have stated, 
thepft were two beds in the apartment of the 
rinccss at Naples, a larger and a stoaller 
ed? Yes. >' 

The smaller bed you are anderstopd to say 
was the travdling bed of the prindess, 'was 
that so or not ? As far as 1 recollect) fttrbs 
the travelling bed of her royal highness'. . 

' The smaller one of which you have spo{ten ? 
Tlie smaller one. 

If jrwu are rightly understood, yen have 
said, that upon the morning after the princess 
was at the opera, you perceived that the 
larger bed had the appearance as if two pen- 
sons had slept in it, was that sd t I said that 
the bed-Hooked as if two persons had* slept 
,'in.'it. . 

What did yairtbean by sajln^ijft a nrewious 
part' of your' enmination,' tha^ -you had x»b- 
atoved the hn^atbed, that* it hsn been, oteu- 
pied, but that you could speak no more about 

u? . . ‘v. r- 

4 The counsel were ittSoroied, that thew had 
‘ a right to repeat whit'tfafe witness hadsud, 
.and then to qiidt ihe wiUDeto'i«[ it; that if 
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any doubt arose whether they were xonect in 
stating fhdt the witness had so and so, 
i the only way of disposing of that doubt was 
tu turn back to the evidence of the witness, 
and to read that which she* had stated. * 

When you were first examined upon the 
subject, and when you were desired to de- 
.scribe more particularly, did you not state 
you could not well reeoUect whether two per¬ 
sons had slept in it ? 

Then the following extracts were read from 
the Minutes: 

“ Did yon observe the larger bed, what ap¬ 
pearance that had 1 did. 

What observation did you make upon 
the large bed? I observed it had been oc¬ 
cupied. 

“ Can you inform their lordships more par¬ 
ticularly of the state of it? I cannot. 

' “ Was it much or little deranged or 
tumbled ? Not much. 

“ You have staled what was the condition 
of the small travelling bed on the second 
night after the princess’s*arrival at Naples; 
what was the state of that bed on the subsc- 
uent nights during her residence at Naples ? 
made no observation upon it afterwards. 
Stale what was the appearance, oii the 
second night, of the great bed, whether it had 
the appearance of one person having slept in 
it or more ? Mure tlian one person.” 

Mr. TFiZ/wm*.—When you were asked two 
or three questions before, and, then to de¬ 
scribe more particularly the appearances of 
' the bed, did you nut understand that to apply 
to persons sleeping in it ? 1 iinUerstuod tliat 
X was asked to say in what condition the bed 
was, whether it was much deranged. 

Did you nut understand* that you were to 
describe particularly to their lordships what 
the derangement wa^ ? 1 did not understand 
I was to explain , it particularly, but 1 could 
t explain particularly at present. 

•' Yoii^gave sotbe account of how some of the 
- ftinily slept at Naples; state the different 
rooms In which they slept; do you know 
where Hicronimus slept at Naples? The 
dbor of llieroniiuus’4' room was in the same 
corridor in which was the door of her royal 
highness’s room, as I have already stated. 

'^ad sir William Cell and Mr. l^nppel 
Craven tiieir servants sleeping in the house 
' at Naples at tha^ time ? 1 saw their servants 
I in the day-time, but I do not know whether 
I they slept in the same house. 

; ^h air W. Cell and Mri^Ktppel Craven 
had however men-servants at. that time? 
Each of them had one servant. 

A man- servant ? Yes. 

You Ibeau to say, that you do nob at all 
know.^¥here those servants of sir W.GelJ 
and Mr. Keppel Craven sllpt at Naples, at 
the time at which. yoo>bave been speaking ? 
I do noadomwwhi^ffi'the rooms were in which 
' they stent, I never heard it mentioned. 

You 00 not know wbero eithes el 4ba wr* 
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vanls of sir W. Cell or Mr. Kcppel Craven . 
slept ai>y one night during your Any at Na* 
pies ? 1 will not swear it, but 1 do not at ail 
recollect it. 

ltd you mean to swear that you do not re¬ 
collect where Mr. Craven’s servants slupt«any 
one night during your stay at Naples? At 
this mumeut I do not recollect it at ail. 

I'hat you will swear ? At this moment I 
do not recollect it at all. 

Where did you sleep yourself at Naples? 
In a little apartment above, above her royal 
higlincss’s. 

Did you sleep alone in that room? We 
had two rooms, in the one of them 1 slept, 
and in the other Annette Freising, during the 
time that she remained in the house. 

Did you sleep alone in that room ? I slept 
alone in that room. 

Every'night? Every night. 

That yen will now swear ? That I slept in 
my room alone ? Yes, I slept every night in 
my room alone. 

The w’hole night ? The whole night in my 
room. • 

Alone ? Alone. 

Every night, and the whole of the night 
alone ? I.sTept all alone in my room. 

Are you understood rightly, when you arc 
taken to have said, that one night you saw 
Pergami coaling out of his own room in a 
state of undress at Naples ? Ycs. 

That was at Naples ? At Naples; 

How soon after your arrival at Naples was 
it, as well as you can recollect? It is impos¬ 
sible fur me to say; I do not recollect it. * 

State it as nearly as you can recollect ? 1 

cannot say precisely, we have been a long 
time at Naples, 1 cannot exactly say now. 

State within a/ew nights, not tying your-' 
self down to* the precise Aight? We were 
four months at Naples, I cannot recollect at 
what period it may have been precisdy. 

It is nut requirm by the question that you* 
should speak precisely, or within a week,' but 
state the time as nearly as you cant Icap- 
not rccolIcct,,wc were four months sR Naples, 
whether it was one week sooner or one> week 
later. • *; . * 

Was it about a month after, do you think ? 
1 cannot rccollecl whether it was one month 
or i^fo. 

Or three ? I again say I camwt recoUect; 
it is so long since this has |aken fwce^ that I 
cannot fix the time. 

Was it towards the beginning, the middle, 
or the latte# egd 6f her royal bighnoss’s resi¬ 
dence there ? 1 do not tecolleet. - 

You have no memory at all about it, whe¬ 
ther it was towards the beginning, the middle, 
or the end of the residence^ and ha#e no no¬ 
tion of the time ? T do not recollect at what 
period it was. * ’ 

Then you are to be taken to say, that it 
ams one^htatabme tinyaor other at Naples ? 
YeS. ■ ' ■ - 

• : Yoa were net At Naples with the 
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minces:, were you? 'We vseireonoe at Na¬ 
ples, and once in the GUiif of Naples, but we 
did not band. 

You resided in the town only once ? Yee, - 

'J'hcn ypu are understood to say that this 
one night you saw I’ergami coming out Of his 
rouin undressed ! Yc.s. 

Where were you standing, or in what posi¬ 
tion were you when you saw liini first‘ upon 
that ocfasiun ? 1 was standing at the door 
which came out of the room of her royal 
highness. . . 

You spoke of a corridor or passage lead¬ 
ing between Pcrganii’s room and the prin¬ 
cess’s ? Yes. 

The question refers to that same corridor 
or passage to which the last question alluded ? 
1 was standing at the door which came upon 
'this corridor, from the room of iier royal 
highness. 

Pergami’s room, if you were understood 
rightly, was at the other end of that corridor 
from the princess’s room ? Not quite at the 
bottom. 

Nearly at the other end of that passage ? 
It was rather nearer to the end of the passage 
than on this side. 

Was there not a staircase between the 
princess's door and Pergami’s room door by 
which you went usually to your own apart¬ 
ment? In this position rdcscribing U}:.was 
the door of her royal higlpiess; here there 
was another doorijj^ing luto a cabinet, in 
which there was imothcr dour leading to a 
corridor, through which 1 went to the stair¬ 
case which led to my apartment. 

Had you a light upon that occasion, or bad 
Fergami a light, or had neither of you one ? 
Perumi bad a candle in his baud. 

l^d you any ? - No, because 1 was oh the 
point ol going. . 

Going where? To go out; I was still 
, speaking to her royal highness; 1 was at her 
door. 

When you say “ going," where were you 
going? I was waiting fur her royal highness 
to give me leave to go, as she did every night. 

What di^ you me-ih, when you said, a mi¬ 
nute ago, *' 1 was goiog?" Because her 
royal highness was undressed, and 1- was ex¬ 
pecting every moment permission from her 
to go. • 

To go where ? To withdraw to my own 
room. 

Without a light ? I had no light. 

. Did you, in point of fact, escape through 
the apartmqnt of her royal highness ?. 1 was 
therb,and 1 escaped through this duof.: lonly 
trav^ed this part of the passage [pointing 
ootth^ Mbtetions.] * . 

Arejou speaking of that part of the pass^o 
between the princess’s room and Pergaori't ? 
Yes, the interior passage. 

When you traversed that part of the jUiii- 
sage, in order to make your escape, as you 
state, had yon not to go towards Ferganii in 
the interior passage? 1 was hero, «iUl 1 
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«mpecl through this do'or, atujl Mc.Pergwt^B 
door was here [pointing them out]. 

When you made your escape from the 
place where you were standing, at tlie dour' 
«f the princes^ had you not to go,nearer to 
wlieftj I’crgami Irimseif was ? Mr. Gartton .— 
hhc says, “ 1 made sonip steps,” an^then she 
turns off to point it out; ”1 made some 
steps in tiie corridor to go to the door that led 

BUt.” * 

Were not those steps nearer to Pergarai’s 
door, and to where Pergami was ? 

The Witness -was directed by their Lord" 
ships to give her answer in words, and not by 
signs, which could not be seen by some of 
their Lordships. 

. .When you made your escape, as you have 
several times described, by means of the 
door, did you not get nearer to Pergami in so 
doing? Yes. 

Did Persami come forward, or did he run 
hack into the room or wiiat ? I saw Mr. Per- 
garni over agaiust me, coming towards me. i 

Then he kept coming nearer to you to 
meet you? 1 did not see that, because I 
went out precipitately. 

Then bow .do you know that he came to¬ 
wards you ? Because I.saw him coming in a 
direction towards me. 

Had not the king of Naples lent a palace or 
ahouseto the princess? Yes. 

. The,question refers to-t^t night when you 
describe, that the princess acted the part of 
the Genius of History ? Yes. ^ 

.. Were not the. king and queen of Naples 
there? . 1 saw the king ot Naples in the 
room, but not the queen. I heard she was 
indisposed, and obliged to leave the room at 
an early hour. 

. Were Hiere not ladies idso qf the NeapoKtan 
court upon that occasion ? I saw seveml 
ladies in the room, but X did not know whence, 
they \ ere from. . , , 

, Were there not also, oi 4he Neapolitan 
court, a considerable number of the nobilily 
and gentry.’ 1 saw a gi^t number of gentle¬ 
men and ladies iu the room. ( 

. Did not two othec ladies sustain character 
at the time when the Qbeen appeared a» the 
Genius of History ? Wbpo her royal bighqess 
went down, first in that character I did not go. 
down, but i remained above in the anti-cham¬ 
ber. 

Then you.yourself did not see the represen¬ 
tation of the piece, whatever it was, that .was. 
gqt up ?' X >*03 not present during the repre- 
^nt|iUoia^ tUat piece. . . . 

..^I^dyoifsee any otbo' lady dremfd'^p as 
representing Victfcy? 1 dc^not feco&ect «e^ 
ing finy. other Xque^i-^there were seoerll cos¬ 
tumes, but I do. Apt reqollpcVfurther; 

,&lr. Garfidiif'ihi^hq. O^w «dds^ **l paw 
many costumes, 1 do n^ recqllect tieeiBg 
qne of Victory.” I, , 

- Were not tboise costumes, by whomsoever 
used upon.tliaX occeeion,;^ wbitdt the 
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princess appeared as the Gqnius of. History.^ 
X saw diiSbrent costumes during the same 
evening.. . ■ 

Did you sec one representing Fame upon 
that occasion f I dp- not recollect; 1 satv se¬ 
veral costumes, but I made no .observation 
about k. 

, However that may be, when the princess 
was dressed up in the ctWseter of the Genius 
of History, did she not gp into that room in 
which the Neaiwlitan persons, male and 
female, wore ? 1 only saw the princess go 
dpwn, but 1 saw no further; I only saw her 
on the lop-of the stair-case which she was 
going to descend. 

Was that towards the room in wltjch the 
Neapolitan nobility and gentry were asseiu. 
bled? Yes. 

Have you any doubt whatever that tlie 
rincess did go upon that occasion tio appear 
eforc that assembly? I believed that tlie 
princess was going to appear amongst them. 

When the princess was dressed as a Turk, 
were not other persons dressed in that man¬ 
ner, so as to form a group*; I only saw the 
princess in her apartment; I did not go into 
the room; I only entered tiic ball-rBom to¬ 
wards the end of the ball. 

Ditl you see Uieronimus? I. did not see 
Hierotumus. 

Sicardi I saw neither Hierohimus nor 
Stcard. 

Nor any other of the suite of tlie princess, 
did you? 1 saw no one uf the princess's 
suite, except towards morning, when I went 
'intothe ball-room towards the end of the ball. 

Before tlie<ball began, did you not see some 
qf tho princess's suite dressed as Turkish pea¬ 
sants, or '.u. Turks of some, description or 
•other.? 1 do not remembw that I saw any 
body. . « . - 

Did not the.princess travel on horseback iq 
the journey by land to Jerusalem i Yes; that 
is to say, as far as I recollect, it was an as^. 

Did ^t you travel in some kind of carriage ? 

With fee countess Oldi ? Yes. 

. .{Xid.-pqt you.trqvdl after .{he princess? 
3 ombdmes we were bdfore, sometimes affer. 

' Did you not, durins that journey, attend 
upon the codntess Oloi? 1 did not wait upon 
the countess Oldi. , , 

. Did yom^not continue to be with her, wlie- 
ther waiting upon her or pot ? I always was 
m the same palanquin with her.. 

Did .not your sister attend upon the princess 
that journey? My sistei*^ w{is taiways ;oa 
horseoack near the princess, 

That iMhe princesB and yqw sister traveL 
led hii horseback, and you and the .countess 
Oldi p a'*caiT4age, tbrougbouv the whole of 
tfaatjoumey? , Vqfc 

Was Aot,.j^Qur sister, durihg that jonrneyi^ 
constant)^ ^near the piincesslit^iWhea we 
stopped 1 someiimes,!was. aupr^tde (nearj.her 
royal bigdth^Br 

Upon thatjoumeyv lUd^^qtt woa 
princess ? Vfe. 
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Did not your sister f Yes. 

During ihat^jourtiey’,' did not tlw!.princess 
rest by day and travel in the night? She 
rested iforiiig the day; ‘ ' 

Vtnd travelled during the night ? Yes. 

You have described' stopping at Asun? 
Yes. • ' 

Do ybti or do you ndt mean to say, that you 
undressed the prihdess at Aiim? I recol¬ 
lect I was under the tent of the princess, but 
I do not recollect whether I undressed her or 
not. 

Do you mean to say, that the princess was 
undressed under the tent at Aum? When I 
left the princess she was in a white petticoat. 

Do you mean to say, that the princess was 
undressed at Aum ? She had pulled off her 
upper habiliments. 

Do you mean by thal, the dress in which 
she had been riding, travelling ? Yes, a gown 
or robe, which was open. 

Do you mean more than the outer garntent, 
of whatever description? Ido not recollect 
if it was any ihinj more. 

Then her dress remained as it had done all 
the night in which she was travelling, except 
that exterior dress of whatever description ? 

^The question was proposed and the answer 
returned through Mr, Garston.] 

Her royal highness was in a while gqwn or 
petticoat (j^pc) alone. 

Was the princess’s dress in any other way 
altered, except by having-the e.\terior habilt» 
ment taken off! {^Through Mr. Piaurio.]—I* 
do not recollect. 

When thatexterior habiliment was taken oil, 
did not the princess put on a night gown, ora 
bed gown or something of that description in 
order to repose onasofa? When I Ipft her royal* 
highness she was in a white petticoat, I do 
not know what she did after I had left her. 

! Did she stop upon-the jourrfby to Jerusalem ^ 
another night ? Yes. 

Did you attend her upon that occasion the 
second time ? I helped her royal highness to 
dress. , 

Upon that second occasion, when the prin* 
cess Slopped from irav'elling, do you meaii to 
say that she undressed? i ditjjjmot see her 
, royal highness when we arrivet^I Only saw 
hec when she arose in the ovenlriB. 

Upon-that occasion, when you did see her 
in the evening, was she drpssed or undressed? 
When I entered her rodm-she vtas dressed in 
inet v^ite petticoat that I have already said. 

' Mn Garltoi.—She now speaks of the word 
“ robe" instead of ** jiipesho now says, I 
imlM: be mistaken, for it was the satne jupe 

which I spoke before. 

' - When the princess Was about to'start, bad 
she more to do to her dress than td put'on 
the exterior hdbiliment' of which you have 
made nfetltion before? '•! do bbt'think she 
had anything else to'itfVdn. • 'ii ' 

YoU'have ucscriheq that you took ebrp at 
-TUnte'ffhdfepyoa going tp^ Jemsalebi? 
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That we took ship at’ Tunis ; we went on in 
the same vesSeffn wWch .we had come. 

You went onTrom Tunis? Yes. 

The crew eOnsisteid of about two or three- 
and-twenty peoplOi'all together, did they nut? 

I believe it did, thereabouts. * 

Then fherc were; besides the crew, ten or a 
dozen people in the'iltdte of ftie princess were 
there ^ot ? I believo heariy so. 

Do you remember taking oii board atTuhts 
a harper ? Yes. 

A Jew? Yes. 

Upon that occasion wc have been told tlie 
cabin of the vessel, the extreme of it, was 
cupied by the princess and countess Oldi ? 
There were two cabins, one for the priuecss 
and one for the countess Oldi. 

Where did you sleep ? In a cabin near the 
dining-room. 

Did it open into it? It opened into the 
passage. 

What passage ? A passage that there was 
to go all along the vessel. ‘ 

Where did Hieronimus sleep during that 
voyage ? Hieronimus slept in another cabin 
in the same direction as mine, the last on that 
side. 

When any of the crew slept when they 
were at liberty they went into the hold, did 
they not? . I do not know where th^ vi!tf.i;t. 

Do you' know where the harper, of whom 
you have spoken^slept during tbe voyafee? 
I do not recbllecPpactly where he slept, out 
it was, I believe, near the table where we 
dined; I do not recollect exactly. 

At what distance was it from the place 
where you slept ? It was at the other end of 
the vessel. 

. You slept in your own birth every night?— 
Wa* it at the beginning or afterwards? 

The whole voyage from Tunis till ymii 
landed ? I said that when her royal highness 
slept on the deck, I slept one nrght^n her 
cabin and one night in mine. 

Did* you sleep in any other place except 
tlmse .two you have mentioned ? No. 

And the harper slept at a different part of 
the ship, did he? Idb notknOw where he 
slept, but I believe he slept where I told you, 
near our dining table. - 
Did jpu not say, a short time ago, that that 
was in a different part of the ship ? I said h 
was at the extremity, at the end of the vessel 
in a cabin which was below, not on the deck: 
I do not mean the end of the vessel which was 
•above, but below. 

Qo you mean to swear, that the Jew ham¬ 
per sirat there every night on' that voyage 
fmnS^Tnnlat until you lanimd ? I do not know 
wHera he sjipt every night. y 

• Will yoU -swejir,' that yon do nOt know 
where he sHiptany one night?' I fccoHect 
haviiie hemtf that he slept there, bht I 'd^er 
safd'mm; I do not remembcryrMiife|^.' ' 
Then you do not knowj do ^pir, 'Where he 
slept any one nkht, ofybuf’owh knowledge? 
No,T mid that TiM nm know mytdif where 
he slept, but that I wjis told. 
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Nor any ]>art of any night, of your own 
knowiefigc ? Not by iny own knowledge. 

Yon arc understood to liave inenlioncd a 
.place o/ the uauie of. Scharnltz? Scharoitz, 
yes. 

that place; if you arc understood 
riglilly, you have said tha^ Vergara^ went to 
get a passport; is not that so.? I recollect 
that Pcrgaini depsrted from that place, and I 
was told it was to go to Tnspruck for a pass¬ 
port. 

Was that the Winter season ? A.s far as I 
recollect, it was in the Spring, about the 
month of March. 

Was there frost or snow upon the ground P 
There was a great deal of snow. 

It was a poor inn, an indifferent inn, was it 
not? A small inn. 

Y’ou are understood to say, that you were 
upon a bed in the room of the princess, was 
that so P Yes. 

Had you taken off your clothes ? Not en¬ 
tirely. 

Had you taken off more than your gown f 
I do not perfectly recollect, but 1 believe not. 

Had the princess undressed ? I do nut re¬ 
collect, she was in hed, but I do nut recollect 
whetlier she was undressed. 

Do you remember the dress that the prin¬ 
cess was in the habit of wearing at that time.? 
Yes. 

Was it not a blue habit, trimmed with fur 
round close up to the neck, with a gr.cat deal 
of fur about it ? Yes, there was a great deal 
of fur here [about the bosom]; it was a blue 
dress. 

Had not the princess at the same time a 
cap ? \Yhen she was travelling she had a cap. 

A travelling cap p Yes. 

Had nut the princess gone upon the be«l, or * 
into the bed, with that dress upon her, in the 
middle of the preceding day P Yes. 

Do yuu mean to say, that from the middle^ 
of the nay, when she got into the bed or on 
the bed, she had undressed herself at all P I 
saw her royal highness on the bed durhig the 
day in tliat same riding habit. 

Did you see her ro^al highnesi:* take it pff 
at all, whilst she renAatncd at that ion? I do 
not recollect seeing it. 

You yourself were upon a hed in ^he same 
room with her? Yes. 

You left that small inn, as you describe, 
early in the morning, did yuu not ? Yes. 

Yuli kre understo^ to have said, that you 
entered in.to the service of the princess in the 
Bear Yes. 

Aud roaiaiocd in it until the year lolT P 
Yes. „ , ; ■*' I 

Until the ipoffth of Novemlfl^ or^ib^res 
abodl%intlatyear,did ypv not\|t(Sf. , < 

Did you.4uit the. prin^u’s of 
own accord, or were you discharged^, X 
discharged ' 

• Were yciij.Qof discharged for.pying sqpie- 
thiog which you afterwarils aHmitt^ to'he 
-false P Ves, in fact il was ant true. '< . 
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I Did you go into any other service after Ttfu 
were discharged from the princess's bcibre 
you rarhe to England ? -.No. 

Die' not your money fail you before you 
cam. i'' .England ? No. ' 

.nean to say, that you were not short 
of money before yovi came to England, do 
.you? No, bccause-I bad money in Switzer¬ 
land, and 1 might have got it iff had been in 
want of it, if I iiad been willing. 

Did you never say that you were getting 
short of money ? 1 do not remember ever 
saying it; I have funds in Switzerland, and I 
live upon the iuterest of them. 

Did you never represent that yuu had failed 
to save money in the service of the princess p 
I do not remember ever saying so. 

Will you swear that you never represented 
that to any body ? I cannot swear it, but I 
do not recollect ever saying it. 

(.)r representing it? I do not recollect it. 

Will yon swear that you have not? I will 
not swear it, but 1 do not recollect it. 

You were applied to bv sonic person or 
other, very soon after yoh were discharged 
from the princess, were you not t Not very 
soou after. 

Eor example, within half a year? Not six 
mouths, it was more than six months, it was 
nearly one year after I had left her service. 

You are understood to say, you were applied 
to, to know what you had to say with respect 
to the princess, is. nut that so? One year 
after I had left her service. 

^ Did or did not somebody apply to you, in 
'order to know what you had to say with res¬ 
pect to the princess, about a year after you left 
the service of her royal higliness, or at what¬ 
ever period ? One year after. 

‘ •Yesorijo? Yes, one year after. 

Do you mean to represent, that an applica¬ 
tion was not made to you much earlier than 
a ;^ear after yolir being discharged from the 
princess? ['I'bc witness answered, without 
the quciition being interpreted to her.] No. 

Is it or is it not true, timt an application 
^vas made to you within half ^ year of your 
qiiittiitg'the service of the princess? Nuap- 
piftation was made tt> me earlier than ooe 
year after &kad quitted her. 

Will yciiPirear that? Yes. 

Neither hy means of a letter, nor bjCper- 
sofiat application, or otherwise in ahy man¬ 
ner? No; as I |cnow what it isaboot, may 
I be allow^ to explain the matter? 

Through Mr. Gersfon.—About six mottriis 
after 1 left the Service of hkr rvyi^ highness, I 
Wrote t6 my sister to skyi that an application 
had been made to me, but that it was • double 
entendie[hetween, me and my sister;, that is 
all I ba^ to sayv '; 

Mr. desired tbafthe mnimination 

might 

- Mr. was^dirleiii^ W^tCmXto the 

examination, ^ any 
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thing appearingi.t8!,hw»t9 The, i 

eumninMiqia |^a^edealph»ug^.|i$rv<^r8t^ 
Have yoi| never mid,' that princesi was 
mirroundad with*a{tief whon in-Italy? I'do 
not recollect ever having said K. 

‘ Or repreaenfed it itt any manner ? I da not 
recolIeet.lt.’ 

Wiil-yoa swear thetybu have not? I will^ 
not swear but I do'^otreoblleet it. 

Have you ^ short :ni«t«>ry, a treacherous 
memory ? Not very'short, but it is so long . 
since the thing passed, that I cannot recollect 
it 

Is it longer than the voyage, and the other 
travels you have been speaking to? The 
same thing ;'l cannot recollect, what 1 have 
said in a conversation, it is impossible; things 
to which one does noVpay attention. . 
t Either by a conversation, or in any other 
manner, have you represented it ? 1 recollect 
nothing at all about it. '' 

4 Win you swear you have not? .1 will* not 
swear, but 1 recollect nothing of it 
■Do you know baron Oinpteda? Yes, I 
have known him. * 

You have seen him ? I have seen him. 
Spoken with him ? Not often. 

Yw have spoken with him ? Once .at the 
Villa VUkini. < . . 

When be waaupon g visit with the princess ? 
He was at the Villa Villani; 1.believe he was 
paying a-vjsit to‘the princess. 

Was he often there^ I recidlect only hkv- 
ing seen him this ohee,during sonft days. 

What do you mean ||y some.daye f He re¬ 
mained some days in the house, . * 

Has he been ^upon aiJiisit to. the princess 
while you were in her service,'mere.than 
once? Yes. t 

How many times have you known him upon * 
a visit to tke firincess, whilst you were in the 
service of the princess T I have seen him at' 
three different places. , 

Upon one occasion you say his v'isit was ‘' 
of three or four days. Were the other/isits of 
. as long duration ? I think not. 

A day or two perhaps? ■ 1 only remember 
to have seen nim that once for somC days at 
the residence of the priheess. * 

Tiien were the visits on the other tyro oc- ' 
casions of a day or two ? The/ were of a 
shorter duration; as far as i recollect. 

You do not. recollect precisely how lOhg it 
was upon the other two occasions ? 1 tbiniche 
came only to dine; I cannot predsel/say,. I 
have Msw him only in the hou«r. 

■ On wnklpQ^Bton was it, thata complaint 
vWas made by the princess of bis conduct at 
hetbouseP 


'^The coansel were'informed, tliat^he ques¬ 
tion should fim be asked, whether t|^ere wgs 
^ complaint made. ' 

Wastbdre a complaint made^fiylfiie prin- 
cess of the cmiduct of thWhafon ooe 

Iboseopw^? 

■ ** ?, As fer 


1 * 

V 
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.Sf J '^recollect., itwvas a|. ^hc, V’illa Villani* 

^aa the conj^aint, about Idqkq or false 

'•'The coupM Were informed, that the first 
question shdud be, ** what was it about ?"and 
tWt if that did not*sufficiently bring oift the 
fact, a fifrthqr question might be put. 

Was there any- cqoiplapit about keys or 
locks made by the princess ? I recollect that 
the princess made complaints, \)ul I do not 
recpliect respecting what. 

Only respecting the conduct of baron Omp- 
teda while he was residing in her houfc ? t dp 
not recollect whether it was whilst he resided 
there or afterwards. 

. Did nut the complaint respecting the con¬ 
duct of baron Oinpteda respect him, Onip- 
tbda, while he was ip the liouse of jlhe prin¬ 
cess ? I do riot recollect what was the sxinjcct 
of the complaint. 

You yourself took a considerable share in 
the business of the complaint, did you not I* 

not you write a challenge; did you not 
copy one P 

. illr. Solicitor General objected to the quest 
■ tion. 


' pid you, or did you not, write a. letter for 
Mr. Howharo ? A do not recollect ir,I wrote 
a letter for Mr. Hownam. 

Pid he not desire you to write a letter for' 
him tp baron Qmpteda ? 1 recollect nothing 
of it, or .fiothing aoout it. 

Is that your writing? {a letter being ahown 
*to the witness, folded so that she niight 
see the last line and a half.] It is not exactly 
like my writing. 

Dp you^beUeve df to be your writing or 
not? It is not exactly like my hand-writing. 

Do you believe it tp be your hand-writing? 

J do not recollect having written it, nor do £ 
think that it is exactly like my Iharactar. 

Do you believe it to be your writing, aye of 
no? I do not think it is exactly my hand¬ 
writing ; I do not recollect having written it. 

Po you believe it td be your hand-writing, 
aye or no r I cafinot decide whether it is my 
hand-writing; it is not quite like it, and 1 do 
not recollect haying written it. 

Doyok believe itaye.orno? Icannotsayyes 
or no; because it is not exactly'like my hand¬ 
writing, and Ido not recollect havingwritten it. 

Do you believe it to be your writing ? It is 
not exactly like'my hand-writing. 

Do you believe it to be your writing P I 
cannot tqll'what else to answer; I cannot 
ahsviir to lathing of which I am not sure. 

lord £rt4ine.|—You are^ot asked whether 
ydti know it to Iwycmrs, but whether you be¬ 
lieve It to be yoDM P I cannot say -positive^ 
t^aiit is not my hand-twriting, but! do. not 
believe it is. ? 

Mr. Williamt .—How much of 
that .has been before'j?du m 'Jongj vims suh- 
oiittedlo yoitf'eyf during the lime y6u hard 
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givni the answers you'have given?, 
and a half. » _ r . . 

Before it was folded down, as it now is, did 
you not .see liighcr uf in the paper several 
Jincs more tiiah that iirie aiid'a helf? When 
ihcy'prcscnled it me, tliere I saw something 
more, but I do not recollect how m&ny lines, 
nor what it was. 

Do you mepn to say, that when the coun¬ 
sel showed yon the paper, before it wa% in the 
hands of tile interpreter, it was not near 
enough for you to see the writing ? I do not 
know whether it was near enough; I have 
seen the writing, hut not distinguished what 
the writing was. 

W« it not, - when in tlie hand of the coun¬ 
sel, near chough for you to see the writing, 
and the character of the writing? 1 have 
merely Jialf seen tlic character. 

Was it not near enough to you for you to see 
it? It was near enough, because I have seen, 
it; hut 1 have only partly seen it; confusedly 
I have seen the hand-writing at ft disla^e 
but have not been able to distinguish. w 
Wliy did yon not complain, when the c6»in- 
scl held it in liishaml, that it was not near 
enough for you to sec it ? Because the counsel 
gave it to you. [Addressing herself to the in¬ 
terpreter.] 

T)o you mean to represent that' the counsel 
rVubnot liflld it before you long enough for you 
. to. see the chat actor before he handed it to 
the interpreter ? I could not see the character 
distinctly at that distance 
Mr. Willems ,—Do you nowspc the line and 
a'half that is before you ? Yes. 

[The paper was then presented to the witness' 
folded lengthways, so as to show the iirst 
half of every line.] 

Do you sec that distinctly ? Yes. 

Is. that your band-writing? It does not 
scem,cxactly iny writing. « 

Do you believe it, or not? I cannot tcU 
whether it is my writing, because it is not 
exactly as I write. 

[The paper was marked by tfec clerk 
assistant.] 

The counsel were dircctci] to withdraw. * 

The Earl of Bonouphtnore ohservid, that a 
part only of tins paper was showa to ttre lyit- 
n<u|f, and therefore she had not an opportu- 
nity<,pf..|tating whether the whole of it was 
tuut jynting.or not. How, tlien,,could .they 
kpo^y, lHy marking the entire gtyigr, which 
wi^.W'^rticular portion thatsne^hgfl re- 
fcrMjt^^She was callpd on io,say^‘I)o 
you this <0 be your. haA'd-w^Uing/or 

?” , He conti^nded^^at t^^re.sims 
* t^pTnwide pf answeruifg. twe ,1;pighV.be 
|?oyoti beiieye .this to ,oe ypur,hang- 
w^tj^g„yes,^ ho.?'’ But was she not'entiued 


tharking the p4per. tha'il^gulat course woukl l 
be, that lh% clerk should, by 'some mark of' 
his own, enable himScIf to identify it gene¬ 
rally; and where particular'parts had been- 
pointed out to the witness, that line, br*line 
and a half should be distinguished by his ini¬ 
tials, that, if the pitpers were hereaf^r pro¬ 
duced in evidence, they might he properly au¬ 
thenticated. 

Earl Grey did not think it was necessary 
to mark the paper in this manner, since it~ 
was stated, on their lordships' minutes, that- 
the letter exhibited to the witness was doiihlect 
dbwu lengthwise, so as to show the first half 
of every line. 

The Jjord Chancellor said he had overlooked 
that circumstance. ^ 

- The coitnsel were again called in. 

Mr. WiUiaHit.—Vlii it not in the inontli oT 
November 1817, that you quilted the'service 
of the princess? Yes. 

Of course, at that lime you knew all 'tcs* 
peeling tire princess that you have been de¬ 
posing to before their lordships for two days 
backr' Yes. 

Since the time that you quitted the service, 
or were discharged- from the service of the 
priiicess, have you never represented'the cha¬ 
racter of the princess to be of a very high de¬ 
scription, of an excellent description ? 1 do 
not repoliect. 

Will you swear you hay* never represented, 
that you rfoiild siitrendef half your life if she 
could but read your hpart ?, I may have said 
[' that, but I do not recollect it. 

.Do you remember never having said, or 
written, or represented, that if the princess 
pould read your heart, she would then be coi>- 
vinced of the infinite respect, the unliniiled 
attachment, and> the perfect 'affection, you 
entertained for her august person I I recol¬ 
lect to have written several limes to my 
sister' but 1 do not recollect the contents of 
.my lelVcr.. 

Will you swear that you did not write 
to your Sister to that effect after you dis- 
charge.dp I have Mjritten to my sistpr.. 

‘Will you swear‘thkt you did not write to 
the effect th^t has just been stated to you ? I 
wrote home' in my journey to count Schiavini. 

The question refers to your writing tg jioitr 
sislPr ? I wr(4e scVcral limes to my sister. 

Will yoir sweay that you did not express 
yoursllf in .the maniicr or to the effect de¬ 
scribed in a letter toyou7 sister since you wen 
discharged? I havp.wriWn ^vbfal;^mes to 
Imy sister, and I knovi? I hayc spokeh of her 
roys^ highness] but Ido npt.tecollecnbp'ex'-' 
ptessiofas Isshaye used. ' 

You aVe asked to' the effect ? Am^ I Osked 
ifl havo written in the same sense,, ifl have 
said thflSO Words. T ■ 

lu the samp effect „in aitty wbrds ? 
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againft her Majesty, 


18^; 



py heart ate woiilil then te.coavjo^d pf .t^e 
iofinite. re^j|Kt,'^the ui^Umilju| 

I writ- 
r<{ctill 

thc.expresHjans'riVwuVD'ih^ sease," in that 
meaniog.^... ^ ,, 

Will you ,Mcar, yoj^ did, pot use thqqe very J 
€Xpres8ioh8,begmHfhg with the words, “ Oh I] 
Cod, I would , surrender ,h{dt niy life if she 
could read I oiay have uned 

these Pxpresaons, because at that time I was 
much attached to her royal highness. 

> That was some Ume after you had beep dis* 
charged, was it not? It was not very long 
after. 

Have you not to the same sister written, 
** Ilow often in a numerous circle haVe I with 
enthusiasiu enumerated her great'qualities, 
her riiu% talents, her mildness,, her patience, 
ter .charity, in short, all the perfections which 
ane possesses in so eminent a degree ?*’ I 
do not recollect whether I have made use.of 
those expressions, but I have written to my 
sister, and I havesspoken of the manner in 
which she conducted lierself towards me. - - 

Have fyou not used the very expressions 
that have been Just put to you 7 Ido nut re¬ 
collect exactly whether I have used the same 
expressions, but I 'have written in the satpq 
sense; I do not recoUpet the expressions.. 

Then yoii* will not' swear that ypii^ haye 
not used those very expressions ? will .pot 
swear that 1 have made ns.e of themj hOc that 
1 have not ipade use.of tbetn- 
But to the'same wose. you admit?. The4 
sense, yes. ;, ^ , 

Uo yon not r^W'robep this, how often 
have I sed^. my pearpfs affeclM. and heard 
them exclaim* that the ^n'o^ld' is uhju.$t:,'to 
cause so much untej^pincs^ to oim wlio de¬ 
serves it so little?”'Ido n 6 mp 6 , 14 (^,Wncthep 
I used thosd expressions. ' 

, “ And who is so worthy of beiqghapplf ?” 

X do*not remember the expressions. 

Have you not written to that effect?*! I)ave 
written to my sister several'times to,that e& 
feet, in that sense., , 

Will you swear Ihii .ybu have hot u»ed 
those very expressions, those very word* r' ,I 
cannot recollect whether I have m^e use of 
thera exactly. 

• T(Ai will not swear that you. hay^hbt ? I 
will not swear that I h^ve made use of them, 
nor that I hdvd’.nbt made u«e of ttem-‘ 


i^m 

I will’ nut 


^l(Viily5u s\y.ear yoiiihaYO.“‘d - 
Sweiir that. • . . . , 

,M tl Ifas. been” (speaking of thcjca.'rhal), 
‘‘ iri may Use the expression’inatcfiOT Jft” 


ielTypu I taunotT^licct'wbai 
to ihy slater, ci^lly th;^cx- 



4stier 

IJnoise.^iy 


t^^rinebss Ves. 

*'" 130 ’you remeumtet^’writing 
thux: “ you canppt think wl 
Htjdd. journal ■hjB.'tnad/^?”’ 1 f^pjte. several 
^Saies to my Si^r, 'but X canndt mcoUecl ox 
■actly what I wrote, ■. 

Did.you not onoPfidt 



,.. words 

i*b- 


(arraclje)! .jj 
I have 
pressioQs^ 

“ Every one has read it; inadamc G^ulisa’ 
begged ine'to l^t her carry it fb Luusahuis ;* 
aliUie Ekiglisli w6b,were tiictf wanted to scO 
it immediately;” do you rbmember using' 
tbosc expressiutis to your sister ? I tell you 
jt is impossible I should recollect what I have 
writtcu to my sister; I do not recollect the 
expressions. 

Do you not remember writing to that eft'' 
feet ? I do not recollect what 1 nave written 
to my sister. 

VTill you swear you have not, to the effect 
just repeated to you about the journal ? I 
•cannot swear^to that of which I am not per¬ 
fectly sure. 

Who is madamc Gaulisa? A Swiss lady. 
■Whom you know? Yes, I know her. 

Did you not shew the journal to mada.me 
Gaulisa? I do not recollect whether ma¬ 
dam,e Gaulisa read it before or after 1 was re¬ 
turned. 

Did she not see it ? She has sbeh ft, but T . 
do not recollect whether it was betbre Craftef 
X relumed: . • | 

•Dp. you not reiherober writing to ttiis,effect 
orihese’words: "I have iJeen delighted at 
it,” a£ her teelbg the journal, ” for you kbow 
1 say in it a great deal of the best aud nipst 
amiablopfliicess in the 'world; 1 reW.c; in 
detail, all the traits'of sensibility add orge- 
nero.sity which ate has shewn, l|ie.manpqr in 
which she ha^ ^eh received,| applauded, ciie- 
{,rishcd, in all the places we have visited1 
recoRect tliat I wrote very often to niy sister, 
and spoke of her royal higliiiess. 

And to this e^ct? 1 do not recollect whe- 
Uther it was iti that sense which has bc^ last 
^spoken oh • ,i.' 

.Willyou swear you did not? I jwni not 
swear that I have not done it, because 1 domof 
recollect it. 

« You kilbw that when the princess is my 
suliject I am not barren; consequently niy 
journal is embellished with theefiusion of my 
heart, mg greatest desire having always been, 
that the princess should apifear to be what she 
realty .isi and tha't full justice slioiild be ren¬ 
dered to ter.” Do you remember having 
written to that effect f It is alwdj's the same 
Thing: I hqve written frequently to my sister, 
and s)s I wa* much attached fc the pnnpbSs at 
that.jtoe, 1 wrote a great deal about her; but 
Idu|M|recolject the expressions of '^hibh I 

'* wiKpu swear yon did nok use thb elrpt^ 
skni^which hav# just teeb put tjq- you ? , I 
.wiliiftot swear, befcausq I am not Sure of il;;^'' 
‘^illyou swbar that'ybudM nbt’use-tWdftt 
I will riot swear, bebsC^^Atn not sure of iti'” 
Have yyu ^y doubt that yb|it^did use tfiemt 
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I do not recollect whether 1 have m^e use of 
■them ? I wrote freqimtly to. my sisteri oad 
1 do notrccoliect the.expre$§toitt!. -.n 

Have you not rcpresented^^th^l your money 
tegaii to fall short? J, knhy ^ppthing of 
that, but r have never'neen in want of mo- 
ney. :. . 

Have you Sot stated to your sister, that you 
were beginning to be short of money, that 
you were getting poor 7 I do not knbw whe¬ 
ther 1 have said it, but that has never hap¬ 
pened to me. 

Have you never represented to yoijir sister,* 
that she should economise as much as possi¬ 
ble?. Yes. 

And retrench every superfluity? I have 
represented to her, that she ought to econo¬ 
mise, because she has no fortune at borne. 

Have you not represented, “ Did you but 
know the pain I feel in not having done so?’* 

1 do not recollect whether I 'wrote that, but I 
never have had need of money. 

Have you hot added, 1 do not think X ever 
was guilty offextravagance, but 1 have no! 
deprived myself of many things, which Were, 
almost useless ?” How do you wish me to re¬ 
collect what I ‘ have written?” (Coihmerit 
voiiJez-vous que Je me rappelle ce tjuej’ai 
ecrit?”) 

When you have spok^ to the house of 
something which you calla dou^teoteodte, 
was not the.effeot of that to this efect*.‘f.I’ 
bad almost forgotten to confide to.yoiiA Ihlhg 
which surprise you as much as.it has 

done me. Upon the 2'4\h )aSt ihohth i 
was takih" sonje refrc-sHmeht kf rJSly autif 
Ctara’e, when. I was infdrined'an'.unknown 
person desired to deliver me a letter, arid that 
he would trust it to know one else. 1 went 
down stairs,' and desired him to come up into* 
my room. Judge of my astonishmentj.when 
I bru.kc the seal! A proppeal, made to ipe 
to set off for London, uj^er,'the pretence ot 
being a governess: I,w'as promised high pro-*'' 
tection, and a brilliant fO'rtiih^ fn a short time. 
The letter was without signature; but fo as¬ 
sure me of the truth of it, I was informed ’I 
migfit draw on a banker for«s ipuch.inoBey 
as I wished.” . f-^ 

The Ationiey Genera/atated,.that be had 
not interposed when the counsel araiostiltbe 
bill had asked as to particular expresaous .used 
, by the witness, but that now that he 'was 
probeodrng to read a long letter, he felt it ne- 
’ eessary to submit, that the tegular course was 
'for him to ptoduce it, and put it into the hand 
^ of the witness, and to ask whetper it' is her' 
hsiichwriting or not; and that he no 
liaving So done, to the 
..jc^eats^f .a letter, whiph was g^piMinadit^ 

„!>. sid>mitteajf> tbdt he.ibad 

io prder.- In cto«|««|ta- 
' .jminauons filu&re. we|s|.triro modes .irliicb an 
i^pdvocate had.prrigpt to takpi withm vrew 
trjy the yeracUy of aijnt^BEf. .First, as 
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in the Oise before theit lordship m parc^e 
ayidence,*^ supposing, tbe vtitoess to hd^' 
made any particular stateme^r*'|t.any par¬ 
ticular time'Of to any giveniinumh^ of 
persons, which was, untrue, it^waa compe- 
teiA; to give in evidence not ohe word in 
eontradiction, unleSii the witness had been 
' previously asked as to that statement, or 
generally examided upon that.sut^ct. 
Not till the witness should be so examined, 
and the answer, whatever it might be, was 
obtained, was it ooinpetent for the cross- 
cxaminiDg advocate to call one of the nu¬ 
merous persons assumed to be in a con¬ 
dition to contradict the witness. .The 
analogy :with this case was close and ob¬ 
vious; Of course, this alternative re¬ 
sulted from the examination, an examina¬ 
tion of'great importance in eliciting truth; 
either be must contradict the witnesd idt- 
mediately, or he can put himself in a don« 
dition to .contradict the fitness at a future 
period. Either the witness admitted 
what was contrary to the evidence given, 
and thus gave a self-coniradictioh, or the 
witness denied it, and. then the party to 
be effected was in the predicament of set¬ 
ting himself right and the witness wrong.' 
■To.assimilate the case to the present, 
where the writing of a letter wos the 
question, the rule of evidence was the 
t same as he had stated respecting parole 
evidence. In the same way. as in parole 
evidence the witness was asked, whether 
' be had said this or that, so had he a right 
'here to ask the witness whether she had 
written this orHfaat. He had the chance 
of a denial of having so written, that lie 
might not only have the contradiction to 
the evidence which the writing contained, 
but alio the advantage of the contradic- 
‘tion.tdpthe denial of havic^ so written, 
which went further to destroy the general 
credit of the witness, as well as the truth 
of the particular evidence given by that 
witness. In matter, of evidence he would 
not 'quote nsss' pms cases to theirlbrdr 
ships, but-that the.oblique and collateral 
memoirs of counsel could not be relied on 
with confidence,'as they exercised their 
memory only for a party, |nd one recol- 
Jeoted one -ihing, And another another 
mm strongly, remembering best 
that y^l^'(4l|luited beet the purpose of eadi. 
^Although he was astiamed to quote cases 
to tberr lordships and thejearned judges, 
deeming it unfair, as he did, where there 
was no 'cpportutiRy of consulting and de¬ 
liberating >upoo tndwaftaus. beatings, yet 
he was compe]led,<-if ba< would^t rely 
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upon memory, >which wqs so fdlUmous, to 
refer their ibr^liips to a cfte af maprhtSt 
before a judge* whose distinguished chsp' 
meter could not be ra»ed (by any praises 
of his, and who, thottglmot known tobtm, 
mast hava been well knonm to tnan;^ of 
their lordship. Lord Kenyon, m 1802, 
presided in toe case of Sackville vt Bow,* 
which was a question whether goods taken 
in execution were'the property of the 
plaintiff or another person. A witness for 
the plaintiff, was cross-examined as to a 
contradiction to his testimony contained 
in an affidavit. Lord Kenyon, whose 
knowledge of the laws of evidence was 
not less eminent than the other great qua¬ 
lifications of bis loidship, said, if the affi¬ 
davit was not in court, the witnesses could 
not be examined respecting it. This was 
quite clear end quite well understood in 
point of practice. But with the affidavit 
in court, it was sompetent to have put all 
the questions proposed to the witness with 
the view of contradicting him. If the 
affidavit was not there, it would have been 
a mere waste of time to examine as to it, 
because no contradiction could be giveh 
in any authentic shape. This, then, was 
a case quite in favour of the fight which 
lie claimed to cross-examrpe this witness, 
as to the'writing pf letters which were in 
court. The learned judge assumed that/ 
^f tlie affidavit^as in couit, it would be 
quite regular^* examine upon it. But 
that, he cimtended, was, in fact, a deci¬ 
sion in his favour. Their lordships would* 
permit him to mention ^so, that at the 
last aiii>izes fur the county of York? there 
was a case tried before Itir. Justice Bay-^ 
ley, in which his learned friend was 
against, and Mr. Scarlett with him.* There 
it was allowed to counsel to read from a 
letter its contents, in order to contradict 
tho evidence of a Vitness, without*its 
being required to put the letter into that 
witness’s bands. Mr. Broughaib was per- 

• mhted to cross-examine upon that letter, 
■and did so; and the effect of this was, 

• that the witness was contradicted to the 
'Whole extent of that part of his t^timony 

to which tiiejettor was applicable; to the 
whole extent to which he was all ege^ to 
crosa-examioe him on it,’and until Jjpfas 

• able td contradict and refute Ms 

To this rule; however, the attofney-|^oe- 
, ral bad madejm objediion: iind^lia Would 
'not say that it war a>c^[>tiou8 Abjection on 
his part; fbr'Oo deabi^iDd ktidW its cbn- 
sequence; ha AiltAbfit ho Wqs' fighting 
pro arig i wd'bdne wn klt'&por- 
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tant ob^tioo goingf to the very bottom of 
tha'Cttie. But now-that be (Mr. Wil- 
liama) 'spoke WT authorities, he must be 
jiertbuted tb Itifo^ his learned friends, 
that he had bven tneir’s, which Wks i^Ot a 
mean oqe, and to the same effect. Jle 
had the authority of his majesty's attorney 
and solicitor general Itiegiselves; where¬ 
fore hd thought such an objection as they 
had made, came now, a little too late, df 
the two cases he had mentioneif to their 
lordships, one was a case at tiisi priui, and 
one he cited from memory. But here 
had been the attorney and solicitor gene¬ 
ral looking on, for two hours, W the 
clock, while he (Mr. Williams) had been 
examining the. witness from a written 

g aper, without making qpy objection. 

urely this implied the sanction of their 
authority too; and the obiectioa made 
came from them a little to^Te. 

Mr. Brougham only be||ed to state, 
flrom his own recollection, that in the case 
to which Mr, Williatns had referred, the 
rale was ■decided to be that which his 
learned frieqd had stated by Mr. Justice 
Bayley. He (Mr. Brougham) was put¬ 
ting a writing into the hands of the wit¬ 
ness, and aikibg him to deny or to ac¬ 
knowledge his own hand-writing—nothing 
more. He nroyed it, and then Mr. Scar¬ 
lett objectea to his examining to the con¬ 
tents or the writing of that letter, upon 
which Mr. Justice Bayley held that he 
had a right to examine the witqgss from 
such letter,'holding it in his hand, without 
showing it to that witness. The learned 
judge so ruled, fbr this obvious reason— 
that If he (Mr. Brougham) did sbojy it to 
the other, there roust be an end, at once, 
of all possibility of his trying the witness’s 
credit. 

The Attorney General would dismiss the 
two cases which had been cited with this 
iobservation—that counsel who quoted 
cases f{om memory always ‘did so a^pbrd- 
ing to their own imjiressions of the law 
upon the subject: those is question bad 
been cited by his learned friends in their 
,Own favour. He should not reUiark upbn 
the declaHtion which had been used by 
bttlea'rued friend, Mf. Williams. ** It is 
miit and your lordships’ duty" f continued 
the Iparnefl gentleman f '* to look upon 
this question according to those' ruler by 
which your iCraAips wiH conceive your* 
ij^lvetlo be beapd;’’ he meant the rtilbs 
bf'e*ridence applying to bfher do'hrtii'of 
jUAtke. Wfienicl* qu^ion Was One 
thkt ^ nMkm W felt 
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bU Icaroc'd .friends we^e trem^hi^^at 
iTl, or going bcyondrtbat wliicb. wp 
and right, it was hLs (j^ttty^irectly to 
jccbtb tlie gourse they .^erf,ti^tng> One 
cf the propositions wBicn,'Jtj^ been ad* 

. vanced he should dispute t and {bat was, 
as to the means 'to be used in order to 
procure the cdn{radiction^of any fact or 
expression previously Reposed to by a 
witness^. In the first place, the position 
which had been contended for applied 
only to parole evidence: here, their lord- 
shijis would.observe, they were not upon 
parole .evidence, but on a long letter. 
His learned friend said—and he roust be* 
lieve him, of course, though the fact rested 
upon his own statement only—that he 
had that letter in his possession. Now his 
objection was this—not that they might 
put that letter into the witness’s hands, 
and ask her^ it was her haDd*writing; 
and then, i^pie denied it, prove' it was, 
(which they might undoubtedly do)'; or 
in case she admitted it, and that it con* 
tained a contradiction to whM sbe'b:^ 
said, that then the letter mlgnt be used 
in evidence (which they woutd bejeipiaHy, 
competent to do). But ho^ epotraded, 
that ifaej cpiUd, not examiae ,witnp» 

uport’atiy of the con tents of a^letto^ jwhica. 
was rioj^^rPduced in eyidenceV 
into tha hands of the witness, fn order to 

Ercfre the writing;.The cfeciiioh of ]or4 
[enypniat nisiplrius, the 

same principle. \ His learned frieod?>had 
not pursued .^hc regular course; ihey,did 
not put tlie letter into {he Mods .of.the 
witness, and ask her if it Waa..hef hhn(l*i 
writing, which ul^quesliopably it would 
have bPeti competent for j^em to do: .they 
might prove that a rtat'emfdtin the letter 
was in bontradiciiPn''tq'h statement, inade 
at their’lordships* *’ba'r; ^iit that part pf 
the letter alone wbt^ be evidence. He 
meant to contend,' 'that they could no^j 
brin|t'a written document of {his naluib 
in evidence, unless' under the pdl-ticular 
circumstances which'be }iad stated.' ^ey. 
had it right to ascertain'r'if the tetter wtts. 
wrilted by the’ v^ne'ss or not; and, if they 
cpuldfosccrtain that fact, theiiilh^ypdld* 
bay$^d. right /o 'uafi the letter.’ The tdd- 
(^nnuht'must speak for itself, ft bei’iu in 
So far^om his leamfd f|l^ds<. 
faai^g gtftablislied^ther^re, thatbe'(]^t)e 
attorney>general)' was'wrUnsr, 'ue’)lttb,*J 
mltted to^huir Ifttt&hTps that hia'lei^jti^’ 
fn4i!ida;W^er^i|i that case, and. that he. Waa 
right. If he. hUd shfi^ed those levhM 
' gwtieiucn id^^.occed. sp Iphg ui^wt 
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gulaf course, .that ough{.D9tto,^be allowed 

tp ^operate against him. ,W|iat hp.veh^ 
iureil to stand iqpon waw^thy^tH^ the 
eburae pursued hy,,^r. Wilj^^s' was an 
irregular one., The. proper way, .would-bp 
to put the letter into the witne^s*s hapds. 
If she adnlitted it tpbe of her writing, it 
'might then be a question whUt.part of it 
should be taken evidence or, not. His 
learned friends had no right'to cross'cxa-* 
mine the witness, assuming the admission 
of’that letter, and upon the facts which it 
contained. As to wltat had been saiil 
about an affidavit and a letter, he accepted 
the challenge of his learned frierid; and 
would maintain that there was no'differ* 
ence, so far as regarded the legal rule for 
which he was contending, between aletter 
and an affidavit: whether it was an gffi-* 
davit or any other writing^ !ln«yery case) 
that written instrument must qb proved!', 

. Lord J^rsUne said, it appeared to him 
that the more preferable'course would he 
for the queen’s counsel to go directly to. 
work. They should produce the letter— 
they should ask the witness whether or no 
it was her. hand-writing; and then if she • 
doubted or denied it, that Would be no . 
matter, because others need not doubt 
about it. It would be easy to examin'e 
others as to hbr hand-writing; -and then 
|.jt would be seen how far that which wak 
written in the.letter might be in contra- 
dic^oh, or otherwise, tp si>e had de¬ 
posed at'the bar. There,might be, us he 
jf^ptebended, danger pi l^ie other course. 
Counsel’hyght h<dd the letcer in their 
hands, tiiid‘’say ,fo witness, “ Did you not 
write thisi'bi: something like this?” and 
she, ffli'ghtvebly,.** I wroth'to this or that 
effect i’* 'sb that there .^wbqld. be tiotliihg 
like a'^e^nlte answer, abd infinite time 
; would' bp' consumed. ”;Tyrefure such a 
cou(jei' instead of aisriving' qt the desired! 
objlect by a direct and speedy tbethod^ 
would be as circuitous as for himself to go 
round by Hampstead and HIgligate y>bis « 
own house. ^ ‘ ‘ 

The Lord\Ckancettor said, {hat jWhat-^ 
iCyet' his own''opinion might be,Upon this^ 
;^u^tfion, it was oti'e which'b^ihdimht it 
" old/bp most* advisable tb jrefej: w'{hd 
^ j udges'. hey might be ‘ osj^dV 
I'ufd pe the rule of evidencdfiirthb^ 
lapplicable to js'chi/e Bimirqr 
to the, present.' ,He by ho means conhdr- 
'1^4 ih the' viefir’ which hdd'beeh^thken of: 
itby'thenohle ford who had Jukt spoken. 
'Wh^'.be /the lolld (iffiancelfK)^.bad^(hb. 
hopo^-of jiu^d|pg^%ui^ 
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ways undcrstpod flic fule'to st^nd thus 
if a witness was called tts'iliP Ifhr, and'it 
was intended to shake* t)ie Credit of that 
witness, counsel might prdlfeed (as. it.was 
nuite competent for them to do) to p|;ove 
tnat he br she'had made a declaration of 
another sort,'.b/vSVpcr, or by writing* (if 
he or she etfCr had addressed to another* 
person such'and such a declaration), from 
that which was then recently made at the 
bar. If the witnest had done so, and that 
was made to appear, it went directly to 
destroy the credibility of such witness 
upon his examination in chief. ’If the wit* 
ness, however, in such a case, denied that 
he or slie ever did make such a declaration 
(whether by letter or otherwise), it was 
equally dompetent for tlie other ^arty to 
prove tliat. notwithstaiiding that denial, 
the witnesAad made such contradictory 
statement or declaration that it was in 
contradiction tCb what the witness had 
already affirmed. A question of this 
kinjd, be remembered, aro8e< upon the 
Berkeley peerage; although there it was 
endeavoured, not to impugn, but to eVn* 
firm a witness’^s testimony. Their lord- 
ships must see that in their case the rule 
of parole evidedee .,must apply where the 
declaration wds a verbal one. It was, 
long since he had ceased to mingle in the 
business of common-taw courts; but twenty* 
■ years ago the *^ple of evidence in a case 
like the present' i^ds quite clear: they 
showed the leU’er to the witne,sB, and 
asked him DM he write or subscribe 
it, yes or no ?” IF the wifbess denied that 
such letter had been so written or sub¬ 
scribed by him, and another person at¬ 
tempted to prove, and did prove,, to the 
satisfaction of the court, that it was written 
or Bubscribcjl by the witness, titen that 
denial'destroyeu altogether the,credit,^of 
his examination. .But their lordships 
would easily see (unless they introduced 
a great deal more limitation than h{id j|)epn» 
aneidptcd to be done) what a.state they 
would be in. Because, if cou'nsel pro¬ 
ceeded in this vm, they might, go back 
tq any distance oftime, and ask witifesses 
if sum or euqli sf letter had beeja written 
by them; and if the fitness was,erfo^ps 
in her answer^ bwin^'to ihe'Iapfe 
very serious consequences might vFse 
from’ her error. should orqpq^e diat 
the fqltp.wing ftuestigp^ he, rpjrei^d. to the 
le^arnefi, Judges:"'VS^bbtKer, fb^e,courts 
B'eloxr;' a py^ty..bh t‘^os^cfiip!hsffpp. 
would be al|pw*y,’ to,;|epre8e»tt iq ine 
statemeht of h ^^P'sUo^, the ceo#nt8 6fa 
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letf^,'iahd to ask the wiVness yhetliy she 
had'wiltten a letter'itfitK those’contents, 
or. contchta to the like eilect, without 
having first shown to the witnesf the 
letter, and'having asked her whetheivi^q 
wrote that' letter, or put a signature 
thereto ?” ' ■ 

The VjBxY otpomughniore thought,iha^ 
there dould be no doubt, if the witness 
bad confessed this paper to be her band¬ 
writing, that the cross-examination upoq 
the strength of it was quite regular. H||t 
his doubt upon the subject was this—that 
it should nave been proved. Counsel 
were making the sameuse .of this unauthen¬ 
ticated paper as if it had been already rcr 
gularly proved. the witness had de¬ 
clared it was her hand-writing, then they 
might have been allowed to use it for the, 
purposes of cross-examination; but Ke 
doubted, under present, qjfcumstances, 
whether they had a right to make any upe 
of it whatever. What, he would ask, had 
the whblejof the cross-examination tended 
to ? To discredit the witness, if bp might 
use the term, fay anticipation.' Hymg 
shown her that letter, it should be pi;ovbd; 
but that Could not be done at the present 
moment, because they could not interrupt 
her testimony. The witness then, y 
ns these letters went, muat leave, the bar, 
an uncontradicted witness : .and ,tbe, f®ct 
being so, she oiighl to have the jDepefit.pf 
** Instead of this, here had been a cross- 


it. 


examination of nearly two hours, and jhe 
protested, against a proceeding like.that 
upon which their lordships were called 
upon to interfere being allowed tp produce 
any discredit of the witeess in tbiMtage. 

A very extraordinary objection bad been 
made td the attorney-general, that be. 
cause he did not intertere before, as hq 
might have done, be ought not to inter- 
Lffere now; so that, because th,at which, was 
^irregular had been allowed,,to go on for’ 
an lioufisor two, it ought to be permlUed 
to continue. , 

The Earl of Lauderdale liad a-dpubt^ 
whether their lordships could putthVprq-' 
posed question: supposing 1^6 .sfgoaturq 
or'subscription were shown' aiid, proved/. 
mn'^nstai that that wh|c^ prececlji;|l j^hjL 
signature ipight not heqn 
quentlf altered. . , 

Ihe 'Earl (if ^LiverpocH^ ' 

aoothyiqucstjqn had SjTO 

whether P?;t,»q8;were, ept|U«r te 
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afic^h«r quc«tion to be considered, upon 
\irhicht he cp/ifessed/ he had a doijht* nod 
sbould like to hear the pplpi^ of othefs. 
It tv-as, wliether, when a.ietiier ?ns proved, 
coupsci had, a right to read,/forinstance, 
a line or two, and to ask a witness a quea!> 
tion upon those two lines ? This wOf. a 
point of law, and of course h6 felt a diffi¬ 
culty upon the subject. For h^a own 
part, so far as the reason of the thing was 
concerned, he should think that in all 
uses, if any letter were produced in 
rourt, the witness had 0 right to see the 
whpie of it, and then to say whether or 
no it had been written by him. He could 
imaKine, that under very many, and in¬ 
deed under all circumstances, the reading 
of a part, or the exhibition of a part, only, 
tnust tend to the deception of a witness. 

Lord JUdesdale thought, that if the 
witness admitted the letter to be her 
hand-writing, the examination might be 
proceeded in. If not, be thought it ought 
not to be allowed. 

Lord Erskine was of opinion, that they 
might show the witness a small part of 
the letter, in order to give her. an oppor- 
tunity.of ascertaining whether it was of 
her writing or not. 

The following Questions were then put 
to the-learned Judges: 

I* Whether, in the courts below, a party on ‘ 
« crosa-examin’ati'oa would be allows .to re- 
** present, in the statement of a question, the 
" contents of a letter, and to ask the wi^ess •{ 
“ whether the witness wrote a letter to any 
person with such contents, or contents to the 
** like effect, without having first shewn to 
".the viitness'the latter, and having asked that* 
witnesS’Whether the'witness wrote that let- 
** ter, and his admitting that he wrote such, 
“letier?, 

“ Secondly, whether when a letter is pro- 
“ diiccd in the ipouits below, the court would 
** allow a witness to he asked, upon she.win^ 
the-witness only a part of, or one or, more 
*' lines of such letter, and not the whole of it 
*Swhether he wrote such part, or such one or 
more.lines; and in case the witness shall 
Apt admit that he did or'-did, not write the 
/nu^jthe witness can be examined to thf 
** contents of such letter.” 

The questions being banded'to tbeflord 
chie(iustice, thc^Icarmm Judges beggeMsave 
tO’‘ranre. Afler»u short time* the learned 
Jtiwes i^unied., . • • 

Lord JuMtice Abbott.. lords; the 
Judgpi^e conferred upon the questions pro- 
poundfdw'tbSsm by youc.Iord$hips: the nfst 
question was in "tnose prolds,,.'* Whether, in 
“ the courts b^qw.APHiy o® croisiexpimjipaT 
“*^dn would hl^wed to 
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** statement of Si, question, the contents of a 
“IpUcr, and to ask the witness whe^er he 
" wrote such a Ufter'to any )MsirSdn' o^lin such 
*' contents, or Cflntenrs to the likd Olivet, with- 
** out having fi^ shewn to the Witness, the let- 
tqr, and asked the witness whether he wrote 
** the letter, and bis admitUng tliat he wrote 
“ that letter 2” 

' The judges are of opinion that that question 
must he answered by Ihem 'in the negative; 
and the reason and foundation of our opiaion 
is shortly this—the contents of every written 
paper are, according to the ordinary and well- 
established rules of evidence, to he proved by 
the paper itself, and by that alone, if the paper 
be in exist^ce;' the proper course therefore, 
my lords, is, to ask the witness whether pr no 
that letter is of the hand-writing of the wit¬ 
ness; if the witness admits it is of his or her 
hand-waiting,' the cross-examining counsel 
may,atbis proper season, read thatlctteras evi¬ 
dence ; and when the letter is p||dured, thi^n, 
my lords, the whole of the lettens made evi¬ 
dence. One of the reasons for the rule requiring 
the production of written I'instruments, is in 
‘order that the court may bo possessed of thp 
whole. If the course which is here proposed 
should he followed, the eross-examinins copn-. 
sel may put the court in possession onfy of a 
part of the eontents of the written' paper, and 
thus the court may never ho in possession of 
the'whole, though it may happen that the 
whole, if produced, may have an effect very 
j. different from that which might he produced 
by a statement of a part. 

• My lords, the next question proposed by 
your Jordslups, is, “ Whether, when a letter is • 
« produced in the cou^s below, the court 
** would allow a witqesslo he asked, shewing 
“ the witness*only a part, ojr one or more lines 
“ of such letter, qnd not the whole of it, whe.- 
“ ther he wrote such part or such one or more 
“ lines; and if he should not admit that he 
did or did not write Such part, whether he 
.can examined to the contents of sucli 
letter.” The Judges beg your lordships 
.permission to divide tins question into two 
parts: in answer to the nrsf part, namely^ 
Whether when a letter is 'produced, in the 
courts below, the cOurt'would allow a witnesf 
I to be asked, shewing the witness only a part, 
pde one or more lines of such letter, anrl,nok 
the whole of it, whether he wrote such parif' 
the Judges are of opinion, that that question 
should M answerld by them in the affirma¬ 
tive to the question in that form; but in an¬ 
swer to the latter p^t, whicq.isi tltis,-'^ aqd 
in .case the witnass shall, not admit that he 
liT did pot write such part, whether he can 
be examined to the conteiits ofsuch'Jetter?” 
thtS the'learoed'J'udgbs answerJn the nega^ 
thre, for the reason-1 have .already gl*en • 
nanfety, thaMhe paper itself is to bejwoduoed, 
in order, that tlie whoto may be seen, qnd the 
one part explained hy the other.: . 

' of a c^nw- 
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itefable pntipc, ol)scrvr‘d, tiTatrhe qtiesffon 
of striking.ovU Uic hitter pijrt ot the 
(.leuqc from tbeir minutes, was one uf im-> 
portance, op whirl) hu ut present rlolivert'd 
no o]uniont.-‘but wbicli deseriod tlyoir 
lordsiiips* consideration. 

^^r. Jirougham expressed a hope tliat ^ 
their lordships would hear him beftire 
they came to any resolution upon this 
subject. 

The Earl of. Donoughmore Conceived 
the subject to be of so much importance, 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction 
of his dtity, if be did not fairly state his 
own impressions rti||>ecting it. He Should 
be glad ajso to hear the opinions- of other 
noble lords, although he himself saw but 
one way of getting out of their difficult}'. 
The opinion of the judges went tO affect 
tfic whole of that day’s proceeding, and if 
they were not to persevere in an irregular 
course, neither ought what had been irre¬ 
gular to remain upon their Journals. He 
thought, too, that it would be uCjust to 
allow the evidence upon an examination 
wtihih had been erroneously pursued, to gb 
forth to the ppblic. This might serve thC 
purposes of the defence, by casting gene¬ 
ral discredit as sooa as possible, on a wit¬ 
ness’s tcstimoayyhttt.it was for their lord- 
sliips to prevent any improper influence 
over tlic administration of 'justice. . He 
should therefore in the mean time move, 
that after conimttnication inade to 
counsel of the opinion delivered by the 
judges, thcy^iiohld also be informed that 
the whole evidence with rdgard to the let¬ 
ters would be expunged from the minutes 
of the House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observe^ tliat 
they could nut strike all this evidence out 
of their minqtes without in the flrit place 
hearing counsel against it. , . 

' iLoru Erskine stated, that the exanfiha- 
tio^ had not been objected to till it' had 
prp^eded a very considerable lengthy If 
tlieVhole evidence taken under it were 
struck out, their lordships must, in con* 
siMency, go back^ 'and strike out many 
ether pieces of evidence. They were pro¬ 
bably not-a^ase' Bow far this would carry 
them, or that it might lead to the necessity 
of mevising the whqle of ilieir mihUtes, and 
to tpfinhe debate upon what parts ought' 
or, ought not to be expunged. In any 
case, however,*the counsel’ou^t to be 
heard, if’) their- lordsfaipg entertained the 
present questiOtf. ’ ' , ^ . 

The Marquis of Lansdoton' t^nerved, 
that'he unwistood the usual practice to 
VOL. II. 
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'be,'^!ie|f cAiniei on^nciidq wdrelnduced 
to * rqffj par stating ' \heif bbjc<hion in 
duo lime; and delayed it till the examina- 
'tioii which it applied to was'\nearly 
brought to a close, it sliould-not'ihijiibsic 
on the <f[)pCshe counsel the hoccssity of 
re-commcncing his whole examination. 
No coqnscl in the'world ^ould bogi'a at 
once with the material questions of his 
cross-examination, if by some after-objec¬ 
tion it was probable that he must begin de 
novO, because then the witness* would he 
placed on his guard and see plainly before' 
him the object and course of the questions 
addressed to hhn. The error lay with 
those counsel who omitted to bring for¬ 
ward a sound objection at the proper 
time, and it appeared to'him of great con¬ 
sequence to the administration of justice 
that this principle should be well ubder- 
st'ood. 

The Lotd Chanedtor said, that if the 
question of striking out this evidence from 
their minutes was to be debated, it oughf 
to be debated with a full statement beforu 
them of the whole matter, and in that 
case it would be pVoper to adjourn till the 
next day. It certainly appeared to him 
to be a most important and serious ques- 
tion. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion that.tliey 
ought not to proceed upon the motiqn till 
some application was made on the part of 
cnunsci for that purpose, nor until after it 
^wUs shown, question by -question, and 
anidc by article, to.what parts the Ejec¬ 
tion was applied., , , 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, 
that he was not responsible for tbCKorEr 
of their lordships’ proceedings; - he was 
but a simple peer amongst man}’. ITc 
objected to an examination appearing and 
going fo'rt^ which the judges had pro¬ 
nounced to be irregular.* That opinion of 
the judges ought, in his view, to be con¬ 
strued am looking backward as well ns for- 
wardv and as aifecting the whole of that 
day's examination. If, however, this was 
contrary to the general impression of their 
lordships, he was willing to withdraw his 
moti9n. . 

THI* Counsel were'again galled in, and in- • 
fbrm'ed. that Apon cross-examination, counsel 
cannot he allowed.to represent, to the state¬ 
ment of'a question, the cuntpiits of a letter, 
and to ask thjS( witness whether .the wiipesn 
wrote a letter'to any person Wjlh such .qphsr 
tents, or contents to tlic like e^pcCpiJ^ss the 
letteir is first Hheivii to the wiiifcsL and the 
witness is askedwhot^ he wr'otd^Qai Icltcr, 

4- G 
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aOmits tijat he (Vul write it; anefeUp, ijistJ 
the Hucisc will allow a witness toKe asked 
lipoii cross-tixamination^ tipofi shewing sucii 
witness only a part, or one or niore lines of 
Mich letter, and not the whole of it, Whether 
hc'kvrote such part, or such one or more line^: 
Init if the witness should hot'adl^it that he 
wrote such part or such one or more lines, 
the witness cannot be examined to the efiect 
of the contents of the letter, unless il'is shewn 
to liim, a,nd he admits that he wrote it. 

The Witness was again called in. 

Mr. Williams .—Ts that your hand-writing? 
(a letter being put into the hand of the wit¬ 
ness.) Yes. 

Is that side your writing ? It is my writ- 
iijg, 

'I'ake the next—Is the next page your writ¬ 
ing ? Yes. 

.And the next? Yes. 

Even to the end ? Yes, to the end. 

And the address? Yes. 

And the date and the place? Yes, ’ 

Look at that. [Another letter being shown 
to the witness.[ Is tliat first page your writ- 
dug ? Yes. 

And the next? Yes. 

And the last? Yes. 

whole ? To the pud. 

Is tile first page of that letter your Writing, 
the date and mtogelher? [Another letter 
being shewn to the witness.] Yes. 

And the next-page ? Yes.- ■ 

Name and all ! Yes, all mine. 

Ttic' Letters were severally handed in, and 
marked by the clerk assistant. 

Jlfr. Atlorncj/ OcMcraf objected to any ques¬ 
tion being put as to the contents of the )et-* 
ters, and submitted that the written instru¬ 
ments must be produced, and iinist Speak for 
themselves. - 

l^tr. tf^dliams remarked, that the attor¬ 
ney-general’s objection was certainly 
short one, but if he understood it rightTy, 
a more, important question, qs' afFectiag 
the administration .of justice, never yet 
arose frQD) the beginning of the law to 
tlns-^'^timp.' No man was more disposed 
ihan himself to bow with humility to great 
fegal authorities, but in that high xqu'rt, 
antf m.a eausc of such high^ importance, 
he.should, be ashamed or himself, if. Hg 
iTiti riot'fairly, candidly, an.d manfully, 
slate^ his., own c^pinion to their lurdihips. 

/.V^^jin questi^ was one of piffbttca 
i;^lilm)^'.thHh of iV^jtten authoAty; .^tnere 
haet be'eh. any authorityj,ij(i ,the bopks fe- 
spcellng jt,> authot‘ity!.shciiiIa Jtaye 
heqri pfodu^^^. But ih thO'qbsentlb qf all 
recorded'fcrarencO'or cifatio'K Art the sub- 
yeet, he stjoulo^s^me that nrtnp wqs 
be founjl. '^];Jt‘f ^ ^itbr'A 
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rmjr-geqeral ^represented U, what must be 
its immediate andnccessary consequence \ 
Tlie only prindple on whfebj 'tl“5 letter 
was at all admitted was, that it. might 
show a contrajiletiop to. the. ^jdence on 
the exsiq^ination in chief, ^his was the 
foundattph of its admissibility. It was in 
this light only that letters or old affida¬ 
vits, not appertaining. ,tp-.,the cause in 
hand, could be made mattpr of evidence. 
The course which he now proposed to 
pursue w'ith the witness was according to 
the established practice as he understood 
it, as he .had observed !(, as he had suf¬ 
fered fromir. The wri^g was introduced 
for tlie sole purpose of pointing out a 
contradiction. Why were.they to wait 
till a future stage of this proceeding, for 
the discovery of facts which might he 
proved immediately? 'What was-the 
ground or necessity for this defay? If 
restrained iq his presents course, he might 
experience difficulties hereafter in show¬ 
ing the contradiction. Tiie ,question ,waa 
of obvious and vital importance. There 
was a case fresh in his recollection, a case 
in which he was himself engaged, and 
tried before a judge, who, without speak¬ 
ing invidiously, he would say was exceed¬ 
ed by none in legal knowledge (he meant 
Mr. Baron Wood}, the last time he went 
the Northern circuit. He, as counsel 
for one of the parties, had a letter in his 
possession contradicting the evidence of 
one of the witnesses, and both he and the 
learned counsel who waB*wlth him agreed 
that the letter'was material, and agreed 
also to postpone the production of it. 
The witness came and went, and when he 
(Mr. Williams) conceived that the time 
had arrived for him to produce it,- he was 
informed that bis time was past, his op- 
Kgurljunity gone by. Mr. hcarlett, whp 
[whs on tlm other side, objected to'it, with 
a taunt which produced au efiect upon 
him, to which was probably owing tliu 
present apcuracy of his recullectioli.' jt 
was said the letter was no evidence in the. 
cause, and that he must be in the imuna- 
’bul/i of his profession,, to pretend to in¬ 
troduce it after having'on^illL'd to do so 
•at t()e proper moment. The same rule 
' hdd .in parole evidence; it was not the 
tenor of wfiat a witness said, but his 
words .that, censtitoted evidence/ Sup¬ 
pose an action tq be brought for money 
',rehh..8nd John Npkesto prove tfmta loan 
of wf^ madron a given day . by the 
plainl^iff. t,o'the d^endaf^ j-. if counsel suf¬ 
fered ,iliu^h a wfth^^ .and after- 
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ward^ proposed to call Iiim to ^tov<r that 
the loah teas th^ other way, each an eka« 
ininatioD’Would not be allowed. By llie 
same rule, and not from any remote, biit 
front an unerring and absolute analogy, 
he submitted, that if he now suiibrcd this 
woman to escape without questioning her 
as to the contents of the writings which 
she had admitted toTie her own, he should 
be hereafter liable to be told that the time 
of contradiction was gone by. Had he 
waited till a future period, the argument 
would have been that he had lost his op¬ 
portunity by his own default, and it would 
have come with irresistible force. He felt 
the utmost degree of respect for the deci¬ 
sions of their lordships, but ho declared to 
God, he could not understand on what 
principle of law or reason the objection 
of tlie attorney-general was founded. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the question 
DOW depending wis of the utmo^ import¬ 
ance us it applied to the evidence'which 
might be settled or unsettled by it. It 
was of great importance to the cause im¬ 
mediately before them, to their proceed¬ 
ings on all other occasions, and involved 
a rule of practice that might affect the 
administration of justice, not only in tlie 
highest courts, but before the lowest tri¬ 
bunals. The great rule of evideilce, as 
laid down and recognised, he took to be 
this—that without any previous examina¬ 
tion, the letters or written statements of 
either party on the record may be given 
in evidence, beClTusc by pitting or suffer¬ 
ing himself to be put on the rcOord, he 
let in the adversary to produce all the 
declarations or statements which during 
his life he had ever made. Suppose he 
gave a witness under cross-examination no 
knowledge of the existence of aVritten 
document contradicting his testimony 
most materially, in what situation would 
the witness be placed. Non constat that, 
after the cross-examination had been con¬ 
cluded, the witness might not be able to 
explain the discrepancy, ^nd reconcile an 
apparent opposition, lie could not per¬ 
haps do so without the refreshment of his 
memory, * ilhd^ tliat refreshment would 
arise out of 'the written document, whe¬ 
ther a letter or otherwise, in the posses¬ 
sion of the counsel. The common sense 
of the thing was entirely on the side of 
her majf^ty, *hnd against putting and 
reading'the whole letter. All a man’s 
writings were evidence against himself in 
any cause instituted by him, or where he 
was defendant: but the case of a witness 
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was diwent, and this was tj^'d Hif'st time 
it had 1^‘en ever contended ibat all a wit¬ 
ness had written might be produced- in 
oppositioq to his testimony. If their 
lordships should decide contrary tu wliat 
he had ndw argued, they might put a new 
, rule round the necks of the Queen’s 
counsel, but their reasoff would reniaiu 
their own. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
whole point lay in a very narrow compass. 
Unquestionably the letters of a party in a 
cause were evidence against him ; but no- 
declaration in writing by a witness could 
be received in evidence to contradict him 
without being read. In cross-examination 
all that was wanted was, the negative by 
the witness, and then the contradiction, 
must be supplied : but it must be supplied 
in the regular way, end according to es¬ 
tablished rule. Where a witness was 
contradicted by parole, the witness to 
. contradict hint must be produced and 
cross-examined by the adverse party, and 
the same rule applied to documentary 
evidence: that also must be produced 
and read, that the nature of its contenU 
might bo properly judged of. This was 
the fallacy of the argument on the other 
side; for if they asked questions regarding 
letters, those letters must be produced at 
the proper period. In the case before 
baron Wood, it was merely decided, that 
matter collateral to the issue could ngt be 
^introduced; but here the letter itself was 
put into the hands of the witness, and the 
consequence .was, that if it were tounaiwer 
any purpose, it must be read in due couree. 
*It had been contended, that this wasMioing 
injustice to the witness, who ought to be 
allowed an opportunity of explanation; 
but if that were required, it could lie 
afforded al*any time by recalling the wit¬ 
ness. The written declaration of a wit¬ 
ness, like every other written paper, mu&t 
speak ftr itself: no examination of its 
contents was ever allowed by parole, and 
if be did not cite authorities upon this 
point, it was because the rule was too well 
known and too often acted upon, to need 
such^uppopt. , 

Ljjiiyd Erskine observed, that if qticstiohs 
founded on t^e letters wew pUt to th^it- 
uess, ito further use could be niaffi of 
them then, but they must be produ(6q4'm' 
the proper stage of the case berck^eT^ 
He begged leave to say, howevj&r^.^d^' 
whatever might be the rules of cptieiS, ot 
law where the case of the accu^q 
lowed immediately that of the aiceuSer^ 
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so|^ difference tn'g^it here be Mllowcd,, 
because one anomrdy of this profiling 
was, that an interval mtfst be aUtwveS for 
the preparation of the . defence. The 
{)ro^>cr course seemed now to be, that the 
contradiction in the letter 'slj,puld be 
stated to the witness, and that she should 
tlien be requii'<id to give her explanation 
or reconcilement of it, the lluuifc being 
the judge how far that purpose had been 
accomplished. Either this must be done, 
or the counsel for the Queen w'ould be 
deprived of making the cross-examination 
as to this point, and what it produced, a 
part of their cose. 

The following Questions were then drawn up 
by the I^rd-Chanccllor, and proposed to 
the Learned Judges; 

*f Whether, when a witness is cro^s-exa- 
mined, ami upon the production ot a letter 
to the witness under cross'examination, the 
“ witness admits that Im wrote that letter, 
" tlic witness can be examined in the courts 
“ below whether he did or did nut in such 
“ letter make statements such as the counsel- 
“ shall, by questions addressed to the witness, 
“ inquire are or are not made therein; or 
“ wlTcllicr the letter itself must be read as the 
“ evidence, to manifest that such statements 
arc or are not contained therein: And in 
“ wluil stage ul the proceedings, according to 
“ the practice of the courts below, such letter 
“ ronld be required by counsel to be read, or 
** be permitted by the court below to be 
“ read ? ” 

* * 

The Questions were delivered to the Lord Chief, 
Justice, and the Learned Judges request¬ 
ed leave to withdraw. After a short time 
the Learned Judges returned. 

■ Tx)ril Chief Justice Abbott.-rMy lords ; the,’ 
jtitiges have conferred upon the questions last 
proposed to them by your lordships : the first 
partofyour lordships question is in tlrese words, 
“ Whctiier, when a witness is ciliss-examin- 
cd, and upon the prpdiiction of a letter to the 
witness under cross-examination, the wit¬ 
ness admits that he .wrote tliat letter, the 
witness can be examined in the coufts below 
whether he did or did not in such letter 
make statements, such as the counsel 
shall,.by questions address^ to the witness, 
inquire arc or are not made therein; or 
xyhetner the letter itself must be read as the 
nvideuce, to qianifest that such stateitients 
ara are-i not contained in the letter ? ” 

. ™ ansn.’er to this part-of your lord- 

ahipl^uestion, I am to inform yourIb^ships, 
that the jiidges arc of opinion, in the^ case 
propounded, ihq counsel cantKit by questions 
addressed to the witness, inquire wheuieror no 
6uch si ateittents are conlauied in the letter, but 
thatilie'Ictter-iIrS'btfniust be read to manifest 
wbulher suchsiatanientsate or are not contain-. 
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ed in that letter. Aly lords; in delivering this 
opinion to your lordships, the jwlges <)o not 
conceive that t^ey are presuming to ofierto your 
lordships any new rule of evidence, now for the 
first lime introduced by them,' but tbsA they 
fbqnd their opinion upon what, iii their judg¬ 
ment, is a rule of evidence as old 'as any part 
of the common law of England ; namely, 

' that the contents of a written instrument, if 
it be in existence, are to be ptoved by that in¬ 
strument itself, and nut by parole evidence. 
The, latter part of your lordships question is 
in these words; n-amely, “ In what stage 
of the proceedings, according to the practice 
of the courts below, such letter can be required 
by counsel to be read, or can be permitted 
by the courts to be read 1 ” My lords ; in 
answer to tliis,*l am to inform your lordships, 
that the Judges are of opinion, according to 
the ordinary rule of proceeding in‘tlic courts 
below, the letter is to be read as the evidence 
of the cross-examining counsel, as part of his«r' 
evidence in his turn, after he shall have open- ' 
ed his case ; that that is the ordinary course 
but that if the counsel wLo is cross-examin-'' 
ing suggests to the court that he wtslios to 
have the letter read immediately,in order that 
he may, after the contents of that letter shall 
have been made known to tlie court, found 
certain questions upon the contents of that 
letter, to be propounded to the witness, which 
could not well or eft'cctually be dune without 
reading the letter itself, that becomes an ex¬ 
cepted case in the courts below; unci fur the 
convenient administrationof justice the Idler 
' is permitted to be read at tlic suggestion ut 
the counsel; but considering it however, aa 
part of the evidence of the counsel proposing 
it, and subject to all the consequences ol hav¬ 
ing such letter considered,.as part of Ins evi¬ 
dence. ,, - ' >■ 

The Counsel were again called in, and were < 
informed, that when a witness is cross-exa- 
miltcd, and upon the production of a letter to 
the wiitiess under cross-examination, the wit¬ 
ness adjuits he wrote that letter, the wit¬ 
ness cannot he examined whether Im did or 
dj^ not in such letter make statements sucti 
as the counsel shall, by questions addressed to 
the witness, inquire are or are not made there¬ 
in, but that the letter itself must be read as 
■ the evidence, to manifest that such statements 
^re or are pot contained Ihcrciu ; and further, 
that it Is the opaiiuh of the llouse, that in 
the regular course of proceeding, the leUer 
ought to be read after the counsel cross-ex¬ 
amining shall have opened li'fi case, but that 
the House will upon the request of such coun¬ 
sel, paling that it is expedient ior the pur¬ 
pose'of ,bis more efiecluallyi in the course of 
hia crojis-examinatiun, propounding further 
questions necessary fqr tl«i interest of his 
client, permit such letter to be r'eadf'^ubject to 
ail the.cpnsequoubcs of having,such letter 
consid<ir^'as part of his evidence'.. 

Mr. Brougham, before lie made his election 
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wlicthcr he would wish the letters read now 
or uWi t'uUirc stage, reminded the House of a 
piecedent injthe duchess of Kingston's case, 
in the Stale Trials, where Juditii Phillips had 
Lceif called by Air. Mansfield, counsel for the 
tlcfendunt, in order to enable him to read a 
Jotter, which letter was read as part of the 
cross -examination, and not as part of the dc- 
fendant’s evidence, whoso case was not openi 
cd until afterwards. On tliis authority he 
should have submitted that he might read 
the ictlcrsof the witness Dciuunl as part of her 
cross-examination. 

The J^rd-Cka’icellor told the counsel for the 
Queen, that they must make their choice whe- 
tlicr llicy would have them read now, fur the 
greater convenience of cruss-examinatiun, or 
would produce them in a subsequent stage of 
the business, in botii cases they must be 
considered as the evidence for .and of the 
Qiicoii. [le would look mure particularly at 
tlic duchess of Kingston’s case. ' 

Mr. B( oi.'^'A(jm^dded,that Mr. Williams bad 
one or two other questions to put to the wit¬ 
ness before he examined her on the contents 
of the letters. 

The Witness was astain called in. 

Mr. William.—S 00 have been thirteen 
nunitlis in FaigUnd ? Yes. 

Any more than thirteen months ? I came 
last year in the mouth of .luly. 

cro N ou ever in England before ? No. 

Wfio came wiiit you ? One of my sisters, 
a friend, Mr. Saeclii, and Mr. Krouse, wlio ac- 
cumpunicd me. 

Your retinue eonsisled of two females and 
tvso males ? ^^as not my suite, we were it» 
liilFerciit f arrtagfs. , 

But li t\clliiig together at the same time,, 
coming at the same time? Yes. 

I’nnu Vienna, or where ? From Switzer* 
land. ^ 

You have been at Vienna, have you not ? I 
have not been at Vienna cxcept»wilh her 
loyal highness. 

Not Since you wcrc*in her royal highness's 
service? No. 

Have yon been at Alilan since? Yes, 
once. 

Were j'oii c.xamincd there ? Yes. 

How many examined you ; was Vimercali 
•the counsellor one ? Yes, V’imcrcali and three 1 
other gentlemen. 

Was Uive jnyHjthcr lawyer besides Vimer- 
cati ? There was the advocate Vimercati, 
three other gentlemen, and those who wrote ; 

I do nut know whether there was an advo¬ 
cate. • 

Was Mr, Powell one ? Yes, • 

Was colonffl Brown there ? Yes, he was 
there. , 

You were examined qiorc than once, were 
not you ? 1 was examined but once at 
Milan. 
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Auylvhcre else ? »I was ejamihed only at 
Aliian.l ' , 

Ho\|long a"o was that ? A year ago, iu 
the lunhlh u/',J^nnary or the coiuincneemeiu 
of February.’ 

Where' oid'you go from, in order l6 l»c ox- 
aniincd at Aliian ? 1 went from Switzerland to 
Milan. 

Yon had been at your o<in house, had you ? 
Yes. • 

Then living at your own home, not iu ser¬ 
vice ? Yes, I lived at home. 

Have you finally agreed what yon are to 
have for your evidence ' Tiny li.ivc pro¬ 
mised nothing fur my evidenre. 

Have yon not asked for any thing before 
you came, or for any pmmue, before you came 
over to this country, upon youi oath ? No. 

Or for any thing else for yoqr porsouiil pre¬ 
sence ? No, 1 have only ilemanded that tlicy 
should pay the expenses ol my journey. 

Do you mean to swear, that yon expect 
nolhii.g for coming to this country, unil for 
giving your evidence ? 1 expect nothing at 
all fur having come liere. 

No benefit or any profit of any kind, you 
mean to swear ? I exjiect no profit for com¬ 
ing lierc. , 

(^ou do not believe, upon your oath, that 
you arc to receive any money, or benefit 6i 
any i.ind, for coining to Kiigliind ? I expect 
no advantage from coming here, only that 
they should pay my expenses buck to Switzer- 
' land, notliing more. 

That is all you expect ? Yes, that is what 
I expect. 

. And that is all you believe you are to gel ? 

! I expect nothing else. 

I \ on believe yon shall hare nothing »'Im‘? 

' 1 jo not believe that L shall have any tiling 
more. 

Yon stated at the outset lliat you never had 
been iu service since you quilted the, princess 
of Wales ; is that so, oris it nut I 1 l^vc hecii 
iu no other service. 

Mr. Brougham tendered the letters in evi¬ 
dence. The Solicitor General desired their 
lordshipstmight be informed, whether the 
I counsel against the BiH meant to pul qiies- 
; tions upon the letters after they should have 
been rjad. Mr. Williams, of counsel for llie 
Queen, statbd that lie should put a question 
upoq them. An observation hein^ made on 
' the above statement, it was explained to be 
' the intention of the counsel fertile Queen not 
to put a single quo-lion merely proforma, but 
questions ioud fide arising out of ttie sutiject- 
niMler of the letters.—Mr. Bruugharti stated, 
thM the reading of the liters would occupy a 
consi^erahib lime, and tnat he was desirous. 
the witness ahoyld nut have an opjwrtunity 
of reflecting upon theni'bcrore the questions 
were proposed to her upon them. 

Ordered, that the further cousideratiuti'aild 
second reading of the said iKli be ad¬ 
journed U) to'iuorruw. 
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Saturday, September 2. ^ 

The order of the day being for the 

further consideration of the jsccond read¬ 
ing of the Bin, intituled “ An .Adt to de¬ 
prive l)er Majesty, &c.’’ and Counsel being 
called in, ‘ * , 

The Lord Chancellor, by leave of the House, 
stated, in their presence, that a reference 
having been made by the learned counsel for 
her majesty, at the close of yesterday’s pro¬ 
ceedings, to the trial of the duchess of King¬ 
ston, .where it was stated, that a letter had 
been presented to a witness (Judith Phillips) 
on crost-c.xaminatioD, and having been ac¬ 
knowledged by her to be her hand-writing, 
had been afterwards read in evidence, not as 
part of the defendant’s case; his lordstiip had 
since referred to the printed trial, and had 
compared the statement contained in that with 
tiic Journals of their, lordships’House; and 
his lordship read at length the proceedings 
toucliing the same, both as they appeared in 
the printed trial and upon the Journals of the 
House; after which, the counsel were in¬ 
formed that, in the opinion of the House, the 
proceedings touching the said letter, as set 
forth in the printed trial, did not appear to 
establish, or destroy, or andct'the opinion de¬ 
livered by the learned .judges to the House 
yesterday; and that, according to the pro¬ 
ceedings as they appeared upon the Journals 
of the Ilquse, there was no statement what¬ 
ever thert:,^ ^0 show that the letter was ever 
read: therefore, the House was of opinion, in 
the present case, to adhere to the rule as laid 
down yesterday. . • o 

Lord Erskine said~«My lords, it does 
not appesr to me that what has been read, 
from duchess of Kingston's case goes 
at all to oppose the opinion delivered by 
the learned judges yesterday; and if ft 
had, 1 should have thought at .entitled to 
no regard. I am now approatbitrg fast to 
be one of the oldest members of the pro¬ 
fession of the law, and ■! have no hesita¬ 
tion in declaring to your lordshipc, that 
the opinion delivered by the judges so en¬ 
tirely corresponds with pll the principles 
that I collected at the bar^ 'and from the 
whole practice of the courts in my time, 
that if any judge had held a.coiitrary ^i- 
nipn,. which it had become njy duty to pe- 
eist, J would have^odered a bill of excep¬ 
tions, and can have .no dpubt tbht it itoiAd 
have be.^ti Supported updt^a writ of error« 
by an unahitnous judgment of this House. 

The Lqrd ^lanceibr. said,., he was 
clearTy^of’opinion, that the la^, as laid 
down by„ UiOt learned judges, yesterday^ 
bad befib‘most correct ’He re- 
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t peated,. that in the printed,report of the 
duchess urKingston's case, tliere waif no¬ 
thing which either confirmed or contra¬ 
dicted the decision of the leaHicd judges; 
but their lordships’ Journals ..afforded an 
apparent cunfirmation of that decision. 

Lord Redesdale also expressed himself 
thoroughly satisfied with the' decision of 
the judges. That the letter liad not been 
allowed to be read in the case of the 
duchess of Kingston,' was evident; be¬ 
cause,'after Mr. Wallace had been heard, 
no entry appeared in the Journals of its 
having been read. 

The Lard Chancellor then informed tlic 
counsel against the bill, that they might 
proceed with their cros6-exam;n.atioii; 
adhering to the rule which their Iwdships 
had laid ddwn yesterday. 

Mr. Brougham said, he presumed vtith • 
respect to reading the letters of the witness 
in that stage of the proceeding ? 

The iMrd Chancellor replied in the affir¬ 
mative. If the learned counsel proposed 
to read them in the present stage of the 
proceeding, they must be prefaced by a 
statement, according to the rule laid down 
yesterday. 

Mr. Brougham begged to ask whether 
his lordship did not think, in the case of 
the duchess of Kingston, that Mr. Wal¬ 
lace intended the letter to be read as part 
of the proceedings when he read it ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that lie 
thought the letter might be meant to be 
'so read at the time, but^s far os they 
could judge from' what they saw on the 
Journals, an objection being taken, Mr. 
(.Wallace ‘ (whose knowledge of the law, 
and especially of the law of evidence, was 
as great', perhaps, as that of any man who 
ever lived), seeing w’hat sort of an objec¬ 
tion that would be in the result, thought, 
it) the exerqise of his discretion and judg¬ 
ment, that it would be better to put the’ 
letter in his pocket, and say no more 
pbout it. 

Then XmUa Bemont was again called in, and 
further cross-examined as fulluws byMn'l 
1 Williams, through tlie interpretation of 
Mr. darston. > 

To what place did you go when yoti quilted 
the service of the princess f To Switzerland.! 

DW yoago to too house of your father awl' 
mother?’ !1 have no father, but 1 went to the 
house of fay: mother. 

Your mother is manied again, is not she t 
Yes. ’ ^ . 

I Ilow Idng did you remain with ydur father 
and mother after you went there f ■ About a 
year; a grett and a moMt^ lAout that time. 
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To what place did you go from tlicnoe, from 
youftlome ? 1 weut to Milan. 

Was tliat to he examined as you described 
yesterday ? ^ cs. ' 

\v licre did you go from Aldan ? I returned 
to Switzerland. ' • 

Home'} Yes. 

Ilow long did you remain at home upoi\ 
that occasion ? Nearly throe months. 

Where did you go to then? Here into 
Knglaiid. 

Who desired you to go to Alilan, in order 
to he examined ? Mr. Sacchi came to seek 
for me on the part of the commission. 

Who is AIr. Sacchi ? An Italian gentleman. 

A clerk of Vimercati, gr what; do you know 
what he is besides being a gentleman? No. 

What is he besides a gentleman? I do not 
know wbatheis; he was a soldier* (en mili- 
taire), hut I do not know what he is at pre¬ 
sent; he was an otliccr. 

Did you know of his bciug.an oflicer? Yes. 

Where did you know him before became 
for you ? in liic house of the princess, or with 
the princess. 

lie also had been in the service of the prin¬ 
cess, had he ? Yes. 

■ When he came for yon, he was no longer in 
the service of the princess ? No. 

And at that litTto he was in the service, of 
the Milan commission, was he? 1 do not 
know in what service Iw was. 

Employed by them ? 1 know that he came 
to seek for me, or fetch me, but I do not know 
whether he was employed otherwise. , 

What year was it that he fetched you to go 
to Alilan to be examined ? A ,ycar ago, lust 
year. 

Was it in the year 1818 or 1319? lie ar¬ 
rived in the yn'M«th of December 1818, and 
wc left in the January 181f; it is a year ago 
last December, that be came for me. 

Then it was the beginning of J819, was it?| 
Yes. • 

Then up to that time, if you are understood 
rightly, you had been living with your father 
and mother?* Yes. 

Then three moiitlis^morc with them, ^nd 
then you came over to England? Nearly 
three months. 

Ilow long were you at Milan? About two 
monliis. 

What was given to you for going to Alilan, 
any thing or nothing ? They gave me nothing 
but to pay iny journey and iny expenses; they 
paid my journey and my expenses, but nothing 
more. • • • * 

Then after that time, when you were three 
months at home, you maintained yourself, did 
you; you lived upon yuur own meaps? Yes. 

And all the time, from the leaving the ser¬ 
vice of the princess, till going to Mi^ ? Yes. 

If you arc rightly understood, you have re¬ 
ceived nothing only ydhr journeying ex¬ 
penses ? • Yes. • 

That is all? Yes. 

YiiHi Imve supported yourself here also, 
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have yen ? No, my expenses iuiwc been paid 
me herf. * 

Thatnsall, only the expenses? Y'es, only 
my expenses. 

Ifyou are rightly understood, you sair^yes- 
terday, that you had been examined only 
once at iftilan before you tame over to Eng¬ 
land ? I was examined only once at Milan, 
but I wj^is several days bciii^ examined. 

Several days under examination I Yes. 

Were those successive days together, or 
were they at difterent times ? Following days 
successively. 

Then in fact it was only one examination 
at Alilun? Yes, at Milan. 

, Have you not been examined since you 
came to England ? I have not been exa¬ 
mined ; I have been sworn once, but not exa¬ 
mined. 

When were you sworn? About two months 
ago. 

By whom? By a.magistrate, whom I do 
not know. ■ 

Where was it, what magistrate? I do not 
know the magistrate, but I was c.\amioed in 
the house of A., . Powell. 

Did you say sworn ? lilworn. 

Was it upon the subject of the evidence, 
you have been giving in this place ? Yes. 

Then there was an examination in writing, 
was there a paper produced ? I have seen my 
own paper. 

Was not it there at the time ? Yes, it was 
with Air. Powell at that time. 

Was it the same paper that had been written 
upon at Milan? I do not know whether it 
was the same paper, but it was my deposition. 

Tt was your deposition which ybu signed,. 
was iEnot ? 1 have signed a deposition, out I 
do ilbt know whether it was in the same paper. 

Did you not sign that paper of which you 
are now speaking, to which you were sworn ? ■ 
The day on which L was sworn do you mean ? 

Either then or at another time?^I saw 
my deposition, but I do not know whether it 
was the paper that I signed. 

You had it before you at the time you were 
sworn, hadiyou not? Yes. 

You heard the contents of it read, did you 
not ? 1 did not hear the contents read. 

But y^u saw the paper? 1 saw the paper.' 

Did not the paper contain your evidence? 
Yes. 

Ana to that you were sworn by a m^gis-.v 
trate? Yes. 

* Mr., Powell was the gentleman that.exa-. 
milled you in Italy? Yes. .. 

D^d he ever examine you in this rountt^,' 
except that t^me when yoi^ere sworn ? No. ' 

TlicfSolicitor General objected to the ques¬ 
tion in that'form, as assuming that' Air.' 
Powell had diamined her. 't, ' - 

Mr. Williams. —Did Mr. Powell exanune^ „ 
you at any time in England? Noi I 

Has he not often seen you in England Slbce .. 
you arrived? ‘SvmeUines, ' • 
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Has lie not seen you (reqncntly sinO your 
arrival in I'^nsland 1 'lie lius not su^n we 
often. .t, ' 

II, IS lie seen yon a dozen times since yon 
aiTiviifl in Ln;;lund ? Yes, more. 

I’wcnty, iierUai>s? I do not kqjjw how 
oHeii. 

That was not upon tlic subject of yonr evi¬ 
dence, was it? No‘, it was not upon tlic sub¬ 
ject of iny evidence. 

During those visits tl.at you describe, more 
or less, yon had no talk upon the subject of 
your evidence, had yon; do yon mean to re¬ 
present that? I cannot say w’e have said no¬ 
thing about my cvidencQ, because 1 do not 
retfouect it. 

At the time yon were sworn, was there a 
book which you kisstul / Yes. • . 

.You were regularly sworn, were yon- not ? ’ 
I kissed the book as here. 

To the truth of your deposition which was- 
then before you, was it not? Yes.' 

Mr. Jiroagham here mterrioscd, and 
begged that the witness tnig)?/- be ordered 
to withdraw. After she IntU retired, he 
put it to their lordships whether the dis¬ 
closures already made ought not to vitiate 
the whole of the wimess's evidence. It 
appeared that she had been brought be¬ 
fore a magistrate, and there sworn, 
through the activity and zeal of the attor¬ 
ney on the otlter side; and this, after the 
proceedings in the case had been com¬ 
menced before their lordships. It was 
for their lordships consideration wliether 
they were not called upon to interfere in 
consequence of the influence which had 
been exercised over the witness, and of 
the most outrageous proceeding which 
she had^ described. 

Mr. Williams followed in support of 
the objection. He observed, that if the 
evidence of a witness, situated as Demont 
was, were received, very 'cottsiderable 
danger would probably arise from the 
precedent. Every witness came .into 
court to speak the truth, the whdft-trutn, 
and nothing but the truth. But here a 
party came forward, whose conscience 
was already pledged to axiex-parte state¬ 
ment. Might not such a fdedge, under* 
the sanction of an oath, affect die Con^ci- 
etice of that witness, in prqudice t^ 'a 
deiflaratron of th^rtruth; or, according'to' 
the language of the oath which wasi-here 
taken, might it not prevent her from de¬ 
claring the whole truth ?’’ Might it 
not have the effect of so tying,down and 
fettering the conscience of the witness, as 
to operate against the course of justice? 
The conscience of a witness ought, in 
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every, court of justice, to be perfectly free 
and unfettered; which, he submitted, was 
not the case here. 

The Lord Chancellor was of ophiion 
that, the objection taken by the learned 
counsel did not affect tlie conifietency of 
|;lie witness to give evidence. If the cir¬ 
cumstance alluded to affected the credit 
of the witness, it would bfe open to obser¬ 
vation when the whole case was under¬ 
stood ; but to stop the cross-examination 
now, would be acting against the resolu¬ 
tion to which their lordships bad come. 
In ordinary cases he was quite clear that 
observations of the nature made by the 
learned, cdunsel could, only be urged after 
tlic re-ciAminatien, as affecting the credit 
of the witness's testimony. 

The Witness was again called in. 

• Mr. Williams ,—^Thcn you are understood t(> 
say, Uiat, with the esception to which you 
have alluded, the swearing and the czamiii.t- 
lion at Milan, you have not been examined at 
all upon this subject till you came here ! No. 

Mr. Williams staled, lliat, with the per¬ 
mission of the'House, he proposed now 
to read .two letters; that three hud lien 
proved, blit that, of cour.se, it was ut the op¬ 
tion of the counsel whether they would icmi} 
the whole, and that, on reading the thiul, ii 
did not occur, to him to be nccess.iiy to imt 
^ny questions upon cross-e.xaminalioii. 

The rounsel wcie asked, whether they now 
proposed to read those letters under the con¬ 
ditions which had been staled in the commu¬ 
nication made to them by the House. 

* IMr. Williams answered “ €-.rlpiii!y.” 

Rlr. Brougham proposed, that the letters 
should be read first in French by one inter- 
^jneter, and, then the translation read by the 
ulhci; the interpreter who hud read the letter 
holdingt it in his hand, and slating whether 
he agreed in the interpretation. 

Then a letter in French, signdd Louise De- 
mont, addressed mademoiselle Marictte Bron, 
at Pesa'ro, and dated Collumbici, 8th February 
1818, was read. 

During the reading of the letter the wkness 
remarked', that'a person was named in it who 
might be exposed, by his name being made 
known; that she wished that no person of 
whoin she had.spoken should be exposed. 

' Mn Brougham staled, -that hs hkl no desire 
that any person not rormected with the pro¬ 
ceedings before the House, should be intro- 
'duced ny; the reading of the'letter; and con-; 
scquently that he had no objection to the 
name being omitted in the reading or in the 
copy of the letter, as it migbt appear upon 
their lordships mindtes. 

Their loraships directed, that the. nmue 
should be omitted in entering the letter on 
‘ the minutes; and the int^pietcr was diiected. 
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ir lic^jihould meet witli any olligr name in 
rcudin,!' the letter, not to read it until he had 
learned fiom tlie counsel wlietiier it was ne> 
ccbsary tiiut it sliould be stated. 

Then Mr.Garston, the interpreter, produced 
a paper, and was asked, 

Mr. Brougham to Mr. Garslon ,— Have you 
compared thatin your hand with‘theoriginal ?• 
I have. 

And have found it to be an accurate tranS' 
lation ? I have. 

The original letter was handed to Mr. Pi- 
nario, and the translation was read by Mr. 
Garston. 

'I hen a letter, signed Louise Demont, ad¬ 
dressed to her royal highness the princess of 
Walc.s, and dated Rimini, the Kith November 
1817, was read in I'rench, by Mr. Garston. ■ 

Thu translation of the same was read by 
Mr. Garston, Mr. Pinario comparing the ori- 

giiiiil. 

The interpreters reqiiesting that they might 
have :in opportunity ot a more careful revision 
of the translation cilhc two Letters* just read, 
were directed to retire as soon as their services 
could be dispensed with, and when they should 
have agreed in the translations, to present the 
•' line to the House. 

'I'Ik n the witness was asked: 

j\Ir. 11 illtavs .—Who is the count to whom 
S'ou allude in the letter first read? The count 
Sthiavini. 

Was he. at that time in the service of the 
piincess > Yes. 

\\ as ill,It journal of which mention is made,* 
.1 jouinal comprising the whole time that you 
were witii the princess ? 

The Solicitor General objected to the ques¬ 
tion, subinitlinf^at the jouinal must speak 
tor itself. * • 

riic counsel were informed that the ques¬ 
tion might be put. 

The question was proposed. • ' 

I do not believe it contained the whole time. 

Uid it not comprise the-greater p^tof it? 
Yes. • . 

State more particulvly who that Madame 
Gatilisais, to whom you refer in that letter? 
A .Swiss lady. 

A Swiss lady residing where? At Lau- 
saifnet 

How near to Lausanne is the residence of 
your father and mother ? Three leagues. 

Madame Gaulisa is not a relation of yours, 
but some acquaietance or other that you 
formed at Lausanne? Yes, shg is not niy 
relation. 

But an acquaintance of yours 'residing at 
Lausanne? Yes. . 

Where does your aunt Clararlive, tp whom 
you allude ? At Coliorabicr. 

In the same place of ciyirse at whicli your 
father and mother reside ? Yes. 

• _ 

. * These Letters will be found in the pro¬ 
ceedings of Monday, 

VOL. II. 


I Sept. 9, IvS20. 

Do nu not, in lhat,lcttcr, spc-ik of taking 
some mfreshment at your aunt Clara’s? t 
have already said that tins letter was a double 
entendre for iny sister. 

Is it tnie, or is it not, that a person* un¬ 
known did desire to deliver you a letter? If 
I may h.ave permission, I will csplain every 
thing rcsprctiiig that letter, 

FirsUof all give an answer to the qiicsthiii 
•—Jls it true, or is it false, that an unknown 
erson did desire to deliver you a letter ? 1 
avc once received a letter without a sig¬ 
nature. 

Was that letter delivered by .an unknown 
person, who came wdicn you were at your 
aunt Clara’s? I do not recollect wliether it 
was at my aunt Clara’s, but tins letter was 
sent to me at Colloinbier. 

Did that unknown person come and deliver 
the letter to you either pt your amit Clara’s, 
or not? Ido not recollect where the letter 
was given to roc. 

Did any unknown person deliver to you 
a letter? I have said I received a letter at 
Collorabier, but I do not know who delivered 
it to me, I do not recollect. 

Are you now speaking of that letter to 
, which you refer in the letter which h.as been 
read? It was a letter wilhiuU a signature; 
but it did not contain what you [the Inter¬ 
preter] have read. 

Then it is not true that when you were 
taking refreshment at your aunt Llara’s, you 
did receive a letter whicli proposed that you 
should go to Ixmdon, and so on ’ I do not 
recollect whether 1 received it at my aunt 
Clara’s. 

Did you receive such a letter at all, aye or 
I no ?^ I have received a letter like .that,.hut it 
had not the contents exactly of that whicli you 
[the Interpreter] have read. 

Did that letter you rceeivi d contain any , 
proposal to go to London ? 1 wish to explain 
this letter. ^ 

Answer the question, and then you in.ay do 
it; did you or did you not receive a letter i hat 
proposed to you to go to I/>iidun ? I received 
a letter which said to me, that if I would go 
to London I,could be placed as a govurness, 
if I were provided with letters of recomincii- 
>datioD. •! wish you would have the^oodiic.'.s 
to let me explain vrhy I wrote this letter to 
my sister; I wisli to go back to t||c time in 
which f was di.smisscd from her royal high¬ 
ness’s service; 1 was to start the lollownig 
baorning; Mr. Pergami came into my rouin-- 

Mr. Williams objected to a statement of 
any^onversalion with Mr. Pergami in the 
absence of tHfe princess. ^ 

The*Solicitor General submitted, that liic 
witness was at liberty to state all the circum¬ 
stances, whether in otiier respects evidence or 
not, that induced her to write that letter, and 
the statement of which was necessary for the 
purpose of expiaiuing it. 

* The counsel were informed, that the slate- 

4> H 
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merit might Lc rcccivfcil by way ofkxplana- 
tion. ' V 

The Witness proceeded as follows: 

Mr. Pergami came into my chamber and 
said, that her royal highness wished to dis¬ 
miss my sister also on account of iiSc. I was 
vciy sorry for that, for my sister not having 
any forlmie at librne could not live at home. 

1 begged Mr. I’crgami to speak to ifie ^rin- 
rrss, in order that slic might keep my sister: 
he promised to do it, and at the same time 
advised me to write a letter to her royal high¬ 
ness because she was much offended against 
me, and to recommend niy sister to her, and 
to ask her pardon. I wrote the letter at Pe- 
saro.—riie following morning, when I parted 
with my sister, she recommended to me when 
I wrote to her to write to her nothing which 
could prejudice or hurt her; I promised that 
I would, on the contrary, do every thing in 
my power in •order that she might keep her 

I dace ; 1 wrote also to her royal highness the 
cltcr which has been seen from Rimini. 1' 
wrote to iny sister several other limes, and 
always in those same letters I spoke much of 
lier royal highness, because I knew that they 
wonl l be intercepted.—About the same time 
inwliicli T wrote that letter, Iliad formed 
the idea of quilting- ^Switzerland and coming 
into Kiighind, at the time that I received 
inforinution that if l.»couid set off, and have 
b'tln< of rccoiiimendation, I sliould.be placed 
bore as a governess ; at the same time being 
afraid that her royal highness would dismiss 
my sister, I wrote to my sifter, and 1 dare 
not wiitc freely for fear the letter should be 
seen: I said to my si.ster what lias been read 
in the letter, only to. let her know, that if she 
weie disinissod, I would find the meats of* 
plticiiig herlieie,and thallwouldpaylierJour¬ 
ney ; at the same lime, I knew that since 1 had 
left tl.o princess, she had always said that she 
w.is ali;ud I should speak against her, and as* 
I knew iluUUic princess would read the letter 
al.so, I wished that she might be convinced 
that I would not speak aguin.st her even if 1 
came into r'ligland. 1 have^oftc^ had ques¬ 
tions put to me in private conversations, and 
1 have iilw.iys avoided saying wlial took place 
in the bouse. This is the reason why I wrote 
that Iclter to my sister. * 

Have TOU given a full explanation in your 
conccptiiPl or have you more to gdd i’ 1 
have said that I w’islic'd to pay the journey of 
my sister; the allusion to the banker was to 
say; that 1 wished to take the mopey which I 
had with my guardian and place it heref, be¬ 
cause they had told mo the interest woiikl be 
double, and if 1 ^/ad need of here for my 
sister or niy^lf, 1 should be able t6 make 
use of it. ■• 

Hay^you any more explanation? I have 
no ft^nber explanation. • 

'tluvc you any furllier cvplanation; con- 
^Jltder well before you answer ? 1 wished by 
x'tlial to convince the princess, who doubted. 
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of niy speaking of her, that though I should 
. have questions pul'to me, money woe'.J not 
tempt me. 

Have you any other explanation ? I wish 
tp think a little1 must say also that a\ that 
time I felt a great degree of atlachnicnt to 
her royal hig^liuess,an(T grateful for the kind¬ 
ness slie had used towards me, whilst 1 was 
in her house. 

Anymore? Ido not recollect entirely all 
the circumstances respecting this letter, but 
,that is as far as I can recall to iiiy mind. 

You saw the letter last night sufficiently to 
know it again, did you not? I have seen it, 
and I said I could know it again, but could 
.not recall the whole of its contents. 

But you saw tlie dale of it, did yon not, and 
the place from which it was written? I have 
seen two letters, but 1 have not remarked 
the date. 

Did you not see it last night, when it was 
lit before you? 1 saw two letters placed 
eforc me. 

Did you not see the date ? T du not know 
which of the two it was, af to the dalq. 

Did you not see the dates of both ? I have 
only seen Collombier, 1 have not made ob¬ 
servation on the date. 

But you did see the one that was written 
from Collombier, that you noticed ? I iiavc 
seen Collombier at the tup of one. 

When you went from this place last night, 
who accompanied you ? A lady, one of" my 
friends. 

Do yon mean to represent that nobody else 
has seen you since yon were examined here 
last night? 1 have seen- the people of the 
house, and the person cvlio accompanied me, 
who is some one whose name 1 do not know, 
but who was sent to fetch 

Did you nut fcmain soine<vherc near to 
the place where yop now arc, for some lime 
before you went home ? 1 went directly 
home. 

Did ^ou not stay near the place where you 
are now, before you went to the place where 
you reside, wherbver it is? ^Iii going out 
hence, I went direct home. 

•The interpreter stated, that the term used 
miglit apply to the lime of her going home, 
or to her going straight home. 

Jin going lipnce, I went directly jipnie, 
without going to any otiicr place. 

You are not asked whether yon went 
straight home, whetlier you went out of your 
way; but whether you did not remain some¬ 
where near this plare hcfuie ypu tilt out lo go 
home? I remained a moment in a room up 
here in the house. 

How long did yon remain in the room 
above ? * I do not recollect perfectly. 

Do you mein to represent that you did not 
stay-above a moment, as yobr phrase is; do 
you mean to swcanlhat you did not slay half 
an hour above staitus? I will not swear it; I 
may have remained there lialf an hour, per¬ 
haps, nearly. 
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Will you swear you did hot remain there 
ail Iffiflr? I cannot swear as to tBe time that 
1 remained there, 

WJiat did you mean by saying this instant 
that you remained only a moment ! I meant 
tliat 1 did not remain there lung. • 

Will you swear you did not remain there' 
two hours ? I cannot swear as to what time, 
1 slopped there. 

Do you mean to represent that nobody saw 
you ill that room, except the person witli 
whom you went home, and the woman whose 
name is not asked ? 1 saw the kidy who ac' 
compaiiied me home, and the gentleman who 
came to fetch me, in order to conduct me. 

You Just now asked for a little time when 
you were asked whether you wanted to give 
any more explanation; do>yoii mean to repre- 
sent that you liave not been th'iitking of the 
subject of these letters ever since you were 
examined in the afternoon of yesterday? I 
have not passed my time in reflecting upon 
them, but I have thought about them. 

Are you to be understood that you have 
been lliinking of flicm, but not thinking of 
them all llic time ? I have not been thinking 
of them ail the while, because on my arrivm 
at home 1 retired to my hed-chanibcr. 

What do you mean by the capital of Europe 
ill the-letter winch has been read; do you 
iiicaii Ijondoii It is so long since I wrote 
the letter, that 1 cannot exactly recall what I 
meant by it. 

Having heard it read in the French, and 
.also in iMiglish, do you mean now to repre-^ 
scut that you do not know what you meant’ 
by the capital of Europe at the time you wrote 
tliat letter? It is impossible to recollect, 
since such a distance of time, what 1 meant 
liy all tlie word&;«I cannot recollect; I have 
told yon that*it is so lon^ since, 1 cannot 
recollect. 

The following extract' was read from the 
letter. ^ * 

“ Pas plutbt j’ai etc partic de Pesaro, qu’on 
I’a su avee tuutus Ics circonstances«daa» la 
Gupitale dc I’l^urope.” 

What place did you* mean to describe liy 
the capital of Edrope? I cannot recall to 
niy mind what I meant by that expression, 
because it is often niy .custom to writo in a 
double sense, and I sometimes call Lausanne 
and Collombierthe capitals^ in jest, in joke. 

In your jest, have you been in-the habit of 
calling Collombicr the capital of Europe? I 
was often*atcuctbifled to call Collombiet the 
capital, in writing to my friends, joking. 

Whether you meant that place now in 
writing that letter, you. do not know? I do 
not know now. * 

In your letter you say that you want 
money? Yes* 

Was that so, or was it net ? Perhaps I bad 
no money at home; huh if I had want of 
money, I, could ask it of my guardian, who 
had it always. 
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Did Au, or diil yoif not, 0 t the time you 
wrote, want money or wit ? 1 do not iceollert 
whetlid’ 1 had money at bonie, hut it 1 I'ail 
need of it, I could ask it of my guardian ; per¬ 
haps I had not money at hunie. 

Do you mean that yon were at all siipp* ted 
by y6ur lather and mother during tho tune 
you were iu Switzerland, after yon (piilled the 
princess ? I paid board to «iy mother for tny 
niuiiiteKancc. 

You were not assisted in any waytlnriiig all 
that lime with money by any body ? 1 do not 
recollect tiiataiiy one lenl.nic inonry. 

Lent it, advanced it, or gave il? No one 
gave me money. 

You mcnliuii in the letter a sister besides 
MarietteP Yes. . 

You were much attached to that si.stcr, 
were you not? I was always much ailathtd 
to her. 

And that sister you wished very much to 
go into tlio service *of tho princess, did you 

not? My sister wished to travel herself. 

Did you not wish her to go into the service 
of the princess? Yes, because siie had olteii 
spoken to me to place her, to pul her into a 
situation. 

Wliatwas the age of that sister? Nearly 
nineteen, 1 cannot rcco!lectc.\artly. 

Was she then niiictceu, or now ? At that 
lime. 

What line of life is your step father in at 
Collomhicr i lie is a farmer. 

Dues he farm his own estate? He has a 
small domain which he cultivates himself. 

He is in tolerable circumstances, is he? 
IIc can subsist only in working hard, he and 
mv mother, also.. 

Docs he not aiainlaiti hiinscll by liis labour ? 
‘Yes. 

He lives in a small cottage, docs he not ? 
A small house. 

And has some family living with him now, 
' has he not ? My mother and two dayghlcrs. 

llc-examinedhy Mr.Solicilor General,through 
the interpretation of Air. Pinario. 

Did you^ay that your father had any pro¬ 
perty of his own ? l\ly lajher has some lands 
which belong to him. ^ 

Is that the land wliich he cultivates? \es. 

Is it With that land and with tl»t labour 
that he maintains himself? 

Hai'c you yourself any proper^^pTcs- 
- To what amount in the year ? ^^helbing 
about fifty louis. 

Is that annual amount of the income 
which you have ? Yes. 

I^our sister Mariellc still in the service 
of her royal Iwghncss? 

Has%heany thing of her own, except the 
wages which she receives from lier royal high¬ 
ness ? - She has nothing but what sho receives 
from her royal highness. 

Is she your own sister, or your half sister ? 
By the mother’s side only. 

. You stated yesterday, that you were jlis- 
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missed /'(ir saying somtlhing wldchWasnot 
true—that in efl'cet it.was not true ;vcxplain 
the tirciunslanccs of your dis(nisstil,(and for 
what raiisc it was you were dismissed from 
tlicservice? I was dismissed the jservice oi 
her royal highness, because she hafl been told 
that Mr. Sacchi liad given out that her royal 
highness was in love with him, and that it 
was I tiial hud told hini from the princess. I 
wrote a letter to Mr. ^acclii; this letter was 
taken up at the post; and because I said at 
the end of rlje letter, that the princess loved 
and esteemed Mr. Sacchi as before, “ aimoit’' 
has two senses, as In the former time; I Ex¬ 
plained to her royal highness, that I did not 
luean at all that it was love, but that her 
royal liigliiiess liked Mr. Sacchi in the same 
inanher as other persons in her household. 
After this letter 1 was dismissed, because 
her royalJiighncss thought that it meant love; 
and yet it was nut love at ail that 1 intended. 

What were the expressions which were can¬ 
vassed by her royal highness, the particular 
expressions which you -allude to? As far as 
I can rEmeniber, I said in the letter that her 
royal highness loved in the sense I have ex¬ 
plained, and esteemed Mr. Sacchi as in 
I'ormcr time; the words that I used were 
“ aimnit ct cstiinoit comme dans le terns 
passc.’' 

When was that letter written? At Pesaro, 
That letter in which those words .were used, 
aiuK.iL ct cstinioit comme dans le terns 
pas.si;Yes. 

While you were writing that letter, did any 
person conic into the room ? Mr. Perganii. 
Did he sec yon writing ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards yourself go to Pesaro ? 

I went myself to I’esaro. 

With the letter ? With the leUpr. ,. 

Was any person appointed to go with you ? 
My sister and Mr. llicronitnus were to go 
with me. 

After Perganii came into the room, was 
any ollVvr person appointed to accompany 
yon? Mr. Perganii came again into my 
room, and told mo 1 was to go with his cousin 
Pergami, who was going to P«saro. 

Did his couMii Pergami accomj^any you? 
He accompanied me as i’ar as Pesaro. 

Did you put the letter into the post q®ce 
yourself? Myself. * 

With u^own hand ? With my hand. 
Hid the lullowing morning, see 

that lettnSn the possession of any person? 
Yes. '■ 

In w'hose hands? In the princess’s hands. 
Did you afterwards write a second letter ? 
Yes. •«' 

Was that letter aixo intercepted ? 

Mr. Piruughain objected to the question, 
btaline, tlm^ there was no proof of the former 
letter having been intercepted. 

jlfr. General.—Did you afterwards 

SCO that second letter ? T saw it a long time 
aficrWards. 

When sou \\f re v.iiting that second letter, 
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did you communicate the contents of it to any 
person? 'I'o nobody. «*■ ' 

By a Lord.— To whoin was that second 
letter addressed? It was not address^ to 
Mr. Sacctij, there was another name; 1 do 
not Recollect whether it was Penchaud or not. 

You have stated, that you did not commu¬ 
nicate llie contents of tnat second ‘letter to 
'any person; did her royal highness afterwards 
say any thing to you about the contents of 
that second letter ? It was after this second 
letter that I was dismissed. 

Did her royal highness mention any part 
of the contents of the second’ loiter to you ? 

I do not recollect that she mentioned about 
the second. 

Did you ijver, on any occasion, state that 
her rhyal highness, was in love with Sacchi ? 
No. 

Was the charge that was made against you 
true or felse ? It was not true. 

Was her royal highness, to your knowledge 
in love with Sacchi ? 

Mr. Williams objected to the question. 

The counsel were informud that they might 
ask what was meant by those words in the 
letter to which the witness had referred. 

Mr. Solicilar General.—Al the time when 
this letter was produced to you the following 
morning by her royal highness, was any per¬ 
son in the room ‘'with her royal highness? 
There were several other persons. 

Where was Mr. Pergami? In the same 
room with her royal highness. 

To what place was that letter addressed 
which you put into the post ollice? It was 
addressed to Milan. . 

How far is it from Pesaro to Milan ' I 
think one may travel in two or three days hy 
< the post. 

The question refers to the letter you yoiir- 
sell*put into tJie post office? Yes. 

A letter produced here is dated from Rimini? 
'Ycs„ 

Did you write that letter at Rimini? I 
wrote that letter at Rimini. 

How long was that after you had left her 
royal highness’s house ? It was the same 
day*. •' 

Besides the letters which have been pro¬ 
duced here' to-day, have you written other 
letters to your sister? I have writtenjother 
letters to iny sister. 

Few or many? Neither many nor few; I 
mean some Icttcrsl 

Can you state about how many? Five, 
six, or seven ; something likd \hati. 

Whilst your sister was in the service of her 
royal highness ? Yes. 

Did your sister correspond with you and 
your mother? We never had any news from 
my sister. 

What do mean by saying Jou never had 
any news from your sister ? That my sister 
did not answer my Iplters. 

Did you or your mother receive any answer 
to the letters which you sent to your sister 
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from any person ? From some oUier person AbouJ how long a/lcr her arrival ? I »lo 
tliakrtifulc in the name of my sister. not recpllect nearly wjiat time it was, 1 do 

Who was that other person? 1 cannot po* not kne^w what time it was that the Queen 
sitively say. arrived. 

U4 you know the«hand-writing of her royal Though you do not know what time it was 
highness the princess of Wales ? Yes. , ' that the *Quccn arrived, do you know diow 

Can you say whether those letters were lung it was after the Queen had arrived, that 
written by her royal highness? you took this oath to the deposition ? 1 be- 

Mr. Williams objected to the question. * licve it was not long afijer the Queen's arrival: 
Is this one of the letters [a letter being Ilav^you ever hcaroofa committee of the 
shown to the witness I? Yes. ^ House of Lords f Yes., 

Is that letter in .the hand-writing of the Was it after you had heard of that? I ra- 
princess of Wales? The hand-writing re- ther think it was after, 
seiublcs very much that of her royal highness Before you took that oath, was the depost- 
thc princess of Wales. tion read over to yon, or did you yourself read 

Have you ever seen her royal highness itogcr? I read it myself, 
write ? Very often. . Now to go back for a moment to Naples, 

You are not asked positively to swear that you have mentioned that you saw •I’crgaini in 
tliis is the hand-writing of licr royal highness, the small corridor in ids shirt, -and that you 
but do you believe it to be lier hand-writing t wen^out of the door from the corridor ? Yes. 

I believe it is her hand-writing. Did you observe any thiifg done to that 

Did you or your mother ever receive any door after you went out of it? I saw that 
letters written in the hand-writing of your they shut the door. • 
sister ? My mother received a letter from my Mr. Gantan. —The words were, “ Je vis 
sister, widle 1 wasiat Milan. ' que Ton fermait la porte.” 

In the hand-writiq^ of your sister? In the When you say, that you saw that they 
hand-writing of my smer. * shut the door, on what side was the dour shut. 

You have staled that Mr. ^ergami was on the side that you went out, or on the side 
present at the time that her royal highness of the ebrridor ? It was shut on the inside, 
produced the letter, which you had put into When you say it was shut, do you know 
the post otlice ! Yes. whether it was locked or not ? I mean to say. 

Can you state what he said in the presence that when'they shut the door, I heard them 
of her roy.ll highness at that inlet view, when give a turn to the .key. 
they were talking about your ‘dismissal? Mr. Garston. —The words are, “ I heard 
Ilcspeciiti" the letter, he said, that it was true that the key was ftirned." • 

i had said the princess was in love with Mr? You haive stated, that you made the licds at 
Karchr. 1 made a proposal to the princess to Naples; how long after the arrival of her 
wutc to Mr. Sacchi.'in order to have the truth royal highness was it that you began to niakc 
irom him, and Mr. I’ergarai opposed it. ‘ the beds?. Nearly two months after our ar- 
Wliai else <1,1/1,he do? Mr, I’ergami ac-» riv£(]. #: 

cu-'cd me of having passed^ night in the cor- Who wasit lliat'inadc the beds up to that 
iidor with Mr. Sacchi. 1 said that my sister time? Annette Pricsiiig. . 
was present, and might declare that 1 had How long did'yon continue to make the 
.■k'pt with her. . < beds? All the time ihatircmaiiicd.utNa- 

WasyoiifsiBlerpresent? Mysisterwg,slnerc. pies. 

Hud you slept with your sister ? I liad Did you afterwards conliuuc to make the 
slept with m^'sister. • beds at Genoa?* For some time. 

Was that charge which wss made by Per- 'For how Jong? Until my sister arrived,* 
garni true? It was not true. • nearly one*month. 

Was any thing more done upon it? No. Did you make the beds after that? *No. 

You have been asked whether two months Was Hin the whole About thiec rnuntlis 

ago, pr at any former lime,,you took an oath ’ that yAi continued to make tlic beds ? 
to .your deposition? Yes. , Nearfyso. 

Who applied to you for that purpose ? To Yua have stated, that llicronimipUrrooin at 
make me swear to my dcpcAition,'Mr. Powell, Naples opened into the corridor; was the 
For what purpose was It tube used? Ido porridor, Alto winch that room opened, the 
not tindersbintJ tiie purport of the question. ' small interior corridor, or some other corridor ? 

Did he tell you for what purpose you were It wap another corridor, 
to take the oath, what was to be done with Was it a private or public corridor, or pas- 
it ? 1 do not recollect what Mr. Powell said sige ? It w|b a eorridor^'rougli which you 
to me. * passed*' to go to her royal higitness's room, 

As nearly as you can recollect, and try to and through whieh passed Mr. Hieroiiimus, 
recollect witlTSccuracy, how long w^s it ago? Mr. William, and myself, to go to our rooms. 
As far as I can recollctt, two months, or You have stated, that on your first arrival 
something more than twy months. here, you went by tVie namu of (JoUombier; 

Do you know wliether it was after the' why did yon go by that name? lu order to 
Queen had arrived in England ? Yes. [be more quiet or peaceable here. 
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Since Iho arrival of Sic Queen, h^c you 
seen llicronimus? I liave seen Mr. Kieroni* 
mils on tlic staircase where we livetl. (i 
Wlicii was that ? When we were in Dean- 
streel. 

Dvti he call upon you i He called twice in 
the same niorning. ’ s 

- How long is that ago, as nearly as you can 
recollect ? Seven jveeks nearly. 

Were those the only times he calleli upon 
you? No. 

You have been asked about count Schia* 
villi; when the servants left her royal high¬ 
ness’s service, was it his business to give cha¬ 
racters ? 

The Attorney General for the Queen bh- 
jeeted to the question. 

Mr. Solicitor General .—In what situation 
in her royal highness’s JiouschoUl was ipon- 
sicur SchiaviiiiF* A little time he was master 
of the ceremonies. 

When the servants quitted her royal high¬ 
ness’s household, did any body givo them 
characters at any time ? 

Mr. Williams objected to this question, as 
not arising out of his cross-examination. 

The following question was put by theit' 
Iordslii]is, at the request of the Solicitor Ge¬ 
neral ; 

When the servants quitted the service 
her royal highness, did any person'in her 
household , usually give them characters 1 
Yes. 

Wlio was that person? Several times I 
believe it was count Schiavini. 

Examined by the hordt^, 

Earl of Lbnerick —On your examination in 
chief you were asked whether you could des¬ 
cribe the situation in which, you found the 
large bed at Naples after the second night pf 
your arrival there; you have said that you 
could not, but on the cross-examination i^f 
the learned counsel on the succeeding day, on 
facing questioned as to the situation of that 
bed, you said you could describe itVwbatwas 
the state of that lar^e lied on the inor,Dmg 
after the second night of your arrival at Na¬ 
ples ? I said that 1 coufd not describait, be¬ 
cause I might have had to make use of terms 
which we^hot decent. 

State distinctly what was the state of that 
bed ? The bed cover was extremely pressed 
down ^in. the middle, an4 there were things 
upon the bed which I had never sebn before. 
What were tho'Se things ? Large 8taiDs.4 
Were those on tlitt<suiside covof of the be4^ 
or the inside ? Upon the cover. • • 

Did you' make any further observation ? 
No. 

Do you know for what purpose Bieronimus 
came to you in Dean-street If I do not know 
exactly for what object he came, because he 
spoke only to my sister. 
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Was your sister in Dean-street ? Yes. 

You nave said that at the theatre wfi'-^aint 
■ Carlos the princess’s dress was ugly, mou- 
slroiis; what did you mean by those te[uis ? 
Because the habiliment o4 her royal highness, 
had,nu shape at all; it was a great cloak of 
common red stuif. . 

Did the princess come down to the pit with 
that cloak on? 

You have said that you youi;self uuulc 
many observations on what passed at the balls 
utLaBaroiia? Yes. 

What was the nature of those observations? 
r said, that during tlie evening the women 
who were at the ball went out willi the ser¬ 
vants all about the house, and 1 also saw them 
going intathc upper rooms. 

Did you make any particular obscrvaliom 
on what'passed at the balls themselves ? Not 
in the ball-room itself. 

Earl Grey. —On the night at Schariiilx, 
when you were ordered to take your bed and 
leave the room where the princess slept, 
where did you pass the remainder of the 
night? In a ruum >vhefe there were the 
countess Oldi and my si^r. 

Did you go to bed again ? I laid iny bed 
on the door, apd laid down again. 

Dressed or undressed ? 1 was half-dressed. 

How long ilid you remain there, before you' 
set out in the morning ? Four or five hours 
nearly, as far as l.can recollect; 1 cannot say 
precisely. - 

The following extract was read from the Let- 
. ter, dated 8th February 1818: 

“Tuvois, ma cbere, avec qii’ellc prompti¬ 
tude les ennemis dc notre gencrcusc bien- 
faitricc agissent toiijours;. il faiit qu’il y ait 
’ioujoiirs des espions aupr?»Kd’gllt-, car pas 
plulut j’ai etc partir dc Pesaro qii’on I’a sil, 
avec toutes les circonstanccs, dans la Capitate 
dc fEurope,” 

Wliat,did you mean by that passage in the 
letter ? 1 have already said that it is so long 
since the fetter was written that 1 cannot re¬ 
collect.. ' - . ‘ . 

Was that true or not? Many persons had 
informed ^emselvcs about her royal high¬ 
ness in Switzerland, where I was, in private 
’conversations. 

^You mc^t tlien to state, as of your own« 
knowledge, that the princess had enemies who . 
were acting bitterly against her, and that she 
was surrounded by spies ? t'he princess ber- 
sdf had told roe that she bad spie»-and ene- 
ipies. 

But that letter was written at Collombier;'. 
were you not speaking then of what you jenev - 
yourself? • I knew nothing myself; I spoke 
what she Jiad said to nie. 

The following extract* was xe^d from the 
Letter: 

« Mais voila-t-il pas que J’oubliois*de tc 
,con(ier une chose qui te sivprcndra autani. 
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rjiie jc I’ai et»: moi- mcnie; le -24 du Mois passe 
« taA’<»igQater cliez la tanlo Cldrc, on vinl 
me dire qu’un inconnu demdndail it me re- 
inctlre-une lettre, iie la voulant absoliiment 
pas toufier ii pcrsoniic: jc descendis et le iis 
montcr dans ma chambre; jiige de won 
otuiinciiient, apr^s I'avoir dccaclietce; I’on 
m’y promcltait une haute protection et une^ 
forlmic fort brillaute eti pen de^tems; ellc 
btoit sans signature; pour inegafantir de la 
verito i’on m’offrail de tirer chez le banqnier 
aiitanl d’argent que j'en voudrais; toncois-tu 
rien de si singulicr; quclqtics traits cenappes 
ii la phuiie de I'ccrivcur, ni’ont fail aisement ] 
dcconvrir lafoiirbcrie, et je n’ai pas hesile de 
tlonncr ma reponse dans des termes qui au- 
Tonlbien fail coinprendre, queje n'etois pas 
lout.ii fait dupe; je n’ai pii malgre tons mes ef« 
forts tire* aucun eclaitcissement dn porteiir, il 
agissait avec Ic plus grand mystJre. Tu vois, 
ma chere, avec qudlc promptitude les en- 
iicmis de outre gencreiisc bientaitrice agiswnt 
toujoura; il faiit ([n’i! y ait toujours dcs ewions 
auprfes d’elle, car pas ,pluU>t j'ai cl6 partle de 
Pesaro, qu’on I’a avec toutes les circon* 
stances, dans la capilale de I'Jiurope." 

Earl fJrpy.—You have now heard the letter 
read, is not the assertion that tiie princess’s 
enemies acted with bitterness, and that she 
was surrounded by spies, founded upon the 
fact that you have just stated, and not upon 
what the princess had told you ? It was upon 
%vhat the \)rincess had said to me,.tliat she 
was sui rounded by spies and enemies. 

Is not the statement of the fact of the ap-, 
plication to you at your aunt Clara’s immedi* 
alcly followed by that in which you have said 
that the princess is surrounded by spies? I 
have already told yon that this letter was in 
allusion that it l.w« been written to me that I 
might come tb England andtget a governess’s 
l)latc, if I had letters of recommendation, 

* When you wrote that letter, did you think 
that ihe Vact you have stated, furuishcd«ny 
proof of the princess’s being surrounded by 
spies? No; because the fact which I have 
slated had not taken place. ' 

Are you to no understood that the fact,^as 
staled in your letter, wSs not true } ‘ I had re¬ 
ceived such a letter, the letter alluded to, and 
what I added was a double entendre for my 
sister... 

Do you then mean by double'entendre, 
tbai you added wh.it was false to what was' 
true ?’ 4 added something. * 

Something which was lalsc ? I did'not do 
that in oisltir* do day something, which' was 
false, but I did it expressly that my sister 
might understand me, because I could not 
write freely to her. ' 

Wliat did you expect your sister to under- 
stnnil by this addition to what was true ? I 
wished my sBlEr to understand, that if she 
had been discharged by thb princess, I should 
iiave means of placing hen here. 

And it was necessary for that purpose to, 
say that a perswrhad offered you money upon 
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the prettxt of malcing*you a governess, which 
would ciiahlc you to in&kc a hrilli.'Mit fortune 
in .England? By my mentioniug money b 
meant to say, that I would pay the expenses of 
my sistca’s journey to England, becau|c I 
have always said, if my sister was dismissed 
by the p^nress, I would pay the expenses of 
her journey to England. 

tVas it necessary alsd, uphn that statement, 
to add,* “ you see that the princess is sur¬ 
rounded by spies,” for the purpose of making 
your sister understand it? I do not know 
I whether it was necessary, but I did it expressly 
that my sister might understand me. 

What your sister would understand from 
the statement that the pretext for being sent 
for as a governess was false, and that the 
princess was surrounded by spies, was simply, 
that you would pay the expenses of her jour¬ 
ney to England f And also to tell her that I 
should have the means of gelling her a place 
in England, because, before I quilled the 
princess, my siMer told me that she did not 
wish to quit, hccause, if she did, she should 
not know where to get a place. 

You have stated that you wrote to joiir sis¬ 
ter in this mysterious manner because you 
were afraid your letter would be intercepted ? 
Ye*. 

Of course you avoided stating in that letter 
that which would expose any person ? I 
would not positively say to my sister what I 
meant, because I was afraid she would be 
discharged after the letter would have been 
seen. 

Butin a letter which you were afraid of be¬ 
ing intercepted, would you write any thing 
which you thought would expose any person * 

I did not tlimly at that moment that it might 
do liarni, oi^xpose any person. 

You were not afraid of the name of that 
gentleman being seen by the persoqs who 
might intercept that letter, which yon wished 
'not to be mentioned to-day ? I haiUno ob¬ 
jection, because 1 knew that the gentleman 
would not come to the knowledge of it; but I 
knew that what was read to-day would be in 
the public papers;.and now that this gsiillc- 
nian is married, I should not wish him to 
know what has passed; 1 should not wish his 
.wife to know it. 

Vou arc understood to state, that you victfi 
anxious your sister should still continue in the 
rincess's service ? I wished her to remain, 
ut I was afraid she might be discharged, bc- 
oause I had been told so. 

Bu^ you were anxious she.should still re¬ 
main in her service ? Yes, at that lime; 

NSfwithstanding what jyiu had seen at the 
balls, at the #arona? It wa'l for particular 
reasons* because my sister could not remain 
at her home. 

Marqius of Buckingham .—^llad you any 
reason to believe that the princess was in f^t 
surrounded by spies ? I never saw any spies 
! in the house, that I knew as such. 

!'• Did any tiiie in effect write to you to invite 
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you to come to Englanjjl, by which yc^i might 
make a brilliant torti?nc in a short lime? 
Somebody wrote to nie to Switzrrlatur, that I 
niiglit come over to England, ‘and that I 
oliowld get a good.place, that I should be com- j 
ibrtably placed with letters cf recofinncnda- 
tiom j 

Did any person,write to tell you, that if you 
came over to England on this businq^s, yoii' 
might make a lirilliant fortune in a‘ short | 
time ( That is not what was written to me, 
but it was allusion I made, intended for 
my sister. 

Then it is not true that any such,ofFcr wds 
made to you ? Such an offer was not made 
to me, hut 1 did not think I did any ha’rni in 
writing so, because? it was an allusion for piy 
sister, and that 1 did not think it would do 
harm to any body. 

In point of tact was such an offer made; 
yes or no ? I tell you no such offer was made 
to me, not exactly as I said an offer. 

Was any offer to that effect made to you ? 
As I said before, it was written to me that if 
I came to England I should be placed advan¬ 
tageously as a governess. 

With reference to what passed at Scharnitz 
—when you were directed to leave the prin¬ 
cess's room, and you left her in bed, was the 
princess then dressed in the riding habit you 
have described? I had seen the princess 
dressed in thathabit during the.day when she 
was in bed, but [ do not recollect whether she 
had it on in the night. - 
Had you assisted to take off any part of the 
clolhes'of the princess during that night? I 
do not at all recollect that 1 assisted her. 

With reference ^ what passed on board 
the polacre, when you descended into the 
rooni where the princess was supposed to have 
taken her bath, did you perceive that in fact 
the princess had bathed, f rom wet linen lying 
about, or any other symptom ? 1 saw a bath,' 
and thchprincess told me that she had bathed, 
an4 advised me to bathe also, because it was 
hot, and that it would do the good. 

Did you perceive wet linjpn lying gbout, as 
if the princess had been in theb^h? 1 do 
not recollect seeing any lineq. ^ 

Did TOu find the princess in the same cabin 
in which the bath was when you wen?; dbwn?* 
The princess was in her own cabin' where her 
bed Was. . , 

But not where the bath was? As far as I 
can recollect, but I cannot be sure positively, 
the l»th was in the dining-cabin. 

£arlofD<T6y.—You have'stated, tluttthe' 
reason of writing in that mysterious m^yner, 
which has been aihded to, was for fear of 
thesbiett^'being intercepted?^ Yes., 

Had wqi^tcvioiisly given any clue to your 
aister^Qf was there any understanding be- 
twee&Jm aUd your sister, in what manner 
she vim^o understand this mysterious man¬ 
ner of writing, without other persons being 
acquainted with H? I do not reo^cct whe- 
iJ^r I had said any -thing'to my mster con- ‘ 
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corning tha^; but the morning that I out, 
we concerted together that wo shljlTril put 
marks in our letters that nobody was to mi- 
' derstand but ourselves; she told me that site 
would begin in the fitst letter that she would 
write to me, that she would use some mark 
at the foot of the letter, but I do not recollect 
I exactly what it was. 

Earl o(§i Liverpool .—You said that you 
think the; bath was in the dining-room, was 
there not more than one occasion on wliich 
the princess used the bath? The princess 
bathed on more than one occasion. 

You recollect more than one occasion ? I 
tecollect only two. 

On one of these occasions was the bath iit 
the cabin ? I know that I bathed in ilic cabin, 
but I do not know whether her royal higliijcss 
bathed in the same cabin; 1 saw that the luth 
whs in that cabin. * 

Lord Ellenborough. —By whom did you sup¬ 
pose that the letter you wrote to your sister 
would first rend ? I believed that my Ictti-i 
might be read by Mt. Pergprai or by the prin¬ 
cess. 

'Did you suppose that either Pergamior the 
princess wereacquainted with the names of the 
supposed persons mentioned in that letter ? 
I believed that the princess bad seen monsieur 

— . , but I did not know whether she knew 

! his name. 

Had any other circumstance occurred, ex¬ 
cept .that which you have stated relative to 
the letter at Fesaro, to induce you to believe 
.that the letters you wrote to your sister would 
be intercepted? Because my sister had writ¬ 
ten to my mother a letter which had been put 
into the postatPesaro; it had been taken up 
, at the post office, and then put back again 
into the post, and sothothiitgluild been altered 
I in the letter,. and*my sister said that she had 
no news from us. 

t Did that happen while you were at Pesaro ? 
[ Wh'iist I was in Switzerland. 

You^tate that at Catania you saw the prin¬ 
cess con^ out of the room in which Pergami 
had slept with a pillow underdier arm, was 
your sister present at, the time? As far as 
I can recollect my sister was in the ropm. 

Ho% long had you been in that room with¬ 
out leaving it ? I had not been out at all that 
morning.. ‘ ‘ ■ 

|. How long had you been awake? Ahout 
two hours. < . 

I '. You. state that at general Pino’s ypii saw 
Pergami go’into the prineq^s’s hed-roofl^ and 
that you do not know how lotfgf he'reioiuoed 
’ there, for.that you fell asleep; ks neanyas 
you can state, what tiuife elapsed between 
your seeing Pergami and your falling asleep ? 
As lar ,asl can recollect, it was n^riy n 

S [uarter’bf ah lipur, or half aiU^onr, before I 
ell asleep. 

At Naples, when you saw Pergami come 
in his shirt tOMrards'tne princess's room, how 
far were you then from the door by which you 
escaped ? Nearly four of five*paces. 
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How far was Perjiatni at tha.'limc from that 
doortyiTHi you first saw liim ? I %aunot,$ay 
])rccisely, hut 1 holicve it was about ten or 
elevci^ paces. 

Could Pergami have cotcr^ the princess’s 
room othcrwiso* than by the'door ^by wlych 
you escaped ? He had nut need to pass throng 
that door, he might have gone directly to the 
room of the' princess. 

On board the Polacrc, when on Jtbe voy¬ 
age from Jaffa, when the princess was sleep¬ 
ing in the teuton the deck, did you evcj see 
Ijprgami’s bed uiadd in the dining-room, as 
you passed through that room- every other 
night in your way to the princess’s - room in 
which you slept ? 1 have seen a bed in the 
cabin, but I cannot say it was Mr. I’crga- 
iiii's, because 1 have seen other persons sleep 
there 2 

Did you ever see Porgami sleep there ? ,Not 
after J^la. 

The following extract was read from thopre¬ 
ceding part of the evidence. ■ 

“ Had you previously given any clue • to 
your sister, or was tiiere any understanding 
* between you and your sister In what manner 
she was to understand this mysteriousmat^ner 
of writhig, without other persoqs being* ac¬ 
quainted with it? I do not recollect whether 
1 had said any thing to -my sister concerning' 
tliat; but the inurtung I set out, we concerted 
together tiiat we should put marks in such 
letters that nobody was to understand but our 
ourselves-; she told me that she would begin 
in the ficsl letter that she would write to me, 
that she V'ould use some mark at the foot of 
the letter; 1 do not recollect exactly wbgt it 
was.” 

Marquis Ze^jsdoan.—Did you ever re¬ 
ceive a letter Trum your sister contaming tlie 
^niark which you had agrded should be coni- 
iiiunieated tlirough your future correspon¬ 
dence ? 1 have only received a letter fronwny 
sister, hut I do uot recollect wliether there was 
any such mark—the letter which I mentioned 
before,, whichjiad been taken up at the post. 

If, then, you did ndt receive kroni your 
sister the mark tiiat if was agreed upon Be¬ 
tween-you should hq^inesed to her first letter, 
vvhy did you conceive that your sister would 
be epitii)ied to comprehend the dquble* mean¬ 
ing contained in the letter which has Iwen 
shown to you, without that mark whioh had 
been agreed upon between 3 *ou beixig annexed 
to itf We had not agreed upon that mgrk, 
as far as Itanffccdllcct, on this account; but- 
uiy sister told me, that when she would write 
to me, she would put a mark at the end of 
her tetter. 

If you then did not receive from ydur sister 
the mark tliatit was agreed upon between you ! 
should bcannSSed to her firstletter,whydid you 
conceive that your sister vdould be enabled to ! 
comprehend the double meaning contained in 
the letter which has been shown to. you, with- I 
out that mark which hod been agreed upon 
VOL. II. 
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hejiwceri ^’oii being anifhxed to it ? I helicvi: 
my Sister woidd understand me, hufj,! do not 
rccollcctifur wlut reason I believed $'o; - it is 
so long sincb this occurred, tliatit is impossi¬ 
ble I can mtactJy recollect. 

You arc understood to .have stated, ftiat 
you had tcceivcd a letter, inviting you^ to 
go to lingland, where you might h.ivean op- 
’ portunitv of being placed in t-umc siuiatioii us 
a gtqterncss,' that it would he advantageous; 
was that letter anonymous or signed ? Ttiat 
letter was not signed. 

In what language was it ? As far as I re¬ 
collect It was in ricnch. 

By whom was that letter delivered to yon ? 
I have already said that it was delivered to 
me at Collomuicr, but I do nut recollect by 
whom. 

Can you stale whether it was delivered by 
the post, 6r by an individual ? I do nut re¬ 
collect by whom it was delivered. 

State yes or no, whether it was by llic post 
or by an individual ? I do uot recollect it. 

Do you recollect from whcucc it was dated I 
I do not rccollct it. 

In point of fact, did you know, or had you 
reason to think yon knew, by whom that letter 
was addressed to you ? At this moiuent 1 
cannot say whether 1 had an idcaot that niu- 
nient from whom it- came. It is two years 
sinch this occurred; I never -thought of it 
afferwards; and I cannot recollect. 

Did you return any answer to it ? I do not 
recollect making any answer to it; I do not 
recollect tl^t 1 made any answer to it. 

Can you stale whether there was any thing 
contained in that letter bcsiiHs the fact you 
have stated, of the proposal to you to go to 
England as a governess? 1 do not recollect 
•whether there was any thing else. 

Have you the letter u6w iu yotir possession ? 

I have it not here, and I do not believe I have 
it at Colloinbicr, because when I miitled Cnl- 
'Idnibier I burned-my letters; not all my letters. 

Ea(f of Lauderdale .—^Was it the information 
contained in that anonymous letter whicli in¬ 
ducedyou to think of coming to linglund as u 
governess 1 had already liad llioughls of it 
before. 

Have you made any endeavours to gel a 

I ilace as governess since- you came to Eng- 
and ? 

Was the letter which your sister wrote,, 
which (vas opened and then put into the poat 
again, directed to you or to your motlicr? I 
cannot positively say, but as far as I recollect 
it was addressed to my mother. 

Is *Uiat the letter which you said was tlie 
only^c rdeeived from your sister, w-liich your 
mo'lher recci4^d at tlic*llinc you- were at 
Milan?* 1 heard that it was the only letter 
which had been itccived hdfore I wrote this 
one [the letter of the 8th of February i8l8.]^ ^ 
Was it received wlien you were at Milijiq ? 
No, before; after this one was wtitten my 
mother received two or three letters front diy 
sister. 

1 I 
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■ Wliich letter didyouV laotlier receive tit Ihe ness, and I waswillingto speak of the extreme 
time you were at Al ilftn ? Tl»at was'another kindness With wiiich she had trtatodvBC’; 
letter. » ■ '' Ewi of Lautkrdale .—Were joti sincere in 

Can you say, in all, how many letters pur .those parts of your letter w4iich» pjcak 
mother received from yOur sislenafiet pu the praises of the princess? In speaking'of 
qtiified Pesaro, before you left SwitEerlaiKl i* iheipersonal qualities, how she was good and 
1 cannot say exactly ho*w many sh^ ret:eived, patient, I was sincere, 
hut I know she did not receive many.. ‘ Is there any praise bestowed on the prin- 
Did she receive five ? I do not know. ccss.in this letter in which you were not 
Four? I cannot say positively }i«w hjatiy' sincere-?. I do not ■recollect whether all of 
she received, it is impossible. . them were sincere, but I recollect that the 

Ifo you recollect that in part of the voyage greater part were sincere, 
up the Levant Pergaini slept in the eating- Earl of Doni/cy.—,You have said more thap 

room, and the princess in the room adjoining? once, that at the time you wrote that letter 
Yes. you were much attached to her royal highness. 

You have said that upon two occasions, when diil that attachment cease ? This at- 
whcfi they were both in bed, Pergami in the tarhment ceased when I heard that her royal 
diuiiig-room and the princess in her cabin, highness bad said several things of me in the 
you saw them speaking together have you house of her royal highness; that several 
not ? Yes. * things pad been said of me in the house of her 

What did they say? I cannot recollect royal highness, 
what they said, but they spoke together. Was it in consequcuce of that attachment 

Do you remember saying, that at Utica you having ceased in the manner you have des¬ 
cent to the tlireshold of the door of her royal cribed, that you have been induced to come 
higiiness when she was in bed, and Pergami into this House to give ypfiV evidence ? No. 
in the room, and that site asked you for some- , What is your inducement to come ? 1 was 
tiling ? Yes. ’ . asked to come to declare ilic truth. * 

What did. she ask you for ? It is impossi- By whom ? By Mr. Sacchi, on the part of 
ble for me to recollect at present what she the commission. ' * 

. asked me for. You have spoken to the state of the outer 

You perfectly well recollect that she did ask covering of the large bed at Naples, do you 
for something ? .She asked me for something, recollect the colour of that covering ? Yes. 

I recollect. • What was the colour? White. 

And you do not recollect whtct? 1 do not You are quite sure ? White was the bed- 
recollcct what it was. . .cover. 

Do you remember saying, that altjerusalem .. The outer cover, not the sheets 1 Yes, the 
Pergami came nto the room, and threV him- outer cover, 

self on the bed, in a jesting way ? Yes. Earl of Mwtan .—On board the polacre, on 

Was the princess tliere ? Yes.. the return from Jaffa, there was a communi- 

What did Pergami say or do.upon tli^ oc-' cation between the tent an(Hhc^.dining-rooni, 
casion ? I onfy saw that he laid himself down was that commumcation open of closed during 
on the bed lauding. ' . the night ? The communication descended« 

Then you saw nothing but that Pergami into tlic dioiiig-cabin*. 
was onjhe bed and was laughing ? Y^s. Was it Open or closed during the night ? It 

Your attention is directed to the nigh^hen waaQ]%u auring the nighty from the upper 
you s^w Pergami with a candle in .his hand; deck.. 

how many paces was the door of the princess’s In spiking of the bath which was prq- 

room from the door at whttfh you «nadc your pared for the princess^ on board the Polacre, 
escape? I cannot.say'positively, J do not yoTi mentioned not Having seen any linen; 
recdliect, but it may have been three, four, state .whether that batlfwas fresh water, or 
or Itye prices. ^ , salt wajlcr ? I do not know whether it ims 

l^rd Falmouth.—If there bad been any wet fresh.or salt water: I do not recollect.*' 
lined in the bath-room on board the polacre, Do you happen to know whether, in that 
which the princess had used, would it have part of tlie worl^ it is usual for persons to 
lieeh, your ousitiess to have taken it away? use linen on-coming out of salt water^i Ido 
Eitlier ray business or my sister’s, • not know whether it is usual to make use of 

•, VVfheb you wdht into the bath-rooq> did- linenincomingoulofasalt wbt^ bath, 
yoti, in point' df. fact, observe any marks -Was the communication you have spoken 
whatever of the nrincess having uam the of, between the tent on deck and the cabin 
bath ?, I only reelect seeing ft.el>ath. below, always open, or only occasionaily oped ? 

Were ypu s^cere in the praisesof tHe prin- I cannot*recollect whether it was open every 
cess w^eioi^ou wrote that letter which has ‘ *».>•' 

Jbceatf^'l do you mean that the whole letter Did you cm see it shut at night? 1 do 

was^^ppitble entendre, of ^at only certain aot rei^Iect seeing it closed at night, 
pass^^ of tiiat letter were a.>doulde on- * 

tendm ? There were only seme pass^es of Ordered, that the further eonwderation and 
the Metier, because when 1 wrote’that fetter,* second roading of the said bUI'be adjourned* to 
I was extremely attached ^to her royal bigh- Monday next. 
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Monday, SejaemS^il 

T|je order of theday being4'ead forthiif 
furthff coniideration andsMl^d readjdg oT 
the Bill, intltuied ‘‘ An Aot tadepriVe*1ni^ 
majesty', Ac.,'* the Counsel were titled 
in. , 

Tlien George Pinarie and Edgnr .Gartton 
were called ha, and’haTing been sworn, 
were examined as follows: 

Have you compared that with the original 
which you read on Saturday [A paper being 


shown to live wilnc!>ics]?• [By each.]' NVe 
%ve.', , 

' Have you compared it toget^f. We 
have. • 

Is this a corral Chpy? It is. 

Have you .compared this with tlm oirigiiial 
letter to ihe'princess of Wales [Another paper 
being shown to the witnesses] 1 We bave^ 

> Have you agfped in the tr^nslatidns of those 
two letters HTwo papers being shown to the 
witUesscs] f • Wc have. 


The copies of the V.lters, and the translations 
of the same, were delivered in, and are as 
follow: 


Colfomhier,le 8 Fevrier 1818. 
CXidre et bonne Marictte; 

Qudkjuc tp n’aycs pas dit quatre motp pour 
moi dans ta derniere lettrc, je t’aimc pourtant 
trop pour n*pas te le pardonner, et e'est avec 
mi vrai plaisir que je tc reponds. Je suis cn- 
chantee, ma Sbnne socur, que tu sbis toujours 
parfaitcnient hcurcuse; qiioique je ne doive 
eu avoir aucunc ,doute, connoisant si bien' 
I’cxtreinc douceur de son altesse royale, et de 
tops ceux avec qui td peux avoir d raire. Ta- 
chez de tc cpnscrver toujours cette precieuse 
bienyeiliance, cn continuant toujours Ic'mdme 
g^nre de vie qui te I’a acqiiise.„ Que I’expe- 
riehcc nc te soit pas inutile 1 aye toujours de- 
vant Ics yeux Ics chagrins qui natssent de 
I’ctoudcric el dc I’inconsequence; tu eti.Usvu 
dcruicrement dcs prduves hssez rorter. 

Tu desires, sans doutc, bien dc savoir quel 
cst lua situation dans notre petit pays. J« 
t'assurc, ma chiire, que j’y ai dtd rc^ue'd’une 
inanibrc dunt tu ne tc rerois jamais d'idee. 
.T’ai etd fetec, rcchcrchbe, acciieitlie partbut 
aver, le plus grand empressement d Lausanne,, 
d Merger, et,(i Ciissonay. J’ai pass^ un mois 
cnlicr dans cette dernier *vi|lc, .oh l*bn m’a 
procure tons les amusement" possibles. Tu 
sais combien je dcsirois d’allcr en traiaeau^ 
Eh, bien ! tous les jours nous y falsioift des 
parlies; aii notivcl b.n nous avons eu bn char- 
'mant bai masque. Dans la seuupne qui a 
suivi, deux autres pares, les plus jolis qu'on 
aye jamais vu danapqite ville, et une iowite 
d’autres soirees dansantes dqnades par ma 
connoisance pour mqi; enfin,- tous les jours < 
e'etdit de nouvclles ibtes ct de «ouvelles tnvi*. 
tatioiis. Cenpois-tu qu’au milieu de ceSaom- 
hreux plaisirs j’btois tristc et lilencieuse; 
cbacun me plaisantoit aur* moo indifference; 
xnoi qui dtoit, disoit-oh, si gmeavant mon 06- 
part, jen'etois rdcbtinoisable; etcepen- ' 
dantje nep&vois malgrjd'moS efibrls me sur- 
monter. Ke devines>tu, ma bonne, quel dtoit 
l<^sq[et de ma tristessc profondc. Helas ! ce 
n'etoit que le regret et la douleur d’qvoir quiud 
S. A. H. ct de savoir qu’elle a mecqniiu mon 
caractere, e^qu’ellc m*a taxce d’ingratitude. 
Ob Dieu I je paverois Ia,moitie de mon sang, 
qu’cllepdt lire dans moil coeur; elle pourroit 
se convaincre du respect infini, de l’attache> 
nteot sans horoes> et de la parnite recoDhois* 


CoUumlner Slk Feb. 1818 . 
Dear and good Marictte, 

Although you have not said four words in 
your last letter, yet 1 love you too well not to 
pardon you fur it, and it is with real pleasure 
that I reply to you. 1 am enchanted, my 
ood sister, that you are perfectly happy; but 
ought not to doubt it, so well as I know the 
ejetreme goodness of her royal highness, and 
of all those with whom you may liare any 
thing to do.' Et^cavoiir to preserve always 
such valuable kindness, by continuing the 
same way of life which has procured it fur 
you. May experience not be useless to you! 
and keep always before your eyes lliC trouble 
which brises from folly and inconsistency; 
you have lately bad sumcient proofs of that. 

You will no doubt be very desirous of know¬ 
ing what is my situation in our little country. 
I assure you, my dear, I have been received 
in 'such a manner as you coiild have no idea 
*uf; I have been fetce*^ souglit after, and re¬ 
ceived every where with the greatest cor¬ 
diality, at Lausanne, at Merger, at Cassonay. 
J passed a whole month at tlie last toy^n, 
where every possible amusement was procurcti 
for me. .Y on know how fond 1 am of going 
on a sledge Well! every day Wn made a 
party foe it: at tlie beginning ot the new year 
we had a dtlightfnl masked ball; the follow¬ 
ing week two more dress balls, the best that 
have.bee* in this town; and a tmiubcr of 
other evening dancing parlies, given by my 
' friends on account of me; in short, every day 
brought some new parties and new invita¬ 
tions. Can you conceive, that in the midst of 
all these numberless pleasures 1 was sad and 
silent; every one quizzed me on my indiilbr' 
cnce; I who, said they, used to be so gay be- 
’ fore my departure, 1 was not to be known 
again; bUk spite of all my endeavours 1 could 
□q^^t the better of myself. Can you nut, 
my^ar, dmne the caus4,of all my deep sad¬ 
ness I Ala^ it was only the regret and grief 
at having quitted her royal highness, and at 
knowing that she had mistaken ray cltarioii 
ter, and taxed me with ingratitude. Oh God ! 

• Felee, received with parlies 

t Aller en traincau. ' * 
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sance quG je conservorai tbute ma vio pour 
ccttc aiiguslc persoiviG. Ma Marielte,'j’aa- 
rois bien desirbccrire il Mr. IcCbirtt^, pour le 
romcrcicr dii qu’il a cu pour itSoi; 

in-iis je n’ose, je qrains de Wniporlunerj dis 
I<ii qiie Ic pcu dc ligncs qii’il a cu la complai¬ 
sance de in’dcrirc m’ont en cftet dbtKig un peu 
de tranquillil6, pnisqu'il me fait c^pbrer un 
pardon. Je treTid)loi5 qnn S..A. 11. ne‘ li^t en¬ 
core ftch€e du tour que j’avois donnb^'di^ tAon 
voyage ;jugez de majoic en apprcnant^l^u’ellc 
n’en cbt crieant cn colbre, qu’au contraire ellc 
inVn domic la permissionen efi'et, co pre- 
texte in’clu fort utile; car tu coitnois assez le 
inondc pour soupfonner que j’ai etc assaillic 
de questions, particuli^remcnt par Ics grands ; 
car jc ne suis pas si valne dc croirc q’il in’ont 
tanl rccherclicc pour tncs beaux yeux, et qu’il 
n'y avoit pas duns lenr emprbsscmcnl un peu 
de curiututc. Ah, pourqnoi I’cspril de S. A. 
R. n’etoit-il point h cot6 de moi! clle auroit 
cu des preuves si je suia unc ingratc. Coin- 
bicn dc fois dans un ccrclc nomurenx, lorsqu’ 
avL'c tout I’entlioiisiasmc, qui m’animoit .Je 
1-iisois IVnuiucratiun dc ses grandes qualites, 
dc SOS fares taicns, dc sa douceur, sa patience, 
S I charitC; cniin, dc toutrs les perfections 
cju’elle poss^de ^ un si haul degrd. Combien 
dc foi.s,<lis-jc, n’ai-je pas vu les coeurs s’atlen-' 
drir,.ct s’dcricr, qiic Ic monde est injuste de 
causer tant de tourmens it une personne qui 
les lurritc si pcu, et* qui e.st si digiie d'etre 
jictirOuse! ' 
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Afaiictte, tu nc satirois croirc Ic bruit qii'a 
f lit uiun petit Journal; on sc Test, pour ^msi < 
dire, arr.irlio ;'toul le inondc I’a In. Madame 
(laulisa prie du lui pcrnietiru de la porter ^ 
l.a'isaiine; tons Ics Anglais qui y dloicnt dans 
te moment ont voiilu Ic voir. J’eti ai dtd en-' 
cbanleoj car lii sais quo j’y parloia beaucoup 
dc 1,1 ineillcure el de la plus.aiinablc|>rincesse . 
du iiioiMlc. J’y raconto^s Ires on detail tons les 
tr.iits dc scnsibililc, dc gencrositb, qji’ellc avoit 
iloiuic; la mauii:rc doiit one' avoit cte-refuo, 
applauilic, cbcric, diins tons Ics lieux qnc Vious^ 
aviuns parcouriis. Tii sais qnc lorsqn’iLjs’agit* 
dq parlcr de ccttc auguste princcsscjt^nc laris' 
.point, par consequent jnion Journal est en¬ 
core cmbclli cl sc sent de rcifnsion de mon 
etciir; luondcsir Ic plus grand ayant toujOurs 
^l6, poujr queS. A. II. flit rcconnue potlr cq 

? [u’«lw est vraiment, ct que plpine justice lui 
rihulue. Jc t’assurc quo quofqirelojgnbe, 
jd nlfn ai paq nioins co desir, el quo j’jfttrii-^, 
vailicrai tiaiq^fs i^c zcle, ct aii(|ant que ma 
iaible ,C3paPf6 puiirra me Je penuettrb. 

. CJoinmefu)i'ige.s bien, cc ite sera point pour 
j^’en ftro un nieritc, puisqu’dlc igttorera ton- 
joNirs/e^^b’clIc me soup^onne ni^mc d’ingra- 
titud^'^ill'iaib.cc sera uniqaemeqt-pottr coh« 
t< nrer;^«fi't»ar, qui trouvdroU w^'dmicc Sti- 
tisraclidn d.ms cellc charmantc reulsilc. 
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1 wonld siirre'od^.half my life, could she but 
read-niiydisart; 8b^ could then.be (^vneed 
. of the inffAite^resp^t, the unlitnilc^attach- 
nicnf; and peirfect gratitude, I «iall> always 
entertain fOr'het august person, 1 dhouid 
much have wish^, my dear Mariette, to have 
ijrfiUen to the count, to thank him for the 
kthdncssl he has^^hown me, but I am afraid 
■ to trouble him; tell him that the lew lines 
which he has had ^he goodness to write to 
me,, have in fact afforded'me a little tranquil¬ 
lity, since they made ine’bope for pardon. 

I was afraid her royal higlmcss would be still 
displeased at the turn I bad given to my jour¬ 
ney ; judge then of my happiness, when 'X 
learnt that she was not at’all angry at it, but 
on the contrary gives me leave for it: in 
truth, this pretence has been very useful *to 
me; for you arc sufficiently acquainted with 
the world to suspect that I have been -assailed 
with questions, particularly by great folks; 
for I am not vhin enough to tln^nk that I have 
been sought after so much only on account of 
my fine eyes, and that a little curiosity had 
no part iri their eagerness*- to sec me. Ah ! 
why was not the spirit of her royal highness at 
niy side? She would then have round whether 
I be ungrateful, llow often in' a numerous 
circle, whilst with all the enthusiasm which 
animated me, I enumerated hci' great 
qualities, her rare talents, her mildness, her, 
patience, her chari^-, in short, all the perfec- 
tions-which she possesses in so eminent a de¬ 
gree'; how often, I say, have I not seen jny 
hearers affected, and heard them exclaim, 
'how unjust is the world to ca'u.sc so much un¬ 
happiness to one who deserves it so little, and 
who is so worthy of being happy ! 

You cannot think, Mariette, what a noise 
I my little Journal has madq, It has been, if 
1 may use the cxnression, snatched at; every 
one has redd ,it>^ Madame Gaulisa begged 
me to let her carry it to Lausanne; all the * 
: English who were there at that time wishcrl 
to see ; 1 liavc been delighted at it, for you 
know i spoke in it a great deal of the best 
and'most amiable princess in the world, t 
related much In detail all the tiSits of sensibi¬ 
lity and of generosity which she had shcrWti— 
the manner in which she had been received, 
applauded, cherished, in all the places we hsal 
visited. Ton know, that when this august 
princess iq my subject I am inexhadstibte, 
consequently iny Journ-al is embellished wiUt. 
and breathes-the uffiision of my heart;*my 
greatest desire baying always been, thlstttro 
princess should' appear to be she r^y' 
IS, and that full justice should tie rendered to 
, her. • l assureyou, tliatalthou^ distanf^rftis 
not less my desire, and that I snail always en-, 
deavonr witli zeal that such may be Abe case,/ 
and as hr as my poor capacity will allolir. 
'As you may well judge, it' is to make -a 
merit Of itj'Sinte stro will always be ignorant 
of ivatid eisti suspects me of ingrathodei but 
it will only be to contcnt.my heart; ? which 
ivQuId fi.nd'a'swcct satisftKtim in this dborai- 
iiig success. . " 
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Mat.s voila Uil pas quc j’oubHois do to coa- 
fickii{)j^chuse qui to siirprcndra aulimt qua je 
I’ai aioi‘-Hi6tne. Le «4 dli mois ^asw, 
olfl'nt d gofiter cbez la tante Clerq, on .jiint 
me Mii'o qu'uo. inconnu deinandoit ^ me re- 
iiioitro unelettre, ne la absdluineat 

l<as confier a personne. • descendis, eltle fis 
nionter dans ina charabre., Jugc de’mon 
elonneiiiciilapr^s I’avoir dccachetd^ I’on in’y 
proposuitde partir pour liOpdrcs, Bousde faux 
jiretexte d'etre gouveroante. L’on m?jr ,pro- 
inotloil line haute protection, ct iine toriunc 
fort brillante eii peu de terns. Elio €toit sans 
signature; pour Qic garanlif dc la veritc, I’on 
in’odroit de lirer chez le banquier autant d’ar- 
gent qiie j’en vpudrois. Con 9 uis-tu rieii dc si 
singiilier! Quelqiies traits cchapp6s ^ la 
pliuuft.dd.l’ecriveur, tn’ont fait ais^inent de- 
couvrir Ja fourbcrie„ et je n’ai .pas hesit6 de 
iloiuicr mil' reponse dans des termes qui 
auront Men fait comprendre quc jo n’etoit 
tout ii fait dupe. .To n’ai nialgrc tous nies 
elibrU lirer aucun cclaircissemeut du porteur; 
il' ugissuit avee Ic plus gnand myst^rc. Tu 
vois, m;je chore, ^vec quelle promptitude les 
ennetnis de iiotrc genercuse bicnfactricc agis* 
sent toujuurs. 11 faul qu’il y ait toujours dos 
espions aiipr^s d’ellc, car pas ])lutdt j’ai et6 
partic dc Pesaro, qu’un I’a sii, avec toutes les 
circonstanccs, dans la capitale da I’Etirupe. 
E’oh s’imaginoit trouver en moi une personne 
vindicative, et fort anibilieure; inais, Dicu' 
inerci,je suis exempt de ces deux defauts; 
et I’argent acquis au depend de sou .r^poset' 
de sun devoir, ne mo tentera jamais lors 
niSine quc jc scruis dans la demise extre> 
mite. 

Le bon Dieu n’abandonne personne, encore 
moins ceux qui font cc quc liii cst agreeable. 
liontie lienimvfie mut mUux que eeintupt 
• dor^e, » 

Puisqiic, ma chore sdur, jc suis sur le 
tapis a’argciit, il faut puurtant que jc 
te dunne iiii avis. Economise autapt que 
lu pourrqs, retranebe toutes les cho^s qui te 
sciont superflues; si tii savuis le regret quc 
j’ai. de ne pas cn avoir fait antant! il me 
semble bieA que je n’ai fait aiicuuc ddpense 
extravagante, mais >’aurois pu me priv#r de 
bien de choses qui oi’etoicnt presque inutiles. 
Tiisaisquele i^Ado est..ic.i coinme putout 
ailleurs;Q,n s’itnagine que la princesse do 
. Oaltbs jette tout son argcn\ par les fenbtres, 
cb un.nio croit revenue avec une fortune con¬ 
siderable; par un espbeod’ameSur propre,’ et 
)K)ur-vanler encore plus sa geoerosUb, je ne 
vherclie; ^ dj^romper personne: par consd-' 
quent quoique j’ai grand besoin d’argent, je 
ii’cn ai encore rien osd deraander it mon 
tuteuM je sais me. moderer, et je no fais 
auciinc depense. J’ai bien le terns de refl^hir 
«t do penser. que sf j’avuis toujqqrs agi de 
inbtne, jewc me trouverois point dans la 
situation od je suis; Von doit s’economiser 
avitant que {^ssible pour lorsqu’on ne peut 
plus gagner. Prufites 'ile la le^on que je viens 
tie te donner, et assure tm .qu’elle te seta trbs^ 
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> But 1 had almosl.forgnttcii to confide to 
you a thing which will surwise you as .nuich 
as it has mo. The 34th of last mqnth 1 was 
takiu^some refreshment at my aunt Clara’.s, 
when X was in formed an unknown person dc- 
eired to deliver me a letter, and that he yould 
trust it y> no one else. I went down stairs; 
and desired him to come up into my room. 
Judge of iny astonishment when I broke the 
seal; a proposal was made to mo tu set olf for 
Londou, under the false pretence of being a 
governess. 1 was promised a high prolecliuii, 
and a most’-brilliaut fortune in a short lime. 
The letter was without sigUii.Uirc; but, to as¬ 
sure me of the truth of it, 1 was infoitned L 
might draw at the banker’s fur as much 
money as.I wished. Can you conceive any 
thing so singular ?' S$ome lines, esenped from 
the pen ot the writer, enabled me easily to 
discover the cheat, and I did nut hesitate to 
regly in such terms as must iiavc convinced 
him I was not quite a dupe. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all my eftorts, I could draw no eclaircissc-' 
ment from tlte bearer; be acted with the 
greatest mystery. You see, my dear, with 
what premptitucle the‘enemies of our gene¬ 
rous benefactress always act. There must al¬ 
ways be s|)ies about her, for no sooner had 1 . 
left Pesaro then it was known, with all its ‘ 
circumstances, in the capital of Europe. They 
thought to hud in me a person revengeful 
And very ambitioii.s; but, tliauk God, I adi 
exempt from both those failings; and nioitey 
acquired at thq expense of repose and duty, 
will never tempt me, though I should bo at 
the last extremity. 

The Almighty abandons no one, much 
less those who do that which is agreeable ta 
hijn. A good reputation is better than a golden 
girdle. 

Since 1 have introduced the subject of 
money, my dear sister, I must give you some 
advice. Ikononiisc as much as possible, 
retrench every superfluity; did yuur.but know 
the regret I feel in not having dotio 90 ,! 1 du 
not think I* mrer was guilty of extravagance, 
but I have notdeprivedmyselfor many tilings ' 
which wire almost useless to me. You know 
that every one here, as hisewhere, fancies the 
princess of Wales throws her money out of 
the vuindow, and I am supposed tu have re¬ 
turned witli a considerable fortune; from a 
species of seif.lovc, and to extol still mure her 
generosity, I do not try to undeceive any one; 
consequently, though 1 have great need of 
money, I have not yet dared to ask my 
guardian fbr any: I know how to be moderate, 
ai^ruq into no expense. I have time to re¬ 
flect, and t^think that ifri had always acted ia 
the same way, I should not be in the sitpation 
in which 1 am ;• every one should economise 
as much as possible a^nst the tiipc when 
one can no longer gain any thing. Brqfil.by 
tlie lesson I have just given you, and be 
assured it will be salutary to you, for 1 speak 
from experience. You will know Mr. Lc 
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ealotairc, car jtf tc parlf par exf^r^o^- 
aaimts que M; le No^te nV-pOTlfn risflrtS'^je- 
paqt^t. H itn si 

j'attcnda 83 rcp6ose un-.de ces jsui^. ^’ii 
devoit gtre perdu, qe BCKutfertdesagresabie, 
tant^ae ce.drap coiiteeher.t si j’svbisiiu, on' 
neJ’suroit pomt achet^, ms mm iiyaaius 
bon speacer ouroit fort bien pas'en psMMi^ 
Je regretteaussi bipn le velours,aont jetnoM^ 
bien priv^e-pour nidn clispeau, en le/a^tetit 
beaucoup plus petit; d’ailleurstious nelliveni 
pas eu pour lien pon plus, at les troit Louis 
▼sbnt Men aussi la peine de. des regretter, 

. sans compter luus les aufres brimborions; 
tcdit ccla ne vient pas en Jouant de la 
fMteV tJn sous ici, ct I’autre lit, forment 
bicntdt un livre, et il faut vingt quatre 
pour on Napoleon; vois-tu si je ne suis pas 
devenifc savante dans le calcul. Aussi je 
tc reponds qUe M. ia Notte aura bicn la 
lK)nt6 de tout payer, s’il a perdu quelgue 
chose; je ne lui ferai aucune gritce, et je lui 
ai ^crit a*nn ton mii marque assez que je ne 
snispas trbs satisfaite dc sa negligence. 

Mats, ma cliere Mariette, j’en apper^ois 
qtje 'j’si'presque fini ma iettre sans'te parlor 
de nos chers parens. Notre bonne mbre est 
passabiement bien, sonoppressjon et ses mSux 
d'estohllH! la tourraentent encore queiqueibis, 
imuB iMin’cstrien cn comparaison de ce qu'elld 
3 soidTcrt cet bte. Ton pere est fort bien. 
Henriettc est totijours charmanteje - Ifti' 
domte tous les jours de leCons d’ccriture et de' 
lecture; elle roud tres vibn, et repasse do* 
Ribme; eHe m’a deja tepassb phisieurs iraises 
etq^uclqijes rObes, dont j'aietb bien conteole. 
Son db^r de vbyager est toujoiirs le m&ine; 
fats, JdHe'priO, tout eel|ue tii pourras pour la 
•placer; jo suis convainruo qu'clle ne to 
donncra atictrh chagrin ni'uuctm meeontepte* 
nibnt; die a cncorO cliangb k son avantage; 
cite e^t gale ot totijours de bonne humeur, 
douce,-complaisantc, enbn, d'un earaetbre'd 
sc'&irc aimer partout ou die ira, edr elle a on 
<s»ur excellent, et elle sait sc contbnter de 
tout ce qnt.sC presunte. Marguelritc est tout 
il tUit aim able, d’line jolie tgubc, et d’une 
Idle gaietS qii’on seroit b demi mortr qu’elle 
^ous teroit rirc. Louise est aussi bid! * jentillc. 
Jet'asstire, tna chdq Marietta; qu'elles out 
toutes tort changg ft leur avantage, et je suis 
ftrf ti^lrtile d?dles. •» _ 

Je suis depuis le mois dc Janvier -A 
Coiiombier, dans ma chambre favorite, oik 
Pod k'ftit r(ue]que reparations; 'parqStempii^ 
line fort bonne clieminec, et un petit cabinet,^ 
bS’ie'pOuChe. Je vais fort souvent fairc des’ 

f iel^tclepur^ dans nos environs,'etje ^spois 
6rt'8«Hiveiftd^ visites, ce que mi donii'iUQ 
dyiii^tionf* It me se^ble que je 
t%3^bsmb dirc-^et qns pense-tu, m»chere 
licrtkisc;^ dfr 'fefre't .Ne 'te«'Ri&riee*tu'poiiit? 
Qiic Monsr. ^ ?■ 'Mdt potir m»t, 
its^tfe ami?,?que Jc'ye betis ttNijotlrs'phdule 
mpki^tiaiice pbor' le' ntarit^; mid oCoirsr; 
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Ni4te ddtifemd , 1 fprotd 

te blaftiqt SHad at Parts 

andvW' one o^ti^e day«i. IlviMHiw be 
lodh^lt would be iwrjr disagiiseidile^ayili^^e 
clofoeo8ta«,aBia$^di^ti.it'Li^ it 

sbo^ .not,Wn pumhi^i^. as > my 
meinier ha» mgM|d..spiBooer and might vety 
well have dopttwHwnt iti' l.rcgret also the 
rdvet yerymuch^ «f which X have.shortened 
myself -for. my «bat, .ip ^irnkpig'. it .much 
smaller ('^ipes tliateitliar 

for nothing, aad the Uudn^w are well worth 
lamenting, without reckoning the other 
baubles; all that docs not come by.,«histltBg 
for it; a sous here and a sous there.soonmakd. 
a livre, and twenty>four livres' make a 
Napoleon; you see 1 am beconie'an adept in 
arithmetic. 1 will answer for it,. Imwevef, 
that Mr. Le Notte * sb^ have thegoodness 
to make all good if he have lost airy thing. X 
shall show him no fivoiir, and havp wntten 
to him in such amarmerafl suScien|Iy shows 
I am not very well satisfied with bis negli-' 
gence. 

But, my dear Mariette,,! .perceive I have 
almost finishrd my letter without speaking.of 
our dear rdatbns: our good moflicr^iq, 
tolerably welL though her asthma and |»iQ| 
in her‘bowels torment her sometimes, 
nothing compared to,.what she has suffe^ 
this summer. Your father is very 
Henrietta is always cliarming; 1 give her 
every diy-lessons in'-writiog and reading; 
she sewe very well, and iroiu as weil; she 
has already ironed several frills .for me, and 
some gowns, with wliich I am very well 5atu.> 
fipd. iler aesire of traveHing is^the same ; 
pra^ try to get her a situation; 1 am eoti. 
vinced'she will give you no cause to regret it. 
(She is much aTlered tor tlj[e'beUcr; sire is 
ray, and' always in good humoui^ mild, ob-> 
hging, in short, ef\i character to make herscU' 
beloved wherever she gcwii, for she has am 
tsxcejlent heart, ana. knows how to be con..; 
tented ipsdl situations. Mai^aret is entirely 
amhiblcj of a pretty figure, and so.lively, that 
she 'makes one half dea^ with laughing: 
I.ouiM is also very gemeel; Icsm&ire you, dear 
Mariette, they are all cljwoged very much ibf 
the belter, and I am quite contetrte(h.:witl) 
Iheni. / * 

• - 

J have been, since the month of Jaflunr^ 
in my favourite chamber at Colintnbicr, where 
sdfaiCTepairS hav0<bcbp done; 'fi>rdla»tol£, a 
good diimney; add a AdaU i^ioet^ 
vHherem!l sleep. 1 i^ton tidike Jjltdeilihcur* 
slobs in our environs, and fliekfuendy twelve 

vhitSv'whicn afford .mc-emne'.ambtobtoi^^ I 
think 1 -hear you say, well dean LouiMtvfh'at 
do you mean to do? Woidb yoa rmkivy? 
What dpes' Moek.-'*—-Hof ‘ ,l will- tell 
you, word for word; I every dkiytbcl'-araye 
and*^ Mdrsc repugiMnca -to,^inarria4e..^o'Alr. 
bad dopai^ in his powbt to« iadaoe 
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ef^inst her Majesty. 

a fait tout son possible :pour nte 
fairc lOl^onlu- i accepter ub’ coefir que (KuH 
il me'^^e depuia septans.' N’esi-ce pas une 
conspwee l>croU]^ue, et fort peu di^no dtr' 
si^ldJ:o^* noils vivons. • Cependant, ^e. bHtn 
ai point bte eblouie, et quoiqti’il sditrteho, 
charmant, ct aimable, jc n'ai point ,vdulu 
rcuicr Ic rufus que je iui da il* y a quutre 
ans. Si cola t'amiisc, je tc dirai que j’ai 
encore plusieurs autres courtisans, non nioins 
avantageux que Iui. Je suis peut-btre bien 
sottc dc les refuser, car ils valent indnincient 
niictix que inoi ; pcut-felrc m’en repentirai-je 
quelquc jour, car tu sais le proverbe' “ qui 
refuse muse;” mais je ne saurois qu'y faire; 
les derniers evdnemens que me sont arrives 
ni’ont fail n&itre une esp6ce d’anlipathic pour 
tons les hommes. Je nc veux avoir d« 
liaison, ni de communication ‘avec aucun. 
Jc n’aime et nc cheris que la douce libertd. 
ct jc vcDx la conserver aussi. longtcms que je 
poiirrai. Cliere Mariette, jq • t’tn conjure, 
imiie mou cxcmple, ne vas pas au muins 
sooner a tc marier; ma mere et mui te le 
defendent, aussi *longtums que' S. A. K. 
voudra bicn tc garder aupr^s d'ellc. Tu ne 
peux avoir dc bonheur plus parfait, c*est 
impossible; garde toi bien de former aucune 
liaison nfrelation avec personae; tu es trop. 
jeunc pour ceia; rcste libre, et je t'assure que 
tu en seras mille fois plus heureuse. Je ne 
te recominandc point la sagessc, je te connois 
trop bien pour me m<iftor de toi, et pour- que 
jc tc soiip^-oniie d’en manquer; car quoiqu^on 
aye pu dire dc moi, jc scrois mortc plutdt qug 
dc Tabandonner un instant, ct dc me de- 
tourncr du vrai chemin de la vertu; e’est le 
plus |)recieux bien que nous possedions; jVi 
sii que quclqucs personhqs ont doule de ma^ 
conduitc; mais‘’n’ai-jc pas les temoins de 
Dicii ct de lua conscience! Ne Sufiisent-ils 
, ])us k ma truiKpiilitc? Pcrsbnne, du motns 
lie pourra me les enlevcr.-^Non, je n*ai rien 
il me reprochcr de ce cote'la, et tu le»Bais* 
iiiissi bien que moi, par consequent j^puis te 
dunnec dcs avis avec la certitude que In les 
suivras, d’autant plus que ce sent aussi ceux 
de noire mbre. • ^ 

Chere sCeur, si tif I’oses mets moi aux 
pieds de S. A. R. ^n la suppliant d'agr^r 
mes tr^s humbles respects. Ne manque, 

S ^, j« te supplie, lorsqu'elle te parlera de 
oi, de tftcher.de la convaibere que mon 
repentir de lui avoir tlep]A cst toujoiirs ie 
incme; que je la conjure deme rendre sa' 
bicnveillance. Sache moi &'dire, si S. A. R. 
cst toujodrf aisoutfee contre moi, et s’il n’y a 
. pas d’apparence d’un eulier pardon; mais dis 
moi toiyoufs la verite. T&che aussi, je te prle^ 
Mariette, de persuader a S. A. R. que je lui 
suis, et serai toiijours si enticroment devouee, 

S i’aucun samiirc nc me qoutera cherpour 
le, et flu'eUc pourroit n^^me disposer de ma 
' vie, qui lui sera en tous terns consaerce. Dis 
aussi i\ monsieur Ic barnn, que je suis trH 
sensible a son souvenir, et que je Ic supplie 
d'agreecr I’assuraucc de ma plus parimte 
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me to accept a hmir^ which be<sifrs'he has 

I reserved, ffor mfr thesb seven ycai»...^bai 
eroktd constancy, and little worthy of-the 
age in' whicR w« five. 1 have noVbowever, 
been daseled by it, and althougli hedifs vicli, 
charmittt, and. amiable, I wouU notUeuact 
the refill I gave him four years ago. Xf 
this amiise you, 1 will tell you 1 have several 
other lovers, not less deairwle than he; 1 am 
very itolish perha{« to refuse them, for they 
are infinitely better than 1 am; perhaps I may 
one day repent il. You know the proverb 
“ qui refuse muse,” (he who will not, &e.) 
but 1 cannot do otherwise; recent events 
have created in me a sort of antipathy to all 
men. I tan have no tics, no communications 
with any oT them. I love and cherish sweet 
liberty alone, and wish to preserve it as long 
as I can. Dear Mariette, .1 conjure you imi¬ 
tate my example, never think of marrying. 
My mother and 1 forbid it as long as her 
royal highness shall wish to keep you in her 
service. You can have no greater happiness, 
it is impossible. Beware of forming any 
attachment or tie with auy one; you are too 
young for that; remain free; be assured you 
will be SL thousand times more happy.* 1 do 
not recommend prudence to you, because I 
know you too well to distrust you, and to 
suspect you do not possess it; for wlialever 
may have been said of me, I would have died 
rather than abandon it an instant, ami 
deviate from the strict path of virtue; the 
most precious good we possess; yet I have 
knCwn some persons have suspected my coo- 
duct; but 1 have God and my own conscience 
for witnesses. Are they not sufficient for my 
peace? at least no one can deprive me of 
them.—No, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with on that head, and you know has well as 
.myself, therefore 1 can give you advice, with 
the assurance that you will follow it, especially 
as it is also that of our mother. 


Dear sister, if you dare, place, me at the 
feet of her royal highness beseeching her to 
accept jay humble respects. Da not hdl, i 
entreat you, when she speaks to you of me, to 
endeayour to convince her that my repentance 
for. having displeased her is still the same; 
that I conjure her to restore me to her favour. 
OTcll me if her royal highness is still so very 
ang^ with *ne, and if there js noXany appear- 
anceftf a full j^don; but tell me always the 
tniin. Try also, I praj(. you, Mariette, to 
persuqde her royal highness tiiat loto'ahd 
always shall be^o entirely devoted :to bei^ 
that no sacrifice 1 could make for he’e 
would - appear too great, and that * ifoa 
might even dispose of my life^whkh ^T1 
for ever be consecrated to her. 
baron also, that L am very 'sensible of 
‘membrance, and beg hhu to accept Iffie 
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rfcconnoissancc. ’Embrilsse,; pour ' la 

charmaiiie Victerine}'’ reitere, e,ucor6,'m«H 
reincrcinieos a Munb'.'le Comptc;%tr assure 
le ([ue je n’oiiblierai jamais sOs botkt6S 
«Iert46res.' Ra'ppclle moi an fiouveiiir de; 
Blad*. la Coratesse, de Mad*.-.Liria, et d^' 
Mens'. William, en les priant de/'reyfevoir 
Tassurance do mes sinecres amities. 

Cbere Mariette*' si je voujois tedire tous 
ceux qui t'envoyent saiiier,’'il me fauaroit au 
mo'ins deux aiitrcs pages, ca^hacun a'interessp 
' beaiicoiip i toi, et Ton ne cesse de iaire des 
voeux pour la cobtinuatioa de ton bonheur. 
'fu t’ioiagine pourtant que les plus sinclircs se 
font ehez nous. 

Tu dirais & Mobs'. Ilieronimus ^que John 
•cst ibrt bicn, et quo Mons'. S. est tres content 
de lui siir tous les rapports; I’on a point pay6 
k pension; disd Mens'. Ilieronimus, que je 
k prie d’envoyer d’abord, it la reception dc 

cettc lettre, up ordre a Mons'. --- pour 

les six Mois de sa pension, et de s'addrcsser & 
moi; mais-qu’il nc tarde pas, car j'ai'besoin 
d’argent. II me semble que tu ne ferais pas 
mal cn mtime terns d’envoycr les deux 
Napoleons, et pour iinir 25, si tu Ic peii^. 
C’cst moi qiii t’envoye la robe. 4 la place des 
dentilles; je pense que tu I'aurois garnie dc 
niousselioe. Fais mes complimens a Mons'. 
Hier. et dis lui que la premiere fgis que 
j’^crirai, je lui ferai plus de ^details de sons 
fils, pareeque j’eSpere avoir plus dc plfufe. 
J’aimerois bien savoir de quelle, mviiere on 
fait I’encre avec cetle poudre. qu’il m*a 
donn^c, el ce qu’il a fait de ce deux tableaux 
que je lui avois remis 4 la Villa d'Este. Adieu, 
cbere et bonne soeur; nous t’embrassons tons 
de tout noire cccur. Uue reponk d’abord s’il 
t« plait. 

IVSoeur, Looise de Moxf. 

(Address)—A Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, 
Mariette Eron, & Pesaro. 

Aitesse Rdjrale;. 

C’est a genaux que j’ecris ^-ma'genercuse 
bienfai trice,, la auppliant de pardonner mon 
bardiesse-; mais je ne p^is reslster up pre* 
sentement. D'ailleurs je auis convaipciie, 
que si son altesse royaVe connoissoU l’aiTrcuse 
Situation dans kquclleje suis, elle ne seroit 
point oifcnsde dc ma temerite. 1^ ibr'ce 
aesprit'me manque pour supporter mon mal* 
heur; j’en suis accablee, et je suis plt^ que 
persiiad^e«que je siiccomberai; je me sens 
(I’un'c faiblesse afi'reusc, ‘une inquietude mor- 
telie me consume intefieiirement^ et ne me* 
kissc’pas un mopient de tranquillitc. JJoe 
tbuk de Tefiexions stir les bontes pass^de 
son altp6^ royale, ct:sur mon apparente ingra- 
tiliide, iiWioeablent. Que son mtessc jroyde 
(laigde prendre pitid de moi ;.qu’'elle daigse me 
rendre ea precieuse bicnvieliaiice queje viens 
malbeut^uscmeiitde perdrepar le plus funeste 
iptprudotice;jqiie jefrepoive cettc douce convic¬ 
tion avantqoede mourir.de. douleur,elle pou'rra 
teule me rendre & la vie. 

• J’oscencuR conjurer, supplier la coropas-' 
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afturajice of my pwfKt gmtitude. -F.mtwacc 
ftijr'Bjc the Cbaimii^'Victorine; ^repeat ^gts 
my thanks tO'thd count, and as^ntmv^nn. I 

• shall never forgeabis'kle kindness'. Kgiq'ert- 
ber me to thei.wuniteita;'Madamei'Livia, and 
Mr,cWiHiani|abe^ing tlicm to 'ri^civd' tl>c 
assurance o^iuy tin^re friendship. 

'■ . -'i-i 

Dear Marrette,'i'f.I were to te|l you all tho.se 
who send you saliAaliojts, I sliould want two 
more pages, fpr cverjr.ohc is much interested 
for you, and they ne\^ cease to'pul up v5ws 
for your continued happiness. You are sen¬ 
sible, however, that the most sincere are made 
by us at home. 

You will tell Mr. Ilieronimus that John is 
quite well, and that Mr. Simonin js very well 
pleased with him in all-respects-j Iris board is 
not paid for, and tell Mr. H. on'tbc receipl of 
tills letter i beg lie will immediately send an 
order to Mr. Demolin for thc^ix monlhs 
board, and address it to me; he inusl not 
delay, for I have need.of money. You will 
not, } think, do wrong, to send me at the 
same' tinte' the two Napoleons to make* 
up twOnty-five, if you can. It is I wlio send 
you the gown instead of the lace; 1 think 
you should .trim it with muslin. IMak^ 
my compliments to Mr. Ilieronimus, and kll 
him the first timie I write again,'I will give 
him more particulars respecting his son, be¬ 
cause I hope to have more room. 1 should 
wish'much to ktiow how ink is made with 
that powder which he gave me, and what he 
^as done with the two pictures I delivered to 
him at the Villa d’Este. Adieu, dear and 

• good sister; we enibrace you cordially. A 
reply at once, if you please. 

Your Sister, . Louisa de Mont. 

8th Feb. 181^. Miss Mariette Bron, 
p at FfesarO, 


Royal Righness; 

It isfon my knees that I write to my ge- 
neraus benefactress, beseeching her to paroou 
my boldnessbull cannot resisUa foreboding, 
Besides, 1 am convinced that if her royal 
highness knew the frightful slate into which 
I am plunged, slie wouliinot be offended at 
. my temerity. My spirits cannot support my 
misfortune;'lam overwhelmed by it, and lajfc 
more than persuaded, that I shall sink iiii^ 
it; I feel a. dreadful \yeakness—a mortal in¬ 
quietude consumes n)e internally, and does 
not' Ibave me one moment of tranquillity. A 
crowd'of reflections on th^ paU. goodness of 
her royal highness, and on my apparent 1n- 
rulitude, overwhelm me. May het royal 
ighne^s deign to:take pity on me; mayshb 
deign torehtord to me her precious favour, ', 
which I "have just unhappily los^y Uie most 
melancholy iluprudqi^c. MayTrecciyo that 
swdet a'&Ursuiee beferc I die of gi^cf: it alone 
can restore me to life. ' 

I dire' again to conjifre, to supplicate the 
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•ioD et lacldaMoeedeionalttssenjfsi*, pour 
qu’Aie lalaoeorde ilexti^me fiiveur d’aii^ntie 
ces deox lettres fatales; lea savoir dans lea 
maina de aoa y.te8se r^ale, et .qu’elloa sen' 
viront conatamment de teincHa centre ma co^ 
duite passed, me mil ao dernier suppllM; 
I’averaioD que yai merits de la part (»,V>n 
altesse royale, au lieude'diminucsr, ausnaente- 
roit par lour lecture. Je me pemoets (fassurec * 
4 son altesse royale, qu’il n'y a que ces deux 
graras 4 moi aeeeid^ qui puissentme rendre 
Pexisteoce, et me redonner le repos que j’ai 
perdu. Ma faute est tr^s grave, U est vrai, el 
irripatable; mais I’amour est aveugie; com* 
bien de fautes n'a-t>il pas fail commeltre m^nie 
aux plus grands hommes. J’ose me Haller 
que c’est une raison de plus pour que son 
altesse royale daigne m’accorder les deux 
favours que je prends la Uberte de lui de- 
maitder. 

Jeme pcrmets encore de recommander H 
la bienveillance et ^ la protection de S. A. R. 
ma soeur Mariette, de m&me que celle qui est 
ea Suisse. S. A. U>adaign6 mefaire entendre, 
que peuUetre elle pouroit venir prendre ma 
place; cette esiwrance adoucit bcaucoup mes' 
peines. Ce seroit encore un acte de biCnfai. 
aance, car mes sceurs n’ont qii’une fortune 
trbs mediocre, el ce n’est pas dans moire 
pauvre petit pays oil on peut en acquerir. Je 
suis persuadee.que S. A. U. n’auroit jamais 
lieu de se repentu de sa grande bonle, et de 
eon extreme complaisance envers une jeune 
fille qui a toujours su gagner I’estime et 
l'amiti6de tous ceux qui Pont connue pet« 
eonellement. Je ne saurois assez rdmercier 
S. A. R. et monsieur le baron, de la bonte 
qu'ils ont eu d’envoyer Ferdinand pour m’ac* 
compagner; il^pourtnoi toutes les alien-* 
tions et les aoins imaginabjes. Je ue sais de 
quelle manidre reconnoitre tapt de bientaits; 
mais je vais lacher par ma condiiite future de 
les mcriter, et de regasner I’opinioa favujabloi 
dont S. A. R. avoit daigne m’honomr dans 
mes jours fortune. * 

C’est avec les senlimens de la pirns paffaite 
soumission dl du plus entier devouementuue 
J’ai ritonneur d’etre^ de S. A. R. la plus 
obeisante servants, 

* Louisb se Mo»t. 
^ Rigaini, le 16 Novembre, isir. 

Then Luigi GaUini wadcalled in, and sworn, 
and examined as follows by Mr. Parke, 

' throqgh^hft interpretation of the Mar- 
chose di spineto. 

Of whatr country are you a native ? Blcvio. 

Is iliat on tho lake of Como ? It is. 

Of what trade are you ? A masen. 

Did you work at the Villa d’Esle at any 
lime ? I Btd. 

For how long did y<^ work at the Villa 
d'Este? About fifteen pays, a iitUe mote or 
a litUe less. 

During that time were you employed upon, 
VOL. U. 
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compassion and the claiaencyof her royal 
highness, that she will grant me the extreme 
favour of destroying those two fatal letters; 
to know that they, are in the hands of her 
Yoyid highness, and that they will constantly 
lM»r tesUmony against my past comkiot, 
places ma ih the extremity of distress; the 
aversion yvhich 1 have merited on the part of 
her royal highness, instcaj of diminishing, 
would he increased by reading them. I allow 
myself to assure her royal highness, that it is 
only the granting of these two favours which 
can restore me to life, and give me back that 
repose which I have lost. My fault, it is 
true, is very great and irreparable; but love 
is blind; how many faults has be not caused 
even the greatest men to commit. I dare to 
Halter myself this is a further reason why her 
royal highness should condescend to grant 
me the two favours which 1 take the liberty 
of asking of her. 

I also presume to recommend to the favour 
and protection of her royal highness my sister 
Mariette, as well as the one who is in Switzer¬ 
land. Her royal highness has condescended 
to give me to understand, that perhaps she 
mij^t be allowed to supply my place; the 
hope of’this greatly alleviates my distress. 
It would be also an act of beneficence; for 
my sisters have only very Iknitcd fortuDcs^ 
and in our small poor country they arc not to 
be acquired. I am certain her royal highness 
would never have cause to repent her great 
goodness and extrema kindness towards a 
young girl who has always succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the esteem and friendship of all to whom 
she has been personally known. I cannot 
sufficiently thank her royal highness and tho 
baron for their kindness in sending Ferdinand 
to accompany me; He has paid me all the at¬ 
tention, and taken all the care of me 
imaginable. I know not how to acknowledge 
so many benefits, but I will endeavour by iny 
future conduct to merit them, and to regain 
the favourable opinion which her rttyal high¬ 
ness hafl vouchsafed to entertain for me 
during the days of my happiness. 

It IS with seniiments of the most entire 
submissicAi and the most perfect devotedness 
that I have the honour to be, her royal high¬ 
ness’s most obedient servant, 

• Louisa nx Mont. 

Rimini, the 16th Nov. 1817. 

• 

the house of Guggiaro? I builtibe house of 
Guggiaro. 

VVno was Guggiaro ? His Christian name is 
Santino, aiM he w^s agent at the Villa d’Este, 
as he the agent of the princess ? Yes. • 
Do you r^ollcct a mexning when you were 
employed rn making a comice ? 1 do not re* 
member the day^ but I remember that I waa 
working at the cornice. 

Was Guggiaro at this house, at thatt|m« 
when you began in the morning ? Guggiaro 
told me the njght before, to get reaay ml iho 
materials to wutk, such as the plaster of Parity 
t K 
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^arblu, sand, and all cth«T thiiifis nwissatjfj 
for [ was working by rbHkhKV, ' -*• 

Was Guggiaro at tfie hd^e'Tn the niorniilfg ? 
He was at the Villa; '1 MHecbat Hnepkifeee 
till nine o’clock,'waiting for fhe .material^ 
whicK, he bad protnised to send mo, «nd He 
did not' send those materials; and.aa 1 had 
fifteen or twenty men, I set out to go. to the 
Villa d’Este to look after the agent, in order 
that I might obtain the materials. r 

W hat distance was the fatlore’s house from, 
the Villa d'Este? Guggiaro dwells in the 
house of her royal highness. 

How far is the house which you were 
making from the Villa d’Este? Three gun 
shots, 450 paces about. 

When you got to the Villa d’Este, did you 
enquire for the fattore ? I did, I went into 
the kitchen of the fattore. 

Did you go into any other place to look for 
him ? I did. 

Did yoii go up stairsI did. 

Were you in a large room when you got up 
stairs? I went into a room, but it was not a 
great room, it was a room. 

How long did you wait there ? For a mo¬ 
ment; 1 opened the door and looked, and saw 
a good many doors, and I was rather out of 
humour, for I had lost a great deal of money 
on account of so many men being upon my 
back that day, and without work, therefore I 
opened the door and shut itagaiu. 

When you opened a door whom did you 
see ? I saw the baron and the princess who 
were both sitting. 

W hoin do you mean by the baron ? Baron 
Pergami. 

On what were the baron and the princess 
sitting f They were sitting both togetWr, the 
baron iiad his right arm round the neck of,the 
princess. 

What were they sitting upon? WheUier 
it was a sofa, svhether it was an easy chair, 
whether it was a small bed I do not answer, 
because 1 was there only a moment, I was 
confused.' 

How was the princess dressed as to her 
bosom ? She was uncovered so [passing his 
hand across his breast.] * ** 

‘ In \vhat position Was the princess, can you 
describe that? She was sitting. 

' Was any one else in the room besides the 
baron and tlie princess ? 1 saw no one else. 

When you opened the door, what did 
haron-do ? He took away his arm froni the 
neck of the princess, got up and told me, 
wiiatdoyou want from here you dog. 

Jirtetprefer.’—The exptesaion* is ratheC 
slron^r;' it isRazza di cane,” son of a 

What did'you sayuo the bacon? I told 
min,'yoH ihusC excuse me signo'r baron; I 
MtAe here {O' look after the fattore, for 1 hav e 
got sohfiaify men, and I want the materials to 
Midke the men work. 

make: any reply to that? 
}te'told)md-that‘'tbat‘ Walmot the apartment 
of the factor. ' . , . . 


BiU qffiditif had pMaltiet [1986; 

j Did,’|)rOtt:«vep bee ‘ifteKlhatjifhe Aideess 
and Plifstoi together arany ttiahA > I'^saw 
Thpm another time. ft 

^ ' Where'iWeretUey-when yoti^eina them'to- 
.gether? 'Thpy wcreooUiR^down tbolaira, 

lAd you'eeo thent do any thing to each 
other at that time ? I' saw them descending, 

‘ and standing just a moment on die stairs, 

tor I was crossing. • 

Did you see Uieih at any-oUier time; ex¬ 
cept that which yoii hare .last described f 
1 saw them three or four times on the back of 
an ass; for they were passing in front of A 
house which I was building on account of the 
factor. 

Was Pergami himself walking or was he 
riding ? He Was on foot. , < 

Was he near the princess? He was. 

How did.Pergami hold his hand? Once 
behind the back, another time qn the'thigh ; 
because she was sitting on the ass. , 

You have said Pergaiui’s hand was behind 
the back ; whose back ? Behind the backnf 
the princess; he was s.ipportiDg her <m 
the back of the ass. 

Was any other person with them at the 
timof They were on the public road ; thw 
were going up and down the walk; by day it 
was arpublic walk. 

Cross-examined by Mr. IVadw/. 

Whom did you first inform of what you 
knew upon this subject ? The first time I 
mentioned it to the son of the factoi on the 
i>ame day. 

Did you go to Milan to give this informa¬ 
tion ? 1 did. 

Who applied to you to take you there ? A 
> man of the name of Tagliabne.. 

Do you recollect at what time that was ? I 
remember it, for Tagliabue took me there with 
him. • 

1 When was it ? In the year 1817 or 1816 j 
therralmuts. 

Did you go with iiim there ? 1 did, with 
aomb others. . . 

Whom did you see, when yju got there P 
I went to the house of the advocate Vimer- 
cati. 

What did he do; did* he examine you P 
•Redid. ' 

Was any one else present besides ViMer- 
cati ? There yteto three more persona.* ■ .. 

Do you know who they were ? They t<dd 
me that one was a colonel, that anothen-was 
an Advocate; arid a third I dj nht know.^ c ..'r 

Was he an English advocate ? He’wAs^se 
they said. . ■ 

Was the colonel, cohmd Brown ? Yek. 

How long did you stay at Milan*? - Four 
days and.a half ,} 

Were you under examination Vif that lime, 
or the greater part of it V I was examinedhon 
the third dayv becau^ 'there were .others he- 
. fore me; wither it was the ttdni or fiturtb 
I day 1 do not'knoW- > ; i-.- 
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, Wbil did ^(Hklxeci^ for going M^taq 7 
I>reeeiVe4i«r livBs per.daj? lo ^ my eix- 
penses. - ■. 

Do»«iL«ia^it»4«e««'.tb<iVywi did not re- 
ceWfebore T.itllb. 

When wer6 you applied to, to cotne^to Eng¬ 
land ? Laet- wteter«. totaidldbe end of M «dch 
orthe begiBiuagof^rtf./-< ’> - 

Do yott ine» thn Alarch or April of .thU 
year 1080 7 Tfea. 

Who applidd'to>you j' ThO same TagUablic 
who called upontia^,i|iitb the letter of Ute .ad¬ 
vocate Vimercati. 

Did you see Vimercati again before you 
ame to England 7 1 did. 

Did you make any agreement with Vimer¬ 
cati aa to.your coming to England 7 I made 
an agreement that he would give me ten livres 
per day. 

Was that Ifesides your.dipenseB? They 
are for th^ expenses for living. 

Who paid your expenses in coming over to 
England 7 Our courier gave us our ten livres 
every day. 

. Who pays youic^xpenscs hero 7 I do not 
know that. 

Where are you staying? 1 am out at a 
little distance from &is place, but 1 du not 
know where it». 

^ Are there several of tha other witnesses 
with you ? I see a good many of them, I 
sec witnesses, I see strangeb, 1 see people, 
there are many. 

Have you seen Theodore Majoochi among 
tliera P ‘Yes, in London. 

Do you know him 7 I have known biro 
since my arrival here; 1 had licver seen him. 

You have seen a good deal of him since 
that, have not yoi; 7 No, he was in onelodg- 
ing, I was in ano^er, and I have known himi 
since my arrival m England. 

Had the roOm, in wAch you saw the 
princeas and Pergami, several doors 7 1 went 
111 by one door, there were some other doors„ 
but that was the first time I went mtif-tJie 
room. , , s ; • 

Do you recollect what time of tb^.day 
it was that ^ou saw them ? The hour was 
between ball-past nine or ten and eleven, 
but I do not know precisely, for I cannot 
keep that mmy luifid;' ^ 

Were tlie other workmen employed about' 
iftithitr. Work at that time ? They.' were at 
the buildiog of Santioi^ waiting that I should 
gh. ■ 

ivDo^ybu-Kcellectat what part vf the year 
this was, l^awlong ago it was ? It was is the 
yeaKwhu they gave>tliatgreat-tiiait, it.was 
the year 1816 or 1817., . 

Whatt pact of the je&ri^ it'^nnt the ex¬ 
act day ? . Towards the latter end of Septehi- 
ber or the beginning of October.r , v 

. /' ^f-eyi^Ded% 

You say, that when yqp were travelling li ve 
yeu received ten livres a day liom the courier 
fur your expenses, have you reorived that siunj 


sijoee you were here 7 No, l^e, repeWed 
those ten livres ^jr,ale8en d^s. ^ t 

^ere .ate many wiines^^ in the 
pla^ wherOjiyoii now arc ; at what plp^, did 
yo^land when you first came to Engltiq^ 7 

Mr. Tindal objected to this '((uestios^ «s 
not ariiilUg out of-his cross-examination.' 

Mr. Parke, in support of the question; 
staled, that it was put in order to do away an 
inference arising frbm the circumstance of the 
witnesses being together. 

The counsel were informed that the ques¬ 
tion might be put. 

Where did you land when you first came 
here ? In pmdon. 

The first* time you came to London 7 I 
landed here in London the first time; .after¬ 
wards I went to Holland. 

Where was it you landed before j'ou 
came to London ? I went to Boulogne, 
and then by sea to Dover. 

Were there many of your countrymen, 
many Italians with you, when you landed at 
Dover 7 Wc were four. 

Did any thing happen to you or them at 
Dover 7 

Mr. Brougham said, he had no objection to 
the question, but he submitted to their lord- 
ships, that there would be no end to the in¬ 
quiry, if all these unnecessary details were 
entered into. 

Mr. Parke waved the question. ’ / 

Examined by the Lortb. " - * ' 
Earl of Liverpool. —ou have said, that when 
you opened the door you saw the princess end 
Pergami sitting, with Pergami’s arm round 
the orincess’s neck, and that her breasts weco 
unwvercd so ; do you mean by that that tho- 
breasts were bare ? J saw it so, and, as far as 
1 saw, I saw it uncovered. «* 
Lord CAsnceller.—How far (tld-ypu sea the 
breasts uncovered 7 I did not stsj^to look.; 
I saw it, and made my escape ; I saw it io-tlM. 
twinkling of an eye, and it was uncovered as 
far as here; I saw tho breasts (ho veduto la 
mammellc) ; 1 saw the breasts. 

. A Peer.—Had Pergami his hand, upon riia 
princess’s breasts 7 They were so [Xha wit¬ 
ness put his band round the neck m the In¬ 
terpreter so as to reach the brcast.j 
Was it so, or not ? I say yes. 

Duke of Hiamifloa.—How was the princesa 
dress(»l at that time 7 I cao.O 0 t say; l.say 
what I saw; I was surprised, and went away- 
. Had sbws handkerchief, ocany thing wliich 
ct^Aed the neck?, I say noi,l,saw4tsOi 
1 ^ I, with giy own'eyei, saw if n^d,. 

Ycim havh been taken to say jlnst, 
arm was round the princess’s neck} ww 
the arm round the neck, or behind the neck jif 
the princess ? 1 am the baron, and youi(|.h|f 
Interpreter) are the princess [putting.hlaojrni 
round theueckof the lolerprcUg.J,r; [i|t'geiDf * 
ral laugh,} 
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'<Do ytni mean'to.sajr fiia4;'nhst.niD uaa-J 
upon the breast of ttie jpriticess? 
repeated it many times, I-im«»evefl ebawn.it; 
nuist I repeat the senw tlmg ovet a^n j 1 

cannot say more. '.'-'w ■ ' ' 

TKe Marquisof Dubtu/iirg rose t 6 dbsettc, 
that the interpreter bad joined in tbe laugh 
which the answer of the witness had elicited 
from some of their lordshipa. He could not 
lielp thinking that' Sdeb' 'condupt s(as ex¬ 
tremely indecorous, and oifSht not to pa.ss 
without some animadversion from their lord¬ 
ships. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the conduct 
to which ttic noble marauis alluded was al¬ 
together involuntary, ana occasioned by the 
peculiar manner in which the Witness had 
given his testimony. If. the interpreter had 
not controlled the feeling which the cir* 
ciimstanccs were calculated to excite, some 
of their lordships had also been unable to 
restrain themselves, and he tliought, there¬ 
fore, that it would be a little too' hard to 
visit the conduct of the interpreter tyith any 
degree of severity. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that de¬ 
meanour of this sort was highly indecor¬ 
ous, and intimated that opinion to the in¬ 
terpreter 

Then ^letsandro FinelH was called in, and 
sworn, and examined'as follows hy Mr. 
Attorney General,through liie thtexpreta- 
tion of the Marchese dl Spineto .'' 

Arc you an ornamental painter ? Yes, 

Were you ever employed at tlie Villa 
d’Esto? I was. - 

By whom were you first employed at the 
Villa d’Esle ? The baron, 
i \S hat baron ? Baron Pergami. ^ ^ 

liovv long- were you at the Villa'd’EsteJ 
UloVe than two years. 

Did you afterwards go to Borne with’,the 
princess idid. 

How were you employed when yoU’ went' 
to Rome ; in what situation ? 1 was a ser¬ 
vant. 

During the time you were kt vthe Villa 
d’Este did you ever see thp princess and Per- 
gamivtogether ? Many times. 

Where have you seen them’ toother 
Walkiug about the grounds. 

... When they werd walking about the grounds 
in what manner were they walking toge- 
.liher t :tilie was holding tho hand Porgami. 

. VVora,tiiey alone, or were any otlier persons 
with them? Sometimes they were dlone, 
,«QmeUiines..there waa.tlic daqie d’honneuQl^, 
cujllatse jK^^vagseertthem go ii^a bogt toge¬ 
ther upon the lake I Many timetf. > 

When ym Jhava.aeen theovn the boat toge-* 
utiter^' v;ere itbey.- akuiQ t .Setnelimes. alone; 
Bometintos thffOj^aslhedaipedtionpctir.vHtti 
_■ 'U’': ;«v:v' . ; ■ ■ ' • • 

Dui yooifetMw ijta toom of Fciganti at tht? 
Villa d’Estc ? I did. • ;i / ! 


. :Do3^icineinbQC:heiiit«aM«9timh«rlil)e 
-anti-eiiaadNC to tbattioom ? ■ ‘Sics.? ^ • 

i At what time of. the dayiiii»arj|>th«t you 
were aota-dMUBbeii^ oXtiiwuen the 

tiioreiog between 

thiercafaiouts. i 

' £ftdyeuae»Eer^iiU?«tthWt!timw?‘;’'leaw 
him come'.out.)to«in::tbe';hde where the 
•princess's room ir' < 

How was he dressed ? In a morning-gown, 
with only bis drawestotifon:;*!-,;. 

In what direction did He was go¬ 

ing towards bis room. 

Did you see where he went to ? He i^cnt 
to his room. 

D)d he see you ? He saw me. 

When you were at Rome, atthe VilkBran- 
di, did yon wait at table ? I did. 

Did you wait at dinner ahd supper ? I 
did. ^ 

Who used to dine arid sup with the princess ? 
AU of the court, and sometimes s6mO persons 
who hail been invited from Home. 

Did Pergami dine and sup with her fbyal 
higlmess ? He did, u 
Did Louis Pergami dine and sup with her 
at the Villa Brandi ? He did. 

Did Pergami’s mother dine and sup with 
the princess at the Villa Brandi ? She did 
not: the mother of the baron was not at the 
Villa Brandi. 

, Po you remember being at Buffinelli with 
the princess? Ido. 

Was Pergami, at any time during her resi¬ 
dence at Iluihnelli, ill ? He was.. 

- Was he confined to his room ? Do you 
mean to his bed, or in his room. 

Did be keep his bed, or did he only keep 
his room ? He kept his bed. . 

4 ) Have you ever seen th^ princess in hia 
room ? Many times. . 

What did her foyal highness do in that 
room ? (She. was there conversing, 
c. WitRwhom? With Pergami, 

Have you ever seen Pergami taking any 
mediciiKs while he was ill at that time ? 1 
hav«i‘ seei^ him. 

Who gave him the mediciaVs? Some¬ 
times I have seen her royal highnesa ,tbe 
princess. 

Were you ever present fvhen Pergami's bed 
• was warmed ? 1 was not present when the 

bed was warmed, but 1 brought tba.jwa^ing 

'PStn* j ir 1 

Have you seen Pergami get out of bed for 
the purpose of having his bed warmed 1 1 
haw., , ' 

. ..Was the princess in the foom at that ? 
jSjheytas* / , ' , 

■. Do. you remember -going, from Aiteona to 
Rom^ with the princess .,1 do. 

On any evening in the course of tfaatjour- 
.jhey -do .you remember seeing tlid priilicess 
and Pergami any where? . l^ot in the even- 

.ing. !- ■ „ . ... 

At any other time of the day .or night? 
.Ifever in the night, I have in -the day^• 
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sa«rthenk?<i^^do'n{»t lcnefiiter>wtieUiK‘3t 
WKS «ftei(‘tlinn«r.'> ssnv sh 

'<'Ar<th«'»titnc ^ouf'saw them ta|Mher,?(h<l 
you VMkoAii^itilittrMtioa upimihovcetodao^ ? 

I did. 

• What-it f > Pasting througi^xbdrt I 
saw tlM princess so> {.making ^motiom] 

Who was with the prineMS at this time ^ 
Pergaihh 1 *>' ■-" . t‘ 

You have described the'princesaas patting 
her arm round some person— ’ - ut 

Mr. Brougham interposed!. lie begged to 
remind his learned friend that they nad no 
cuts to assist them in this case ;—the bag of 
evidence had every merit except that of be¬ 
ing embelUsiied with cuts. Now the wit¬ 
ness h^ merely made a motion with his 
arm, and lie really thought It incumbent 
..upon the AUorneyiptene^ to get from his 
witness a description id^'wprds of the suppos¬ 
ed gestures of Her royal highness, instead of 
assiijuing them from, unmeaning signs. 

'I'hc witness wi« directed mot to answer by 
making signs, but by words. 

Describe how you saw the princess and Per* 
garni. at the time you were passing through 
Mte court ? The princess was embracing Per- 
garni. 

Lord ChmetUor. —What do you mean by 
the word “embrace?” She was'doing so 
with her hands [making a motion]. ' 

Where did she put her hands ? The prin¬ 
cess was patting W hands round‘under liis 
arms. 

Bythat do you ihean round his body ? I do. 

Mr. Attorney OintraL-^ln-y/Yak direction 
wem their facet at that time—towards each 
other ? One opposite thb otherfPuna eontro 
Taltra). - • . * 

Were tlieir faces near each other, or how ? 
Their faces Werh at a distance, for she i^shoat 
and heie^all. . 

W ere you ’at Caprila near Pesaro ?■ I was. 

With the princess ? Yes. *'■ * 

Did you'Vvcr see the princess add Pergamt 
logethet'at Cdprila > 1 nave seen theni many 
times together. 

Do-you remember on any particular occa- 
^ekmtt'Sedng them after dark, oriri the eVerf- 
dng together ■ at Caprila ? On the first’ even¬ 
ing I saw them. . • : 

i,.i i^ere P Oul of tfie^house, on the eteps 
^ whJib led into the garden-. 

Whataveee tlmy doing when you saw them 
together ? I went td look for a key, because 
1 thought her to be the wife of the agent, and 
‘3 'fiMind she waif the princess'; she wujust 
embracing Pergami, as I have described be- 
■fore/ - 

' • Have'^hm ever seefl- them in that situation 
at any other time?- Npt at Caprila.. ' 

At any other place ?• I have sccu it sante* 
' tildOs id^'dt'the Villa d'Eate:'''' 

Have yoif^^er seen them db any ' thing 
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;e}sft to eadt 'Otben ? }. haverjeen Utep kisa 
’eschother.- . p'- , • ■.vr-'i ii,} . 

, Hava you even that more (hantictao)^'. pn 
‘only onbe?! I bkw H ody once thcco'; loiher 

'times I do not remember. vav 

' * 

Mr. Wilde stated, that he hail no .tj^estlO&s 
• to'pcOpofb to the witness. . -. 1 ; 

- ^ben Domnico Brusa t^as called in, 4 md 
• „ aworu^and examined as follows by Mr.' 
Parke*through <the iuterpretation of tbq 
Marchesc di Spineto. 

Of what country are you ? Of Caczoifi.' ' 
Of what trade are you ? A mason.' 

Were you at any time employed Ih'the 
service of the princess of Wales ? I'was. 

Ilow long were you employed ? , From' the 
year 1815 to the year 1817. 

Were you at the Villa Villani ? I w.as. 

And also at the Villa d’Este ? I was. 

And also at the Barona ? 1 was also at the 
Barona. 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami 
together ? I have. 

Have you seen them often ? I have seen 
her once, twice, three times, many times. 

Have you seen them walking together 7 1 
have. 

How were they walking when you saw 
them P They were in a boat on Uic lake. 

When you saw them in a boat on the 
lake, were they alone, - or was apy-body 
with them? They were alone. 

When you saw them walking together, were 
they alone ? They were alone. 

Were they walxing separate from each 
other, or arm in arm ? They were klune, but 
he was rowing. 

JIave you seen them walking together on 
land? No, I never made any observation 
about their walking on land; I have seen her 
sitting. * 

When you saw the princess mttine, waaany 
one with her ? There was a certaiivliaron.' 

Who was thdl certain baron? He was 
called a Certain Pergami. 

Was Pergami silting at the same time? He 
was; it ^as on the evening of the feast. 

W hat feast do you mean ? The feast of St, 
Bartholomew, when they gave a housewartw* 
ipg al the Villa d’Este. 

At what time was it that you s^w them 
sitl'Kig together, what time in the day ? It was 
in the evening. '' ■ 

■ W hdPeabout was it they were sitting ? They 
were sitting upon a bench under some trees, a 
kind of afbour. ■ . J . . 

dIVas there any one there besides the baron 
and the pjancess ? 1 taw the baron and' tlie 
princess, and nobody else. 

Do you know Raggazoni ? I do. •' 

Was any one with you when you saW'Uie 
prindess'and Pergami together? There was; 
a certain Raggazoni and 1 were going t9.8lc!ep 
in a place cSlRd the Faese, whioli ti>c 
Villa d’Estc. ■■ i- 
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tOo you Tcnietnbcr h^-ing at> vork on any 
di^ at the Villa.near. a.a6rridor? 


Were you working in a room? Thdre was 
a rooni,:«iiKi tlien there was'anotber, and they 
made two. 

Was therd a door from one room to the 
other P Tlierewas. 

Opposite that do^r, at the other end of (he 
room, was there another door. t 

Mr. Denman objected to the ^cstion as 
leading. 

The counsel were informed, tliat they might 
ask' whether there were any and what other 
doors. 

Mr. Parke. —Was there any and what other 
door in the room you have mentioned, besides 
that leading into’ the room in which you 
were working ? There was another door. 

In what direction was that other door you 
have described with respect to the first door? 
They were opposite to each other, one led 
one way and the other the other, in the eame 
direction. 

When the door of the room in which you 
were working was open, and the other mxir 
you have described was also open, could you 
see through both ? When I was going it 
zone was coming out, and we met. 

When you met the garzone coming out, 
could you sec into the other room? 1 could, 
because the door was open. 

Did you see any person in the room at the 
time that the door was open ? T did. 

Whom did you see ? The princess and the 
baron. - 

What baron ? Pergami. 

‘ What were they doing when you saw them P 
Tk^'were caressing each other .with their 
hands. - , 

Was .the pnneess sittbg or standing? 
Standing. 

Was Pergami sitting or standing? They 
were both standing. 

In what way were they caressing eaeh 
other? 


£Thc witness made a motion.] ' 

Describe it in words? They paidHratesSes 
tq each’other with thdr hands. ' ' 

What part of the body did they touch P On 
the face; * 

Do you know Pergami’s room at the Villa 
d’BateP know it; biit I cannot distingnish 
it^ for there are many room% they , have told 
me that was the room. ' 

Do yea know of any alteration after the 
pikicess returned from Greece, in room 
wbicliyQirvcetetold waaPergamrsP fv 
Mr.' Denman objecKd to the eyestiQn, it 
nat'afto^nil' trim had told the witness 
it was Pergami's, or on what ground he sup* 
posed itte ba’Perga^w^s. ' 

^'Die.'cottosel‘vrora informed, (hat if' the 
witness has said he was told such a room was 
Fergami’srodin,'' ftsdngh that' didr not prove 
the fact that it was FeigaouVrooin, bdia^ht 


i?)C asked.the ifoestion WbethM«ay.,a)teidtfon 
"was madtiiaa roonkiwhiuh li 4 !Was^GddTkfaa'' 
Pergami’s room. . . '/' r fi . r 

The gu^tipnwj^ pjrpposed to 

l^avpinot seen it. ' •.•'■'jir.v' 

fro you knpw.ef apy .ihing being don(^,4o 
the wall of ihak rorfpr?', 4 nave seep,,those 
kisses and thew welises,' and-.J, have.'seep 
no other. " 

Did you see aiijr mnt; lip. the wall of 
that room winch you wCfeTold wks Pergami’s r 
I have not it present to my mind. 

_ Mr. Denman stated, that he had no ques-'' 
tion to propose. 

Then Antonio Bianehi was called jin*- and 
sworn, and examined as follows by Mr. 
Attorney^ General, through the inter¬ 
pretation of tboMarchesadlbpinetb. ■.. 

Are you an inhabitant of Como? I am. 

Do you know the princess of Wales? I do. 

' Do yon remember wbmi she lived at the 
Villad'Este? Ido. 

Have you ever seen hen on the Lake’of 
Como, in a small boat ? Many times. 

Was any one with her when you have seen 
her in that small boat? There was. 

Who ? A certain Bartolomeo Pergami. / 
Wero'tbey alonw in this small boat, toge¬ 
ther, or‘was «ay other person with thamP 
The two alone. < 

Do you know the mar Brescb? Ido. 

Have you ever seen'.the princess pad Per¬ 
gami on that river ? 1 have. 

* What liave you seen them doing there ? 1 
have seen them in a little canoe, near to the 
gate or dam which they put intu^ the water 
to prevent the water from overfiowing the 
•ountry. 

What were they ^oing therel ^ I have aeon. 
first the canoe empty, and then a .moment 
[after 1 saw Pergami, accompanying'tlie prin- 
,o 38 s, ,take her by the arnij; and enter' the 
;canoe. « < 

Where were they coming from when, they 
.wentlbto the eai^? Tbeycaipe from this 
flood-gate,from thisriparo. .. 

Describe , what 4 be riparo .is, and wheriv; 
’about itiwas? .[Oescribiiic it.] This is the 
;riveryei]xkttaisis'iha riparo^ wlucli is-a haalet 
to prevent the water overflowing this nnalt . 
tract of land, where there is a .vineyard 
!and here, further on, is a road whicb<ltiida' 
on anewroad, whiclfthe princess .had ordered 
f .0 he made,;and hae cut the road tbeeugb Hie 
vineyard. • < < vl net- 

' Where were they when you first saw them ? 
They were cdtniiig frdm'ihd'ripdro,'and were 
comtog through thiatittie^e^ 

.canoe. , » ^ „■ a 

iatbat tke^nly-tiipc you,saw.,4j^,fifp tlMl.i 
I hAve-eee^ theav^sew^ jrap*,*! 
but then laaw.ltwm.i» backwarda.hojlwcr^ 
wards. ‘ , ; , 1-.. 

, How were they dressed when 'you saw them 

atUusApHO^P .fluth an whites-vwO itMT 
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ii'Wbat'sa^Qffdlairft/ (, £^caa|nat MiUy'^lfor I 
(}id^mel,ga.'jan4<taiu:h>-theinr 
'whether it was linen or silkjnov'.aA^riigiier^ 

■fcJiifd^ytiti'sfee whithilf lioeif'^n 

the water or not i< i-sv-.;vi.. T 

iVfi*^ beA^an .oi*J^6Mlk0 th<a^^(^'and 

The coupsej were iiifonnec], t|iat tiiey 
might ask whetlief tfaev.ototh^ nr^re v^t. 

Hr. Attorney Oe?tindi-^'Wen theirclothes 
w«t? At the top they seemed wet, but*I can¬ 
not tell whether they were dry or not, for I 
did not.toucb them. 

Did pey get into the canoe when yon saw 
them ^Tmy went. 

WhicH^Way did they go with the canoe ? 
They caide down' the small canal, and then 
they welit towards theT^la;..' 

.vWhaf sthaH'canal are you talking of? The 
small canal of the Brescia. . 

What time of the day was it ? About two 
in the afternoon. • ^ 


Wliere was it you first saw them; whtre- 
aibeut were they when you first saw them at 
that time 1 1 saw them the first time leaning 
against'this riparo. 

Was there any water where they were 
standing? There is a little water, but not 
much. 

How much? The depth of a braccio. 

When you first saw tnem were they stand¬ 
ing in that water, or were theyuppn dry land? 
I saw them that they were leaning against 
thia bank, then afterwards immediately I saw 
Itim conduct her to the boat. 

Was that place, where you say the water 
was about a brar 4 ;io deep, a place used some^ 
times for bathing? Many gentlemen go there. 

Do they go to bathe ? Many gentkmen 
go there to take a little bathing in that place, 
because the bank is good, and the w^er i» 
clear. 

Whea Vou first saw the princess 
garni at that place, were they standing fir tire 
water tv not? They were in the uniter, W 
th^ came out imf^iatety as soon as they 
saw me with four sentlemen who were in a 
bdat; they came oStand went to the canoe. 
t.!Y^ si^the priheess wu dressed in white ;* 
did you observe how she iras .dressed in the 
latrev pact, what she had. on ? Ai rspeciM of 
Ibosetrowsers that reached to the feet. . 
r Mr.' Denman stated,; that Ire had no ques¬ 
tion to pul. • • 

. 11 , ., vEyaminedby the Lordi. 

-'bnkeof nkmy feet is a 

brqccio.? A braccio is the same 'fcith which 
they'^tniliasulre'-cldtM -'finen, evety thing, 
flffibt^npbe lei(^ii of his arm. The wit*- 
new hVtastlred beiofe him abbUt thtde'qusiv 
ters of a yard.] • ?, 

Then OiorannslreejaiiwA ddiad in^.atid. 



Y/*3Worn,i ambexiammcd' dt^foHowaby -Mr. 
! *i -<i*aike,4hmi^,iha Witer|ifdtalittD of tire 
Marchese di Spincto. 

} ..S ''1 1 '•'.'u.. 4 , 13 'f 

' what eotmtry. are you-at ai;Uva«'>''Of.' 
Blevio. n 

l6 thation Uie lake of Como ? - It -is... ■; // 
W bat trade are you i Aw hite-twasher^-.' 
Were you aotpleyed at J^he Villa d’bte ? 
I was. » •* - 


Was that in the service of the princela? 
It v{as. . ’ 

Do you know Bartholomew Pergami P I do. 
Whilst you were at the Villa dl£ate, did - 
you see the princess and Pergami together? 


Have you seen them together often? I' 
have seen them many times. 

Did you ever see them riding together in a 
carriage ? I have. 

Didyou ever see them in a padovanello? I 
have seen them in a padovanello. 

Describe in what way the princess sat? 
He was sitting behind in the paaovaoeiio, and • 
she was sitting on his knees. 

Where was the arm of Pergami? He had 
his arms under the armaof her royal highness,, 
holding in the left the reins, by the right tlie 
whip. 

Do you recollect at any time being at work 
in a tower near the Villa d'Este ? I do, - 

When you were wbrking in that tower, did 
you see the princess and Pergami? I did.. 

What were they doing when you first saw - 
them ? They were readme a book. 

Were they sitting, or waking, or standing f' 
They were sitting. 

After yon saw them, what did they do? 
They got up and went into a. small cabiner,^ 
wluch was just by. 

Was apy person with them at the time? 
No. j 

In what way did they walk into'this cabi¬ 
net? They got up and went in; be got held' 
of her arm to help her to get up. ^ ; 1 

When they walked away, did you see Where 
Pergami’s arm was; I did not see that, be¬ 
cause he helped her to get up, and then they 
walked tdgether side by side. 

Do you know the rooth at the Villa d'Este, < 
which was Pergami’s? Ido. 

Didi you see Pergami in that room in n 
morning through the window? 

Hew was he dressed ? He hacd on aadhnng 
goWfl ofl^ colour. >.,^11 

. At what time in the morning was it that 
.you saw him ? Between ten anfeieveti. -. c 

Did yoif see any body else in that room at; 
tkia time ? There were he the priob-' 
cess. •. 

How was rile princess dressed?. 1. btlieVeri 
;sbe.waa dressed an white. ; 

What were they doing when youi ^se>| 
tb«ti? They were so, and 1 immediacy 
retired. •> - ../Irvi Ui- 

Whatdo yon mean by *< so’ ?" T-hey'-ietfa af >' 
|lhB T(»Bi(iow,l^irigdDwn.. - - ' ii*!* ‘ jj;'; jc 
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©id yon observe noticing T did nol^ 

I was working at my business. 

How long did tliey remain at the window 
when you saw them? A IHlle time. ^ 

Were you ever present at the theatre at the 
Vilb d’E-stc ? I have been. 

Was any one performing? There was. 

Who were they ? The princess was singing, 
and Mr. Pergami'jwas playing upon an insltu- 
meat, torototela. * 

Cross-ekamiued by Mr. Denman. 

Did you not say at Milan before you came 
here, tW you knew nothing about it ? 1 do 

notuAdersUnd the question. 

Did you not say at Milan, that you knew 
nothing upon the subject, but wished for .a 
journey to London ? To me they have told 
nothing; I have been examined at Milan. 

Examined by the Lords. 

Earl Gr (^.—Ts a padovanello a carriage 
commonly used in your country ? It is. 

Is it not a carriage with oncseatonly f With 
one seat only. 

Can two people sit side by side in that seat? 
They cannot. 

Is it not the custom for the man who drives 
totlrive with any other person in the carriage 
sitting on his knees, and holding the reins 
and the whip on the sides ? Certainly, when 
there are two it is necessary tliat one must sit 
behind, and the other upon him. 

Lord FAknlmough, —Have you frequently 
seen two persons in a padovanello? Yes, 1 
have seen others. 

Then Carb Ratscalti was called in, and 
« sworn, and examined as follows by Mr. 
Attorney-general, through the interpre- 
Ution of the Marcbese di E>pineto. * 

>Vere you ever in'the service of the princess 
of Wales? 1 have been. 

How long were you in her royal highness’s 
service? Nearly two years. 

What was your situation in the service? 
Confectioner. 

Where did the princess |jve when you 
went into her service ? At the Villi d'Este. 

Do you knowPerghmi ? I do. 

When you were at the Villa d’Este, have 
you ever seen the princess andPergatix toge¬ 
ther? Always. 

When ti«y were together, what observa* 
tion did you make upon their conduct to- 
watdseaeh other. 

. Mr. Denman objeqte'd \o the question, and 
submitted tbitt the fact should be stated^ut 
not the qbseri^tioDS which the witness nlui 
m^ upon their conduct. * ^ 

'ihe counsel were informed that they might 
ask what acts he bad observed, and that ne 
should fix the tidoe as nearly as he could. 

' When you have seen them together at^riie 
Viilki4’Este,iiave you seen tbenvdo anyihioe ^ 
towards each other; what have you sevn? I i 
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ha«e keen nothing else, but ifo kce tliem go 
.walkii^ together. • ' ' « *'*■ 

When you have seen them walking toj^- 
ther, in what manoer were they walkiM^- 
gether? liiey were walking as if the.fwere 
true friends, husband and wife, oreoinetbing 
likd. 

In what manner did they ivalk togotlier, 

• how were their arm when they walked.^ 
They went arm in amtt as man and wife. 

Did you go with the princess to the Villa 
Brandi at llome ? I did. 

Was it your duty to prepare the breakfast 
for the princess? It was. 

Do you remember at any time when you 
were preparing breakfast at the Villa Bratidi, 
seeingPergami? Ido. 

At what time in the morning was it that 
you recollect to have seen Pergami ? .^ine- 
times I saw him at nine o’clock^' sometiraes 
in the morning as early as five, t 

Do you recollect at any tilde when'you 
saw him in the morning early, seeing where 
Pergami came from ? Eroin his room. 

Did you ever see him qoiue from any other 
room but his own ? I have .not. 

Did you accompany tlie princess to the 
Villa Caprila near Pesaro? I did. 

Do you remember at any time when you 
were in the apartment of the princess, seeing 
the princess and Pergami together atCapriia? 
I do. 

Did they do any thing when you saw them 
so together? They were going to walk; I 
have seen them a thousancT times, and I do 
not know what time precisely you allude to. 

Do you recollect whether tlie priacess kept 
any birds at the Villa Caprila? She had a 
nightingale. . 

« Did you ever carry meat tq the nightingale ? 
It was my duty to do so. i. 

Do you remember at any .time, when you 
were about giving meat to the nightingale, 
the princess and Pergami togellier? 

I do. 

Upoir that oecasion did you observe them 
doing anjitbing to each other? Onqe 1 ob¬ 
served something. '' 

What was it-you observed upon that oeca'> 
aion ? I observed that they were kissing each 
other. ^ i • 

‘ At the time they were kissing eaeb .olhir, 
did you hear the princess say any thing 
to Pergami? She was saying, '<*DO'|iot 
remain so long oui moo cosur ;* sh».^giiid 
something else in French, but 1 do notk#^ 
how to explain myself. • 

At Caprila do you know Pergami’a bed4 
room? Ido. ^ 

Uaye-yon,ever seen or beard Pergami in ttiie 
mprniiig ralUngkhis servant from the l^d* 
room window? Many times I have 
„ At any time when yap have siifliltir F*r- 
at bis bpd-fpom windwny imvaydu seen 
the princess any wf^ereT^^jLnaie seenibe 
princess in the roopt of be 

i.wis calling % bU semot. . 
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llm ];oa he^ pntent wfntiNlia tpniHleH 
caifle do\« to breakfast^ 1 iiiftyiriiiwaxMe 

? V4 ifir It t(| < n, »»jr <♦ “^K t. 

vWfatnta(n isaaie down'to bicaMkKt did em 
body coriit iKith her ? cwnevttti Pergtni 
und«t ber arm. •«(»}.>< 

» 

Cross-ej^anqi^d^y 

Did not your 4 witupiitl 0 n He chiefly in' 
the house? 1% 'm» almost always in the 
house » 4 v«r ix . 

Waiting upon the piincess ofteoi were yoA 
not? Waiting upon the princess, and any 
other person who caHed on me in my*eapa* 
city. 

W here was that bird, the nightingale kept > 
In the room before the cabinet of the prin¬ 
cess. 

What room do you call it ^ It was called 
a loom lor the receptionoPeompany. 

W hat time of day was it that you were 
feeding the bird > Abot ten o'clock. 

In the morning * Yes, ten m the morn¬ 
ing 

Was that aboutslhc usual time? It was, 
moments suoner or later. 


Then Tiancesco Ca$sina wa^ called m, and 
sworn, and examined as follovflr by Mr. 

Taikr, tbrougli the interpretation of Uic 
Maichese di Spipeto. 

Of what country are you ? Of Piaua. 

Is that on the fake of Como * It is. 

Of what trade ate you' A mason 
Were you ever employed at the Villa 
d’Este'* 1 have been employed there seveh! 
teen years at the Villa d’Esle. 

Were you employed at the Villa d'Este 
while the princess of Wales lived there ^ I 
was. • ' 

Do you know Pci garni I ,Ido. 

How long haic you known himt I have 
' known him in the family of Pino 

In what situation was he when youdit 8 t*| 
knew him ^ V^'nlet. f^ 

Did be wait at table? He did * 

Do you know the situation of Pei|;&iPs 
bed-room at ^he Villa d’Este P 1 do. 

Do you recollect swhen the princess' of 
Wales Kturned from her voyage to Greei% ^ 

I do. * 

Do \ou reeollect any witemtion bemg made 
abcMl that time in the wall of iPeiMmrb bed- 
tootat iSo. 

i^Whali alteration was if *that ybu Know oP 
They opened d door. 

Did you*bmak*down the wdllin ordeir to 
opefl daoer ? Theredwws a door, but it had 
been walled up on one side, , ' 

• WeMHimt etiip}^jMfo\mrswsythatdaor 
a E stopped It myaetf, wben I *was witfi 
gewmIP||U>. <«« > 
ntMoicni^Whetber any ehni^ took 

K tei Mdut-thkl^e ro .Huf sitiietionof the 
id-rMlU of her royal bwlmossf • 1 dtf. * 
^Wflmiulteratkm was nmde nr fhd arMitfbtt 
of the bed-room? It Ull’cbanM h1nt« Uimea. 
VOL. II. I 4L 
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alie was at tins±i 

afteiwards into thoepwHOgwas 

model' * »v‘ 

Wh^ the prinseas’s bed-room fyitp changed, 
i^i that (]oor wliKh was opened iflord a com¬ 
munication from Pergami’s bed-ioom tmtho 
princess's bcd*robm ' It did, butUieie was 
another room between. 

Then after thgl doer was/nade, hew did o 
personigo from Per^mis bed-mom to the. 
princess’s ^ By tliaf (loot which I had opened 
any man might go into the next room, and 
then there was a small coriidor wbicttltd into 
the room of the princess. 

Before that c ommuuiration wa& made by 
that door you have mentioned, how would a 
person who wished to pass Irom Pcrgami’s 
bed-room to the princess’s have to go > Ho 
must have gone thiough by the stairc ase, then 
through the large saloon, tliin thiough this 
anti-room, then through the conidoi, biul 
then to the room of the piiiicesH, 

Did the opening of that door aflurd an 
easier communication fioin one room to the 
other ? It was shorlti, there was only to pass 
through one room. 

Cross examined by Mi Di nman 

Ihe door you made w as an old dour brok< n 
out again, it was not a door made for ihe lirst 
tune' It was so. 

Then Giuseppe Ecstefftwas cUTled in, and 


sworn, and examined as follows by Mi, 
Solicitor-general, through the interpre¬ 
tation of the Marchese di Spincfo. 

Were you ever in the service of her royal 
highness the princess ot Waled? I have 
been 

If] what Capacity or situation did you ^ntcr 
into her service ^ At first as under thd chief 
sapenntendent of tiic stables, and altoi- 
wards as the head superinteifdent of her 
stables- 

When was it you first went mw her ser« 
vice? 1 entered her royal highness’s service at 
Como at the Villa d’Este ' 

At what time, as nearly as you recol¬ 
lect? At the lattei end ot August or the 
beginning of SeptenibOT of the year 1816 r 
How long did you eiffiUnue in her service > 
Till thl|,end of November, 1817 , 

Where was her royal highness living at the 
time When you first entered her service ? At 
the Villa d'Este. 

Was Pergami residing there «f that tiidei 
He was. 

*' Have-you ever seen Pergami ride out in any 
cstmase with her loyal highness' I 
seVeim timeft 

Did you ever tee her tide in a, bartl^ 
called a pa(lovand11o ’ I have * 

Describe how she sat in that cariiayelv^^e 
was sating on the knees of Pergami 
Did you ever see her royal 
the hike of Gome ? 1 have seen Hbfllbvertd 

' 'W 
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•Have v«i> upoathe J&kaivia ft 

oanoo with Pergami a^onei: -Yel^ sometiikies 
alone, sometimes vrilh'utiiex people^’ ' 'mt . 

Did ycni cvcjr so* her ro^l hagbiycdd drove 
out !ft aftyi.othoc GaTriago<b 69 itlas tbc padoVa- 
iiclie wiihiPAgumi^i. ^most overy (lay when 
she went’OBt. ^ i.’. > v . « 

Do you remember a eloftk. which F«rgainL 
was ID tkie habit oj; wearing I. { do at Pesaro. 

Didyouiever sec Perganii riding out in s 
entringe with Iter royal-highness with that 
ckmk? I did. 

In what .manner was that cloak placed at 
the times that you allude to ? Her royal high- 
nesaihftidtit 'upon her shoulders, but with the 
lower estreraity of this cloak she covered Per- 
garni. 

Do you remember, at any time when you 
were at Pesaro, her royal highness going in 
the road towards Farno? Not to Farno, but 
returning on the road from Farno to go to 
Caprila. 

Was it your duty to accompany tire carriage 
on horseback? It was; I rode before, and I 
came near to the carriage whenever. I was 
/sent for to receive orders. 

Do you remember, at any time when going 
on the- road towards Farno, returning to the 
carriage for the purpose of receiving , any 
orders ? On our return on the roacT froni 
Farno, near to the gate,of Pesaro, I went near 
to the carriage to receive orders as to the road 
which I was to take, because sometimes they 
went round, and sometimes they took another 
road; - - 

Was the carriage an open carriage ? It was 
an open carriage.. 

When you returned to the carriage in this 
way, did you take any notice of where the 
liand of her royal highness was? I did. , 

Whstie- was it? In the small clothes of 
Mr, Fergami. 

Did you'see that distinctly ? I saw it dis¬ 
tinctly ; 1' was ashamed of it at the moment 
when I came to the door. 

Do you know Cattolica ? I do. 

How faris tiiat from Pesaro ? Ten miles. 

.Do you remember the pfinqiess at-any time 
driving out there for the purpose of meeting 
Pefgarni ? Several times, tmd 1 was with 
hetl • 

Do you remember one occasion* wheu Per- 

S mi had been absent two days? Itio not 
iou;,« vliftthcr he had been absent two or 
three days. 

Dill hpn royal highness go out for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting him ? She did. 

yDidshe reliira again before sbe'met bim ? 
She did. ^ 

. 'Dddynu ci(|^ymrdB'Dee the carriage of Per- 
garni before^il'get home ? Almostimmedi- 
aleW after.vi« iiaa> turned, before we reached 
half vray. ■. 

WaO F^igami in the cani^ ?, He was in. 
. histtravellii)g.carriage,.a.white carriage. - • • • 
When he earns- up ■to the. carriage of the 
ptdwifts; wliot did he do ? Pergami descenddd 
froiajiis carriage, and ran to the door of the 
W 


wnfiige of highness andshb. de8- 

‘cended from her cairttge. ■'.''•.v-r.. J'' 

•lAftgr .tbey-had descended' froai tbpir •res- 
! peojti^di caciiages, did her royali’hi^nees pd- 
' dresS'PergatQi: ifisp, ki what tertns,* what 

espressiobs'dio ^ use ? They-appke to each 
othbr; I did not hear what words'of compli¬ 
ment pud each other, bat ^y kissed 
•eachothen . ’ ■ - > ' . 

.Did you. hear any eapndtibia she ma^ «se 
of towardlt him? -Mon cHer'-ami. 

After they had ■ erabraced each other, and 
made use of these expressioas you have men¬ 
tioned, what did they do ? They took each 
other by the arm and went into the same car¬ 
riage together; this was by night. 

Do you remember the little Vietoripe at the 
Villad'Este? Ido. . 

How did she Gftll ^e princetiT Mamroft. 

Do you reconect lany ConverMtion, or any 
thing passing between thei prinew^AM Hide 
Viclorine at the Villa ‘ d’Este ? 'Bet royal 
highness caressed her like her own bhfld, 
for she called her, Viens ki, ma chere fiile.'* 
Were you' ever at ther.Barona? X have 
been. • • 

Did you ever see the wife of Pergami ? - I 
have, but^at the time when the priucess waa 
not there. 

Did you ever see the wife of Pergami at the 
Barona when the princess was there? She 
was there once whilst her renal highness was 
arriving, and they all made toeir escape, they 
all Went away. 

. Mr. Denman objected to this answer stand¬ 
ing Upon the minutes, the pi^ncess not being 
there, , ' " 

The counsel were inforihed,that the answer 
^should rbmain upon the miniites. 

Cfoss-examined by Mr.-D’enman. 

When were you dismissed frean the service ' 
(of the princeu? Towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber, lOlt.' 

Were you not discharged for steahng the 
cornV No.. ' - i 

Was not that the ebargann whlicb yoii were 
dismissed? No. • > - - . ' 

What were yoii dismissed for? Because I 
gave leave to two of oat ohen to go>to the iitn, 

' to the tavern, and Bernardo the cOusin^of jtbll 
baron. aud''S<»ae.odiers<. went to stop tldi^. 
mcm, and when, these, men came td coniplaiBf 
to nie of it, I said knever knew that» raailss' 
should - be a tltief-catoher, tbiefi^taker (shhAs). - 
Jnierareler.—It isa cenuteb?^«but k'diMr. 
kind or con^hle^ and ik. Xtaiy it iarethiV a 
term of reproach. > . .ti - 
: Tkei Wtiuu praate4bt/-“Aad tbtav^e 
day after that, Louis came with the. mdneir 
that was'due to me for\thiea mos^ saiaty, 
and told me, that as I waato^dulbtiniit 1 
oug^flot'tabe. mntmg^tbir 8rafii;:<aa' I Bok 
'ihekBQBsyaa4>>ventawaQB.<:. ’ 

. yott w!m;>dia»iaafa .ons tbH ak* 

Were you sever charged, when in tbe ser- 
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vice thepriaeeBt'itf'Wa^,.'.with staeiing jlish gentlemen,' sikI two It 2 r«nain«[iuensr<,. 

theliorse (provender l-'-’lfoveB • *■ ■r..*'!! ’1 ?! ■ y : you ibojj loH .Ahe «atne»'stclryvwhicli 

The(j[iiestinn doeka«frvdeeilO!f^atge4ie' 'you have told to-day 1 did.*- ’ - 'k ' 
foce A megiitnite, but were^^Qii ROt'ctmrged . tekeadown jn-writingl -' 

iu. tb^ iiumy'o^ the or by herself ' Were ypu> sworn to the trudi bfit? . They 

with bavii^ stolm thelwrafetfrovender! did ndt swear-'me, but they told me, that 1 
_ never, s ttyx. should baoUig^ to swear to the trotfa’beTore 

. You swebr tO‘.tbitJdl»yaiiddd'W,aU tfae'rest a tribunal; I mitd 1 would. - ' > 

of your evidence P ' I do. . ■ ■ Did yon then take OM y(jur dwb cross and 

You never said that to any body, that you kiss it» I did ndt,. ^.was not-there to'take 
bad been dismissed oaf a charge of stealing an oath; he en% liatd me that I should Imp' 
corn, did you? rconldncvef tell this lie. obliged to swear, if the occasion should rts 

Do you mean that you never tell a lie, or quire, before a tribunal, and 1 ssHl' thad I 

never without being well paid for it ? would. ' 

^Thc SoHcitff W .. ,h. ,u.H 

The Co^n^cl were infordl^,that they might The Solicitor General objected to the ques- 
ask the witness whe^ther he was paid for the tion. 

evidence be had been now giving. Plij become a very active agent of 

'iMr. Deaman.—-Do yoifc'ilqdcrstand Eng- the commission? I was not'an agent, they 
liah ? No, . * have given me orders only as a courier, whicti 

‘ Not at-ail ? Nothing at all. is my professiou, and as a courier I have tra- 

How long have you been in Baglaad 1 The veiled, 
day before yesterday. You have been employed as a courier by 

When did you first hear that the commis- that commission ? Yes, sbmetimea; when- 
sion waa aitting ab Milan ? Towards tlie end ever they had need of me. 
ofDeoember of the year 1818. > Where did yon first go in your quality of 

Between that time and the time'of your courier to. that commission? I went into 
koring the princess, were you in any service ? Westphalia. - < 

Nel Whom dkl you see there ? I went with' b1. 

How did you support yourself in the Mean* letter toa mito of the name-of Cred^, tq eottid) 
time? 1 h^4i pension'from the go vennnent, to Milan. 

and 1 always have been employu as a eou- Did you know Crede before ? Yes^llnuKa-* 
rier. . known him in the house of her royal high- 

What governtnent is it^which:gives ypti thcT ness, 
pension f The Italian government. 'Where was he in Westphalia? -At'-liesse 

Did you oiler yourself as a witness to the Gasscl. 

Milan commission, or did those who yiay you Morris Gfede, was it ? Yes. 
your pension induce yob to go before them,* I^u say you took a letter to Cred^ did not 
or how ?^ I have not been to JMlilaa for this you yourself persuade Gr*:de to go'to Milan ? 
purpose, 1but I dm settled a* Milan. 1 did. * 'i' 

* . The question waa not whether you went fb , Did you not offer him money to go?' l-uid 
Milan, but we» you induced to go to,,the< not. - . - 

Milan commission, or did you go voTuittariJy ? What did you say to induce him to go ? 1 

Ibavftbeen sougiit after, . * ■ ■ lold him that the advocate aind the commie- 

Who sought you ? The first time, atnan sion at Milan required hhn, and tliat both-his 
of the name df Riganti came tO'tell me to’go esiTCnces in the Jourmes in going and coming 
to the advocate? • .i«' . should he^id.' 

; To tlm-'idvocate -ViinBrcati? Yea; ' ' Where did you go next as messenger to the 

lligaiitiisstabBoAmistatNilaDjunotbe? commission? I have accompanied Mr. 
Ue*ift ' t ■ ' Cooke by the way of Lyons to goto Frankfett, 

soon after Riganti.'speloerto yon, dkl' and I had dispatches for Milan. 
yMt^bietdrethe commiswn? Shave only Did you go to Cassel and back again?.- 
SfMfcbB'with the advocate dt first. 1 . c. , Not at that time. ^ ' "'1 

'tonaatae' that^ofter Rlgantt" houi^t , Wben you went for Cred^ did you;go thctc 
meboifP'* after,- ■ --jwm. and come back? I did. , ' 

' wabany body with the «dvbcatowlM||M ! ^omdfd you see at Frankibrt? 'I saw 
first went ? ‘ There was not. - ■ Cimle. ^ 

^■Did^dadvodatetbeo take your depdsialSlhT ; Whom elso? I hav^ seen at'a distSifde, 
Hqiditknot. '• -v- but I didnotspeak to her, Pfeising.; > ■ 

. 12kl4ia||di' you at^ queikbas about what Who is she? A maid that was io' the aftUk 
yotfkaRtt’f* Hedid. * Vice of her royal highness. 

=‘libvr iObD after that did you go before the Wh«n? At the time that I cRtoredi.VMe 
commissioners ? I belieee a day or two after; service of her royal highness, aboutSeptembec . 

-Udwiha&y persons did'you find anembfiMl jntheyearlSlO, at the Villa d’fiste, ? 
there P There was the advocate, three Did you sec any other witnossea at Frank* 
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iQrt,?. l.tlicl not, X saw jhi& ly^au %iy ch^ce 
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aLXlie inrt. butj di<liidit4pqaktq.h«r. 

‘'X>j4you go back.frpin^l'rfjikfbEtvte Mitao 
wV'Ji Air. Cooke?. 1.4i(l ^l.,go 
O'okc, I went with dispa^ones, ' . • > ■ 

J.:hd ^oii gqfroit^FrankforttaMilati f 'Idid. 
\Vhiit wa 9 tlic next journey yout<nade,as 
courier to the Milan cpinmis^ioa? It was to 
go to Paris witli diispalches tip lorAStewart, or 
Mr. Stewart, and Velum,-xt; o , - 

Dp you mean loid Stewart the ambassador 
at Vienna, or .sir Charles Stewart the ambas- 
sadur at 1 indan' the ambassador at 

Palis. . 

VVlrcre^did.you go next from Milan? I do 
not know' precisefy which was the fourth or 
the Bflli, but 1 have made several journeys. 

After you returned from Paris to Milan, 
where did yon next go as courier to the com¬ 
mission? I have marlo several other small 
journey.s, which 1 do not remember; but now 
lately, 1 citnic to England with eleven wit¬ 
nesses. 

Were you ever at Vienna on the same bu¬ 
siness ? I liuve not been. 

. Ihtve you had any otiier means of getting 
your bread c.xccpt this, since you left the 
princess’s service? Yes; I have besides a 
]>ension from the government; and besides, I 
am in I ho trade ot a cuachmaker. 

Who recommended you to the commis* 
sion; do you know ? I^obody recomoiended 
me; but when 1 spoke to the advocate, he 
toUl me that it was only to tell the truth, and 
1 told it. 

. Do you know Enrico Uavizza ? I do nof; 
nut that,l know of. 

A man of Lcdi? £ do not know him. 

. Have you offered any body money for com¬ 
ing here as a witness ? 1 have not. ^ 
ijavc you persuaded several persons besides 
Crede J[o coqie? Credo did nut come with 
uik;.Crpdk did pM go to Milan at that time. 

'' Do you knovv Draggoni ? I do. 

- AngcIi^Draggoni ? 1 do. 

Did you never attempt to persuade bint a.s 
ayvitpess? No; I have spoken to him in 
c^fplence, hut 1 .have never endeavoured to 
hfirighim, ’ ‘ . « 

When did yop leave Milan to come here? 
The first time I left it on the 99th of June. 

Did you bring your father with yi>uf anff 
your wife and your children ? 1 did not. 
..Wh^t str&You, to have for coming? .They 
nothing. . 

expect to have? Nothing;^ 
they have diiqrcd me nothing, and I have no-* 
thing to expect. , 

I . jDu you mean to swear that you expedtfo- 
'titinge Ido. a „ 

. W ho4ire the persons with whom you came ?, 
Some 1 know, spmc 1 do not know; those 1 
know, I know because we came lp^thcr„ bu| 
i had never seen them before. 

Who are they ? They are v.arioua;.I knew 
thepiby^^ht hcfote, hui: 1 liad pu ipUmacy 
willithetu, 


[im 

caaisay; 


. SMeLtb^rsnBi|Ka?.t4}Faama I 
the othanrt dd not know. . • _ 

'.v$taf«,.the;names •of-4hoae yout^o know? 
Cafto HancMtUrCerolanio filejaoi^’'Paolo 
gioni, Piiiiip.j^igailtv Enrico' Bale); I'lnOtte 
the,wife of Majoochi;' perhaps there may be 
sonv^more, but at present 1 do not remember 
tbem- '■ ' . ' ' . 

. Is Credl in England^-dji you know ?' 1 do 
not know, 

. Is that maid-seryaiil^ whose name you have 
mentioned as having seen her at Frankfort 
(Preising) in England ? She is. 

Doyou know Ciceri? By sight, but 1 nc> 
ver spoke to her. < 

' The question refers to a man of the name 
ofCiccri? Yes, never spoke to Turn'. 

Do you know whether he is one of the 
agents of tbn Milau commission) 1 do not 
know, f.. 

Have you seeq;i^onel Brown?' .1 have. ■ 
Where did you see him? In his .bouse, 
where 1 went to take the dispatches upou 
which he sent me. 

Have you been in any*service from your 
leaving the princess up to this lime ? I have 
not, no other than being a courier employed 
by the colonel., 

Did you never seek for Draggoni ? I have 
been sometimes looking out for him, seeking 
for him, .for we are friends, but not upon this 
business, as he has come soiiietiincs to look 
after me. 

You never offered Draggoni any money to 
come forward as a witness f I did not. 

• Did you never say that any body would 
give him money for bis testimony ? 1 did not. 

Do you know colonel Vassali f I know a 
Vassali,' but not a colonel; the Vassali I 
knew was a captain. , - 
Did you see him some snort time after you 
left the princess?” I did. 

* Had you any conversation with him re-^ 
Lspratiog the cause of your discharge? 1 had. 
r Did you not tell him any thing about the 
cHargerof stealing corn? I did not say so, I 
only saift I bad been disdiargcd because I 
called them Sbirro, ' 

That is all you told him as the reason of 
your being dismissed?. This< was what I 
smd; but if I had said Something more, it is 
not what 1 can remember at present of .this 
discourse 

Did'you no.t tell him that the cHarge,''wbAti 
ever it,was, was fiifsei?., I did not Say thalr;'l.. 
oqly ^id that I bad been discharged for that 
ili'i have said, and which i?i iai true I did 



regard to-,tbe tjmc when you s^ the 
pod Pergamt -were in the carriage, 
and you saw her, hand in the situation you 
have mentioned, was it an open oaviage? It 
was a carriage for two) «yth:,tb^Tepjopen, 
thrown behind, apd^a kind of aiirod or tibver 
which came here [ig frimt]; .but at the mo¬ 
ment that 1 catqo.U^thoxdooir ..to, ask for or- 
ffcrgi .T,;saw..’the .^handdrcdvdi. ftotn tbia pert, 
which was uncovered. 
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Was tlie peM. of-tbe carriajie from whicli 
yofl saw^tne handw'lrUhdrawa.i above the 
apron 1 The apron did not' raaoh eofar, th^re 
waa wiyithe' clokk that^coveired the breechfei. 

You ciwne back for olden;did not you? I 
did;-. - 

IIow far/had you.got from the carrii^ be¬ 
fore you turnrd back to Receive the orders ? 
Tlie distance from hence to this pillar^ four on 
live paces. 

»You are understood have said that' you 
were in the liabitof stoppingattiijit place and. 
receiving orders as 'to which road they would 
ciioosc to go? Not always, because some¬ 
times 1 received those orders at the time I sal 
out; but when I did nut receive them I went 
to the door to ask for orders. 

When you did not receive order! at setting 
out, you were in the habit of stopping ajt that 
place for the purpose of receiving them ? It 
was not always, but that was only the second 
or third time that her royal highness made 
me to go by that way, to go and look after the 
count (Jassio. 

You had stopind there several times be¬ 
fore, once, twice, or three times, to receive 
orders? She had given me the orders before 
we set out, and on that occasion that I stop¬ 
ped At that place, it was the first time. 

' t)id they call you to the carriage? They 
did not call me,T went of myself. ■ • 

- How often had you been upon that road be¬ 
fore with the princess ? Several limes. 

Had^you always received, before that, orders 
which way you should gb ? Sometimes I re-- 
ceWed the orders, but at others, when' thdy 
’were with six horses, with which they gene¬ 
rally did ,go, then 1 merely looked behind, 
aud they made a sign with the hands which 
way 1 should but on that occasion they 
' had a small carriage, and J went back. 

Did you say you- had seed this very dis- 
’.tinctly? Yes, I saw t\er take out, or take 
away her right hand from his breeches.. • 

You saw that very disliiiclly * I saw very 
distinctly the princess take away htr Jisnd, 

« and I- was ashamed to see her do ss. * 

It M'as bfuad day-light? It was between 
two aud three, or ha!f-past threb. * 

* ' On the public road?' Yes. 

Oit which side i^s she sitting’? The prin¬ 
cess was Sitting on the left, and Pergami was 
' siUi^g^on the right driving. 

'^honf did you first tell this story to ? I did 
' not’telf ft tO'any body before I told it to the 
commission. 

Ilow>8«otewawthat after the lime that you 
saw it ? Eleven or Twelve months. 

V*- Wiial month was it in? Do you mean 
-•wlien the thing happened, or when I told it. 
In'what month did the thing'happen' of 
wbU^ Vou have spoken? I do not know 
prec^iy;* but it must have been about the 
' eiM of November,'or beginning of December, 
lawhalyear? 1817.* 

You do not know whether it was in No- 
ventbet or December? ido not know pre¬ 
cisely. 
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•Who was livlM'at the viftent tbat time, 
what servants?'• 'fiiere.was Majbochi, a cer- 
tain FrariepiS^ whosbname I-do hot-rcMiefflber; 

i here'♦as Andrea GerSlli ; do you want to 
mow I,he whole family. 
estate those with whom yon are most inti¬ 
mate ? Idiad' no intimate acquaintances'; for 
as 1 was the chief, t did not give confidence 
to any one of them. ' ’ , 

Did not the princess remove her hand Ss 
Boort as she saw you ? Slie did. 

Did she appear confused ? I'paid no attend 
tion to that, because 1 immediately turned 
away with my horse. 

Ilow long after tlial was it that she turned 
you away ? I do not know precisely; it was a 
month or •six weeks, twenty days or there¬ 
abouts ; f do not know precisely. 

Examined by the Lards. 

Earl of Liverpool. —You state that you have 
a pension from the Italian government; on 
what occasion had you that pension given 
you, and on what account ? - I have received 
it on account of having been seven or eight 
years in the service with prince Eugene, who 
was then viceroy of Italy. 

When did you first get the pension ? I re¬ 
ceived it about 1815, but the pension was 
granted to me in the year 1814. 

Does the present governnicnt of Milan 
continue to you the pension ? It does. 

Have they ever employed you as a courier 
since you have had the pension ? They have 
not; if I had any employment 1 should re¬ 
ceive no pension. 

What is the amount of your pension ? Two 
hundred and sixty iivres a year. 

Earl of Lauderdale.—At the time you 
tuvied to the carriage in which the princess 
and Pergami were, to ask which road they 
wished you should take, did you get anyadl- 
rectiOn! from them upon the subject? Yes, 
we entered the town on the .right'hand, to 
go to take up count Cassio, to brisig him to 
Caprila. 

Who gave you that order ? The baron, but 
he gave me a simple word, count do Cassio, 
and withfthis word I knew my road. 

Was that order given* before you saw the 
princess’s band orafterwards ? At the moment 
that dhe was withdrawing her hand, the ba¬ 
ron said, count de Cassio. ^ 

Did you then see what you have communi¬ 
cated to this house, and hear the order exactly 
, at the same time ? Yes, I heard count dc 
Cassio, and I immediately turned round, 

^Tben Giuseppe Galls was called in, and 
sworn gnd examined as follows by Mr. 
JParke through the interpretation of the 
Marchese 4i Spine to. 

What countryman are you ? Of Cossanb, 
Is that in Italy? It is. 

What is your occupation ? A waiter. 

At what place are'you waiUr? At I^lisina 
at the Crown inn. 
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IIq»v fiiir is Q;irli$iua tiom Milfta? Tliitleett 
. nti|«s.. , ' ■•'•v.-' 

l)oes it lie bejtweep aod €oin»} 

Hallway. : • 

1 low long have you bee^ in the eniployme'ul 
uf^^aitcratthlttinn? Fiveyeara, .1 

Did you ever see the princeae of Wales at 
that inn ? 1 have. 

How often have^u seen her there? Three 
times. ' » 

W hennas it you first saw the princess of 
Wi^les^ Tlie first time she passed by in a 
carriage, iaftd took something for breakfast in 
the carriage. 

When was that; in what year ? It is about 
three years ago! 

Do you recoliept who was in the carriage 
with her ? There was a certain Pergami. 

What Pergami; do you know his name ? I 
have heard that he is called Oarlholomcw. 

How long after that was it that you saw the 
princess again at the inn? About six weeks 
after. 

The second time when you saw them, what 
did they do at the inn; did they breakfast or 
dine ? They came to dinner. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami 'to¬ 
gether u|K}n that oecs^ion ?. I did. ' 

What was their eonnuettowards each other?' 
Pergami came from Milan, for he had passed 
in the morning to go to Milan,v and the-prin¬ 
cess came afterwards from her own way -to 
come ^nd dine there. 

When you saw them together, how did 
they conduct themselves towards each 
other? The baron was sitting.near tbo prin¬ 
cess. ■ 

Did you see tlicm together before dinner or 
after dinner ? Peraanii arrived half a quarter 
Of'au hour before the princess, and the. prin¬ 
cess arrived half a quaf ter of an hour after 
Pprgaiqi. 

Did you see them together before dinner?- 
Not before dinner, because before dinner , there 
were sevev, or eiglu, ox ten, altogetbecina 
room. • 

* Whatwaslhisirconduchlowarda each other 
when you saw Iheml ,Al thp dinner 1 saw 
that they payed com pi iraenta to. cadh other, 
and 1 saw tiiat they took some delicate morsel 
and offered to each other. 

In what way did they address each ? 
They spoke'in French. 

Dqscfjtiein wha^ way they used those doli- 
caie,{^8f}s yqu have nieilUoned.P. The baron 
was the first who took something out of hi3< 
plate a^,q;|b^4t to hor royal highness, but 
1 do not know wljat sort of food ifi'was, for I 
do not recolljBc^.^^u|then her royal highnem 
took'sometbin^^ of^er owh.jiusd gave it to 
tho.liaxotb , . * 

Was it taken from the plate, of the princess 
and t^e.platitof ^1^ ba^, or from some dish 
on tlm From their tospeoMve plates. 

Xop saidihat they spoke French to OKh 
oUvft.kjn Wjhat way did they speak; to each 
other iti French ? t do not undenstaqd well 
i^e French; 1 cannot understand it. 


Do you recollect at any time when^ Uie 
princet»di9jsd at theindher having gre rabfkia 
appropriatin) to het- ?i 1 do. ■ n,: ■ 

Do you mtolleei what were the nrnnbm 6f 
the roomai- N« f, and No. 8. _■ i .V-‘. 

Did they Communicate with eaclv other? 
TheydU. ' ...-i- ; 

How many deefS<jw4re tliere in No. 7 ? In 
No. 7 there wasonedoor.-.' - ' 

Hpw many in No. 8 ? One to enter ittsNo. 

8, and another that led into No. 7, wiiiehi 
makes two., j . . ■' • 

In which of the ruoidb did they diuelf 
NO. 8., 

What was there in No. 7 ? A large bed. 
After dinner did you see the prineuss and 
Pergami together in No. 8 T 1 did. * 

How many persons dined that day with the 
princess? The first time that she dined at 
the ion there were. ten. 

Are you speaking now jof the first time,x>r: 
the second time, wnen she dined,in No. 8?- 
Shedined there twice. . ’ v. 

Did she dine both times in No. 3 ? -Sho • 
did. ■ ' 

When you saw the princess and Pergami^' 
together after dinner, were the company re¬ 
maining in the room, or had they ’gone out? 
They bad gone into the second rOem. « 

Did you observe any^>thing done theii' 
prtucess and Pergami ? 1 did. 

Describe what you saw ? 1 went to go and 
clear the table, and I saw the baron bolding an 
arm upon the shoulder of the princess, and, at 
the moment that I Was going into the'roora, 

I‘saw the baron give her a kiss; but^I did no* 
enter, for they told me immediately to go 
away.' ■ • , 

In what way was tiie.baroD’snrm placed? 
The baron on the right, the princess was 
on his left, and the baron held his left hand 
upon her royal hignness’s shoulder. 

Was the arm on b^slinuidcr, or round her ■ 
s?)Ou|{ler, or hpw; woat way was it placed t 
He h^ his upon .her shoq/der. - 
Ifid you observe in whatyray the princess 
and tile baron left the inn aUthaltinie ? I 
Uid. ; 

Daw did they go away? ..1 saw -theoi go 
both togeth^ kcharabano! 

Jnterjirettirrr.A' charoba'ho appears to be a 
specie^ of Qermanucarxiage, where thereiis ‘ 
no. seat, but two per,sppa.sit astride in the-vnay.! 
as periuns sit on horseback. '* ' ><<>):< 

.Was any one willi them wben tKey wentd 
jaway in this carriage? Nobody else. ■ ?s 
No iMirvant? Tbece was tioue# •' • ■ 
Deacirlbe what sort of a carriage a chara4'^i 
baoo is?;. There are two.aeats behind, that 
two people may sit, and tltmi in the.ioid^ 
pf the carriage there is a cushion, upon which 
jtepple ma# go astride. ■ > ‘ 

Dp you know in what .way they sslt? Per¬ 
gami was astride on, this cusbiou, find -the 
princess was sitting properly oa the seat., t-; ■ 

' Cross-examined by Mr.' 

^tate the time of which you have been 
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apealiiug a9.w«ll }rou can, iu vrhat year, 
anfl io w4^t. modmAf the <ye)|r, «8 nearly aa. 
you can tell ? The mctaUl 1 think-iMs beforoJ 
Christinu, either Novetnbte.er December.* 

what year, do you kno# Ic ' I bhlieve it to 
bethe yeaxilStr.- : ' ' j-' ^ 

Is not the inn of which you speak the stage 
at whith theychangeiklierMS alenays between 
Como and Milan ? Noj' where the horses are* 
cluinged there n ion; it is merely a post 
house. i'i': ■ > ■ 

Bariisina is the^stage between Como aind 
Milan, is it not! |^lt ie. 

Upon this occasion, when you describe this 
German carriage, werfe there not eight or ten 
personain the company of the princess ? There 
were. ... 

Do you know-any of them? Her two 
Ifdies^.- who. were called dhmes d’honneur; 
there was a daughter of the bardn, a small 
girl; there was the mother of the baron, there 
was a Servant, professor Mocatti, there was 
a captain Vasalli, there was an Englishman 
whom 1 did not know, there were some otiicr 
persons, but whonal do not know; .the second 
time there were thirteen. 

. , ; Eaanined by the Lards. . 

Earl hsuderdale .—Was it in fhe month 
of ..December that they dined the first time, 
or the second time, at theUnn } Between the 
first time and the second time that she dined 
at the inn, there was a difference of about 
three weeks. 

When you were ordered to quit the room 
after dinner, when you had seen the bkroA 
and the. prinbess together, with the baron’s 
arm on her shoulder, do you know how long- 
they remained in. that room P Perhaps they 
might have beou about half an hour, 
more.. .* ’ ^ ■ 

Do you know whether any body went into 
* the room during the half hour i The servants, 
no; but there was a second room intO‘w|iictw 
they might go, for them wens Other people 
there, and the door was open; ' ^ ^ 

TheWitnass was directed to with'dravr. 

Ther Xorrf CAnnee/for-requested leavd to 
draw the attention of the House to the matter 
which hadibeerr reserved for constdi'ihtfen'on 
Friday last; namely, whether any alterattens ' 
werenqpessary to be made'in the minuti» of 
that day felative to the qtiestions which had' 
bean put hpon-the oonteinsof certain letters 
at that time not regularly iuptdot, and-pre¬ 
vious to'the quefftions afterwndS put to the 
barired judg^ upon that day; and hislopd- 
. ship'funhnr acquainted the House, that be 
baa been' furnished with the following States 
mntt'-ef'tlie minutes relative to tebe atDoVe 
matter, S they now stood upon the tftilliitie 
book^ vn.~that nothing appears'in Ubmi- 
nutbs bf Friday last, upqn the subject of thd" 
letters examine' to^ previous to theolyOetiba 
afterwards taken, and the opinion given by 
the learned judges bn that day, except what 
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relates to two lauersafterwaiidi ptoduced ami 
regularly proved; thaijt does not appeanthat 
any qtiesuon vms'previously asked -as^to the 
thud litUcr, which was afterwards alsoproved, 
but nut suiee' interrogated to; and that the 
only further matter tltat does appear, b m^ely 
thequeslionsthat were put to the witnassbpon 
the letter, of which a line and a half-only 
shown to her, namely, as,to the fact Of that 
letter being her hand*writing; but as t6 the 
contents ot which no questions were put pre¬ 
viously to the opinion so ^ven hy the Teamed 
judges, nor had any been put relative to that 
letter since. 

Whereupon it was ordered, thgt the said 
Minutes dp so stand as they now appear in 
the Minute-book. 

t • 

Then Giuseppe Hell* Orta was called in, and 
sworn, and examined as follows by the 
Solicitor General, through the interpre- 

, tation of the Marchese di Spincto. 

What are you by trade ? A baker. 

Did you serve her royal highness with bread 
at the Vilie d’ Esle ? I did. 

Did yini serve her with bread before she 
went upon her long voyage ? I did befin'C the 
voyage she made to Greece. 

Do you remember, after her returh from 
Greece, seeing her Upon any occasion sitting 
in the garden? I do. 

Was she upon that occasion alone, or was 
any one with her ? Baron Pergami was with 
her. 

. Was baron Pergami siUingat thexamc time? 
Be was. 

Did he do any thing ? He did. 

What did he do ? He had ari arrfi round 
be^neck, and was making love to. her, and 
kissed her. 

Before he put his ami round her neck, had 
he got up from the shslt ? He had got up. 

When be'got up, did the princess do ahy' 
thing to him, or to his dress, his ooat ? She 
took him by the lappel of his coat, and made 
him to set down again. 

Was it after that that tbcarm was pUt round 
her necki H liras. 

Did you ever see the pfinebss in fhe kitchen 
at the Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Waf Pergami there at the sameTlOie? He 
was. 

there any polenta there? there rfas. 

Did Pergami doany tbihg with that polenta? 
Heitook a little of it. 

Whaid^d he do with itf Pergtfmi'went to ^ 
hfef,roy«l highness, tad htt royal highness' 
tdM htfnscitnething iili<^tnbb,aad' fRen Per*' 
garni pnt-thdpoleota mlf idlbvllht fabuth df' 
her rbyal highness, and then the rtifiahfiifg'f 
halfheputintoliisown mouth. 

DWyOu; sortie days aftfer this, setf'tht'prtdi'' 
cess in thbrtahtryat the Villp d’ Ester’ 

Vfai Pei^Mi Ib'erie at’tbkt lime? He'Wss. 

Did ol th'e prinedss db aaV''thing ? 

They ^lirdbbtlilo^lher, ^ ; 
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\^at (lid Pfergami ^oT Pergami took a 
fiece of sweetmeat, and put it-Irtlo'the mouth 
ofthe princess, and the princess took it. 

Ilave.you ever seen the princess on fliic lakh 
in axanoe?' I have. 

Who was'with her ? Pergami. 

Were they alone? They were. ► 

Have you seen that once or often P Once I 
remember, theot]ier I do not’remember; it 
might have been more, or it miglit have been 
less,' I cannot exactly tell. 

Cross*cxamincd by Mr. Tindal. 

Were you in the service of her royal high¬ 
ness, or did you only bring bread to the 
house P I served her royal highness with 
bread, and with bran for the horses. 

JVereyou in her service ? I was not. 

The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

The question being asked of the marchese 
diSpineto what polenta was, he slated that it 
was like porridge ihadc of maize, and a 
favourite dish in Italy. 

Then Giuseppe Guggiari was called in, and 
sworn, and examined as follo^ys, by Mr. 
Parke, through the interpretation of the 
Marchese di Spineto. 

Are you a nalive-of Cernobio? I am. 

W hat busines are you ? I am a boatman. 

Do you follow your bUsidess on the. lake of 
Como? I do. •• 

Do yOu know the princess of Wales? I 
do. 

Did you ever see the princess of Wales in 
one of your boats on the lake P I have Served 
her royal highness with the boat of general 
Pino the first time shb arrived, and wlreh she 
went as farasDomas, which is distant'fqrty 
miles fronn Como. 

^fter the princess of Wales lived at the 
Villa d’ Este were you in the habit oF'earrying 
her on the lake at any time ? Whenever she 
went in a boat. 

Who went with her when you took her? 
Pergami, and sometimes other gentlemen 
that came from Confo, -the yice prefect arid 
the .doctor, and amongst others tbere was 
the dame d’honneur.tho sister of the baron. 

Was there a theatre at Como ? There is a 
theatre, and whenever they went to the feeatre 
we carried them in a boat, when they wished 
to halve a boat. • • ^ . * • 

Has Pergami gone with the princess in your 
boat' when they Save gone to the theatre ? 
Pergami ^ns with her. 

Dfdyouwsj^ve any thing done between Ihe 
princess aipl Ppr^ou on twse occmIodb \ «1 
have £ee^^Jb|^ kiss.*’ 

Have.yi^lMd that more than oiice^ About 
fburtime^ ^ 

Did you ever see any thing else on those 
occakiofls than kissing P Not in..the boat. _ 

In any other place nave you seen an^ thing 
else betweeft the prinedds and Pergami ? • I 
have seen them whilst they were in the pan- 
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try, and they were taking themselvestiway 
from the table, to leava'tho pantry pind go'up 
into the room, and leek themselves the 
room. ^ '' 

Whichraotn dojpeu.mcan, when you iaylhey 
went to lock thfahnseives into the room P 
the bed-room-of the princess; here^^desenb- 
ing it} waathW'fOom'Where they did tt,'anlk 
•on the other side there was the room of the 
princess into which they Went and locked 
themselves. ‘ ' '* 

Were you employed in the house of the 
princess P * I was working'ttS the pantry at Ih’c 
sous a day. 

Was that during the lime you were work¬ 
ing in the pantry that you saw tins which you 
have described ? I can swear to have seen 
them with my own eyes. 

Was that during tne time that you were in’ 
the princess’s service ? It was. 

* Cross-examined by Mr. Wilde. 

Were you examined ‘at Milan? I have 
been, by Vimercati. 

Who took you toMilar? A man of the 
name of Massareni, of Lugano, took me to 
Milan. \ 

When did you first mention this, which 
you saw in the-pantry ? I have said it before 
tl}e advocate Vimercati. 

Was that the first jtime ? That was Ihe'first 
time in which 1 have spoken of what I have 
seen; 

Are you quite sure you never menfioned 
any thine of it to any body, until you* saw 
Vimercati ? He asked me whether I had seen 
something,and Hold him 1 was&lways theft:' 
and ho tmd me, will you have any "difficulty 
to come and 6peak to a gentleman,"and then 
4hiS advocate Vimercati said,-will ><:ydu have 
any objection to come with me to Milan ; and 
I told him yes, i have no objection, I will 
come with you to Milan. 

0 w;h'>° f^ Inthefilonthof Jaomafy. 

In what year? - Two years ago'; eighteen 
or nineteen months ago perhrtpa. ' 

When was it you saw tliia circuir stance in 
the pantry? (n-lheeveningi. ' 

How long befiire you wpaitb Mildp ? About 
five or six miAiths before.' J 

Haim yoU' a brother ^the ttaUie of Sdn- 
nino? He ia a cousin;'‘ * --i' 

Were you in the'boat,'the Time you state 
that you saw Pergami kiss the prhic'estih-P 
was not. ' • ' 

Was a roan of the name of Tonmiasoin the 
boat? There was. ‘ ■ 

Any body else ? There were ten boatBieit? 
. Name one or two of the ten ? Lean niensc^ 
tion almost all of them. ‘ 

Mention three or four of theft! ? iTofttmalo 
Lago Maggiore, Lorenzo Rogeta/jCsiStt^So 
Casim^ toy brother Giovanni, ahffwapwho 

is dead. ‘ • ' V' tr '" * ** • 

Did you ever tell any body that VirowcStr 
had offered yoU money for lhe infortoattfin 
.you gave? No,becati8ebeioldmeto|olto 
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wb«r0j«O ai|y espcos^ w«u|fl be paid, 

iou g)i| ^ ivcB^O loWyoir/ 

wbatl^ <^)ec|!«rei>AP 

•wat Vimeicati had ofierad you i^uitry ? Jto. 

DM ever say yM^d promised 
I9pnwyt^VioiercatiF "Never. 

JDid you ever say that auy uU^Uftf^oijihad 
ffwised you monmf for tbo iofiormatiaa ? No. 

iw were at w<aK io the pai^ry ? Yes. . 
^ Did you go .4W with jour Mfotiil Yes, 
whenever I was there, I went on afterwards 
iftjlh my work. . , /f 

* At the time tbefrincoss and Ferganji'went 
out of the pantry to the other rooim You re¬ 
mained at your work F ' I went to clear the 
Uble. 

In the pantry F I went to clear the table 
ftom the room in which they had been at 
dinner, ,tw carry the things down, tp the 
pantry. 

Do you mean to say that at the time the 
princess and Pergamtleft the room, you con- 
tiaupd attending to your business? 1 do. 

Ke-ezamined by Mr. Parfte. 

Was the room in which the things were 
laid out, up stah^ or down stairs 1 Above. 
s pid the room of tlie princess communicate 
V^that room? There was only a con tdur, 
wlM^e people passed to go to anddroto carry 
the things. 

• Examined by the Lordi. 

Earl Gronenor.—llom do you know that 
the princess and Pergami lucked themselves 
into that room t Wc saw it with our own eyes^ 
tor we were there; and we sayv them taka 
themselves from the table, and go into the 
room, and abut themselves in. 

Did you hear Jdie key turned in the lock \ 
I did. 

■ Did you attempt to opeh the dpor F I did 
* not. . w*,. - 

, You are sure you heard the,key turn is th(^ 
leckF I am sure, because Kbgard'U* lue 
were there, we saw theqi pastv'Snd then we 
went into the room to clau awpy. • * 

Who waif with yeu in the pantry F Baa- 
caltH my brotberr juid a certain Oiovanui 
Opella. 

. Were those pOTsans in the room with you 
when youaheard the key turn in the lock?* 
Irw, Uways, either jibe one or the other were 
tbeiv, • » * 

At whdd distance were Jwu wben youbeard 
thirkey turs in the lock? Hardly two paces. 

Earlof —Were you in the paoi> 

youboMd tbo lock turnedF I was 




im9 


Were you in the room, where they gifted 
wiMiaed heard the lock turnedF JLwatnpt, 
wertsH llot gone is yet. . v,» 

s^bsefwere you stAOdiog when you bMd 
tm lock turned ? We were standing io tbjp 
oemdevt • . ^ r»I't 

. WMrjrou ioJdie corndos .between ths dia- 

iag-reomMtllbrJied'Coom? Yes, . . , . 


, ]^1 of Behaors^-rYon aw nodertibood to 
whon kiesed tbt^fipBc^ss 

in thediQatithiH'^ were several other bo^tiMa 
tdOfitg with you? there were. > 

‘ Oould they have seen that as we!l;es.Jpu.F 
Not all c’ould see it, because some were li^k» 
ing and somo^ wen^uot looking. ^ 

Could any icd^th^ see it ? Some of them, 
if tboy hai^iteeM^iug, might have seen it; 
bVt poinetimeis ti)f](« drew the curtainti, apd 
then nobody could see it. 

Was a done publicly* not with an intention 
of hiding it? I do not know,! Saw them 
kiss. ^ 

When you saw it, were the mirUuss wide 
open I They were. • . ^ 

Marquis of Lantdosm.—Have you at any 
time had any convermtion with any of the 
boatmen that were in the boat at the time 

{ 'ou saw the circumstance you have just al- 
uded to? No. * 

You never mentioned the circumstance of 
having seen the kiss, from the time you had 
seen it, to any person, till you were brougla 
before the advocate Vimcrcati at Milan F No, 
I never mentioned it. 

‘ Duke of Huraikoa.—'Was any body in the 
corridor with you when you heard the door 
of the room locked, as you have stated F 
There .whs either my brother or this John 
Capolla. 

Can you recolieet which? There was either 
the one or the other, for there wss<8omebody 
with mo every time; ws were always two. 

Which of them was there at this time ? The 
first lime was my brother, and then another 
time was another; for we were always two. 
State the name of your brother? Oiuvannj. 
When this happened, did you ever make 
any observation to ftie person who was with 
you ? No; we were in the service; we made 
our observations, but we made no word of it, 
for we were attending to our own busuiiass'. 

Ordered, that the further censideratidft and 
second reading of the said bill be adjourned to 
to-morrow morning. 

ifOUSE OF LORD$i 

Tuesda^i SeptenAer 5. 

TIj& ordpr of the day being read for the 
further consideration and second reading 
of the Bill, intituled, ** An ^'to deprive 
her Majesty, &cl”, counsd't^e called in. 

, Then Qiuupve Saechi vfds'called in, and 
sworn, ana examined as foUoi^ by Mr. 
Attorney General, 


tation 


ley Gener^. tlkFaiih,thtf inwflP'rtk' 
m the Marenetooi Bpindid. ’ 

Of wbat country are you? Of ViUea* 

^^are you ever in the service of the R^ftCMS 
of.Waiaa? i was. 

• When did you enter into her sgrviee? Ow 
the 7tb of November aaid. ., ,• 

i M 
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' V¥ htfrc Was the pHncms then midingi} 'At 
tbs'Viiiad’Este, en^Mr iakoaf C«B)o. ” 
«How long did'you comimw'iitliet'wrTice? 
Preciwly a year. • , ' *> > 

What wasryour situation in hec royal high¬ 
ness’s sevvice ‘wb«i you first entered itF 
Courier. * 

Utd yon remain in that situatioh, Or did you 


' Hour was Fergami dressed at tfutf In 
his dressing; gpwo. - ! * 

Did ybmperettVB'what he had onojodfr^his 
dressing gewn^i'ifI aSw only abeot-hm bffwt, 
wiiich was aOKitlfaned or untiod; aw) 4 
nottring eiss but bis^tftirton ’of 
Ifi vrtKiOid^ceimbdCthaOiirausaW Perjgini ? 

I saw hiW'ifi'iatnhaHibere tbefie was wdotpr 


afterwards fili any^other in the princess's 4^ •opposite to She’deor w 

vice! 1 Was tor some tnofitra in the same Ditlyhiiler TahrmPfirrmiirninr frnm ? i. 

_I__ ^ __ _»_ _l-l _____ 


employment of courier, aodsfifterwards 1 was could not see it on account of the darkness, 
removed to the office of equetry. Where did that door Jeadi to, which ytm 

How lone did you reOialQ at the Villa have mentioned, which was opposite PeS- 
d’Este? 'About six weeks. gami's room P It led into more rooms. 

Do'yad- know Pergami t I da. Who occiqn^ those rooms } No one. 

Was he at the Villa d’Este when you enter- Do you know what room was beyond those 

ed the princess’s service? He was. rooms; do you know where the-princess 

Soon after you entered the service of the slept? Ido not. ' 't > 

princess, were you sent by her with any dis- Do you knew where the princess's barroom 
patch to the duchess of Parma? I was. was? 1 do-not. 

Did you bring %ack any answer to the Whilst you were at the' Villa d'Este have 
princess P I brought another dispatch. you ever seen the princess and Pergami to- 

Where was the princess when you brought gether i Several times, 
back the dispatch P At dinner. Where have you seen them together-t I 

Was any one sitting by her at dinner? have seen them walking* itirough the court 
Pergami. ‘ and the garden. 

To whom did you deliver the dispatch? To How were they walking'together ? Arm 
her royal highness the princess of Scales. in arm. 1 . 

'What did she do with it?' ^rpadit, and Whilst you were at the Villa d’Este,'#> 
then threw it on the table. , you rccolhect carrying any letter to gsBcral 

' Did anyone take it np? Pergami took it Pino? Ido. . 
up at the time that her royal highness turned Didt you bring beck any answer from gc- 
hcrself to me, to inquire'after somefiirthCr neral Pino? 1 brought a verbal answer.. 
information; he took it up and read ityor pra- To whom did you deliver tliat vm'bal 
’ tended to read it, without asking permission. ansWer; did you deliver it to the princess ? 

Do yon recollect after that being<Seat to 1 did. • 

’• Milan with a letter 7 I- vrassent at the begin- Where was the princess when you di^vered 
mneefitbemonthofDeeemberwitfaadispatcb that answer? In herownantichamber. 
to th4 eovemor Saurau. Whereabouts was that anth:han)ber ? Im- 

Didyou receive any directidns on yomvgo- ■ mediafely'Bfter mounting tbe stairs, by turn¬ 
ing to Milan, as to bringing back an answer? ing on tho left, there was a oorsidor, and by 


to th4 eovemor Saurau. 

Didyqu receive any directidns on yomvgo- 
‘ing to Milan, as to bringing back an answer 7 


I .was desired by Pergami to make the 
tatihosS'speed, and briugafi answer backrduring 
the same mght. 

Did yest return to the Villa d’Este on that 
night, or on the following morning? lietufn- 
ed immediate^ after midnight. 

Upon your return, where did you go? 1 
dismounted from my horse, 1 wem into the 
•kitchen, where 1 foimd a footman, whom I 
asked where Mr. Pergami was. 

In-eOMcquence of the answer, where did 
you go ? 1 mounted the stairs, and want into 
the anti-room of the apartment of Pergami. 

JSJ __AlP_ a5 


tuming agiiia on ihe leil hand through this 
corridor, after a few paces, there was on the' 
lefbtbe antkhaaiber of hei royal highness. 

Was thatsmtwliamber of her roml highness 
near Che place whei:e you saw Pergami, or 
wh^e wu it? It was near tbe place where 1 
saw Pergami. * 

Du you mean Whenyou saw Pergami at 
night, tin your return from Milan? '1 do,fi} 


was, c 
posite 
door V 


room,. 


fOOPil 


it^ (he- dqor open, 1 wem in, 4nd sa^ the she.use in addressii 
bed of Pergami tumbled) but there was^bo* sions, confidential. 


addressing him ? Familiar ^pres- 


bedy in it. 

What^^ 
and tn Bing 


Mi’hat were they, do you rocoUectlb 


is there,” then I knew shat it was the - Do you remember the princess^goitlg to 


lofPergami, to Whom 1 answeredi that t Twin? .1 do. 

_ • ^ _ 1 ». n. ^ /Iww*i_ — j "Tw. I srw*_■ . 


ifiWtis the courier’returiwAftotri'Mibti; Per- 
^.Sgimii toid mo Uric there draa* qo-tattch ndeSs* 
sity to guc him this answer. 


‘ Did you go with her? I did. k 
Whw ^ «h*yj5« toalq^rin,-;tPiW] 
inn ? To the inn, The Univer<-e. 
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ptd ^ot( g6 before the princess to Turm * 1 1 females vrho were at the balleZ Onctiliy 
went befve her the last stage. ^ j 1 whilst J was lA the and her rqyid high- 
Did yoif make anj^amngement of the ness aad Fergani wen there,) the prmtess 
roon)3 at that inn, for the accutnowdation of told nse these precise aords,-»^ia said that 
the princess and her suite? Yes; U aas ar> aha wished to make a proseot to aome of 
ranged between me and the innkeeper^ to give those gttU, and then sheaskedtiwe, 
ttfAnr Toyalhighness the best apartment/ and can we dress these young virgins (veggiWii) 
to the dame d wnneuc, and also to the femme Mr Sacchi P'' iheh she i^cd me, ** Do you 
dp r hambre , flndito tlw gentlemen I allotted believe they are sutJ) i” 1 answered^ that as 
another aparUneot quite separate ftpm the far aaJ was conoernod, I believed them to ^ 
rest (oBcste) modest girls, and 1 had oolhibe to 

Did that arrangement continue, er whs it say against thenvt her royal higlinets said to 
altered t At the airiv \l of the priacoss»iind me, “ 1 kiww, you rogue, that you have gone 
rrrgami I showed to tliem the aistribution J to bed with thiccof them, and how insoy 
had made, but it did not meet with Iheappro* times you have had intercouise with them " 
bation of her royal highness, or of Perg^i, I being surprised at this compliment, eadea- 
end the apartment which I bad destinm for vourpd to persuade her royal highness, that she 
tlie gentlemen, was dedicated to herjoyal was dcccivrd, and Pergaini, who was present, 
highness, to the dame d’honnanr, to signor began to laugh and to cry doud, It is true, 
Perganii, and to the femme de cliambrr it is true, it is true.” 

now near was the chamber of Pergamt upon ,Mr. Brougham (to the Interpreter.) Is 

this alteration to that of the princess! to* tneie any other word in Italun but veigmi 
tween the room of her royal highness, and and verginelli for maids and little maids P 
that of Pergatm tliare was the room where No, maids and virgins are esprassed by the 
the countPttOidtwIept, same word, vcrgioi or vergmeiJu 

Was there any communication ijrom Per- Mr Attorne^-Otm-ral —You have said that 
g;Mkii’s room, througb the diamber of the the princess stated, that she was about to 
countess Oldi, with that of the princess P make a present to some of UKue gwis, did 
Therewafsa mutualcommunicaiion. you learn fiom her to wlnclswt lliosc urls this 

> *liOw long did they remain St lurinP About present was intended to lioanadeP No 
SIX days, I do not know exactly. Have you sden the pripSess at tluise'balls 

Dd ybu remember going with the piincess in the same rooms with those persons of low 
and Petgamilo the Bdroua^ Ido. descnption,aBdgirlawliocamoktieceP Scve> 

Whilst they were at the Harona, were any ral tunes. 
ball« gtten there by the pruicess^ Many l>id the^princese join in the danaag? 
balls. * Sometimes. * 

W hat desenptlen'Of persons attended those Have you, on any of these occasions, Iieetd 
balls P At the beginning, besides the persons the princess make any otlier remark japon 
in the suite of her royal highness, there came those aomen, or upon their conduct'* 
also some people>of distinction; but in ihestf W]ien one of tliose women came by day-tinia 
balls were introduced peonle of all ranks, and to the house of her royal highness, and whan 
both sexes, and even a very low condition; she was seen by litr royal higlmees, .she 
‘ and as between some of the suite nf bar royal pointed her out by her finger and laughed; 
highness and these low women there^waa apd on such an occasion once she exolaiinBd, 
some freedom, thus those peo|jp> of distiiic* bow much the population of Baro^ must in- 
tioa were no longer seen. < * • crease. 

What sort of ^dom, whgt do you mean Did you accompany the princess ih her 
by fiecdunf? iliose per«ons took those tour Uwough Germany * I did. ' 

wortteh out from the'baU-noont, and made Iotheeeourseofthitjouroey,d9y(iuieniem> 
them go out at their ipleasure and wtil, bar Perganu’s purchasing a carriitge caleu* 
(alcuna persone) dbme persons, (prendafano lated to carry two persons P I do 
qnest^ donlhe) took these women (e te dace** A'^ler that carnage was«purch<tsod, who 
vano dfirl>re dalla sala di hallo) and made used to travel in it P During the night and 
them g^Ut froinnhe baiP-room, (a loro pia- dimi^ the days, bad weather, it was for my 
cere) acc^iqgto tbeirpteasuie^ (a ToteiiU) usa. • 

and will. Du) the princess ever travel w it lierscll ’ 

Did thtspnnaass know ^st Yes,danoethe days of iair weather, many 

Mr:2)r.»a»objcclellotli,,»«tk>., , .nth«um.*cw.lh i>.r. 

1 he counsel Were informed, that tbay baa Do you ramember 9n any occasion.when 
better ask what the wiCDoss saw • the princess and Pergami were trayelBUg in 

Have foa heard the princess say any thing that carnage, their going on before you ns I 
at tlioS^alls, upon tho«a parsons going out remember that one day whilst they bad re> 
or 2iOnung in ^ I have put maincd at a place whose n ime I forget, her 

Did you hear the princess say any thing, or n^al highness and Pcrgaini set out suddenly 
did any conversation take place between the m this small carnage, for 1 was not in tiiaa to 
prmeess yoorself, respecting any of tbpse. follow them, as i was obliged td see afaqiit 
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other'caftiagfs tea^y, ami 'having j 
fellowad khein a9 soon as 1 and'tiiakmet 
the most haste, { could not overtake thatn tm 
they hadorriv^ M the first ttaga:' > ' 

When you arrived at that place, dkl you see 
the <)rlncecis and .Pehgami any > where P I 
asked about thetfi, ana I'•waS'tfDhilad to a 
room in the first floor. • ' 

Did .you go to,that ro^mf I-went and 
knocking at the door, I hiquited whether. I 
rauld enter} E^rgatni aoswbred' Ibe to coihe 
in,as I did; after 1 had entered, I saw her 
royal highness and Pergami upon the bed> but 
I must obs^ve that they were decently 
dressed!, and at a distance from each other. 

How were they placed upon the bed ; how 
were they sitting or lying on the bod ? They 
were lying on the bed as far as the middle, 
and the back was supposed against the wall. 

In the course of that journey did you stop 
at any inn at whicli there were any finglisn 
persons? I do nut know. 

Had you received any directions from any 
person on the subject of the English P I re¬ 
member that when I prccodedher royal high¬ 
ness on the road to Munich, she told me that 
tite first thing in settling for lodgings was 
to inquire whether there were any Eugitsh; 
I was to inmiire after hie rank, and to go 
somewhere else for the lodging* of her royal 
higimees. to <’ 

In the course of that journey what was the 
gcneial disposition of the bed-rooms of Per¬ 
gami and her royal highness 1 I continued 
io distribute the lodengs as far as .Carlsnihe, 
hut when, wo arrived at Caiisrahc, there hav¬ 
ing happened the same thing'that bad hap¬ 
pened at Turin, that is to say, the change of the 
ned-rooms, 1 did net meddle with it any more 
during the rest of the journey, leaving to hor 
royal highness and Pergami tO'choose what 
roopis they liked best. 

What was the disposition of the rooms of 
the princess and of Pergami during that jour¬ 
ney, as fa( as you know? Generally they 
were as near as possible. 

In flie course of that journey did you ^o to 
Monte k'alcoao? Setting ^ut from Trieste, 
we went to Monte Falcone. * 

At what lime of day did you arrive at 
Monte Falcone? We arrived when it was al- 
jrearly night. ■ b 

Whena did the princess and Pergami 
upon their arrival at Monte Falcone ? A« we 
been overfokau by a violent storm, and 
daniu;^, we wero obliged to stop 
at a niiscrable inn. 


Pditu tmd pMiwkkt 


risns' 


loom { They mounted 


i{mncesi and Pergami gjrat 


idm a roomwrhere tltere^ 
jwasn^d, ;i , •- 

Didr'tlicy remain ip that room alonp? 
The.Vj||iaamcd alone tiH the rest of the suite 
ain^ir 

Uj?9^‘li)ng was <t that the*' 
it; fhdl riioiu ? 


!0a a.hah. 


remainetl alone 
l^iween au hour and an hour 


1 After that journey ^d yna retun^ to Mildp, 
\o La Barona? iilSrdid.. >. /ot 
I From the B&rona dtdfyou go;jto>tii*itie4l 
Yes^ ' '"’10 *■ 

' In.youc way-to Aatoe; did <yoti slim -Ab 
place called saviguaao}, ¥eav '<,/ < f 
Whs the prinress'iU at. Ssvigaano ? Slto* 
wasovettokeoiiyiiVMienifi^i '' > 

' Did you yourself see "wbe extended uponi 
the prtuoess upon t^t ueSaSion? PergamL’ 
and the countess Oldt. > . ' , 

Do you know whether any medicine or angn 
applieations, were given to tha princess en 
that oocasion ? 1 do not know Whether they 
were mtended for her royal highness, but t 
saw Pergami and the countess Otdi make some 
cloths hot. c 

Did you see whero Pergami and the dame 
d’bonneur carried those hot cloths ? As 
those cbtha were made warm, Pergami aa 
well as the countess carried them into the 
room where was her royal highness. 

Dkl you go to 'Ancona ? Yes. 

At Ancona, do you know the situation of 
the princess’s bed-room wiV.i respect to Per- 
gamt’s ? One day i was called by Mr. Per¬ 
gami, whilst, he, Pergami, was still in bed, 
and whilst be was speaking to me, there iraa 
a door open which led into another room.'* 
Was the door open when you went' 
Pergami’s room, or was it opened whilst yow 
wore there? The door was open when I 
went into Pergami’s room. ' •. .i 

Do you know into what room that door 
opened ? Another room, which I believe was 
that oPher royal highness. . 

Why do you believe that was her royal 
highnesb’s room ? 

^ Mr. Denman objected to the qtVestion. 

The Attorney General wasTheard in support 
of the micstion. i * 

Mr. Denrhao was heard in reOly. 

The counsel were informed, that the proper 
guesfion Whuldbe, whether he knew that tnat 
was the,^ fit^jj^’s bed-room ? 

Mf^ Altorney General, —Do you know whe¬ 
ther that was the princess’s beb-room into 
wbic4i tiiat door o^ed ? 1 cannot say it 
With certainty. « ■ .i 

What dal you see in that room, when the 
door was open ? I saw some thing^beloogiog 
to her royal highness; as for instance, the 
bo'ses belonging to her toilet. ''' ■ ..it 
Did. you see thd' be<l in that i;4om mfo 
, which the door opened ? There was M/h i'**i 
Did yw afterwards go lo rBufinoUi 21 
did. ^ - . I .< ,.l 

.» At .that place was Pergami ill, and con0tied 
to his bed? He was. <>,. n-* , . 

Had yowQoCasion, during PcrgamifmUIittss, 
to go to his room at night ? One evdMdg that 
I was going to visit him, when 1 w«Lat.the 
dour^which I found by a thud part oped, I 
saw Pergami in bed. • 

About what hour was that ? About eleven 
.o’cjpck at night. 
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>fdt^'sa)ryouteni^ieT^mi io>^d; did yOu I, -;Dtd.Bhe travel by nip^lit or< \iy- day'jfwhV', 
see any ^dy else in t)Mt<rod(n?’r Tlwi wasv ;Q(|ttne.-io Seubga^Iiar (^ho trtveUdd always' 
also hwiroyal highitesbib £fiovC ri* . 'bgrflight . , .i** ' <' •*•> 

Where was her royal highness? She wa»' Wat#it ver)ihot‘Weather atrthal'1itee7 {rli;'' 

by the side of th 0 i)<eUrSfbTOhed'.Qna 8ofa>'. >WM very, hot-' f j • • , • ' >»'>•. 'i sjV-= 

Cbuld you see'what-was on'the sofa? In going from-Rotne toSenegaglia^'tlidyoti' 
There were some cushi^s.. ; * go to tbo carriage in which the princess wu f> 

- Upon seeing the'priaeess in.that skuation, Always by thc1>ide ofit 'c<f 

did you go into the room, or did you turn* Were there curtains roynd the. prince's 
back? 1 quitted the room imniedtatcfy. carriaK? <The^ were. 

From lliiilinclli did you go to the 'villa Did you at any time go to the carriage and 
Qrandi? We did. draw away the curtains ior any\ purpose? 

In what part of the house did you -sleep Several limes, 
at the Villa Brandi P I slept in the wing of For what purpose; what was the occasion of 
the house, on the left of the entrance door. your doing that? Every morning »whcn day 
Do you know where Pergami sldptat the appeared 1 went near-'to the carriage to ask 
Villa Brandi P He slept on the right baind, her royal highness wketlier she wanted any* 
exactly opposite to my room. 'hC thing. 

. Do you know where the princess slepy Who travelled in that carriage with her 
Her royal highness also slept on the same royal highness? Mr.Pergami,and sometimes 
skli^ of the house on which Pergami slept. there was the countess Uldi, or the little girl 
Do you remember at any time at the Villa of l^ergami. 

Brandi, after the people of the court were Upon any occasion when you have gone for 
gone to bed, seeing Pergami any where ? I this purpose, havd you observed in what situ- 
remember one niglil after midnight, whilst it ation the princess and I’ergami'were ? It has 
wasahsudbr.ably hot; that nobody could sleep, happened to me two or three times to liavo 
1. was at the window of my room, as I found them both asleep, and having their res< 
beard a noise on the side of the, room of Per- pective hands one upon another, 
gamif'l withdrew a .little{-1 saw Pergami Describe in what way, one upon another? 
eoW.^oat'^m his room and goto the door Her royal bighnoss hddher band upon the 
which-led Ihto the.apartment of her royal private part of Mr. Pergami, and Pergami 
liigimess; he opened tne door, entered, and 1 held his own upon that of her royal mgh- 
saw him come out no more. ' ■ ’ ness. . - .: • , 

How'long did you remain at the window Did you dtiserrc on any of those occasions 
after yon saw Pergami go in the manner you the state of Pergami’s.breechcs ? Oncelsavf 
have dcscribcrl ? Ahotit an hour. * tliat' Pergami had his breeches loosened from 

On any other night did you see Pergami? the braces, that he had the front part of bis 
A few days after 1 saw the same thing. < ' breeches, the flap, half-iinbnttuncd. 

At w.hal time was it tiiat you saw Pergami Upon that occasion did |^ou observe where 
the ^Qikf time? !;«early .about the sam6 thp princess’s hand was? One hand was 
hotiras thc»flrst. " ^ ' ' upon that part. . * 

Dill you, upon,.that second occasion, see Was any one in the carriage besides Per- 
' Pp^mi return toliis ropiii ? .1 did not. garni, at tlmt time ? I do not remember. 

. l^w.long were you,at y^r window llie,ties Did you say tliatthcy were asleep atthht 

cotid time when yp^ ^w Pergami ah^ time? 1 did. ‘ ' 

during which you did not see him%'iturh ? Did you, in going from Hfcme to Senegaglia, 
About a quarter of an hour; • . see any thine else pasb between the pnneess « 

Whilst /oil w'ere at the Villa Brandi, did and Pergami? 1 saw once her royal highness 
you see any busts? *I satv two.- ' • kiss themeck of Pergami. 

Of whom were they, the busts, whom did ' Did you afterwards go to Pesaro? We did. 

they repre-smt? fwtis told that one was-for During the time that the princess was at 

her royal. Highness and the other for Pergami? Pesafb, did Pergami, go away fur any time? 

Yoit.^ not aaked what you were told,.but He went to Bologna, where ho .remained for 
whosclKenessesdidtheyap^rtoybti’tobe? twb'days. 

One repSysented her roym highness, the other. Upon the return did the princess go to meet 
Pergami. him?-' Her royal Mgbniess weul'to meet littn 

. WhereswiS it'you saw those bttsU? I saw with a part of her suite. -t. . / ; ' 

tliem in the room of Pergami. ?pid site meet him? Her;roy$) biglitfess 

At the* Villa Brandi, or where? At the ^eVhini near Catolica. 

Villa Brandi. When they met eaA other, did you oliserVe 

Were the busts of the same stz0 with each whift was done, by tiicm P When- they mtft 
other? • Nearly. * they each cUsntounted from their'resneetivc 

' In \mat month was it that you saw Pergami carriages; they met and embraced, and kissed 
goTpg,: as you say,’at night from his room'? each other. 

The month of July. • • . Did they then return to Pesaro ? They did. 

Did the. prinr,ess go-from Rome to Sene- Did iheyicturn in the same carriage, or in 
gaglia? She did. . diflerept carnages? In the same carriage,' 
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tyidrcrgimi useto(}in^wUh thepnpccss 
6t Pcsai(i,'aud bUore* I do not know, be¬ 
cause I was never present wh^p they were at 
dinner ^ * 

Do yon know were Pergamfs mo»her and 
brothtr Louis dined? Wlitn they entered 
tlie service tbey dined m a ^om ItHiu* 
selves 

Did any alteration take place in their din¬ 
ing whilst you were at resaro* 1 do not 
know. 

At the time you were at the Villa d’Este, 
did any persons of distinction vuvt her royal 
hi^ness ^ Once I saw General rino 
Did you see any other persons of distinc¬ 
tion there ’* Ido not remember 
Was there a person ot the name bf Verona 
in the princess’s service ? There was. 

W hat was he ? A servant 
In w hat capacity ^ Like any other servant 
in the house, he waited at table 
Do you know what be had been before he 
came into the princess’s service^ I never 
knew what his employment had been before. 

Have you ever heard Pergami converse 
with tlie princess about Verona ^ I do not 
remember. * 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham, 

You do not understand Enghsh at all, it is 
taken fur granted ? No. 

Not at all ? Not at all. 

How loQ^ have you been in this country t 
About fourrcen months. 

Where have you lived all that timet 
Sometimes m London, sometimes lu the 
Country. ^ ' 

Your name is Sacchini, is it not t Sacchi. 
Did you ever go under the napie of Sac- 
ciiinit^ All at Milan called me Sacchiei, 
which U a diminutive. 

Bbt whilst you were in this country the 
people called you neither Sacchi norSac^ni^; 
they called you MUani, did they not I It is 
true » 

You have alway^^e by the name of MJl- 
lani in this coutitry t It is true? 

Whom did Jrou live with at Steven||e; dl(i 
not you live at Stevenage t Some time 
How long did you nvestStevenangef I 
never lived at Steveaage . 

Where did you hve whmi you were in the 
eounuy ? Aston. 

How far 18 Aston from Stevenage? four 
miles 

'Vt lioo) did ypu hve with thereP Xn .the 
house of the rev. ^ilm Godfrey . ^ 

Have you seed llr. Godfrey m town lately 

Opce. Mia * 

''A/ikr'yon wt the princess, whCre did you 
gd'tniive first r 1 w^t to Milan. 

DiaymU go into any other service there * I 

did not. 

How long did you remain out of place ’ 
Always. 

You have never been in any other service 
since ? Never. 


Wbea were you first exanfinijd a| ltf(|aD 
upon this busmans ^ In ttic mofith of No- 
vcral er of the year 1818 

Was that the iimt time that you tom. (tiis 
story to the persohs at Milan No, X haye 
said It at other timet 

t'^hen was the first tirpe you were pp- 
mined upon the subject ? In Novem^r 
1818 

Whom had you told it to before that> 
To different people. 

Name one of them ^ I do not remember any 
of them* 

Who asked you to go to be examined at 
Milan in 1818 ^ A messenger sent to roe by 
the advocate Vimcrcati. 

^Vliom did }ou see with Vimercsti when 
jipif went to him ^ So one else but Vimer- 
cati 

Did he then examine you * No, it was not 
that time 

When did he examine you * After about a 
fDftnigbt 

Whom did you see then, when you were ex¬ 
amined f I saw the advodite Vimerr iti and 
the advocate Powell, colpnel Browi:t> an¬ 
other gentleman called Cooke. ^ ^ 

'*Did they take down wtyM you said fviffr 
ing^ They did o n ^ 

Did they swear yon lp^it,did they make you 
take an oath ^ At Milan I never fQo]l| ^ 
oath. 


Where did you talce the oath then f In 
London. 

Was It at Mr. Powell’s chambers you took 
the oath ? Just so. 

In what way were you living and supppri- 
\f% yourself at Milan at the time that they 
Mnt for you ^ I have always had means ot 
Aiy u« n to support myselL ' 

What wages had,you as courier Vo her royai 
highness * There never were any wages set¬ 
tle to me. 


‘ Deyou mean that you served as a voluu> 
tCer wltnoUt wages v No, I have received 
soroetlhi&g, but there wps no fixed salary 
How.^cn did you twmvo ilje first half 
year that you were courier i t have reaeivod 
ihred times money duri&g the time 1 have 
been m the service of hpr royal tugiinyss, 
^ogjithpr t^e si^m of sixty or sevenf 

Hpw mucD did you qf tha^Alxty or 
seiientir Napplebns during,the " 


.8ctM as coorlst oolj* to Hghnes&l 

Sow*li«J^dS'^til shrve 4s ^dblSe# of^th/? 
year that you were there? About nine 
fiioQths. ( 

Who hired yeu for her royal highness ^ X 
entered idtO her royal highne^ service 
through the good offices of the bankerCcnani, 
the Munu Cavaletti, end Pergami. > v, 
Do ymi nieui to represent, that when you 
went to her royal highness you wo'e in easy 
cm umstances * I have always been, thank 
God, m easy circumstances. 
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Were you as weU dressed the day *you 
svfcnt td her roilil’mghnei^to be hired as 
you areifeiW? I hire,{ilw8^8 been dicssed 
equally. , * ' 

T6u were\:all(!d here, when 

ybu were itnmduce'd to Mr. Ma^^etti, were 
you not ? 1 du not know. * 

'■ tJo you mean to sd^r y.oii do not know 
whether you were ifimofliicea to Mr. Mat; 
rietti here in London as count Mileni, or not? 

1 have sworn'’to say the trulQ» and to say 
tlie truth alone, and 1 swear that I do not 
Vhow that 1 was introduced 'to Mr. Martiet- 
ti as count Milani. 

Do you meanjto.'swear that you never wejc 
called count JVlilahi in your own hearing in 
Mr. Marrietti’s hearing here in London ? I 
km sure that 1 never heard myself called 
count. 

Do you mean to swear you never heard 

J burseif called count at Aston, where you 
ived with-Mr. Godfrey ? lam sure I never 
heard myself called count at* Aston. 

Wdl you also swear that you did not intro¬ 
duce yourself to Mr. Marrielti as a merchant ? 
Ndver. 

'‘That you never stated that you came over 
to this country for commercial purposes ? No, 
I hdvk always said, that I had come in tlie 
service of a Spanlsli family. 

Iq'the service of what Spanisii family did 
you come over ? 

The <Attorkey General objected to the ques¬ 
tion, as assuming that the witness had come 
over 111 the service of a Spanish family,'and 
that the witness had not so slated. 

Mr. Brougham.—h it true, or not true, that 
you came over to this country in the service 
oi a Spanish faiqily ? It is not true. • 
Did you^not represent to Mr. MarrictU, or 
to some person in his fatnily here, that the 
princess owed you money ? I said that I had 
a Uw suit, a process yrith her royal hig'^* 
ness, but 1 never said that she QWea me 
money. •' 

Was it true or not that you ha j a ISw suit 
with her myal highness? 1 meant to say, 
that I was in' the p^cess which was picking 
against her royal highness. * 

Did you mean to tell Mr. Marrietti’s fami¬ 
ly, that you were one of the witnesses against 
her itiyal higlincss ? No. , 

Waft^t a double entendre, then, 'trat yon 
tiscd Ih^haking to Mf. •Marriettl ? I never 
spoke orllikt with Mr. Marrictti. 

With ighftnisQever you have spoken of that* 
Which you ye|iresented,'naraely, that you had 
a law suit, aid you use that expression as 
a doqhle entendre to that.person? 

Gtmral objected to this ques- 
tioKv^e witnesa had not said that ha used 
a ^oulfle entendre, and^bis learnt friend bad 
no.ri^toaslf any quaatibnaa to what passed 
iathaiwitnesa’a miElli<^ . 

ttikid|'bis learored friend.ha4 
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just laid down a new rule of evidppee in re¬ 
spect to crosb-examintlion. lie rfeady to 
argue this' point, if their lordships, did not 
think jl a waste'of time. In the first .place, 
the witness had stated liiinscif to have repre¬ 
sented to some person, that he had ^ law ■ 
suit with her royal highness, but upon being 
further questidned upon this point, he admit¬ 
ted that he was not a party, but a witness in 
this pmeess. Now, was it not manifest that 
he had a right to ask the witness this ques¬ 
tion, for the purpose ^of explaining his own 
answer P When was* it ever heard* of, that a 
counsel had not a right to assume a f^t, for 
the purpose of trying the credit of .a witness, 
not merely with reterence to facts, but as to 
what passed in the nund of the witness P One 
of the commonest questions asked in cross- 
examination was, whetiier such was not tiio 
witness’s belief or expectation P lie wasawarc, 
that in the examination in chief, a witness 
could not be questioned as to his belief ex¬ 
cept in the single instance of proving a hand¬ 
writing; but every day’.s ex^rience showed 
that this was not the usual course in cross-ex¬ 
amination. If their IprdAhips were satisfied 
that he might put questions as to the belief of 
the witness, it was no less clear, that be might 
put them as to whnt passed in the witness’s 
mind. If it were necessary to cite authori¬ 
ties to prove this, he need only appeal to the 
case of the duchess of Kingston. Upon the 
cross-examination of Jndith Phillips in that 
case, questions were repeatedly ^nit to her, as 
to her belief and expectation. She was,Re¬ 
peatedly asked by Mr. Mansfield, who, thbugb 
tie was at that time only practising at the bar, 
their lordships^would ^mit to be no inconsi¬ 
derable authority, whether she did not believe 
and expect that she would receive certain 
sifms or mbney P These questions were bpt 
by Mr. Mansfield, and not objected toby tncir 
lordships. This mode of putting qucsuoiis 
was allowed even on the re-cxanuqa\ipd of 
witnesses, which was a sort|of examinalton in 
chief, and upon the re-examinafion of De- 
mont, his learned friend had repeatedly ques¬ 
tioned her as to what passed in her mind at * 
the timte 

The Counsel were informed, thah in the 
opinion of the House, the question could not 
hariftieen put in the- first instance if it had 
been objected to, but that the witfiesO'had' 
alrekdy answered the question, adapii>{fthe 
expression "double entendre.’' r, . 

The question was proposed to 
I .Yes, 89a double entendre. ’* 

Did you ever disclose to Mr. Marriera,^pp. 

I any of lits femily, that you w;ere ooe.^tne 
' witnesses against her royal highness ? I told 
it to Mr. Marrietti after f'returned y^stqn. 

How long ago is that P About ^Wo 

Did you not at that tiffte know'tbat'Mr. 

AVWf^4ll*iS IvAfl vtsi. ...tk . _ 


Mairielti 
were 


lelti’s family had discovered vKa^u 
’ I do not know. ' 
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Do ynti mean to «\vear that you 4i(l not 
know lit ilie time ypA tokl him who you 
were, that tiicy already knew who you were ? 
Who I was as a witness, do you mean ?» 

Your iiiime in the first instance, that they 
hadi^oinid out your real name ? Yes, because 
I have mentioned it to some persons giiich be* 
fore. 

But not to any the Marrietti family ? I 
told my real name to one of the brothers of 
Marrietti, who was in Aston with me. 

When was it that you so told your name'to 
one of tlie Marrielti’s After 1 have been at 
Aston a few months. 

How long a^o is it, how far hack ? Seven 
or eight months. 

To whom was it you told your name, and 
who you were, two months ago ? Two months 
ago, I do not remember. 

Did the gentleman of Mr. Marrietti’s fami¬ 
ly, to whom you disclosed who you were, ever 
see you afterwards i It is some time since he 
has set out for Milan. 

Have you ever been in Mr. Marrietti's 
house since you mentioned this to the gen¬ 
tleman, wlio has gone to Milan P Several 
times. 

When was the last time you were there, to 
make a visit ? Three or four months. 

Did they then know that you were Milani 
or Sacchi ! The brother who has set out for 
Milan knew that I was Sacchi; the others 1 
do not know. 

Did the other call you Sacchi the last day 
you were there visiting ? Never. 

Did you tell the family of Mr. Godfrey, at 
Aston, that you were Sacchi or Milaul, the 
last time you were there? I said 1 was 
Sacchi. 

Did you tell them you were one of the wit¬ 
ness too ? I did not say it myself, but 1 
caused it to be told. 

By whom did you cause this to be commu¬ 
tated to the family ? By a Mr. Sperati. 

Who is jVlr. Sperati ? A Milanese gentle¬ 
man, whom 1 nave known in the house of 
Marrietti: 

Is he not a near relation of Mr. Marriot- 
ti’s ? I have heard be is a cousin, o 

What was the hrst'time that Sperati knew 
who you really were? It was one day he 
came to Aston to pay me a visit, aucU told 
him who 1 was. 

How long is that ? Seven or eight manthti- 
ago. 

YjOU will swear that it was at least seven 
months ? About seven months. 

]Did you ever Aiake application t6 be taken 
back into tbe service of her royal highnew? 
Idohotn^ember. * • 

-Did yopwver represent, after you, had lefV 
the service of her royal biahness, that you 
were in-a destitute condition ? Never. 

Didever intreatany person of her royal 
highp^^s household to have compassion on 
youjrdreadful situation, after you had left her 
ro|M' highness? I have never been in « 
gfi^ful situation. -- 
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Will you swear that- you never eutreuad 
any one of' tiie suite of her .voyal hicliness nm < 
take piW« or*to take compassion ou^Uy a£tcr 
you had left her? On what account la have 
pity; on what aca^dt to havecompassitAi ? 

Will you sweaf' Hiat you never entreated 
any one of the suiteof her royal highness, after 
you had left her seftrice, to have pity on you, 
fit to take convpassbft on your situation ? H 
may be. - ’ . 

Did you ever represent to any person, after 
you leu her royal highness’s service, that you 
tased yourself with ingratitude towards a ge¬ 
nerous mistress? 

The Attorney General submitted that the 
question should be put, whether he had so re¬ 
presented himself in conversation, fur tiiat if 
the representation was in writing, the writing 
itself must lie produced before the question 
could be put.' 

Mr. Brougham contended, that the li¬ 
mits of a cro&s-examination were much 
more extensive than r.n examination in 
chief. He had a right tif put the question 
in the way he had done. He bad a right 
to ask the witness if he had repre.sented 
so and so, without stating whether it was 
in a written instrument or in a conversa¬ 
tion. And further, tbe (miy time in which 
the opposite counsel could take an excep¬ 
tion, was, if the witness had said it 'was in 
writing. He trusted thdr lordships would 
qot adopt a course, the consequences of 
which would be, to prevent all the bene¬ 
fits of a cross-examination. 

Mr. Denman .—In ali the books of law 
dbat 1 linve seen—in all,jthe trials that I 
have read, and in all tbe practice that I 
have known, 1 nSver knew such an intcr- 
jMsition as that of the attorney-general, * 
nc •furnish a witness with an excuse for 
not awwering a question, which only put 
bis oPrai^ to the test in a legitimate way, 
if permitted, must prevent the detection 
of Qverr conspiracy. J dare the attorney- 
general to state a sinme case, to quote, a 
slogle instance, in which this has been 
'permitted. It may screen a witness frooi- 
tbe detection of hiefraudeand D^juries; 
it may,' for the mment, preventjTs being 
provM totally disqtndificd togivefevidenoe. 
It can be of no otw tise,jnor|UMd,ferany 
other purpose, than to preventue elioit* 
ing of truth. What! shall we not put'll', 
witness, whom' we know tobednfiuwcs, 
.to -the severest examination, without <!•• 
daring t» him^tbe means we bave^ prov¬ 
ing him so? it is a little too^muimi tq be 
told tbata letter written on a tomer occa« 
sion, which directly contradicts tbe evi- 
dbnee he now gives, most be; produced)^ 
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Cttti'pat, any queitian toliim 
tiMft idliy >tead tt> •‘^ve His Ijiricry by ? 
other meant, if flret 

shoft the fce own e*-j 
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m po«er onjeart]^ mt viw .^mwtt 
much less the persons charged vjtbv4ro- 
(Ibdog this petered witness,<iMil 
td‘dictate the manner fa whipb 
sKimId be pat to hti own witness.' He 
manded, on the part of the professidti to 
which’he belonged, and on the part of the 

E ttblic, that their lordships should pause 
efore they gave a doctrine so monstrous 
t{te sanction of their high authority. 

The Attorney Gcaerafcompla^ned warm¬ 
ly of the term of « perjured witness” ap¬ 
plied to the individual under- examination. 

Mr. Denman owned that’it was impro* 
per, and begged leave to retract it. 

Mr. Broughatm —It was used purely 
hyt^hctically. 

-^h»' Attorney General resumed—The 
opposite counsel had no right to do cir¬ 
cuitously what they could not do directly 
—«they admitted that their object was, to 
got tlio witness to declare as to the con-i 
tents of some written document that was 
in their possession, and which they might 
afterwards produce in contradiction of his ; 
testimony. 

Mr. ltroufrliam.-ml admitted no such 
thing [Order, order!]. 

^ Mr. jBroKgAanj.—My lords, we have a , 
right to coijrcct any misrepresentation ori 
misconception of our wofds. ,Thft privi¬ 
lege of explanation belongs thus [Order, 
order!]. . . i,i 

-Mr. Brougham, with peculiar onergy*- 
My- lords, I have a right’lo.do eo refias of 
Order, ordes!]. . % j , , ,, 

Mr, Brougham, with ipereaMd«n|M^«— 
” I have a right to'CTp'so’.! £rehetn^,S 9 rtes 
of Ofder, order fwnth. ttuettsomcnuiiog 
aiton^h^ordaji •- .. >/ >'( >C ■ 

, Mn^^t/gAae%'wjitr«aiisidemideielevar' 
(Iph’sirf^e'end vehemeume mtnnei^ 
T%ht-tii do .'{Hera the 
Cfiai Orae^, order J became stii^itMujbr, 
aiidi‘k}id'.c^^e]^ncer»i desired-, to iwk^. 

.iiijoiwiiZadeadiiAu-ihon^ (XWHIiOi 

birf ... 
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J Citaac^or tfAthfe^ha^ 

frooi ihc , 

tqe.xeu'u^, that they nuisf.^oy.'|B‘|||lfuM’i' 
each other while speaking, but reso'rVb aqy. j 

, borrectioDS jior\explanations„t]iej^J^4r:^ 

make4U th^.opponent hlid.fini^ep^ - w 
■ The AUwAt^ ’General resumed. , Htf?f 
was as anklqus, he declared, as anyutihh 
to avoid mistepresentation; but he^ coo-'' 
tende^di that he was correct in'hii jirgaraept' 
as to the tendency of the do1(itrl|^‘|laiU 
down by his learned friendsfor that ’rfbb- 
trine, if acted upon, might,]ead. tQ,the^«„ 
mission of illegal evidenae; as any fiv}-’ 
dence founded upon a written doeument 
could not be received while the best evi¬ 
dence, namely, the written document it-* 
self, was forthcoming. Hfs opinion, in«<- 
deed, on this subject was sustained by tlio 
recent decisionof the House its^ii) and'if 
this decision were.allowed to be evaded^' 
their lordships .n)%hl be again in .the si-' 
tuatiou in which they were placed prCr~ 
vious-to that decision, by having(,ill^ai 
evidence inserted upon their minttte3,-c 
The 'learned gentleman chnduded wiUir 
pressing his objection ,to a ,qee8tibjf*lw4( 
likely to lead to lUegaVevideirqe 
referred to, statidg, that if the 
were only, whefher. the witness had 
any prole reproseptations to 
nentioncd, it would be quite un6l^{^.««, 

> tioryible, while his iVieods wouldNtyithe 
at hberty to adduce any written repeeseor 
tution which they might have in thcMpei-. 
session, in coutradiction to the' dbpe^iohs 
of the witness. ’ ’ • ' 'i* ' 

The Xord Chancdlqr though ^c, 
former decision of the judges, as.ta.tuOr 
production of letters, did uc^.atnouqt te a 
decision sof the propriety of puttiag tbok 
present question; and; withtWleape'of 
the House, be would pate questiontptim' 
'judgb^ which be should ;tbe ratber^do^c mi 
nothing was more importon); than that the 
Housh shbatd bO fully" ecquaidNTed'with 
thp mqde,ef its p>;occst%,. meant 
no uhi^uoded, 
lieiiiiii he oim.say 
^dejeisiliWf faeA '«xti»ite|y,'amih 
poratt considering, lAwsweiV’^sbKfyMMm^ 
8>%dd{lioiniI omiiiriien 

ioAh'ed; he #ii|rmo|^dbih'o# 
i&e Ja<yee tbit ^ or 
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olhti* 4 .i<?e object to it. tonska witness whe- 
■tlicr he lias made representatidiis «jf a particu¬ 
lar nature, not specifying in his 
ther tlio question refers to i%pre6enU.tiUfl^^ili ^ 
writing or in words ?” -i’V 

i, ^ * *1 * * 

*riie Question was delivered to thfi lord chief 
justice, and the learned Judges rcqucstctl leave 
to withdraw. 

P 

Lord Kenton thought it' ri^iuio take 
this opportunity of making a mation, 
tvithout giving any notice. It wa's die- 
sirable that that House and the country 
should be informed whether every due 
facility, in pecuniary supplies as well as 
in other respects, were afforded to the 
ilueen for the preparation of tier defence. 
The House liad heard with satisfaction, 
front the noble head of the administra¬ 
tion, that means had been taken, on the 
part of his majesty’s government, to 
enable the Queen’s advocates to collect any 
evidence which they might deem it de¬ 
sirable to adduce. Bui still, for the com¬ 
plete satisfaction of tjte House and the 
country, ho felt it necessary to move for 
copies of all communications which had 
taken place between theQUecnor her ad¬ 
visers and his’majesty’s government since 
the arrival of her Majesty in this country 
in June last} and also for an accobht of 
all sums cf money advanced by govern¬ 
ment for the ose of her Majesty within 
that period. 

The Earl of Liverpool complained of 
the irr^ularity of making a motion of this 
nature,’Witbout-previoua notice, whicl^was ’ 
agree^le to the practrceofthe House, or 
that kind of commutiication to himself or his 
colleagues, which was the usual courts^ 
of noble lords. But this motion was the 
more to'bb deprecated, as it reforred to 
circumstances to give publicity to’twhieh 
wouM^be contrary to common decency. 
*'BeBi)des,r. DO complaint was mode,- nor 
could he suppose 'that any dissatisfoction 
was^^lt, on the part of Imr majes^S'ad¬ 
visers,! ns to the conduct of the kirl^ego-’ 
verntneatj in afibrding evmryfaoiBtymeoea- 
sary ffatlier rotjesty’sdefencc^iU’^nMSiiis' 
of cnllectbrg.eTideuc 0 , or in'thoiadvhace, 
ofitunlimits^^itpeciiniai'y supphmi. Upon' 
whsitJ^dUi»i,^^D| should cttdk a motion 
laielpresq{BdJi^l^hil•'6lI ibis ownpe^ibitd; 

thjtt'Hfiili^coliM^aeSi h'e could have ml' 
pcrsoaall.c^ectidit. to lot aU that bajll 
paCscd^tiiihis spi^ecii^ l^rth to tbepubv 
iic, ^yet ’ as these i nwb iteoessity ; 

evey^ ibr. juioh.'ihe hoptid Jlhe 
House woO}d^Qaliin8«ii.to<i4i, Wititout Hue* 
hansidsration. ’If Um poblo lordbiodMit 


to persist in this motion, he hoped he 
woidd Wv^j notice of ft for to-tijOtrOw.* 

Lota tibUand thought, thht 'wbeh the 
npble carl' s^id^ that unlimited sdids' of 
money wereja(|^nced, it W8a.t!i^autyj>f 
tlifiir Iqrilships'tnj^uire from whaisource 
such sums, were wpwn, and who were to 
be accountable for them ? 

'lire -Earl of Liverpool said^ that when 
he Ynehtidi^d unlimited sums, he meant 
it to be understood that these sums were 
advanced under proper seOuritie^. 

Lord Kenyon expressed his surprise to 
hear any noble lord ascribe to him any 
disposition to propose a proceeding con¬ 
trary to common decency, and he was the 
more surpirised at such an imputation, 
considering the quarter from whence it 
came.' With respect to the motion he bad 
submitted, he "had made a previous com¬ 
munication of his purpose to some of the 
noble carl’s colleiigues, and that be sup¬ 
posed a sulScieht intimation to the govern¬ 
ment ; and as to bis bringing it forward 
without any previous notice to thb-H-Ouse, 
that was owing to the, circumstknt^ of 
the'ease; for understanding,'since be came 
into the House, that the etidence tm the 
part of the advocates for the bill'Would 
close this day, he considered it of the 
greatest importance, that an immediate 
.opportumty should be taken of satisfying 
their lordships and the public, that every 
means and facility were afforded to her 
majesty, that could be deemed necessary 
for the preparation of her defence. But, 
undemtandfng ^at the case, on the part 
of the prosecution Would not close so snot^ 
as he was led to expect, and being quite 
' unwilling to take any noble lord - by sur- 
prisOkhe should, with leave of the House, 
wiUbImfr hit motion, and give notice of 
it for to-morrow. « 

Alter .a short, time, the learned Judges re¬ 
turned. , 

- ' Lord Chief Justice Abbott.~^My lords, the 
judgSS-haVe 'oonfsitedupon the question nro- 
pbm tofocm by your lordships, ^^hether, 
according id tbe* esttbinhed pra^/cd in the 
eatlits below, counsel cross-efcamloing am in- 
tltloi,'the counsel on the otbehvi^d cnjecting 
to it, to 48k A witness whether ne has made 
representttionAibf anypartleular'naturey not 
^^wifyhHgtn tha qtwstlon whetfavr hisqiites- 
Uon te^ to represantations in wiftiog or in 
Words.”;' ’ t 

v,iMy lords, the judges find adifSeuKy to gike 
a disdnet answer to. the qaestion!’'tbus*fM'o- 
posed by yotir lordships, timer in the affirma¬ 
tive of the ttegative, iOAsatnoh as We are not 
awtre that there is 'm'^thei’cottfts belqw any 
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esKiUishc^ practice whicfai we ^ir to 
yAir Iorci|iiip3 as such 

a (|uestuin.prapou 9 (!e 4 o.n cjross- 

cx»niinatipp as is hey^ ^Dtaiivet^ 
whether the coi^nsel erqss-examlning aVe eu- 
tiUed to 4sk the, witness sthether lie has made 
such reptesentatioR, tbr'^ is not in the rtc«»l. 
lection 0fany oneof us that such tt''Question 
in those words, namely, whether a witness, 
"has ma^ such aitd.auch, representatioinik' has 
,at aoy hinm been asked of a'.witness; !^ues* 

. tipjpa however of a similar jialujfQ 
quently asked at Kisi Prlus, refenin^ rather 
to contracts and agreements, or to supposed 
contracts and agreements, than to declarations 
of the witnessas for instance, a witness is 
often asked whether there is an agreement for 
8 certain price for a certain artiefe, an agree¬ 
ment for a certain definite time, a warranty, 
or other matter;of that kind, being a matter 
' <tf, contract; and when a niiestioii of that kind 
has been asked at Nisi Prius, the ordinary 
course has been for the conns'el op the other 
side not to object to the question as a question 
that could not properly be put, but to intcr- 
^ pose on his own behalf another intermediate 
^uebtiun^jOamcly, to ask the witness whether 
tM secernent referred to in the question ori¬ 
ginally proposed by the counset on. the other 
side, wasi.or was not in wrhing; and. if the 
witndss answers that it was in writing, then 
the inquiry. IS stopped, because the wriUt^ 
toiist be itself produced. ^ 

My lords, therefore, although we canhot 
answer your lordships qu'estiou distincfly in 
the affirmative or the negative, for th'C reason 
I have given, namely, the want of an estab¬ 
lished practice referring to such a question by 
counsel: yet as we arc all of opinion, ^hat the 
witness cannot prpperly be asked on cross-ex** 
jinination whether ho has wrjlten- such a 
thing <Uic proper course'being tp put the 
swritiiig into his hands, and ask hiin whether 
it be Ills writing); considering the i^ii4slion^ 
propqscd to us by your lordships with r^fer- 
enc0to that principle of law which i-pquir'es 
the writing itself to be produced, an^ wim re-' 
fercnce to tiic course that ordinarily takes 
place on qucsljops relating to contracts, or. 
agreements; we Caen of its fnink, that if such 
a'qiiestion were propounded before us at Nisi 
Prills and •hjccted to, we should direct^the. 
counsut.to'sepafate the question into its parts. 

My, Ms, I find I have not expressed my- 
.atif wuth Ijie clearness I hid wished, as to di- 
viduiig the Question into parts,-! beg therefore 
tl^e^ouie, that by dividing the ques¬ 
tion,into parts,.! mean that the counsel would 
bed^ied.toiMk whether the representation 
hadn^ mado.'in writing or by words. Xfhe 
shouh^aMc'whether lit tiad-'beea ,made in 
writiog,-thc counsel on the other sido would 
oliipfUittb^the qtiesiiioct';^i!ihesbQMldaskwbc- 
tlsnHljIud been, made fay.wocdB,. that u, whe¬ 
ther the witness had sam.ao or so, the couii- 
sel would undoubted^ naue a right to put 
that 'tujestioih and. probably ao tibjecUon 
would be made to it. 
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The Counsel were called ,in, and weie, in¬ 
formed lliat if, on cruti-exiiniiuation, tliey in¬ 
quired of a witness whether he lia«l made re- 
pres.qn4alions of any particular nature, stating 
the nature of those representations* they 
should, ih their inquiries, ask the witness pi .st, 
“ W helper be made iHc representations by 
parol, or in wrilia^." 

Mr. Brougham ipqiiircd, whether he was to 
pnderitandi hefoie' he hud dsked, whetlfhr the 
britness madp.any representations, he was to 
ask whether it was in writing. 

The Counsel was informed, that] lie might 
put the question referring, in the mode of put¬ 
ting it, to a representation by parole; or tliai 
where a question of that kind was put, the 
counsel oivtlie' other side was justified by tlie 
practice in breaking in upon the course of the 
cross-examination, so far as to put the ques¬ 
tion, whether the declaration, if made, was 
by parol or in writing. 

Earl Gret/ observed, that if counsel 
went to particulars, it must first be ascer¬ 
tained whether the representation, had 
been parole or written. Miglit not a ge¬ 
neral question be put as to the fact of any 
representatioa whatever having boon 
made, without going into any details, 
until it should be understood from the an¬ 
swer to that question how the matter 
stood ? 

The Earl of Liverpool bad no objection 
to such a' general question; but lie bad 
understood. the learned judges to atate, 
that the question, as submitted to thcni, 
could not be asked generally, butioiust 
be divided into two; that it must be first 
asl|pd, whether any representattoii ii.ul 
been made in writing i and that, if nn a;i- 
swor were given in the affirmative, llieii 
the inquiry must cease; but that, if the 
answer was in the negative, the witiics.^ 
might then be asked if lie had viinde ony 
.parole representation? and, if ho an¬ 
swered in the affirmative,' that the parti¬ 
culars o&such parole representation might 
be inquired into. 

Earl Gretj ob.servcd, that the witnesses 
had b#en over and over again asked ifuiny 
promises had been made to.them? To 
such* questions no objection had been 
made, until it was ascertained whetiicr 
‘those promises bad been made in writing 
or not* It appeared to him Uiat the pro- 
smt question came within the principle 
on which the questfbns respecting sup,- 
posed promises proceeded; and that n ge¬ 
neral qoestion iliight be put, in ■ the first 
instance, avoiding details. 

Lord Ersbina remarked, tliat a Counsel 
bud a right to ask a witness wltether any 
jiromise had been ihade to him. If tlio 
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'ttnaat^nreie ia the affirmetivet and-iP the 
'ssbuftsei wove about*'te inquire into the 
particulars of that promise, the doi^cl on 
'the dppositp si(}e might interfere ^ in- 
qmrc'Whelher or not the prOinSwwas iD 
writing; .ip whjch case,no furth|r (ques¬ 
tion could be put about it. Such appeared 
to him to be the principle which should 
be o^set^d witli reference to the question 
underitbeir lordships’ consideration. 

The Lord Chancellor confirtled ■ the 
statement of his noble and learned friend. 
Such was invariably the practice when he 
atteu'ded io the courts belqw. 

‘ iMr. Brougham begged to . know, whether 
he might be at liberty to alter his question, 
and to put it,“ Did you ever make any repre- 
senhition in writing concerning your real or 
supposed ingratitude towards so generous 
nustress as her royal highness ?” 

Tire Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, 
that on all former occasions, when a (ques¬ 
tion had been referred by their lordships 
to tlic judges, the opinion of the judges 
had been deoJared to the counsel at the 
bar as the opinion of the court.- He was 
not aware )vhy there gbm^ be any de- 
partuic from that practice in the. pi^nt 
instance, a He did not want the question 
hefore their lordships to beaettled by any 
kind of accommodation, he wanted it to 
be settled According W law.’’ What-he 
proposed, therefore, waS, that the subject 
' should be .submitted jto the reconsideration 
of'tbe|ju(Iges. , , * 

jrtie iM^d CHan^Uor said^.th.Ot if, from 
the imperfect and insufficient (foaracter.of 
the. qucistian. that had already been sub¬ 
mitted to tbe judges, they uad found it‘ 
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being pul into tbi^nds of tht^ witiM8s.d limi 

Is inat? rAnolher letter being pm ima fiib 
bands of tiietwitness.] It is. ['ute letters 
were delWeredJp^ and marked by the plerk 
assistant.] k>«/-. 

Wera.you’cver osdlcd.hy any;4)iber, name 
than MibmU'Sacehhoand’Saccnini^ t l'>bave 
been called, by aoutber itamof and i fib stiH 
.called, ’ .. . 

Wbat^lS'tbi^otbet name?- I beg, as a- fa¬ 
vour .from-the House, tbatl may not be ob¬ 
liged to State that ; if I should, tell what naam 
1 g0>hy,4'.might be exposed to the fury of 
eoOi.e peison that is ilUintentioned?, 1 beg, as 
a favour, that the House wquid interpose their 
authority that *such a question, and suolt an 
answer,.should not be inserted in the. public 
papers. 

Did .you ever go by any other name than 
that while you were abroad in Itsly? I do 
not remember to have ever been called by any 
other name. 

’ Did youevermakeuse.of any other name 
while you were in Italy, for the purpose of 
corresponding with other persons ? 1 do mot 
.remember, • - 

Have you ever been in Swilzerland-lv Idany 
times. 

Were you ever at Morge f I have. 

Were you over at Coilotobier ? I. baye. 

- How. long have you been at Morge and Col- 
lomhier at a time t About six weeks. . 

Did you let it be known by every body llierc 
that you were in that neighbourhood, or did 
.yoq conceal yourself? I made myself known 
<0 all. 

Under what name did you go there ? By 
my. .own proper name, Bacchi. . 

Had. not you money in your name at a 
ibanker's at Lausanne ? 1 ^d, 

How.iuuch.badyou there in your name? 
Fifty Louis. , f . 

. Will you swear you had not more iban thaW 
,at one \ime atthat bankei s ? 1 bad no more 
■ vtiarv ihpsp hfty Louis. 

Wil^ ypj|, swear you never had a credit 




.an&w.or, it might be advisable to amend 
the question before it wits agoii^reforKd 
' totlicin. • ^ 

Counsel were called in, ^'d the'^hsel 
for the Queep were asked, whether thdy wish- ‘ 
c(l to withdraw the question. ' , . 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he rafnestly 
begged to withdraw the qnestioii, to save the 
necessity f<rf farllier discussion.; - ", 

The Witness was again called in.‘ ff j 

' '•!> ri,v; - >•" ' ^ 

7«.Tf^i;L,yQq,cver sw to 

^fj^tvyour 4>nduet;towards hfer 
tbe chiree.pf in, 
^ i|jh a generous Bcncfat- 

tres8.*'’"rj‘eveK ‘ i 

Is that jmur .haud-w^ing? [A Ictler bci^g 
jiuKhto Inc haiids’df thp jwiln<;ss.1 Jt I 


never 


gratil 


banker to^a-Urger aum than tlwlL' 1 

haver .represented that you had 
a larger siitn or a gr^ev .credit ? 1.- do 'sot 
reniemjifc-to. have said 9P. • 

' wt.yeu will,not swear that y(iu baveiimt 
said , so j il caqnot -swear wbedri a|Ba-:in 
doubt. . , ; . /.l. 

Did not you ^ch a certain M*'*. Dmnont 
from SwiUefl^.to MUand t - 

<■ {>4dyou brihg her, bwdt f' 1 did nob i ^ 

But you went to .prevail.upondier,^go to 
Milan,,^did you,not? Not to* prevail upon 
hsk' wnetber she would go or 

Wlm^mployed you.An’^h hereto pro- 
jicucf {her j»|qgndyrree? Lgvvas desi^ % the 
commission at Miiap, ■ 

you ^VlW;pajr^lp,4lvi|lEft3ajid that 


Is tbatyo«r'1m^.;rIUnir[{^olh^a&terft5^S3nT-w^^ 
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rctiuti into her ro]ril highness’s-<etvieo?j 
Nevfcr. , 

VVhumdid you come over yourself td this 
coiiittry with ? A courier, called^MT. Krouse, 
an<l iiiy servant. ” 

Is that Mr.-KtpuSe the person who was 
lately arrested at Paris on a charge of halving 
dealt in forged notes? --1 never hsiard speaa 
of that. • 

Did Mr. Krouse-come over'with' you to 
London or remain in Paris He came with 
me over to London. •>» ' ' 

la Mr, Krouse a regular messenger, one of 
the king’s messengers, or only employed on 
the Milan commission business? I do not 
know. 

Have you inade any other journiea with 
Mr. Krouse ? I have not. 

Ilow much-money did you get by the Milan 
commission for your trouble while you were 
at Milan?’ I have received no other sum, 
except far the expenses of the journey that I 
made to go to Lausanne and return, and for 
aiinthcr journey which 1 took to Sebarnitz and 
retiifnecl. a ' 

Do you mean to swear you have received 
no'promise of any sum from the Milan com¬ 
mission for your trouble? I can swear never 
to have received any promise.' ’ 

Du you mean to swear you have received 
no promise from any person of a remunera¬ 
tion for your trouble m this business ? I can 
swear never to have received any promise. 

Do you mean to say yuu will swear you 
never received any promise, from any person, 
of any advantage, of any sort, to be given yOu 
for this ? i have never laskcd for atiy thing, 
nor has ever any thing been offered to me. 

The (|uestion is not whether you have ever 
asked lur any Viing, or any thing has beefi 
uflered to you, but whether aity promise was 
ever made to you, by an^ person,'Of any ad¬ 
vantage whatever ? No one has ever promised 
me any thing. < - a • 

Have you ever said to any person that you 
have received any money, or any piiomise of 
any money, or of any advantagi? I have 
never said* to any person that I had re¬ 
ceived any money, gr any advantage; I night 
have said that 1 have received the money for 
the expenses of m^ journey. 

Do you expect to receive nothing for your 
trouBlo in this business from any person P I 
hope tr^t my time will be paid which they 
have made me throw amy till now. ' >• 
kfy Have ;^u ever seen M. Demont since y 014 
- came to country? Many times. \ 

^ Have you seen any of the other witnesses 
^ iigthis baiinessP- Never. ■ • 

^ ,.,.lie^emlhcd by Mr. AUorneff^GeneraL 

Where docs your family live ? JMy family 
feovt Insides at Trobio. 

' Were you ever in, ^’'trinyf For ten 

. years. 

4n what ermy did you serve ? In Ihe army 

of Italy. - . . - ‘ ■ f. 


- .Whose army of Italy was it; Boonaiurte's 
army? Of the Kiugffum of Italy,, headed by 
BubjiapartO.. 

li|^t rank did you bold in tlie army at 
the tlm^'you quilted it? Vir;st lieuleuaut of 
cavalry^' ‘ • 

Whed Were Jon made a lieutenant of ca¬ 
valry ? On the Offa of September 1618, in the 
field of battle. , 

Atithe titne you left the princess’s service, 
did you receive from her royal highness any 
certificate to your cliaractcr ? 1 did. 

Have you got it about yuuP 1 have. 
[Producing a paper.]. 

Is it signed by her royal highness herself, 
in her own hand-writing? When it was 

f iven to me, I was told that it had been signed 
y her royal highness. 

Have you ever seen her royal highness 
write ? I do nut remember. 

Have you ever seen any letters which liavc 
been written by her. 

Mr. Brougliam objected to the question. 
Mr. Atlorneif General. —Do you know 
whose seal is annexed to it ? 1 du. 

Whose seal is it ? A seal that I liave seen 
pften on the letters -that her royal liigliness 
gave me. 

Who gave you that eertificate? Count 
Schiavini. 


The Attorney General requested, that Iho 
certificate hiight be read. 

Mr. Brou^atn .—My learned friend has not 
yet brought home the paper to her royal high¬ 
ness. I object as murat for the sake of regu¬ 
larity as any tbiug else ,tu its being read. The 
paper was received from Scliianivi, qua conatnt 
who Schiavini was. It boge a seal similar to 
tjjat upon some letters sent by the princes.s; 
non eomtut that it was her royal highness’s 
own seal, non comtat that they were her royal 
highness's own letters. Therefore I object to 
the paper being read at present. 


Mr. Attorney General. —You SUy that was 
given to yuu by Schiavini ? t repeat it. 

Is the body of the certificate written ly« 
Schiavjni ? Yes. 

At tne time you received that certificate, 
or about that time, was Schiavini the person 
whi^was in the habit of giving characters 
to persons who left her royal highness’s 
service ? • 


Hr. Brougham objected to the question. 
What situation did count Schiavini bold in 


her royal highness’s service at that time? 
Marsfaai’of the palace. 

h When the servants quitted the service of 
her royal 4iighneS8,*did any person in her 
hoiseholdusually give them characters? 1 
have not seen? nut Mdjoochi so received his 
certificate and that was given to' by 
Schiavini. . - 

Had Schiavini the ofih% of marsliH of the 
; palace at the thne he gave you that c'ertifi- 
tittef He bad. 
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), Did you opply hhn for«Pcerlificftte4o 
yoiif cljaracler ? 1 dvf wt. 

. How ItiQg before you quilled her royal 
liigUness’s service was it that ft^pachi 
tjtiiUed ? ‘ Majooehi wept away hefr^e me. 

i/ow long before you ? 1 do oot re*metnber. 

iVbuut how long ? About two mopttbs.' 

The AUorntjf Ocneral submitted, that he 
was now in a condition to read the certificate, 
cdimccting this evidence with, that givjn on a 
former day. 

Mr. Brougham ofijcctcd to its being read, 
and stated the seal was not capable of being 
deciphered, aqd'that there was no proof it 
was puthy her royal highness. 

Tne Counsel were informed that tlie evU 
denrewas not siiflicient to pcrmitMio certifi¬ 
cate to be read at present. 


You have been ashed as to your communica¬ 
tion with persons of the name of Alanrietti; 
wlio arc tlic Marrietti’s ? 1 have known several 
bfolbers called Marrietti. 

Have they a banking-house at Milan? 
Tlic tamiiy of Marrietti arc bankers at Milan. 

Have they also a bouse of trade in 
Tondon ? . 1 know no establishment under 
their firm. 

Do you know the firm of Orbicini and com¬ 
pany/ Ido. 

Is one of the Marrietti's a partner in that 
house t I believe so. 

, Du you know whether the Marnetti’s are 
the princess’s bankers at Milan? I know 
that thetliouse were so. 

You have stated, in.answcr to a question, 
UvU; abtHH) iWP ntonthe-^age, one of the Mr. 
Marrietti^ (Milled upon you ? I did. 

Upon ;that oc^ston^ did Marrietti state for 
what purpose he called upon you ? He di^ 


Mr. .RrpogLtffl objected to the relation oPany 
couversalioii between the witness and u third 

f ierson, unless the rule was to be laid down, 
hat because a particular person was at one 
time bis (Mr; B.’s) banker, he must be there¬ 
fore connected with ail such persons said. 

, 'fhe Attorn^ General- meant not to argue 
on any hypotnesis. He was aware that he 
had no right to put..such a questiJIi in ah 
eKupiination in chief, but when in, a cross- 
eafuninatton questions were asked relatwo to 
a^coaversatiun, he contended that' he fiad a 
tPkight to inquire as to the whole of that epn- 
tri^ation. * ^ 

The Lard Chancellor desired that the evi- 
dence relative to the comfdr^tion' alluded to 
should bd rfead. 


The following Questions and Answers wenP>{ 
tlwin readlrhm^iie ptefiniw^partiof the evi- 
dftseftS; -.rJ-. it'' ' ‘ ^ ' 

to Marrietti, eHr.any 
MS- lanyP^that -yoM were one pf tl|a wit¬ 
nesses jmrPekihcr roy^bighiicss? I told it 

from Aaton,!^ 

“ llh# long agp hlttiat? Abpul two uiunths 

It? 
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'f* Did you nolat.ihaitiinAi|np.w that Mr. 
-Marrietti’s jamily.had discovered who yhii 
were? 1 d<r-99t;kPow- , 

“ Do ypumspip^lp fwear that you did not 
know aWJthe time you told Mhi.who you were, 
that th^ nlfeadjf.k.WiWi who you were ? W ho 
1 wes as a wiMesik lip JOti rpean ? . 

“ Your name in the first inslaucp, tba|thpy 
• had found out your real name ? Yes, because 
I had mendoued it to sonic persons’much 
before. 

“ But not tq any of Marrietti’s family? "T 
told my real name to ope of the brotheii’pf 
Marietti, who was at Aston with,pe.' 

“ When was it that you so told yqup name to 
one of the Marrietti’s ? After 1 bad been at 
Aston a few months. * 

** How long ago is it, how far back ? Seven 
or eight months. 

“ To whom was it you told your name, and 
who you were, two months ago ? i’wo months 
ago, I do not remember. 

“ pid the gentlemen ol'Mr. Marrietti’s family 
to whom you disclosed who you were, ever 
sec you afterwards ? It is pome time since he 
has set out for Milan. 

**Have you ever been in Mr. Met|ietti*s 
house since you mentioned tliis to the gentle¬ 
man who is gone to Milan ? Soifenil times. 

*'Whun was the last time that you ^ere 
there to make a visit ? Three or fotic montlie. 

“ Did they then know that you were Milane 
or Sacehi ? The brother who was set out for 
Milan knew that 1 was Sacchi, the others I 
do net know.” • 

^ ■ Then the Witness was asked, 

Afr. Attofney General. —Upon What occa¬ 
sion was it that you told Marrietti you were 
a witness against the Queen ? On tlie occa- 
lion that he came to pay rfte a visit at my 
lodgings, about twq months ago. • 

What was it that made you state that to 
Marrietti; what harl Marrikti saitl, or had 
any ailing passed which induced you to slate 
that to Marrietti at that time ? Mr. MarriOHi 
beforeidbming sent to me one of liis'friends. 

Confine'yourself to tlie time ^heii Mar¬ 
rietti came? 

Mr. Brougham insisted that the wilncsq 
had said nothing in his^cross-examibatlcm 
Icadipg to such an explanation as he i^as 
; about to give. It was not because A. D. .hktl 
: told Marrietti something, that it te.s to’bb 
made evidence agaidstthc Queen.' MaVrietti 
,niight have been dumb, for any tfilng 'tfii^ 
‘the witness had stated in 1^ creeircaaptihii- 
lion. ■ • ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Denmn further «iifor6ed<thuiolsPAiull»> 
contending, that the answer .formerly^-given 
by IfiP wUuess required no fuftbeT’d^lpiaflo- 
tioiH which formed the-only reason a%w- 
ing mote quesUoQs to be putoaae-eaaoaii^* 

tioo,.,,, , . „ ■ .Vf r 

, 'UstfAUomey {rea^l.fiilly allowed tbatwll 
- quostjofia qn iQ-emaittatioti muaUrin out of 
: someitiinj said on thutfesa-euoulutttoBi for 
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t?ii9 reason,"lilt ^^nestion he had put was per- 
fSctlyrejulatv the'twilness had jold Marrietli 
that he was to give'<^vi(leiMi^' liitainsl the 
Oilmen, and what' he Wisi»ed=t<»‘ linow wa»» 
wltaV'ftlarrietli had 8!^io <Md the'witMhs; 
to givd him that inforttwliun. He woiald hot 
vraste lime by arguing at length s matter in 
Slsejf sb clear. 

The Counsel were informed} UiattKey might 
nsk as to the particulars of any convers^ion 
with Murrietti, to which the witness had 
been ashed on cru$s>examii:Attion, but that 
the witness should be ashed whether thaf 
wbiclt he had said arose out of tiie inquiries 
of Marrielti.’ 

Mr. Attorney General. —Did any conversa-* 
tion pass between you and Marrietti, at the 
time to which you have referred, relative to 
your being a witness on the subject of the 
Queen 1 Marrielti came to me in the morning, 
and told me that Mr. Bcougbam, the brother 
of (be counsel of her majesty, called upon 
him, and as Marrietti tiad received some 

favours from those two brothers- 

« 

Mr. Brougham. —See, my lords, to what 
your permission leads. [Order.] Do any of 
the judges refuse to allow me to speak? 
[Some confusion.] 

Lord Exthmth’ said, that he had called to 
order, as- he had a right to do, when the 
cothiBcl had interrupted the witness. 

' Eari 'Grey begged to inform the noble 
viscoaht that counsel were at full liberty to 
interpose if a witness stated what was not 
legal evidence. CounseLwould ill discharge 
their duty ,a9 advocates, if they did not inter* 
pose, and their.lordships their duty as jud^ges 
if they did not allu^w that interposition. 

Lord Exmoutl^ said, that the copnsel liad 
interrupter] the witness in the very middle of 
an answer* •’ 

> Earl Grey repeated that such was the cpn* 
stunt and regular.course. <* a 

The 'Couhsel were Informed, <Jthat they 
might ask the question whal'inditted Mtn to 
miwe to h'][jirrietti the statement of his being 
a witness against the Queen. 

Mr. Attorney GeXct;of.*-Whjit.inducedyou 
to make the stateitjent tb Marrietti, tW you 
were a wiyi'ess agatnst the Qu^n'i Martietti^ 
when.hc'cathqto pay me.i}'visit, had already 
been told sqmebody that I was a witness 
against l^hc Qi^een, and he asked roc whether 
it was tnif, what he hpd'heatd, that I was a 
witness against’ her nlajesty ; 1 ^swered in' 
the afTifniatwe; lie then.told me— . 

Af r. Denman Objected to tbit aA(ni^,'ltib* 
mhiing that the qvrestion put by M^ettl 
liatfng been stated,' and the witness haeiite 
stated the answer which he gave de tlm 
question, no further adcounl of the Conversa- 
tiofl which passed could^be given in evidence. 

The AUvruey Geneial answered, that a 
counsel who in cross-examination puta ques* 
tiun regarding a conversation! knew, that he 
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thereby ran the-Visk of having the whole of 
that conversation btotight forwurd in the re* 
examination. This was'only the' cemmoii 
case^ eitch as occurred every day at trisi plria.i, 
and their lordships would deal with it aecotd* 
ingly. " 

Mr. Brougham enforced the inconveniences 
that must necessarily arise if a doonrere thus 
opened to convemtionsof^ny kind, and with 
any persons. The primary issue regarded the 
' Queen, and thWc was a collateral issue on 
the credibility of the witness, but neither nt 
thent could bo affected by the dialogue'be¬ 
tween the witness and Mnrrietti. Suppose 
the witness had conversed with De Mont res¬ 
pecting the Queen, would the Ilunse think of 
inquiring into all that had passed belwccu* 
them? 

The Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

The Counsel were again called in, and the 
attorney-general was informed, that consider¬ 
ing the answer as having stopped at the words 
** I answered in the aihrmativc,” he miglit 
put a question on which the opinion of tlic 
House might be taken. 

Mr, Attorney General, —^Whatdid Marrietti 
tell you, upon your saying that you were a 
witness against the Qliecn i 

Mr. Brougham olyected to the question. 

The counsel were informed, that iix the > 
opinion of the House the question was put loo 
generally; and thiu the witness might he 
asked, what did Marrietti say with retbreiice 
to that which you so stated ? 

Mr. Attorney Gcaera/.-—Did Marrietti, up6n 
your saying you-were a witness against the 
Queen, sayany tlhingtoyou upon that sUb- 
jcqt. 

Mr. Brougham objected to the question; 

Mp. ^torney Genera/.~Before you stated 
to Marrietti that you were a witness upon Ibis 
sunject, had tie said any thing moje than you 
have.already stated ? No. 

^ Upon your saying that you were a witness, 
did Marrietti make any observation upon the * 
subj^t id^your being a witness? 

Mr. Brougham objected to the question. 
What Marrietti said could not touch the 
Queen, unless agency was first established. 

The Lord Chancellor consulted with the 
judges, and after a shortinvecyal, bis lordship 
stated, that the judges' wi.^ed to have that 
part of the short-hapd wimr*9 notes wnicn 
included the cross examimtion relative to 
mtis point. '' 

After some furth^ convmiitidD, H who' 
agreed that the answer of the Judges should 
be giv^D to-moirfcMr morning,' -it being under¬ 
stood that they wotm give their answer Urpoir 
a question involving' the point iit^'disptite,' 
founded upon the practice of the courtoliO^i 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 
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lytdnesdayt 'September^ 6* , 

Hk Iloiitfie having been called over^ 

Lord Kenyan made the nihtion of 
Mhi£li he had given notice yelterday* He 
thought that, coofideHiig the d^itated 
btate of the public mind, the fullest ex¬ 
planation ought to be given on this moet 
inmortant topic. He then moved for 
“Copiesof all Comraunicatlbnswhicbhave 
tak^o place between his Majesty's go¬ 
vernment, and her Majesty's legal od- 
visers, touching pecuniary supplies; to¬ 
gether with an Account of all Sums of Mo¬ 
ney fVirnished from the Treasury for her 
Majesty’s use, since her arrival in June 
last." 

Lord King disliked the motion, because 
it Only went to disclose the expenses 
which had been incurred on one side. He 
thought it right that the whole transac¬ 
tion should be known to the House in all 
its particulars. It was evident, from the 
testimony of several of the witnesses at the 
bar that large sums of money had been 
paid or promised on this occasion. It was, 
important that the House should know on 
what authority those sums had been pro¬ 
mised or paid, and from what Qinds they 
had been taken, or were yet to be drawn. 
It would be satisfactory also to know, if 
any estimate had been made before hand. 
He alluded to die casi of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, wherein such an estimate had been 
given, though the eventual expense ^ 
exceeded it. No doubt the money spent 
and to be expended on the present occa¬ 
sion, would be a sum of great magnitude 
and it would be well for tlieir lordships to 
be informed of it. The object of the mo¬ 
tion proposed was chiefly to secure the 
furniHtiing of proper means to the Queen 
for hei defence. No question bu^tbac in 
appearance,^ her majesty would tm most 
amply supplied; but would those means 
be all furnished? Government wbuld, 
perhaps, give directions to ministers and 
ambassadors on the continent to givb teU 
fadlities to the Queen’s agents, and ad¬ 
vance the' necessary means. But upon 
applicafeioQ to those tnitiisters, dt might 
toNt^^t thaP there wm a doutte entemi^ 
ilL^tf btjdors^iveii fdrtbat purpose. The 
ohj^etdiRbemMion arae a very proper ob- 
jeC^r3)R' ItVrotild Ke tou^ better^ if it 

"^sh^ldd, al to btiag the whole ex- 
pdMillofthdtratMacdnb 'before theHouse. 

The Eftrt of Liverpool bad no difiBmii^ 
ia Igreeiog to the'motion of the nobur 

4 ' 
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harem m it stood ofraapdfitfto'grduitdl 
M to the expeoso of tho'whhto proiued-'- 
ing, there hoaid:' h'a no difficult off>fho# 
p«it offoveRiilMnt,«at the proper 
t<f lay tli»>ilhgouil«fibM»e'parii«nient. 
At pruiMBM he tl^aght would be most 
incohventqntt^add; ii|i|iW{mr to callf'fon- 
those edeoantfe. I > 

The Lord Chaitodlor nut tbs mottoiH^ 
adding after the words fnegal advi>.ers’' 
the words **iffld agents*” A divtsimi 
itook place. The numbers wore, COtr- • 
tents, 13S; Non-contents, 73. 

The £m 1 of DatnUy thl«i dbServed, 
that as an account of the 'pewmltei^ ad¬ 
vances to the queen, with e vf^ to ena¬ 
ble her majesty to prepare the her de-' 
fence, was to be laid before House, 
he thought it also desirable that the 
Ilousc should be informed of all the ex¬ 
penses'which had been incurred from the 
outset of this unfortunate business. He 
should therefore move ftr “ An Account 
of all Sums of Money exTOnded in tiie 
Inquiry reiatite to her Majwty theQueeU, 
since the time of her leaving England, 
in 18U.'’ V 

The Earl of Esseg obttrved, thafr he 
should vote for the motion, but if the no¬ 
ble earl opposite would give aipled]^, 
that at a future period he would^ lay Se- 
the House the whole of the expenses 
incurred in this business, including that 
of the Milan commibsion from its first es- 
tabirsbment, he would advise bis noble 
friend to wifodraw bis modon. 

The Earl of Liverpool^ in tlio fullest 
and most explicit inanner, said,'he would 
do so When ihe business was concluded, *' 
adding, tbhi it would be inexpedient to 
make such d communication at present. 

The Earl of Damiey withdrewfais motion. 

The pr4er of the day being i\Md fi^r t|ie‘ 
farther considerat^n axd second readii^^ 
of the hill ofPainp apdi^enalties agaiosL 
jier Majesty; and for beai;i|ig cqansel foi;. 
and against the same, ^ i 

Counsel were accordingly call^ in. ' 

TheXord GtanieUar rdcapitulp^ w6at' 
‘had taken place yesterday at t|m close'* 
the proceedings, and the quenlbn* wM<th' 
had beed raised oa the examkiatlon dssu 
in ptdgeSsk. He badi considered tiuf^mb- 
jeeti and would move^’ iItm the follMllg 
Que^MM be^proposed to thevleardra 
Judges: v. • 

1.—r*i If tttton ilia trial of an acfiou 
broughpiby A. (pUihtiff) against B. (de- 
fendaot), a witneas examined en the part 
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of; the pluiOtUh JUpOD cross>examfnatiun 
byttheacfcuilant’s counsel, had stated, io 
answer tc/a question addressetif tohiro by 
such.couasel, that'at..a. time, apeoified in 
hia answer, he^^ had told.a person named 
C. p. tliat he > was one or the witnesses 
against the dcfendan^Vand being. re-%x> 
amined by the plaintiff’s counsel, had 
stated what induced him to mention to' 
C. D. what he had so told him, and the 
counsel of the plaintiff stipuld propose 
further to re-examine him as to the con¬ 
versation between him and C. D. which 
passed at the time specified in his former 
answer, as far only as such conversation 
related to his being one of the witnesses, 
would such counsel, according to the 
rules and practice observed in* the courts 
below with respect to cross examination 
and re-exnniination, be entitled so fur¬ 
ther to re-examinesuch witness; and if so, 
would he be entitled so further to re-exa¬ 
mine as well withsrespect to such conver¬ 
sation relating to his being one of the wit¬ 
nesses against B. as passed between him 
and C. D. at the time specified, after he 
had told him that he was to be one of the 
witnesses, as with respect to such conver¬ 
sation as passed before he had so told him ? 

, 2.—If upon the trial of an indict¬ 
ment against A. a witness examined on 
the part of the Crown, had stated upon 
cross-examination by the counsel, of A! 
in answer to a question addressed to him 
by such counsel,' that at a time specified 
in his answer he had told a person named, 
C. D. that he was one of the witnesses 
against A.,*and being reexamined by the 
•counsel for the Crown, had stated what in¬ 
duced him to mention to C. D. whab he* 
liad so told him, and the counsel for the 
Crown should propose further to i%«exB- 
mine him gs to the conversatiftn which 
passed between him and C. D. at ,thc 
time specified in bil former answer, as fiir 
only as such cos^ersation related to his 
being one*of the witnesses, would atich ' 
couns&l be entitled so further to re-exa¬ 
mine him; and if so, wquld he be entitled 
so further to ce-examiod as well with res¬ 
pect to such conversation relating to bis 
being one*Bf tfie witness^ against .A., 
which passed betwe«a him and C. D.’BI 
the time specified,, after he had told him 
that he was to be one, of tlie witnesses, as 
with respect to such conversation as passed 
before be had so told him.** 
llieQuestions were delivered to theLord 
Chief Justice, and tbd learned Judges re- 
queatad. leave to withdraw. 
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During the |bsenco of the^ learned 
Judges, 

Mr. J^rofigAejrt • .said‘Perliofft yonc 
lordships will allow mo to perform a very 
painml(|utv: but .one I owe to.lhp pro¬ 
fession, ana 1 may say to Um coi^rt.. .>My< 
lords, llim unwilling at all times to Cqm'fT' 
plain of any use or eyuo any abuse, if it 
kept within ordinary limits, of the presa.t 
but as a minister of this court, in which 1 
have the honour to practise, I think there 
are some bounds which ought to he pro¬ 
scribed, and wiiich I‘ humbly submit to 
your lordships, for the puipo.so, not of 
punishment, but of warning and hint fur 
the future*; and I am sure there will be 
on all sides of tlie b-ar a most ample dis-. 
position to concur in the propriety of this 
proceeding. My lords, in giving the evi¬ 
dence which passed yesterday, one of the 
morning papers of this day has made tho 
following most gross, and 1 will add, flagi¬ 
tious mis-statement—flagitious, because no 
man who heard it could think that any thing 
like what was said, is what was here given, 
and the motive and purpose of altering it 
is equally at>parenr. -I'he question asked, 
was-^« Did any conversation take place 
between the witness and Marrielti, relative 
to his being a witness againstthe Queen ?<’. 
—The pretendedanswer—“ When he told 
Marrietti that be was going as a wit¬ 
ness against the princess^ Mnrrietti told 
him that Mr. Brougham, brother to her 
royal highness’s counsel, hud said he 
would bestow favours on those who would 
nofgo,” cliarging that honourable relation 
of mine with tampering with wilneH.^s, 
and imputing an offence to him which 
must, my lords, if you have privileges, 
suspend this inquiry, until you aiiall have 
called tlmt person to the bar, or at least 
his agent Mr. Marrielti, and have dealt 
.with hii^ ns a person'deserves to be dealt 
with who dares to tamper with the wit¬ 
nesses before your lordsliips bar. My 
lords^ there was nothing like this said; 
it was only said, that that person had been 
with’Mr. Mnrrietti that morning, and Iwl 
desired him to go—I do not believe even 
‘that was said—^but that be had been with 
thewitnese, and as be, Mr. Marrielti con¬ 
sidered himself to be under some obligiti- 
tiuns to ma» then Ite was going to say 
somothing else, obviously that he thea 
came to ask what Sacchi had to say upon 
the subject. I put it to any man wha 
hears Uiis read, whether a more gross,, 
more scandalous, or more flagitious mis¬ 
statement ever was madeof a proceeding in 
' 1 O 
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B court of Justice; and i&aoy motire were ] 
.trontirig to make nid most earnestly hope ] 
tliat the opinion of your lordships and the | 
luarned Judges might be such as tef enable 
the evidcfice to be gone into, wb/ch-1, not | 
kiluwiiig the extent of human malignitj 
and raiapoustruction, did, for th^ purpose 
of object to, that is supplied,, 

and 1 now waiVe all objections, aqd most 
earnestly -desire tb.c whole of this matter 
to be probed instantly to'the bottom, in 
whatever way yopr lordships may think 
most consistent with your privileges. And 
if the charge is meant to be made against 
me, -for the purpose of fixing the Queen, 
I, who never saw Mr. Marrietti since No¬ 
vember last, and know nothing about what 
he has been doing, waive my privilege of 
parliament, and do implore your lordships 
to inquire into my conduct, and to deal 
with me as you would by any other wit¬ 
ness not having the privilege of parlia- 
ment. Tile only thing 1 am apprehensive 
oF, is your lordships not going into this 
inquiry fully. 1 will only add, if any cor¬ 
roboration is necessary pf the total false¬ 
hood uf this report, that I have put into 
the hand of one of his majesty's ministers, 
who lia.s taken a very active part naturally 
on this subject, a letter from Mr. Ma- 
rietti's father to hisown son, in which the 
Circumstaricepf young Mr. Marrietti having 
gone, to Sacchi was mentioned: and I am 
not sure that this communication having 
been made by me- is not the very ground 
of this matter being brought forward— 
that letter was, to complain of colonel* 
Btown having threatenea Mr. Marrietti 
with being sent out of the country under 
the Alien Bill, and the noble carl imme¬ 
diately relieved that young gentleman’s 
fears. 1 only mention this to show, that I. 
was the person who told lord- Liverpool, 
by showing this letter, Chat Saeghini had, 
been gone to by y-oung Marrietti, as Mr. 
Vizard had a right to go to him, or to any 
others, to see what evidence they Itad to 
give, and as the lords of the Admiralty 
sent for two of the Queen's witnesses, as 
(hey had a right to do, being sea officers, 
to ask them what evidence they had to’ 
give. The paper he had alluded'to wasUhe 
Morning Post. - ^ 

The Ofineraf said, that his 

leBimed,^imd bad Mae much further 
than hS HHw warfanteA^ fhr his observa¬ 
tions to charge him with having held 
soipq^omunication relative to Marrietti 
with his majesty’s government. H/e never j 
hacu^i however, of the facts till they came) 
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out upon Sacchi’s' examinntiou hy his 
• learned fiyond. Ho-araa then inform'^, 
through a ohannel! wbicii it would be im¬ 
proper ibr liini to merition^bf that whioh led 
him to suppose, that it might bo iniport- 
an^ to have the whole of the matter sifted 
to the bottom.. His lefuined friead'dhould 
be a little more cautious 'bow he imputed 
to him-, the holding boy communicaticui 
with the carl of Livdiponl on the subject; 
which he coi^d assure the learned gentle¬ 
man never took place. With respect to 
the conduct of the press, his learned friend 
had produced that which by no means 
corresponded with the statement of the 
witness at the bar, and to that he should 
have confiqed himself. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt it materia? 
that he should state how the matter of 
fact stood. It was perfectly true, that the 
leajrned counsel did, with great courtesy, 
about three evenings ago, send him such 
letter and representation; and he (the 
earl of Liverpool) took the liberty of stat¬ 
ing to the learned counsel immediately, 
that there was not the smallest foundatioa 
whatever for what had been said about 
any liability of M. Marrietti’s being sent 
out of England; and informing him that 
he mightassurc M. Marrietti, the sou, that 
he had full protection of the government, 
for any thing which he might do in this 
case. He had felt it his duty to com¬ 
municate the point to another person in 
office, in order to ascertain the corrcct- 
kness or otherwise of the ^ct; and to M. 
Marrietti, the father, the prqcecding he 
had taken, in brder that he might be' 
aware of the circumstances in which 
"wan placed, if any such thing (which he 
' did.not believe) had beenreauysBkl. But 
he thdught it also his duty now to state, 
that he never had any communication, 
pcssonal or direct, vvi^ the' attomey-gc-. 
neral on the subject; if he bad any know¬ 
ledge of the fact, it^must have been 
through other channels. *. 

Lord Metmlle said, that it having been 
stated, that the lordsofthe AdmH-alty had: 
sent for two officers of the navy, in order 
to put questions to tbeni,j;io s^i^ld wish to 
state what was the real case, and with 
what view any proceeding of tlic kind had 
taken place. It did so happen, that itith 
a view of bringing forward evidence, as to 
the residence of persona in difFei%nt parts 
of the world, the professional gcTitlcnien 
retained in support of this bill, had from 
time^to time made Applications to the Ad¬ 
miralty, tofcnow.whese eertnin iudividuele 
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hi th« navy reiided, and ai:here they wore 
to*be got.at. In acceding to ^iom appli-,^ 
cations, the lords of the Admiralty had 
done no more than their du^. He a’ould 
go htrther, and say, t^tif apjr .applica¬ 
tions of a similar nature' bad boen^ or 
should be made by- the .profiesaional gen¬ 
tlemen retained against tfae .bilU their 
lordships would feel it to be equally their 
duty to comply with them. It also so 
happened, that one of those persons whom 
it was wished to produce at their lord- 
ships’ bar in support of the bill, was an 
English seaman, in his majesty’s service, 
and had been on board of a certain polacre, 
of which noble lords had heard so much. 
Within these few months the same man 
was on board one of his majesty’s ships. 
This had been ascertained by reference to 
the naval department; but what had be¬ 
come of hinv since was not known. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that it had 
occurred to him ft) send for two Rritish 
naval officenh who were also on board the 
polacre, thinking that they might happen 
to . know where, that seaman could be 
found. He therefore fell it his duty to 
desire, that they might be sent to the Ad¬ 
miralty in order to be asked that single 

S uestion. Tliat single question was all 
tcy were asked: at least he might take 
upon himself to state, that the person or. 
persons who saw them, unless they liad 
acted quite contrary to his instructions, 
had done no more. 

Lord Ersidne ;5aid, he was satisfied the 
counsel rat^nt no insiimation as to -the 
fact which had been so fatisfactorily cx- 
|)laincd. The learned counsel had, with 
a very natural feeling, consented to wltli- 
draw his objection to the question, which 
had been put on account 'of the. insibua- 
tioB made against himself He (ford E.) 
however, could not consent that the rules 
of evidence should, ue departed from on 
account of that inb*fnuation. 

The^ LJrd Chancellor .—It certabily 
does appear, from the sliort-hand writer’s 
notes, that the publication which has been 
complainccj o£, is by no means consistent 
with tlie.eyi^pncq which was given. My 
lords, with respect to representations and 
misreprcseutations which are found in the 
pubKc prints, I trust yoUr lordships will 
excuse me if 1 take the liberty oP saying, 
that if ylm throw aside your privileges 
with»reference to such publications, you 
must insist on their being minutely cor< 
rect. My lords, what it may be fit here¬ 
after 4a (k)^ with respect to some publica* 
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lions that have gone, forth to the world 
with reference to thitsmattcr, is, perhaps, 
that which may hereafter be brought un¬ 
der ydur lordships* consideratiou-«whe- 
tlier It 'will he expedient at present is and*- 
tber question. '. -••• 

After some time, the Learned Judges 
returned; when the House bcinjirinfori^r 
ed tha't the Learned Judges.dipered in 
their Opinion as to the Answer to be 
given to the Questions proposed to them, 
they proceeded to deliver .their Opinions 
seriatim. 

Mr. Justice Hu hardtOH — 

My lords; two questions have been pro- 
}H)scd by your lordships for tbc opinion of the 
Judges. The first quesliun is in these words : 
“ If upon the trial of an action,” &c. [Here 
the learned judge read the first questioul. 
The otlier question proposed by your lord- 
ships for the opinion of the jtid.gus, stales the 
same question in reference to a criminal pro¬ 
ceeding. My lords, this question I fed my¬ 
self entitled to answer in the negative, 
namely, that the rc-cxamining counsel would 
not be entitled, by tlie rules ifnd practice ob¬ 
served in the courts below, in respect of 
erohs-examination of witnesses, to examine 
to the extent of tbc conversaUon alluded 
to; and 1 tbiuk there is no difference, in thia 
respect, between n civil proceeding and a.ciU 
niinal proceeding.—My {ords, 1 abstain fip^ 
statiiig to your lordships at length the' reason^ 
which have induced me to form this opirrion, 
becanso I am aware those reasons will be 
st-uted in detail by the lord Chief Ju-sticoof the 
cour^t of King’s-heneb, and lliat it would 
thcrcfiire be a waste of your lordsliips’ time. : 

Mr. Justice Best .— 

My lords; I assure your lordships, with t^e 
, greatest sincerity, that I never before rose in 
the state of embariassmcnt I now feel. I air. 
embarrassed because I feel niyscll* to differ 
from all those whose opinions I respect. 
Rut, my lords, short as the time has bi cii, 
during w]pcb I have filled the office of'a 
judge, 1 have learnt, that-if to form an accu¬ 
rate opinion is the first part of my duty, to dc- 
/:lare that opinion, without regard to the opi¬ 
nion of others, is the second.—My lord.s, I 
feel myself bound to answer llicsc questions' 
in tlie affirmative. I cannot myself discover 
any difference between the two questions, 
fiamcly, that whicti relates to criminal and ' 
that which relates to civil ^proceedings; be- 
(VMSe I have always understood (and ifT had 
time I wouId«have fuAiislied myself witli 
a case to show that to your lordships), Rial . 
the rules of evidence are the same iu civil and ,,, 
in criminal proceedings, 

, My lords; the rules'of evidence are 
foriiicd with a view to the attainrrfent of thd ' 
truth: they must he the same; w^ratever the ' 
I Kactic c may be; therefore 1 gi've faacmly ' 
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to the , 4 }uc^tWn relative to 
Miiq^Wtmcnt, that l&ve te tiie qii^tion re¬ 
lative, tp a civil g^lMto. „ftlj,.lur(ls, thq ques- 
ttpn is Uiis“ If u)iu 9 \Jfie tjial oi' an ^nd.ict- 
ihcnt against A. a witness exauuned , 06 ^. the 
par^of the Crown had ^tfdt upoi\ etoss-exa- 
iniaation by the counsel of A. in anqjKtc to a 
question addressed to him by such counsel, 
that at a time specified in his answer, be had 
told a person namhd C. p., that he wps 'one 
of the witnesses against A. and being re-exa¬ 
mined by the counsel for the Crown, had 
stated what induced him to mention to C. D. 
what he had so tpid him”-—Bly lords, sonic 
diflirulty may, perhaps, arise upon the wording 
of this part of the question ; but I think that 
difficulty may easily be got over—it may be 
taken to be the meaning of your lordships, 
that the witness at this lime is supposed to 
have declared alt the motives wliicii led him 
to give that answer. My lords, he might 
have at that time staled all which occurred to 
him as to what were his motives, and yet the 
answci <>i'i;n by the person to whom that 
cxpr.cssiJ... was used, might have brought to 
liis recollection other motives which did not 
at the instant occur to him. Your lordships 
will sec lliis from the experience you have 
had in tins place upon this trial. If the wit¬ 
ness is stopped, the administration of justice 
must consequently fail—motives may be ex¬ 
tracted from witnesses by questions subse- 
imently put to them that did not occur when 
lue previous question was put. And, my 

R ,for one, I feel that great mi^hief would 
, reduced in the administration of justice— 
that, bft^o -criminals would be placed in a 
.dreadful skualion, and witnesses in a most 
.^tremendoqa.’Xiluatiuu—in .such a situation, 
!tbat barcliy any one would endure to be exa- 
ituned as a witness, if, at the momeut ftiat 
certain motives were got out, all inquiry was 
to be stopped, and no further quealions were 
,to be ponuitted which might lead lu a full 
statement of his motives. 1 feel it my duty 
to state on«that ground, that the examination 
should be proceeded in, in order to give to the 
witness an opportunity of stating, whether 
any ulhcr circumstances operated ^pun bis 
mind, to induce hiiato make that utsclosure. 

' Jjul iiiy Jud^ent is not formed upon that—I 
rest my opinion upon this broad g£ou{td,'' 
.wjiich I have always underwood to ne the 
"praclicQ of«ll the courts of \Vestminstcf-hall, 
that when you receive a part of a conversa¬ 
tion, you must and ought to receive the 
,,y»hc(te, that, to *ny opinion, no auise 

parliculacly no ivit- 

_rids 8 ^^ 6 uld',|t^aafei if the whole is not 
‘itovejj. a ju 4 gp,tbat it is 

'not q^ly my do justice to the pjjrtiesi 

so far ’g|.t qaUj but tq.db Ju&tjce to the witness, 
.'trho, Mp)ecqtning,A witness,, .places himself 
bqdcjGtoy pecUFar yirplection. I .thi,ii|t, 
^re>,that bound to. give him an 
, stating all that passed at Ibh 

toe pqrposc.uf his going mil of court 
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wjth.th* same.eharacln a«rtl«Rit with which 
he entered it, and ittlNopinpieto atateo/.mt?^ 
teclion agairfat any pfwjepding that^hiayaftef.* 
wards be institotedb ltgaiftab.h|nq;;,and,.rniy 
locds, I do not see be done 

unless the wbole^if a convereaUoo Unstated. 

M,v lords; there are two Cases which, occur 
ill tlie course of examinations, to .cunveteaH 
,tioHs-Tr»ne-.i»the exaoiiQati^.aa.to< a eoover* 
sation with the party,, wqd tho other is the 
examination as to a .couiiersaUon ryil-h the 
witness. Tiic effect of those conversatkms 
upon the cause is extremely different;, a 
conversation with a party is evidence directly 
u)ion the issue in the cause.-~lf a party has 
said so and so, that is to be used for .the pv|r.> 
pose of proving the case against him. A con« 
versation with a witness is not evidence di* 
redly upon tlic issue; it is evidehce only to 
the credit of that particular witness. But, 
my lords, the rules by which the examina> 
lions in the one case and the other are to be 
governed, in my opinion, are the same, and 
must of necessity be the same. Blow, my 
lords, there is no man wiil^cny, that if a wit* 
ness be asked, what a party in the cause has 
said, the whole which that party has said 
must be received in evidence, though part of 
what he has said may make directly in bis 
favour; and the counsel wbo'pttts that quos* 
tion exposes himself to that consequence at 
the time he puts the question. Iti that case, 
it would be made directly evidence in tiie’ 
cause upon the issue; but with respect to 
that said by a third person to the. wi,tnes.s, it 
is no otherwise material, than to enable the 
court afterwards to judge upon the degree of 
credit to be given to that witness, and it is the 
duty of a judge, to say to the jury, supposing 
jin examination to take place on a,question of 
Uiis sort—*' Be so good as to remember, that 
that which has paused in this codversation is 
no further material, than as it tends to destroy# 
or support the credit of the witnesses.” lie 
Viirnol treat any of the facts slated;tli ihat 
conversation as facts proved lit;.the cause; 
but, fliat duty being performed, in cemQKXft 
sense and in common justice, 1 conceive- the 
I lawjs the same in both cases, and in both the 
whole of the conversation must be heard. 
My lords, if that be so, 11 ^ merely that which 
preceded the declaration of the ivitness 
plaining his motives, but that which- he said 
afterwards, must be received; because your 
lordships arc to ju^gc from the character and 
complexion of the conversation# and that 
whitm has been said imme^iatqjy after, may 
be roost material to'explain that*wliich has 

E a&sed before. 1 do not myself comprehend 
o 5 ..a conversation passing between two pat¬ 
ties can bp perfectly understood, unless,you 
,hearwbj|t both parties have saidfor, utl- 
qdiutioaably, that which 1 should sa^ would 
,bd better uiidcrstoud by beating the answer; 
,the immediate ansvi^cr of thq person .with 
whqm. 1 ' conversed, explains Itow be undfls- 
stood-tueatthe tune; andlh^qrafoce-you do 
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dbt •da justice to m^; if you rcceivo that which sidc^' Uiat whicW #i» -stat^ Uti^ Mtfi refer- 
I'itiid; if you ftfuse t& receive that which that enco to the credit of 'the* witness; T hdve felt 
ptrsim said4h answer t64Ae. * - it criy dutV to state^the opinion'wh^(4l^cllter- 

^’My’'l(lrdsVl wMlid'Wi^fcUii'to stite this . tarn j^ ^fing it a ^feattnisfortuhe ‘tinder 
to'your'lif>ri»bin#^|R irtihy ^"shid,- irtheiso«‘ the nceestfity'of differing from the rest vf the 
tive be faii4y'got;'i^httl4ed80bcao'‘lfh»)re'b6 jodges—^ut upon thfeise'grounds, f ftel myself 
for going furthert sttd it'Uniy'be urged, sthat beu^ t^-nnswer these questions in tbd 'seffif- 
iiwould be layiiig'ddtMi'i('tdmgero& rule to mative. 
say, that Whatnu^^begotfont almWardscan>> Mr.- Baron Garrow— 
not be materiifl—^tbat whonta witiless has Myjords; at^er the very anxious discusSidn 
said,'** 1 am a'witness in the cause,” any and cousideratioti of the questions put by your 
tiling which passed in a'sub^quent conver* lordships, 1 shall follow the example of my 
sation, cannot be material either to explain or learned brother who addressed your lordships 
do away that in any manner whatever. But, first,instating,thatupuiitliefullcstconsider- 
my lordSj is there any man, accustomed to the afion which lhave been able to give to the 
administration of-justice, who will behold subject, 1 concur with him in answering those 
enough to say, that he has not five thousand questions in the negative. I shall not trouble 
limes seen and heard that stated, as to which your lordships willi any arguments or rCason- 
hc has not HX the moment seen that any thing mg upon the subject at length, for the same 
said afterwards could c.\pla'.u or do away the reason he has given—to save your lordships 
effect of it, but which he has afterwards time, and to avoid giving you unnecessary 
heard explained by what passed afterwards, trouble, the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
so as to show that tlie words'bure a very di^ Bench has been pleased to put into writing 
fercDt meaning from that which they would the answers in which several of us concur, 
appear to bear ^without that subsequent and the reasoning upon which those answers 
infurmatioir? If that be so, it appears to me, are founded ; and they will be better stated 
it would be dding the greatest injustice to the to your lordships and to the court than I 
witness to tefose to bear it, and that we pro* could pretend to present them by any state- 
cecd upon {arinciples which do not obtain the ment of my own. I beg leave to say, that 
truth of the case, if the whole of the conver- my answer to tliis question stands entirely 
sation is not to be heard; and that a conver- upon the form of the questions put to us by 
sation is to be examined into in the same way your lordships; and I beg to point to tfiis cir- 
wiih respect to a witness, as where it has cumstance as belonging to this statemdbt, 
takhn place with a party. that )t supposes and assumes,tliat the witness 

My lords ; it was very,shortly since, that in the courts below, to whom it is prepoiidd 
this question was submitted to me. I do net to put further questions in explanation of 
believe, however, that, If I had jiad more time, conversation he has had with C. D. has al- 
any autlioritics would have been found to ready stated his motive; for unless he had 
support the opinion; because, from the roan- already stated his fnotive, if there were any 
ner in wiiich tiiq^c things pass in a court of tiyiig that remained to be stated which, either 
justice—I Jim not aware that any judge waS for the sake of his consistency or character, 
ever called^Ipo^ yet, to c^cide the question; he was desirous should be stated^ I slyiuld 
% 1 believe this is the first moment that the have thought in the courts below it was due 
subject has been brought under^ihe con^de^ to him, that lie sliould be' permitted to go to 
ationof a judge—because, in general, in tho Hhe fall extent of making that explanation, 
courts below the questions are so pul^hat it Mr. Justice BwrroagAr— ' 
is not necessary for judges to deci^ ^nts of My lords; knowing perfectly the opinions 
this sort, but another question is immediately which will be delivered by the lord cbiq^us- * 
pul which saves the necessity of deciding tice, ag4 concurring in tlic reasons He will 
iqion it. . f give, upon which we have consulted long to- 

My lords; no men can venerate any part of gather, I will merely say, that 1 entirely con- 
the law mure than I do, or feel a greater respect curia the answer which has been delivered 
fbr tift laws as they are administered; but my by my learned brother who spoke first, and 
eonscientlous opinion is, that the rules in the tny learned, brother who last addressed yohr 
ddurts are too narrow—tlnit they exclude too lordships, 
miicb. l«m desirous that these rules should. Mr. Justice Holroyd — 
jiot be',n^|va>wed, but be extended as far as My lords; I feel myself compelled to 
they can consistently with the principles answer tlfe questions your lordships nave pro- 
which have received the sanction of the mosta loosed to tlie Judges, in the negative'. rl shall 
learned and eminent judges. I therefore abstain front stating ^he grpunds of my opi- 
thlnk, that if the point occurred,in a court nioa, inasmuch as they are cpntained'in those 
below, 5 should certainly feel it my duty to whic|j will be delivered to the House by the 
heart^e further part, in order that I might lord chief just ice; and tlierefore on thaf ac- 
jiK^e of its materiality and application; but count, 1 will not &(Kib|e your lordships fur- 
feclmg myself bound Jio tell the jury| that .thcr, than by saying,'that iregrMWi^'toy 
they were not to act irpon the facts statedin learned brothers who are''of djwibn,''tiiat 
that eenvetoatioQ as facts proved, bat tci con-. questiouB must be ansWerticr In the iie> 

[galive. 
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. Mr. Baron Graftaw-* ‘ ” 

lords; in t'ormitfgtihy opinion In an- 
pwer to. the questions your. JordsHips liavn 
proposed to us, 1 have adverted to that ^hioii 
I understand to bq .the statement made— 
datpcly, that the witness oi^ his oath* has had 
an opphrtanity 'of explaining tho8et.£ircntn. 
stances which led to the expressions respect¬ 
ing which inquiry was made on the cross-exa- 
iiunation, and of ‘disclosing all those motives 
which induced- him to make-use of those ex¬ 
pressions; and founding myself upon that 
part of this statement it is that 1 perfectly 
agree in the opinion, that those 
must be answered in tlie negative. 

Lord Chief Baron Richards— 
hly lords; I concur in opinion with«thc 
Icartied judges wlio have answered the ques¬ 
tions in the negative. We have considered 
them with all the care wc could: and my 
lord chief justice has had the goodness to 
take the trouble of including his own words 
and those of others in the Answer he will de¬ 
liver, Tor these reasons, I do not feel it ne¬ 
cessary to say further, than th-at I am of opi-, 
niuii these questions must be answered in the 
negative. ■ 

I,oTd Chief Justice Dallas— 

My lords-;-’I fully concur in the opinion 
which has been expressed by the majority of 
tlx learned-judges who have preceded me, 
and thereiprq, without going at large into the 
tlubjCcjt, I will content myself .merely, with 
stating, that having seen the Answer v^hicb 
yo^'tordships wili hear from llic lord chief 
jUstidej 4‘have thoroughly considered the rea¬ 
sons -on which it is founded, I adopt them al¬ 
together, and therefore, to save your lordships 
time«. 1-content myself'with referring to 
them. . ,, 

, Lord Chief Justice Abbott — ■ . *■ 

My .lords;-1 agree with the other judges 
in considering the two questions proposed to 
us* M your lordtihips to be, with reference to 
the point on which our opinion has been asked, 
eubstantiall^ onc;'and that question, as pro¬ 
posed by the House, contains these words : 

“ The witness being re-exaroini^, had stated 
wliat induced him to mention to C. D, what 
heh&^SQ told him,” bywliicliliinderstand that 
Iq^ witness^jhad fully explained hi$ wliole 
ihbtive and indjiiccment to inform C. D.«that 
hb Was to be one of the witnesses; and so un- 
dlii^Btaoding the matter, and there being no 
dtdbigui^ in the words “lam to be one of 
theevitnesses,'* I think tiiere is no dittinction 
tube madebeulwen the previous and subse¬ 
quent (tTithe coonsrsation, andl tbiok 
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upomre- 

exaiKiinatlph,' (o ask all quesiiens which.roay 
be pfCpcf to dfiw fdfth an explanation of the 


^se and meanfng ilimb bxpfessions used by 
the' wAhess^literen-djcainioatiop, if they be. in 
themselves dohbtful; and • also of the motive 


expressjont; but I tliink l(eiias>QO right tO!go 
■further; snd.tp introduce.matter new in it^, 
and not..sii}1ied to thqs^rpose of expifining 
either the expressions or motive 
witness, many tinqgs mqy pass.in 

one and the same conv^ation rpiatipe tq the 
subject of the‘''coriversation'' (as in the i»'se 
put by your 'lordSjhiH the neclaralihri ii'f'a 
-witness that hewds to be a vntness in a'danse 
or prosecution), which do. -not relate to his 
motive, or to the meaning of his expressions, 

1 think the coi^sel is not entitled to re-esa<- 
mine to the conversation to the extent .ta 
which sucii conversation may relate to his 
being one of the witnesses, which is the poiut 
proposed in your lordships’ question to the 
judges. • 

And I dislitignish between » , conversation 
which a witness may have had vritii a party to 
thesuit, whethercriminalor civil,andaconver- 
sation with a tliird person. The convcrsatbns 
of a party to the suit relative to. the subject 
matter of the suit, are, in themselves, evi¬ 
dence against him in the suit, and if a coun¬ 
sel chouses to ask a witness as to any thing 
that may have been sdid by an adverse party, 
the counsel for that party has alright to lay 
before the Court the whole said by 

his client in the same conversation'f'hoi only 
so much as may explain or qualifjjr-tbe matter 
introduced by the previous examination, -but 
even matter not properly connected witti the 
part introduced upon the previous exatuinef, 
tion, provided only, that it'relate to the suW 
ject-matter of the suit, because it would not 
be just to take part of a conversation as evi¬ 
dence against a party, without giving to the 
party at the same time the benefit of the en¬ 
tire residue of what he said on the same occa¬ 
sion. But the conversation qf a witness with 
a third person is not in itself evidence in the 
suit against any paAy to the suit; U becomes 
evidence only as it may affect the. character < 
qnd rredit of the witness which may be af¬ 
fected by his antecedent declarations, dnd by' 
the mqtjve under which be made them; but 
wlien oneqaM that had constituted the motive* 
and inducement, and ail that may show titb - 
meaning of the words and declarations has- 
been laid before the Court^dhp Court becomes 
possessed of ail that can meet tho character 
or credit of the witness, and all beyond this, 
is, in my opinion, irrelevant and incoinpe^j(^. 
On thesegrounds, I feel called upon to ansV^et; 
your'lordships* quest^u in the negative. 

f ' 

The Lord ChaneeUor.—^j jorde; the 
questioa on which the difficufty arose 


^jpq|[ff«>pn4)kl#“swery9a'c lordships ques-wuyesterday was this, “ Upon your saying 
* ‘^ene»tive,-..,* . .. i you were a witness, did Marrietti make 

any. ehsenalion upon tlije subject of yoar 
being a.witness tter majesty’s^ attor- 

ney-general.objected to that question: Uto 
attoroey-geneiw washoard insupport of tbe 


question, and then the counsel were di- 


bywliichtlie witness wa3indiicedtnasethqaei;Lrccted to withdraw. My lords, several 
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ojF 'the judges itave laid attest upon the the infomntion given to'the lehunscl will 
tAreilmstj,aace> that in-tAte question these' not bind the House as'tO'queiition 
j^ot^i opcut; ttansfeljfii 'atfd being'se-' anynoblelord*ftay put;aiid it%oj(jhes- 
exaAiitted'hy tll(& f^r tli1e'Crown, tioftiaent by any nbblp lord, It hi^ be. 

had 'thiiKdd to j^eniioni . considerad with reference totf^p'^feuni- 

to Ct.JJllfehaifb^Sad'sq Itance bf—not the counsel, aslcing'the 

lea.rne(i. 'Judges . .^'avin^riai^. -^j^rtihular qupstidh—^but one of the judges, if I may 
stress uppD..tb 9 ^ >wbr£,.^ 1 tfiinl^it my so express ipysejf, putting Ote question, 
.doty t(N£tate to yodc lordships, why it ]!dy Iprds,; with respect *to any opinion«I 
appeared to mo thatvihoae words should may have formed upon this point, 1 do not 
be inserted. My lords, the question put set a very great value upon it, because', as 
by the attorney-general was, “ What in- I have before stated to your lordships, it 
ducedyou to make the statement to Mar- has not occurred to me 'of late years to 
rietti that’you, were a witness against the attend to this subject of cross-examination. 
Queen?" He .answered in these words, and therefore 1 think it much safer, upon 
** Marrietti he. came to pay me a the' whole, to act upon the general opinion 
visit, had„plrffldy been told by somebody of tho.se who have been conversant witli 
that I was d witness against the Queen, such matters, than to act upon what 
and he asked me whether it was true would be’my own opinion before I heard 
what he had heard, that I was a witness what I have now heard ; but I must coh- 
agoinst her majesty ? 1 answered in the fess to your lordships I have been long in 
affirmative. He then told me”—and an error, if the rule witli respect to re- 
then the witnesf was stopped; so that the examination or cross-examination, does 
answer of the witness to that question was not go the whole length of entitling a wit- 
an answer that was not finished; and 1 ness to have the whole of that conversa- 
do not think,-that I should have been jus- tion stated, 1 have no hesitation in ex- 
tided in puttingithe question in the terms ’ pressing that opinion, 
upon which I have made the observation, Lord Erskine said, he had no difficulty 
if thei'e had not another question been in concurring with the rccommendafjoja 
afterwards put in these words: fie- of the noble and learned lord ks to ihe 

fork you'stated to Marrietti that you were propriety of adopting the opinion 
a witness upon this subject, had he said* by the majority of the judges, pnd reject- 
any thing more than yoU have already ing the dissenting opinion of one of tliem. 
stated r*—to which the witness answers, They had fallen into the present difficulty 
” No.’*—Therefore it seemed to roe, 1 by using a term which could not be found 
own, to be cl^pr, upon the two answers^ i^ the notes of the short-hand writer, the 
taken together, to the two questions, that witness having never used the Word 
the statement of the vfitness was this,— ” conversation;’’ and he wopid ask h'ew it 
' that noth'iqg had been stated to him be- was possible that any thing which MarrietH 
fore he jdcclarcd that he was a'wiftieft might have said afterwards eodd..a6ect 
agpinst the Queen, except what I have the motive by which the witnjMS. had been 
before mentioned to your lordsiyp's^ This previously influenced, 
appears to*me, therefore, to embrace the Lord Redesdale acknowledged tbat^ he' 
whole question. We are now to decide felt higsself in an awkward 6ituanoh,'*dif- 
—looking at wh^ has ‘passed only to as- fering, as he did, from the opinion of the 
certain what wOtfid be the opinion of the majority fof the judges. The principle 
judges oh a question arising m'tithet* on frhich it appeared to him that their 
courts—whether this question fs or not lordships ought to act was clearly laid 
to be put, regard heinj^ had to the general down in thb books as well, as in practice, 
rules of evidence and applying those ge- That principle was, that witnesses should 
neral rples^pf eyidenoe to a case in which,' state the truth, the whole truth, and 
as it see^s to me, qponthis answer, we notbing'but the truth. In the present in- 
npuie Cake the wiithbss to have stated, pre-« t>%tance, it was manifi»t, that they Jhad 
vioUsly to.bis having stated, that he was a. ;the whole* truth before them ’iintij 
witness for the Queen—the inducement} ansfkrer was given to the dispufed quesfjii^., 
thatfae'hadsq to state. My Idrds, it is The'witness himself. ^bb pi^ceediitgjq 
noosssary further to call your lordships state something further, whep, 
attention to this—tbpt whatever instrue- stopped. It bad been adaiit^^ihbat:>jf 
tions or' cdiinnands' you may give me to -the witness bad bdd a convepBatids-with 
ihfenn Jtbelcounfdf^ what ^ey arc^td^do, of the partiei^ the whelv efl^the'^leoa- 
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Yersaitton .ought' to be Mated; .but 
Y^thesses would be e|;^ 08 ed most unjottly 
tb prosecution? for perjurj, if counsel 
were permitted to draw out Mrt ,o^. an 
* answer, and then to st 9 phim. llie^answer 
falling abort of die whide truth would ex¬ 
pose die individual without any fa'uli of his 
o'wn. He did not state this p<irucularly 
of the present caae, but as applicable to 
general cases, and it was,lheir lordships 
duty tp endeavour to extract the whole 
truthi not only as it affected the case, but 
as it affected thu credibility of the witness. 
It was the more important that they 
should do this, when they considered how 
often in their confusion witnesses misun* 
derstood the questions put to them. 
Upon the whole, he conceived that their 
lordships were bound to proceed on the 
principle of extracting die whole truth, 
and he should feel himself at liberty to 
put any questions with that object. 

The counsel were called in, and were in¬ 
formed by the lord chancellor, that the ques¬ 
tion, “ upon your saying you were a witness, 
did Marnetti make any observation upon the 
subject of your being a witness," is a question 
that the House are of opinion catinol be put. 

Then Giatep^ Sacchi was again called iu, and 
further re-examined as fi^ows by the 
Attorney-general, through the interpre- 

' ' tatienof the Marchese di Spineto. 

You have stated, that, when you came to 
tins country, you assunied the name of Mi- 
lani, what was the reason why you assumed 
that name ? I took this name on account .of 
the tumult (tum^lto) which bad taken place, 
anc^of tlie danger 1 should have run if I bad 
come under my name, knowing that I should 
have been known. 

You have stated, that you have taken 
another naihc; when was it that you assumed 
the name by which you now go ? It was im- 
' medii'Uy after the ai&ir thM happened at 
Dover. ■ t. 

'You have stated that’you took an oath to 
your deposition, when was that 1 I do not 
remember exactly the day, but it is aboul two 
months ago. 

On what occasion were you SYom to4hat 
deposition 1 It was proposed to me by the 
advocate Powell. 

For what purpose?. He told me - 7 — 
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he interposed an objectionnf tliift-nMuie,' do 
the courts below the judges wouldri^ievAbiia^ 
from tills diP’icuUy by flopping 
as irregular. ' ‘..v ^ ,v ' 

„ The counsel were ii: 
should be given. 

1 I£ told me thpt be Pow#l^ bi^te- 
ceived a letter from lord U^poolk whos liad 
Md that it was necessary 1 should take this 
oath. , 

Mr. Brou^ih^m said, he had made the ob¬ 
jection after the first tlirec wort^ usfd by the 
witness. The remainder of his ^swer showed 
how necessary it was, that he should h^iVe in¬ 
terposed at that moment, for it discldkd not 
only that the witness was giWng in evidence 
what Mr. Powell told him^ but what ioid 
Liverpool wrote to Mr. Powell. ' 

The Lord Chancellor said, that Mr. 
Brougham was right to take his objection 
whenever it best suited him,'but that tiicir 
lordships could not shut out the answer given 
by the witness. 

The Attorney General n^aintaindd that his 
question was regular. 

The counsel were informed ^blt tjieapswcr 
should be received. 

Did he slate any thing morenfUie purpose 
for which'this deposition'-was to be usedf 
He added nothing else. 

Examined by the Lords. 

Earl Grosvenor .—You have described your¬ 
self as having been an officer in tiie Urcfiy of 
Italy, do you receive any half-pay in coiise- 
qucnce pt having served m the army? I have 
no pay.' 

When you were discharged from acting in 
that army, did you offer ypur services as a 
soldier to any ijother governmeM After 
three years 1 asked to be taken into the ser¬ 
vice of Switzerland, who had agrded. to fur- * 
pislt troops to the king of Prance. 

What was the answer you received to that 
applic||jjon ? As I asked for the saitie rank' 
of officer ivhich I held in the army of Italyt-^t 
was answered to me, after a Jittk time, thaf 
there was no vacancy. 

Did they offer you anU inferior situation ? 
They offered me the rankvf a segcant. 

V Is it customary with persons iil'theMtua- 
tion you held under the princess to withdraw 
the curtains or other covering of the (arr^^ 
without their perroisiston, particularly pc|^ws 
in the high rank of the princess ? / ' 

The Attomeji General begged le£ve to sub- 


ship* whedierthe qu^tion could be put con- 
oistently wHh;^e decision that tneir lord|bips 
' liad alrMj^Mfived at. If this question was 
nut eviri^er, for the sake ot regularity and 
the rules of evidence^ let it be rejected. He 
feltlww a ctainstb v(.as exposed to 4he impu¬ 
tation of wisbing to conc^ a truth—that a 
wUneis-^ght disclane in his answer, when 


Mr. Bronx Aunt here submitted to their lordsi.mit, through the House, how far the custom 
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and usage of servants oonld be received in 
evidence upon this oceasion.' ^ 

* The question was directed to be |>Y >p«w * d. 

As evefy morningf batla OHstom to go to 
the carriage of her royal highness,'tOvsee 
whether she had any wera to give me, so 
sometimes I found the emtiage .open, some*' 
times 1 found that ilie curtains were 4niw%‘ 
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aad having done lo-Mnie tiine^ I was never 
reprimatided, or even edr^ooMied by her royal 
higbfiespnhat I bgd'^bne.aayjthing'whfen 
was wrong. ' • -• 

DO you know wither Mr. Rroyse wa» a j 
friend of M®* Deinbdt ? I have ney.er ;ti;icd I 
to search into other people’s business. 

Do y^ou know wheti^ Mr.' Iftrouse \^as a 
friend of M''‘^Deinbnt or not? 1 ^o no^ 
'toow. ^ ' 

Are you yourself a friend of M"' Demont ? 
Yes, I have known- he|r in the house of her 
royal highness. * 

uo you know whether she assumed the 
name of countess Colombier in London ? * 1 
know she b?(d#ssumed the name of Colom. 
bier, but never the name of countess Colom- 
bier., . , 

Do you know whether she ^assumed the 
name of countess Colombier in Frith-street, 
and" dropped it in Oxford-street ? I have said 
that 1 have never known that she had ever 
taken the name of countess Colombier. 

You have said that you assumed different 
names at dificrent times, that as to one name 
you wished no Aiquiry to be made, lest it 
should lead to difficulties or inconveniences; 
have you any o^ection to slate to the House 
the number of names you have assumed 
within the last ten years? I have never | 
changed my name before I changed for these 
last two times. j 

Lord Kingston.—Yo\i have stated in your 
cross-examination that you were not odcred 
any money to indbcc you to come here to 
give your evidence; have yo,u been oflerqd 
any money by any person, or has any boefy 
endeavoured to persuade yOu not to give your 

• evidence here since you arrived in England ? 
No one has ever made me a promise 
money, and no o6e has ever,endeavoured tp 
dissuade n'*e from coining, because I never 
have communicated this tuin" to any body,. , 

* Marquis of Buckingham.-^iow long have 
you been acquainted with Marrictti? S4ncd 
my arrival in London. 

Is..he a banker in Milan? I kl^^v a)t 
Milan the family of Marrietli. • 

Are they bankers at Milan ? It is said 
they are bankers, blit I never bad any busi¬ 
ness with them. / 

Who U^^hg, Marriolti you are acquainted 
with ip cqdntry ? I have 'known Ihree* 
brpthers Mwit^tli. 

In Londonr?. Iii.London. 

You have aahl, iii the dourse of your exa¬ 
mination, ti^t one of the Marrietti’s knew of ■ 
youc-bcibglaivitd^in this cause, have you 
not ? I have saia that Marrietti knew that 
was a<witni»s when 1 told him so. 

Did any one of the Marrielti’s, whom you 
are acqtiginted with in London, ffiakc any 
proposition to you touching the evidence you 
were^Wgive in this causer Guiseppe.Mar- I 
rietticame to my lodgings one day, and told 
me he wanted to speak *to me; and ha told 
' kD« that he waa directed by Mr. Brougham, 
VOL. II. 
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U» brother af the atlorn^i§aieral/of th« 
Qaeen, who «htdy;.«eUeid > hpoa him--i» the, 
m,qpning, and tpqutred .jvhethw b,«i,;.kncw 
me;. ansyrered that. W,,,lmew me: 
thei#-\b’e -brother ■ of Mr. jprovgKain .aaked 
him wjmthcr lie piikM be amfe ta leaiu from 
me sotnethiiite relating to‘'hcr''’in«esty,f‘Mr. 
MatrieAl ad^d, as Messri. BrSUpihm^ have 
done me some service whilst I bad' some 
transactions with her royak holiness, I should 
like d^ render them also seme service; how¬ 
ever, before I communicate to you what I 
have got to say, I beg to tell you, that I come 
as a friend, and not to dissuade you froni 
doing what you have resolVed; having also 
represented to Mr. Brougham' that I would 
not either commit myself, or wished that the 
parties shVuld commit themselves; and he 
added, as ministers will not grant tho list of 
witncs.ses, or the head of charges against her 
majesty, we should like to know something 
from you, if you know any of the witnesses, 
if you know their number, and if you can in¬ 
form us aboujt any thing concerning the de¬ 
positions they have made; then I answered, 
that although I knew something, I would not 
tell it, for it would commit me; but I kuew 
only oqe of the witnesses, and that I knew 
no deposition of any other witness and I 
could givo him no other accounL. Mr. Mar- 
rietli addpd, that it was wished to, know so 
much, that her majesty the Queen might 
preface her own defence. A^rwards- JUK. 
asked me, whether I might loiotr romething 
concerning the deposition, repeating kgam 
his assurances,'that he did not .wish to know 
this from me to cerorait myself, oy to commit 
any of the parties'; I remember no'more. 

rid Marrietti at any time give you any 
advice as to the evidence you were to^ive in 
tbks cause? Never. 

Did Marrietti offer you any money in reS- 
pexf of the eir.dence you were to gWe? 
Never. 

Tho Marquis of Buckingham informed Mr. 
Brougham, that if there was anybtlicr que». 
fioQ which be wi shed to put as to this inter¬ 
view, he would willingly put it. . 

Mr. S'ougham said, there was nm. 'lie 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the an¬ 
swers already obtained, though others might 
be. • 

Earl. Grey .—Had you ever gone by tHd’' 
napid of Mil|ni before you came to England? 

1 took this nkiue in Baris. 

At what time, in what year, did you take 
that nanie.in .Paris ? Four or five days before 
Lset out for England. 

Vi hen was^ that ? th th® month of JtuL^.. 
last year. ' 

Wtiat was yqur motive for taking that 
name at that time in Paris? ■ As I knew that 
I was known in London by my own, Bame,tlr 
endeavoured to shelter myself against 
convenience that might happen to aeh# .4 

What tumult bad happened at 
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that induced you to lake that name ? I was 
warned that the witnaa^s againbt the Qqeen 
might mn some risk if they were known. 

Flud you hecn iuturmed that they h^d ac* 
tuuily run any lisk ? They had not rum any 
risk^lhen. 

The following question and answer Were 
read from tlie previous evidence of the wit¬ 
ness on this day. ^ 

“ You have stated, that when you came to 
this country, you assumed the name of Mi- 
lani, what was the reason why you assumed 
that name ? , 

“ 1 took this name on account of the tu¬ 
mult ('r«M«//£») which had taken place, and 
the danger 1 should have nm if I jiad cpmc 
under my name, knowing tliat 1 slmuld have 
been known.” 

Having stated in a former answer that you 
changed your name to that of Milani in con¬ 
sequence ol a tumult that had happened, what 
did you mean by that statement ? Whilst I was 
at Paris a gentleman came, accompanied by 
the courier"J\ rouse, and the only time I saw 
him; and he told me that it would be neces- 
.sary to change my name, because it would be 
dangerous to come to England under ray own 
name, as I had told him I was known in 
England under my own name; and that al¬ 
ready something had happened on this ao* 
count: not on iny account, but on account of 
other people. 

Did he tell you that a tumult had taken 
place? He told mo some tumult, some 
disorder. 

Oti'what diceasiou did he say that tumult 
had taken place ? He told me nothing else. 

You are understood to say it was with k- 
spect U) other persons; what did you mean 
by other persons? He meant to say tfial 
some disorder had already happened, in re- 
garJ to otlicr persons, for simimr causes. 

What do you mean by shnilaf causes? I 
have repeated what that gentleman told me. 

Did you Understand that it was witii res¬ 
pect to* witnesses who had come to give evi¬ 
dence in respect to the Queeg ? I believed it 
wa's loYtills object. ^ 

Did you know' that any witnesses bad at 
that time come over to give evidence in the 
cause of the Queen ? 1 did not knov^With 
certainty; but in tlie same way I was coming, 
1 might imagine that some other (teople 
might have already come. I 

ft was then in consequence of having been 
sent for that you came at that lime to Eng¬ 
land ? Precisely. 

Where did you lodge when you first cam*,; 
to England K^n Leice&tcr-Sqirav, at the Sa- 
blotlierc’s hofel. • 

‘How long did you continue there? About 
ttfotthight. ’ ' 

Wh^fl did you go afterwards? ToArundel- 
strecF’ 

How long did you remain in the name of 
Milani? c Until thceflair of Dover happcne£. 
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It was then that you changed it, and not 
before? Not before. • 

Earl of Jj'ar/tn^tfR.'^Wbat was'^he cause 
of your being discharged from tho service of 
heff royal highness ?—ii Was ut consequence 
'of 'a difiereuce which 1 bad with the confec¬ 
tioner. 

. Who was the person that discharged you.? 
Uotint Scliiavini sent for me in tlie morning, 
and told me that he had received qr^rs from 
her royal highness to discharge me. 

You have saiiJ, in a part of your deposition, 
that you lived with a Mr. Godfrey since you 
Came to England; in what capacity did you 
live witli Mr. Godfrey ? As 1 was ill in Lon¬ 
don, 1 sought after a place in the countiy, 
where to go and establish my health; and it 
was proposed to me to go to Mr. Godfrey’il. 

; You have spoken of some which were 
given at the Barona; Were tliose balls given 
previously to her royal highness going to 
Turin? Some were given before going to 
Turin. . , , . 

Do you recollect at Turin, the king and 
queen of Sardinia, or eithej; of them, coming 
to the Hotel de rUnivera, to her royal high¬ 
ness ? 1 do not remember. 

Marquis of Huntl ^.—When couhl Sdiia- 
vini gave you your discharge, did you not re¬ 
ceive a cei tificate of character, signed by the 
princess of Wales ? 

Mr. Brougham submitted that" the question 
was objectionable, as asking to the conteuta 
of a written instrument. ' 

*The Counsel were informed, that that 
question could not be put, until there was 
proof of the signature of her royal high¬ 
ness. 

It 

Did you receive a certifi8ate at the time 
you were discharged firom the Msf me of her 
royal highness ? He did not give it me on the 
same moment, but he gave it to me 6n the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

What rank had you, when you first joined 
the aruiy in Italy ? A common soldier. 

Were not you raKed to the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant firom your own good conduct and merit ? 
Yes. ' 

Were you acqudnted with aqy officers in 
^the %i9ny> in winch you served aVthat time, 
who subsequently obtmned commissions in 
the Swiss army of which you have spoken ? 
I do not remember.; 

Viscount Falmouth. —^Ybu are onderMood 
' to have stated, that the princess^was present 
during the balls mentioned by yofi, as given 
by her royal highness at the Barona, how 
long was she usually peient at those balls ? 
As her roy.al highness had heFown.apmtment 
contiguous to the ball-room- wherewebe’ had 
her own party, so she came finm the room 
and came into the baU-rooifi, w'here si^htaid 
three or four minuteffj and ^turned into her 
own room. 

You have etatsd thM Ae vromm isfun 
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taken out of tho. baU>room at ttia will anil 
)fleasure of the men, do^you renieiuber tliat 
on any one occasion ai^ of the^volnen were 
taken oot of tlie {)all}r^fn in har royal 
nesaV presence 1 1 nemrsada^His observa¬ 
tion;. . n.'V 

Did you considar yqtnself as entitled to mix 
with the com|i4oy at those balls ? All had 
^ual liberty. ■ ' , 

‘ You lie to ba understood that you did 
consider yourself as one of the company f 
Certainly. , 

' W ere you, or were any of the other servants, 
allowed td invite your' friends to those balls ? 
As far as I am concerned, no; in regard to 
others 'Dot believe they hod such a 
power. 

You are' understood to say, that the prin- 
. cess herselfl.or another person directed by 
her, asked the company ? Certainly. 

At the time you left her royal highness’s 
service, had you any recent quarrel with Per- 
gami ? I do not remember.* 

Earl of Laudetdale.'^Do you speak and un¬ 
derstand the FreqjCh language ? I do. 

Was the speecn which the princess made to 
you about the girls in the court, when she 
was witb^ t*ei|psmi, in French or Italian ? 
Her royitl higbllBII'spoke to me always in 
French.' s' 

Can you'stiitai in French, the terms she 
us§d ? < Her royal highness, in tlie court, said 
to lii^' Je veVix raire un cadcau a qucl- 

3 u’uhes do ccs demoiselles qui viennent k la 
ansc ; comment pent on les habiler ces vicr- 
ges, M. Sacchini ; croyez-voiis qu’ellps 
tcUes ?”—“ Moij’ai repondd,qusntCtuoh je 
crois qu’cUes sunt dcs honn^tes £Ues, et jc 
ii'ai rien a dire k leur charge. ” Son altcssc 
me dit, £h cqquin, je sais que vous avi^ 
couche avec trois d’eiix, et aussi eombien de 
fois vous ifvez eu commerie avec cux. 

Did the princess of Wales say nothing 
more ? Not on that occasion. 

Did you see those virgins at a ball and ttil 
. princes of Wales present, .subsequent to tliat 
period I I do not know what vefginelli 
she was speaking of; ‘I thought she was 
speaking in a general way. 

Were there any ^lls subsequent to that pe¬ 
riod ? There wer« ‘‘ 

“i*Wero they attended by the same ijprt of 
<ioaii»ny ? Nearly by the same persons. 

' Whiit sort of a carriage was it in which' 
the princess of Wales igas when you open¬ 
ed the c^ftains, was it a carriage in which 
persbn; inttst or w;as it a carriage in' 
which .they might'either lie or silf As 
her royal highness had three or four carrhige%; 
in heSr suite, sometimes she went in one, 
sometimes she went in another; bjjt I ^ not' 
know whether they might be either sitting or 
str etcti ed—sitting most certainly, cecause li 
hmiCfreen thetn silting. 

" Do you recollect in igfbichearriage her rc^al 
highness was, when you opened llie eurtain 
oarly in the moniing I X ^ noircmcmber. 
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Hail she tnOrocarriages witircifttains which 
you couhl open than (py: 'f 1 believe she bad 
two, ■ • ,>■ j 

. Inj^ther of those'carriages, was not it pos¬ 
sibles a person to tie at fuM' length ? • I be¬ 
lieve thklone might. ‘ ^ - 

Do -jpu recollect whether her royal high¬ 
ness and Pergaini were silting of lyipg,4^ the 
time the scene took place, w^ii^h have 
described ? To me they appeared to be sit- 
Uug. 

Have you said, that there was nobody else 
in the carriage that morning ? 1 have said, 
that I do not remember this circumstance.' 

Can you say whether the countess Oldi wn’s 
there P I have said that 1 do not remember, 
that it is qot present in my mind ; 1 cannot 
say whether she Was present or not. 

if there was any body present, are you not 
certain that the' princess and Pergami ,wero 
sitting next one another? 1 saw them one 
next to the other. 

Earl of Salcarrtu.—At the lime you with¬ 
drew the curtain did her royal highness sit ou 
the right or left of Pergami f Her royal 
highness was sitting on the right hand of 
Pergami. 

VVas the opening of the small c]otlic.s on Iho 
right or the left of Pcrgami’s person ? Ou the 
right. 

H'irl of Rosslj/n .—When .you opened tlv© 
curtains did you -ask for orders ? No, because 
they were asleep. 

Did you wait ? I did not. 

Lord Catthorpe.—D’id you ask to see,the 
princess after Schiavini gave you your dis¬ 
charge ? I asked to see the princess after T 
had received my certificate, the evening bctbie 
I went away. 

Did you see the princess alter you bad re¬ 
ceived that certificate ? 1 do not remember. 

Did you see her royal highness alter you 
imilcrstood you were to quit lier service f I 
did. 

What passed upon that occasion ? Her 
royal highness told me, that she^ave me my 
discharge, in order to give an example to 
Ollier servants, to prevent quaricls taking. 
place imthe house. • 

Did ner royal. highness stale what the 
cause of these quarrels was ? She tohl me, 
that#s I bad this quarrel with the cnnlection- 
er, and* that she did nut like that such quar¬ 
rels ^hould happen in her houso- 

Did she 4ate any other cause of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with you ? She did not. 

Did you make any reply to her royal high¬ 
ness i I replied to her royal highness, that I 
did not believe it to beafmidt suihcientiiy> great 
for mo to he*dischargecL 

Did she make any allusion to your former 
conduct, previous.to .these quarrels? Her 
royal highness always tihowed her satisfaction 
towards my conduct. '. */ ' 

Did she then make to you any promisg pf a 

-III will Piigqp iiiia n i I ' I 

• Sic. . 
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certificate of good copduct i We didjlot; t^k 
pbout certificate. * ^> 

■ , The following Questions were .^tJ’by a 
iJLionl, at-the' ieque$Lof the.^uaroSi^'Oe'' 

^ serai: , - , ■< .( , ;h .r; 

Do you'ok^ow -this paper [a paper being 
bliowii tu’the witness] to be the hand writing 
of ^iiavint ? far as I know it is the 
Itetid-writing of Schiavini. i 

Have you seen him write T I have also re' 
ceivcd letters from Schiavini. 

'Have you seen him write P Several times. 

Do you believe that to be his hand-writ¬ 
ing ? 1 think I am sure of it. 

The following Question was pul at the re- 
r^uest of Mr. Brougham ; ' . 

Did you not say just now, “ Son altessc 
royale aura parle tmeux que moi (mais e’etoit 
a tel efi'el)” No. 

Do you mean to say that you used the first 
part of the word.s, but not the last part; that 
you did not say, “ mais c’e'oit & tel effect ?" 
No, I .‘■aid, " mais ya est It fait." 

The Witness was direcU 'J to withdraw. 

The Txrd-Chaneellor acquainted the coun^- 
scion both sides, that a witness, whose at'- 
lendance was required on the part of the 
Queen, was abroad, and indisposc^d,, .and sugr 

S sstcd,fof the consideration .of ^^f^pine), whe- 
ler they vrouldconsentthatll^je'witpje^^lwuld 
he examined by commission. ' 

Then Hoiert Hare was* called in, and 
sworn, and examined in follows'1^tire, 
SolicUor-General; . 

Are you cashier in the banking-house, of 
Messrs. Coutts arid company ? 1 am. ' “ i 

How long have you held that situation ? | 
Ab^iit thirteen years. ’ . ■ j 

«Doc 3 :her majesty the Queen keep any I 
cash'at'tbe.house of Coutts aud^company ?- 
i>h€,dc{^ ■ » i 

How long, has she done so 1 I do not recol¬ 
lect the exact time, but previously to her gQ>. 
ink ahTbad., , , . x. 

llavc you,'as caslitbr, from time to timie, 
jraid her drafts ? I have. 

• State whether yoli helicve that sigoat*^ to 
be the hand-writing of the Queen P £A paper 
being slioWn .to- tlie witness.] 1 think .it is 
the hand-writing of Uie Queen when princess 
of Wales. i ' 

Gross^aamitied ^ iSt/B^ugkam. ^ , 


colleqpiwhat} itMlrtlw:K(trig!» siginture h^s 
bqen^own tp n)e<M,%5Qii;Mnissionj^ 

I . l/ a|Ve.you*!in^ cj^jM^nopledge of the liand- 
wfiting of the ^p&.'^c'ept that a paper, 
purwrlthg '^0 bd a c^ndssion, was' Shown 
to ’y^;'’and you wwb' IdW 'that was the 
hsn^-wrhing oftlm King? Not any know¬ 
ledge. . ■ . ’ , 

' Mr. Brougham. —Did bis majesty; when 
prince of Wales, keep money at yri&i house ? 
lie did. . ' 

Were you cashier at that lime 1 I was. 

Did you pay his drafts ? He did not draw 
himself. 

I The Witness was directed to withdraw. 

The paper spoken to by llie'Wlloess was read 
( ■ as follows: * - ‘ 

' jPesaro, li 5 9*'" 1817, 

S. A. R. la Priridpessa di Galles cerlifica 
a cbiunque, che il l$ig' Giuseppe Sacchi, na- 
tivo di Cumu, e da un anno al s,ervizio della 
sullodata S. A> R. e prima nclla quaiita di 
corricree posciacomesrudiere, e foniitodi ot- 
titui costnmi, ed ha servit.) con tutta I’assi- 
duitu, zelo, e fedelUt. Si cerlifica pure clis 
detto Sig' Sacchi viciic me^k'o in liberty per 
semplici misurc econotniefi^e per la sola pro- 
ferenza che 'devono avere'li anziani ai di lei 
servizio. 

■ Carolina, , 

Friticipessfr^i GaDcfl;- 

PetAro, Sth Haiemher 181 }’. ■ 
s H. R. H. the Princess of Wales certifies 
to whomsoever, that Mr; Joseph Sacebi, na¬ 
tive of Como, and during a year in the service 
of H. R. H. at first as courier and afterwards 
as equerry, is endowed of the best behaviour, 
emd n^s served her with ^ll assiduity,, zeal, 
prid fidelity : It is also cerlifiM, that the 
above-mentioned Hr. Sacchi hafi b6en dis- 
mlsAidd merely for motives of eedriomy, and 
I'or jhe preference alone which' older'servab'is 
m her service ought to have. '*’<>' - 

- Carolini!, ■■ 

' Princess of Wales.' 

Tpe Attorney General proposed to gife in 
.evidence the certiheat^ produced by Ida- 
jooehi, referring to ' the tsvidence in pages 
SdO; add it aj^eSring on Che furt^et 
evidetace tlvat Schiavinilpn whose harid-writi^ 
it'was 'proved to bo) was marshal of thb p^ 
laee,V 'and that he ^ad 'in several instoiKbb 
given certificates to the servants, ■ < ‘ ■: 


Do yoti kno^‘‘the heirid-writing pf his-m^ 
Jelfty the KlhSrg ?' seen it/ ' ' 

Do you ktama^r'hand-writing wheoyoii 
see it ? ' 7 tlil||||^mfipdld4ciiQi# it. 

(Air. Have ydu etktHdn 

ihe.fi[.^|u^ij|pr. Neater.'i' . i-*-' ^ 

handswritiiig<of thej 
V " tfQ^vs ofjJy.Men if in a eoimpissiod- 


Mv. Brougham objected to thd’'(amri.b'6ifi^ 
given in evidence. , ■ - - ■, 

The CouQsel were informed, ^that .jn the 
opinion of the House this certificate could 
not be refteived in Evidence. ‘ ’ * 

' ' 'If ' ’ ' * 

.. !fhetAttomey Genera/then;stetedH;0*tho 
House, that certait;> perqoes? Resident 
Lugano, who 'were- ihtrimlddwto be<pro- 
duced wili^ewes, had^.iloi.owt ta order 
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tp give their eriddncerthat they had ad* 
vanced aa far as Beauvais, w^en reports 
and'rumours had - reached theih that ccr* 
tain'pers^ons who had come here for the 
purpos'e^figiving ^j^nce, had been Ox- 
^ l^over; thatihey 
were aiamied, and in consequence or tire 
apprehensions they entertained, they went 
before the. magistrates at Beauvais on the 
27th of July, and made a deposition to 
that effect, and not thinking it prudent to 
proceed, had returned to Lugano; that 
this deposition being received in this coun¬ 
try, persons were immediately dispatched, 
in the hqpe of overtaking them before they 
had reached their home, but that they 
had reached their home before they could 
be overtaken; that on Monday last, letters 
had been received from Lucerne, near to 
the residence of the witnesses in question, 
in which itwas stated, that those witnesses 
had altered their determination, and were 
about, on the fallowing day, the 29th of 
August, to set out for England for tlie 
purpose of giving evidence; that as their 
arrival might therefore be expected in a 
very few days, he begged to ask of their 
lordships an adjournment, to permit that 
evidence, which he conceived to be im¬ 
portant, to be laid before the House. 

Mr. Broughiimt in resisting the appli¬ 
cation, said, that the only analogy 10 
guide the House was to be found in the 
proceedings of courts below: there, such 
a motion as that the remainder of a trial 
fihould be postponed when it had been half 
gone thrqpgl), because ^ material witness 
was absent, had never yet been heard of. 
Motions of (he kind were invariably made 
before the trial commenced, and then th^' 
party must swear to the importaneq^of the 
testunnny, to his inability td pqncure the 
attendance of the witness, and his expec-' 
ration that in a short time he might be«pro- 
cured, was gencrjflly added in the affidavit. 
A-s, however, by the forms of the I^puse, 
effidqVitacoqld not bcadmitted,he presum^ 
ed that it would be required those points 
should be established <9 the bar. He was 
ready to^ssume therefore that (he attor-. 

was prepared to do so, and* 
he shoklu oppose the present application 
on very 'obvious grounds. The prosecu* 
tion liad been commenced (and he only 
used tb^ word prosecution for'shortness, 
as, for aught he knew, this was* nothing 
mcflfthmt an amicable suit, and most 
<of ail unlike a prosedbtion}, and the pro¬ 
secutor bad bad full time to prepare aito- 
•elf: for months and years he had kneWn^ 
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that it was to be brought into’ ^ourt; he 
had chosen his ovfd time, nhii 'ho had, 
above all, begun it with a debate staring 
him^ft'tiie face, originated on the plart of 
her majesty, and in which the attenlfcpi of 
the attprney-general was called most es¬ 
pecially to this point. VDo not> begin," 
said the counsel for the,Queen, « before 
you «re quite ready, for delay in the 
commencement is comparatively of no 
importance, but delay interjected in the 
middle after the accuser^ case is closed, 
may lead to the most mischievous con¬ 
sequences.’* A delay, however, between 
one, part jof the prosecution and another 
had never entered into their imagination, 
and the argument was directed against 
any interval between the case for the ac¬ 
cusers and for the accused; but, let it be 
observed, offer this the attorney-general 
did not go on at once; he took an additional 
three weeks to prepare his case—he would 
not proceed inslanter, as the Queen’s 
message, and her counsel, most earnestly 
entreated, but he insisted upon waiting 
three or four weeks, under pretence that 
hib witnesses were not ready. The House 
had granted that delay; it had granted it 
OD the distinct understanding tliat oil the 
17th of August he would be fully prepared 
for his undertaking. This delay bevinc 
occurred, a stroog disposition prevail¬ 
ed on the part of the counsel for her 
majesty, that three or four days further 
time should be allowed for tlieir personal 
ascommodation : they were told, liowcver, 
that it was impossible, that no noble lord 
could propose it, and altho-ugh theQu^n^a 
solicitor-general and himself were in an 
I inhnn state of health, and thougii medi- 
I cal certificates could have hedti produced 
to show that six or seven days might make 
ail the difference between sickgess apd 
healtbf and between danger and security, 
they were told that delay was totally out 
of t()e question. Yet now, in the face of 
all this, the attorney-general came for¬ 
ward and told the House that be was ex- 
j pecting thilee or four more witnesses, and 
that he must be allowed to stop, Co mend, 
and patch up bis case by the testimony of 
jehne frightened Luganians. He as ked, 
if fkere waa any thing tike fairness—any 
thiqg like equtu treatment, in this—whe¬ 
ther referring |o the analogy of other trials, 
a prdkecutor was to be allowed to pause 
in the middle, until be could hunt up new 
evidence to prop his case, that couTd'not 
stand without fresh support i If any.jtn- 
pediment had been put in the yfay of the 
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witnesses by her majesty, which was not 
pretended, tlicre mij^it be Bome'^round 
for such a request; but was the House, 
merely because-this storj I to wbSchhe 
woi^d notgive the yul'^ar applicalicfn due) 
was told from BeauVaw,- to grant t^rdo for 
the 'collection of new evidence and the 
promulgation of ^esh slanders? He did 
not say, that the attorney-general would 
abuse *t!)e interval so to bo allowed—he 
was incapable of it: he did not say that 
those who sent^him here (whom he did 
not know, because every time’they were 
mentioned they were veiled hi additional 
obscurity) would abuse it; but he un¬ 
treated the attention of the House to the 
consequences that might result from a 
concession of this kind for the purpose of 
defeating the ends of justice. In ordinary 
casus the absence of a material witness 
in the middle of a trial invariably led to 
the iicquittal of the defendant, and he felt 
satisHcd that even in this unprecedented 
proceeding, their lordships would not 
consent to this most unprecedented de> 
tuand. 

Mr. Denman, before he followed on the 
same side, wished to know at what time 
these supposed witnesses were at Beau¬ 
vais ? 

The Attorney General replied, on the 
27th of July. 

Mr. Denman.’^On the 27th of July 
these tirithesses rerurned from Beau¬ 
vais,' because they had heard rumours of 
what liad passed at Dover. He requested 
their lordships to ask tlicmselves, whether 
if ahy of the witnesses for the defence had 
beqn alarmed by reports that the Alien 
bill would be put in force against them, 
or that tbe^English ambassadors at foreign 
courts—active agents against the Queen 
—iwere Rising tlrcir utmostpefforts to bring 
them into trouble, they would tll^->k it a 
sufficient ground for delaying the progress 
of the defence ; more especially wl^pn it 
bdd been commenced at the time chosen' 

the counsel for her majesty, and wjien, 
tfUrefore, they plights to pursue 
it to a cQuclusioD. Yet suclu in truth,. 
was the request oh the other side regard¬ 
ing witnesses whb'were to be here fot^’o^ 
five dis^' hence^imd ts^o might have becn^ 
here fear (k hvd'dt^s ago, if ordinary di- ' 
ligenca ho^^^ "T agent who 
bM them iritis charge. Where wns this 
to the attbrney-gener&l to; 

be pcctaltted thw ib supply defects in 
every irmtance wfiOre be bad completely ^ 
failoa ill establishing the facts be bad ; 
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opened ? Was he on sUdH paltry pretext;s 
as' these to^ introdue'e Wesh ctwgoes of 
Luganian witnesses ? What agent woultl 
tidt in future talie dSre tQ neglect his duty, 
if it were td place his eti^pl^et in a situa¬ 
tion ^o advantageous? ' 'Wnen'would the 
prosecution be terminated, if excuses like 
-these, which would bo scouted m evefy 
court of the kingdom, were acMi^pted by 
the House, to induce them to abandon all 
the known forms of justice ? From day 
to day opportunities for preparation and 
completion had been afforded to the other 
side ; and now, in the last hour of trial, 
when that period had arrived, which 
the Queen had been so long and so 
anxiously waiting, she was told that she 
was to be again exposed to the pelting of 
new dirt, by reinforcements of supple¬ 
mental witnesses. Surely from every 
quarter she had enough to complain of, 
without being subjected to this additional 
sufibring! To consent ib the application 
would be the most gross and intolerable 
injustice; and he was confident, that the 
honourable minds of their lordships would 
refuse at once to subject to it that illus¬ 
trious female, who for weeks had beeu tlib 
victim of calumnies to whicli theattortii^'. 
general imd not even Ventured to aHuite. 
He entreated the House to have some 
consideration for the feelings of that illus¬ 
trious lady, at the moment when slie ex¬ 
pected to be called upon for that deiencu 
with which she was fhily prepared, and 
Ifhich Would clear her from all the foul 
aspersions cast u^on her char/icter and 
conduct. In no c&csbut those pfotraeted 

E cuttons for treason bad Adjournments' 
place from day to t btit, hove, 
not tl)p slightest ground hau b^n laid for 
the motion; and re'colleCting the Weight 
of imputation resting on his<'illu6triQus 
cliert, he was conddent that in their lotd* 
sliips she would at leasts this respect find 
a bu^arkand protcctor’against the addi¬ 
tional attack now so unjustifiably* fO&dc 
against her. - 

The Attorney Qeneriil commertccd bm 
reply by complaining of the unffir oppor¬ 
tunities taken by the other si(kLpfjdOVlat- 
ing from the real question for tbefsalth of 
'makinji declamatory addresses, and offer¬ 
ing insmuatlons against, the witnesses al¬ 
ready produced. He had also syme rea¬ 
son to ebraplain of the manner in whicli 
the present application * had bOen tAiftWcd. 
It hod been 

mend and patcl^l up tfaf base the sup¬ 
porters of the bill; but; after having 
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stutc'd the particular circumstances, lie 
sSppeaied^ to their lordships whether this 
charge were deserved, and Wiiether the 
motion was not founded in reason tind 
justice ? It has been asked, wh^ the re¬ 
quest vras not made on the 17 Ut ot August; 
but tlie ansfrer was ciear<»-because iliere 
was then every reason to suppose that thq 
witnessB^would arrive in time for the in¬ 
quiry. Kext, it had been said, that the 
agent had neglected his duty, when the 
fact was, that no agent had been employ¬ 
ed to conduct tite witnesses, and there was 
every reason to suppose from their conduct, 
that they were willing to give their testi¬ 
mony. ■ Tlie proces verbal before the ma¬ 
gistrate of Beauvais, which I)e held in his 
band, was decisive as to tlie real cause 
of the delay. From the endeavours used 
tliere was now every reason to believe, that' 
tbe witnesses w'erc actually on the road, 
and this was not the first time they had been 
heard of. The order of the House, under 
which he attended, desired him to produce 
the evidence in support of the bill, and 
this was a part of the original evidence ; 
they were no new witnesses, their names 
and the nature of their depositions was 
known, and but for an accident some of 
them would probably by this time have 
been examined. It had been urged that 
ample time had been allowed to the 
prosecutors, as they were called, to pre¬ 
pare : but he bad had no notice to at¬ 
tend until the second reading had been 
fixed; and when he had opened his 
case, he had done so in the firm per¬ 
suasion tHat all the witnesses would ar- 
*Tive in time to support the statement. 
Thcif lordships would deal with the*apw 
plication as they thought best; but he 
had done no mure than bis duty**in re¬ 
questing tjiat time might be aflowed for 
the procuring of that evidence whicl^ the 
House had ordeiid him to produce. . It 
was a little singumr that this objection to 
a ahort postponement should comeHromi 
those* who had obtained a delay for the 
purposes of more effectual cross-examina- 
tioD. • • 

The thought, that the* 

Houad^Mrtkuld find infinite difficulty in 
arriving at a decision; but, in his opiaa 
iiion, the question would not be fairly 
raised until proof had been given- at the 
bar of* the cause of the detention of 
thci«:itncsses, their materiality, and other 
circumstances of a like nature. It would 
be very dangerous for the House to pro¬ 
ceed to a decision upon any case mere- 
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ly assumed, lie wished, tbefePore, to 
know what the Attorney-General was 
prepared to prove in tliis respect; and 
aIsQsto be informed whether the trans¬ 
actions, to which the witnesses were to 
swear had been included ifi his ori^nal 
opening. Then might arise a question, 
whether the counsel fur the Queen 
were, prepared to go *iuto the further 
cross-examination of the witnesses al¬ 
ready produced ; and if in the interval, 
and before the summing up of the So¬ 
licitor-General, the witn^ses arrived, the 
subject would be attended with less em¬ 
barrassment. He did not mean it to he at 
all understood that he should be ready to 
accede to the present proposal, because it 
required most deliberate and anxious con¬ 
sideration. 

The Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not rise to 
offer any opinion, but merely to state a 
few points for the attention of the 
House. He admitted that the special 
grounds ought to be established at the 
bar, and he took it to be quite clear, 
in the first place, that, until the case of 
the Attorney-General was closed, it was 
competent to him to bring forward any 
evidence with which he might be furnish¬ 
ed. If this application had never been 
made, the Attorney-General would have 
been entitled to call on the other side to 
finish their cross-examinations before he 
concluded his case. If the Queen’s coun* 
sel replied that they hud not the means of 
doing so without an adjournment, theivthc 
case of the supporters of the bill would 
be still open, and, without any request of 
this kind, they might call and examine the 
Luganian witnesses.- If, on the other 
hand, the Queen’s counsel required no • 
time ^cross-examination, thc^f courke, 

It womd remain for the other side to sub¬ 
mit to the House what course it would 
be flroper to adopt. The facts to be 
proved by these new witnesses had been 
opeAed to \fhe House by the Attorney- 
General. 

Lord Erskinc felt it his duty to op¬ 
pose, in the first instance, such an out- 
■ upon public justice, as that of in¬ 
terposing t delay ^n the middle of a 
casd, for the purpose of producing fresh 
witnesses. No such instance had over 
been heard of in any court of justice*. lit- - 
deed, so decidedly averse were the court# 

. to interpose delays in the course of justice, 
that in tlte instance of the assassinetion of 
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Mr. Perceval, the court refused to give 
time, on an application on behalf of the 
prisoner, who was tried for murder, to 
send to Liverpool to obtain witnecips to 
prove his insanity. .This was on an applU 
caAon to pUt oft' the trial; but an.-appli¬ 
cation in the middle of a trial on tlfc part 
of the prosecution, .to interpose a delay 
for the purposd of obtaining fres^j wit¬ 
nesses. had never before been heard of in 
any court of justice. To grant such an ap¬ 
plication would be subversive of all those 
principles upod which the security and 
the life of every individual in the kingdom 
depended. He could -not believe that 
their lordships would agree to' it, bbt if 
they did, he should feel it his duty to 
enter his solemn protest against such a de¬ 
cision. ' He had attended with great in¬ 
convenience to himself, at his advanced 
age, to state upon points of law or 
evidence, wliatcver his long experience 
in courts of justice enabled him to do ; 
but if such au application as the pre¬ 
sent . was agreed to, his attendance 
would be useless, as his knowledge or 
experience could afterwards be of no 
avail. With regard to the decision re¬ 
secting the cross-examination, he cer¬ 
tainly never understood that if the cross- 
examination by the counsel for the Queen 
was postponed, that that was to autho¬ 
rise the production offresh evidence in be¬ 
half of the Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool proposed post¬ 
poning the further debate until to-morro^. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
Chei attorney-general ought first to be 
asked whether he was prepared with evi- 
deftcc to support his application. 

The Codbsel were again called in. 

Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral, do ypu propose, and are pre¬ 
pared, to knter into'any proof of the cir¬ 
cumstances on which you found this appli¬ 
cation ? • 

Mr. Attorney General .—My lords, I 
think I shall be able to lay ibefore* the 
House aucli proof as would pe received 
in a court of justice. ■ 

Mr. J3rougham.—We sobmifr to your 
lordships that as my learned friend . 
even ready to say th{R he can prove this— 

Lord Chano^r.— The question 'was 
put by the jjftpttse to thetttrorney-general, 
and no othw^eon ia authorized to inter¬ 
pose. Are' ^ou' now prepared to enter 
into any proof of the circumstances on 
which you found this application' 
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Mu AUorney-Gerural.-T-\ will state to 
your lordships what documents 1 baVe, 
and what l*sWl be able to prove before 
yemr lordships. 1 hold in my hand the 
original prech taken beforp a ma¬ 
gistrate at Beauvais, which, wiU disclose 
the Tacts to which those witpjwses deposed 
^before.him. 1 shall be enabled to satisfy 
your lordships, undoubtedly, these 
persons are in my judgment material wit¬ 
nesses, and ik would ill have become me 
to have made this application to your 
lordships if they did nut speak to facts to 
which 1 referred in my opening. 1 shall 
also be able to lay before your lordships 
the only evidence which I believe is ever 
required in the courts below; 1 mean the 
statement o^ persons, from the letters that 
have been received, that they believe the 
contents of those letters are true. I be¬ 
lieve, in an application of this kind in the 
courts pelow, that is all that is required. 
When I made the opp^ication to your 
lordships I was not aware in what manner 
it would be received by my learned frienejs, 
and by your lordships. 1 beg to repeat, 
that 1 thought myself doing no more than 
my duty in making it. Having made this 
application, it is for your lordships to 
deal with it. 1 trust I shall be considered 
as having done no more than my duty 
imperiously called upon me to do. 

' Mr. S(diciior General .—Your lordships 
are aware, that in an application to a 
court of justice to put oft a trial, on ac¬ 
count of circumstances that have come to 
the knowledge of the parly making that 
applfcation, the evidence by dhich that 
application is supported, ia of a very difter-^ 
rntt character and description- from tlmt 
which it is necessary to introduce into a 
court *bf justice in the conduct of the 
cause. All that is necessary on the occa¬ 
sion^ to which I refer is, in the first in¬ 
stance that a party shaj^make an affidavit, 
that he believes tna wiwesses to be ma¬ 
ster ia^ and that be is informed and believes 
that these witnesses will arrive at tbtf time 
indicated in the affidavit. He is also to 
explain, not by die positive oath of an 
'eye-witness, but from the jpibrmation 
and belief of the party rowing fb^; affida- 
that such and such facts .have oc¬ 
curred which have had the efteot of pre¬ 
venting Che arrival of the witnesses: and 
1 undertake to say, that if an*affidavit 
were transmitted to this country* i^orn 
before a notary in a foreign country, 
stating that such add such oiroumstatices 
had pccurred prev^ting (he arrival of a 
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particular wttnes*4ti fliis country, aud’thc 
party re<yrfvfflj||f (bat document 'were to 
annex an afBd^itittating, thaif Ite was in¬ 
formed 4nd believ'ed the contents to^be 
tfuct that that troatdIre ^oite sudicient to 
anpport.the applicatiotk«f*Now» my lords, 

I aitt awahre that it i* not dbmpetent fed’ us 
to make an affidavit at your lordships bar,, 
fbr the ^a^ose of supporting this app 1 i> 
cation; but I apprehend, that if we are In 
a’Condition to submit to yaur lordships 
precisely that character of evidence which 
would be sufficient for supporting an ep- 
mcation of an analogous nature, if made 
in an ordinary court of justice, your lord¬ 
ships will coDsider—whatever opinion 
your lordships 1 ^ 33 ^ entertain )vith respect 
to the application itself—that the ground 
of the application is at least sufficiently 
laid, in order to support the application 
made at your lordships bar. Mow, my 
lords, ife are in a condition to do this. 
We have before us an affidavit sworn 
abroad. We are in a condition to make 
the necessary* affidavit, that we believe 
tbesd witnessed tb be material and neced- 
SBry} and tbatHtb believe the document 
before ita is Irtte '111 ail its parts. We are 
therefore Wt present in a condition to 
make sifoh a case in point of fact, for the 
purpose of supporting this application, 
as would be sufficient to support the ap¬ 
plication if it were made before an utdr- 
nary tribunal. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I think your lordships will bo of 1 
opinion, that th^^ugh we have not sworn, I 
an affidavit, we have not beeA neglectful^ 
of the duify your lordshlpcK imposed upon' 
*us^^at we are in a conditiotf to do that 
which'hl required’of us—and that, so«fo» 
from neglecting our duty in conducting 
this proceeding, we have, with a path and 
an anxiety, which no individual 6 ut those 
placed in our situation can possibly esti¬ 
mate, Mne throogjl all the details of ^his 
most distressing tilqUiry. 

Mr. lords;’! have no -1 

thlAg^o trouble your lordships with, ex- 
di^C to state— 

'^Jhrd Ohaneellor.^'S'be ‘question the 
House wi^i to fpit is, whetlier you would ' 
be pre|j9|rW to go on with the cro 8 s*«xa< 
minatron Which is reserved to you, if theya, 
closedtlteir case DOW? .1 • 

Mr. iSrsfegftoiRr—Yooc lordships will 
tha^ the resolution 1 have come to, 
in egrjunction with iny learned colleagues, 
rabBe.be hypothetieal.r-it must always be 
on a consideration ol* what case may be 
nade out; and if thew witnesses are be- 
VOL. II. 
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lieved (which I cannot coooeivet to be 
pdssHtley, or if tlie^ .are not behaved, 1 
ffusirihae no application will induce your 
kfr«iibi|M to delay the case till new faeta 
are Maved. if your lordships should, the 
resMatien 1 haveconja to now may*be 
wholly 'altered and mcinded by that 
event; but if your lorddups call upon me 
to state now, what Woum be my course 
upon the supposition of my learned friend, 
the attorney-general, now telling your 
lordships that his case is closed but for my 
cross-examination, and thsft unless I delay 
my cross-examination he has done—on 
my part I have no hesitation in stating to 
your lordships, that upon this supposition, 
and in this case, 1 propose to a&k your 
lordships to call back one of the witnesses, 
and to put three or four questions to him, 
and then to close. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, Srptember 7. 

. The House having been called ov(9, and 
the order of the day read, for the further 
consideration and second readipg of tho 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against her 
Majesty, the counsel were called in. 

Mr, Attorney General.—My lords ; I 
think it right that I should state to your 
lordships, that within the last half hour 
I have received dispatches from Milan, 
and from which I find that longer delay 
than 1 bad anticipated yesterday nun t take 
place before the arrival of the witncises to 
whom I alluded. 1 think I ought, in jus¬ 
tice to myself as well as to your lui dsliips, 
to ^tate that fact; and under tho«e cir¬ 
cumstances to withdraw the application 
which I made yesterday. 

Lard Chailcetlor.—My lords ; it cannot 
but ei^ your lordships pleosurcythat tliis 
applicRion should be> withdlra'^. Tho 
House, however, will permit me to say, 
that I think the attorn^-general having 
in a general way stated in the opening of 
his case, the transactions to which that 
application alluded, he would not have 
done his duty to this House, under the 
stale of the information whidi he had yes- 
tarAly, if he bad not submitt^ that appli- 
ea'tion to ycur lordsMM consideration. 

Mr. Brougham,—Theo, my lords, c<m- 
sideriqg my learped friend as saying, that 
this is'his case, unless something which 1 , 
Shall do in the way of deferring my fjfp-. 
tiler cross-examination should iodqce him 
to call other witnesses—taking that to be 

4-Q 
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jtbc posilion in which wo "now ®re-i**I beg 
to call bock Theodore Majooehi, fbr the 
purpose of putting one or two queation*-; 
and then 1 shall give your lordships QQ 
further trouble in cross-examinatioo. 

'Then Teodoro MnjoorM was agaia^ijlled in, 
and further cross-examined as ioIiowb by 
Mr. BroiighttiD, through the interpreta-. 

- tion of the Iflarchcse di Spineto. t 

, Do you know one Julius Caesar Gavazzi? 

I never heard this name of Julius Cssar Ga¬ 
vazzi ; I flo not know the name. 

Do you knotv the name of Gavazzi? In 
Italy 1 have heard this name of Gavazzi, and 
one is a jeweller in the Coperto dei Fugini at 
IMilan ; 1 have seen him, and he i& a fafman; 
he lived there, but I never was in his shop. 

It being suggested whether the whole of 
the answer had been translated, the interpre¬ 
ters were asked, whether the witness had 
said that he understood the person lived there, 
bin he did not know it. • 

The interpreters both answered, that they 
did not hear that stated by the witness. 

T heard of this Gavazzi by name, and whe- 
thsr#ie was the Gavazzi or not, I cannot tell. 

The question refers to a Gavazzi who lives 
in GrevillC'Strect, I tatlon-gardcn, or who did 
live there last February ? 1 remember that 
this Gavazzi told me that he was a relation of 
this Gavazzi of Milan, for when T came here 
to London I met with this young man, and 
he told me he was a relation to that ol Milan. 

.The question refers to this Gavazzi, and 
not tq the other, who you have stated was tlie 
only one you knew ? But I have known this 
young roan Gavazzi only during the few days 
I have been in London. • 

Did not this London Gavazzi and you dine 
together,last i^inter for eight or ten days to¬ 
gether? Not fur eight or ten ^ays, 1 was not 
here tep days. 

Did you not dine with him once or twice in 
the same place ? Yes, I rcincmhcr I did; I 
dined with him twice, and we ate some nee. 

Now that you recollect all so accurately, 
even to.R^e dinner, was not this a sKort time 
before the death of his late majesty ? The 
king was already dead. 

Was not It about the time, near the tHne, of 
his majesty’s death ? After the death of the 
king. j 

' Do you met^n that it was immediately after 
the d^atn of thf king? I think, as for as I. 
can jemetnhef, that I arrived here on the day 
wheA they were telHng me that tHe kiiw Vas 
already ibyriedi/(?>. , _ * 

. Did not yq^Mow Gavazzi letter which 
you said yoii^^^rec^i^ from some pdtson ? 
What.I bad rcoetved was a defter ih^t came 
front MilanTrqni .mxJwtfe. 

TJm' nm^stlpW does npt. refer to that letter 
at hut did you not tlio)y hin^ anoUipr 
which you told Oavai^.at that tme 


youhad received from tofae -persoBS here to 
carryaliroad / What .Lremerabcr is, to hdvc 
shown hinif.lbc dispatch which I Ifod received 
to carry aliroad, and I showed only tlje ad¬ 
dress, the outside. . 

' Was not that h ijyiflpidcbwhicli> you. Sferelo 
carry to lord Stenrnit'? It wifoi! 

Did you not alee show a nufober of -Napo¬ 
leons which you.had received at< the same 
time that you got the letter ? for my 

journey; I counted them-there. 

Ilow many Napoleons did you so count? 1 
believe there Vere eighty.' 

Will you swear there were not 150?-^I 
cannot swear, but what I remember is, that 
there were eighty, and X can swear that they 
were eighty Napoleons in gold. 

Did you not tell Gavazzi at the time, that 
whoever gave you this had given you more 
than you asked to pay your expenses ? He 
cannot say so, because I have asked only the 
money to make my joiirnpy. 

Will you swear you did not tell Gavazzi 
that they gave you more than you had askoil 
to pay your journey? I cannot swear aiij 
such thing, because 1 havt asked for nothing 
else than the expenses of my journey, and 
Gavazzi c.-uitiol say to the contrary. 

Will you swear that you did not tell Ga¬ 
vazzi, tint whatever you asked, they gave you 
more than ihat.^ But T rannot swear to have 
asked for more, nor can he say that I asked 
for more, and as I have once sworn to this, I 
camiiit swear to this a bundled times. 

W ill you swear that you did not say to Ga¬ 
vazzi, that you had got more than you asked ? 
1 never said so; no. 

Do yon know one Joseph Visetti ? I do 
not know the name of (Jiiiseppc Visclti. 

The question refers to a person who lives 
'near Lu|'iorpond-strcct ? Vovi may say IJ- 
. quorponfl-strecl, fjir I cannot retnpmbcr that; 
I came here in a sack, and X went Owaiy in a 
trunk, and I do not know the'Ec^liimlan* 
cgu».ge, and I cannot remember. '• 

Though you kpew nothing about'G^vazz^ 
yon recollected him perfectly well thp itid- 
ment you were told soni|^thing about Hattoti- 
gardeii ? I recollected it becaus^ I kOe^ the 
nance of Gavazzi, not because 1 knew the 
garden ; for I (lid not. g^reading what is put 
at the lop of- the strefafd’rl do not kadVr The 
ED^ah. '' '* 

'Do yon renrr^ntbef an Italian that ^ed 
.frequently at thjs same place wherO ydif smil 
Gavazzi ’dmedF’-There wire matljt Italians 
whp came therCe SaX the..flee 

which?vasprepared,, 7a.. , . 

Did yoa not ftliow .an jfoluiili J«hoin,you 
'met tli^c, who a^compaoieii} you frequently 
up and de<vB:Landon,, to sh<rw yeq the way, 
and to explain ah^gs ,to ..you ? Tl»%t Is true; 
becaiise*be served me as a racquais de place. 

What was his name?:, f never askaaihiin 
the name by, which.he went. . 

Do .y«u,oot-.lfB(|w1tna,| iie,;W,aa. a cabinet" 
tp^k^r ?. |t w||)i,epid-that besws^ a eargflOXifc 
orjonicr. 
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lettei^andft scrrant told me, that he was nut 
athonie,.Because he h^d gone out ttf the 



Do you remeo^r going with bin*,' either 
orf the day or tiw^ay^tfler the- late king^s 
timerahto^hc weil'eniofthe townT Where 
dullgh? i ” f' ‘/c? 

To the west end of the town ? He carrfl^i 
ne «finut,<«atl. brought .me here and tlierc, 
and told tnf thto'tilwels'this, and tliat place 
is thad ;’'abd E-did not know w>hothcr fliat 
was thin ^of'wai that,'and bow* can 1 rc- 

tjtentiBerfi'fclj ’ 

Did you not go with him, in the way you 
describe, somewhere or other tp the day of 
the king’s funeral, or the day after it? ’To 
look at the funeral do you meanP 
''' No, not to look at the funeral? I have 
been with him in several places; lie was tell¬ 
ing me that o6 the day they went to see the 
king, but 1 never went. 

A Peer here interfered, apd observed, that 
the witness had not used the word “ funeral.” 

Mr. Brougham complained of this inlerfer-* 
encc. He was not to be interrupted in,ibis 
w’ay. Tlic .1 lordships must be aware that he 
was obliged to pav the greatest attention to 
the .wur jcof the caoss-c'.arahialion, and yet 
a ».ot)!v lord thought t'l object to i tci.n nc 
liai! used, ami thus prevent him from pro¬ 
ceeding. lie desired to know whether tlieir 
h'.dsliips allo'- cd lum to pul the question. 

J ord llzmouth moved, that llie counsel do 
.itlidraw; which being ordered, his lordship 
DC was not the noble peer w.io had said, 
t'ut the witness had not used the word 

lujicral," though the learned counsel di¬ 
rected his looks to him. He would maintain, 
liowcver, tlial he or any other peer had sf 
right tc interpose to correct a question which 
might appear improper, without any counsel 
cnccking them or staring them in the face. 

He came there to^itaa jullge and to vote on 4 Ke wheTe was the court of the king, tot X 
his honour.and hiB oath, and was not to be ■ • ■ ■ - ■ 

lectured by'any counsel wlibtevcr. 

* TheJMarqiiis of Lamdown thought, that the 


answdiwd that he was nofi^t lt!»qiC, .Wjb6ft I 
went away. . i , 

, Did you go that, dsy with tlie yomjgTman, 
the la<;({uais do place, to,liny other house? 
Yes, because I had another letter, and even 
there 1 did not find the account (il codto),; 
and tliat day We could not find the housed' for 
we went here, and we went there, and could 
not find the address. 

Do you mean to say you called at a house 
with a letter to carry to somebody, and could 
not nnd .that person at home? Not oh tliat 
day, but on another day ; for on that day we 
went here and there, and could not find the 
account (ti conto). 

On that day, or'on the other day, did you 
go to find any person in a very large house ? 
Hut how am I*to know whetlier it was large 
or small, 1 do not make observations of Ihrse 
things; I went to the door, and J did not 
make observation whether the house was 
large or small. 

Did you, on cither of those occasions^ go 
into a house where there was a rentmel 
standing at the gate ? Was that on the same 
day when I went witli tlial letter, for yoii 
must give me a more clear es[ilananon, for I 
went into three or four houses. 

Did you, on any of those occasions,-when 
you were accompanied by the lacquais de 
place, go into any large house where there 
was a soldier standing centinel at the door? 
That was on the first dfty of iny arrival In 
England, when I was tohf that that was lli« 


proper course qf prjoceeding, when any ni^le J 
peer wished to inlctpo^, . was, first to paovc’ 
that the counsel withdraw. This, he-tliyught, 
should have been done, if it was yrished to 
ascertain whether the witness meant that 
people were going to sec the klug,- or ^be 
king’s funeral. f , ,. 

Lord Bjedcsdulc observed, that in his opi- 
nbn, nobld peers had been several tinie» in- 
i^t^by The remarks of counsel in the course 
qjtihq present proceedings. 

. Tbe Counsel were dgainkalled in,, 

Do you^ant^ say, ibatit was on that 
day thafttbt young man toMyod people wqre 


that the people alt* went 'twenty or twenty 
one mHes to see the fiinethl <6? the king; but 
whether il‘ was tnie or hot tfue, 1 do not 
know, . • 

Di^-Vou go Wflb that young man tO any 
particular house to'Oall there ? I remeUiber 
to have called In sotn'e afreet upon some gen- 
tlaman wboai know; I carried a 


had three or four letters. 

Did you ever go to that hoilse again ? 'Y'as, 
1 went to and from this hoUsc. 

lio you mean that you went several times 
to and from this house? I do. ^ 

U;mn tiiose occasions did you go into the 
house, and leave your kcq^nais tie place af 
the gate? The first time 1 left him out at 
the aootf' . ' . r . 

Did yon not leave him at the door, also the 
other times when he accompanied you to the^ 
1* house? Wliat I remember is, at the bouse 
' where there are the soldiers, to liave left my' 
Jacautfis de plue out at the door.. 

Do you nicallh to say, tfitt tlie other ti'rties 
•jfea we^e there your laCi]ukisde place went' 
into.the bouse with you ? Whether he came- 


going toieq the kmg’i? fiim^M ? Ife told me I cannot tell, I left him there, add E 


toFd him to sl^; whell^pr he afterwards^tne'' 
in I cannot ten. 

• Dio you find him there waitihg for yoo,,, 
when' you came out of the housd,' npot\ those 
occasions? I liave not measured the piadO;- 
what I remember is, that 1 ’ found hitfi t^e 
waiting for roe when I went out. ■"' I 
Upon one of those occasions did you oOittd-' 
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<)uli-with a gentleman, whom you found in 
the.great house? Yes. I did. 

^ Did you go IVoni tnunce with that gentle-, 
nian to ids ciiambcrs P No. 

Did you not go with him somewhereff^ith 
thi.s gentleman I went no where. *- 

W7)0 was this gejitieman that you came 
out with ? What 1 remember is, thilt nt w.as 
Mr, Powell. 

Will you swearr that you did not to with 
your lacquais de place and Mr. Powelfimme- 
diately from what you call the Cort^ to Mr. 
Powell’s chambers in Lincoln’s-inn? W’ith 
Mr. Powell I di^ not go. 

Did you not at that time make an appoint¬ 
ment to go the same evening at six o’clock to 
Mr. Powell’s chambersP 1 did. 

Did you not go that evening, abcordihg to 
the appointmentP I did. 

You a re'understood to say, that you went 
several times backwards and forwards to that 
house with your lacquais de place ? Yes. 

Did you nut upon one ol these occasions 
go from Mr. Powell’s with a, note to that 
same great house ? I did. 

]lid you go in upon that occasion )oo, and 
leave your lacquais de place outside the 
gate ? I believe to have left him outside the 
door, bull cannot say for a certainly. 

Was not this great house Carlton-house P 
The name of the house I never heard, it was 
said it was the house of the king. 

Were there pillars before the door i I know 
that the people entered by a small door, and 
as soon as they gut in there was a porter. 

Did you see no pillars upon the house? I 
saw some ancient Grecian columns, but 1 
paid no attention to them; X saw the 
columns. 

After you entered the outer gate was tliere 
a court in the inside between the house and 
the street? There was a court between the 
hopsc and the columns. 

llud you any conversation with Mr. Powell 
about your expenses in the. presence of your 
lacquais de place ? I do not remember.. 

Did Mr.‘Powell say to you, in the presence 
of the lacquais de place, that money was 
' uo object, and that you mi|ht have nwre if 
you waiiStl it? No.. . 

Will you swear iViat? I swear that Mr. 
Powell never said that. ... 

Will you swear that he never, in tHh pre¬ 
sence of that lacquais de place, said any 
thing to that purport? Mr. Povt^U never hela. 
f his sort of discourse.- . / 

Perhaps .Mr. Powell never spoke to.. you at 
^^^11 s^bput this business of the Quee.n ? ' 

The Attorney Generd o^eetpd to evi^nte' 
of the (leclflf^tioDsorMr. Pow^l. 

. Mr..#i^g.^i9i^af^eale4totheir lordihips. 
’Was Unf^antt'o he said tUkt he coqld.not, 
tipoB cross-examination, ask this c^uestion? 
VVapU mqunt to be conceded that it was ui 
jmgular apestion ? Non coiutat, that Mr. 
hau said this or any thtpg else- Her 


majesty’s counsel knew not Mr. Powell; they 
l)ad not upon the recott^aiiy description uf 
Mr. Powell,; but aoy'.thiiig.ue imglit have 
said was as much and as fair matter of evi¬ 
dence in tjiis case asajny thing else. '* 

Mr. Rroiigham was informed, Wiat he .was 
entitled to asjk -tj^is^ witnes.s, Whether Mr. 
Povfell did of did not say such and such a 
thing to hhn, with a view by-and-by,’ if he 
desired, to call Mr. Powell to contja^dict him. 

Mr. Brougham.—Do you mean to represent 
that you neveP had any conversation with Mr. 
Powell on the subject of the Queen? On 
wbat do you mean; 1 do not understand what 
you say. 

Do you mean to say that Mr. Powell has 
never spoken to you upon the subject of the 
Queen ? Mr. Powell spoke to me on this bu¬ 
siness at Milan, when 1 niade my first depo¬ 
sition ; but after that we have never spoken 
any more upon this subject. 

Did you ever see this letter before [a letter 
being sho^n to tlic witness] ? X never saw 
it; I do not know how to read. 

Do you know a Mr. Loifg; a person of the 
name of Long ? 1 am not acquainted with 
such a name as Long. 

Were you ever at the Globe-tavern, the 
place whore you used to meet Gavazzi tnid 
the others at dinner? Yes, 1 mett them, 
but I do not know the name of. tlie .tavern, 
for I did not look; and I do not know how to 
read and write. 

. Do you know the master ofthat tavern ? If 
I were to see him, i should know him. 

After your first examination in this place, 
have you ever seen either Mr. Powell or his 
clerk? Yes, 1 have. 

Have you seen them, or one of them, fre- 
‘quently? Yes, I have secti him sqroelimes, 
tor he comes into the place where ;x’e are, and 
1 have seen him siJmetimcs, butl cannot re¬ 
collect precisely the number of times. * 
f How long were you ever with him;or them 
at any one of those times ? I have Seen him 
coming to others, and 1 merely paid fainT niy 
respects;! and 1 saw him the other day'when 
be came to ask tor my cerlihcate! 

Turn and look at this person; is that the 
master of the iiouse ? [A person stated 1o be 
of the name of Joseph Baines Long,’being 

f ipiitted out to the witness.] Yes,I.know 
uin. ' • 

Did you emplpy that person, not being 
able to write youfsm, to write a lettbr for you 
.to a Mfs. Blackwell.? He has wartUentwice 
foripc><fi>ce to Mr.-Hyatt^ ancL'ii^^ second 
tiiQp.tp.Mrs. Black wfell. 

^ $h{^d you know eithet of those letters 
again if it were to be shown to you? 1 have 
not. seen tbe..lptte.rS( because I “ Do 

me the favour to write for me,” and he wrote 
those letters, .and then he. told roe, %ilere 
are the letters .which ,1 hpve written,” but 1 
ne vpr took them, and I cannot recognize tlipm. 
Mr. Broygim etatod, tittt hp proposed to 
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ask the witnest: he not having written the 
ktter, but emmoyed anotlier, \^ether hft dkl, 
not state^EcrlaiKthingB which \tp begged Air.: 
Lon^ to write. ‘ ■ t 

. Tile CQ^selwcrjejpfQnned,tliattl»ey could’ ' 
not gijw.ftpy .gjfide^cCj Of tjie contents'of a 
..letter,^utth|rithey inight ask the w^ess 
^ivliether he or aid not deiire A. to 
write ajetter to such, and such effect. 

Did yoli not request Mr. Long to write a 
letter to Mrs. Blackwell? Yes, i Have begged 
him to write a letter in my nime. 

. Did you tell him to write it in this manner: 

I have safely delivered the letter to yqpr 
brother, and he was quite well, and desires to 
he reuiembehtd to you kindly ?” I told him 
to write tbvtba following effect: “ I have 
not found youo brother at home, but I have 
left the letter in the hands of his wife; that 
tliey are well, and I beg to make my compli¬ 
ments to the family," because I was going 
away. , 

Did you not add in your instructions to 
Mr. Long, “ 1‘have got a situation, and am 
going off this Evening to Vienna?” Yes, 
that I had got a place, and was setting out for 
Vienna. 

Did you not desire iif that letter to give your 
kind regards to Mrs. Hughes, brother, Ma¬ 
dame Catalani, M. Bodeno,anaaMr. Daniel? 
Whose brother? t. 

- Meaning Airs. Hughes’s son, whom you 
were acenstomed to call brother ? As an act 
of friendship. 

Du you mean that you used to calf ^r. 
Hughes, brother, as an act of kindness and 
friendship? Yes. 

Did yon desire Mr. Long also to write, 
After 1 left you all, 1 could not eat, imr 
drink, nor 5lcc|$; so God bless you allF As 
when w^ were together we played and joked 
among ourselves, so when I was writing to 
* them, 1 said to Lung to write, as a matter of 
compliment, ** I cannot eat, or driiik, sor 
sleep ; so God bless you.” ■ ■- 

Did yon ever propose to marry Mft. Black- ■ 
■well? Yes; I wanted to marry Mrs. Biaqk- 
well, Mrl. Hughes, and every body in the 
house that would yiarry me. ^ • 

Were you ever m Paris in the year 1818 or 
1819? fwasnSt. 

Were you ever there in 1819^? • f 'never 
have been in Paris. 

Rc-examined by iba^Mtornej/ Qeneral, 

You "'Mve been asked respecting some 
Napelco^s which you received before you 
went tV Vienna; in'what capacity was it t^t 
you went to Vienna? i Went to Vienna 
courier. 

Dtd,you receive any directions* KK travel to 
Vieuiia'wilh all expedition ? Yes^ I 'waiS' or¬ 
dered to go as quick as possible. 

For what purpose, were those Naj^oleons 
. given you before yoft went to Vienna f 
pay the expenses of tile joi^y. 


' SctIt. ^r, 182 a nigss 

, Were you to account for tboee Na'j^leons f 
I W8^ ,, 

■' Did you account* for those Naftolebns? 
YeSg^ I gave an account of my espAisfi^' at 

You have bec'n’aMted, whether ybtf took a 
note from Mr. Powell to the great"'hotiflb of 
whicn ^ou have beon speaking, for' What pur¬ 
pose was it you took that note? As-far as I 
can recollect to obtain a passport. 

Upon that occasion, into what part of the 
house did you go if you went into the house 
at all? I went to the outer gate, and then I 
went through the court, I turned to the left 
band, mounted a few steps, and went to the 
door and rung the hell, a servant catne, and 1 
gave him the note. 

How Idng did you stay upon that occa¬ 
sion ? About half an hour, not longer. 

'Were you directed to go any where else for 
your passport, and did you go elsewhere ? I 
did. 

Where ? The Austrian ambassador’s. 

Did you, upon that occasion, get your pass¬ 
port? When I showed the note, they gave 
me the passport. 

Do you recollect whom you saw at the 
great house upon that occasion? 1 saw a 
'footman, and I saw a German, who talked to 
me in German. 

You say you were there at other times; 
at any other times whom did youfee 
at that great house ? A big man, rather a 
handsome man, who did not talk either 
French or Italian, and spoke to me by signs. 

For what purpose did you go to that house ? 
The first time I went to carry a packet, and 
then I said that I must have a receipt for that 
packet, for I carniot give it without a receipt; 
and this was the object of my first going, 
Ifocause I was obliged to deliver it in person. 

Did you bring that packet over with you, 
when you came over with Mr. Hyatt ? € had 
it in my pocket. 

How many times altogether did you call at 
that house, according to the besV>f your recol¬ 
lection? What I remember is, that I have 
been there three limes. ' , 

' You have stated what you weqjt there the 
first4ffne for; do you jrccullect for. what you 
went there the other two times ? The second 
tin|p I went to see whether there was any an¬ 
swer to the packet for which I had had a 
receipt; the third time, because tliey had 
tolfl me to ^11 again; I had got no answer. 

Was it me third time, or another time 
that you went there upon the subjiset of your 
QassporU? Then 1 went another time for the 
^^port.’ 

ExamineB by the Lords. 

fearl of Rojetery.—Did you go alone to 
Vienna, or in company with any other person ? 
Alone, alone, alone. 

Who then kept the account of the expen¬ 
diture of the money ? 1 was alone, iUt'd I vfas 
obliged to keep it myself. , 
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Cre^.—How could you keep that ac- 
- ceunt, when, as you havf stated, you cao nei¬ 
ther read nor write? The book of,the po|t' 
teaches all, shows all c)(peuses. _ 

You are unders^d to gtate, that yoVcait 
neitl^r rOad nor write? t^now'only To write 
iny name very ill, aod hardly that. 

That is all kifow T I am not fit either 
to Write letters, or,to keep accounts. 

The. following ^xtitust was read from* the 
printed Minutes, page 141. 

*' How long were you in ROgland at that 
period, when you lived with Mr. Hyatt at 
Gloucester? This 1 cannot remember, be* 
cause 1 have not the book in which I have 
marked the time. * * 

“ About how long were you in Mr. Hyatt’s 
service f This is the same answer, because'! 
have not the book in which 1 put down how 
long 1 was there.” 

How do you explain that ? Non in cui ho 
marcato, but, di marcarc. 

Interpreter, —It appears to her majesty’s 
interpreter, as well as to myself, that he 
means, that he has net the book in which lie 
used to mark. 

Do you mean to say, that you have not the 
book iii which you put this down, or that you 
kept no book in which you entered such 
things?. I raid I had no book of any sort to 
mark upon, Yor I do not know how to read or 
write. 

The interpreter was asked, what he con* 
ceived to be the literal meaning of the words 
“ qnanto mi recordo,” which had been fre¬ 
quently used ? to which he ait8.7ered, accord* 
iiig to the best of my recollection.” 

The interpreter was asked, whether **,f 
came in a sack, and went away in a trunk,*' 
was nil an Italieu proverb? to which he an¬ 
swered that it was. ''' 

The Witness, and also the Counsel weref di- 
‘ Kcted to withdraw. 

> The Marquis of LansdgwH said, he 
weifld take that opportunity, before the 
. summing up of the xbuosel, to calr the 
attention of the noble earl opposite, apd 
of the Houset to a letter which 
that morniqg appeared in all the public 
journals. The letter was date^^ Milen,,, 
Aug. 21, 1820,” and purported to bte 
from M. Marrietti t6 his son.* One of the 
learned counsel' at the bar had commented 
yesterday upon the et^traordinary conteil^ 
of tliat lette^.;and had- tfse meniiooed ihq 
canununiettl^ .whlehi^e bad woti 
with the imle carl opposite. He (the 
marquis)-him not, however*, seen this Jet- 
tcr.uuUl'-he'read it in one efthe morning 
papers.^. '.Now.that it had gone befdre the 
putdid*..4n{l would,, no doubt* be copied 
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into^the public prints afl over Europe, he 
felt it to be his duty to bring the; subject* 
fornoaliy belbre their lordships, for the 
purpose of its receiving that explanation 
which he trusted' would ivelieve 
ty’s government from the 'hnpi^iibh 
whici? the leuer wae otherwise ciliated 
tp reflect upon them. For this, purpose 
be begged leave, first', to ask ^le'iieble 
earl opposite, if his majesty’s government 
bad had an acuredited agent of the name 
of colonel Brown at Milan, to whom in¬ 
structions upon the- subject of his mission 
ha'd been sent ? In putting this question, 
and alluding to the office of colonel 
Brown, he begged by no means to be un¬ 
derstood as putting it for the purpose of 
entering into the propriety or impropriety 
of the colonel’s conduct, whatever it 
should turn out to be. IF it were proper 
to entertain sucH a charge as this—a point 
upon which he did nut mean now to enter 
—he was free to doiifess, Ife did not know¬ 
how the charge could be proceeded upon 
or substantiated wit|^out there being an 
accredited agent abroad to superintend 
the transmission of evidence. But the 
moment the government had sent that ao 
credited agent abroad, his language ao^ 
conduct became fit matter for inquiry, so 
far as it was calculated to involve or com* 
promiso.the character end dignity of his 
majesty’s government. It was in that 
view only, and not for the purpose of re* 
fleeting upon the office of the -agent, if 
such he was, that he now sojicited an ex¬ 
planation from the noble earl opposite. 
In doing so, he wasKvery far from' impute 
ing to the noble earl opposite, or to bis- 
colisague, the noble secretary of atate-for 
the home department, that they had ever* 
entertaidbd any intention of givingjin* 
structioBs to- an accredited agpnt,' the 
efibet of wbioh must necetsarily be, the' 
employment of that, ag^dt abroad, under 
the authority and iofluence of his govern- 
mpnt aa home, in an improper inteffprewee 
to obstruct the course of justice.. Bgt; 
their lordships wouldfrom the natuitp’ 
of M. Mametti’s lettef, thdt it was 
sufficient the dboloimer of ^his mfijesty’a 

f 'overnment' should be eonfioea<'lp‘*'the 
erned counsel who first called the noble 
earl’s attention to' the letter, but that: it 
should - qlsotbe made in the most .'public 
and formoV manner; It was not enough, 
that if, upon any occasion, an agent 
abroad'shouid be found to violate his duty 
(and to travel out of hfs instructions must 
be deemed a vidation of-hia duty), that 
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^thosc wbo emplojred liiia shuuld.iuerei^ 
say, that he had hoi instxuBtions to oomintt 
their. name to any purpose *oS- threat «r 
intiaiudatioi): they must go further theq 
Uiat, to perform tfateir duty to the. public. 
Thia letter. to,which he alluded, came from 
M,. Mdrriettv a baoker at. Milan^ than 
whom a more respectable penon did nest 
exist.* '.^he paragraph in tnat letter to 
which he called their lordships’ attention 
was as followsTlTe otycct of this, my 
letter, is only to inform you, that it has 
been written to colonel Urown, here, that 
you beliaved yourself ill, relatively to the 
things wluoh interest the royal court and 
the Princess .of Wales; for which reason 
you dffs watched to such a degree, that it 
has been in agitation,'timt a command, 
culled , the Alien bill, should be signified 
to you to leave the country; and espe* 
cinliy for the express reason, that you have 
sought to discover from this M. ^echini, 
n Alilanesc, what he hud deposed against 
tiiti above royal princess.” . This para¬ 
graph contained a severe charge; what 
could be more unjust than to threaten a 
person under sucli circumstances with the 
terrors of the Alien bill ? Such an inter¬ 
ference, if made, was most unjustifiable; 
and the more particularly when the con¬ 
duct of the individual against whom it 
was levelled, was within the strict limits 
of propriety and justice. Now, if tliis 
letter simuld ultimately prove to have 
been written .by colonel Brown, and that 
he was an accredited agent of his im- 
jostyVgoverntnent—and if it should, as he 
had no doubt was the feet, prove to have 
been written without the sanction of the 
government at home—then the king’H mi¬ 
nisters were not only bound to disavow 
the intention imputed to them, bilt to do- 
inand fro^n their agent an explanation, of 
his conduct. If agents abroad could be 
sufieroil to act in tJtis nianner without re¬ 
proof, then- tho language used by them 
would nbcessarily be considered as suvol^- 
iog*the character of the govi^ninent at 
home; and of course,, from its natural in¬ 
fluence, would creifte an indisposition 
abroad, th| part of foreigners,' which 
woi^.pfevent their coming here at any 
time to .perform, that duty'whicb justiss 
might require, and which otherwise they 
would be very willing to tendes. On these 
grojuads,. be felt it to be his duty to put- 
the ftMlowing questions to the .noble earl 
opposite,' pn the subject of this• Utters.-. 
Pirst, was ■ colonel *^own an accredited 
agent of the ki.ig’« gevernmeot' abroad i 
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aaid)-«econdly, if he were such» whether 
his-majesty’s minvl^rs, when tlipy were 
.apprized of this letter, had thken ghy tteps 
' to ijMsertain from colonel Brown, vfhpther 
he had acted, in the mapoer imputed to 
him I :. . . • 

Tfl(f Earl of Liverpool said, he had not 
the smallest hesitation in giving tlie noble 
marquis the explanatioif he desired, as far 
as it was in his power at the present mo¬ 
ment to give it; and, so far from being 
surprised at tile question, he felt tho¬ 
roughly obliged to the noble marquis for 
putting it, and thereby enabling him to 
give the explanation which he was now 
abdut td otibr. He begged in the first 
p^cc to assure the noble lord, in the 
fullest and most positive manner, that he 
was wholly and utterly ignorant of there 
being such a person in this country as 
the younger Marrietti. He certainly did 
know that there was a respectable hanker 
of that name in Milan ; but he was utterly 
ignorant of there being any relative of his 
here, and his noble friend (lord Sidinouth) 
was just as ignorant as lie was of that cir¬ 
cumstance ; so that it was clearly impos¬ 
sible fur either of them to have liad the 
most remote notion of applying the pro-- 
visions of the Alien bill against a person, 
qf whose residence here they were utterly 
ignorant. He could also assure the 
House, that they were as ignorant of even 
the sound of the name of the other per¬ 
son alluded to1Ti the letter as any noble 
lord who now for the first time heurd it. 
After clearing away by this explanation, 
which showed the utter impossibility yf ei¬ 
ther his own or his noble colleague’s inten¬ 
tion to apply the Alien bill to M. Marrietti, 
of whose existence they werp wholly ig¬ 
norant, he would proceed to answer the 
more immediate question .of tiie nobIc« 
mar^is. Before he did this*, however, *lio 
beg^d to state, that at the momept whpn 
Mr. Brougham had appriseAliim-of this 
letfbr, he authorised him to take the first 
and earliest opportunity of apprising tlie i 
joUnger ^Jarrietti, that he might live hers ’ 
with perfeclt impunity, as long os he liked, , 
from the operation of tho-Alieh’fict; that 
lie miglit at once remove from his mind 
ipiaf'iinpression of apprehensioo Grom the 
operation of (hat few. < With respect to 
wblit happened at MOsn, it was quite clear 
ho nps in no Condition at-tliss present niq- - 
ment to give a full explanation;'forrbe. 
could have no knowledge of'fthat dm oc«<. 

S rrcnce had been which gaveokle tOithisu 
^tsr.i As to colonefBrowt^ hg-ihaA ho' 
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^fficukjr whatever in stating thfttlMMr&ili 
qualified accredited dgent of the gtfVern* 
ment respecting this case. ' The netSe 
marquis had the candojur to say," iihae if 
such a ease as this nai to be proceeded 
upoh, it could nob be aobstantiatecl iwith> 
out the appointment ■ of some agent i 
abroad. He was^ not himself acquainted I 
with colonel Brown, but he had the assur¬ 
ance of those on whom he could implicitly 
rely, that a more respectable mao than 
colonel - Brown ,could not be found to be 
intrusted with such a business. On look¬ 
ing at the letter, he confessed that, with 
every disposition to place cre,dencq in 
what was said by so respectable a person ' 
as M. Marrietti at Milan, he vpry much 
doubted whether it referred as clearly and 
directly to colonel Brown as the noble 
marquis seemed to suppose. He was very 
ready to admit that it was liabje to such a 
construction; but he still did not think 
the communication was conveyed in terms 
so decisive as to implicate colonel Brown; 
but this was mere .conjecture on his part, 
and he agreed that the letter bad some 
ambiguity .about it. -With respect to 
wlrat bad falle.n from the noble marquis 
on the subject of making inquiry from 
colonel Brown, ho had to inform their 
lordships, that, on the very day.the 
learned counsel had oomraunicated to him 
M. Marrietti’s letter,} lie had not only dis¬ 
avowed it, but ordered a letter to be im¬ 
mediately sent to colonel “iSrown, desiring 
a full explanation upon the aqbject. It 
was obvious that he could, do nothiqg 
iporig than w.h&t ]be had already done, as 
the matter stood; and it was equady clear, 
that, whatever, should prove to be the re-, 
suit, his majesty’s government could not,f 
in the most remote degree, be im|d>caied 
'by it. He cpuld Msuro .abeir lordebips, 
tirat, in every letter of instructions ^ich 
had been transmitted to the government 
agenta abroad dpon this business, it was 
desired that eyery facility should to gfVen 
thewitoessesfortbeQueeninthe sameroan- 
ner as to those qf the opposit&side. 
sMll felLper^wdedihat colonfl Brown, in 
answer to tto‘ requisition made to him, 
would bave.it in jtw power to mdke a foil 
and, proper expiaO^on. Xhe gov^* 
ment W at mieent dasianded*that eif^a- 
nation, an^l^y could do no more, i',- 
The of Lansdmn expr^sed 

himsq|RM|||«d with tbe explanation g}veo»j> 
l^o^^ Jswand said, he conld not 
hoping that in the cipiirse of the investi^ 
tioi^tto conduct of colcmel Brown wo^d, 


appear justifiable^ M ^1 events^ what¬ 
ever-mi^t have been the conduct of the 
colonel and^af those of whom he was the 
agent, the House and. tbe country .must 
look to the statute wKh a feeling of the 
strongest indignation^ . It wka not to the 
possible lenity with which fpower might 
he exerciser that he Looked, but^to the 
statute which lay before their «lordshipB, 
the existence of which was calculated to 
operate upon men’s minds, and deter them 
from acting the part towards the develop-, 
ment of truth to which their' conscience 
directed them. If colonel Brown had said, 
what had been imputed to him to Mar¬ 
rietti, he had used an influence which no 
authority could justify; but, if the me¬ 
nace was merely in the apprehension of 
Marrietti, it was tbe law still that operated. 
However that, statute might be actetl 
upon by men, the law itself made an 
impression that would tend to the per¬ 
version of justice. If coKmel Brown had 
so fur forgotten his duty as to make use 
of the threat alluded to in that letlff, 
then he must pronounce him, acting as a - 
public -ofiieer, to be a gi^at state delin-. 
quent. If the colonel was free fcena.thc 
imputation, tlien it was tbe .impression.ef: 
the terrors of the Alien bill that 
Marrietti write as he bad done; it was the.. 
fearful solicitude for the safety of his 
child that induced him to warn his son of 
what might be the consequence of ofiend- 
iog persons in power in this country. So 
that, io either case, their Iprdships had a 
practical opportunity of seeing the efiects 
of this most anwdVrantable stathte.. He, 
should pot now detain their.lordshfps by-* 
8<vepatUion of his arguments against tto 
impolicy of the Alien -bill; but he mqst , 
tog the House to recollect, that when to.' 
had opposed that bill, tbe chsTactpr, oC- 
thvt. ,^mtsters -whp were to exercise, its; 
provisiona was quoted hs an argnotent—' 
certainly not a very- parluhaentavv or ver^.. 
wise Argument in a free couDtryT>*biit it. 
was quoted as an argument, to show*-llie; 
visionary nature of the dangerous.effect 
which^he hod apprehended from the enaet- 
loent of this statntp.- Bu^ di^not„the 
result Bopporl and justify his opiffW« that. 
the operation of* this most impelitic law 
did not depend upon tto character of 
these, who nvere to administer U,<.b^ that 
itWSsiajltself a law .whidi, fron^HS v^y. 
nature, might operate to the perversion 
of juai^^ i And herq was an instance in 
which !u was calculated to have such an 
effect. 
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, The Counsel were ogain called in, 

Tlie Attorney General .—Am I to un¬ 
derstand that the Queen’s attoriiey-general 
does^iot contemplate- any further ct> 08 i- 
examination at any time ? 

Mr. Brousham .—At no time. 

I ^ 

, SUMMING UP. / 

Mr. Solicitor General — 

Lords; my learnedTfriend, 
.^hiim, the counsel for the Queen, 


My 
Brou 

L. 

having closed his third long and elaborate 
cross-examination of Theodore Majoochi, 
and the whole of the evidence which It is 
our intention to adduce in support of the 
allegations contained in lliia hill, being 
now before your bmUhips, it is iny duty 
to address you in support of the alle¬ 
gations contained in the preamble of 
this measure; and 1 trust, my lords, that 
1 shall be allowed, for a few moments at * 
least, in justificStion of the conduct of 
myself and those learned friends of mine 
who are associated with me upon this 
occasion, to say a very few words as to 
the course which we have pursued, and 
the principles by which we have been ac¬ 
tuated in conducting this most anxious 
^ inquiry. My lords, the moment my learn- 
" ed friend, the attorney general, received 
instructions from 3 'our lordships to lay 
before your lordships the evidence in 
support of the charges contained in this 
bill, he, in conjunction with myself and 
the friends who are around me, direct^ 
our most anJtious attention to collect nil 
the evidence that was fo be adduced in 
‘support of those charges. Wc weighed— 
we considered—all the materials and e'vtrf 
part of the evidence which we t^iought 
bore at all Upon this question; qvery part^ 
of the evidence which we thought ma¬ 
terial to this inquiry; and without regard 
to the influence or the impression which it 
might crqpte, wc thought it our duty fully, 
fairij^ and candidly to present to'youn 
lordships. 1 trust, my lords, that in pur¬ 
suing this course we i^ve faithfully dis¬ 
charged the duty that your lordships im-^ 
p09ed.upm us.» We felt we w'ere not to’ 
inake/onrselves parties in this inquiry: we 
were acting under your lordships’ dirc<^ 
tion; an<l we have pursued that course 
which Uhavc stated, Iwnestly, Taithfully, 
and-fairly, to the best of our judgment 
and our ftbility. 

My lords; the task that is now imposed 
upon me is, to point*out to your lordship 
attention, the leading facts contained m 
VOL. ir. 


the evidence tliat has been delivered at 

f our lordships bar. • The difficulty which 
have to combat with upon the present 
occasion is, that 1 know not vrhat 1 am to 
oppose.* 1 know none of the orguments 
that j to be offered by way of defc^ico 
on the other side. 1 know none of tho 
facts—if facts there be-^upon which the 
defence of her majesty the Queen is to be 
rested. All, therefore, that I can do— 
Mr. ’jUgll that ray present duty imposes upon 
me—is, to show, in tho present stage of 
the cause, and with the evidence which has 
now been laid before your lordships, how 
the ^allegqtions and charges coutained i.i 
the preamble of this bill arc made out 
and established. 

My lords; I trust that in referring to 
the evidence (which 1 shall not trouble 
your lordships by reading), but. in roft-rring 
to the evidence which wc have bad the 
painful task for so many days of unfold¬ 
ing before your lordships, I shall not be 
guilty of any mis-statement or ar-.v exagge¬ 
ration whatever. Mydutydov"' not im¬ 
pose it upon roe to endeavour to enflame 
your lordships minds upon this occasion: 
all that is required of mu is, to state with 

E rccisfon, and with as much accuracy as 
am able,‘>vhBt is the substance of that 
evidence, and liow it attaches upon those 
charges that are contained in the preamble 
of this bill. My lords, still mure do 1 
hope, that I s|^ll not enter into any ex¬ 
pressions (at least it will not be myin- 
tantion to do so) derogatory to bor ma¬ 
jesty the Queen. It is my duty only to 
unfold the evidence, and I trust I »haU 
be betrayed into no expressions of such a 
character and import. Her majesty is 
here upon her trial. One side of the case 
only has been heard: and I am bound, 
your lordships are bound, to presume sho^ 
IS ingi^cnt of those foul charges that are 
imputed against her, until, after the whole 
case has been heard on both sides, her 
guilt shall, if it ever should be, finally 
established. 

My lords; we- have been charged by 
my learned friends on the other side, with 
scattering calumnies and throiving dirt 
ujpog lier nYajesty the Queen. We are free 
from that iiiipuiatmrt. We have stated 
notliing thal; n e had nut reason to believo 
would be cleanly and satisnMjtoYrly proved. 
The ealumnies—if calumnies ther* be— 
are not ours. Tho facts linv^bewi Stated 
at your lordships bar by witnesses swrwn 
to tell the truth. It is upon that evidence, 
so delivered, that this charge Ksts,’ and 
4 R 
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vipofi no statement? oi‘ the counHeF who 
'are employed in support of this bill* But, 
my lords, when we are charged«>‘Wben we 
arc accused—of scattering caiuimties, a 
charge which 1 repel, in the m'anner 1 
bare stated, let us look at the coi\^JCt of 
our adversaries. From the beginning to 
the end of this ^inquiry, we have been 
charged as persons concerned in a foul 
conspiracy—we have been charged with 
subornation of perjury—almost every inV 
dividual who hqs appeared at your lord- 
ships’ bar has been calumniated, 1 will 
say, as infamous, as perjured, as utterly 
unworthy of credit. Who is it then,^my 
lords, that scatters dirt and throws calum¬ 
nies about? Certainly not the counsebin 
support of this bill. If that imputation is 
to fix any where, it certainly fixes in a 
very different quarter. 

My lords; we have also been told, and 
it was stated with great emphasis yester¬ 
day, that my learned friend s opening (a 
task so painful to his feelings to disfcharge) 
liad not been established in proof—not 
only that that opening had not been esta¬ 
blished in proof, but that substantially it 
had not been established by the evidence 
adduced before your lordships. My lords, 
I'beg leave, without at this fiioment en¬ 
tering into any detail upon the subject, to 
request your lordships to cast your recol¬ 
lection over tlie great mass of evidence 
that has been laid befor£ you, and, an¬ 
swering according to the honest impres¬ 
sion of your lordships' mind^nd feelings 
at this moment, answer me whether you 
do not think, noit merely in the substance, 
but almost in all the details of this case, 
the statement of my honourable and learn¬ 
ed friend has been made out and sup¬ 
ported. 

'• My lords; before I proceed further, lei 
me for a aootnent recgll your htrdshift** re¬ 
collection to what tlie nature of this charge 
is : in other words, without reading'the 
very words of the preamble of the bill, let 
me state to your lordships what is its j^ub- 
atance and ef^t'; It begin), by stating, 
that her majeity .engaged in her servicb 
at Milan, a man nam^ Bartolomeo Ber- 
, garni in the situation of a raenifl servao^ 
that in a short tHtie afiprwards an intimScy 
of h disgraceful natunatook place betwjeen 
them: that'4ie was loadet^ with favOUro)' 
with’ honours, with distiwetiohs, bv^'h^r 
tnajesti^:*'ll)Ut the members of his 
wer^hroi%ht about her person, in various 
. situations,'more Or hiss eonfidentiaIt‘ttn^ 
tJiot Ultimately an 'iateircourM of 
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graceful and adulterous' character took 
place between Ihom. My lords, that is 
the chaise contained in the preamble of 
this bill—that is the efrarge to which' the 
evidence is directed—and it wib be for 
your lordships to say, when 1 come 
(whtch it ki my dut^ to do) to recapb' 
'•tulate the hl^ads of tius evidence, whether 
that cliarge is not substantially^ made out 
, and supported, 

I My lords; ‘'I must call your lordships' 
recollection back to what immediately 
took place upon her majesty’s arrival at 
Milan. I conceive that all that 1 have to 
do is to be perspicuous in the observations 
which I have to make; and nothing will 
tend more to that perspicuity, and to the 
rightly understanding of tho case, than, in 
a degree at least as far as the circum¬ 
stances will admit, to pursue her majesty 
in the order of timo, from her first leaving 
Milan up to the period when this evi¬ 
dence terminates at‘the Villa Caprili.— 
My lords, it is established in evidence, 
that at Milan, her royal highness took 
into her service the individual whose name 
has been so frequently mentioned—that 
he had been, for two or three .years be¬ 
fore, in the service of general Pine in a 
menial sitnatiun, earning at the rate of , 
three livres a day—that he came intb her 
majesty’s service as a courier—that he 
waited behind her chair at Milan during 
a period of a fortnight, while her majesty 
remained in that city. Her majesty then 
Kit Milan and pursued her route to Na¬ 
ples. My lords, it has been sfated and 
proved to you, that a young lad of the, 
name of William Austin, then about twelve 
dk tnirtecn years of ago, had been in the 
habit qf sleeping in her majesty’s apart¬ 
ment. The night before her msjeaty’U 
arrival at Naples, the' party ulept-at m 
coaMry house In the neighbourhood of 
that e^ty; and then it was, for the fimt 
time, that her majesty said, .that site- . 
Cliou^il ^ihis lad' too old to sleepo' any 
longer in her chamber, and requested w 
separate apartment for him. On the fol^ 
.lowing d^, she arrived at Nqples, and 
the day after bet arrival,♦in tll^ ev^ing, 
as the wkness -Dehio.nt stated, hbr'royat 
highness went'to'the'aplMV Mylordsi 
it I* most material tW attend, throughout 
this Mlq^iry, to the relative siruadonsbf 
tha'apaiFiment occupied by the Qtreen and 
that 'oceapledliy her courier.' At Naples^ 
thoiebtiimuwication' kciweed them was of 
rtffs desoriptioite there woa a private par-^ 
•ugethtiminating in a cabioer, fromSrhicfi 
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i^binet you enteired;into the apurtteeui of more or less u^ent, and the (aqts wfiicji 
Ucrg^i, and the other, end of the posaego .1 have stoted are aiejnrang as (, ever heard 
led directly, to the bed.rooia^f her royal aatablished in a court of justicei ./or \the 
ItigHneM: in traversieg the passage and purpese of justifying a jury io4ndhig an 
the oabiaet there could be no interruptioi^ act of uduhery coromitted at that f^riod. 
because they led to no other place^^they Mt lords; it is so much of the esAuce 
were a private’ passage and cabinet, and of tnis inquiry, that this principle should 
traverei'^g i^he cabinet and ue passagCf be distinctly understood by your lord- 
you passed without interruption from the sliips^ that I do not wisiT, iduin as it is,.in- 
bed-room of her rov al hJt||h nes8 to that of telligible as it is, reasonable as it is, that 
her courier. My lords', tHolfvitaess states,‘'1 |^it should rest upon any single authority, 
that her majesty, aecordibg to her obser- 1 therefore shall read th^ authority of an 
vation, returned that evening early from individual, as enlightened, as much, con- 
tbe opera. She appeared to be greatly versant in questions of this kiod, as any 
agitated; she went into the cabinet.CQn> person who ever sat upon a human triuu- 
tiguous tp. tho room of Bergami-^he nal! My ]prd8,1 refer to the judgment of 
waited a short time, and then came back: sir William Scott in the case of Loveden 
she kept the servant but a short time, and versus Loveden, in the Consistory Court iu 
declaring Austin roust not disturb her, J810. 1 am not referring to the case for 
she dismissed the servant for the night, in the facts of the case, but I refer to it, fur 
a manner wholly unusual.-p-On the lollow. the princinle laid down by that learned 
ing morning, my lords, no doubt the and enligntened judge, delivered pub- 
suspicion of thi^witness and her curiosity licly at the time, and of whicii a learned 
were excited. The observation she made friend near me at the moment it was deli- 
was this, that the small travelling bed of vered, took an accurate note. My lord, it 
her royal highness bad not bton slept in is in these words: *' There is no necessity 
that night; but she observed on the larger to state the rule of evidence ap[>licable to 
bed in the room, an impression, os if two this subject, except briefly. The fundat- 
persons had slept tliere. My lords, upon mental rule is, that it.is.not nocessary to 
our examination in chief, your lordlhips prove a dirtet fact of adultery. It could 
are well aware, how we are fettered in not be so prqved in onecaseinaUoudred. 
getting out facts. Even the crosa-exia. It must .be deduced by inference leading 
mination did not elicit this fact which 1 to a just conclusion. If this were net .suf4 
am about to state; but a question put ficlent, there would be no proicctioa for 
pointedly by one of your lordships, which marital rights. *lt is not necessary to enu* 
could not be (evaded, elicited this inP- mcrate the^l^rious grounds of iofeiencc; 
poctant f^t, that, in addition to that fact, many are mentioned in the ancient writens. 
there were stains on tlAi bed, of a cho- But, besides those, there are many ot^rs, 
racter to indicate what had paslied ber depending upon general. manners and 
tween the two persons who hod slep^ ib other incidental circumstahcei^ 'I'hey 
that apartment. My lords, lam tqjd,atid must be such as to lead a reasonable and 
1 have beard it said in high quarters,-that just man to the conclusion of guilt,, It 
DO absolute adultery is proved in this case. must not be a rash conclusion, or founded# 
If these facts be- true, there is no;,man upoij^rtificial reasoning. It must uot be 
who hears me, fairly exercising his under- different from ^hat wtiuid strike a plain 
standing,, can enlortain a doubt as to the man. This is 'not a matter of tochaical 
fact qf adultery ; that adultery ^atVom-i rule. Upon such subjects tho rational 
mittod on that night: and that this was and legal conclusion is the same.” Then 
the commencement of;an adulterous in- he goes on and says, “ General cohabita- 
tercourse between these parties. tion is sufliclent: artifices to evade parti- 

MyJor^; allsw me here to observe, that' cular observation are held out,, to screen 
in alf’^es of adultery, the absolute fact of parse s from just conclusion,” My ,locils« 
adultery can seldom be proved :itis not COD^ iTlraVe not read tl)i| because. l.eiyselfciF- 
mitted with open doors, of necessity; it is tertained ar'y doubt upon the subject, but 
committed in secret and in priVate; and because, u|>on a question of -tlus grave 
in ail my experience among the number- cliaruter, 1 thought it necessary, tkatike 
less causes of this description that 1 ha.ve primyple upon which yotto lordsl^ps^iaru 
heard, 1 do not remettiber a single instance to bo called upon to oockiet. sbomd-tbe 
inw^icb 'the direct-fact of adultery, waa distinatly and dearly pronounoet^ frojw 
provedke Itteinfwrcd&Oin eircumstaBeew wligt^uponaubjects of this nattiue, .1 coni. 

sidcr as the highest puuible autlmrity. 
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r»My lords; I have etated to your lord- 
eltips, nhuL ,pasac(l'''o^) the night af the 
Queen’s;e 4 >try huo Naples. Upon thh foU 
luuiiig morniiig, after site was dressaih she 
leiiied into tln> small cabinet, 'and re- 
inahicd tltere for the period of an hotir and 
a tiuUl Nothing -fustber occurred t-o at- 
troct observQtiou. upon that day. But, 
iny lordis, upon d> subsequent night,« cir- 
cumstaoce did occur, to which I wish par>.| 
ticularly to direct your lordships atteti'j^ 
lion : because it shows, as 1 apprehend', 
more particularly as connected with the 
facts 1 have already related, that this 
adulterous, intercourse was going on be¬ 
tween these parties. Made? 0 oiselle*De« 
moat, the servant, was upon the poinb of 
, quitting the apartment of her mistress, the 
princess; she was in the corridor for the 
purpose of going into her own apartment; 
und the door of the corridor being a little 
upon her left, two or three or four paces 
from the door of the Queen's apartment; 
at the moment she was standings- in this 
position, she sees the courier Bergami at 
the other end, of the passage in his shirt, 
coming in a.^ection towards the Queen’s 
apartment. W Was impossible she should^ 
not h»ow what the object was, because 
site made the observations I have stiliad on 
a previous night, and she hastened to quit 
the spot, in order that she might not be a 
. personal obstruction to the intercourse | 
which was about to go on. What was the ! 
observation she made at tfm moment ? She 
passed tbe door, she found iibcl«>sed, a^d 
the key turned. Your lordships will un- 
der^.aDd I..am now establishing one of 
those facts as they stand before you in 
evidence, f know what may pass in the 
minds of ppble lords. I know they may 
say, all this rests on the evidence of one 
, particular individual. At this moment. I 
shall make no observations upon th^redit 
of that; wjtncss; hut, in tlie^course m what 
1 am ^ Bt4te to yOur lordships, 1 
shall ta^e occasion to do so ; and I tfiink 
.1 siiail be able to satisfy your lordships, 

. that, no, just imputation has been cast upon 
hqr;telilimonv. I think I sbdfl be able to 
satisfy,WUhips, looking ^ward to 
.,the tbtqfc progress of this cme, that 
. tiiere ar^ cifciipistances wiiicli, if thef'lini 
iU>t i/jtro(^ed on tlie^ther si&e, will give 
strengi^^d .^^alidity and^ force unan- 
testimony of the witness 
,, to,>vh|pl am, nojij;,,alluding, L 

if^wb^,! have stated bicor- 
vi'ci, t)iat,pn ^doljtorpjas intercourse hatl, 

WOMld.ikjoiT 
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ni^Bt itsplf in the conduct ef the parties,? 
Intimacyi must take 'place.' iuis impos¬ 
sible that should be screened fretn the 
observation of those immediately About 
'their persons. Let me, theuv*fecal 1 to 
your lordships < recollection ,the scenes 
thalftook ^ace wliile these parties con¬ 
tinued at llaples. Your lordshiys recol¬ 
lect a maslied ball that was-giveofto 
Joachim Murat at a house on the' sea 
shore. Youti'iordships will recollect »‘hat 
was stated of‘the transactions on that 
occasion. The princess went to that ball, 
accompanied only (for the purpose of pre> 
paring for the ball) by Demuot and by 
the courier Bergami. . There were two 
apartments •ollotted for. the use of tbe 
princess, an anti>room and a dressing- 
room. The princess was first dressed in 
the character,of a Neapolitan peasant, 
and she was assisted in dressing by Oe- 
munt. Shu went to tbe ball and reraained 
there an hour. She retdrned for the-pur¬ 
pose of changing her drew. And, what 
was it that took place on that occasion ? 
She changed her dress, as the witness 
tells you, entirely. The chamber-maid 
was left in the anti-room, while tbe courier 
was introduced into Ute bed-rootn, and 
remfuned there during tlte whole time the 
princess was employed in changing her 
dress. After she had changed her dress, 
she went below: she was accompanied by 
the courier Bergami, she taking his arm ; 
and afterwards they returned to the room 
above. My lords, y‘ou«roust have ob¬ 
served the extraordinary cours^ of cross- 
examination pursued by my learned friend,^ 
Mr. Williams, lie did not ask the wit- 
fteA a single question as to the facts I 
have stated; but merely asked her, whe- 
tlu-r tficre were not other persons who 
were m difi'erent costumes iiw the room 
belo;^ ? whether there were not other per- 
'sons of rank and consideration at that 
masquerade? Why, m^ lord^, did my 
flearnl^d ^iend not understand the object 
of the evidence ? Did he suppose it w'as 
to be imputed, tha^ the princess had gone 
to a masquerade with the nobility of the 
' court at that time ? . My leai^cd .friend 
was not so blind id liia underst^jtfding. 
4'he point,, and tlietonly point, 'to which 
ho ought to have int)Br.rogated,*ai>d which 
he avoided, .because he Imcw jt would be 
fatal, w&Si) that insteod of her chamber¬ 
maid to dress her, she chose she courier 
Bergami, leayuig tbo. charobesMnaid in 
i;the untiirqoni. 'My-lor<^^.l'Ain told,i that 
.«9 Adultery'i«^oveiB 4 -U»dti;if :these iacta 
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.were admitted-ia -evidetice, atill the^ do an interior coiMaunicdtian, 'tHdre'must 
uutiead.tb the inference. Gananymhn have bet^n some otner cOdkid^tbalibh—. 
of common jiengc, advertin^to this ungie undoubtedly, if her majesty'Mi||||^b nkit 
fact, entertain a doubt opo^ the subject ? to «ld>e public passage wbk:tt''^@i*fo''Vbc 
Would tbia have taken place, if an odul* saloonr, where young Austin, Hteroithihis, 
terous intercourse bad nut taken place be- andlihe nmid^scrvgnte slept, 
tween them? Would she huA^ been keked have found her Why to the e^ttcrior door 
up fo( an hour with her courter, to onange of Bergami's apartment.It is asked, whs 
her dress, the waiting-niaird waiting in notstanact of iusanify to pass throtsgh 
the anti-cljamber ? T tie ^ me ob'serVati<m that room in wliich Majoofchi slept, to the 
arises also, but not^viuySo much force^ room of Bergami, when she might go in 
as to what took place allurwards. There > another direction ? Why, she ascertained 
was a subsequent change of dress: the Majoochi was asleep; fihe knew there was 
princess came back and went down in the greater danger in |oing in the other di¬ 
character of a Turkish lady; the courier, rection j and if 1 were to be asked, which 
too, being in the character of a Turk, he was the'prudent course for her to 
changing his dress in the anti-room. In pursue, in aiming at this guilty object, I 
what way did they go i They went arm should say, beyond all comparison, that 
in arm down the stair-case: they went into course was the most judicious which slie 
the room alone, and wha]; took place i In* adopted. But all this rests upon the tes- 
stantiy, almost, the courier returned, timony ofJVIajoochi; and weare told that 
What do your iord-ships presume from all Majoochi is a witness not worthy of be- 
this^ Was it Intended that that courier hef. He has been cross-examined once, 
should return, or was it discovered by and a iecond time; and then Carlton-house 
some persons who this individual was; and is introduced, and he is cross-examined a 
was he obliged, for shame, to retire from third time. I attended to the first cross- 
thc spot which he had thus polluted ? Aly examination as it was my duty to do, and 
lords, in what situation did this man stand 1 will take upon myself to\iecIare, since i 
at that time? In the situation and cha- have read the minutes with the same ob- 
racter of a menial servant, wailing behind jedit-' and with the same view, that in that 
the chair of his mistress—a common foot- longcross-examination, extendingthrdurgh 
man—and you are told, ** if these £tcls seven or eight houre, applying to a ^reat 
arc established, there is nothing to lead variety of complicated transactionii' had 
to the inferencp'that adultery has been facts, exten^gg over a period of't^fee 
committed!’’ years, in no single instance was he de- 

My lords I come now to another plfeco ►tected in #e slightest inconsistency. But, 
of evidence as to what took piac^ at my learned friends get hold of a phrase— 
Naples. Your lordslnps remember, ^hat a phrase which, at the very time ^iheO it 
it appeared in the course of the cas|Athat came from the mouth of the witness, 
in consequence of an accident, thiscbi#ier every noble lord knew to be of equivocal 
became lame, and was confiMd to his , import—that it might mean thi.v, ihat, or 
bed, by a kick from a horse. , llie cham- \ the other. When asked to a particular 
bcr-mai*l isasked, whether, in consequence ' fact, his answer, literally tran.slated, w;^, 
of that,’^ny person slept in tlip small 1 “JUlo not recollect to have seen it”—hot 
cabinet ? She says she cannot say, but ; sfnctly not remember a thing that 

there jras a *8ofa tiierc at that period. ej|istc4 formerly,” oml which was caicu- 
Mpjooclii tells you, he slcpI^tVSrc: |lie latcd t5 make an impression, but “ I do 
tells you, while he was sleeping there on ' not fecollcct the circumstance.” The 
two of the nights, at^er midnight her royal j ciTanges are rung upon this particular 
highnc|s came from the side (^‘ the cabinet ] phrase, wi^h an artifice calculated to raise 
nexy h^ uwivrnoin, looked at the bed for , an imtfes»ion upon low and vulgar niinds, 
the" purpose of observing whether or no tjlbtft which must have been utterly fruitless 

' ho was asleep, and instantly passedIhto* mui unavailing, ,when addressed to the 
the room bf Bergami,' where he afterwards 'august as*semhly, before which 1 have now 
heard the whispering and Uming. My the imnour,of appearing. My lords,'' it 
learned friends cross-examine* as to this was impossible, where I stood, wet td db- 
fact; and they think they have obtained se^e the course pursued by my ledrhed. 
a great triumph.* What do they collect friends: “ let us have a few mdfc’npn mi 
from it ? Whaiwas quite palpable without ricordos ”—leading to the very'aliswer, for 
■that; nai&eljTy that rnasmuch at this was the purpose of Impdritiori Hidh your 
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are to i)o told^ iser^T/ OP tliis i)ti. But «g^n is pro()upe«l 

firtifk;e,;.^tjrjguet aade managenuhst,^ that i^ion.the stager-rfor ,what pur[w>8e? for 
witi yij M nqt worthy of credit. Bpi« Any fair andti legitimate purpose i fiw an 
my Iprdi^ii'ii^itness was afterwards failed hour and a ;ulf has be been exaihined 
up of infinite importance—1 mean Pa- here to>day. 1 thank my learned friends 
tqrs^i^ -Hf gave flo evidence calcdlated for it. What was the object of my learned 
to tpake a deep and^jpling inipressldn on frien/ls ? They had heard-~for •!( was f u- 
your lordships. My learned friends felt moured abnwd—that when he prafv ia 
that inipresston—A was necessary in some England upon that occasion, be war at 
way at the moment to get rid of it, and by «(«arhcn-faouse;,and the mere circumstance 
that which, 1 say, was incorrect in point of, |of getting hii^«-.'Uhia those walls, is to be 
statement,' Majoochi, upon the close oft a reason why hd is again to be cross-exa- 
the evidence of i^aturzo, was again placed mined for an hour and a half; because it 
at your lordships bar. Upon what pre* is supposed there is something mysterious 
tencr was the applichtion made to your in tnat circumstance to break down and 
lordships ? It, was made upon tkp pretence impeach his testimony I Whyr my lords, 
of the urgency of the occasion—that the the circumstance is so clearly stated, and 
questions must be immediately pui; and the manner of giving his evidence was of 
when he was interrogated, with what view such a nature, that if any doubt existed on 
and object waa it i Some letters had been your lordsbipa minds before, this would 
wriUen Ja which he was supposed to have remove it, and show that the imputations 
made such and such statements, with re- on his evidence were utterly destitute of 
spect to such and such transactions; and foundation. My lords, It is Majoochi 
tliC' questions were put in order to contra- then, who has sworn to the facts 1 have 
diet him. Why, my lords, the very state* stated: he has sworn to facts not con- 
ment 1 am now making to your lordships, firmed exactly by Demont, because siie 
sho^s that therf^as no necessity, at that was not in a situation to confirm, them; 
moment, for f^nuling him to your lord- hut to facts of the same character and de- 
ships hfi^it must' satisfy your lordfhips scription, existing at ttie same period in 
that- there waa do burry on the oocat^n, the intercourse between these parties, 
and that the object was, to get a few more My lords; there is another circum- 
non rtcardot to create a .false impres* stauce, • Your lordships will recollect, it 
fioQ.^A8 to the character of that witness, was proved, that at Naples there was a 
But,?.then, another fact j^tated and m- terrace adjoining this small cabinet—the 
sJtted on, with respect to the credit of Miei* courier, who is then employed in waiting 
jopchii^ On the former examination he, at fable, is seen walking arm in arm with 
had .noii .^ated he had been in England, l>er royal highness on that terrace. Wu 
andi flpw k turns out, the second timo, are'-told with a i^et “ these ai« little 
that lie came to England with Mr. Hyatt triflhjT facts, that you are accumulating 
of iiloucestershire as a courier, and re* ontnaf and. pelting at us.” My lords, I 
mained witb'.bim a few weeks, and then refer to ^lem, bdeause, in my mind, they 
went hack.lo Vienna with dispatches from are not trifijng, but lead to a direct coor 
that gentleman. X beg leave to point out elusion of guilt. If I see a princesnwalking 
tn.yhur.lordships, in justification of ^^t on a tqrrace, arm in arm, withjs servant 
witneu, witb wnat difficulty k. was allowed . who waits beliiud her chair, as a reasonable 
tp ;ask<.lM^ooGhi, whether lie had. come roan, knowing a little of the woildi 1 can 
from Vienna, to London, and afii^rwarM cqme ofiky^ one conclusion. , 

gone to the Hague. I never oske'd the My lords; 1 am reminded of a fact that 
witoesBn-4bere was nothing to direct the is very material-^tbe facts are so 
atiieption of the ifitnem to the luhject— numerous, it is dimcult to remember 
whether he had on a former o^asion them all—I beg leave to reminy your 
beeo Eeglan^ And, are you tosay be* lordships of what took piaceat the the^re 
isieeworthy <k‘j^dit, because be did n^ 'St.* Carlos v and allow me to say, that, 
being(tfprei^^M volunteer in saying,^ when you are talking of a witnesi on 
ww once,b^|^ia England u a servant .whom, no reliance is ,to .be placed, the 
to Mr.jHyPl.Qf k'loucesterr These are variety of* the circumstances, andi^tlie 
the argmisants, uising out ofdhe conduct complexity of them,, is to be taken. into< 
nfmyby wbicb it; is sup- account in, estimating',the credit duetiu 
peaeduhe ejudeoee of .Mejooehi is laid< Idm. .Jeskeyour. lordsblps^is it possible 
pioiti3ite». tfuiribat ;ap attentien.ia Uk be I# ' vdmt ia atatem to liaxe .taiiem 
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flace at the thfeatre 6t. Cairloa an in¬ 
vention > What, my lords, are the cir¬ 
cumstances of that transBctiorf } Her royal 
highness was desirous of gong in private 
to- the theatre, and made ner arrange¬ 
ments accordingly—the wife of the heir 
apparent to the throne of Cih-eat It4tain, 
at |haW time holding the stmrema ^wca 
la this country, having anjEnglisti juit e 
of ladies and geatlgm^ n^ igp^^nphM 
her person, is desirous ofl^mg in private 
to the theatre St. Carlos-—1 do not object 


was used as w dressing^oOii) by tlie'ptin- 
cess: there was it ooor from' hef- royal 
highness's room into it, and also fVdm the 
rooi^of Bergami. It is clear, therefore, 
there Was an interior communication be- 
twee&^tlie two bedrooms. There i#(liso 
another circumstipice most malarial-^ 
that on the opposite side of the bedorooiU 
of she princess was the bed-room of 
Mademoiselle Demont, and there was a 
^oor from the room of her royai highness 
Iw^Demont’s room. The witness De* 


to the privacy—she might have selected Inont has told us, that regularly every 
any respectable person of her suite—-sh^ night, after she was dismissed from her 

. ? S. j 1_* ^ ^ 1 . .1 _ . _ . -II. .^1 ^ 1 


might have-selected any respectable per' 
son in the city of Naples—she might have 
commanded proper attendance, without 
infringing on the privacy. But she 
chooses another course—she chooses her 
chambermaid and her footman to accofti- 

S lier in private and in disguise, to the 
c theatre of Naples. My lords, in 
what way and tfnder wiiat circumstances ? 
It is a rainy night—a dark tempestuous 
night—a hired carriage is drawn up at a 
private door at the extremity of the 
garden—they traverse the terrace to the 
garden gate, where they get into tha#; 
hired carriage, and go to the theatre, 
where, in consequence of the reception 
she met with, they only remain a short 
time, and are Obliged to retreat, and they 
return home. Does this, my lords, admit 
of two constriictmns i Is this possible to 
be an invention ?' Can my learned friends 
supposO, whatever observations they dhn 
make uoon the language or conduc^f 
Demont the witness, fhat your lordsl^s 
will believe this tale is invented i if 

not, what is the conclusion to whidfipit 
must lead, in the mind of every |nan alb- 
qifainted with transactions of tjiis na^re f 
My lords; I beg leave now to cal^our 
lordships to the recollection of wh^t took 
place at Genoa. When her royal high¬ 
ness arrived tliere, her whole English 
suit£ had quitted her, with |hr single 
exception of - her physician. Dr. Hol¬ 
land. Sir William; Gcll, the honour¬ 
able Kenpel Craven, captain Hesse, lad^ 
Elizobepi FeWbes, and lady Charlotte 
LindstCy—alt had quitted ber, with thd 
exception of Dr. Holland. Now, let%e 
recall to your lordships recollection, what 
took place at Genoa. The arrangement 
of the apartments is most material. 
The princess's sleeping apartment was 
separated from that of Bergami by an 
intervening chamber; which was occupied 
by no person. • lt-<St>oiained luggage, and 


royal liighncss and went to her own robhi, 
th^cj^f^er door was turned; she was 
Uckeiu, so as to render it impossible for 
her to nave access to the room of her royal' 
highness. She tells you more—she says, 
that she generally heard sonic ddor on the 
opposite side open, whether the door from 
the room of the princess to the dressing-- 
room, or the dour of Bergami, does not 
appear. But the maid is locked into her 
own room by her royal highness; and 
afterwards something takes place, whiciv 
lends to the conclusion,-|hat some person' 
had passed from iherotRlk of her royal 
highness to that of Bergami. My lords, 
uptH the following morning, and during 
the iVholo time'of their residence at Oenoaj- 
she whose duty it was during a month of 
that time, to make the bed of lio'r ro^l 
highness, fouQfl^it had not been slept in-ilt 
h^d been disarranged and the cushions 
^jumbled; but, in fact and in'substance,' 
that bed had not been occupied. - She 
tells you, that in conscqucnce'of ti)iB she 
seldom made the bed—it was not neces^ 
sary to make itf-slic smoothed the sheets 
and arranged tnp cushions, and that was 
all. My lords,, nere again is direct evi¬ 
dence, sufficient to stttisfy any reksonable 
m^ connecting this part of the trandac-'- 
tl(m with thfAther circumstances. 1 havd^ 
stgted, Ali^f/auring (be whole of this time, ‘ 
an adui^ous intercourse was carried on 
between her royal highness and' 
her courier. If thefie facts be true, it 
leads to thlt direct and ncceissai'y conclu*^ 
sion. • ' 

^ My ’lords; there is another cittom- 
to^ which J beg leave to advert;?* 
because it is a circumstance of most itik*' 
terial importance, in consequence of an' 
incident to which I shall refer that ‘took 
plaJe at Genoa. There was a small 
cabinet adjoining the saloon—thfi’princfistf* 
breakfasted , in that cabinet. Did* iiher' 
brjeakf'ast aloae? No $ ^alid-breftkfafteft< 
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wiA jbwxedurier. ''T>Ipoii.wSMe testimony hig^nesftistSttai^ed be^onil oaiv 

(leeMhis foct^depen^f Upon the testi- cuktiony btiyond measure, cm'Sccoant-oin 
meay of Demont and upon tiie testimony hisiwtiiful slices, and his faithful-sdr^ 
of'Majoeehi, hoth spewing to the ^vne vices alone t l She is willing .he shduldT 
fact. But they-introduce an incident of bring his relations and connexions aboutK' 
greatsconsequeoce in.tbisintj^uiry. When' her 1 He brings iiis child, wlio stands,id' 
we are examrmiig tld|||kh'edit due td trit- need tflihe sspport of the mother; "and if.« 
nesses, let us seo how they dispose of the be fair, would nqt ^e 

facts—whether tfahy place Memselvec in motljer of th<A|cbild have accompanied 
a situation to be contradicted if it be un> if «the story of the 

true." If '. tireyt^Q it fearlessly, it gives an ^pitness be U'wiv the'' last person in the 
additional-weight to their testimony. Wji^^world to be introduced into this establish- 
waited on these persons in the babin&tpy ment is the mother of the little Victorine; 
MajoociH was one. And who was the jond, accordingly, when she was at thd- 
crthlisf Louis Bergami, the brother of i^arona, and intelligence was'given that 
BergamiMbthey both waited o^tH^ p^n- the princess was coming,,-file was sent 
cem and (he courier in this smmi away as fast as* she could be,j fiul, does not 

My'lords,'we arc told all this is klsc— the thing,speak for itself? It is not this 
that you can'place'no reliance on the or that insulated fact on which tlie case 
evidence of Demont confirmed by Ma- depenils, but on p combination of circurn- 
jaoclih Here they can be contradicted, stances, all corresponding with what ono 
I challenge my learned friends on ' the knows to operate on the minds and con- 
other'side-to contradict these witnesses duct of men. *' 

on thisipartiedar; and 1 slmll .have fur- The witness Demont tells you further, 
tber "cbaUengcs to repeat when I come to my lords, that at (jenoa her royal highness 
trouble your lordships with the subject of went to look at a house in some secluded' 
witnesses to be called .on the other side. , spot; and, wliat was its recommendation f 
I^Icre U a witness that may be caJled— ^at it was far from Genoa, and far froid' 
let'Louia^Bergami be called to contradict, the English. And you will find by tlie' 
the evidence they have given. •!-. evidence of Sacchi, to which I ShalU by-'' 

My lords; tbere ia one very impoatlVht pd^by have occasion to ^llude, that, dan> 
dreutnmabe, when we are exdnining the^ ing.the whole of that jourtiey through the 
cs^it'dun iio.^n^tncsw8, let us see how Tyrol and Germany, the same anxious 
tfaft'evidence comporfr with the conclu- attention was paid to avpid the Englisti.. 
sions which we should forml'rom our own The first question he wal ordered to ask, 
obseevationi in life. The first thing that^ wlmnever be arrived at w, inC - was, 
wnold,hie done by a person in thexiluatioa whether there were any Eng^bh ab the 

of-B^r^ami, ifter be had obtained this in- in^Y’ If there were/and they were*persons 
fiuenoe, according to the natural order of of ibnk, her royal highness avoidtd the' 
things,*ipust. be this—to render it benefi- sp(|^»%nd sought some other place of rest." 
ciaL^to bhnsqlf—>to rend^jr it beneficial *vly lojpds; front Genoa we proceed to' 
also to'-his relations and njs connections. Mibp. At^Genoa, lady Charlotte Camp- 
introdiming bis own firieods, his own bell }^ned the suite of Iter royal kigbness-' 
nes^ relations, alMut jhe person of the She d;^ not accompany her royal bigtinessr 
princess; he fortifies' his in^uence —^ue to Milan, but followed her the nexbdsy.. 
increases his interest — he ’yeuludes She remained with her a Ihort tipe .and.. 
strahaers-^he confirms the domi^bfion lie tl^n qU!^.(^ her; and from that, tinid»,t>a.^ 
ha8:obtuned, in such a way as afmub^ds - English laGy of rank waited on her roysl- 
torender it difficult lo. shake it off. W^nt highness. But a lady of honour was pro^ -. 
is tite account of the wiinessdi of what cured at Milan. And 1 beg your.lord-r 
tooMplaco'Ot Genoa? .For four months ships attention to this, as detog^of Abe 
at Naples.!^ liad been going oA; and* same description as tbe oilier . 

foktvro ouwibi-at Genoa; and, at Gen^lf*'was’this lady of honour? "The 'wife of 
wim ;*re-tba fMwties. introduced* into the the heir apparent of this empire eeuld ob- 
Berticevf beeToyalhighness? Tfaexister tain no lad^ fqr tbat-kjpii-.utiiatMisi—no 
anck Bergami—the child.of. foreigner-bf. high raidc>^ distinction-—’ 

^rg«niw.a child .of between two and but the perSoa' pro<»ired-lii the s^Uy .of 
three years old. .-All-tltis,-jt b to be sffid,. Bergami-vtiie ceuntestv Oldi 
is-ibe liur eonneaion, that ought to exist lords, how. wa»..ahe~sB}ted fisr tbe eiti^'' 
between seqraat attl^aistrest! Her royal atioit? . Hejr 'voyal AighniSB spbkd bitft" 
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egainsi her Mnjeslif, 


Ijttle Italian—the countess Oldi spoke no 
French. , The Italian she spoke was llie 
Italian of the lower orders oft the people; 


but/ passing that over, theyf^ 
in such a situation, that littll or no con¬ 
versation or intercourse could tako place 
between them, till they had *btalii[ 
ther ipfurmation. Ihen you 
crtfwn the.whole, that the Vster 
garni fills the situation of 
to her royal highne^ ut|^al 


Szft.'t, 18 ^. [laia 

highness and Berganu^^he takes from 
her neck the gold oifSan she lias purchased 


—she puts it on the neck of the eourier- 
werc at first ; the|gpurier takes it pff, and puts it on her 
neck; 'and then lie takes her by tite hand, 
prcsdbs her hand, and leads ha* into au 
adjokflng room. liiahis fact true or falsa ? 
Need I trouble your lordships by deduc¬ 
ing the inference, if Bic fact be true i 
The courier, waiting behind the chair of 
. w . princess, to be toying In the manner £ 

from the reasons 1 have stated, and evi-' &^ mentioned after dinner—it leads 
dently, therefore, introduced only as a ^117 to one conclusion.' But who is the 
blind or cover, and a screen to the com-j witness ? Is he one of tlic princess's 
inunication between the parties. I repeal household ? No. He is a third 



the observation again; it is these insulfted 
facts that 1 a|f^eal to, in confirmation AC 
the general story that the witnesses have 
told; and a man must wilfully shut his 
eyes to the truth, if he, does not agree 
with me in the conclusion, that these 
facts are the strongest possible confirma¬ 
tion of the general story told by the wit¬ 
nesses who have been called. 

My lords; there is another fact: at 
Milan, her royal highness was in the habit 
of wearing a blue dress in her bed>room. 
One morning on a sudden Bergami opens, 
bis own bed-room window—and how is 
lie attired ? Why, in this very dress, 
which at that time was a dress belonging 
to her royal highness. If the fact be frye, 
it is qu’te clear, that he must have come 
out at that moment of the apartment of 
her royal highnem, and not supposing he 
should be observed, had put on this dress 
carelessly; and throwing up the window 1 
^ to his b«ng seen. Buci ray lords, whil 
Milan I^r royal highness takes a tour to 
nice. Mr. William Burrell joins her su! 
but whether as n visitor or not doc|not 
uear,norisitvery material ;and lie'anrLlirr. 
Holland accompany her to Venice, ^lat 
took place there? Her royal Iiigf 
and Bergami lodged in the Hotel’ 
gleterre ,for a day or two. Dr. Holland 
and^Mr. Bnrrell were left inn, 

while Iier royal highness goes to a private 
Iioose in the neighbourhood : and now 1 
introduce a fact whicli, unless it is con¬ 
tradicted is ai decisive as can be in tins 
cose-^^an what took place after din- 
ner in ‘this house. According to fhe 
usual practice, after dinner a jeweller 
comes ji>, aud trioj^ts arc produced, and 
a gold chain is purchased by the princess. 
The party quit the room; and her royal 
highness remains btdiind with the courier, 
who liad wuted behind her chaii' at din¬ 
ner. What took place between her royal 
VOL. II. ^ 




He is a third witness 
nnected with her, confirming 
Who is he? Why, for 
j Tburteifh years last past, he has lived in 
the situation he holds. His cliaracter is 
open to inquiry—the fact may be contra¬ 
dicted if untrue; but, if no impeachment is 
madeof thecharacterof this witness—if the 
fact itself be not contradicted—it appears 
to me, there is an end of (lie defence on 
the other side; because it is quite impos¬ 
sible to reconcile this isolated circum- 
sf'nce, with tlio innocence of her royal 
highness, and her freedom from the im¬ 
putations cast upon her in the preamblo 
of this bill. 

My lords; while at Milan, a visit is 
made to Bellenzona. At Bcllenzona 
Bergami, still a courier, still having the 
dress of u courier, sits down at the same 
table with he *rdyal higimess, by the invi- 
^ion of her royal higimess; 1 make no 
observation on that, 1 merely state the 
fact; they visit general Pino—What 
takes place there ? 'J'his depends £n the 
evidence of Deiimnt; Demont says, that 
she slept in tlie ^om adjuinjng the room 
of tlie princess ;^hat after she was in bed. 
Bergami came qnto her room, passe^ 
through it, and went into the room of >tho 


irflfc 


cess. 




learned friends do not 
cross-enat/fni^ as to this fact. They do 
'udl as^^ucstion upon the subject, but 
yom;;Ji|fasl)ips think it requires investiga¬ 
tion; your lordships proposed questions 
to the witni^ss. ** How~ long did lie remain 
in the room ?—1 cannot tell.—Did you go 
ru bleep ? 1 went to sleep in a quarter or 
ifhflr an hour. Did he come out of the 
room before you went to sleep ?—No be 
ditl not. What became of him afterwards ? 
1 cannot tcll.^’ My lords, I statt^his fact 
—-itjwill be idle to make observations .on 
the’facts as they occur—but I state tb» 
fact, as confirming and as being in eba- 
ructer with, the rest of tbe stoisy. 

1 < S 
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' But, my fords, -tj^r royal highness pro* fiioilitatc an adulterous intercourse her 
cMds from Milan ft.) the Villa Villani, tween them. • 

where nil that it is necessary to state is, Now, my krds, it becomes nccessarpr to 
that tliere was the same arrangem^pt of direct your i )rdships attention to the ge- 
t!ie Ri)iU'trnents, and according to the wit- ncral circumstances that took place at the 
ness/tite bed of lieigami was not slcfj)t in. Villa d’Este—the degree of familiarity ex- 
I come nov/ to the Villa d’Este. ‘ i am istin^ between the parties, spoken to, not 
afraid of tiring your lordships, but I trust by qbcff. two,^r three witnesses, butjby the 
that an hour or twb your lordships will not conpurfent t^timony of such a body ot 
consider thrown away in the discharge of i^^^nder it-perfectly impossi- 

this part of my duty; and I will not mak^olc to dnci'cdh\ tlie truth of their testi- 
a single observation tliat does not impr^Jjj mony. They arc seen always together, 
my mind as proper and necessary ttf bl[ walking arm in arm in the garden, going 
made. At the Villa d'Estc, first of all, IctMin a canoe on the lake ; they are seen, at 
me direct your lordships attention to tlie “different times, kis<>ing each other pri- 
situation of the apartments—|xj;edrel^ho vattjly in the garden. You will remember 
same arrangements arc here n)ali’,/;,V’r^r..,V£ie teslimonw of one witness in particular. 


are two anti-rooms; you pass frdin one 
anti-room through the second to the bed¬ 
room of her royal highness, from which 
there is a passage to the room of Bergami. 
In this situation are the parties continually 
left. Tlie waiting-innid accompanies her 
to her bed-room to undress her. Her 
royal highness returns through the two 
anti-rooms—Demont is turned out—the 
door is shut and locked — Bergami is 
inside his apartment, communicating di¬ 
rectly with the room of the princess which 
is thus secured. 

My lords; let me remind your lord- 
ships of the change that afterwards took 
place. After the return from the Gre¬ 
cian voyage, her royal hiehness changes 
the position of her bed-ro^, and there is 
no interior communication between 
bed-room and that of Pergami; it be¬ 
comes necessary to make a communica¬ 
tion, knd a door is expressly opened for 
that purpose—there is a ^rriclor commu¬ 
nicating with the bed-rooB) of the princess, 
the door of which cuts onjall communica¬ 
tion. Daring the wholf) time, therefore, 
tuat they were at d’Este, there were these 
facilities of coramunicatior|; not merely 
existing, but studiously and*ca!t^idly pre¬ 
served between their respective 
*—My lords ; we must take, in cfoaf of! 
this kind, the circumstances altogether; j 
you find how the parties confluct them-- 
Selves towards each other; you find the 
degfefe of familiarity existing betweeif 
thhm,'.that they conduct themselves 
a1[ repents ok lovers, 'or like* man and 
wife; ’anitj you fiiid steps taken to prevent 
iiny' dlsiwBance to their intercourse dur¬ 
ing'^tliirpight. What is the conclullion 
yoa^comexo? You come to the conau- 
sipn, that the care that is exercised to 
ftcilitato this Couiihunication is taken to 


not a member of the household, but a 
person who was attending in the exercise 
of his trade, wlio, upon one occasion, saw 
them, sitting upon a bench together at the 
end of a walk in the garden: Bergami got 
up; she pulled him down’by the flap of 
his boat, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, embraced him. I mention this only 
as one of the many instances spoken to by 
the witnesses, of the familiarities between 
these parties at the Villa d’Este. Why, 
my lords, in ordinary cases, if you see 
between a married woman and a man in 
equal situation of life, these kind of fami¬ 
liarities ; and if you sec anxious prepara- 
Uons made to enable him to have an op- 
portunit}' of access tc^ her bed-room, 
where he is shut up, night after night in 
that situation, 1 say, that ao jury, that 
n» Court, could by possibility refuse fo 
co^e to the infereitee of guilU fout, my 
loro^^, I do not rest my case onlj^^ upon 
tlifl<e general circumstances of intiinacy, 
rdyai'd, fUflectioD, und attachment, that 
exiV^d at ^the Villa d’Este; but I call 
youryordsh'ips attention to 8oma»particu- 
lars a[ a nature so striking and so strong 
as to admit only of o'ne construction and 
one conclusion. My Icarflcd friends ma^ 
say, ihdV’tif' attention is to be paid'to fb>s 
ctidence—that these, witnesses are not 
worthy of credit—^hey may contradict 
the witnesses, or impeach their credit ; 
but if the facts renTuin uacont^djpted, 
and the witnesses unimpeached, thJn look 
at^ihe conclusion you must draw from 
these facts which I am about to state-^ 
not as the^dhly facts, Ijpt facts selected 
from the whole; because, to go through 
the whole, would fatigue your lordships, 
and net strengthen the argument.. I 
therefore select one pr two facts which, if 
true, no doubt can remain M to the infer- 
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ence they a^o;'i}. Your lordships will re> opened, and the pp])ositfiHtdoojr was ppen, 
ftiember a witness of the name of Ragga- and he looks tliroiigk*fn^ gees them em- 
«oni; he’was working in a grotto of jlhe brocing euch otlierJ I ask yop again, my 
garden at the Villa d’Este: Ie heard some Icrd^to advert to the faet established by 
persons in an adjoining rooili, which was anofntir witness. j\ly lords, I hog your 
separated fro,m the grotto by a tuiall pas> InnEJiinR .ngain to recollect wliat',^ook 
sage. He lieard them talking andtfaugh- ph!c^'a)n the lake; there is a retired spot 
ing; it excited liis attention, and IpVent of tho river Urescia, rominuiiicaliiig with 
round the scaffold for the purpose oft as>* the lake, where the iidtabitants were ia 
certain!ng'what they were the fiabit of bathing—there is a canoe— 

they were occupfNw her royal highness and Eergaini are 

place there were two figires, tlie one of'’fussed in truwsers, and arc observed in 
Adam and the other of Eve; each of Jt^vater. The instant they are observed, 
which had a fig-leaf worn in a particular i /hey make their escape. 1 mention these 
manner, that has been described. Wbay facts, and refer to these witnesses, as con* 
were the princess and Bcrgatni domg ? firming Demont and Majoochi by a body 
They were removing the fig-leaf: ; which 1 am entitled to say 

laughed, and talked, and joked with cadi is so strong and irresistible, 

other. Is this story true y If it be true, that I am in fact beating the nir when I 
the conclusion is obvious. My lords, I am anticipating the observations to bo 
remember in the case tb which 1 have made on it by the other side. ' If it leads 
referred, where I read the judgment of sir but to this Conclusion—and 1 am not now 
William Scott, tliut[a letter was produced, to say whether it will be impeached or 
written by the lady to the person i^ith not; I am not in a state to say whether it 
whom the adulterous intercourse was sup* will be contradicted and beat down—but, 
posed to have been carried on, entering if it is not, it forms a body of evidence as 
into some circumstances of an indelicate strong in coiifirniatioii of the evidence of 
nature: and I remonibor also that tlie Majoochi and Deniont, as I ever before 
judge laid hold of that fact as decisive of witnessed or experienced in a caso of this 
the case; he said, that no woman would kind in any investigation in a court of jus- 
Iiave so written to a man, unless an adul- tice. 

tcrous intercourse had taken placebctween My lords; 1 will not trouble your lord- 
them. My lords, I applic that princi];)le ships further as to what took place at tho 
and that rule to the case before us. I Villa d’Este. I have embraced all the 
say, it is quite inVossible, if the fact now leading and vtiiking circumstances that 
stated be true, that these parties shoi|jd m^urred there, and 1 now hasten to cir* 
have so conducted themselves upon tius ^mstuncc$ not more conclusive or strik- 
particular occasion, aril with referenc^o ing, hut of a more peculiar and marked 
' this cii/umstance, if an adulterous iiiier- churncior, apd which have been siiVcd, so 
cours/liad not taken place between nnicli by your lordships in the course of 

My lords; another circumstance wlmh this inquiry. lAt first, my lords, I muKt 
took place at tlie Villa d’Estc alsA, whch beg leave to dicct your lofd.>liips atti n* 
was tpld by the witness Galdini; I tion to what tdok place in Sicily. Tiic 
recall to* your lordships recollectita the princess embark^ on board the Leviatjuifi 
natural way in which it was told^f Be- aft^enoa to ao to Pulcnuu: a certain ar* 
cause, when we«examinc evidence, we ex- rangcmenMl tlie apaitmcnts is made by 
amine,.hot merely the probabili^of the„.tlw ofli^ of the ship; he places the 
story, but the naanner in whiclliris'^tdlM.'^ 'cUbinjjJftlr the females around her royal 
Your lordships remember, inconsequence higlfn^ss; the cabins for tlie men arc ata 
of some circumstandes of delay in some distance, jlcr royal highness comes on 
orders hf was to receive, he went up tt>e board, and inquires into the arrangement 
Btaif-tnuE to a^landing, where there were and disapproves of it: she removes the fe- 
severaHdoors: your lordships find,^n ^ides to a distance, and places-Bprgami's 
opening the door of a particular room, in cabin near her oisn. t allude to this cir- 
what way he found Bergami and the prin- camslance, to show that it is not a fabl© 
cess. 'lie found them sitting en a sofa; and invention that the witnesses have been 
her neck was uncovered; his'arm was stat/ng, as to the care taken to "hayo het 
about her neck, or round her person, j apartment contiguous to that of Bergami; 
That leads tb the Rinne inference. Ano- . because you find that even on board a 
Iher witness sitys, a' door was accidently ; Britislt ship the same care is cx,ctciscd by 
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Iwr'.toyal hlgVc^s, perhaps net with d ing the sitilation which I hold, I should 
’^rtainty that it rill^ht lead to the com- be dishoitiouring tin; rank which I hit, if 
■mission of adultery, tut affording at least I were to accede to this.” Accordingly, a 
a chance of it—therp was no light in the message is Slivered to her royal highness, 
cabin during the night-^it would a/fltrd an in which she^is requested to make this sa« 
opportunhy of an adulterous intercourse; crifice. Site treats it lightly, and says, 
but the evidence does not show 'jhat it “ Idic itto;.ccommodatccDptain Pechell'; 
took place on board the vessel; but, 1 ^1 dU not like to givehim the troubleoftwo 
say, it is in confirmation, as t Ijefore tafa/^sL’ IsKihat true? Was tb'at the 
stated,'of the general principle on which Cpa that statement be true? 

these parties acted; and, I add, it was ^Her royai'\h^^|tl^s*iiiul been in the habit 
done with a view to afford an opportuT)^|^ before, fora comiderable period, of dining 
of an adulterous'intcrcourse, if it coufd'av with this man. It was not, therefore, for 
any possibility be carried on. 'a that purpose; but it was that it had be* 

My lords; the party proceed to Pa-Vcome her habit to dine with this man every 
lermo and to Messina. At M^,ssim I day, and she still clung to it But, fur* 
beg leave to advert again ; if it was to be a sacrifice, in the 

place with regard to the apartniSTHs^ir; manner mentioned, to accommodate cap- 
princess's first, the countess Oldi’s next, tain Pechell, captain Pechelldid not wish 
Bergami’a next, Demont’s next; Demont to be so accommodated. “ He says, l am 
is locked in every night; the key of her ready to provide for Bergami elsewhere,” 
door is turned, and there is the prin- the moment she says it is to accommodate 
cess, the countess Oldi and Bergami, in captain Pechell. One would suppose that 
adjoining apartments. Demont is called tbtuc difficulty would cease. But, no— 
out oflier room in the morning—bywhom? her royal highness takes a day or two to 
repeatedly by the princess herself—in consider; slie clings to her resolution; 
what state ? in the state in which she got and Bergami dines with her every day 
out of bed, with the addition of a cloak during that voyage. My lords, why do I 
or mantle thrown over her—she passes state this? To show that the course of her 
tHrough the room of Bergami for that pur- royal highness was not plain and simple and 
pose. Where is Bergami ? he is in the direct—to show that tliero was some mys- 
iroom. So that the habits of these parties teryinthis—to show that she did not avow 
were such—the intercourse bad been car- the truth—toskow how much importance 
' ried on so long—that without scruple or she attached to having this person near 
reserve, her royal highncSs'nppears in the her, and that she coulc', not, for the sake 
bcd<-rooin of Bergami in the dress in wlt^h o{ appearances, consent t{{ make this sa- 
. she leaves her bed, with the addition ord crifice. > 

mantle. Is that reconcilable with any lords; wc'tl.en proceed to'^atania; 

' thjng-but what I have stated? That any I beg to call your lordships i.'coHec-' 
'is not all—we find that, upon one occa- tij^vtowhat passed at Catania, because 
sion, Bergami asked Icake to go to Mes- iris most important. There, there was 
sinaJ III the kindest t^ms it is given aV^artfcular arrangement of the apart- 
him. Her royal highne^S'Calls him " mon m^s, which, in consequence of the in- 
- »MMj ami^’ add at parting they dism'skion of- Bergami, was afterwards 

-embrace each otber-r-the prrtics beift^in alter^h Her royal highness slept in the 
such a situation as to cari^^ this- con* room adjoining tho ronmLnf mademoiselle 
' ueetioR, they are found emblrai^pg and I^^mpii^and Mariettc Brbn' her sister; on 
‘■''ItiS'sin'g. Here they embarkedVit^oard l^Volhcr^sidc slept the co.untess of Oldr; 

' -the Oorinde. On board the CmrMdc Bergami being ill, he was pot- into the 
' ^hcre is seme hesitation arising about the - room occupied by'^the countess of C^dr, 
Captain Pechell says, " I am dc* and the countess of CBdi wqs ptaa}d>ui ithe 
'’eirOns irt every possible way of accommo> apartments of her royal biahnesS’jjytth the 
dating het ^toyal highness; but there it lifc^le Victorine. -Your loraships will age, 
^enC'''citdfim^ttmce 'or -ol/strHefitn,-! must therefore, that durinig this'pariod Demont, 

' ‘Insist fhat'^He sacrifidt khall be-made by and her sister slept between tire roqms oc~ 
^her‘VdyaP/hfghnesS, tvMfdua --Which it is cupied by the princess and Bergami. They 
‘ ^tn^ossfoR^thfat i'ethr {frovfde-'llh^-a t^ble. were’in thehabk of leaving their irobtai-at 
•fi‘ OS d-^British orffieer,'^dtihnde'''Sit'dowp at' nine in themomirtg thjgo'to-breakfasacjibe- 
'^tibe^ianie talde wfthlatMRi Who has waited fore that time they Iwd inade rid ebserva* 
*''behind -tiiy elTa'ir'.'-'-''‘I should-be dishonour- tions; the doors-bad beeh closed, eeUfier 
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^BerganiinoirIierroya)liighnefi8l)a(tap|^r* nroman’s being the vktjgi of p-degraded 
*ed alter breakfast-^-on returniog, the doors and debasing^ Doea not U)e 

were sometimes open, sometimes closed lustory of the worU show, thot those qua- 
»generaUy her royal higifness was up ; lities arc consistent with the case which is 
.but one morning, reniainin|| there beyond maliN^g out against her royal highness ? 
the usual time, according to the best of Is there any man that knows what .uasses 
her recollection, 1 believe l|pr sistef being in tlt^niind, the hcart, and bosom of man, 
present, about the hour of ten It^rnyal that can rely on an argument of this dc- 
' highness^ with the pillowa on \uii» she scrijption ? But it is nqf necessaryto dwell 
was accustomed to sleep, jramc^n>»4^ie on this ; because there is another point 
room of Bergam^iehe s&fcJlimomrimfi which must carry conviction to the mind 
passes into her own roor^ contrary to hcr|^'every individual who hears me. l.mcan 
usual custom saying nothing. My lords, jitr^ scene at Pesaro, when Demoiit quitted 
as to this fact, according to the coui;g;^hcr royal highness’s service. 1 ask your 
that has been pursued in tlie cross-exan^ lordships to recollect the miserable in- 
nation on the other side during the whole trkuo which was there carried on, and 
progress of this inquiry, no qiiesti|l^I w^J^wbur lordsliips do not understand, 
believe were put; but your lordship^m^^itSm^llRe letters, in what spirit and with 
the discharge of the important duty which what view they were written. My lords, 
is cast upon you, thought it necessary you will recollect, tliat the servant was 
that some questions shbuld be put, for writing a letter, and that some suspicions 
the purpose of seeing how directly these were raised by Bcrgami us to the contents 
facts lead tostho conclusion that a large and object ol that letter—he came into 
part of the night had been passed by the the room while she was writing—he al- 
princess in the bed-room of Bergami; fur tered the arrangement for sending itXrom 
your lordships asked, “ whether Demont Pesaro—and he imposed on her, a relation, 
had quitted her room that morning ^ She a tool, I say of .Ins own. She took the 
said, no !—Ilow long liadyoubeen awake ? lottcr to the post office, put it in with her 
Two hours.—During that time had her own hand; and on the tollowing day,.to 
royal highness passed through your room the disgrace of nil parties concerned in 
No.” The answer to all this shows, that, that transaction, that letter was found in 
for two hours at least, with the pillows on the hands of the princess! My lords, 
which her royal highness usually repbsed, that is not the only instance of intercepted 
she was in the bed-room of the courier. letters—that is not the only instance pf a 
Now, my iorjls, when 1 have stated this breach of prwatc confidence; because, 
fact, I am aware again, that it will belaid ^our Iurdslnj)s will recollect, lliera was 
^hat this depends upon the evidence ut'^Another letter that was taken from;the 
Deniqnt; and theref|rc it becomes i^es- post-ollicu—terms in tlie letter were jd- 
sary,ms much of tlie evidence to wnch I tered—the letter was again put in the post- 
hav^ referred depends upon her qedit. office, and, in this altered form, it aftcr- 
furnHed and supported throughout UMt is wards rcachcclits destination. Nay, my 
by tlie other facts, to say a wdrd ^^wo lords, this is »t all—because tlie corres- 
on what has been tiirown ouUion tl^otlicr pnndeoce baleen the maid liC Bron, 
side to Impeach her testimony. M* lords, who still remai\cd in her royal highness’s 
certain letters have been refcrrcdtw,'.-and ^^vicc, wa|carrie(} on partly in the Imnd- 
certain expressions in one of thosevetters writing princess herself! 
of high feeling for the exaltet^uali^.g, • Wfe^iy lords, do 1 advert to these 
tHb charity, the benevoleDc^mp8Wlfi6i- 'Vir^^J^ances ? Not for the purpose, of 
lity and other virtues, which are mp- igi^kwg any observations on the conduct 
tpus^ to be posseted, in so eminent a of her rqyal highness foreign froxp. the 
^esr&v by her royal highness. My lords, cause, because I trust I am incapt^e^of 
1 nttv.#no interest to detract from those, doin^ it—but I make them for a valid and 
praise. I have no doubt, knowing thqp i legitimate reason. It appears tbat,.tbis 
illustrious race from which she has sprung, young woman was attached, and -.w^rtply 
and jenowing tbese^are princely virtues, attached, to her sister—it appears tliat^his 
that site possesses them in the Jiigli degree sister was* totally dependent upon, her 
stated; but it is going t6o far to suppose, situation with her royal higliftess foyrljcr 
that. generosity,I however exalted, that support and rank in life; and tberef^e, 
charity, howeverextensive, that sensibility, l/nowing that letters were interceptq'i^ 
.hoji'c^r amiable, are inconsistent with a knowing how the correspon4pncp.;..^a8 
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carried on—it ia^lte certain, when she ask her pardon—conciliate her—I have 
wrote any letters to^jer sister, she must done so—1 wrote from Pesaro, and from*' 
have known and felt fthat those .letters Rimini—I wrote a second letter, w^iich has 
would of necessity find their way into the been given Xj evideuce.”-r-When your 
hands of her royal higKness. My lorjtlfc; it lordships takl the letter, take the est- 
becoqies therefore material and irapoatant planation alsd, and see if that is not gg- 
to consider this fact, when we arc^^on- tisfactpiy as Jo the import of the second 
struing the letters in question ; it becomes lettew p>o much witli respect to these 
material to consider this fact, because it Ifettcp l)f Demont. Is there any‘thing 
gives a clue to the terms of extravagant e ^ ^Vaihas d^n ofiered to impeach her 
praises used in the letter. It was of im- fKtTmu^'7'“Ztt^nng w i^Stever; I do not 

{ lortance to her sister’s interest, not mcre^call to mind a ^gle fact. My learned 
y that she should not detract from tn^ friends cross-examined very sparingly, 
merits of her royal highness, but that she*^l»>l to the facts of the case; and when 
should conciliate the friendship and regard \y)ur lordships arc asked to reject her 
of that exalted personage. lords, evidence, on account of these letters, an 
there is another observation alshb^w ^ - drawn, and a statement is 

terial. Something is said about mfR'c&SP/.’u^e, which the circumstances do not at 
ing to London—that she had an intention all warrant. 1 ask of your lordships to 
of coming to London in the situation of a look at the long letter, out of which the 
governess. My lords, the moment that principal doubt hriscs, and to say, whe- 
faet was known at Pesaro, whaf would be thcr it is not obvious, from its language 
the consequence ?—ail the indignation of and phrases, that it was wiatten under the 
the princess would be drawn down upon impression that her royal highness would 
the sister; she would be considered as sec it i It is, I conceive, impossible for 
coming to this country to betray what had men of common understanding—for men 
been passing; and in consequence she al- of common sense—to examine that letter, 
ludes to some supposed application which and not to sec that it was written for this 
had been made to her to go to London, particular purpose. Passing over tlte 
for the purpose of giving evidence, and general feeling, the style, language, and 
which application she had resisted. Why complimentary diction which appeared in 
was that doxie ? It was done for the pur- the first letter, I will refer, in proof of 
poso of satisfying the mind of her royal whift I have said, to certain passages in 
nighness, that although she did come to the letter itself. Demont directs' her 
London as a governess, he»r«yal highness sister to communicate s|> and so to her 
had no reason to apprehend she wouU roy^l highness. Is it not clear, then, if 
betray the secrets with which she bao^ those communications were made, tha/;' 
become acquainted. — My lords, again, heT^oyal highness ^vould natural^ wish 
with respect to the letter from Rimini, to sk those letters ^ 'I'he only arAiment. 
And here, my lords, give me leave to ob- thatfehave tifcard, of any consequent, on 
serve upon the course fursued by my thoother side, is, that from certain nnincs 
learned friettds—three litters are pro- hel^g mtntioned, there appeared to ho 
duced—three letters arc p,|pved by Dc- somd^iing confidential in those letters, 
in\>D^ to have been scnt«^she proves that and tpt they could not, therefoVe, pofi- 
they are in her hand-Vriting. But, sibly ^kave been meant for exposure, 
learned friends carefully sel^-i^or thqir This irose on the cross-examination, and 
own purposes only two of ttl|^j aral ,nw be^traced to the delicacy *of the 
withhold the other. Your lordsliijl^atf waftefi. R was observed by the Icarded 
decided, that questions could not oe^t ccmnsel, a person’s name is mentioned 
os t^ the contents of letters; J^ecause, if in this letter, and course it is cohfi- 
they could, garbled extracts might be dential, because you wish that to 
given in evidence. My learned friends, be suppressed.” But what m the^nsw’er 
being, therefore, prevented in this, gives twhidi reason gave, and which mu^ 
only tw« letters in evidence. What is the on tlie mind of every man ? It was not ^ 
other? The other is a letter from RiminK with respect«to his being known at l^esOro i 
What led to that? What I have already that this suppression was dallcd for. It 
stated—conversation had taken place would be of no”consequence to'her,,or 
between Bergami and Demont—“ for to the individual menubrted, if the dr¬ 
op's sake take care—it wHl be the rmn cumstances had been known lUeri;'. But' 
of IhegM!—writea letter to the Queen the proceedings of your lordships are 
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.through Europe, by means oF tlie public 
Journals, and the witness Feared that the 
disclosure of a iianie might ^'ad to scenes 
whfch it was butter to pre' ent by with- 
liolding it from the public. I This was' the 
only point my learned frionds had by 
which it was hoped to impewh tlw tredit 
of the witness; but, as I have ^ii^ady 
stated, tlifi evidence of Dynion^ig^up- 
ported, in its gj^ral 
great mass of e^ence^ If what tho 


Li Franchina, then of the Holy 

Sepulchre at Jerii|S]om, and then grand 
niastci^of the order whicli her royal high- 
ncs^erself created^ Your lordships will 
alsOjfind hint possessed of a consider¬ 
able property even at the very gaf&s Of 
Milin. The man who had been a fenr 
years before living in a prison (for what 
reason 1 know not), who had received 
three livres a day from general Pino— 
^tl^iis man you find suddenly covered ivith 


counsel on the other side say be correct ^^lers and honours. ^JA^hat is the cause 
—if there is no ground for casting an im- all this ! What entitled him to ail these 
nutation on the character of her royffl favours ? My lords, I do not mention this 
highness—if there is nothing myste^iis as conclusive, but only as it serves to 
in the conduct of this courier—if Wf- coi>Grn^ot5ier facts which have been dis- 
gami was advanced in the service, M^ore your lordships bar. It is 


on account of his merits, and the respect 
he bore to an honourable mistress; if 
such was his situation, and the character 
of his connexion, what is the inevitable 
conclusion to vvhicii it leads ! Could 
there be a mefi'e desirable witness than 
that man himself, to contradict tite testi¬ 
mony of Demont? She spoke of his con¬ 
duct when tho three parlies only where 
present; not on one occasion, but many. 
If the connexion of Berganii with her 
royal highness has been such us is alleged 
in the bill, he certainly could not appear 
at your lordships bur; but, if it was a 
pureconnexion, unsullied by those circum¬ 
stances wliich 1 have state^h why was ho 
not opposed to this witncssp*S9^^ was he 
not brought foAvard to contract' -Dc- 
niont—to shrnr that a base attack ifas 
niadc on the character and honour of t)fc 
most ayiiable and virtJbus princess in4hc 
world^to prove that Demont had men 
fulse^ accusing her royal highness 
crimes that were never committed ? 

Having made these observations 
statement of my learned friend, rchiiS 
the testimony of this witness, I (^41 on 
your lordships to consider the wh^ of 
the evid^jnee, fb take all the story togej 
thp 5 , and to see whether ulti'-' 

mately contradicted in any point that ciAi 
destroy the inferenecito which her testi¬ 
mony n^ifst evidently lend. 1 ask of their 
lordsbif^ to niark the evidence on both 
sides, 'and to mark how the case now 
stands. At Milan this man had been ?m- 
ployed as a courier \iJ genera^ Pino’s ser¬ 
vice. ^He afterwards was admitted to the 
stjme rank in her royal highness's house¬ 
hold. But in the course of a few months 
he becomes her ro^al highness’s equerry, 
then her chamberlain, then, by her in- 
fluenuei knight of Malta, tlten baroa de 



mpossiblc to explain her royal high¬ 
ness’s extravagant attachment to this 
man in any other way than by supposing 
their intercourse to have been as we have 
described it, and as your lordship must 
believe it to have been. Another cir¬ 
cumstance happened at Catania, to which 
1 must beg to call your lordships atten¬ 
tion. You will be pleased then to recol¬ 
lect f'-’ • a picture of her royal highness 
was j .wnted ns a penitent Magdalen. 
Every body kr.ows what it is, and to ask 
fur a description of it would be idle. It 
has the upper part of the person consi¬ 
derably exposed. It has been proved to, 
you that' tiiis picture was found in tho 
possession of Bcrgami, and need I ask. 
3 ^u fur whom you think it was paintedf . 
i^ou will, no doubt, say for Bergami; and 
you will b‘e the more satisfied it was so, 
v/hen you also recollect that, a por^'ait of 
him was seen in her royal highness’s pos¬ 
session. He islpainted ns a Tuik, she 
arranges the Ijirban, sli» adjusts the 
upper part o/jrthe dress, and says, je 
Vaimc fnieuxipoJ^ime ga. Now why all 
thi^? Bui I ^itall merely slate facts, andr 
l(?ave all^Q f^nicntary to your lordships 
jiglgiTujijJy On board the Clorinde, cap¬ 
tain l^^ll never went into her niajes- 
ty^?’<fpartmentK, hut* J)emont secs Ber- 
gami ill his great coaf lying in one bed, • 
and her royal bighiiCMS in another,- 


neari 


jiim. ..Jhit 1 pass on, and mention facta.:, 
^.vessel,-termed a polacre, was hired Ibr i 
the purpojc of nvikiiig the long voynge».i 
tSt ATessina it appears the arrangement,dfi 
the cabins was made, assigning to every, 
braiQch of the intended passenf^fs fheic, 
respective situations, and every thing waa - 
pr^ared for the voyage. At , Aiigpjttii' 
her royal highness came on board,- and 
iiuinudlatcly set about allgridg the ar? 
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rangenient wJiiiflNlyjd been made.' It have been proved, there can be'no doubt, 
should be recollected'^hat on each side us to the Conclusion y6iir lordships must 
this vessel there was a passage, oil caHli come to. Apd what has been the course 
side of which were th^i cabins; at tIW<'ml taken to invalidate them ? ■ Why, my 
of this passage was the saloon, Vi^nich learned frien^ put a question is to some 
traveiscd the whole breadth of the vessel; commiinicati^m existing between the tent 
and beyond the saloon were .the ^art* and life dining-room below, thereby 
ments of the princess and the countess aiming 1 to establish the hypothesis, that 
Oldi. Two doors Opened into the dining- allh|fUm they, were locked'up ip the tent 
room, one leading to the apartments of e<i^^w^t.^^rgami!;jight have availed 
the servants, and the other communicat^ himself of uiis fKivatc* retreat to go below 
ing with her royg}. }iighness’s own room^ and pass the night. But, before you allow 
The change here ma*de by her royal high-^ yourselves to be led away for a single mo- 
ness in the disposition, oi' the rooms was ^ent, by any such hypothesis, I entreat 
consistent with her former and constant your lordships to look at the circumstances 
practice. Orders were given to Have /he PtgX’d as to this particular fact. The 
door contiguous to the room^.c^'^^SiiiVritop^es were -seen to go into the tent, 
women, shut up, leaving, by means of the'* which was then shut up, and Bergami 
only remaining door, a free comniunica- was known to remain at least for ten 
tion with that part of the ship where minutes every night, he himself handing 
Bergami slept, contiguous to tlie dining- out the candle, to be taken away. As 
room. On this voyage till they arrived far as concerns his sleeping below, the 
at Tunis, passing by Utica and Savona, witness Demniit said, that'lf he bad gone 
the same arrangement of the bed-rooms down, he must have passed by the foot 
continued. Shortly after they left Tunis, of her bed, and she never saw him on 
il^ergami’s bed was transferred to the any occasirm. Birolio stated, that he 
dining-room. It is obvious that, accord* saw Bergami coming out of the tent, sc- 
ing to this arrangement, so long as these veral times, in the morning, for purposes 
doors were kept closed, no person could which it is not necessary for me to de- 
interrupt the connexion between the scribe; and be was found in bis bed in the 
princess and Bergami. This disposition tent on its being opened every morning, 
continued till they arrived at Jaffa, when After this, then, arc your lordships to be 
a tent was raised upon the deck, and two seriously called on to believe that Bergami 
beds were placed under it, one for the did avail himself of that private retreat 
T^incess and the other' for Bergany. from the tent, when the rlcck and all the 
^is arrangement continued for siV other passages were openy and that ho 
weeks. 1 beg to call your lordships re* came every morning from bis place of reit 
collection to the familiarities which a bellw, just in or^cr that he mWht be 
host oIF witnesses have proved to have foujW stretched on the bed m tli^ tent 
taken place during the lysidence of her wh^.i it was opened ? It is iitii only'^con- 
royal liighne.S 9 at the VLlad’Este; and tr^y to<i,all natural inference, but\on* 
1 will then beg you to ^k at the evi- trrn^ to the direct and positive lesti- 
dcnce of the familiaritic^l^ ved to have moiiyT' of £ve persons of unim^reabhed 
taken place on board, this vessel. 1 {all credib all of whom spoke to these facts, 
on you to look at the test iym iy of life Wjfmout proceeding one step further, 
mate of the vessel, PatprzottNv^aptiiip ^ave I not, my lords, shd'wn enqugli to 
Gargiulo, and the cook. Th^ were 'Satisfy ttiky^man’s mind as to what pa^ed 
there seen sitting on the same b^tweed the princess and Bergami at this 

tually supporting each other—they were most important period ? Who is thci’e 
seen kissing; and Paturzo, tlie Captain, de- that, admitting the fact of the parties hav- 
posed that ne had seen Bergami kissipg on ing been seen kissing and cmbrac^g, each 
a Spfa with her royal highness I'eaniq^ other, and indulging in every itpecifs of fa- 
over him in a pr^licin sojndeceht that he } railt^rity daily, will stand up and say that 
fhonght it was not fit for his crew to • he can by possibility, come t6 any other 
main within sight, and acta|][ly ordered conclusion \han that adultery hai^ been 
them to Withdraw to a distance. It was committed i Have the counsel for the dc- 
in this part of the evidence, too, that tney fence, in their cross-examioation, put any 
were shown to have slept under the eaipe questions to the witnesses, as to these 
tent, chosen by themselves, for a period facts ? Not one. lliey content them- 
of six weelis. If these facts, my lords, selves with asking the captain of tlte po« 
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^re, how njoch have you for c^mUQg were inclosed within ft toget^er»,nQ one 
here i \^bat is hiranswer ? snys» 1 else being present# ?ius indeed, U 
vfs dragged here, I waaioiced by Ute nd- n^t disputed, but if difirefen£;|wlQyj;[r<g U 
iMsthr to cotne; and, without hesitation, attcim^d to be givra to ft, Itt'is aalkcd* 
bh states that which he is to leccive as an was sne undressed ^o: she wd# in,her 
e^utvaleot, Mark the candour of the pettiebat# Was h^ undresl^? No;whe 
i^aw; he says plainly, thad during the had f« his great ^oat and his drawers, 
tune h|^ M here, he may have lost mai|^; , Yes, and there were two pcrsoiu in an 
but Uiat, if jis speculations had succeecM, outside room j but wha# of all that, what 
be should nave gained mitoit moria^aw inference is to be drawn from this circum- 
iie will now get. ^*CommereiSl persons stance, preceded hy so many others of the 
well know the difficulty and expense of sene sort i The fact iS|they,try to recon* 
bringing forward witnesses in tills country. cHe their caso with io^s; and all they 
Indeed every one at all familiar with conrtv^'Have got out about the parties not being 
of justice, must bo aware of the extenLof ^undressed can in po degree answer Uie in- 
the remuneration allowed to persons in *fcrcace which c an alooo he drawn froip 
the situatioDrOf t^ captain o£ the poiottA* , thetr^uation in which they are sworn to 
and be satishedfpSa the sum he received l4ve been. I admit theie is no direct 
wu not more than he ought to liave been evidence of adultery then taking place; 
paid. Then see the cautious guarded and that is, because they lived so long in 
manner in which he gave the whole of his this species of intercourse, that it was not 
evidence, and ask yourselves, my lords, if particularism on that occasion. It will 
you can peisiUy think he came here for be unnecessary for me to adveit to wliat 
the purpose of prevaricating, or swearing passed at Jerusalem. But I fear, my loids, 
to acts he never saw. Tlie same observe- in going through this evidence, that I shall 
tions apply to Paturzo. lie confiinicd be obliged to take up much of your lord- 
the evidence of the captain. I now, ’my ships’ valuable time; yet, in order to avoid 
lords, leave this case as to the polacre, that os much as possible, 1 iball now 
mtlrely to your lordships’ judgment, dismiss the polacre, and remind your lord- 
Your knoffleuge of men and manners ships of what occurred at Tcyrabma. Bcr- 
will enable you to draw such infcrencea’as garni dibembaiked tberp, and after t«a 
the evidence given will warrant; and evi- days absence leturned to the vessel- Her 

dence, give mo leave to say, which if not '•’••• • • . 

slisproved, can only lead to one conclusion 
-^tliat of supporting the preamble of tuia 
bill. Your lo];dsliips yill not fall to re¬ 
mark, that her loyal highness on this oo 
casion ordered a bath ti^ be got ready he- 
* low, at\(i Majuochi prepares it in the bid- 
room ;ttf her royal highness. The (m- 
cess Jand Bcrgami go into that rooi^ 
where the'' aio shut up for half ^ 
or an liour, and he tubse(iuantlyse|yis 
Demont io dress her, Majoorhi al^the 
while remaining in the anti-room, -wliis 
is confirmed by, Demont, who t.uy8,'\he 
found her royal highness in hef night- 
gowo. 1 a(lmit she does not'Veooltect. 
whether the bath was in the bed-room,or 
the dinine-room; but'*Majoochi, who pre¬ 
pared it/«as s«u>rn it was in the bed-room; 
and caniyou umpose, under these circum- 
ounces, tlpit Demoot came over hereuto 
g|TO false, testinjopy? 

Whi)^ my lords, waa the conduct of her 
roylljhi^inejs at Aum? What from Jaffa 
to JS^rgsalem? At a ient^Vas er,ect- 
«nd Uobeds p^pared, one for her 
rpyyl,nigbDe88 and she other for Berganii; 

ofjrejjQse were the aamc, tljey 


royal nignness meets uim on li|s arrival, 
and they resume thejr intercouise under 
all the circuii)'st4nccs of moo and wife.—- 
'!pld:n, my lords, taking all the facts wo 
nave offered in evidence, seq bow cpn. 
tinued the siory is, how vvell all parts 
hang together. After the return to ftaiy 
they took up thcicrcsidence at the Baropa; 

; there one wouldamagine a person of thq 
exited station omer royal hi^bncss would 
have selected sOftable companions; one 
would imaginein i city remarkable for itV 
hoaflltality, th.ft her royal highness would 
have bStt^tiViundcd by all the dignified 
and thu^rsat in that-capHal. But how 
wilt K^itj^Mordsliips be surprised to find 
such a distingulslicd person proposed at 
the Cassino at Milan, and licr admission to 
it negatived by a black-ball! Does her 
royal liiglincss live there in seclusion, liv- 
"that philosophical life, enjoyit^ ll^at 


have avoidedimeiety. But whai 

society, an'd what the amusemcnfi^^l^ 
the bouse of her royal highness ^ t|udi 
home were aumittud pei on* low in 
low ,in character, loir m 
'i T 
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morals, deprated ia miod, and of the most I proved on the other eide. Fmm Cerlsrohe^ 
debased, debauched>,r and proflicate dc- tier royal highness proceeded ‘l^y a oir. 
ecriptiun. This is ttie society mr royal cuitoos route, by the way of Viehnai to 
highness lived in. /J$uc this is the Trieste. Well, %vhat takes place at 
ciiarge against hect and 1 only use it as Trieste ? A^itne8s**4^ucht, I believe— 
an Itrgument to show it to be the natural who h^ been for nine years at the head 
result of that degrading connexioH into of an'establilhment there, in his situation 
which her royal highness ftll os the con* tof head waiter, observed parttcalani,whieh 
sequence of her gbuty attachment. * Her 1 will now coll to the recollectipn of your 
royal highness united around her those lordships. ^JHis testimony may be im- 
people it and here the Barona reminds me peached; ne miay be contradicted if 
ofacircumstancayvhichitgivesmepaiiiTp what he has stated is not correct. This 
(illudcto<—somuchiiib,thatIshall only mens witness deposed, that at successive times 
tipn the name of Mahomet. I know the* had observed Bergami coming out of 
sneers and the contempt with which this Itis^oom in his morning-gown, with draw- 
pnrt of the case was received by the other cj^nd his slippers on, and going into the 
side; but soon after its overpowering%{eat<>cd^teS8 Oldi's roon^ which led to the 
stunned my learned friends, and they fo^ princess*s room. Ttmili Were two beds 
boro any further questions respecting it. m the room of her royil lioness, and 
Is this not, my lords, of the same character two persons weoe proved not to have been 
with all die other tacts we have proved, in the room; yet the two beds had been 
but poshed to a much further excess than lain in. All these facts prove an adul- 
the other scenes at the Barona i Her royal terous intercourse at that'period, and by 
highness might probably have seen this circumstances, too, which mutually con- 
once; but if she had the feelings of a vir* firm each other. 

tuoos Woman, would she have tolerated l^now beg to draw your lordships* at- 
the repetition of such an exhibition; tention to the evidence of the two wit- 
would ibe have laughed and been amused nesses who have been recently examined, 
at it, rather than turn off the criminal in- I mean Kastelli and Sacchi; and I shall 
dividual with ignemiay from her presence? first allude to Rastelli’s testimony, because, 
My lords, die whole of these dreum- in a particular circumstance, he was corro- 
stancos can only lead to one condusion. borated by Sacchi, namely, that the prin-* 
While at the Barona her royal highness cess ron one occasion went out to meet 
took! h tour to Germany.^ ^nd at the first Beigami, and not meeting him on the first 
inn she shopped the same alterations were occasion, she again wcfnt Out, and that 
made in tha’bed-roem as on all the fordh|r w^n they met, they embraced and kissed 
ocCBsidns.' This fact is not disputed, but each othef, and the princess got out wf 
a current colour is attempted to be put heo carriage, an^' returned in ythat of ^ 
upon it* Truethis, in a great measure, Bo^mi’s. Tliere is another Wt to * 
rests Upon the evidence pfDemont, which \^ch Rastelli deposed, namely, t\e ob¬ 
is sl^l open ^o eontra'diedon. But let us ^vatiqn which he had made as to tne po* 
paw bn to CatWuhe. A^Carlnruhe, their of the band of her royal highness 
yaportmea'ts are also Mwguoos to each witiareftpe^ to Bergami; and tq this fact, 
od>er,'<aed the Mrvant Bamra Kress, on to nlwh it is only necessary to allude, he 
one occasion, saw'Bergami in bed,bas/wora In the most positive and distinct 
erm’whitav the princyss oiTtnCflile of his ^manner. My learned friend, ^r. Den- 
bed^ and Ilia aria twined roundJ^ neck; man, titatffht it advisable to cross-exapiine 
on entering the door, the Quean staN^ and witneits with that degree lOf accuracy 

the'chambermaid retires. The withess and address for which he is so remarkable; 
also, in making the bed, find^in it a cloak but the result of that cfoss-oxaminatioii 
belonging to the princess. This stqry the was most unfavourable to his ciAse, since 
servant tells atrthe time; la consequebdie it demonstrated beyond a doabt,Hhat the 
ofiwhlohthefiMitconiciptobeknown. ^fiia witness detailed what be saw with hia 
is lidvf ibroaght here with dtiicuity, apd, own eyes withouv colour or exaggent- 
asi'yOjW bruships have all (.seen, has so tion. An'attempt was made to entangle 
comported herself as to show every word him in iiseonsixteney, and to show^ tbit 
8^' dwore was true. Flom the** ctr- his chaiiHCter was suspicious; iUr waa 
camstoDCes in evidence, tte iafemoce asked if ne <had no^ stolen worn, And 
of aniadBlierous intercoorse at Caritniiie bemi dismissed friMi thO' sitoatbn ^ her 
ii-idireot/- unless 'tbe''con»ary can be {royal highness; if hr had not'.beea'pau 
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the md&t active o^ts of the Milan as those 4«rc^8iancce apncoretl to mo 
Commission and Ictet his credit ? He posi- to warrant—a duti^f my mrds, by' no. 
tively contradicts the former imputation; means Agreeable, ^ the .ptescttt f^go 
and^ with respect to the latter serious of t|mJcuuse; became I know notiwhilt' 
charge, he tells your lordships, that 'he may urged on the other side, and floajT' 
was merely employed in thlsituation of tliereiure have been contending #tb. 
courier, which he dischargeu faithfully, shadyAs. I have mode such remarks on. 
and to the discharge of which, be appre- the evidence and on the characters of tho 
bended, ng disgrace could be attached, witnesses, as the case d^peared to mo to 
We come then, to the evidence an> require, and the present circumstances 
other person, thcl!Ut wiSness'examined, justified me in doing. 1 beg now to beal- 
Giuseppe Sacchi, who had been for a lowed to revert to whayr, 0 s stated yester¬ 
year in the service of her royal highness; day, namely, that tho^roof of the cose 
who had been raised from a common aol'^ ’liad fallen infinitely short of the Opening 
dier to the rank pf lieutenant in d^e of my learned friend, the attornoy*gcnoral. 
Italian army; who left the service of i^r I appeal to your lordships, whether tho 
royal highness, and received not merely an case now in evidence, be not full os strong 
ordinary recommendation, but one of tho ia tlie facta and the details, as the Opening,' 
highest characters that could be given or and whether it does not justify all which 
received. He stated those facts which 1 ray honourable and learned friend stated, 
have already alluded to, which had occur- in discharge of the duly which your lord- 
red at the Barona; be stated also that ships imposed upon him. It is imnossiblo 
he went into Germany with her royal for me, my lords, to sit down without al* 
highness, and among all be stated, there lading to one topic which has been drag- 
werc three or four facts so decisive in ged into every cross-examination, and 
their nature that 1 will confine my obser- rung in our earn, not only from tha<ba* 
vations to them. At KuifincUi, Bergami ginning to the end of this inquiry, but 
was ill: he had occasion to visit him, and from the first moment that auy .mention 
he saw by the door, whicli was partly was made of the subject, and for tie pnr-.. 
open, Bergami in his bed; that her royal pose of involving in reproach every inuivi- 
higlincss also was there in the room by dual who might happen to take any piM. 
the side of a bed on the sofa. I mention iu the present proceedings. MylonMi'^ ' 
this, my lords, as illustrative of that kind have always felt and avowed, so far fi-piw 
of intercourse wlvcli never occurs except thinking it necessary to justify the . MiJNuii. 
between man and wife, or those who stand Commission, thaf it was quite imposaible. 
in the same rejption; and if you belieee fgr ’the persons at the head ofhisniqjeiCy'a' 
tlitse facts, the conclusion, that an aduU government*not to have cstablisliod some, 
terous intercourse to(& place between mode of inquiry ; that it was quite inip^« 
’the parties, is inevitame. This witnpu sible that they should not have Inqilired 
was also at the Villa Brande. Ther^tp into reports, in the highest degree dero- 
saw Bergami at two o’clock in roev^ gato^ to her royal highness, ajyl in gcne-i 
iog, go^ut of his own bed>room int^Ife ral circulation t^agnout Italyandother 
b^roon^ of her royal bighahss^i^f^m parts of Euroii^^ This being the cose, 
which he did not return until after tlielex* was it not, my lird^, the duty of govern- 
piratioa of an hour. On another Mca- m«nt*t o asce rtain, whether those reports 
aioB, be saw She same thing take pl^e. > were wtffinif ill-^vamded I In doing this, 
This witness, agiunst whose chmacter no thd^ had jbut one^lArstf’ to [mrsue 
imp^chment can rest, stands, if possible, whichi«i^s, to select persons eminent in 
higher after the cross-eiumination; he has point of character, eminent fur integrity 
sworn to facts, whicn, in any ordinary and knowledge to make that inquiry, 
case^ wottd bi^ sufficient to establisli the That course, my lords, they have .pur-c 
charge; 4ie also swore to the fact, which saed. judicious, as proper a seleotioiv 
took place 4n the carriage^ but which‘*I aPoould be made, ^as adopted. Thegent*.. 
will oftend your lordships* ears by do- tlejjpln at th*e head of tho Commission (IStfr-; - 
seifibiw^•'^ ' * Cooke) is knqy-n tobeamanofthe higbesCe 

)X,.ha«ei.'tb«s. endeavoured, idy lords, resp^^ability, ofunimpcachnble;'«ttq(rfty^.> 
iixjliscbldrgiDg. the 4uty. impoaed upon and of great skill and knowledge.twd% 
me by >y0iu: iordshipa, to offer to your laws, of iiis country. He was .bbcKlfiittev 
lerdsbipa. auch observations upon the placid at the head of the CommiadianiM-iff. 
<awmattaocea io evkicace before you, Comiussloait caobe calledr-foa^w/par-iSL 
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poie of obtaining, npt idle rui^rtura, but 
evidence of fact^, sufh as could alone be 
admitted in’ every court of this ibuntry. 

And I ask, tqy lorda^Tphetjier it wj^^pos* 
siblo to have a gentleman more fit te con* 
duct such an inquiry ? , Another gentlc- 
rnan, of-great experience, of gfeat/Jjrac- 

tieal and professjpnal knowledge was at-{*sioa was—an impression in which/v large 

proportion of that House conoomed with 
nim, he believed—t])at the conclasion 
which their lordships should come to on 
the bill, ought to be conformable to the 
'dence alone given at the bar. Where 
oflbnce was charged, there should be 
Do^ aggravation proposed in the punish- 
ig^t. The measure of the punishment 
ought rathef to fall short of the oftence. 
He therefore hoped the noble earl would 
state whether there was any determination 
to withdraw the clause of Divorce. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to address 
their lordships in consequence of the ob¬ 
servations of the noble ^arl.-- Before he 
spoke to that subject, in onler that no un¬ 
guarded expression of his. might con¬ 
vey an idea which he did liot intend, 
he begged to say that it was his decid¬ 
ed feelmg, and he trusted the feeling; 
of every noble lord who heard hhn, 
that no opinion whatever should be 
formed of the evidence, until the whole 
defence should be before them. Their 
minds ought to be kept free from im¬ 
pression respecting it, if possible they 
ought only to listen, fo weigh, and to 
eSniider; their minds ought to be kept 
jintirely free upon the evidence before 
them uiitil the ds^enoe should be closed., 
Having stated thus much, bo woujd say, 
iv^ference to what had been said'by the 
hie oarl,' that it was utterly impnsible 
thtiS any alteration should be mad^in tho 
bill,)iTf!til Ihe whole case was closed, un*^ 
til tl<s question of the second reading was 
I' disposed of, and the bill should be com¬ 
mitted. What he had stated, oi;i the 4ts- 
cus8iotr*4/ the motion of a noble b^ron, 
was stated in consequenoe o£ imputations 
thrown out respecting the provision alluded 
to in the bill, and insinuations made,’.not 
only in that' House,' but' ftlsewfiiare,. that 
Divorce was the object of tho' ^11. He 
disclaimed that that had been the ob¬ 
ject of the bill; |;e had then stated the 
object of the bill to bh public justtce; be 
had then Stated the object^oP the bill to be 
to uphold'the hmonr of the country, Snd 
not tp Relieve the illuSitriods iodhddaalut 
the head of the state. Hobadthon stated, 
thatit tni^t be'madeia s^atato prdposU 
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to ask thaf^boble Carl what dotCrminatiott 
be had come to on that subject. eHis owni 
feelings, he admitted, arid- he beliqved 
the'feelings of many of tiieif lordships, 
were, that it was extremely desirable-tP 
separate thiptwo provisions of Degnahi- 
tion and Divorce in the bill. His impres* 
Bvledge was at-^siot^ whs—an impression in w^ 
tached to the Commission. A third'gen- 
tlensao, colonel Browne, I am not ac- 
i^uainted with ; but I am given to under¬ 
stand that his choKacter stands as high as - 

that of any of those whohave dared to tra J evidence alone given at the bar. 
duce it. Am I not then justified, mjrjhn ~ 
ilt^ds, in saying, that it was the duty of 
his majesty's government to institute such 
an inquiry into the truth or falsehood* of 
tho reports which were in circulation T 
And am I not further justified in saying, 
that they exercised a sound discretion, 
liable to no imputation whatever,*in their 
selection of the persons to conduct the 
necessary inquiry f I beg pardon, my 
lords, for having occupied yourlorsbips 
nttention so long. 1 have endeavoured 
fairly and faithfuu^y to state to your lord¬ 
ships the evidence which has been ad¬ 
duced jn this case. I have been most 
anxious not to torture or discolour any 
^ct. If 1 h8ve;done so 1 sincerely regret 
it; both for'my own sake and for the sake 
.of justice. And 1 hope I may be allow¬ 
ed, in concIdsIoQ, to say—and I do say it 
fi-ora the Itottom of my liegrt, and in the ut- 
most sineerity—that the result ofthepfe- 
iSent inquiry may be, that her majesty 
shall estabiuh, to the full and bntire satia- 
facUpn of your lordships, of the country 
at large, her full and unsullied innocence. 

Whether, from the p/csent aspect of tho 
ease, this*bot;or be nqt'likely, it would be 
unbecoming in me| to' ^er an opinion; 
i^can only say, that t^.^ meamble of the 
BUI has been proved, un^ss the proofs 
sliould he impeached by eyidencP;^ clclPr, 

.distinct^ and 8^ti8factyvj<^,the^aft of^er 
gaajesly., ' “v, 

' The Counsel were directed to witb^w. 

■ t'he Earl, of Laud^dafe rdSe to propose 
that the counsel^for her majesty slptuld. be 
. asked| whether it was now their intentio^ 

, to open, the disc |fqr t^he defence, or to 
. aad( the delay wbicb’ had been agreed 
The Earl of Lopsdale said^ that in this 
stage pfnthe proceedings he concp>ved 
it was not improper to remind a'’noble 
, carl (Eip^erp^poy of tlie pb^^glion^he 
.• had 


,tn%de}^«i,fofnjP)f occasi^ri, riesc 
jiijj bnie w 'the^prhvisions of tfiis'BHl, 


^Ct)» 
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aion, and it vat open to the House to 
'deal wiili it as they might think pro* 
pec. He could now most distinctly say* 
iliat tho illustrious individual alluded to 
had no wish whatever that the bill 
should operate a$ a measur\ of personal 
trelief. He (lord Liverpool]) had 4ntro* 
duced the provision of Divorce as a. 
plain and»fair inference from tho other 
provision of Degradation, if that were 
made out. If, nowevery a strong feel¬ 
ing existed in the House or in the 
country, founded on religious consider¬ 
ations, against this provision, ho was per^t 
fectly willing to withdraw it. He wi^ed 
to coniine himself to those observations— 
he wished to set the illustrious individual 
right on this subject. The illustrious in¬ 
dividual did not wish for it as a measure of 
personal relief [Hear, bear !]. 

Earl Grey agreed with what the no¬ 
ble earl had stated respecting the pro¬ 
priety of preserving their judgments un¬ 
biassed till they could come to a full de¬ 
cision, when the whole case should be 
closed. When he therefore stated any 
thing hypothetically, he hoped he would 
not be understood os prejudging on the 
one side or the other. A more unseason¬ 
able proposition than that suggested by 
the noble lord, who first spoke, he had 
Dover beard. No answer that the .no¬ 
ble earl (Liverpool) could have given 
«ouId have had> the elFect of warranting 
such a proposition. It seemed to him to 
be a proposib^n\o restrain the counsel at 
Ihe bar within certain limits in their de¬ 
fence. The clause d^uded to in the Bill 
could be considered only when the ^lole 
case was closed, and the Bill came ^der 
cociidcration in a committee. ^Now, it 
was 'ippossible that any alteration what¬ 
ever coyld be proposed or raadb. aMc de¬ 
fence was, therefore, to be directed 
against the whole of the bill, ns it si^d at 
presen^ It vra^not only a bill of Pains and 
JPenalttes, but a bill of Divorce. That 
vris the state - of the bill now nefurS their 
lordships ; and to that extent it was die 
duty of the counsel lo direct the evidence 
for th^defenee. He agreed with tho Cx- 
planatAn of tne noble lord; for it was only 
the same statement, somewhat more at 
length, which he had given on the form¬ 
er oorosion referred to ; and he (earl 


Grey) had at the dmo miqditted. him 
ci anysuch object as that alluded to. He 
' was .very glad to bear from, the noble.earl 
now whatbebadibeen persuaded pfat first 
penooal ceUef was not 4 l)e abject ] 


:7, is2a. ,i;i^ 

oftbcbigffainEillustrious iadiyi(^ual. piis 
Was a'statement winch he WiiW 

perfecfconfidence toil satisfaciloti.,, vlti- 
mamlr, without givuig any.opinibp''m tijie 
resu^of this proccening, if ihe prhceedinjg 
concluded so as that her majesty sh^lu 
inciy* pains and penalties, degradation 
from her high and illustrious situation^ he 
thought, must be the* necessary cdnsc- 

a uence. If she should bo degraded from 
ie rank, character, and situation of Queen 
Consort, she might not^ remain the wife 
of the Sovereign^ ^t''‘because it would 
be a personal relief to divorce, but be¬ 
cause it was absurd in terms that one 
degraded from the rank of Queen siiould 
be the consort of the King. A bill de¬ 
grading the Queen, who was to remain 
the wife of the King, must be consider¬ 
ed a bill degrading the King also [ Hear, 
hear !]. This was not the time for dis¬ 
cussing tins subject; but if such a propo¬ 
sition should hereafter be made, he should 
state his objections to it. At present, 
such a question could not be introduced 
for any useful purpose; it could )cad 
to no practical conclusion ; it could hdVo 
no effect wbatever on the character of thb 
bill, but on the course to be pursued 
by counsel for the defence. lie, ther(^ 
fore, must regret that the subject had been 
introduced on the present occasion. Any 
statements by the noble earl (Liverpool 1 
could be viewed as tho declarations of an 
individual onlyt The bill bore hs.]owh 
character on the face of it. UpbnThat 
*bill, as it pow stood, their opinions and 
observations were to be given on the se¬ 
cond reading. The clause alluded to 
could be considered only in the commit¬ 
tee. They were jm to decidi^on the fate 
of the bill, as itiibw stood,^^ithout hear¬ 
ing the wbo^vasc, and without discus¬ 
sion, examinAioit, and inquiry. , i 
m The Earl M Lonsdale, in explanation, 
deniflINifllt hW| ftd mode any proposal to 
Ifhiit the proceetmifi I of ■irmi isl, 

Eyrl ‘Grey said, that he understood the 
noble earl to suggest that the. counsel 
should conjine themselves to the clauses 
dnfiicting Pain and Penalty, to the exciu- 
‘slSWrSf the clause of Divorce. 

* The Earl of LiVr/Joai considered the 
|muestion,*thaugIf put b^re the counsel 
^ere called in, as not Intended to oficct 
tbmr mode of proceeding. 

IIapI Grey said, he was sorry if he had 
tnisrepreschted the noble lord, but he 


thpught that if ev^r he had heard gny |tnag 
plaioly, the distioptioii wds tgkto bkWeon 
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a biir of Pains and Fenaltieu au a bill of 
Divocc. . 

The Earl of Donof^hnwre snidahc bad 
groat satisfaction in arreeing with^is no¬ 
ble friend. He hadniot risen, hovIVer, 
roe^ly to express his satisfaction, bot his 
astonishment, at the suggestion of tlie no¬ 
ble lord on the other side. He mc^ no 
disrespect; he believed the noble Jord 
liad consulted with no one upon the 
subject; but^this was a most momentous 
consideration, and he would express 
freely what he thoufllltjn, every stage of 
it. The question now'*wa8, the proof 
of the preamble to the bill; that was, 
had the illustrious person done what 
was deserving of tt bill of Pains and 
Penatdes, be their amount great •or, 
small ? Whether the whole or a part 
of the bill should be passed was not 
the Question at present. They had only 
one half of the evidence before them. If 
the illustrious person should not remain 
Queen—(they had been told a great deal 
of the public feeling)—^what would be the 
public feeling, if one degraded from the 
rank of Queen should remain the King’s 
wife f He desired, as a juror, to be en¬ 
abled to form his opinion on the whole,of the 
issue* 

The Counsel were again called in. 


Lord ‘Chancellor. — Mr. Brougham, I 
apprdiend it to be the wish of the House 
to asfc you how you propose to proceed ? 
Wbetlier you propose to proceea to state 
tlie defence now, or to take the delay •{ 
agreed to be allowed 1 
Mr., Brougham said, that surrounded 
as he was witli peculiar and rising difficul- 
tieS) and threatened met with a new 
bill—dCrieV^wC** Order^order!”j. 

The Lord CketnceUorX^L qnosiion has 
b^n put to you by the Houie, and their 
lordships require an answer.v 
Mr, “ 
stood 



The 


were 


ordered towithdraw, Mr. Brougham,\nd 
if they cannot appreciate that courtesy 
with which the House is accustomed to, 
trent them, by not veqniring tbafe-thw/^ 
should leave the House, the regulation* 
must^ fpr the ftltnre, bet enfdn^iL 
are asked a question, and you are t^ coniH 
line yourself to the answenngftfaat quek- 
tioff.'*«' ^ 

Mr. BrodgAoin.—tidy lords, I am called 
upon togire amapsver to a very serious 
. and momodioui q(6eiUua, add it was qut^ 
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impossible tliat I can reply to it by a yea, 
or a nay. 1 was about to state ,to your* 
lordships the great and growing difficul¬ 
ties with wliicli we have to contend, And 
to throw myself on your lordships com¬ 
passion. I 

The Lord^Chancellor .—You should ap- 
^peal to the justice of the House, and not 
to its compassion. The House is not ac¬ 
customed to be addressed in this w'av. 

Mr. 5 rou^7ier>0.—Tlt5n I shall put my¬ 
self on my right. I thought it most res¬ 
pectful to appeal to your compassion, and 
Sot no other purpose did 1 use the expres¬ 
sion : however, as you will have the less 
res^lsctful language, I roust adopt it. 1 
ask from you justice then, that as I have 
had no means of preparation, while niy 
opponents have hud opportunities for 
months before, you will allow me till 12 
o’clock to-morrow, which is all tlie favour 
I ask. 

The Lord ChancedoK-^The House wish 
to know if you will commence your case 
to-morrow, with a view to go through it, 
or if you intend to apply for delay ? 

Mr. Brougham.■^My lords, if I may 
be permitted to say so, I feel myself iu 
the situation of^a counsel, and have as 
right to change my plan us circumstances 
may suggest. 1 appeal to such of your 
lordships as know any thing of NUi Prius 
cas£s, whether it be not customary for 
counsel to wait the effect jof their deronce, 
before they determine whether tliey will 

J irqduce evidence or not. ^ No counsel be- 
ore was ever so placed on the rack. Per# 
mission has always l^en given the counsel 
to answer the case made on the other side; 
pd y he finds that he has not made the 
impression intended, he then askslqave 
to caU e^dence. 1 have not received—I 
do not^y che commands—but tlf? per- 
missiiro of her majesty to ask for'any ilo- 
lay awll. Standing Hi the peculiar situj-' 
tionnn which her majes^now standi, 
having horrible a prospect befdrc her, 
and finding'it attempted to prove charges 
oft such a charac^r, by evioeDce of such 
a description ro thH she roust feel ex¬ 
tremely unwilling to let the,, casorwemain 
so, with all the weight of '|he Qa^ning, 
and^all the obiervation of mv iegme^ 
friend who last nddr^si^ you. .j^jualicn 
only, if not in compWoro jour loji^hip^ 
must se^e, that it is imppssiQ^ to pogtyof^ , 
the right of defence in su^ etrouthi^ocai f 
for two or^tbrM tqon^s^ 
othef allenfative. B> ii)dQed:^^#Oi«th.li. 



/38a] against her Majesty, 

£rcise what I consider a right, by replying 
to the cikse on the other aide—- 1 must be 
con(ent, and reserve myself for that op- 
portunity of explanation that will be af¬ 
forded elsewhere, and to whiith I need 
not now further allude. \ have been 
taken by surprise, in some respedt, in 
beingihus called upon to make my cIec-< 
tion. When I preferred to-day to pro¬ 
ceed with the cross-exainiwatious, 

my most powerful motive vras, that 1 should 
thereby enable the solicitor.gcncral to 
sum up his case, and so far prevent the 
necessity, which may be absolutely fatal, 
of allowing two or three months to ela^c 
before the defence is begun. If I had 
entertained a notion that it was intended 
in any quarter to interfere with my ex¬ 
planation, 1 should have thought twice 
before I came to a determination under 
that delusion. 

The Counselivcre directed to withdraw. 

The Lord ChanceUor hoped that he had 
not been guilty of the injustice, as well as 
presumptuousness, of giving from the chair 
any hint of what might be the decision of 
the House. He meant simply to ask, 
what the counsel for the <$ueen proposed; 
and, when that was known, it would re¬ 
main for their lordships to determine. 
He did not mean to call upon the coun¬ 
sel at this moment to make their election, 
unless they preferred it; they might defei: 
llicir answer uiiti^to-morrow morning. 

The Earl oStLtverpool, before he movtd 
tire adjournment, wished the counsel 
be informed, that the Question would be 
’ put to them to-morrow morning at^l 2 
o’clock. , • 

Tile Counsel were again called In, and 
the cdtinsel fur her majesty* weg^ ac- 
quaintedf that the House desireoto be 
informed in what manner they proposed 
to proceed, to that questionSthe 

House wvuld receive their answer ^to-mor- 
ruwaat twelve o’clock. * 

Mr. Brougham begsedto be allowed^ 


bling at the corners of the case, compafbd 
with #h|t he had yeJto go through.— 
Suppos/(he continuea) it should be your 
lordships pleasure, at twelve to-morrow, 
that I should prpceed-r-gracious Grod! 
am 1 to go on at*a moment’s warning ? 
Am 1, in a case like this, not tp have a 
tingle hobs for reflection add consulta- 
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•tion ? ro-morrow, at twelve, I anj to be. 
celled in to say honVa wish to .pi$oceeid; 
and is^lt too muc.hihnt 1 should'thon ask 
yoa^r a delay ui\i Saturday-to laako 
somcllbrt of preparation ? Is it not, tlmB, 
better for your lordships to take m/^e- 
sent^nswer, and to declare whether, to>< 
morrow, you will, pr wjil not, bear toe ^ 

If ybur lordships say that you will, thea 
to-morrow, at twelve, 1 shall be rc^y to 
open my case; but you will readily per¬ 
ceive that the re is/ i great distinction • 
tween a state (fP’fertainty and of Aincer- 
tainty — between knowing that 1 am - 
to proceed, and a doubt whether I am 
merely to answer a question upon which 
I 9 m now prepared. 1 should wish to 
know, whether, to-morrow, 1 am or I am 
not to go on with my statement ? In a 
common cose, ignorance upon this point 
would be embarrassing; but in this in¬ 
stance it amounts to absolute injustice. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that House 
did not require the counsel for the Queea 
to proceed to-morrow, but to state hoar 
they wished to proceed; they need not 
begin until they were fully prepared. 

Earl Grey said, that the application Of 
the counsel was to know whether he would 
be permitted to make his statement, re¬ 
serving to himself the right of not deter¬ 
mining, until the end of it, whether he 
should apply fur further time to produce 
his witnesses. 

The Lord CJiancellor remarked, 

^le question so stated bad many beariOgsi.’, 
was of infiifite importance, and could not i 
be properly discussed in the time yqt re¬ 
maining for the business of the da}'* It^.j 
was not to be un^rstood that counsel 
would be obliged n proceedte^ttOrrow, 
at twelve; for. If f|rtner.delay was neces¬ 
sary, God forbm'it should not be graat^J 

Lord Erskiip thought it the best comue < 
that* jjotimel should attend to-morrpw 
m^rning^ »whei^^^ queedon _ of to*day 
might be repeated toTwifu He*'^ sure 
that shey might rely with confidence on ' 
the House, and that no such injustice 


state, fhat he had a ^st ^xious duty to^ ^ould be doAe, as to compel them to pro- 
dischar^^ all,that he and his friends hail ckcd^ijjiout all due, preparation- The}r>-x 
hithert^done was mere trifling, mere nib- fiaomost anxious ^ onerous dutiee 


cast upon, them,, and every indulgeoimn 
Ought to be extended to them. , >, 'rx. 

5lr. JSfSHgham entreated the lioyse ^ 
not^o adjourn for one day unia&eesiarily^); 
as, iMt was now decided that he sbowd 
proceed, lie could be just as well orepgrgdq 
to-morrow, as on Saturday. : 
a()[, hodrever, be prepared to-morrow, 
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tinleif tfacif lordships at oncedebidad oov 
<tbat he was to be heahl« 

TJie Lord Cltancellor observed, Mhat it 
. followed, as a conseq^nce, thot if ra^sel 
cojiJd be ready by twelve to-morro^^iljcy 
co% be prepared by Saturday. Tne 
House ought to act according to it^^own 
notions of what was right, and of what 
would keep it rigHt. The point stated b^ 
the noble carl (Urey) he, for one, consi¬ 
dered of infinite importancei and the 
House ought to allow itself an oppor> 
tunity for maturely emns^ering it.- Cer¬ 
tain he was, that the true way for the 
House to maintain its high character, as 
a judicial tribunal, w^s, to act with caution 
and circumspection in its decisions. He 
mov:' that counsel be called in at twelve 
o^cIock to.roorrow. 

'flic motion was agreed, to. On the 
.question that the House do adjourn. 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose, for the 
purpose of preventing any misapprehen¬ 
sion on the part of the counsel, wno had 
evidently shown that they had laboured 
under a mistake; or of the public, which 
might:, by the same cause, he led to a 
wrong conclusion. The cgpttM. had 
spoken as if something was endeavoured 
to be forced upon them by the House as 
a hardship; but nothing could be more 
unjust than such a supposition, and it 
ought not to go forth tp the world. No> 
thing had been said from the woolsack, 
which could be construed into a wish that' 
the counsel should arrive at an immediate 
deterihination: on the contrary, what had 
been stated amounted to tliis-—that, on 
accofint of the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, peculiar indigence ought to be 
BhowiH..?iui all the Ifliijse wished to know 
was, when nt^ counse^pimposed to pro¬ 
ceed. Not a word had bCeL lUtered about 
Lommencing instantev, 'ania he wondered 
tlr^t the Pueen’s ettorn^-general ‘bad 
noi been able to tell th aA SPuse'^ /H^^/rfewi 


verbis, what were bis wish and intention,, 
The learned gentleman had talked about 
making his. statement, and then waiting 
for his evidence; but he (lord D.) ho^ed 
that that statement would not be merely 
imaginary—tj^iBt it would be founded on 
facts, und that those facts cqutd be proved. 
JJefore be could ofibr one word of jt, he 
ought to have decided the mi\]:tcr in his 
mind, aijd must have the witnesses ready 
to verify his asss^'tions.' 

, Earl Grey wishe4 to understand whether 
ti^HousevOdjouriMid for the purpose of 
receiving the answer of the Queeivs coun* 

' seljo tlic question put tp them, or for the 
pu^ose of hearing tormorrovy the state¬ 
ment of the case on the part of her ma- 
jesty. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, for the 
former. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought, that to-, 
morrow the question ought to be put, 
WheUier the application «jf the counsel 
of the Queen continued the same as it had 
been to-day ? If, however, it turned out. 
to be that he wished to go through his 
case, or that he wished for an adjourn¬ 
ment to a future period, he was of opinion 
that neither request ought, in justice, to be 
refused. If, on tlie other hand, a middle 
course were suggested, which would leave 
thq^ counsel at liberty either to call his 
witnesses immediately, or to delay them 
until a future occasiou,, that would be a 
point requiring great deliberation. 

tThc Earl of llosslyn 'did not conceive 
that the learned counsel bad made the. 
latter proposition ip the form of an appli¬ 
cation. He-bad only said that until the 
end, of his speecli he ought not to be 
called qpoA to make his option, ^ 

The^ungel were directed to wit^raw*, 

Ordered, that the further consftlcrntion, 
and focond reading of the said bill be ad- 
jouraed to tp-morrow. 
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